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j^,     A  lis  of  two  languages."    The  origi- 

(   '  iiiinfT  of  the  verb  "rummage" 

L'/  arrange  or  rearrange  goods  in 
llic  [hold  of  a  ship  (1544);  ;iIso  to  ar- 
range or  put  In  order  anything.  Later  it 
meajit.  to  search  thoroughly  the  hold  of 
a  .«hlp;  .still  later  (about  1616)  to  malte  a 
seareh  in  or  among.  Curiously  enough 
from  1591  to  1S78  it  also  meant,  but  in 
rare  instances,  to  disarrange,  to  knoci-:, 
stir  or  drive  about,  to  "force  out  by 
making  a  stir.  The  F\-eneh  "arrimer" 
now  means  tcf-  arrange  the  cargo  of  a 
vessel. 

Fu,  fou,  foo,  foul,  bow,  vull,  are  only 
dialect  variants  of  full,  a  word  Aryan 
oiigin.  See  the  German  "voll."  Let  us 
note  that  "fouish"  la  said  of  a  man 
glightVy  drunk;  but  "fouscanhaud,"  a 
term  applied  to  Celtic  keepers  of  booz- 
ing-ken.s,  literally  "full  as  can  hold," 
means  deaci  drunk.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  "fou"  means  rich,  or  bounti- 
ful, gencrou.?:  also  puffed  up,  conceited. 

In  l.inroliisiiii-e  tlioy  .<?peak  of  children 
beins  •■full  of  cold."  George  Thatcher 
U.sed  to  recite  a  pathetic  poem  about  an 
aged  man  whose  "shoes  were  full  of 
feet." 

The_  French  "fou"  comes    from  the 


5  Bois,  who  visits  Boston 
,   .so  of  lecturing  iiv  aid  of 
Franci,  and  begins  Monday  afternoon, 
May  1,-.  at  the  Chilton  Club  bV  talking 
about  '  The  Smile  of  France,'/  was  born 
in  1S7;    Poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  essay- 
ist, h?  is  professor  of  "retrospective 
psychology"  at  the  scliool  of  psyclio- 
physiology  and  tlie  Institute  of  Psycho- 
Physiology.    He  was  educated  at  the 
collepe.5  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Marseilles. 
'  His  I'ii'od-curdling  volume  "iJX^Satan- 
ismc  i.t  la  Masie."  a  volume  of  over  400 
large  octavo  pages  with  nightmare  il- 
lustrations    by     Henry     de  Malvost, 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1895.  Iluys- 
mans  contributed  a  preface  to  it  itv  the 
vein  of  his  strange  romance  "La-Bas." 
Oppo.uitc  page  219  is  a  picture  of  the 
lAbbe  <^LiibourK  cutting  a  child's  neck  so 
Ithat  Mood  will  flow  into  the  chalice  that 
jStand.-i   between  the   breasts  of  Mme. 
'de    Montespan.    vfho    is    lying  naked, 
stretched  at  full  length  as  an  altar  for 

the  l)laspliemous  cereaiony.  She  is  rep-  -   

resented  bv  JT.  Bois  as  entering  masked  i  l-l^ow  Latin  "follis,"  meaning  "balloon, 
and  perfumed,  with  the  words:    "Woe  I  l^^blch 


resists:  death  to  her;  I  shall 
The  Black  Mass  was  cele- 


P' 

I  to  hini  if  h 
I  be  queen." 
brated  in  her  honor;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Mme,  Wo  Montespan.  then  in  disgrace  at 
court,  (he  day  after  the  celebration,  won 
back  liie  heart  of  Louis,  by  means  of  a 
disgusting  potion  that  had  been  mixed 
in  tiie  chalice. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  give 
only  a  faint  idea  of  this  extraordinary 
volume.  The  chapters  of  the  first  part, 
"Satan  and  His  Disciples"  are:  The 
Three  Satans.  The  Sorceress— very  dif- 
ferent from  Michelet's  book  of  the  same 
title— Tlie  Sorcerer,  The  Mage,  Fantas- 
tical Evocations  of  the  Mage,  The  In- 
vocation of  the  Devil,  Dialogue  between 
the  Devil  and  the  Invoker.  Part  second 
Is  concerned  with  the  Sabbath  of  tlie 
Witches,  the  Mass  of  the  Sabbath, 
Black  Masses,  Incubes  and  Succubes, 
Exorcism,  The  Magical  Charm  of 
Hatred  (as  in  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen.'' 
and  Hardy's  "Return  of  the  Native,  " 
land  back  as  far  as  an  eclogue  of  Virgil 


Ing  concerts  are  very  i 
For  example,  on  the 

will  be  practically  500  .s.ui.^  at  $.4  onci., 
or  $1  per  concert.  These  comprise  near- 
ly all  the  seats  back  of  the  broad  aisle.' 
Again,  while  for  Friday  afternoons  the 
greater  part  of  the  centre  section  in 
front  of  the  broad  aisle  will  be  sold  at 
160  per  seat,  for  the  Saturday  evening 
concerts  only  a  few  of  the  most  sought- 
for  seats  In  that  section  have  been 
placed  at  that  price. 

"Holders  of  registered  seats  have  until 
June  1  in  which  to  subscrilv-  f,,.-  th,  ni 
and  until  .^ept.  2  in  which  to  m;,:. .  i],, 
payment.?.     All  seats   which   h.iv.  no; 
been  subscribed  for  by  June  1  will  b.- 
offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 
Brilliant  Season  Planned. 
"Plans  are  already  In  the  making  fo, 
a   season    of    unusual    brilliancy.  Dr. 
Muck,  of  course,  will  be  at  the  head  of 
the  orchestra,  and  in  the  personnel  there 
wil!  be  few,  if  any,  changes  from  that 
of  this  year.   The  li.st  of  soloists  is  rnpre 
comprehen.sive  than  it  has  been  in  many 
aeasons,   and  on  it  will  be  found  the 
names  of  several  artists  who  are  ap- 
pearing with  the  Symphony  orchestra 
for  the  first  time. 
"There  will  be  seven  singers,  six  of 


••fnin«  "\  came  irom  the  Clceronlc  them  women.  The  women  will  be  Julia 
ina    t;e.ni,^'^''L      ""''"^  *^"'P'  Destinn,  Johanna  Gadski, 

eath^rn  h  "  ^^^^  Gerhardt,    Louise    Homer  and 

I  leat  hern  bag  or  pouch."      "FolUs"  as  'Melanie  Kurt, 
jused  by  Juvenal,  Plautus,  Lampridius,  ipeared 
jMacrobius  Iiad  other  meaning 


NEXTSEASON'S 
SYMPHONY  SEAT 
PRICES  FIXED 

since  last  fall  when  It  was  an- 
Bounced  that  the  custom  of  selling 
season  tickets  for  the  Syiiiphony  con- 
certs by  auction  would  be  abandoned 
In  the  season  of  1916-17  for  a  sub- 


■who   borrowed  from  Theocritus,    etc.  gcrlptlon  at  fixed  prices,  there  has 

been  curiosity  as  to  what  the  scale 


of  prices  would  be  for  the  coming 
seasone.  The  problem  has  been 
settled.  Charles  A.  Ellis,  manager  of 
the  orchestra,  gives  the  details  in  the 


There  i.s  a  preamble,  which  contams 
1  prayer  to  conjure  up  Satan.  The  ap- 
pendix is  concerned  with  the  fourth 
book  of  "Occult  Philosophy"  by  Cor- 
nelius .Agrippa.  All  In  all  M.  Bols's 
volume  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 

sootlilng  night-stand  companion.  -  „      ,          .  ^         *     „  ^„  „„o♦<^^ 

Mnie.  Kmma  Calve,  greatly  Interested  following    statement     made  yester- 

lat  one  time  in  occult  matters,  was  nat-  4*7: 

urally  interested  In  M.  Bois.  She  wrote  i   "xw  the  subscribers  to  the  Symphony 

from  Paris  to  friends  in  Boston,  asking  looncerta  of  the  past  season  who  have 

I  who  best  could  manage  him  as  a  lec-  registered  their  seats  with  the  manage- 

turcr  on  "Satanlsme"  in  this  country,  jnenta    are    receiving    this    week  sub- 

The  r'ply  was  made  that  this  country  jcrlptlon  cards  which  will  enable  them 

was  hardly  ripe  for  a  lecturer  on  the  to  retain  those  seats  for  the  concerts  of 

subject— although    there    were    reports  1916-*17,   together  with  diagrams  wliich 


that  the  Black  Mass  had  celebrants  in 
sumptuously  furnished  apartments  In 
New  York.  Now  that  Mr.  Bois  is  in 
town,  he  may  be  persuaded  to  extend 
the  prope  of  his  lectures  as  originally 
planned. 


Fantastic  Derivations. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Even  If  "dormouse"  Is  not  "dor- 
meuse."  nor  "March  hare,"  "ma  chere," 
there  are,  I  think,  some  unsuspected 
French  ancestors  of  English  words.  For 
Instance,  "rummage."  I  believe  It  comes 
from  "remue-menage,"  which  Bellows 
translates,  "stir,  bustle,  upset."  When 
^the  Queen  sent  for  d'Artagnan,  In  the 
first  volume  of  "Vingt  Ans  Apres,"  he 
reflected,  "There  mu.st  have  been  the 
devil  of  a  remue-menage  in  her  mind  to 
make  the  memory  of  me  turn  up  after 
20  year--!."  d  quote  from  memory.)  Also 
rummage  sales  occur  at  house-moving 
season. 

There  is  even  the  Scotch  word  "fu," 
meaning  full— Sympathlc  and  extenua- 
tional  for  intoxicated.  Surely  no  word 
could  .°eem  more  Indigenous  than  that. 
It  belongs  to  Scotland,  almost  as  much 
0B  ",Scotch"  itself,  in  all  Its  senses. 
.And  yet  no  less  an  authority  than 
Thoma.':  Davidson— last  of  the  travelling 
Scholars,  fluent  speaker  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  cradled  In  Scotland 
and  absorber  of  Scotch  idiom,  including 
the  old  ballads,  not  from  books,  but 
from  verbal  tradition— Mr.  Davidson  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  "fu"  was  a 
spelling  based  on  a  false  derivation 
and  that  the  real  origin  was  the  French 
word  "fou" 

On  the  whole  T  do  not  want  to  be- 
lieve in  this  last  theory.  "Fu"  is  I  think, 
a  tenderer  word  than  "fou"  and  more 
suggestive  of  resignation  and  content- 
ment, even  if  the  user  be  a  wee  bit 
drappi^  i'  the  ee. 

Yours  fu"  weel  PHIL  O.  LODGE. 

Boston,  May  11. 

();  Rummage  Is  derived  from  the  old 
I."rpnch  "arrumer."  now  "arrimer,  "  to 
s:to-,v.  to  trim.  Cotgrave  gave  the  defl- 
riiiion  of  the  French  verb  (1673)  as  "to 
fi'  li  ir;ite  or  set  out  in  a  sea-card  all  the 
1  iirii.'»  of  winds."  Just  what  "rums"  here 
n^r■■ln!•.  w»  do  not  know.  Thw  dramatist 
Shirley  »pok»  of  »  "rum  In  tii«  rhym*. 


show  the  fixed  prices  of  subscription 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hall  has, 
ikcen  divided. 

Problem  Difficult. 

"The  problem  of  fixing  the  prices  of 
Mats  for  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
•erles  has  presented  many  difficulties 
and  It  Is  hoped  th,Tt  these  have  -beeii 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  management  feels  that  a 
great  step  for  the  better  has  been  taken 
In  abolishing  the  auction  sales.  For 
the  patrons  of  the  concerts,  the  .fixed 
price  subscription  means  a  minimum  of 
trouble  In  securing  seats  and  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  price  they  must  pay 
for  the  seats  they  Want,  For  the  man- 
agement. It  means  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  resources  on  which  to  base  the 
annual  budget, 

"In  fixing  the  prices  It  has  been  the 
task  of  the  management  so  to  scale 
the  house  for  both  series  that  the  total 
receipts  from  the  sales  will  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  orchestra 
from  the  Boston  concerts;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  the  average  of 
prices  for  various  parts  of  the  house 
within  the  limits  shown  by  the  auction 
■ales  of  the  past  several  years, 

"One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
auction  sales  has  been  the  great 
Inequality  of  prices  -from  the  maximum 
to  the  minimum  and  to  regulate  this 
has  been  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
•trork. 

"The  prices  of  the  Friday  and  Satur- 
day concerts  will  be  the  same,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  differences  In  division  the 
average  cost  of  the  seats  for  Friday 
will  be  higher  than  for  Saturday,  This 
is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  for 
the  Friday  concerts  the  entire  second 
balcony,  or  seats,  is  not  included  in 
the  subscription  sale,  these  seats  beins 
held  out.  as  in  the  past,  to  be  sold  at 
the  door  on  the  days  of  the  concerts  at 
26  cents  each. 

t-lighest  Prices  $60  for  Season. 
"For  both  series  the  top  price  of  sea- 
son tickets  will  be  $80.  The  bottom 
price  for  the  Friday  concerts  will  be 
It24;  for  the  Saturday  concerts  $15.  this 
'being  the  price  of  all  the  seats  in  the 
aecond  balcony, except  tho.-se  .in  the  front 
I  row.  The  intermediate  prices  for  Fri- 
[days  will  be  $48  and  $36;  for  Saturdays. 
♦48,  $36  and  $24. 

"The  records  of  the  auction  sales  of 
the  past  several  years  show  that  pa- 
trons will  pay  for  their  seats  practicsjilly 
the  average  price  they  have  paid  during 
those  years.  For  Friday  afternoons  .a 
number  of  seats  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  whioii  have  brouebt  very  hisrh 
prices,  will  co.Mt  oomsidci  n lil \  1.  :  s  Tl," 
bulk  of  the  so.nt.'^  for  th-  S  itunl  .     f  v.  ii_ 


All  of  these  have  ap- 
wlth  the  orchestra  one  or  more 
j times  except  Mme.  Kurt,  who  was  first 
.heard  in  Boston  this  spring  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  The 
(•eventh  singer  will  be  John  McCormack, 
j  "There  will  be  five  pianists— I,  J.  Pade- 
'rewski.  Ossip  Gabrilowltsch,  Ernest 
Bchelling,  Carl  Friedberg  and  Heinrich 
Gebhard.  Of  these,  Mr.  Friedberg  is 
making  his  first  appearance  with  the 
orchestra.  He  has  been  heard  here  In 
recital,  making  a  most  favorable  Im- 
pression, The  violinists  will  be  four- 
Fritz  Kreisler,  Albert  Spalding,  Anton 
IWitek  and  Sylvian  Noack.  The  last  two 

named  are.  of  course,  drawn  from  the 
orche.<;tra,  and  Mr.  Spalding"  will  make 
hi.s  fir.ot  appearance  /with  the  Boston 
Sytiiphony  orchestra. 

"The  other  two  soloists  now  announced 
are  Heinrich  Warnke  and  Josef  Malkin, 
the  admirable  ''cellists  of  the  orchestra. 
In  all.  there  will  be  soloists  at  IS  out  of 
the  24  pairs  of  coiwerts.  This  Is  the 
largest  number  the  orchestra  has  had 
since  Mr,  Gericke's  days,  and  the  qual- 
ity has  nev-er  been  higher," 


The  music  season  of  1915-16  was  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  Interest.  The 
Herald  has  already  spoken  of  the  bril- 
liant character  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs, brilliant  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  programs  were  Inherently 
uninteresting. 

There  were  eight  weeks  of  opera.  The 
San  Carlo  Company,  which  was  an- 
nounced with  trumpet  blasts,  gave  me- 
diocre or  poor  performances.  One  week 
of  it  was  enough.  The  Boston  Grand 
Opera  Co.,  with  Mme.  Pavlowa's  Im- 
perial Ballet  Russe,  visited  us  for  four 
I  weeks.  It  deserved  a  better  fate.  The 
j  performances  as  a  rule  were  of  a  high 
order.  The  Mme.  Butterfly  of  Mme, 
j  Miura  will  long  be  remembered,  as  will 
impersonations  by  Mme.  Villani,  Teyte 
and  Messrs.  Zenatello.  Baklanoft  and 
Chalmers.  The  scenery,  costume.',  or- 
chestra and  stage  management  were 
excellent.  The  ballets  were  beautiful. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  revive  Auber's 
"Masaniello,"  for  the  music  is  shop- 
worn and  Jliss  Pavlowa  did  not  shine 
In  pantomime  as  Fenella, 

There  was  no  dancer  in  tlie  Russian 
Ballet  that  came  later  in  the  season  to 
be  compared  witli  Miss  Pavlowa  or  her 
chief  assistants.  Yet,  these  ballets  were 
almost  always  interesting  ha  reason  ot 
BceneiT.  inusic  and  the  groupings. 
These  ballets  were  seen:  '"Apres  Midi 
d'un  Faune,"  Feb,  1;  Carnaval,  Feb,  2; 
L'Oiseau  de  Feu.  Jan.  Ml;  Petrouchka, 
Feb.  4;  Prince  Igor.  Feb~l;  Prince.sse  . 
Enchantee,  Jan  31;  Scheherazade,  Jan, 
31;  Soleil  de  Nuit,  Jan  31:  Les  Syl- 
phldes.  Feb.  3 — this  has  been  given , 
here  in  another  form  by  Miss  Pavlowa's 
company ;  Thamar,  Feb.  8. 

The  visit  of  the  Metropolitan  Opeia 
Company  was  welcome.  The  list  of 
operas  performed  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  article.  The  pronii.ses  made  by  tlie 
Management  were  faithfully  kept.  Only 
the  sudden  illness  of  Mnie.  Farrar  ne- 
cessitated a  substitution  of  one  opeia 
for  another. 

i     The     Handel     and     Haydn  Society 

i  brought  out  no  new  work.  The  Cecilia. 

!  under  a  new  management  and  a  new 
conductor,  began  at  once  to  show  .signs 
of  life.  The  performance  of  d'Incly's 
"Son  of  the  Bell,''  although  the  orches- 
tra  was   numerically   inadequate,    was  ■ 

I  highly  creditable.  The  Choral  Music  . 
Society  showed  enterprise  by  perform- 

iing  oratorios  by  Carissimi  and  M'olf- 
Ferrarl:  but  the  orchestra  had  not  haa 

i  sufficient  rehearsal, 

Mr,  Kronberg  arranged  a  series  of 
unusually  attractive  concerts  for  Mon- 
day mornings  at  the  Copley-Plaza,  We 
regret  to  say  they  were  sadly  neglected, 
,\  glance  at  the  list  of  artists  who  ap- 
peared will  show  the  generosity  of  the 
manag'ement.  These  artists  sang  and 
played  here  for  the  fust  time  In  con-  i 
cert:    JImes.  Petf^rson.  Tornadie.  Knns-J 


nezoff,  Zanlay,  Messis.  Seinbach,  D'Ar- 
nelle,  Keimer,  Linden,  Bourstin.  The 
:  Symphony  Hall  Sunday  concerts  vrere 
I  for  the  most  part  eminently  successful. 
The  greater  number  of  the  artists  en- 
gaged were  already  established  favorites. 
Newcomers  to  Boston  were  Mme.  Cou- 
dert  and  Miss  Van  Dresser, 

Each  of  the  visiting  orchestras  pro- 
duced an  unfamiliar  composition. 

There  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in 
the  interst  shown  toward  chamber  con- 
certs. Neither  the  Kneisel  concerts  nor 
the  Flonzaley  cont'erts  were  so  largely 
attended  as  in  preceding  seasons.  Yet 
the  Kneisels  played  with  a  spirit  and  a 
sense  of  euphony  that  had  not  been  re- 
,  marked  for  some  years,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  Flonzaleys  was  not  im- 
'  paired. 

Among  the  concert  singers  visiting  thi>3 
city  for  the  first  time  •  Mme.  Povla 
Frisch  stood  forth  pre-eminent  as  an 
Interpreter,  nor  did  other  singers,  how- 
ever great  their  reputation,  exert  so 
great  a  spell  on  the  hearers. 

The  historical  concerts  of  Mr.  Gabri- 
lowltsch were  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  season.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  he 
played  so  poetically.  Miss  Winifred 
Christie  proved  to  be  an  exquisite 
pianist,  while  Miss  Pyle  had  individu- 

I  ality,  Mr,  Ornstein  did  not  make  so 
much  of  a  sensation  as  he  undoubtedly 
had  hoped,  but  he  certainly  has  a  wild 
and  irregular  talent. 

!  Many  of  the  younger  singers,  pianists 
and  violinists  that  came  here  for  the 
fir.st  time  knew  that  they  would  not  pay 
their  expenses.  They  came  in  quest  of 
press  notices  to  be  used  for  obtaining 
engagements  in  the  Middle  West  and 
West.  Even  if  the  criticisms  were  ad- 
verse, their  managers  by  omitting  and 
garbling  sentences  were  able  to  find 
something  to  the  advantage  of  their 
clients. 


The  following  chronicle  of  the  season 
does  not  pretend  to  be  complete.  Many 
concerts  were  given  in  aid  of  a  fund  for 
relief  of  foreign  soldiers  or  for  a  do-  ; 
mestic  charity.  All  these  concerts  have 
not  been  noted.  No  doubt  there  are 
errors  in  dates,  but  care  has  been  taken  j 
in  drawing  up  the  lists. 


These  operas  were  performed  in  Bos- 
ton theatres  during  the  season,  before  j 
the  arrival  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  | 
Company.  Sept.  20,25.  1915,  Boston  Opera  i 
House,  San  Carlo  Company,  Rigoletto  2,  ; 
Aida,  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Lucia  dl ; 
Lammermoorj      Cavalleria     Rusticana.  i 
Pagliacci,   Carmen,   II  Trovatore.     The  ,' 
chief    singers    were    Mmes.  Vaceari, 
Kaestner,    Fara,    Charlebois,     Zawner,  ; 
Donalda  (Carmen),  Demette  and  Messrs,  ' 
Salazar,   Agostini,   Graziani.  Pico,   Mo- ' 
desti,  De  Biasi.  Cervi.  Battistini.    Mr.  j 
Guerrierl  and  Mr.  Angelini  were  con- 
dtictors, 

Nov.  15,  Dec.  15,  1916,  Boston  Opera 
House — Boston  Grand  Opera  Company 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pavlowa  Impe- 
rial Ballet    Russe.     The    operas  were 
L'Amore    del    Tre    Re   (Mme.  Villani, 
Messrs.  Zenatello,  Baklanoff,  Mardones) ;  \ 
Carmen    (Mmes.     Gay    and    Scheider,  j 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Baklanoff) ;  Madama  | 
Butterfly  (Mmes.  Miura  and  Leveroni,  | 
Messrs.   Martin  and  Chalmers) ;   Tosca  !' 
'Mme.   Villani,    also    iMme.   Fremstad,  j 
Messrs.      Zenatello     and  Baklanoff);! 
Pagliacci  (Miss  Teyte,  Messrs,  Zenatello  | 
and  Baklanoff — Mr.    Martin    alternated  | 
with  Mr.  Zenatello;  Mr.  Chalmers  with  | 
Mr.  Baklanoff);  La  Muette  de  Portici  j 
I  Miss  Pavlowa,   Miss  Lyne,  Zenatello, 
Mlchailoff,  Chalmers.  Ananian;  La  Bo-  ! 
l^eme     (Mmes.     Teyte     and      Amazar,  | 
Messrs.     Botta,     Chalmer.s,     Mardones.  i 
Puliti);  Othello  (Mmes.  Villani  and  Lev-  ■ 
eroni — also  Miss  Campbell,  Messrs.  Ze- 
natello   and    Baklanoff) ;    La  Bohemg 
(Mme.  Villani  as  Minii  :  Mr.  Jlartin  or 
Botta) ;  Faust  with  the  Walpurgis  scene, 
I  Mmes.  Lyne,  Campbell  and  Leveroni 
Messrs,  Zenatello,  Chalmers,  Bakanoff ) ; 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,    (Mmes.  Villani. 
Clement,  Davies.    Messrs.  Martin  and 
Pulltl);    Rigoletto    (Mmes.    Lyne  and 
l.!«v«ronl;     Messrs.     Botta,     Baklanoff.  , 
Mardones,     Ananian):     .-\lda     (Mme.s.  : 
Ewell,  Gay,  Saroya;  Messrs,  Zenatello,  ' 
Baklanoff.  Mardones.  Kaufman):  Haen- 
sel  and  Gretel   (Mmes.  Teyte,  Carson, 
Sapin,  Clement,  Marcel,  Mr.  Hinshaw) : 
Pagliacci  (Miss  Lyne,  Messrs.  Gaudanzi. 
Chalmers.     Boscatti,     Puliti);  Carmen 
I  Mmes.  Gay  and  Saroya;  Messrs.  Mar- 
tin and  Mardones).    These  ballets  were  i 
performed;  Elysian  Fields  from  Gluck's 
Orfeo  with  Mme,  Gay  as  Orfeo;  Snow-  i 
flakes  from  Tschaikowsky's  Nutcracker:  { 
Luigini's    "Egyptian"    Ballet;  Spanish 
Dances  introduced  in  Carmen;  Delibes's  I 
Coppelia;  Amarilla,  Puppenfee;  Walpur-  1 
gis  ballet  in  Faust;  Glazounoffi's  Ray- 
monda;  Spanish  Dances;  The  Awaken-  [ 
ing  of  Flora:   besides  divertissement--.  ! 
The  conductors  were  Messrs,  Moranzoni  ' 
Jaochia,  Lyford  and  Schmid,  | 

The  Metropolitan  opera  company  ai 
the  Boston  Opera  House  performei 
these  operas  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 


ton: 

Rosf 
spi 
am, 
eras 


"Boris  Godounoff.' 


April  3:  "Dei  ; 
■■I'  ii  Kc  "Der  Wieder- 

.\pi  il  13  :  "Mad-  j 
J7.  The  other  op- 
itouucd    weie    "I^a  Boheme," 
"Carmen."  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  "Lu- J 
cia.  "  ".\ida.  "  "Madama  Butterfly."  "Lo-  , 
iiengrin.  "  "Tosca,"  "Rigoletto.  "II  Tro- 
vatore," "La  Sonnambula.  '   "I"n  Ballo ; 


-Malcii  7  -Aliue.  -Marie  I^du.-t  Ph 
•soprano:  her  first  nppparnnre  horr 


Tii»'  ohief  new  oonif'rs 
!'lnK«>r«  wort-   Mines.  Kurt 
("ajattl.  Hrn«lnii.  !■ 
l.i'.sra.    Stiiibach,  A 
De     l.iica.  Sc. 
iM  iiiid  Bodnnxkv  i-ondiui 
lie  ttrsit  llm<'. 


H5,  arranged   by  Messrs. 


rffl    ttinc  h»'r<>i 


vIsliMii  Bo.sion:  Tli<^ 
ihoiix   orclH'stra,  Kiiiil 
I'l  (first 
.'"  overture 
No.  1;  Slbe- 
Oance  Rlinp- 
Ptrauss.  "Ddd 


^  orchejitr.i. 
•  r.   N'ov.  1'": 
-  N      ".  rarpenii^r. 

ite.     Aiiv  lit  ;i .'.s  of  a  Perambulattir" 
rst  tiiii..  li.  r.  i;  Ooldmark..  violin  con- 
^'        1  Klninn,  violinist). 

umonic   orche.clra  of  New 
Ptrnn.<k.\.  conductor.  Nov. 
voff.  "Scheherazade"; 
-1    and    FuKue    on  a 
i:t    (first    tlrno  licro); 
I'laiio  Concerto  No.  4  (Har- 
..inlsti:  VVagrner,  overture  to 

thu.«  prodiu'i^d : 
.;i>i"."<  VariHtion."*  and  Fvis^ie 
..  no  of  Mozart. 
< '.irpenter's  " \dventures  of  a 
1  nbulator."  ^ 
ii.  -t.    Delius's  Dance  Rhap.sody. 


'  'hamber  concerts  were  as  follows  and 
.•ie    new  or   unfamiliar   works  were 

■  'ornied: 

-'•1  Quartet:  Xov,  2  (C.  Kriedbers, 
with  W.  Willeke.  cellist*.  Cho- 
ello  sonata:  Haydn's  quartet,  op. 
No.  4,  first  time  at  these  concerts: 
v.   SO.   D.   S.   .Smith  s  Quartet  in  .V 
lajor:     Jan.     4,     Sibcllus's  quartet, 
Voces   Intlmae"     lalso     Mr.  Gabrilo- 
"  witsch.   pianist):     March     14,  Ravel'.-; 
I'irmo  Trio.  Mr.  Ganz.  piani.at. 

I'lonzaley  Quartet.  Dec.  2,  Stravin.«ky, 
ice  pieces  for  quartet  (ms.):  Jan  .7. 
g^er.  trio  for  violin,  viola  and  'cello. 
■    77  B;   March  15.  Taneieff.  quartet. 

o.    .Mso  in  a  concert  for 
April  4, 
Nov.  IS.   Juon  Divertis- 
itiii.  Mp.  ol:  Jan.  20.  Knesco,  varia- 
TKs  for  two  pianos,  op.  5  (Miss  1-ongy 
,  i   >[r.   De  Voto):   Mrs.   A.  Roberts- 
ker.  mezzo  soprano;  March  9,  Hol- 
,    loke.  Sextet  No.  3,  op.  33. 

Uoftmanii    quartet.    Jan.    12  (Hans 

■  ■11,  pianist)  :  Feb.  23.  Juon.  rhapsodic 
,    37  (.Alfred  de  Voto,  pianist). 

Boston  quartet:  Dec.  15  (Edith  Cave 
(.ole,  pianist),  Jan.  19  (Ruth  Deyo, 
pixmist ). 

Zoellner  quartet:  Dec.  S. 
American  string  quartet:  Dec.  13.  Jan. 
U  (Apollo). 

Mrs.  K.  .1.  Hall's  concert  of  chamber 
music,  March  21  :  Woollett,  octuor  for 
'.-o  violins,   viola,    'cello,  double  bass, 
linet,    ol)Oe   and    saxophone,  Danses 
I  .  iennes;  Grovlez.  Sicilienne  and  Min- 
uet. 

Menrs.  Keller  and  Wille  played  on 
Mav  1  Richard  Piatt's  new  violin  sonata 
(  .MSS). 


KI11.1  and  Miide.Mt    were  given  In  Sym- 
-      iiiy  iifiornoon.x: 

wski  ( with  an  ad- 
•  ilsli   \lctinis'  relief 

-luiiU. 

Oct.    IT— Mine.    .Melba.     Ml»,«  UeatrUe 
llHrrison,     'cellist;      Hubert     I'aiker,  fj 
bill  Itone. 

Oil.    :'(--Mi»s     Florence    Hlnkle.  so- 
I>rano:  Percy  llrainger.  plunlst. 
y  Oct.  SI — liihn  .Mct'orniack,  tenor;  Don- 
V     aid  McHoatli.  violinist. 
^  Nov.  7 — Philliaimonlc    .Society  of  New 
",;     York.  Harold  Bauen  pianist, 
r  Nov.  14— Ml.s.t  (.;.'raldlne  Karriir,  Reliiald 
Werienrath.   baritone;    Ml.ss  Sassali, 
harpist:    an    orchestra  of  ."^ympliony 
player*. 

Nov.  21— Fritz  Krelsler,  violinist. 
N'ov.  28— Mme.  Clarlsse  Coudert,  rpezzo- 

soprano:  Pasquale  .Xmato,  liarltone. 
Dec.  S — Mischii  IClnian.  violinist, 
"j  Dec.   19 — Mr.  I'aderewski. 
J  ,1a  n.  2 — Fritz  Kreisler. 

Jan.  9. — Mis.'i  Emmy  De.stinn.  soprano; 
^  Joseph  Malkin,  'cellist:  an  orchestra 
;     of  .Symphony  playeVs. 

Jan.    16 — Harold   Bauer,   pianist:  Pablo 
I     (;a.sals.  'cellist. 

.Ian.  30 — Iflitz  Kreisler.  violinist. 
,  Feb.   6 — Misoba   Blman.  violinist. 
Feb.  i:< — Mme.  Julia  Culp.  mezzo-sopra 
no;  John  Powell,  pianist. 
'  Feb.  20 — John  McCormack,  tenor;  Don- 
ald McBeath.  violinist. 
.  March  12 — Mme.  Julia  Culp,  mezzo-so- 
prano: George  Copeland,  pianist. 
March   If — Miss     Marcla   Van  Dresser, 
.soprano. 

March  26 — Me.ssrs.   Bauer  and  Gabrilo- 
J    witsch,  pianists. 

)  .\pril  2 — John  McCormack,  tenor;  Don- 
aid  McBeath,  violinist. 


ji  l.itlleliel.i.  itfciV'u.  -March  23,  29;  Llttle- 
ticld.  I.ida,  Afay  7  (Loyola  Society); 
J..yeth.  J.  L.,  .\pril  11. 

McCormack.  J.,  Oct.  10.  3J,  Feb.  2<\ 
22,  April  2:  .Mardones,  J.,  Dec.  12;  Mar- 
tin, F.,  Dec.  2t),  (H.  &  H.):  Martinez. 
I., 'Mar<  h  'JO:  Matzenauer,  M..  Feb.  14 
C.  P.;  -Melba.  Mme.  Oct.  17.  Jan.  11. 
B.  S.  O.;  -Miles.  G..  May  7  (Loyola  So- 
ciety); Miller.  Q Feb.  27  (H.  &  H.l; 
Miller,  E.  V.,  Jaif  23,  (H.  &  H.);  Miller 


v.. 


LeveronI,  E 
Dec.  27,  C.  P 


I: 


5  jniiier,  c;.  v..  jan.       ^n.  «  n.j,  .vnnei. 
■  R.,  Dec.  2ti.  27  (H.  &  H.).   Ian.   Zi  (II 
W&,  H.);  Miura.  T.,  Jan.  14,  T.  T. ;  Morse. 
J.   M.    B..   Nov.   23;  Morse.  J.  .Swart/-,. 
"  Feb.  20. 

■  -NicliolsoM.  n..  March  IK;  Nielsen,  A., 
I  Feb.   21,   T.   T.,   April  G. .  T.  T. 

(lulukanoff,  N.,  Nov.  8.  Dec.  28,  Jan. 
3,  T.  T. ;  Feb.  1',  March  29. 

Parker,  R.,  Oct.  17,  S.  H.;  Peterson, 
M.,  Dec.  27,  C,  l'.;  May  4,  C;  Plersol, 
,M.         March  7  (Apollo). 

Rappold,  -M.,  Dec.  16;  Raaely.  G.  E., 
April  IS;  Relmer,  P.,  Nov.  22,  C.  P.; 
Richardson,  M..  Nov,  16.  C.  P.;  Rogers. 
C,  Jan.  27;  Rogers.  F.,  Feb.  7. 

Schelder.  M.,  Dec.  22.  T.  T. ;  Scotney, 
E.,  Nov.  11.  T.  T.;  Nov.  16  (Apollo); 
March  16,  T.  T.;  Sembach,  J.,  Nov.  1, 
C.  P.;  May  4,  C;  Sharlow.  M.,  March 
13:  Shaun,  J.,  Nov.  IS;  Snelllng.  1..., 
Jan.  3,  T.  T^;  Sundelius,  M.,  Jan.  3.  C. 
i  v..  Feb.  9. 

I     Tdwnsend,  R.,  Jan.  10;  Torpadie.  G., 
I  Dec.   27;  Tracy,  M.,  May  5;  True,  H., 
I  i  April  25. 

;  '     Van  Dresser.  M.,  March  IS,  March  19. 
i  i  S.   ir.  ;  Varesa,  N.,  March  25;  "Vlllani, 
L.,  Dec.  12. 

Werrenrath,  R.,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  14.  S. 
H.;  While.  H.  Nov.  11,  T.  T. ;  March  16, 
T.  T.;  \vmiams,  E..  Nov.  10,  May  7 
(I.ovola  Society);  Williams,  G.  B.,  Jan. 
23,  &•  H.;  Feb.  27,  H.  &  H. 
Z-  natello,   G..   Dec.  12. 


V.  n..  Dec.  2.  T.  T.; 
..!..r  ,  11  34,  B.  S.  C;  Web- 

tier,  C,  Uic. 

Viola:  Ferir,  E..  April  26.  2S 

Contraijaes  viol:  Torello,  .\.,  April  18 
(Apollo  Club). 

Flute:  Barrere,  G.,  with  Mme.  Gull- 
bert,  March  14;  De  MalUy,  C,  May  5. 

Euphonium:  Sordlllo,  F.,  Feb.  20. 

Saxophone:  Mrs.  K.  J.  Hail,  March  31. 

Guitar:  Llobet,  M..  April  2i). 

Organ:  JIarshall,  J.  P.,  Dec.  24,  B. 
S.  O.  . 

Harp:  Sassoll,  K  .  Oct.  30,  Nov.  14,  S. 
H.,  Dec.  2;  WalHer,  V..  Nov.  26. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr 
Mollenhauer.  conductor,  gave  these  per-! 
formances: 

l>ec.  26.   Tlie  Messiah.   Mmes.  Hudson- 
Alexander  and  Keyes:  Messrs.  Reed.i 
Miller  and  Martin.  ' 
Dec.  'Si.   The  Messiah.   Mmes.  Hudson- 
.\lexander  and  Keyes:  Messrs.  .MillT 
and  Connell. 
Jan.   2?.     The   Messiah,    for   the  Chil- 
dren's  HoBpltal  and   the   School  for 
Crippled     and     Deformed  Children. 
Mmes.  Grace  B.  Williams  and  N.  Van 
ilt-r  Vere;  Messrs.  Miller  aind  Brown. 
)"■  li.  Ti.    Mozart's  Requiem  and  Men- 
il,>lssohn'8     F'lrst     Walpurgis  Night. 
-Mmes.  Grace  B.  Williams  and  Chris- 
I'.ne  Miller;  Messrs.  Murphy,  I-'erguson 
.ind  Glenn. 
April   2;!.     Judas    Macoabeaus.  Mmes. 
'•Cniser  Whltcomb.  Woodcock:  Messrs. 
nd  Martin. 
Society.  Mr.  Clifton,  con- 
ihree  concerts: 
.  lu.    I'ranck's  "Beatitudes."  Mifs 
ay    Cord.    George    Harris,  Marion 
ilreen,  Bernard  Ferguson,  .\sslsted  by 
t     the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 
\    Feb.    17.      Part    songs.     Mme.  PovH 

Frlseh.  soloist. 
5   May  4.    Vincent  d'Indy's  "Song  of  the 
Bell"  In  French.   First  performance  in 
the  rnited  States.    Miss  May  Peterson 
and  Joh.i lines  Sembaeh,  soloists. 
The   People's  (,'horal  Union  on  .\pril 
30  performed  Verdi's  Requiem.  Mmes. 
Rio  and  Wakefield;  Messrs.  Harrod  and 
Glenn.    Mr.  George  Dunham  conductor, 
(IS  Mr.  Wodell,  the  regular  conductor, 
was  ill. 

The   Choral    Music    Society.  Sieplv 
I  Towns^nd  conductor,   gave   three  co 
i-ris:   Jan.   12,  Carissiml's  ■.lephthai 
'     Wolf-Ferrari's     "Talitha-Kumi'  ; 
irch  14.  Part  Songs:  -April  21.  Bach's 
■ssion  Music  accoiding  to  Matthew 
he    Loyola   Musical   Society.  Jan 
McLaughlin    conductor,  perform 
i  .«  Redemption  on  May  7.  Mm 
-Alexander.      Lida  Littlefi' 
~;  Messrs.  Evan  Williams.  Josl; 
;  lies. 

The    Apollo    Club.    Mr.  Mollenhai; 
uductor.  gave  four  concerts: 
Vov.     16— Mme.     Scotney,  sopran 

'.list. 


A  series  of  morning  musicales  was 
■  arranged  by  Mr.  S.  Kronberg  at  the 

CopIey-PIaza. 
,  Nov.  1.    Mme.  (Saflski;  Johannes  Sem- 
baeh. tenor;  Beatrice  Harrison,  'cellist. 
Nov.  15.    Mme.  .Martlia  Richardson,  so- 
^    prano;    A'ernon    d'-\rnelle,  baritone; 
^    -Mme.  "Volanda  Mero,  pianist;  .\lberl 
Stoessel,  \  iolinist. 
Nov.  22.    Miss  Marcella  Craft,  soprano; 
.    Paul  Keimer,  tenor;  George  Copela\)d, 
I  pianist. 

Dec.  13.  Miss  Emm.v  Destinn,  soprano; 
iA  Pablo  Casals,  'cellist;  Hans  Ebetl, 
St  pianist. 

,;l  Dec.  27.    Miss  May  Peterson,  soprano; 

•  f\  Miss  Mary  Zanlay,  violinist;  Miss 
■j    Greta  Torpadie  and  Einar  Linden  in 

•  j    "Mamselle  Marietle." 

_VJan.  3.    Mme.   Sundelius,  soprano;  W- 
,<  J    bert  Janpowlski.  baritone;  Miss  Kath- 
l\    leen  Parlow.  violinist;  Mme.  Germaine 
I    Schnitzel-,  piani.st. 
Jan.  17.    Mme.  Frances  .\lda,  .soprano; 
Paul  .\lthouse,  tenor;  Frank  La  Forge, 
pianist. 

!  Ian.  31.  Mine.  Maria  Kousnezoff.  so- 
I  prano;  JIarcel  Journet,  bass;  Mme. 
;  Ethel  Leginska,  pianist. 
,  Feb.  14.  Mme.  Matzenauer.  dramatic 
I  soprano;  Paul  Dufault.  tenor;  .\rkady 
Eourstiii.  violinist. 


These  singer.-;  were  heard  here.    B.  s. 
O.  .stands  for  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
'  tra:   H.  &   11.  for  Handel  and  Haydn 
.  -.  Society;  C.  for  Cecilia;  p:  C.  I',  for  Peo- 
i  Ble's  Choral  Cnion;  A.  for  .\pollo  Club; 
.'I  .S.  H.  for  Symphony  Hall  concerts;  C.  P. 
I  for  Copley  Plaza ;  T.  T.   for  Tremont 
Temple. 

;  Alda.  Mme.,  Jan.  17,  C.  P.;  Allan. 
;  Hugh.  Dec.  16;  Almazia,  Maria.  Dec.  12; 
I  -Xlthouse.  P..  Jan.  17.  C.  P.;  Amato,  P., 
,  Nov.  28,  S.  H. ;  Arkadij,  A.,  Dec.  1  ; 
j  .A.rnalle,  V.  d'.  Nov.  15,  C.  P.;  .\xman, 
I  Gladys.  Nov.  IS. 

'  Baker,  M.  Atwood,  -April  28,  May  2; 
:  Eaklanoff.  G..  Jan.  14.  T.  T.;' Barker,  A. 
i  I'.oberts,  Jan.  2<>  (Longy  Club);  Bernabo. 
j  Kmilia,  .Sept.  19;  Brown.  .-V.  E..  Jan.  l:!. 
I  T.  T..  Jan.  23.  H.  and  H.;  Burns.  Nora. 
'  May  7  (Loyola  Society). 
1  Calvert,  W.,  Oct.  2o:  Cartwright.  E., 
I  Nov.  26:  Caya.  C  Dec.  16;  Clark,  U.f, 
i  April  25  ;  Codman,  .T.,Dec.  14  ;  Conley,  A  , 
March  29;  Connell,  H.,  Dec.  27  (H.  and 
H.);  Cord.  F..  Dec.  16.  C,  Jan.  13.  T.  T.; 
Coudert,  C,  Nov.  28,  S.  H.:  Craft,  M., 
i  Nov.  22.  C.  P.;  Crescenzo,  A.  di,  Feb.  3, 
IT.  T.;  i^ulp,  J..  Dec.  i.  Jan.  S,  Feb.  13. 
I  S.  H.,  March  12,  S.  H. 
I    Destinn,  E.,  Dec.  13,  C.  P.,  Jan.  9,  S. 

II.;  Dostal,  G.,  March  16»  T.  T.;  Dufault, 
i  P.,  Feb.  14,  C.  P.;  Dunlap.  M..  Jan.  14. 
i  T.  T. ;  Dwyer,  -M.  J.,  Dec.  2,  T.  T. 
Bcker.  J..  March  2.  • 

Karrar.   G..   Oct.   30.   Nov.   14,   S.  H.. 
V-  Peb.  4.  B.  S.  O. :  Fay.  M.,  'Feb.  3:  Fergu- 
son, B.,  Dec  16.  C,  Feb.  27.  H.  and  H.: 
il  Fox.  B..  Nov.  5.  Jan.  13.  T.  T.;  Frank. 
E.,  Dec.  28,  -April  26;  Frisch.  P..  Dec.  15. 
Feb.  17.  C,  March  21. 
Gabrilowltsch,  Mme.,   Dec.  16.  March 
ifloQ:  Gadski,  J.,  Nov.  1.  C.  P.;  Glenn,  W., 
I  Feb.  27.  (H.  &H.)  :  Gorgoza.  E.  de,  Nov. 
i  Jreen.  M..  Dec.  16.  C. :  Graveure,  L., 
S.  Jan.  29;  Guilbert,  Y.,  Feb.  17.  21, 
March  14. 

I     Hackett.  A..  Jan.  13,  T.  T..  AprlT  6.  T. 
jT. :    Harris.   G.,   Dec.   16.   C,   .April  24: 
'  ives,  R.  W.,  Nov.  11;  Hemenway,  H. 
Dec.  9:  Hlnkle.  F..  Oct.  24.  S.  H., 
4;   Homer.   L..   Dec.  2;  Hubbard, 
-.  F.  S.,  Dec.  14:  Hudson,  C.  -Alex- 
•  r.  Nov.  29;  Dec.  26,  27,  (H.  &  H.); 

7  (L6yola  Society), 
inpolski.  -A..  Jan.  3,  C.  P.;  Jeane.  B., 
14:   Joslyn.  F.,  (Loyola  Society). 
'   7;  Journet,  M..  Jan.  31,  C.  P. 
; ''nnedy-Fraser.  Mrs.  and  Miss.  May 
Keye.-i.    M..    Dec.    26,   27   (H.    &  IL); 


Many  pianists  descended  on  the  city: 

.Uken,  M.  .A.  (her  piano  trio  MS.  with 
J'essr.-?.  Loud  and  Van  Vliet),  April  11: 

.rnold,  L..  Dec.  16. 

Bajentzen,  A.  Van.  Dec.  16:  Bauer, 
H.,  Nov.  7  (Philharmonic  Orchestra), 
Jan.  16,  S.  H.;  Feb.  7,  Feb.  25,  B.  S.  O., 
March  28,  -April  29;  Buell,  D..  FeB.  29; 
Buonamlci.  C,  .April  4. 

Christie,  W.,  Jan.  19  ;  Cole,  B.  C.  Dec. 
15  (Boston  Quartet):  Cooper,  C,  Feb. 
10;  Copeland.  .Nov.  9,  Nov.  22  fC.  P.); 
Jan.  22,  March  6,  12.  46;  Cornell,  L. 
Dec.  6. 

Deyo.  R..  Dec.  17  ( B.  S.  O.)';  Jan.  19 
(Boston  Quartet);  March  15;  Donahue. 
L.,  Jan.  17;  De  Voto,  -A.,  Feb.  23  (Hoff- 
mann Quartet). 

Ebell.  H.,  Dec.  13.  C.  P.;  Jan.  12 
(Hoffmann  Qua#tet):  March  1. 

ilske.  D..  Dec.  14,  20:  Forbes,  C. 
.April  17;  Fox,  F.,  .April  4:  Friedberg,  C. 
(Kneisel  Quartet),  Nov.  2. 

Gabrilowltsch,  O.,  Oct.  23,  30  (B.  S. 
O.),  :4ov.  5,  Dec.  18,  .Ian.  4  (Kneisel 
Quartit).  Feb.  26,  March  17,  26;  Gana, 
R.,  March  14  (Kneisel  Quartet);  Geb- 
hard.  H..  Nov.  9.  Dec.  9,  Jan.  13.  T.  T.; 
(Jordon.  E.,  Jan.  22;  Grainger,  P.,  Oct. 
24,  S.  H..  Jan.  17. 

Havens,  R.,  Feb.  19:  Hoffmann,  J. 
Feb.  18. 

La  Croix.  A..  March  6;  La  Forge.  F., 
Jan.  17.  C.  P.:  Lawrence,  W.  S.,  Nov. 
11;  leginska,  E..  Dec.  8,  Jan.  ?1,  CP., 
Feb.  24  ;  Lesniewska,  M.,  Nov.  13:  Lay- 
ers, H..  Dec.  12;  Loesser,  .A..  Oct.  17; 
Longy,  R..  Jan.  20  (Longy  Club). 

Maier.  G..  Nov.  23.  Jan.  25.  Feb.  28; 
Martin,  J..  -April  22;  Mero,  G..  Nov.  15,  C. 
P..  Jan.  27. 

Neuhaus.  E.  Nov.  26.  and  another  re- 
cital; Newconib,  E,  Mch.  20;  Newstead, 
•A,  Mch.  15:  Novaes.  G.  Feb.  28. 

Ornstein.  L..  Nov.  16,  Dec.  7,  Jan.  11, 
Feb.  ;i,  22. 

Paderewski,  I..  Oct.  10,  S.  H.,  Dec.  3. 
Dec.  19.  S.  H.,  Mch.  10,  B.  S.  O.;  Paine, 
C.  A..  Mch.  11;  Pattison,  L..  Jan.  5.  Feb. 
29;  Perrv.  E.  B..  Nov.  7;  Plait,  R..  Mch. 
30:  Powell.  J..  Dec.  16,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  13, 
S.  H.,  Mch  7;  Proctor,  G..  Jan.  10;  Pyle, 
W..  Feb.  23. 

Renaud.  E.,  Nov.  5. 

Schelling,  ,E.,  Dec.  31,  B.  S.  O. ;  Schnit- 
zer,  G..  Jan.  3.  C.  P.;  Shaltuck,  A.,  Nov. 
r;  Siedhor,  E..  Mch.  16. 

Thoinpson.  E.,  Nov.  23. 

Vieh.  G.  C.  April  18. 

•Warner,  G..  Feb.  29;  Welsh,  H 
13;  Wille,  S..  May  1. 

Zeisler.  F.  Bioomfield.  No\ .  H. 


Jan. 


These  violinists  appeared: 
-Adamowski.  T..  Dec.  2;  Barstow,  V., 

Dec.  1:  Bourstin.  A.,  Feb.  14,  C.  P.; 
,  Brown.  E.,  April  1;  Codman,  H..  Dec. 
/14;  Elman.  M..  Nov.  16  (N.  Y.  Symp. 

Orch.);  Dec.  5.  S    H.,  Feb.  6.  S.  H.; 

Gresser.  E..  with  Mme.  Guilbert,  Feb. 

17,    et    seq.;    Hochslein,    D.,    Nov.  15; 

Jacobsen,  S.,  Nov.  17;  Kreisler,  F.,  Nov. 

21.  S.  H..  Nov.  26,  B.  S.  O.,  Jan.  2,  S. 

H.  .  30,  S.  H.;  Keller,  H..  May  1;  Lewando 
iR.,  Nov.  23;  McBeath,  d:,  Oct.  10,  :;i. 
H  JTeb    30,  22,  April  2;  McQuaid,  -M.,  Dec. 

Marshall.  G.,  Feb.  7;  Nash.  H.. 
3  April  6,  T.  T. ;  Noack,  S..  -April  14,  li. 
"^'S.  O.;  Ondricek.  Mr.  and  -Mrs.,  Oct.  28; 

Ondricek,  Mrs.,  Nov.  8.  Feb.  9:  Ondricek. 

E..  Dec.  2S.   Feb.  9,  24,  T.  T.;  Parlow. 

K.,  Jan.  3.  C.  S.;  Pochon,  -A.  (Flonzaley). 

Mar<h  16;  Powell.  M.,  Oct.  17;  Seydel. 

I.  .  Nov.  11,  T.  T. ;  Spalding,  -A.,  Nov.  :>. 
Jan.  28,  April  4;  Slillings.  K.  K.,  Nov. 
23,  March  7:  Stoessel.  -A..  Nov.  15,  C.  P., 
Dec.  14,  Feb.  1,  Alarch  29;  Wltek.  A., 
Feb.  11,  B.  S.  O.;  Zanlay,  M.,  Dec.  27, 
C.  P. 

'Cellists:  Casals,  P.,  Dec.  13.  C  P.,  Jan. 
JG,  S.  H..  .March  15  (with  -Miss  Deyo); 
Harri.son,  B.,  Oct.  17,  S.  H.,  Nov.  1, 
C.  P.;  Malkin.  J.,  Nov.  22,  Oct.  24.  H. 
S.  0..  Jan.  9.  S.  H.,  March  29:  Sundby. 


"The  Mayor  of  'Troy."  by  Sir  -Arthur 
,Quilier-Couch,  was  produced  at  the  Hny- 
:market  Theatre,  April  22.    It  was  Sir 
'Arthur's  flrst  play,  which  led  the  Lon- 
Jdon  X'mes  to  remark  by  way  of  Intro- 
duction:   "It  must  be  great  fun  for  an 
iSlartlst  to  experiment  In  &  new  medium. 
'^The  Cinquecentiets  thought  so,  '  at  any 
•rate.  Your  Michelangelos  were  one  day 
-at  paintiiif,',  another  at  sculpture,  the 
next   at  sonneteering.     But   they  were 
what  the  music  halls  call  "Protean  .ut- 
ists'  in  those  day.".    We  are  les.s  ambi- 
tious in  range.    -A  p«slelli.sl  will  have  a 
.shot  at  lithography,  or  a  ballad-writer 
will  venture  on  an  orchestral  score.  'Q' 
began    with    verse    and    crltici.sm  ami 
passed  on  to  prose  romance;  on  Satur- 
■iday  night   he  produced   his  first  i)lay. 
'!  A   nrst  play  is  apt  to  be  like  a  first 
:  lecture,  a  first  speech,  a  first  symphony. 
{There  are  gtjnerally  too  many  ideas,  too 
niany  •movemenlB'  In  it.   'Q's'  first  play 
I  to  be  sure,  has  one  main  idea  or  thesis. 
I'lit  it  lias  too  many  casual  Ideas,  super- 
iluous  details,  loose  ends.   His  main  idea 
!  IS  the  Inconvenience  caused  all  round 
■  bv  the  f eturn  of  the  dead  to  lite.  Re.«ur- 
,  ection~at    any    rate    jifter  sufficient 
.  Uipsc  of  time  for  wills  to  be  proved, 
pi-operty   resettled,  and  griefs  to  have  [ 
calmed    down — i"s    a    social  nuisance. 
When  the  dead  returns  with  ftesh  mil- 
lions, like  Monte  Cristo,  you  have  an- 
other story.    But  when  he  eoiries  back, 
like  Maj.  'I'oogood,  -yvithout  a  penny,  to 
''\  an  estate  long  since  divided  up  among 
IhiS -heirs,  he  is  certainly  de  trop  and 
made  to  feel  it." 

Maj.  Solomon  Hymen  Toosood  was  a 
fat  old  rascal,  loving  flattery,  pompous, 

•  the  sort  of  genial  old  boy.  "  according  . 
.1  to  the  Dailv  Chronicle,  "who  would  .y- 
V  range    to    get  (a    cargo    of    smuggled  j 
,!«biandv  into  port  at  the  very  moment, 
''  that  evervbodv  was  taken  up  with  un-  | 

^  '  veiling  a  bust  in  his  honor.  When  he  ■ 
L-^.'  was  supposed  to  hafe  died  in  an  at-  I 
P  tack  on  a  French  frigate,  the  towns-  , 
j.  1  men  verv  quickly  set  up  a  meinoria  , 
ifi  hospital— and    prepared    to    forget    all  | 
li'iabo-ut  iiim.    He   came   back   10    year.s  [ 
'    later  from  a  French  prison  to  find  n.<  , 
'    place  filled   and   his   property  divided  . 
fo>  among  his  relatives,  his  name  gradual-  , 
uily  dving   into  a    hallowed   Imt  lioary  i 
ffi  inemorv.  Troy  had  no  use  for  Solomon 
Toogood.   'broke  in  your  wars."  T'.o> 
was  'busy  celebrating  peace.  Hobbling 
about  the  town  hospital,  the    old  man 
fumed  and  swore.  But  what  a  pack  ol 
mean,  scurvy  little  rogues  his  .succes- 
sor«  were:  Once  moi-e  he  will  command 
them.  Catching  up  liis  old  Volunteer  i 
uniform  from  il.s  haloed  glass  case  he 
put«  it  stiffly  on.  hobbles  to  the  window 
-and  lets  them  see  and  hear  the  mayor 
of  Troy'  command  his  'Diehards'  once 
more,  in  the  end  he  setUes  down  on  a  | 
convenient  competence.  In  the  last  act 
the  author  rather    fumbles    over  the 
finishing    of   his    pattern.    Instead  of 
leaving  the  old  man,  stripped  of  his 
old  follies  and  resigned  to  fate,  as  he 
smashes    the    otiose    monument  to  his 
memorv,    he   will   drag   him    back  to 
posturing  and   publicity.    The  curiam 
should  fall  on  the  smashed  emblem  of 
the  mayor's  infirmities." 
K'    The  Dailv  Telegraph  found  that  lons^' 
'•'  passages  of  the  play  we-re  designed  to 
preach  a  homily  on  respectable    if  no' 
exhilarating  texts  rather  than  for  any 
more  gajnesome  purposes.     "-After  all 
the  most  manly  and  kindly  morality 
will  not  of  itself  furnish  forth  a  play 
Such  fun  as  the  play  offers  you  is  or- 
dinary and   familiar   even   to  tedium, 
.fust  here  and  there  you  have  hints,  as 
it  were  scraps  from  a  notebook,  of  'Q's 
which   he  meant  to   work  up  into  a 
iolly  chapter  or  two.    But  for  the  most 
piirt  the  liumor  requires  the  smile  of 
charity.    *    *    •    It  is  too  plain  that 
.-^ir   -Arllity  has  not  command  of  the 
ways  of  the  stage.    The  cliche  for  the 
occasion   is   that   the  methods  of  the 
novelist  will  not  do  in  the  theatre.  The 
story,  merely  as  a  stoiT,  's  weak  and 
crude." 

Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke  of  England  has 
written  a  sour  letter  to  the  editor  of 

•  Musical  America.    He  visited  this  coun- 
try last  summer,  thinking  that  hjs  bal- 

'  let-opern  would  be  produced  by  the  Rah- 
inoff-r-  ■■-   '         -  ■ 


d  l"iu.    Jn  I. IS  letter  1 
.ontiadictiiig  certain  statements  made 
#  by  -Mr.  Arthur  Watson  and  "G   W   S  " 
.,;  he  says:    "They  must  remember  iliat  I 
if^f?    splendid    musicians    as    Dvorak,  i 
Niklsch.  Elgar.  .Strauss  and.  no  doubt,  I 
.imany  others,   have  visiteil  the  Fnited  | 
,  States  and  very  quickly  got  out  again,  I 
,  the  .same  as  1  did:   I  do  not  think  (here  \ 
,^  IS  another  country   where  a  musician  ! 
,3  lice  myself,  with  a  Iopk  list  of  v  orks  ' 
'  behind  him,  would  be  e^  .ected  t.  find 
tJ;  linancial   support   Tor   In-    own  oivra' 
There  is  no  doubt  America  has  no  nuisi-  I 
'•al  Ideals  whatever.   I  found  Ujev  t.Tlked 
a  great  deal  about  'art.    but  thev   l,  ive 
iTccioii;;   111  r:      .  '   :,    !„.,.,    ,„...  , 


'     '  It-iitally   Or  not,   in   the  luuuls  uf 
ins.   who  are,  I  admit,  very  fine 
iaii!i.    But  where  do  the  Americans 
in  "    America  admires  the  charla- 
md  they  have  plenty  of  them  in 
'iiidst,  flourishing!" 
Xllilsch  first  came  to  this  country 
-nductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
'  sti-a.    As    the  conductor    he  re- 
ed here  four  A-ears.    His  departure 
the  fourth  season  was  not  wholly 
iiintary.    Wiien  he  visited  this  coun- 
ii      as  the    conductor    of  the  London 
.^Miiphony  Orchestra,  he  did  not  leave 
•intil  his  engagements  were  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Ilolbiooke  is  famous   in  London  for  his 
letters  of  complaint  concerning  musical 
'  Oiulitions  in  that  city.    He  should  take 
■1  more  cheerful  view  of  life  there  and 
here. 


T,ie  Black  Oak  correspondent  of  the 
Riaymer  Bee  infoi-ms»u.?  that  '•Prof. 
J.  D.  Wheeler  gave  an  entertainment 
oi\  his  violin  last  week  which -was  very 
tine.  He  imitated  the  old  cane  mill, 
the  mule,  the  old  sow  and  pigs,  the 
Arkansas  traveler,  the  old  spinning- 
'vheel.  and  various  other  things.  Rev. 
T.awrence  M'heeler  preached  a  couple  of 
sood  sermons,  and  then  C.  W.  Lane 
passed  around  the  hat.  The  collection 
wa.s  i;',  cents  for  the  young  preacher, 
who  thanked  the  audience  for  their  good 
behavior,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes." 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  Germans  are , 
?o  jinxious  to  claim  Shakespeare  for  their 
own,  seeing  that  his  allusions  to  them 
ire  the  reverse  of  complimentaiy,  the 
ihree  Germans  heard  of  in  "The  Merry 
W  ives  of  Windsor"  being  represented  as 
'unconscionable  rogues  who  steal  the 
i'O.st's  horses  :  and  they  are  described  by 
sir  Hugh  Evans  as  "three  cousin  Ger- 
;iians  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of 
Keading,  of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook, 
I  if  horses  and  money."    As  for  Austria, 

w  play  a  more  contemptible  part  In 
jny  ot  the  plays  than  its  duke,  Lymoges, 
Joe.s  in  "King  .John,"  afraid,  despite  his 
Iriud  brags,  to  resent  the  frequent  taunt 
f'f  Faulconbridge  to  "hang  a  calfskin  on 
1  liosc  recreant  limbs." — London  Dally 
"hronicle. 


Mr,  Winthrop 


Mr.  Winthrop! 
Ames     made  a 
Ames  on  the  UIs  speech  at  the  din 
J-         mi      1—    ner  given  in  hon- 

of  the  Theatre  „^  of  b.  h.  soth- 

rvn  and  Julia '  Marlowe  at  the  Hotel 
A.stor  in  New  York.  This  speech  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  7. 


1'iV.st.    lliOL    Aiiierici  1 

second,  that  we  have  fri 

third,  that  these  20  yeai-    i,  )  - 

us  unexampled  material  prosperii 

fourth  'because  of  the  labor  union 

their  influence. 

I'm  not  aiming  at  a  paradox.    DeiVio- : 
cratic  America  has  ^tood  fof"tlie  right., 
of  the  lowest  citizen  to  better  his  social' 
position,  and  he  has'  taken  full  advan-v 
tage   of  this  opportunity;   our   schools i' 
have  made  a  certain  level  of  education 
not  only  free  but  compulsory;  the  na-'-' 
tional  wealth  has  increasfd  by  Ir-.-tps  and 
bounds,  and  vaiiou.'i  so<  i.il  l.>i  ci-.s.  chief 
among  them  the  laboi'  unions,  have  been 
sifting   this   wealth   down   througli  all 
classes  of  society.    The  result  has  been 
that  in  the  last  20  years  those  in  Amer- 
ica who  would   be  called  peasants  abroad 
have  advanced  a  stride   in  the  social 
scale,  and  this  pressure  from  below  ha.^ 
correspondingly  increased  the  lower  mid- 
dle class,  and  in  its  turn  this  has  i-e- 
sulted  in  not  only  doubling:,  it  is  hardly 
wide  of  the  mark  to  s:i.\    it  ii  is  quin- 

itupled  our  theatregoers.    A  "hole  new 
.section  of  the  public  has  got  sufficient 
mental     advancement     and  spending 
money  to  become  patrons  of  the  drama. 
.  Slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidl?^  and 
finally   in   a   flood,    the   newly  sprung 
!  playgoers     announced     Uieir  advent. 
Theatres  upon  theatres  -were  'built,  not  I 
in  New  York  only,  "taut  all  over  the  coun-  I 
try— and  still  they  seemed  too  few.  \ 
The     celebrated     theatrical     "trust,"  ' 
which  had  hitherto  pretty  much  con- 
trolled things,  could  no  longer  keep  its 
dams  in  order.    All  the  old  traditional  ' 
rules  of  the  game  went  by  the  board.  : 
And  still  the  tide  of  the  new  audience  ' 
continued    to    rise.     Plays   had    to  be 
found;  but  from  the  quality  of  the  dra- 
found;  but  from  the  uality  of  the  dra- 
matic fare  they  obviously  relished  and' 
demanded  we  gauged  the  quality  of  theii 
new  patrons.    And  we  found,  to  our  re- 
gret  .and   yours,   that  it  was   not  the  ! 
intellectual  public  that  had  quintupled— 
it  was  the  less  intelligent.    They  were 
iimocent  of  dramatic  standards  and  of 
culture.     To  them  a  play  was  just  a 
"show."    They  cared  nothing  for  such 
things     as     character     delineation  or 
psychological  analysis,  or  subtleties  of 
dialogue— in  short  for  the  things  that 
make  drama  literature.     They  wanted 
a    good  "show"— and    their  definition 


y  iiic!  the  fntirc  \  ear  was  devoted  to 
iisicnl  attractions  with  the  exception 
I  thi  ne  weeks.  The  review  of  the  sea- 
n  follows: 

•Sept.  6— Julia  Sanderson,  Donald  Brian 
.ind  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  "The  Girl  from 
L'tah";  two  weeks. 

Sept.  20— "Ziegfcld  Follies,"  edition  of 
1915,  book  by  Channing  Pollock,  Ren- 
liold  Wolf  and  Gene  Mack,  first. time  ni 
Boston:  six  weeks. 

Nov.  1— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verncfi  Castle 
and  Frank  Tinney.  in  "Watch'  Your 
Step,"  music  by  Irving  Berlin,  book  by. 
Harry  B.  Smith,  first  time  in  Boston; 
five  weeks. 

Dec.  6— "The  Girl  Who  Smiled,"  by 
Paul  Herve,  music  by  Jean  Briquet  and. 
Adolph  Philip,"  first  time  in  Boston;  two 
weeks. 

Dec.  20— Montgomery  and  Stone,  in 
"Chin-Chin,"  book  by  Anne  Caldwell 
and  R.  H.  Burn.=ide,  music  by  Ivan 
Carj'll,  first  time  in  BosljDn;  five  week.9. 

,^an.  ?1— Mizzi  Hajos,  in  "Pom-Pom." 
book  by  Anne  Caldwell,  music  by  Hugo 
Felix,  first  time  on  any  stage;  four 
weeks. 

Feb,  2S— "Around  the  Map."  book  by 
C.  M.  S.  McClellan,  first  times  in  Bos- 
ton; four  weeks. 

Marcb  1'7— Gaby  Deslys,  in  "Stop! 
Look!  Listen!'";  book  b,\  Harry  B. 
Smith,  music  by  Irving  Berlin,  first  time 
Sn  Boston:  four  weeks. 

Api-il  IT— "Watch  Your  Step";  one 
week. 

April  24— George  Arliss.  in  "Paganini.  ' 
by  ICrtward  Knobluch;  one  week.  ; 

May  1— "The  Dawn."  by  George  D 
Parker,  first  time  in  Boston;  two  weeks.> 


Mr.  D.  A.  Casey  names 

SOME  FAMOUS  SPEAKERS. 
Demosthenes. 
Cicero. 
Daniel  Webster. 
TRIS. 


The  New  Republic. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  some  kind  friend  enlighten  the 
ignorant?  What  in  the  name  of  the 
seven  sacred  cats  of  Slam  is  the  New 
(Republic?  * 


The  intelligent  people  who  occasionally 
f^lt  in  front  of  the  curtain  have  fallen 
Into  the  habit  of  berating  pietty  con- 
stantly those  of  us  who  work  behind 
Uiat  curtain.  They  say  that  the  stage 
is  degenerating— at  least,  that  It  Is  not 
on  the  whole  keeping  up  with  them 
intellectually.  And  their  private  grumb- 
lings have  been  taken  up  by  college  pro- 
fessors and  amateur  critics  and  drama 
leaguers  and  stage-soclety-ites,  and  all; 
sorts,  who  raise  their  voices  to  cry  out 
t  hat  it  is  all  our  fault.  I've  sometimes 
been  surprised  that  we  behind  the  cur- 
tain have  managed  to  keep  so  silent 
inder  the  chorus  of  attack.  Perhaps  it 
i.5  because,  trained  to  regard  ourselves 
in  the  old  stage  phrase  as  "the  public'.^ 
Iiumble  and  obedient  servants."  we  don't 
ibink  it  mannerly  to  answer  our  mas- 
ters that  we  think  the  fault  not  ours 
but  theirs.  Moreover,  if  we  reflect  a 
little  I  think  we  should  not  make  that 
answer.  It's  not  true- or  at  best  only 
half  the  truth. 

But  the  accusation  Is  also  only  half 
the  truth.  Any  broad  statement  that 
the  drama  has  in  our  day  gone  back- 
ward is  obviously  too  sweeping.  What 
chance  would  Mr.  Thomas's  subtler 
plays  or  those  of  Shaw  or  Galsworthy 
01-  Barrie  In  his  more  fantastic  vein 
li.Tve  had  with  the  playgoers  of  our 
fathers'  generation — playgoers  who  con- 
ridered  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  a  master- 
piece! Have  you  ever  looked  over  a 
list  of  the  pieces  given  at  Wallack's 
Theatre  in  the  days  of  Its  prime — a 
playhouse  that  all  good  New  Yorkers 
were  brought  up  to  revere  as  a  very 
shrine  of  drama?  I  wish  you  would, 
i^nd  if  their  titles  don't  convince  you 
of  their  qvrality.  Just  read  a  few  of 
tliem.  You  can  find  them  in  dusty 
ellow  covers  at  the     Public  library. 


meant  merely  a  simple,  rapid,  exciting  II  The  first  time  I  ever  read  the  fateful 
f*°'7J:  ^"'^  '^'^'"'"s  action.  The  more  j (words  was  In  B.  L.  T.'s  column.  I 
mtelligent  pitblic  had  increased,  too,  of  1  Iwondered  mildly  why  he  was  so  vague, 
course,  but  in  comparison  its  increase ''tout  I  supposed  it  was  merely  another 
was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible;  and  of  his  subtle  jokes,  and  cut  it  out  for  a 
the  so-called  advanced  drama  began  to  .(rainy  day.     There  are   scarcely  more 


lead  a  hole-and-corner  existence.  In  a 
word,  what  happened  was  a  grand  gen- 
eral watering  of  the  intellectual  stock. 

Now.  alas!    If  you  want  an  intellec- 
tually aristocratic  drama  you  must  have 
an  intellectually  aristocratic  audience.  ;jAs  the  World  Wags: 
The  thing  Js  as  sure  as  sunrise.   Russia  tj  As  I  said  in  my  letter  of  Jan.  1.  at 

Ifirst  I  thought  the  New  Republic  an- 


Ithan  60  or  70  of  his  jokes  that  have 
thus  far  defied  my  patient  analysis. 
But  this  is  the  prize  puzzler. 

CIDRA,  P..  R.,  Jan.  1. 


has  the  most  advanced  stage  today;  and  ' 


In  proportion  to  its  population  Russia 
has  the  fewest  theatres,  and  audiences 
almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  up- 
per clauses.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
man  who  drives  you  In  a  drosky  to  the 
Art  Theatre  In  Moscow  ever  dreams  of 
gomg  inside?  He'd  as  soon  expect  an 
Invitation  to  the  Czar's  garden  party. 
Yet  not  a  month  ago  I  drove  to  a  New 
York  theatre  in  a  taxi,  and  as  I  naid 
my  fare  the  drivei'  asked:  "Boss,  what 
time  does  this  show  begin?  Half-past 
eight'  Just  got  time  to  make  the  gar- 
age and  get  the  wife,"  said  he  "I'm 
going,  too."  Well,  there  you  are!  The 
taxi-driver  and  Mrs.  Taxi-Driver— or  to 
be  more  accurate,  the  class  Just  above 

—    -  ^r-TTc?-.—  .  — 2  _  .  ^  — 
liini  in  the  social  scale,  outnumbers  any 
[I other  in  the  average  modern  audienoO 
j  four  or  five  to  one.   This  is  what  w9 

I  have  grown  to  call  the  General  Public— 

I I  the  public  that  pays  the  piper  and  there- 
'  jfore  calls  the  tune.  And  so  most  of  ug 
I  behind  the  curtain  began  vigorously  td 
j  pipe  ragtime.  Sometimes  when  we  got 
j  veiy  rich  or  very  courageous  we'd  tak« 
ilr\  little  flier  in  Beethoven  or  Debussy 
l  iind  then  come  back  and  pipe  ragtime 


other  of  B.  L.  T.'s  jokes  or  puns;  but 
the  context  seemed  so  sad  that  after 
considerable  .speculation  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  that  theory.    Then  I  began  ; 
to    notice   more   references— thick   and  ; 
fast   they   came— an   evident   quotati«n  ; 
followed  always  by  a  man's  name  and  i 
the  mysterious  "In  the  New  Republic." 
B.  L.  T.  appeared  to  have  found  a  gold 
mine,  and  he  certainly  was  working  it. 
Then  it  ocurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
iiultifarious  signatures  to  the  various  j 
fet    monotonous    excerpts    were    only  j 
bseudonyms  for  B.  L.  T.— that  he  really  | 
Hid  them  all.    But  I  soon  discarded  that  ! 
notion,  for  B.  .L.  T.  Is  too  thoroughly  | 
the  artist  to  be  guilty  of  the  sort  of 
stuff  he  was  quoting.  1 
Then  I  grew  desperate  and  considered  ' 
ivildly.     The  .thing  got  on  my  nerves.  ' 
I  probed  the  theories  that  the  New  Re-  ' 
public  might   be   the   name  of  a  new 
jljreakfast   food   or   a    1917  automobile 
lor  an  indespensable  Ford  car  accessory 
br  a  patent  medicine  for  prohibition  ter- 
ritory— I  probed  those  theories  to  their 
very  depths.    I  said,  "Can  this  be  an  in-  , 
direct  method  of  advertising  some  new 


"»  ou  sliarPTi7,ar  mon:  anon. 
I  am  on  the  right  trail  at  last. 
April  1. 


tiling 


-.product   or  process   or  religion?"  And 
more  vigorously  than  ever  to  pay  out-  ,i still  I  found  no  peace-  ' 


bills. 


We  don't  like  ragtime  ourselves  as  •' 
well  as  other  dramatic  music,  I  asstya:: 
you.  Any  one  that  really  knows  the' 
people  back  of  the  curtain  will  tell  yott  f, 
that,  with  lare  exceptions,  both  actors  1' 
The  moving  picture  people  have  found i  ^"<J  managers  would  mightily  prefer  to  / 
theni.  '.  give  the  public  better  plays  th^n    the , 

I  believe  that  more  good   plays  are;  Public  want.s.     They  sometimes  under-  '■. 
produced  now,  and  that  on  the  whole  f  -^timate  the  public  taste,  it  is  true;  but> 
they  are  as  competently  acted,  as  they  Q"'te  as  often  they  fail  by  aiming  too 
ever  have  been.   And  yet  those  of  ust  high. 

behind  the  curtain  are  the  first  to  ac-i  trouble  with  the  drama  now, 

knowledge  that  something  seems  veryji  ^""^^  for  several  years  In  the  pa.st.  is 
wrong  with  our  stage,  and  that  intel-|  ^^'^^  dominated  by  a   great,  news 

ligent  people  have  every  right  to|i  eager,  childhke,  tasteless,  honest,  crude, 
erumble.  1  think  we  shall  diagnosei  general  public,  and  as  for  blaming  an.v- 
tbo  trouble  more  accurately  if  we  .say|'  I'ody — well,  it's  pretty  poor- fun  blaming 
lliat  the  average  isn't  as"  high  as  it]'"  Sfeat  primal  force  like  gravitation  or 
ht  to  be.  That  the  good  plays  arrflemocracy.  We're  probably  just  going 
.submerged  *iih1  overwhelmed  by  af  through  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
ood  of  Interior  rubbish  that  th«y  seenii  1"^''''°''  gestation,  and  when  the  po- r 
-— ■  '"^*^/*?"V~~  ^  v'  m.,  'oiV^  lentialities  of  our  audiences  have  time 
to  have  got  lost  m  the  shuffle  alto-  develop  they  may  develop  with  it  an 
gether  and  so  given  the  stage  a  general,  .^^^.jcan  drama  that-like  the  drama 
air  of  retrogression.  A  constant  dieti  Elizabethan  England-will  give  us  a 
of    10    trashy  plays  to  one  good  one  i.,|  p,^^^  ^^^^  give  us  a 

what  has  disgruntled    and  ahenated  so'-      -   ^w^- 

many  of  our  more  intelligent  theatre-'' 
goers. 

Well,  who  is  to  blame— we  behind  the 
curtain  or  you  in  front  of  it?  Neither, 
I  think.  Kvils  spring  sometimes  from 
beneficent  sources — as  floods  from  rftin 


Then  I  really  got  down  to  business. 
I  slied  my  coat  and  collar,  I  oiled  my 
fountain  pen,  read  the  entire  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  ninth,  tenth,  and' 
liandy  editions,  looking  up  all  classical 
allusions  In  a  good  dictionary,  and 
copying  and  correcting  all  synonyms, 
antinomies,  and  plausible  'derivations. 
Not  a  word  of  light  could  I  find— not  a 
single,  solitary,  measly,  one  candle- 
power  monosyllable. 


Colonial's  Season 

With  the  performance  of  "The  Dawn" 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre  last  evening, 
the  regular  dramatic  season    at  that 
house  came  to  an  end.   The  year  has 
I  and  droughts  from  sunshine.    I  believe  |  |,pg,.,         r,{  the  most  successful  ones  In 
that  the  average  quality  of  stage  plays         history  of  that  playhouse,  and  the 
has  declined  in  America  during  the  last  j  runs  of  the  chief  musical  comedy 

.  ,  for  il>f!"»   (tiirprishv.    i' .<:•■••>'>-:   siirrr>ssP3  from  Now  York  broke  all  rec- 

;,]  :  bi  II     TIh'  ."sf.'isnii  opened  on  I^abor 


March  1.  ! 
As  .  the  World  Wags :  , 
I  At  last  !  One  calm  day  last  week,  not 
on  the  rid.gepole  this  time,  because  ridge- 
Ipoles  hereabouts  are  made  of  corrugated 
iron  or  zinc  and  are  infernally  sharp, 
one  sweetly  solemn  day,  I  guessed  th  • 
answer — at  least  1  narrowed  the  fiei  i 

Qf  possibilities  considj^rably.  After^  al', 

the  whole  bloonTing  unrverseTs  profiably 
.quite  simple  if  we  only  kni-w — like  the 
(riddle  that  seems  so  absurdly  easy  after 
lone  hears  the  answer.  So  I  said,  "Wh\ 
I  not  give  B.  L.  T.  credit  for  a  novel  an(.i 
I  commendable  essay  in  simplicity,  even 
I  literalness?  Let  us  make  an  investiga- 
tion ujlon  tha/t  hypothesis." 

The  various  names  apiiended  to  the 
il  mysterious  quotations  were  apparently' 
i/.  of  American  ori.;;in.  Let  us  take  "Jolm 
Hi  nry  Smith,  in  the  New  Republic"  as 
our  type.  Now  the  whole  matter  re- 
solves, itself  into  just  two  problems: 
Which  is  the  New  Republic,  and  why 
are  Smith  ef.  al.  afraid  to  state  any 
nioiA  ib'tinitc-lv   x'"-         n,  "       m,  ? 


As  the  'World  Wags: 

In  one  sense  Portugal  Is  the  new  re- 
public—it really  appears  to  have  seen 
the  light.  Yet  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  latest 
flip-flap  has  flopped  China  back  into  the 
charmed  circle.  In  which  of  these 
charming  new  arrivals  among  the  sis- 
terhood of  the  more  or  less  free  nations 
breathes  that  typical  New  Republican 
J.  H.  Smith?  There  is  a  third  possi- 
bility—an  obvious  one.  I  admit  it.  There 
may  be  more.  It  is  possible  that  on 
some  desert  isle  shipwrecked  castaway.s 
have  set  up  an  unrecognized  democracy 
and  are  sending  marconigrams  to  the 
folk  at  home. 

If  Smith  is  an  American.  I  incline 
to  the  latter  theory;  though  It  is  true 
that  his  comments  on  American  insti- 
tutions and  ideals  show  him  scarcely 
more  well-informed  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  America  than  any  fairly  up-to- 
the-average  Portuguese,  Chinese,  or  na- 
tive South  Sea  Island  critic  might  be 
Names  are  funny  things— what's  in 
them?  Perhaps  ,Tohn  Henrv  Smith 
actually  is  a  Portagee,  a  Chinaman 
or  a  bona  fide,  born  on  the  coral 
browned  on  the  sand  South  Sea 
Islander, 

If  not,  and  he  really  Is  an  American 
we  have  but  two  possibilities:  he  must 
either  be  a  member  of  a  party  of  ex-  I 
patrlated  mariners  (as  sugge<:ted ' 
above),  or  be  wandering  at  large"^  in  I 
Portugal  or  China.  And,  I  ask,  whv  is 
he  in  Portugal  or  China?  And,  I  'also' 
ask,  why  is  he  ashamed  to  tell  us  ex-  i 
actly  and  frankly  in  which  of  the  two! 
he  IS?    Does  he  fear  extradition''  i 

I  call  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  to 
witness  that  I  am  in  earnest.  For  good-  ' 
ness  sake,  put  me  wise.    If  the  New  I 
Republic  (I  can't  believe  it),  really  is  I 
a   patent    combination    canopener   and  ' 
corkscrew  or  a  new  kind  of  chewing- I . 
tobacco-or  anything  else  parcels-post-  ' 
able— send  me  one  of  it  C.  O    D  on 
approval,  and  let  me  take  a  look,  taste 
or  smell  at  it.    Or,  if  my  gue.'.s  Is  cor-  i 
rect,    do    What   you    can    to   calm  my 

fte-  -^t  ^^'^'^  ^°'>^^''  ™y  bosom's' 

anguish  by  explaining  whether  the  New  I 
Repub  io  IS  Portugal  or  China,  and  whv 
these  friends  of  B.  L.  T.  wander  there  I 
U         ^^'^  glorious   Gilbert  wrote!  I 
the  delicate  question  which  "     '  I 

Cidr=  T>  ^KAZELTON  SPENCER.  i 
Cldra,  p.  R.,  April  26.  ' 

GERMAN  SOCIETIES  s]nG 

FOR  THEIR  RED  CROSS 

Benefit  Concert  Attended  by  Sev-  i 
era!  Thousand  at  Arena. 

The  united  German  singing  societies 
of  Boston  gave  a  benefit  concert  for 
the  German  Red  Cross  at  the  Arena  j 
last  night,  which  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral thousand  persons.     There  was  a ! 
male  chorus  of  400  voices  and  a  Sym- ' 
phony  orchestra   of   100   players,  with 
Ernst  Schmidt,  assistant  conductor  of 
the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,  as 
conductor.   .Assisting  artists  were  Mrs. 
Sophie     lUing-Schmidt,     soprano,  and 
Herman  Weil,  baritone,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  who  appeared 
in  place  of  Johannes  Sembach  of  the  j 
same  company.  j 

1    Organizations     represented     in  the! 

[chorus  were:  Arbeiter  Turnverein.  Bos-; 

ton  Turnverein,  Boston  Schwaben  Ve- ', 

I 

rein.    Casino    Club,    Concordia   Singing  i 
Society,  Fidelia  Musical  Society,  Froh- 1 
Sinn  Singing  Society,  German- Atnerican 
Singing  Society.  Germania  'V'erein,  Rox- 
bury  Maennerchor,  West  Roxbury  Lie-  j, 
derkranz.  | 

Emmanuel  Marcus  was  chairman  of 
the  co'mmittee  of  delegates.  Christian 
Eberhard  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements. 

The  chorus  sang  with  admirable  affect 
choruses  by  Mohr  and  A'bt  with  orches- 
tral accompanSnent  ami  tvo  fo'k  ^'•np? 
The  end  chorus  of  A\  -  r  I  ^  .  r  : 
March  was  also  sune  h\  u-  .r 
which  was  massed  at  one  end  of  tli»v 
Arena.  The  orchestra,  which  was  large- 
ly composed  of  players  from  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a  splendid 
performance  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poem, 
"Les  Preludes,"  together  with  two  Wag- 
nerian numbers. 

Mrs.  lUing-Schmidt  sang  Agathe's  aria 
from  Weber's  "Freischutz."  Neither  she 
or  Mr.  Weil,  who  sang  two  arias  from 
Wagner,  were  heard  to  the  best  advant- 
age because  of  the  size  of  the  hall.  They 
were  both  warmly  applauderf  by  their 
hearers,  however. 

VICTIMS  OF  DATES  " 


Some  appointed  May  13 — absit 
omen! — the  day  for  wearing  straw 
{hats;  others  May  15.  There  is  no 
(greater  folly  in  sumptuary  laws  than 
j  to  name  any  particular  day  for  the 
j  donning  or  doffin.a:  thick  iinrier- 
Ifiothps  nr  stra«'   h;ii  :  vari'"''!. 


'A  4 


.  .,uii.      ':  .  •     '  'ii.--iiiit'      f  liiiiato 
..jwivs  any  ;iitt.r,    at  regularity  in 
the  daily  life  of  mortals.    This  may 
ho  said,  however:    many  men  now 
wear    underclothes    of    a  certain 
"eight  fhroiighoiit  the  year,  while 
iMv  woiiUI  be  so  brave  as  to  cover 
oir  heads  with  straw  in  winter. 
1  here  have  been  exceptions.  Man\' 
years  ago  a  law>er  in  Hoston  con- 
sulted his  own  taste,  heroically  re- 
gardless of  remarks  made  by  rude 
boys  and  wondering  stranger.^,  and 
in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  a.ssistant  attor- 
ney-general of  the  stale  would  be 
■  i^n  in  the  late  seventies  with  a 
.itered  straw  in  December.  Men 
us   defying  conventionality  were 
(iked  on  as  amiable  eccentrics:  to 
classed  with  wealthy  persons  that 
re  a  silver  watch  with  a  leather 
lin,  or  smoked  stogies  with  an  air. 
In  a  dismal,  ea.^t  windy  day,  and 
'  y  are  not  uncommon  this  month — 
smiling  May  in  New  England  is 
.1  /iction  of  the  poets — a  man  with 
a  straw  hat  is  an  incongruous  and 
depressing  sight.  No  one  knows  what 
the  morrow  may  bring  forth.  The 
derby  or  the  slouch  should  hang  on 
a  peg  next  the  straw.    Surely  there 
is  no  weakness  in  suiting  the  hat 
to  the  weather,  but  such  is  male 
obstinacy,  that  a  straw  once  sported 
ust    be  worn    whether    the  sun 
ilazes  or'  sulks  like  Achilles  in  his 
tent.     No    one,    though   armed  in 
triple  brass,  can  help  knowing  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  that  he 
is  foolish  and  looks  foolish  in  his 
defiance  of  rain  and  cold.    Yet  as 
it  has  gone  forth  that  straw  hats 
('  the  thing  on  May  1.").  man  out- 
ardly  glories  in  his  obedience  to 
■  iistom.    It  may  also  be  said,  the 
ir-wer  the  straw  hat,  the  greater  the 
)!oongruity. 


I  hey  , 
that    ■  1  ■ 

\lsslll(},   ill  M 

The  mu!«lc 
«upposod  In  f 
the  tired  I'u.- 
'  niontal  aii  '- 
lovers.  Willi 


nv-n  entorln:; 
pranclnpr  and 

friwdly  clioiu.- 
Hvcllor 


lit;  and  111  daily  piaoi ice. 
is  of  the  type  thnl  s  fondly 
"niho  and  e.^icitr  altcrnaloly 
man.  There  are  .senti- 
tlioie   are   the   duets  of 
\  iiiiiis  wonio;i  .ind  >  "  ' 


t  nv-n   entorlii!;   and   leaving  the 

wrijgUnR,    to    fori  11 
II  l  ie  arc  wKllzes:  there 

 .w>piciits  with  blasts  of 

,  lir.Tss  and  thiiinrini^ .  of  the  drums  for 
elllPh.^3l.s.    The  r,|'e.  iator  who  is  in  the 
jluihlt  of  nlinii.l  i'C  -hows  of  thi.s  natvire 
rrre:ir.«;  the  strain.^  and  is  not 

!  disturbed  d  l\v  music  that  is 

1  .striklnslv  '  - 

^rl».'<  Nnmaira  SMiig,  effectively  .-ind  in 
a  -pleaslns  inaiinei-,  when  slie  did  not 
force  her  tones  or  essay  cadenzas.  Miss 
Demarest  by  her  entrance  in  the  second 
act  gave  lite  to  :\  piece  that  liad  sadly 
needed  it.  Her  onn  energy,  activity, 
lack  of  S5lf-consciousnes.i.  her  incisive 
manner  and  doniinatlns  ai's  set  flings  , 
'a-BOinK.  Mr.  Korde  played  the  banker  ^ 
in  light  comedy  vein.  Mi«.  ( ".oldswortliy 
sjinp;  acceptably  and  acted  easily.  Tlien 
there  was  Mr.  Simons  who  excited 
laughter  by  his  adventures  with  a  step- 
ladder,  tin  pans  and  a  tabic  for  bottles 
of  wine  and  .slione  waters.  Nor  should 
Messrs.  Raynrond  and  Caverly  be  passed 
l.y  without  a  word,  for  their  misuse  of 
Knglish  and  use  of  German  certainly 
amused  many.  In  one  instance  their 
\ise  of  CJerman  w^as  an  abuse.  U  is  hard- 
ly the  time  to  give  in  German  befoi^e 
.nn  American  audience  a  long  description 
of  an  Invention  to  keep  flies  out  of  but- 


Uub,  iuid  .■>ji<  uiiing  iiis  legs  tar  apart 
telling  one  of  his  yarns? 

Let  u.s  have  .some  authoritative  opin- 
ion on  this  wonderful  concatenation  oi 
words,     which     the     dictionaries  and 
'M  iopaedias  in  our  part  of  Down  Ka.st 
far  fail  to  reveal  to  considerable  re- 
"■<^'i.  J.  A  P 

i'ortland.  Me. 

The  question  i.s  a  natural  one.  AVc 
work  out  the  an.swer  in  this  way: 

"Sark"  is  a  good  Scotch  and  north 
England  word   tor   "shirt."    The  verb 
sark"  means  to  furnish  or  clothe  in  a 
,  sark.    "Kn"  is  a  prefix  to  verbs  with 
•  the  sense  of  putti^ig  (the  object)  into 
or  on  something,  or  putting  something^ 
on    the   object.     Hence    ensaiking  is 
putting  on  ono'.'i  .shirt. 

A  bifurcated  garment  may  be  either 
drawers  or  trousers.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seen  putting  on 
his  shirt  and  nether  garments?  The 
author  of  the  'Xifo  of  John  HaV  con- 
firms us  in  this  opinion.— Ed 


For  the  Teeth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'•Road  Breaker"  thinks  ho  has  a 


If 


patent  in  vaseline  an  a  tooth  paste,  I 
shall  claim  one  in  using  art  paste  on 
,  mine.    To  some  of  us  all  tubes,  as  all 
coons,  look  alike.       MlI.i:.lE  MARIA 
Boston,  May  13. 


'A  BRAZILIAN 
HONEYMOON' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

WILBUR  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "A  Brazilian  Honey- 
moon" by  Sdgar  Smith  from  the  orig- 
inal   of   Julius    Brammer    and    Alfred  i 
Qrunwald.    lyrics   by   Matthew  Wood-f 
ward,  music  by  Robert  Wlnterberg  and 
Blgmund  Romberg.    Produced  by  Messrs. 
Shubert  at  New  Haven.  Ct..  May  U, 
ISlti.    Charles  Prevln,  musical  director. 
Hcrr  Zamzellui  Sbep  Camo 

anda  ZamzelluB  Katileeo  George 

S'var.hliae.  .  _  Marlon  BaUou 

>  .;   Olaf  Naneen  CKtton  Webb 

-  S>vartS8trom  DoUv  Castles 

>        LIverstol  Hal  B-orde 

-  '   Marguerite  Namara 

'        '^iS'  Louis  A.  Simons 

■  •      lorkel  Albert  M.  Ravmond 

>chnurkel  Fraul:  Carerly 

Heinz  TOO  Beedlgeo.Jobii  H.  Goldsnorth.v 

;  Nora  Wblle 

'  ^'1   Fr.inces  Demniost 

 Lester  S-'liarff 

 Katberlne  Collier 

 PblUp  Dunning; 

".N.  i;iazilian  Honeymoon"  Is  frankly! 
announced  as  a  summer  show.  Its  sole 
purpose  Is  to  win  popularity.  That  It 
pleased  the  large  audience  last  night  at 
the  Wilbur  Theatre  was  evident.  Many 
songs  and  choruses  were  repeated  a?aJn| 
and  again,  ard  the  vaudeville  featuie.'^.l 
especially  those  of  an  acrobatic  char- 
actor,  excited  uproarious  laughter.  The 
sight  of  a  grown  man  falling  headlong, 
has  been  regarded  as  funny  on  the  stage 
of  every  country  for  many  years.  (See 
the  treatises  of  Bergson  and  Sully  on  I 
laughter:  also  the  essay  of  Baudelaire). 

Since  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  one 
ihat  sways  the  minds  of  managers.  Itj^ 
be  idle  to  consider  seriously  en-i 
lunents    of    which    "A  Riazilian 
moon"  Is  a  fair  type.     Xo  ono. 
however  should  reproach  this  piece  for 
the  absence  of  plot;  the  libretto  is  a  I 
plot.    Old  friends  appear  on  the  stage: 
the    supposeOly    rich    banker,    now  in] 
Stockholm,  who  is  bankrupt  and  wishes 
his  daughter  to  wed  an  enormo.i.sly  rich 
baron:  the  baron  "who.  is  in  reality  pen- 
niless;  the  banker's  daughter,  who  in 
the  first  act  loves  a  young  Ikutennnt. 
then  loves  the  baron,  but  only  whe.n  s!i,' 
learns  that  he  is  poor;   the  rich      .  i 
asclnatlng  woman  from  South  .\iii.  i  .  :i 
his  time  Brazil,  who  crosses  the  s' :t 
o  look  into  her  business  affairs  aiv,  Ir- 
■  identally   indulges    herself   in  .  nia  :<iMg 
nd  unmaking  amorous  complications; 
lie    cOi>ilo  servant    with,  a    taste  for 
i.quor.  this  time  the  banker's  secret  iry; 
and   io.    two   German   comedians,  dis- 
guised as  Swedish  creditors,  but  wiiu 
the    old    familiar    stafrc    bn      ^ss -tlip-.- 


Only  a  lew  days  ago  some  one  asked 
whether  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  were  still 
alive.   We  answered,  yes,  not  knowing 
that  even  then  she  was  near  her  end. 
Born  in  1S43,  she  made  her  debut  in  con- 
cert at  Pittsburgh  in  ISCO.   Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  opera  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  New  York  as  Gilda,  Feb.  26, 
1861.    The  week  afterward  she  came  to 
Boston.  In  her  memoirs  she  says:  "Bos- 
ton would  not  have  'Rigoletto.'   It  was 
considered    objectionable,  particularly 
the  ending.    For  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son "Linda  di  Chamouni.x'  was  expected 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Bostonian 
public."    She  enjoyed  her  first  visit  in 
this  city,  and  gave  an  amusing  account 
of   it  in   her   volume   of  recollectioixs. 
roasting  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  and  Miss 
Fanny  Reed,  who  invited  her  to  their 
home  and  then  insisted  tliat  she  should 
.sinTS.    "They  were  struggling  hard  for 
.social  recognition  in  Boston,  and  every 
■  drawing  card  was  of  value,  even  a  new, 
:  young  singer  who  might  become  fa- 
I  mous. "    But  she  was  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
I  .ind  Mrs.  Fields,  l.ongffellow,  "Tom"  Ap- 
pleton,    Thomas    Bailey    Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  Mrs.  Howe,  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  others.    She  kissed  Julian 
.Hawthorne,  a  boy  of  about  12  vears- 
J  kissed  him  to  his  great  annoyance. 
^    Alas,  there  were  no  records  of  voices 
taken  in  the  sixties  and  seventies!  Her 
.  voice  was  a  beautiful  one,  pure,  true 
'  sympathetic.    It  mattered  not  whether 
she  sang  in  Italian  or  English,  the  tonal 
quality  was  charming.    Many  in  Boston 
remember  her  on  the  stage,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  her  singins;. 
The  >ounger  generation  does  not  wish 
to  be  told  tliat  it  has  missed  anything- 
that  it  h:^s  not  seen  Fechter.  E.  L.  Dav- 
enport, Adelaide  Neilson,  Salvini,  Rossi 
Lester  Wallack,  or  heard  this  or  that 
Binger.    We  older  ones  have  been  bored 
hy  those  who  heard  Jenny  Lind.  and  we 
look  a  malicious  pleasure  in  telling  them 
that  her  voice  had  a  bad  break  in  it 
and  her  emotional  range  was  limited,  if 
unprejudiced  contemporaneous  account 
Is  to  be  believed. 

It  is  often  said  that  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  was  the  first  American  singer 
to  win  a  reputation  in  Europe.  .«he 
was  one  of  the  first,  but  Squires,  the 
tenor,  Mrs.  Estcott  and  a  few  others 
were  long  before  her. 

When  she  first  sang  in  Boston  there 
were  only  300  persons  in  the  house. 
That  made  a  deep  impression  on  her. 
She  alludes  to  the  fact  more  than  oncf- 
in  her  memoirs,  an  unusually  entertain- 
ing volume,  though  many  ungracious  re- 
marks about  other  singers  misht  well 
be  omitted.  The  book  is  full  of  graphic 
descriptions,  amusing  anecdotes,  and 
there  are  pages  that  show  she  had  the 
soul  and  mind  of  the  true  artist.  It  i.s 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  printed  eulog>- 
of  Mme.  Farrar  by  herself. 

U  may  interest  some  to  note  the  first 
appearance  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in 
opera  in  this  city.  Academy  of  Music 
(Boston  Tlicatre)  March  19.'lg61;  Miss 
Kellogg,  Linda;  .\delaide  Phillips,  Pier- 
atto;  Brignoli,  Carlo;  Ferri,  Antonio. 
Susini  11  Prefotio ;  Dubreul,  Marchese. 


Swedish  Movements. 

We  read  not  Ions:  ago  of  a  plot  to 


kill  the  Kins:  of  Sweden  at  a  horse 
show.  His  illustrious  predecessor,  Gus- 
tave  nr.,  was  assassinated  at  a  masked 
ball,  hence  the  opera  "Un  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  performed  here  last  month, 
although  \erdi  was  obliged  to  change 
the  name  of  the  ruler  and  the  scene  of 
tragedy  from  those  in  Scribe's  libretto 
which  served  Auber  for  his  opera  \ 
Queen  Dowager  of  Sweden  died  of  apo- 
plexy  while  witnessing  a  play  entitled 
,  X.ifc  IS  But  Smoke."  She  was  a  l^-'rench- 
woman  named  Clary.  Bernadotte  mar- 
ried her  when  she  was  17  and  he  vias 
twice  her  age.  Joseph  Bonaparte  had 
married  her  younger  sister. 

A  Double  Set. 

Mr.  Fred  Quillen  of  Columbus  Ind 
applying  for  enlistment  in  the  United 
^tate.s  army,  wa.s  rejected  because  ho 
had  a  double  set  of  teeth  so  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  the  "Q"  sound  in 
his  name.  He  was  not  the  first  to  be 
thus  afflicted  by  Nature.  Driptino  the 
daughter  of  King  Mithridates  by  T.aod- 
ice.  his  queen,  had  a  double  row"  It  was 
reported  of  Ixiuis  XTH.  that  he  had  a 
double  row  m  one  of  his  jaws,  "which 
was  some  hindrance  to  him  in  the  rcadi- 
nes.s  of  his  speech."  Realdus  Columbus 
a  phy.sKian.  who  taught  anatomv  at 
Rome  the  author  of  "De  re  Anatomica  " 
row         '^'^  I'ad  a  triple 

Why  should  Mr.  Quillen  be  rejected 
because  he  cannot  pronounce  his  name 
I  distinctly?  He  is  not  obliged  to  shout  it 
I  In  battle.  Falstaff  regretted  bitterlv  that 
his  name  was  terrible  to  the  enemy 


SAM  BERNARD  "OF  25  YEARS 
AGO"  APPEARS  AT  KEITH'S 

Attractive, 


'     ' --^    I'i    Ooi3ii)OSi''rs   tiieu  livin:;. 
Many  of  his  compositions  have  been 
heard  in  Bostod,  and  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  discuss  {hem  at  length.  This, 
however,  may  te  said:     Reger,  his 
music,   and   th^   devoted  Regerites 
were  characteifistic  of  the  modern 
German  kuitur.    His  music  is,  first 
of  all,  efficient.'    A  supreme  master 
of  counterpoint,  he  wrote  enormously, 
as  thou.s^h  he  would  subdue  the  mu- 
sical  world   by  mass  and  impact. 
There  is  little  in  the  long  list  of  his , 
compositions  that  has  aesthetic  beau- 
ty  or  charm.    His  musicjis  cerebral. 
There  is  a  certain  "militairism"  in  his 
expression,  whether  the  work  be  for 
•  orchestra,  chamber  club  or  choral  so- 
I  ciety.    There  is  even  a  prejudicing 
arrogance  in  his  invention  and  style. 
Some  have  said  that  Richard  Strauss 
in  his  music  is  typical  of  modern 
Germany.    This  is  not  true.  Strauss 
has  imaginatioiT,  and  with  all  his  ex- 
travagance and  his  brutality,  there 
are  many  pages  of  tenderness,  grand- 
eur and  bt'auty,  not  parochial,  not 
national,  but  of  value  to  the  world. 
Reger,  as  a  rule,  wrote  as  if  he  werei 
associated  in  the  Krupp  industry,  but 
not  aS    silent  partner. 


Comedian     Heads  an 

Vaudevlle  Bill. 

Bam  Bert.ard  is  the  principal  figure  at 
P.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  In  a 


B. 


Strange  Words. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  should  like  to  inquire  of  your  very 
learned     correspondents     the  precise 


meaning  of  this  quotation  from 
"Life  of  John  Hay."  vol.  1,  p.  lOl. 

"Whence  on  clear  afternoons  is  to  be 
seen,  windows  favoring,  the  President 
(Lincoln)  en.sarking  and  bifurcate  dis-' 
chrysalizing.  "  This  is  a  sort  of  won- 
derful performance.  Can  it  po-fsiblv 
mca-^   th:,t    r.-,  .|,l,.Mt    T.i,,  ..:,-;  .^.^j,, 

■  b.v   a  i 


monologue  "as  he  appeared  2.5  years 
ago."  In  those  daj  s  the  comedian  was 
fond  of  showing  his  "legitimate"  style, 
for  he  always  balanced  his  act  with  a 
pathetic  touch  and  a  bit  of  the  melo- 
dramatic. Last  night  he  recalled  the 
old  days  principally  through  his  dress 
and  make-up.  There  was  the  commodi- 
ous dress  suit  and  the  luxurious  blonde 
wig.  His  monologue  Is  not  only  funny 
and  brought  out  In  subtle  detail, "but  the 
emphasis  he  brought  about  in  his  hy- 
steria over  pounding  home  a  point  in  the 
knotting  of  his  feet  was  an  unusually 
clever  bit  of  business.  Mr.  Bernard  also 
favored  with  some  side-splitting  paro- 
dies that  brought  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  into  the  act,  and 
any  revie%v  of  the  act  would  not  be  com- 
plete w^ithout  mention  of  Mr.  Cohen,  tli- 
deader,  who  gave  and  took  with  the 
pomedian  in  snappy  and  spontaneous 
if  fashion. 

Maude  Muller,  an  eccentric  comedi- 
enne, surprised  agreeably  with  the  un- 
expected turn  of  her  act.  Starting  on 
the  line  of  low  comedy,  she  sang  an 
exacting  operatic  aria  with  facility  and 
good  tone. 

Other  numbers  that  pleased  were  the 
musical  act  of  Master  Dave  Schooler 
and  Louise  Dickinson;  the  Primrose 
Four,  the  ponderous  quartet,  with  their 
fascinating  tricks  of  harmony;  Dorothy 
Regal  and  company,  in  an  amusing 
sketch.  "The  Girl  at  the  Cigar  Stand": 
.Xorthlane  and  Ward,  a  clever  pair  of 
dancers;  Max  Le  Hoen  and  Mile.  Du- 
preece,  in  a  novel  target  act:  Lu^y  Vala- 
mont  and  Jack  Raynen,  in  operatic  se- 
lections, and  Roy  Harrah  and  his  skat- 
ing girl."?,  in  a  graceful  act  on  tlie  roll- 
ers. 


r 


AN  EFnCIENT  COMPOSER 


Max  Reger  died  last  week,  a  Ger- 
man, who  by  some  of  his  countrymen 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Gor- 
man composers,  and  therefore  tlf" 


rak-e  ohy  geutleni.in  itl„-  ,n.)re  respectable 
the  better)  and  charge  him  with  what  yon  and 
all  the  world  know  to  be  false.  Then  revilo 
him  for  It,  as  If  it  were  true.  This  done,  re 
tract  your  lie  as  sixin  as  possible;  but  lnste«,i 
of  showing  any  sliume  for  It.  or  any  sorrow 
for  the  Insult  you  have  henped  on  an  Innocent 
person,  be  particularly  careful  to  glory  In  the 
one  and  add  to  the  other  by  sneerlugly  observ. 
Ing  that  you  are  pleased  to  see  he  is  not  quite 
60  bad  as  you  thought  him. 

Random  Notes. 

"Prof.  Cook  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago goes  to  Yale."  There  has  alreadv 
been  a  famous  Prof.  Cook  at  Yale,  Rob- 
ert J.  Cook,  professor  of  aquatics. 

In  New  York  last  Saturday,  the  dav 
h^i.!^"^  Si^eat  parade  was  practically  a 
holiday.  In  Boston  the  request  has  been 
made  that  the  coming  parade  for  pre- 
paredness be  so  arranged  that  Saturday 
trading  will  not  suffer.  For  though  on 
patriotism  he  is  bent,  the  Bostonian  has 
a  thrifty  mind. 

By  the  way,  a  "  'ateemed  contem- 
porary" uses  the  phrase,  "the  parade 
be  so  routed."  Here  the  verb  "rout" 
Is  associated  with  "route,"  but  this  verb 
does  not  exist.  There  was  a  verb 
"rout,"  meaning  to  assemble,  to  gather 
or  herd  together;  also  to  stir,  move;  to 
be  riotous;  to  scour,  ride  along  in  a 
troop,  but  it  has  long  been  obsolete. 

Short  Cake. 

We  are  told   that  Bostonians  relish 
only  the  "old-fashioned  kind  of  short 
cake."     (Short    cake    here    stands  for 
strawberry  short  cake.)   Yet  in  some  of  Mec] 
the  recipes  recommended   we  find  the 
phrase:    "Serve  with  whipped  cream." 
Xow  whipped  cream  on  strawberry  short  i 
cake  fit  to  be  eaten  is  the  abomination 
of  desolation.  •  | 
^    What  is  short  cake?    "Short"  when 
applied  to  edible  substances  means  fri-  i 
able,  easily  crumbled.    A  short  cake  is  I 
a  cake  made  short  with  butter  or  lard,  t 
Let  us  now  quote  from  the  great  Ox- 
ford Dictionary:  "The  specific  application 
varies  according  to   locality;   In  some 
English  districts  the  word  means  a  cake 
of  shortbread;  elsewhere  in  England  and 
In  the  United  States  It  is  applied  to  a 
rich  tea  cake,  and  to  a  cake  of  pastry 
enclosing  a  layer  of  fruit;"    In  Wright's 
Dialect  Dictionary  w^e  find  that  in  Cum- 
berland, at  fairs,  short  cakes  are  oblong 
squares  made  of  flakey  puff  paste  with 
about  a  dessert  spoonful  of  currants  In 
the  centre  and  a  cover  of  pastry  on  top 
In   Yorkshire,    "fatty   cakes"    are  for 
everyday   use;    "short   cakes"   are  for 
Sundays  only,  and,  buttered,  are  reck- 
oned a  luxury  among  the  poor. 

-\t  the  famous  supper  described  by 
Irving  In  the  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low"—a  description  of  good  eating  that 
Is  to  be  classed  with  those  found  In 
novels  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Dumas  and 
Mortimer  Collln.s— there  were  sweet 
cakes  and  short  cakes.  Were  these  the 
cakes  known  to  the  young  Walt  Whit- 
man on  Dong  Island,  mentioned  by  him 
at  the  end  of  that  great  yawp  begin- 


ris,  th.n  t^  '■^'''  "^'^f  °^  ^^'^ss  is  no 
stars"'  Whltn,^""''""^.-^"^'^  °f  the 
'"f^fl    T  ends    by  saying: 

And,  I  could  come  every  afternoon  of 
my  life  to  look  at  the  farmer's  gW  bolt- 
shortcake.  •''""  '"^■'^^"'^  ^X-S 
As  there  are  persons  who  put  Roche- 
fort  cheese  on  crackers  and  call  the 
mess  a  Welsh  rabbit  so  there  a?e  m^ s  I 

oaTe^'thrt^i^^o'"  ^^'--"-rrsho^t- 
rle«  o!,/.  <^°'"Pounded  of  strawber-' 

ries  and  some  doughy,  gluey  substance 
or  a  cake  that  is  like  unto  leatherv  and 
cold  dry  toast,  or  -something  resemb- 
ling compressed  sawdust,  smeared  with 
whipped  cream.  A  woman,  cook  or 
m...tress,  or  daughter  of  the  house  or 
maiden  aunt,  that  can  make  a  genuine 

t7T.zz:^>7:^'^ 


'  n  \'er  sei'ii  om  i  Boston. 
,  rionff  dweller.-,  in  VernfiP; 
^ ;  issachusetts  in  the  sixtic.  . 
■ilternate  layers  of  doughnut  stuff  and 
:^haker  apple  sauce,  until  the  tart  was 
a  little  larger  than  a  full-sized  loaf  of 
Boston  brown  bread.  Was  the  tart 
n rimed  after  Timbridge,  Vt.?  Alas,  the 
i.-al  old-fashioned  Shaker  apple  sauce, 
•ilack  but  comely,  with  thick  slices  of 
apple,  13  no  longer  to  be  found. 


'In  South!Africa  it 
ftrogs  and 


Toads  In  the  Weill 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  E.  Ackermanntwrites  to 
Notes  and  Queries: 
was  a  common  belief  that 
toads  purify  the  water  In  which  they 
live,  and  apparently  the  belief  Is  held  in 
Great  Britain  also.  What  is  the  origin 
or  this,  and  is  there«any  justification  for 
It?"  I  , 

Those  of  us  whp  were  brou*t  up  m 
the  country  remember  the  cldanlng  of 
wells;  how  there  would  be  Horror  in 
The  household  If  a  frog  or  t#ad  were 
discovered.  If  any  one  in  the  farm- 
house died  of  typhoid  fever,  a  frog  was 
accused,  although  the  well  was  conven- 
l»ntly  near  the  barnyard  or  an  out- 
bouse.  Never  did  we  hear  from  old  in- 
habitants versed  in  curious  folk  lore 
e.-^pecially  medicinal— for  strange  and 
repulsive  remedies  were  given  and  not 
alone  on  lonely  hillside  farms-the  re- 
port that  frogs  and  toads  were  purifiers 
ot  water,  natural  filters. 


Without  Frying. 

'  \  Boston  woman  recently  went  Into 
an  Intelligence  office,  ironically  so 
called,  in  search  of  a  cook.  She  found 
one  with  good  references.  Ellen  asked 
$10  a  week,  but  after  some  minutes  of 
argument,  say  rather  persuasion  or  en- 
treaty, condescended  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion if  she  were  relieved  from  frying. 
Is  frying  so  burdensome  a  task  that  It 
i.-;  worth  $1.50  extra?  Precisely  what  did 
Ellen  mean  by  frying?  There  is  light 
frving;  there  is  frying  in  deep  fat. 
Think  of  a  housewife  obliged  to  pay 
$8.50  a  week,  yet  forced  to  go  without 
doughnuts. 

'RAMONA'IS 


-    By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Ramona,"  ft  cinema- 
theatrical  entertainment  adapted  from 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Produced  by  W.  H.  Clune.  Carli 
D.  Elinor,  musical  conductor. 

Senora  Gonzaga  Moreno  Lnrllne  I-yons 

I  eline  Moreno.  Jr  N.  de  Brulller 

.'icnorita  Rsmona  Phall  Adda  Gleaeon 

Alessandro  .Assls  Monroe  Sallst>i5ry 

I'ltlier  SalTierderra  H.  M.  Best 

.Tnan  Canlto  E.  Valencia 

Margarita  Beatrice  Burnham 

Maids  H.  Davenport 

Old  Juanita  Mrs.  Gordon 

.topp  Wesley  Warner 

Clilef  Pablo  Assls  Chief  Stflndlnft  Bear 

'  armena  Inez  Gome«  I 

Mrs.  Hartsell  Rosa  Dra.r 

.lim  Farrar  James  Needliam  ■ 

Father  Gaspara  .T.  L.  Franck 

In  the  prologue  the  chief  characters 
are  as  follows: 

-enorita  Ramona  Gonzaga.  .  .  Mabel  Van  Buren 

\neus  Phall  Hlohard  Sterling 

■'.'■n.  Ffllp"  Moreno  N.  de  Bnillier 

I  St^noritn  Herinosa  Gonzaga .  . Miss  I.iirline  L.vonfi\ 

Scnora  Moreno  ,_.Mis8  Lurline  Lyons 

.sonor  Gonzaga  Hubert  Whiteliead 

I.ieut.  Ortegna  Arthur  Tarern 

rather  Salvlerderra.  H.  M.  Best 

Soft  Wind  Princess  Ked  Wing 

llaniona  Phail  Miss  Anna  lehr 

r'cUpe  Moreno.  Jr  Master  Victor  Vallejo 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prologue  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  two  acts 
the  stage  is  set  as  for  a  play.  The 
scenes  with  living  actors  are  superflu- 
ous. The  music  that  is  sung,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prelude  to  the  last  act, 
is  not  of  any  Importance,  and  it  was 
poorly  sung. 

But  the  cinema  entertainment  was  In- 
teresting and  effective.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary to  describe  a  play  based  on 
Mrs.  Jackson's  novel,  a  novel  with  a 
purpose.  No  doubt  this  entertainment 
win  lead  the  younger  generation  to  read 
the  story,  and  wonder  at  the  base  treat- 
ment of  peaceful  Indians,  with  the  i 
Great  White  Chief  at  Washington  ap- 
parently consenting.  The  pictures  show 
the  -Ateea  and  cruelty  of  the  settlers 
morn  vividly  than  any  printed  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  prologue,  Phail's  wooing  of 
Ramona  Gonzaga  is  depicted,  but  the 
pictures  do  not  tell  the  spectator  why 
the  beautiful  betrothed  deserted  him 
durlni;  his  absence  to  marry  the  dlstin- 
igulslierl  Mexican  general.,.  Then  Phall 
wandrrs  about  broken  hea*rted,  and  all 
Indian  woman, 
the  heroine 
The  pictures 


rraphloally  incidents  In  Mr.s,  Jackson's  ! 
novel.  We  are  shown  how  Kamona  fa,Ils 
in   love  with   the   Indian,  Alessandfo, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  stern-faced,  ; 
inexorable  Senora  Moreno;  how  the  lov- 
jers  run  away;  how  the  white  men  burn  ' 
the  Indian  village  and  drive  the  Indian.s 
like  cattio  before  them.    The  trials  and 
tribulations  of  Ramona,  the  madnes.s  ct 
her  liu.sband  and  his  murder,  the  ciue.-t 
of  the  faithful  Felipe,   the  final  scene 
of    happiness— these    are  realistically 
portrajed.  ^ 

Many  of  the  scenes  are  beautiful, 
many  are  startlingly  realistic;  some 
are  exciting.  The  scenes  of  ranch  life 
arf>  picturesque,  especially  those  of 
shearing  the  sheep.  There  are  remark- 
able views  of  fast  riding  in  mountam 
passes,  over  plains,  through  forests  and 
across  streams.  Very  graphic  are  t'le 
pictures  showing  the  destruction  of  the 
village  and  the  panic  of  the  terrorized 
natives.  There  are  charming  interiors. 
All  in  3,11,  an  engrossing  portrayal  of 
life  In  southern  California. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  actors 
In  these  scenes  are  the  sheep,  horses, 
birds  and,  above  all,  the  dog  that  is  the 
companion  of  Ramona  and  Alessandro 
In  their  Joy  and  sorrow.  The  babies  in 
the  play  have  "personality."  Their  be-  ' 
havior  is  exemplary.  The  scene  in 
which  the  little  Ramona  is  washed, 
[probably  for  the  first  time,  is  particu- 
jlarly  good. 

Among  the  men  and  women  that  take 
part,  Miss  Lyons,  Mr.  Sterling  as  the 
young  lover  In  the  prologue,  Mr.  de 
Brulllier,  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Best 
are  perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Miss  Gleason,  who  impersonates 
Ramona,  Is  pleasing  In  the  simpler 
scenes,  where  she  is  represented  as  a 
light-hearted  maiden  wooed  by  her  In- 
dian lover.  In  the  more  emotional  pict- 
ures she  Is  evidently  acting. 

But  this  Is  a  play  in  which  the  en- 
semble is  to  be  considered  rather  than 
the  performance  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual. The  groupings,  the  handling  of 
the  crowds,  the  strongly  contrasted 
scenes  in  which  many  are  concerned — • 
these  are  engrossing. 

There  was  a  large  and  unusually 
capable  orchestra.  The  music,  chosen 
from  the  works  of  many  composers, 
operatic,  symphonic,  etc.,  as  a  rule  Is 
well  suited  to  the  scenes,  in  turn.  Yet 
it  gave  one  a  strange  sensation  to  hear 
the  "Fire"  music  from  "Die  Walkure" 
when  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  Indian 
huts. 

There  was  a  large  and  thoroughly  In- 
terested audience. 


,V  coiuluci 0 
writer,  iviay  be  r 


,  a 
a)  an 


ENDING  IN  "ETTE 


last   is  nursed  by  an 
who!Ti  ^  he  weds.  Rarjiona 
of  the  play,  is  their  child, 
lo  not  offer  any  reasonable  excuse  for 
Ills   miming  away   from   his  wife  and 
rot, hi  tiff  her  of  her  daughter.  "She  must 
not  lie  brought  up  in    these  surround- 
in?:.-  '  So  he  dumps  ihe  little  girl  on  his 
first   love,  now  childless  and  unhappy 
So  wonder  that  f;cn.  Moreno,  finding 
the,  bab.v  at  home  on  his  return  from 
jthp  tavern,  made  dl-^.-igreeable  remarks 
^nd  went  out  again  to  r|iiench  his  thirst 
and  indignation. 
I   Th'i     two    act.s     111;,  t  follow 


War  enlarges  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy, which  is  to  be  desired;  it  also 
introduces  words  into  the  dictionary, 
which  is  in  some  cases  to  be  de- 
plored. The  London  General  Omni- 
btis  Company,  obliged  to  engage 
women  as  conductors,  has  chosen  the 
word  "conductorette"  to  designate 
them.  Not  long  ago  the  correct  name 
for  women  serving  on  street  cars  was 
discussed  in  Sheffield,  Eng.  "Tram- 
women"  was  voted  down;  "lady  con- 
ductors" was  rejected;  "women  con- 
ductors" was  adopted.  But  "conduc- 
tress," a  female  conductor,  leader, 
guide,  had  been  used  by  John  Ford, 
Moore.  Dickens;  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  female  carrier  was 
thus  named.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
"conductrice"  appeared,  but  soon  was 
dropped  overboard  and  disappeared, 
ys  the  boy  Xury  in  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe." "Conductorette"  is  absurd,  for 
the  termination  "ette"  has  reference 
to  size,  not  to  sex,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  conductors  in 
London  are  of  normal  stature.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  man 
who  now  leaps  the  bus  will  avoid 
siieaking  the  word.  "His  classic  mode 
of  addressing  women  pfficials  of  every 
kind  will  probably  remain  as  ever — 
■tii!  Miss.'"  "Women  officials."  Why 
is  there  a  prejudice  today  against 
■  female"?  "Male  and  female  created 
"r.  ;Vicm."  . 
■lUyifc   are   already   atrocities  in 

•  ette."  Witness  these  words:  Lead- 
oi-ette,  sermonette,  cssayettc;  and  to 
be  named  with  them,  playlet,  etc.,  to 
which  many  press  agents  prefix  the 
adjective  "little."  "Sermonette"— 
iliere  were  none,  in  New  England 
churches  for  many  years  when  the 
hour-glass  was  turned  at  "Sixthly,  my 
lii-cthren" — is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
lo  he  preferred  to  "sernionettino''  and 
"Kcrmonettist."  "Suffragette"  was 
coined  by  those  believing  that  "ette" 
denoted  the  female  sex;  surely  with- 
out thought  of  the  taodcrn  commer- 
cial use,  meaning  "sham,"  as,  in 
"leatherette,"  "Bnisselette,"  etc.  The 
thought  that  thus  a  distinction  is 
made— "suffragette,"  a  militant  suf- 
fragist— was  subsequent.  "Conduc- 
(orctic-  i:  nlv  cri-(>tr^!-'que,  it  is 


picture 


When  ghastly  Death,  -with  unrelenting  hand, 
Cuts  down  a  Father,  Brother,  or  a  Friend : 
'J'he  still  smaU  voice  should  make  you  under- 
stand, „ 
H"\v  frail  you  are— how  near  your  final  end. 

Bnt  if  r«gardless,  and  still  warn'd  In  T«ln, 
No  Avondor  if  you  sink  to  endless  pain; 
Be  wise,  ere  'tis  too  late,  tise  wcdl  each  hour, 
T<i  make  your  calling  aud  election  sure. 

Homage  to  Shakespeare. 

A  London  journalist  finds  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  British  empire  a  proof  of 
the  affection  in  which  ShakcspearS  Is 
held  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Stations 
of  the  Hope  Mountain  Railway  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  are  named  after  characters 
in  Shakespeare's  plays :  Othello,  Olivia, 
Bon-.eo,  Juliet,  etc. 

Thi.>-  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by 
Reuben  Pettingill,  a  broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested  agriculturist,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Aitemus  Ward,  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterbury,  N.  H. 

"He  was  contented  to  live  in  this 
peaceful  hamlet. 

"He  sai<l  it  was  better  than  a  noisy 
Othello. 

•    "Thus  do  these  simple  children  of  na- 
ttire  joke  in  a  first-class  manner." 

Personal. 

Miss  Mary  Garden  said  "that  she  had 
been  booked^ on  several  ships  and  had 
really  intended  to  take  them."  As  she 
has  lost  30  pounds  of  flesh  In  Europe, 
she  finally  succeeded  in  arriving  on  only 
one  vessel.  Nor  did  she  before  her  de- 
parture for  Europe  suggest  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  distributing  herself  Impar- 
tially on  several  steamers.  Certain  Ger- 
inan  singers  In  Wagner's  music  dramas, 
visiting  us  might  well  have  thought  of 
at  least  two  steamships.  They  came  to 
us  before  the  ocean  monsters  were 
launched. 

Four-legged  Cocks. 

Mrs.,  or  Miss.  Alice  R.  Warren  Hama- 
ker  wrote  from  Westmount,  P.  Q-,  on 
May  12,  to  the  New  York  Sun,  saying 
that  four-legged  chickens  are  not  un- 
common In  Java  and  the  other  Islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  "It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  farmer  in 
Sayville.  L.  I.,  succeeds  in  breeding  a 
number  of  these  freaks,  as  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  in  Java  to  my 
knowledge.  •  •  *  My  mother  has  pre- 
served in  spirits  a  four-legged  chicken, 
which  was  hatched  by  one  of  her  hens 
in  Eurabava.  Java,  about  1901." 

In  "Kirby's  Wonderful  and  Eccentric 
Mu.scum"  (London,  1820,  vol.  IV..  page 
230)  is  a  description  of  a  cock  with  four 
legs  hatched  near  Birmingham,  pur- 
chased In  the  market  of  Alcester.  "and 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Weisman, 
tailor,  residing  at  No.  6  Lombard  street, 
Mint  street,  Southwark."  This  cock 
was  strongly  made,  with  beautifully  va-  ■ 
riegated  and  spangled  plumage.  "When 
.seen  in  front  he  appears  to  resemble 
any  other  animal  of  the  game  species, 
except  that  his  beak  is  small  for  his 
size,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  usual;  but  con- 
nected with  the  rump  there  is  a  smaller 
body,  which  is  provided  with  a  second 
pair  of  legs,  with  spurs  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  the  other  legs,  being  three 
inches  in  length  and  remarkably  strong-. 
These  hinder  legs  the  animal  does  not 
employ  in  walking;  they  hang  down  be- 
hind the  others,  not  loosed  .  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  firm  and  strong  manner. 
He  ha.s'  •  *  •  and  crows  both  loud 
and  well."  This  extraordinary  animal 
was  inspected  and  examined  by  many 
ntlr-inen  of  the  medical  profes.sion. 
and   aI;;o    lj.y    several   menil^ets   of  the 

roi^al  aad  a'  VU.auatiaa  soclaUes.  racing 

the  printed  page  Is  a  fine  full-page  en- 
graving of  this  cock.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1813. 

A  young  chicken  with  two  bodies  and 
one  "head  was  shown  in  the  cabinet  of 
natural  curiosities  at  Chantilly. 

A  Local  Event. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  books  are 
the  ones  published  in  the  ISth  century 
with  plates  describing  punkshments  and 
tortures  in  China  and  certain  books ; 
describing  monsters.  From  one  of  the  j 
latter,  Clark's  Mirror,  we  quote  a  para-  j 
'  graph,  of  local  Interest.  "At  Boston  In  j 
New  England,  October  17.  1637.  Mrs. 
Dyer  was  delivered  of  a  monster,  which 
had  no  head,  the  face  was  on  the 
breast,  the  ears  like  an  ape's  grew  upon 
the  shoulders,  the  eyes  and  mouth  stood 
far  out,  the  nose  hooking  upward,  the 
breast  and  back  full  of  prickles,  the 
navel  ,ind  belly  where  the  hips  should 
have  been;  instead  of  toes,  it  had  on 
each  foot  three  claws,  upon  the  back  it 
had  two  great  holes  like  mouths,  above 
the  eves  it  had  four  liorus,  and  was  of 
the  female  sex.  The  father  and  mother 
of  it  were  of  great  families." 


whicii  profits  f'ermany's  bitterest  er.emv 
by  millions  ct  marks.  May  the  devi! 
fetch  all  this  delicacy  of  palate!  While 
ordinary  citizens  are  finding  difficulty  In 
obtaining  bread  and  milk,  potatoes,  and 
a  dozen  other  things,  there  are  citizens 
quietly  gorging  on  caviare  at  42s.  a 
pound."  When  one  thinks  of  it,  says  the 
writer.  It  is  enough  to  turn  the  best 
caviare  to  "Teufelsdreck"  on  the  tongue. 
But  the  Berliner  must  have  his  caviare. 
Herring's  roes,  colored,  are'  served  in 
Berlin.  The  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
warns  the  public  against  them,  and 
says:  "Not  even  our  brilliantly  resource- 
ful German  chemists  can  make  synthetic 
caviare," 

The  Berlin  journals  should  publish 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ramsey,  physician 
to  Charles  II.,  about  caviare.  They  are 
to  be  found  In  his  treatise  on  the 
worms  of  the  human  body.  Caviare, 
he  says,  is  "a  fond  dish  of  the  Italians 
made  of  the  roes  of  sturgeon,  and  al- 
together as  unwholesome,  if  not  much 
worse.  Invented  by  idle  brains,  and 
fancied  by  none  but  such  as  are  ignor- 
ant what  it  was."  'The  learned  phy- 
sician quotes  an  Italian  proverb  and  I 
translates  it  as  follows; 

He  that  eats  Cavialies 

Bats  salt,  dung  and  flies. 
"For  it  is  only  (as  was  said;  the  roes 
of  sturgeon  powdered,  pickled  and 
finely  denominated.  'Caviale.'  to  be  a 
bait  for  such  woodcocks  and  dotrils 
that  account  every  exotic  fancy  a  real 
good." 


The  greater  the  discussion  about  Mme. 
Gadski  and  her  singing  in  the  Yale 
Bowl,  the  more  she  and  her  manager 
will  be  pleased.  Mr.  Carter's  remon- 
strance, the  letters  supporting  or  cen- 
suring him,  the  newspaper  comments 
are  the  best  of  advertisements,  unso- 
licited and  without  cost.  It  is  true  that 
the  husband  of  Mme.  Gadski  has  been 
Indicted.  The  chief  question  is  whethc 
that  fact  will  impair  her  singing.  Re- 
member the  opera  Is  not  "Fidelitf!"  in 
which  the  soprano  wife  visits  her  hus- 
irand  in  prison  and  saves  him  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  vindictive  baritone. 
The  opera  Is  "Die  Walkuere,"  present- 
ing the  more  amiable  theme  of  incestu- 
ous adultery,  with  a  sympathetic  Val- 
kyrie standing  by.  A  sensitive,  shrnik- 
ing  woman  might  prefer  to  live  in  re- 
tirement at  present  if  she  were  in  Mme. 
Gadski's  shoes,  but  opera  singers  are 
not  noted  for  shjmess.  Mme.  Gadski  was 
quoted  some  time  ago  as  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter,  fire  and  de- 
struction to  all  ammunition  plants  In 
this  country.  She  denied  the  truth  of 
the  published  statements.  She  was  never 
noted  for  her  tact,  and  her  husband  is 
tactless,  to  say  the  least.  Many  resent- 
ed his  appearance  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House  when  his  wife  sang 
here  last  month,  and  not  because  they 
thought  he  might  have  a  bomb  in  his 
pocket  in  case  there  was  not  due  appre- 
ciation o^  her  performance. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  ,  many 
opera  singers  who  are  pampered  and 
spoiled  in  this  country,  where  they  earn 
much  more  money  than  they  could  gain 
at  home,  have  an  Ill-dlsguised  contempt 
for  the  United  States,  Its  government, 
people,  institutions,  manners  and  cus- 
toms. They  bite  the  hands  that  feed 
them.  There  are  exceptions.  Some  have 
taken  out  naturalization  papers  and  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  they  have  remunerative  engage- 
ments. 


Caviare  to  the  General. 

The    Tagliche    Rundschau  demanded 


Popular  Delusions. 

There  is  still  talk   about  "a  silken 
halter"   for  Sir  Roger  Casement,  al- 
though no  one  in  England  Is  entitled  by 
custom  or  privilege  to  this  neckgear. 
In  an  account  of  a  breach  of  promise 
trial    we    find    the    word  "chaperon" 
epelled  with  a  final  "e."    There  is  no 
word  "chaperone."    The  word  "chaper- 
on," taken  from  the    French,  meant 
originally  a  hood  or  cap  formerly  worn 
by  nobles  and  after  the  IGth  century  by 
ladies.    It  was  a  part  of  the  full  dres.s 
of  Knights  of  the  Garter;  also  a  small 
escutcheon  placed  on  the  forehead  of  a 
horse  drawing  a  hearse.     "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  is  in  French   "Le  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge."  In  the  ISth  century 
tho  word  in  England  began  to  be  used 
fUriu  atively :    "A  person,      dfepecially  a 
married  or  elderly  woman,  who  for  the 
sake  of  propriety,  accompanies  a  younsr 
unmarried  lady  in  public,  as  .guide  and 
protector."    Or  "the  experienced  mar- : 
ried  woman  shelters  the  youthful  debu-  ] 
tante  as  a  hood  shelters  the  face."    In  } 
these  days  the  chaperon  is  often  more ! 
giddy'and  skittish  than  the  chaperonee.  j 
Chaperon  Is  a  masculine  word  and  has  | 
no  feminine  form.  ; 


Tunbrldge  Tarts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
A   "Tunbrldge  tart,"  forsooth! 


that  the  importation  of  caylare  should  inot  a  tart  at  all.    Was  It  not  our  mo.st 


be  prohibited.  It  was  amazed  that  patri- 
otic Berllners,  at  a  time  when  the  strict- 
est economy  is  necessary,  should 
"hanker  after  these  stimulants  for  their 
toi  ii'"  and  stomach,  the  purchase  of 


longed-for  supper  on  a  cold  winter's 
night  in  the  middle  sixties  when  the 
doctor  and  I  were  little  boy  and  girl 


Tlu'  ilouiih.  first  cut  out  h\- 
!  Kltrn  tn  ni.';ivuro  of  a  blue  siiu- 
.  tender  an.l 
id  with  h.)i 
.   swoet  to 

.!  'lUUe  a  I. 'ion  Of  nUt- 

Theso  Ills,  i  .ur-:  edibles  did 
!'  a  Koodly  pile,  perhaptt  ID 
was   borne   to   the  table 
■valtlng  household.  'VVhloli 
■     K'.'   Which  Wiis  n.illa.sV  \Vf 
ew.   It  was  n  pei  foot  whole  and 
■i  commemorated  the  uneventful 
its  sponsors  in  the  White  House 
to  im  H.  vv.  D. 

.ine. 

-Not  the  same,  not  the  samel  The 
y  of  the  Tunbrklt-e  Tart,  and  that 
1'     name,  consisted  In  the  Shaker 
ice.  which  was  dark  and  needed 
lev  ofnutri'e-  to  make  it  palat- 
•  mbered  that  the 
'  '■  was  a  name  for 

'■     ■      '  r,'  of  a  crust  of 

-d  pastry  Inclosing  different  Ingre- 
.ts.  meat  fish,  cheese,  fruit,  etc. 
"More  unique"? 


.    —           •■.'ftit       jTuiK  unevenirui 

^  there  not  a  war  with  Mexico?  Was 
re  not  robbery  of  Mexican  territory 
the  Lnlted  States?  Was  there  not  a 
■at  of  war  with  Great  Britain ?-Kd. 

The  Real  Thing. 

the  World  Wags; 
Boston's  strawberry  sjiortcake  as  made, 
,  in  an  old-time  down  town  Boston  hos-| 
,  telry  has  long  been  well  known.  It  was 
recommended  to  me  by  old  Ben  Tucker  1 
the  New  Bedford  Anarchist,  In  1872,  and 
each  passing  year  I  slip  stealthily  Into 
the  Court  square  place  and  order  the 
shortcake  with  a  small  pot  of  coffee. 
Like  the  Sun's  glorified  watermelon.  It's 
nectar  ambrosial.    The  ordinary  home- 
made or  boarding  house  shortcake  is 
only  a  travesty  on  the  real  thing.    I , 
agree  that  w  hipped  cream  is.  after  the  1 
manner  of  the  local  politicians,  frothy 
imposition.   The  real  cream  is  the  thing, 
''lie  Sun  once  said  of  a  noonday  summer 
leberry  dish.  "With  cracker.s  and  milk. 
.  with  bread  and  milk,  yes." 
A  day  or  two  ago  a  Brookline  wag- 
gist  picked  up  the  mushroom  matter. 
He  didn't  refer,  however,  to  a  kindred 
table  delicacy  now  seldom  seen,  mush- 
room ketchup,  highly  prized  in  Britain. 
Canada   and    all    English  possessions. 
Dashed   lightly  on  cold   chicken,  cold 
pig.s'  feet,  beef  or  mutton  it's  a  soul- 
stirring  aid  and  appetizer.    Let's  now 
I  hear  from  the  Herald's  ever  ready  re- 

Iservlsts  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- i 
mont  and  NeponsitI  W.  B.  W. 

Aspinwall  Hill,  May  17. 
I.   

Temperance  Towns. 

Some  one  asserts  that  if  bay  rum  is 
rjbbed  on  the  face  and  neck  mosquitoes 
■.viu  not  annoy.    This  remedy  would 

•  ver  do  in  many  Cape  Cod  towns,  which 
■e  morally  dry.    There  is  not  enough 

rum    left    for   even   a   handful  of 

POLITICAL  CARICATURISTS  ; 

In  an  arttele  dealing  with  the  in- 1 
fluence  ot  caricatures  on  presidential , 
rominaiions    and  elections    in  this 
ntrv.  there  is  mention  of  the  car- 
is  pnblisTied  in  the  lime  ot  .Tacli- 
Fillmore.    Pierce.  Buchanan, 
-oln.    Nast  and  Gillam  are  also 
.  conMdered.    The  genius  of  .To- 
1  Keppler  is  Ignored,  nor  Is  there 

recognition  of  the  work  of  H  , 
Stephens  In  Vanity  Fair.    It  is  i 
^  that  for  several  years  the  m-  i 
.^aro  of  Nast  was  mighty  in  local  ' 
i  national  politics;  that  his  car- 
•ns  were  feared  not  only  b.v  mem- 
-s  ot  the  Tweed  ring,  but  hy  na- 
nal  politicians  of  the  baser  and 
better  sort.    It  is  also  true  that- 

•  am  Invented  "the  tattooed  man.  " 

•  .Toseph  Keppler.  the  elder,  with 
C.  Btinner  a*  editor,  made  Pudc 

power  in  the  land.    He  had  an 
axing  fertility  of  Invention,  a  keen 
nse  of  humor,  a  graphic  pencil; 
therraore,  he  had  strong  convlc- 
>ns;   he  was  fearlesrf  in  the  ex- 
-psEion  of  them.    Gillam,  after  his 
aricatures    ot    Republicans,  gaily 
urned  about  and  in  Judge  assailed 
lo  Democrats  with  equal  bitterness, 
^■ppler  could  not  have  done  it.  Nor 
as  there  any  mention  in  this  article] 
f  Matt  Morgan,  who  In  the  Toma-; 
Awk  ot  London  made  a  sensation - 

•  his  cartoons  against  the  Prince  of  i 
ales.     He    was    brought  to  this; 

■^;intry   to   aid    in  defeating  Gen. 

rant.  He  was  pitted  against  Nast. 
1  organ  was  on  the  losing  side.  Not 

^■11   acquainted  with  the  Ins  and 


I  ttmale  In  bU  6ab.)ects.  in  detail,  or 
rven  In  suggesting  a  likeness. 

The    cartoons    of    Stephens  In 
unity  Fair  are  valuable  documents 
"ith  reference  to  public  feeling  bc- 
Joie  the  civil  war  and  during  1S61- 
2.    The  weekly  was  brilliantly  con- 
:  ducted.    Men  of  marked  talent  di- 
i  rected  It  and  contributed  to  It.  It 
won  the  approval  of  even  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.   The  cartoons  of  Stephens 
were  a  conspicuous  feature.   At  first 
they  were  for  compromise,  peace. 
The  Negro  and  the  abolitionists  were 
represented  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
irouble;   they  were  disturbers,  an- 
noying persons;  Lincoln  was  not  the 
favorite   candidate.     But  with  the 
firing  on  Fort  Sumter  Vanity  Fair 
became  flamlngly  patriotic  and  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  President  and 
the  >'orthern  cause. 

The  glory  of  Puck  as  a  political 
Influence  departed  with  the  death  of 
Bunner  and  the  elder  Keppler.  There 
was  a  time  when  ever.v  number  was 
eagerly  anticipated.  The  glory  of 
Harper's  Weekly  was  dimmed  after 
the  days  of  Curtis  and  Nast.  Carica- 
turists soon  found  employment  on 
daily  newspapers.  Many  of  them  are 
able  and  amusing,  but  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  any  one  ot  them  exerts  the 
Influence  of  their  predecessors. 
There  are  too  many  of  them  today. 
Or  Is  It  because  the  readers  do  not 
take  politics  so  seriously  as  In  the 
earlier  years? 


was  ■written*;."aunng  Mr.  Krelsler's  ser-  jj 
vice  with  thjj  Austrian  army  at  the  out-  i 
break  of  tlie  war."  He  la  too  good  a! 
violinist  to"  need  such  advertisement;  | 
but  ten  to  one  his  military  service  will  | 
again  he  brought  in  to  boom  him  at  the  j 
begrlnnlng  of  next  sea-son. 

Few  great  violinists  have  written 
operas.  Ferdinand  David,  It  In  true,, 
brought  out  his  "Hans  Wacht"  at  Leip- 
slc  In  1852,  but  David  Is  not  ranked  with 
Paganlni.  Wieniawskl.  Sarasate.  Joa- 
chim. Ysaye.  Before  them  Viottl,  Tar- 
tinl,   Nardlni,   were  also  guiltless,  but 

,  Lafont  wrote  a  couple  of  little  ones. 

V  Leclalr  wrote  one  which  was  performed 
In  1747,  Pugnani  wrote  seven  and  a  bal- 
let. Leclsir.  by  the  way.  was  murdered, 
but  not  for  17  years  after  his  opera  was 
produced. 


Johnstone's  Submarine. 

We  spoke  of  Xcpoleon.  How  many  as- 
sociate his  name  with  the  submarine? 
When  he  was  banished  to  St.  Helena, 
there  were  various  schemes  to  free  him. 
One  was  planned  by  a  .^muggier  named  j 
■  .lohn.-ftone.  The  story  i.s  told  by  .Sir 
Walter  Scott;  "A  submarine  vessel  was  ^ 

]  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  this  enter-  | 
prise.    It  was  thought  that  by  sinking  ' 
the  vessel  during    the    day'  time,  she 
I  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  British  | 
I  cruisers,    and,    being   raised   at   night,  j 
l  might  approach  tlic  guarded  rook  with- 
I  out  discovery.    The  vessel  was  acttially! 
'  begun  in  one  of  the  building  yards  uponi 
;  the  Thsmes;  but  the  peculiarity  of  her' 
I  construction    having    occasioned    sus- 1 
plcion,  she  w  as  seized  by  the  govern-  j 
ment." 


Another  "Howler." 

The  following  "howler"  from  .1  stu- 
dent's history  paper  is  quoted  by  Sir 
John  Struthers  in  his  annual  report  on 
secondar.v education  in  Scotland:  "When 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  w  as  drawn  up.  In 
,  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  men  placed 
t  lore  In  the  cat  that  Inderendent  and  almost  j  |  it  on  the  table  and.  sending  for  Crom- 
uasn-at»mi  temp«r  trtiiob  preTento  It  from  at-  j  well,  asked  him  to  sign  it.  Cromwell, 
tachlngr  ItJcIf  to  any  one:  the  Indifferenc?  wltli '  " 
which  it  passes  from  the  salon  to  the  housetop. 
The  rat  lives  alone,  has  no  need  of  society, 
does  not  obey  crcept  vrhen  it  likes,  pretends 
to  sl«ep  that  it  may  see  more  elearly.  and 
icrafhes  eTerythlng  it  can  scratch. 

War  and  Art. 

We  spoke  of  politics,  war  and  art  as 
entering  Into  the  case  of  Mme.  Johanna 
Gadskl  and  the  Yale  Bowl.  (The  old 
lines,  "And  if  the  bowl  had  been 
,  stronger,  my  song  would  have  been 
i  longer,"  cannot  well  be  worked  in,  for 
the  performance  of  "Die  Walkucre"  has 
not  taken  place.    Tale  men.  however 


when  he  saw  the  document,  put  on 
stern  look  and,  swinging  his  hand  in 
the   air,    with   n    loud   voice    shouted,  I 
'Take  away  (hat  bauble.'  '  | 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  STEAM 

•V  production  of  "The  Tempest"! 
has  aroused  discussion  In  New  York,| 
a  discussion  that  may  be  taken  «y  ^ 
some  as  proof  of  a  lively  interest  in 
Shakespeare  and  his   plays.  This 

not  taicen  piave.    xaio  mc..,   --.i  discussion  is  of  more 

are  confident  that  the  bowl  can  stand   terest.  for  "The  Tempest,    it  is  said 


It.)  Not  long  ago  in  London,  at  a  con- 
cert conducted  by  Sir  Henry  AVood, 
music  from  "Parsifal"  was  performed. 
As  soon  as  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn  had 
Bung  Kundry's  first  address,  a  woman 
stood  up  and  shouted:  "Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen,  I  protest  against 
German  music  being  played  in  Kngland 
whilst  Englishmen  are  being  slaugh- 
tered by  Germans.  It  Is  a  shame." 
Some  In"  the  audience  called  out  to  her 
gayly,  "Run  away'.  "   She  left  the  hall. 

Soon  afterward  the  woman  who  ob- 
jected wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dally  Chroi;- 
"I  am  proud,  sir,  to  emerge  from 


will  be  performed  here  next  season.. 
Is  the  discussion  about  the  manner  I 
in  which  the  text  is  read  by  thej 
players?  Or  about  the  dramatist's 
Indebtedness  to  Montaigne  and  books- 
of  travel?  Whether  Shakespeare 
drew  in  Prospero  his  own  likeness? 
Or  about  the  symbolism  associated 
with  Caliban  and  Ariel?  No.  There 
is  dispute  over  the  way  in  which  the 
ship  scene  Is  managed  and  whether 


of 


Icle     "1  am  proua,  en  ,  lu  cmcriBc  i>  —   -    , 

the  anonymity  of  your  report  by  disclos-  i  gtage  managers  could  have  useu 
Ing  myself  as  tlie  author  of  that  pro-  -tgQjjj  jjj  tj^e  vision  scene.  Mr.  John 
test."   She  said  that  music  to  the  glory  jsiea^.^  ^^^^^^  indefatigably  to 

find  evidence  that  the  "mist"  in  "The 
Tempest"  was  "actually  steam,  escap- 
ing from  a  pipe."  When  the  stage 
manager  told  Mr.  Corbin  that  steam 
would  make  a  hideous  uproar  in  this 
scene  Mr.  Corbin  pointed  to  the 
stage' direction:  "to  a  strange,  hol- 
low- and  co;ifused  noise,  they  heavily 
vanish,"  and  he  quoted  Delia  Porta, 
de  Caus,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
experimenters   with   steam   in  the 


Wagner  was  an  insult  to  British 
patriotism.  She  was  amazed  that  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
would  "gather  and  vociferously  applaud 
a  Gargantuan  feast  of  Hunnlsh  melody." 
Her  name  Is  He.lene  GIngold. 

This  is  an  example  of  misguided  patri- 
otism. If  the  music  had  been  by  some 
German  now  living  and  violent  in  hatred 
of  the  allies,  there  might  have  >'oeen  ex- 
cuse for  indignation.  If  the  music  had 
been  for  example,  by  Mr.  Felix  Wcln- 
garu'ier,  who  signed  the  Incredible  and 
foolish  address  of  supposedly  deep  think- 
ers and  composed  an  overture  in  which 


ers  ana  composea  an  o\ciiu.«    ^^i,^   „.^„t 

he  burlesqued  the  national  airs  of  France  L,g^.guteenth  century;   he  even  went. 
.  «  *_  ^ —  havA  Vtlamed  1  .      .   :  "D   n   i:?n  ' 


and  Russia,  no  one  would  have  blamed 
Miss  or  Mrs.  GIngold.  especially  as.  ac- 
cording to  unprejudiced  report,  Mr. 
Welngartner'a  overture  Is  musically  poor 
tuff. 


A  Matter  of  Inches. 

Some  one  Inquired  recently— we  think 
the  question  was  published  In  the  New- 
York  TImes-as  to  the  height  of  Napo- 
leon. The  customary  answer  was  given, 
that  he  was  short,  about  5ft.  41n.  But 
the  record  of  Napoleon's  funeral  was 
lately  found,  with  evidence  of  the  un- 
dertaker. He  put  down  Bft.  Tin.  "C.  _K. 
S  "  commenting  In  the  Sphere  on  Na- 
poleon's length  in  the  coffin  says: 
'•Standing  In  his  boots,  with,  his  mili- 
tary hat,  he  must  at  any  time  have  pre 
sented  the  appearance  of  5ft.  lOin."  let 
the  general  impression  for  years  has 
been  that  Napoleon  was  short.  His  sol- 
diers called  him  "le  petit  caporal.  '  W  as 
"petit"  only  a  word  ot  affection  or 
used  In  Jest? 


A  Fiddlers'  Opera. 

It  1«  reported  that  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler. 
author,  warrior,  violinist,  arranger  and 
dlsarranger  of  musical  pieces  by  others, 
composed  an  operetta,  which  will 
produced  in  New  York  early  next 
season.    As  this  new  work  Is  an  oper- 
etta, not  an  opera,  Mr.  Kreisler  will  be 
-^1  n'<'or  village  maid's  excuse: 

r.  -  '  •     on«-."  Wi> 


has 
be 


back  to  "Hero's  engine  of  B.  C.  130. 
What  was  the  result? 

"The  combined  noise  of  our  steam, 
thunder,  and  music  seemed  to  pro- 
'duce  in  the  audience  a  most  agree- 
able effect  of  astonishment."    And  as 
some  critics  found  that  the  drama- 
tist who  invented  the  low  conied>  , 
group  of  Trinculo,  Stephano  and  Call  ; 
ban,  would  succeed  as  a  writer  of  j 
Vaudeville    sketches    if    he    should  | 
apply  himself  today,  so^  Mr.  Corbin 
believes  that  this  steam  effect  puts 
\  Shakespeare  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
t  producer  and  show  man. 

All  thi.=  is  entertaining,  but  is  noi 
the  play  itself  the  thing?  Would  it 
not  be  more  to  the  point  if  there 
were  discussion  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  impersonations  and  the 
^diction  of  the  actors?  Is  Caliban 
only  a  vandeville  freak?  Renan 
and  Browning,  not  to  mention 
others  held  to  the  old  fashioned 
opinion.  Even  Mr.  Ben  Greets  pff- 
formance  of  Caliban  in  Symphony 
Hall  some  >  ears  ago  did  not  wholly 
■  Ir  -f  "     I  1  -  niiisidn-^     The  q:iPs1ion 


i  iieiiier  .V.  i-  .  ■■■is  mau  or  woiinu 
would  lead  some  one  to  show  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  text. 
There  is  more  in  "The  Tempest"  than 
actual  sri  i  ;,  "  from  a  pipe. 


It  is  often  ^^ald  that  lu  tois  and  ad - 
resses  in  the  earlier  and  "better"  duyn 
of  the  drama  were  modestly  announced 
that  the  work  of  the  modern  and  pa> 
elonate  press  agent  would  not  then  hiN  • 
been  countenanced.    On  Nov.  7.  ISti- 
the  manager  of  the  Howard  Alhenaeui.i 
took  "the  greatest  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing the  public  of  Boston  that  at  great 
expense  he  had  secured  the  services  ot 
the  great  Trag'ie  Artiste  Miss  Bateman." 
We  quote  from  an  advertisement  in  the 
Evening  Transcript  of  the  date  named 
&bov6  * 

"The  manager  takes  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  re- 
entree  of  this  celebrated  young  Ameri- 
can artiste,  after  a  success  in  New  \ork 
and  Philadelphia  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  stage.  In  the  for- 
mer citv  she  perfoinied  the  character 
of  Julia  "for  twenty  nights,  before  crowd- 
ed and  enthusiastic  audiences,  whose 
leflned  taste  endorsed  her  by  a  unani- 
mous recognition,  as  the  best  represen- 
tative of  that  delicate  and  difficult  im- 
personation since  the  palmy  days  of 
FANNY  KEMBLR." 

The  manager  also  said  that  with  the 
sagacity  and  generosity  of  greatness 
Mies  Bateman  had  chosen  to  secure  the 
eo-operalion  of  the  distinguished  artists, 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Wallack,  Jr..  and  Edwin 
▲dams.  ,„^„ 

-Hho  will  thus  fuini  the  promise  g hen 
by  hor  former  efforts  in  Boston,  which 
•were  so  unlversallv  hailed  as  the  chefs 
d'ouvres  of  a  lofty  genius,  moulded  to 
perfection  by  extreme  culture. 

"The  public  mffy  rest  assured  that  no 
labor  has  been  left  undone,  no  ex- 
pense withheld,  no  exertion  untried 
by  the  management  to  present 
the  most  complete  and  artistic  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  witnessed  in 
modern  times.  Th»  classic  beauty  and 
youth  of  the  artiste,  combined  with  the 
Intense  naturalness  of  all  her  Imper- 
sonations, and  her  disi^egard  of  the 
artificial  traditionary  habits  of  tlie  j, 
etage,  have  everywhere  gained  hex  the  ,, 
laurels,  and  ju.slified  her  claim  to  honor  | 


as  the  Madonna  of  Art.   the  greatest 
actress  ot  our  day,  both  in  present  per-  . 
formance  and  future  promise. 

The  night  of  Nov.  7,  1862,  there  was  a  , 
benefit  at  the  Boston  Museum  for  Miss 
Josephine  Orton  (Mrs.  Ben.iamin  E. 
Woolf).  She  took  six  characters  m  the, 
drama,  "The  Mysterious  Stranger, 
with  Messrs.  Hardenburgh  and  Warren 
as  her  chief  associates.  Miss  Kate 
Beignolds  and  Warren  were  seen  m 
"The  Conjugal  LeSsson."  The  price  of 
an  orchestra  .-md  reserved  seat  was  50 
cents;  admission.  25  cents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  garney  Williams  played 
at  tlie  Howard  Athenaeum.  The  bill  in- 
cluded "The  Bashful  Irishman."  "Prince 
Doloroso.".  "Latest  from  New  York," 
"Brian  O'Lynn." 

"Japanese  Tommy."  only  29  inches 
high  and  SO  years  of  age,  was  seen  in 
his  celebrated  comic  acts  at  Morris 
Bros..  Pell  &  Trowbridge's  Opera  7-touse. 
"First  week  of  the  Burlesque  Prima 
Donna.  First  week  of  'isn't  It  a  Won- 
der' and  'They've  Grafted  Him  into  the 
Army.'  Second  iveelc  and  immense  hit 
of  tile  Exempt  Sliaking  Quakers  and 
Stocks  Up  and  Stocks  Down.'  The  Raw 
Recruits.  Concluding  with  the  laugh- 
able farce  entitled  'Look  Out  for  Your 
Carpet  Bag."  " 

Gilmorc  gave  a  monster  concert  In 
Boston  .Music  Hall  on  the  next  night. 
A  package  of  10  tickets  cost  $1.  Listen 
to  this; 

"The  manager  pledges  himself  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  how  such 
entertainments  as  he  is  now  prepared 
to  offer  can  possibly  be  afforded  at  the 
xerv  low  charges  which  he  has  decided 
to  e.stablish;  but  knowing  from  expert- 
ii.nce  that  full  houses  will  enable  him 
to  pav  all  expenses  and  leave  a  profit 
too,  he  i--:  willing  to  risk  the  under- 
taking, feeling  confident  that  he  will  re- 
reive  a  contnluance  of  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage vK-hlch.  hoa  heretofore  left  it  in 
his  power  to  fulfil  all  promises,  and 
which  now  sUmulates  him  to  greater 
exertions  in  his  endeavors  to  afford  an 
entertainment  which  the  musical  public 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate." 

The  world  went  very  well  then. 


.Sir  Edward  Elgar  has  set  music  to 
three  war  poems  by  Laurence  Blnyon: 
■  The  Fourth  of  August."  "To  Women" 
■ind  "For  the  Fallen."  The  music  Is  for 
?olo  voice,  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
.-ersee  were  written  more  than  a  year 
aeo.  Sir  Edward  began  his  music  last 
spring.  The  three  settings,  being  con- 
nected by  thematic  material,  may  tie 
regarded  as  a  continuous  work.  "The 
tiusic  is  of  g>'mphonlc  dimensions,  the 
orchestral  part  being  Important  and  In- 
"1  Jependent,  and  by  no  means  sen-lng 
merely  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
>ocal  parts.  'For  the  Fallen'  is.  In  fact, 
a  miniature  requiem."  The  Leeds  Choral 
L'nion  gave  a  performance  of  the  work 
Bt  Leed.«.  May  .•?.  and  of  the  second  and 
Ihlrd  parts  in  T^ondon,  May  9. 

Sir  Charles  stnnford  has  altered  and 
considers M        -  -plifled  the 


■naaOue 


of  hla  n 


•■  .-.sfd  on  Sheilda^;.     rritlc. nu' 

-  ersion  Avas  Mferd  for  the  first  ttn»»  on 

^'ay  S.  ,  , 

Debussv's  "Noel  dcs  Enfants  qui  r\om 
plus  de  MalsoBs"  -pas  sung  re<^^n">L* 
onp  of  the  concerts  of  "L.'Alde  Altec- 
tTjoup°  aux  Musloiens."  organized  in 
iTi-w  hy  Morse  Rnmniel.  The  Noel  was 
lomposed  last  Christmas.  The  com- 
Po.-=-r  8  health  is  very  poor.  Tt  Is  whis- 
reied  that  he  is  suffering  from  cancer. 

E.  Fernandez-Arhos.  for  one  year  con- 
-Prt   master  of  the   Boston  Symphony 
(irchpstra.  is  touring  the  Spanish  prov- 
I  Inces  ^  i*h  his  Symphony  Orchestra  or 
Madrid.  ^  ^,„_ 

Mme.  Edvlna,  no-!v  in  London,  sang  at 
jin  entertainment  in  aid  of  "Soldiers  of  . 
the  Empire"  on  May  4.  ,  : 

Marv  Anderson  appeared  at  the  uia 
Vic"  "Shakespeare  niatinee  on  April  ^f- 
She  then,  returning  to  the  stage  after. 
:6  vears.  played  Lady  Macbeth  s  sleep 
talking  scene  for  "'e  .first  t,me  on  the 
English  stage.    "She  ,s  st,  I,  ff^.^^l 
Pal!  Mall  Gazette,  "everything  that  is 
beautiful    and    gracious  ''f j'^' 
everything  that  was  right  with  that  deep, 
finely  expressive  voire  of  hers.  The  fin- 
ish was  peculiarly  interesting.    Hei  lo 
hel'    To  bed'.'  was  not  just  a  tired  sign 
hut  hurled  defiantly  at  the  doctor  and 
waiting  women  a.,  though  she  saw  the^m. 
Surelv  it  ought  really  to  be  neither,  but 
spoken  conspiratorially  to  a  visionary 
Macbeth.   Just  one  little  hint  for  futurf 
Srnmnces.     Miss    Anderson  lookec 
'o  beautiful  m  such  a  pretty  n.ghtgowt 
■hat  one  sighed  for  a  little  more  bar- 
barism.   "Was  Lady  Mac.  to  put  it  brt^ 
tallv    quite  so  clean:    But  there-wel 
'ome.  welcome,  welcome  back, 
i     Miss  Gcnee,  wlio  swore  solemnly  tha 


after  her  marriage  she  would  never 
dance  again,  appeared  in  a  new  ballet, 
"The  Pretty  'Prentice,"  at  the  Coliseum, 
London.  April  25.  "It  is  the  story  of 
one  of  the  great  Parisian  fashion  houses 
in  which  Patty,  the  'pretty  'prentice,' 
Is  employed,  and  from  which  she  dances 
her  way  to  marriage  and  fortune  with 
the  elegant  commis  voyageur  who  calls 
to  show  madame  his  latest  creation." 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Richard 
Northcott  in  a  privately  printed  life  of 
Ponlzetti  states  that  he  was  a  grandson 
of  a  Scotchman  whose  name.  Donald 
Izett,  became  corrupted  to  Donizetti 
when  he  went  as  a  valet  to  Italy.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  made  this  comment:  "I 
wonder  if  the  connections  by  marriage 
of  Mme.  Genee,  whose  name  in  real  life 
Is  Isett.  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
Perthshire  family  from  whom  Donizetti 
sprang?  I  have  heard  that  there  are  In 
Scotland  those  who  claim  relationship 
with  the  Dr.  Greig  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  Edward  Grieg,  the  Norwegian 
composer.  The  great  Russian  poet,  Ler- 
montov,  w-as  a  lineal  descendant  from 
the  Scots  Learmonths,  and  that  he  was 
proud  of  his  Scots  de.=»rent  is  clear  from 
several  of  his  poems." 

Martin  Harvey  played  Petruchio  in 
an  abridged  version  of  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew"  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
last  month.  "Mr.  Harvey  is  a  picturesque 
Itaiianate  Petruchio,  a  wit  rather  than 
a  bully." 

If    anything   can   popularize  serious 
opera  in  English.  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham's 
present  effort  will  do  it.    Tlie  psycho- 
logical reason  for  previous  failures  is 
not  far  to  seek!   Opera  is  a  form  of  art 
eminently  un-English.    It  is  purely  arti- 
flrial,  and  its  conventions,  to  the  ordi- 
nary   play-goer,    destroy    the  illusion 
which    is   po-ssible    to    spoken  drama. 
VVIien  the  w^ords  are  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
particularly  in  Italian,  it  is  possible  for 
the  Englishman  to  create  a  kind  of  lllu-  , 
sion  for  himself,  but  when  they  are  in  his  i. 
own  familiar  speech  he  is  apt  to  be  put 
off  by  his  sense  of  the  grotesque.    It  Is  j 
"agin  natur."   It  Is  for  this  reason  that  i 
niany  lovers  of  music  prefer  to  have 
opera  rendered  by  an  orchestra  only.  ! 
They  can  supply  their  own  illusion  and 
create  their  own  emotional  setting.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

What  became  of  "those  talented 
arti^^ts,  the  Alleghanians,  Vocalists  and 
Swiss  Bell  Players"?  They  were  at 
Barnnin's  Aquarlal  Gardens  in  this  city 
-'-In  the  early  sixties?  Sig.  Vontiverdl, 
the  contortionist,  was  also  there,  and  a 
young  lady  drove  a  living  whale  In  har- 
ness at  n  A.  M..  4  and  9  P.  M.  At  the 
same  time  the  Buckley  Serenaders  m 
Allston  Hall,  rear  the  Tremont  House, 
Included  the  "Alligator  Singers  Stu-dl- 
ent  song"  in  their  program. 

Here  Is  a  really  true  story  of  Henry 
Pettit,  the  death  of  whose  widow  ift . 
just  announced.    Walking  one  day  in  i 
the  West  End,  he  ran  against  an  old , 
schoolfellow  on  a  visit  to  London  from  j 
their  native  place.   After  greetings  con- 
versation turned  to  the  theatre.  "By 
the  way,"  said  the  friend,  "you  are  no 
relation,  of  course,  to  Pettit  the  drama- 
tist?"   The  latter  answered  modestly. 
Only  that  I  happen  to  he  the  man  hlm- 
prii'  "    Then  responded  his  friend,  "Yes, 
Pettit.  as  a  lad  you  were  always  a  liar." 
^r,ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Le^ge  contributed  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  London  (April  29).  an 
Interesting  article  on  English  singing, 
lie  first  speaks  of  a  Society  of  English 
Singers  to  be  founded.  "No  society, 
however  strong  numerically  and  musi- 
cally, can  hope  to  eliminate  that  re- 
markable thing  which  has  existed  since 
tinio  was.  the  'inventor'  of  the  'secret 
pud  only  old  Italian'  method.  That 
ppeclous  kind  of  crank  •will  remain  with 
us  to  the  end.  eve;;^  as  he  has  been  here 
ever  since  the  beginning,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  hinted  at  by  Caste'le 
j,3  to  the  predominance  of  tools  in  this 
,,orld." 

Mnny  of  us  have  thought  that  visitins 
fongllsli  singers,  in  oratorio,  recitil. 
tr;usi':al  comedy,  wera  to  be  praised  foi 


l,v    ..oaiiiess  of  their  riutir-.    ..  . 
respect  at  least  giving  a  lesson  to  oui^^ 
own  singers.    It  Is  therefore  surprising  , 
to  find  Mr.  Legge  writing:    "For  many 
years  I  have  held  the  idea,  howeve 
erroneous  It  may  be  In  real  life,  that 
one  reason  for  the  uncommonly  poor- 
nay,  downright  bad-dloUon.  in  English, 
,of  so  great  a  mulUtude  of  English  sing- 
ers lies  in  the  fact  that  at  so  many  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  foreign  singing 
teachers   have  been  employed.     1  say 
'nothing  whatever  against  these  teachers 
jas  such,  but  I  would  ask  li"^,,"?'"/, °i 
them  talk  English  as  the  English  talk. 
Have  vou  ever  heard  more  than  a  iiieie 
handful  of  foreign  singers,  even  among 
those  who  are  well  known  as  teachers, 
who   pronounced  our  '^nroa^^,, 
ourselves  pronounce  it?  If  the  difficulty 
of  pronunciation  is  almost  impossible  to 
surmount  in  the  spoken  language,  why 
i.R  it  presumably  easier  to  resolve  In  the 
singing  language?   By  far  the  best  for-: 
jelgn  speakers  of  our  tongue  in  my  ex-  , 
perience,  from  all  .standpoints,  are  the,, 
Ru.s.sians.  while  the  Germans  are  un- j 
Irtoubtedlv  the  worst.    In  an  experience, 
of  40  vears  or  thereabouts  I  can  recall 
not  one  single  case  of  a  German  whose 
mationalitv  \vas  not  written  large,  as  It 
lA-ere,    upon  'every   English   phrase  he 
uttered,   even  when  the  said  German 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  us." 

Mr  Legge  inquires  into  the  qualifica- 
tion of  those  who  set  up  as  teachers. 
;"HoW  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
lest  number  to  be  attained  so,  long  as 
I  Tom.  Dick  or  Harry  may  put  up  a  brass 
i  plate  upon  his  door  and  open  a  kind  of 
ighop    as    'Professor   of    Singing,'  ahd 
i  charge  an  eleemosynary  fee.   I  remem- 
ber an  old  friend  of  my  comparative 
I  ycuth  who  used  to  go  a-flehlng  with  me 
I  in  Norfolk,  who  knew  every  drop  in  the 
Norfolk  waters,  and  every  nook  that 
ever  held  a  fish.     I  believe  he  even 
knew  some  of  the  older  flsh  by  name. 
To  his  door  in  a  little  back  street  m 
Norwich  was  fixed  a  brass  plate  bear- 
ing his  name  and  the  legend  'Professor 
of  Fishing.'    Why  not.  if  every  Tom,  ; 
Dick  and  Hari-y  Is  to  be  permitted  like-  , 
Wise  to  set  himself  up  as  a  trainer  of 
our  youth  in  the  art  of  song?  We  are 
.sucli  a  very  'free'  country  in  arts  as  in 
I  all  else  that  in  reality  we  are  an  ag- 
glomeration of  individual  entitles  raJi- 
I  er  than  a  homogeneous  whole,  and  that 

I  being  the  case,  as  undoubtedly    it  is, 
who  Is  to  prevent  the  humbug  from 

jj  taking  the  prize  while  a  minority  look 

II  on  gravely  but  quite  Impotently?  Will 
I  the  new  society  make  the  attempt?" 

The  question  was  recently  asked  in 
England,    "Will   somebody   restore  the 
lost  art  of  singing?"  To  this  Mr.  Legge 
answers :    "If  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
hyperbole   in   this   suggestion   there  is 
also  a  substratum  of  truth,  for  the  art 
of  singing  stands  not  so  hi.gh  as  it  stood, 
and  though  there  are  more  people  sing-  i 
ing  now  than  probably  ever  before  it  is 
open  to  dou'bt  if  there  are  now  as  many, 
truly  great  singers  as  once  there  were. 
[Why?    Individual  brain  is  surely  more 
highly  developed  and  specialized  today 
Whan  ever,  speaking  broadly  and  general- 
ly, is  that  not  so?   The  quality  of  the 
individual  voice  I  suppose  is  more  or 
less  constant  throughout  the  generations. 
Why,  then,  should  the  quality  of  the 
singing  deteriorate,  or  at  least  change 
so  much?  Perhaps  it  is  the  type  of  music 
that   singers   are   called   upon  to   sing  | 
nowadays  that  is  at  fault.    But  Julius 
Stockhausen,  by  far  the  greatest  master 
of  diction  in   my  experience,  told  me 
himself  moi-e  than  once  this:  'I  am  an 
old  man.   In  the  days  of  my  youth  we 
were  taught  that  only  the  music  of  Mo- 
zart and  the  Italians  can  really  be  sung, 
that  modern  music  is  vmvocal.   I  do  not 
believe  it.    I  can  see  the  day  coming 
I  when  Wagner  will  be  sung  even  as  Mo- 
zart was  sung  in  my  boyhood,  and  the 
art  of  its  singing  will  come  to  Germany 
'from  England  and  America,  where  the 
voices  come  from.    You  will  live  to  see 

this,  fojt  you  fw©  youus  enougli,'  Jias  it 


iio  stage  we  can  hardly  hay,     ■  ■ 
vJniuoh  sugar.   "So  this  last  P  ay  r^eUN 
itdapted-  from  a  novel  by  Mr.  Motley 
;Robert3  is  merely  another        of  con 
ifectlonery."     The   Times    P"b^ishe3  a 
rhapsodic  eulogy  of  Miss  KUis  Jeffreys 
who  as  a  duchess  has  nothing  to  do  but . 
to  slf  and  look  on.   Her  nieces  has  to 
choose  a  husband  from  a  It-arte*  °^ 
lovers    "They  make  love  together,  are 
'  ellous  together,  live  their  lives  togeth- 
er.  One  is  called  a  Poet.  anotl  ei  is  a 
■strong  man'  (athletic,  not  political  .  a 
thlrd  an  American  with  dollars  a  fourth 
harmless  young  viscount;  but  these 
are  mere  labels,  and  if  they  were  to 
give  you  a  'banjo  act'  with  blackened 
faces  or  to  break  out  into  the  q^atnoi 
from  'Rigoletto'  you  would  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised.     You  never  guess 
which  of  them  is  going  to  be  selected 
bv  the  capricious  young  lady,  and  when 
vou  know,  you  wonder  why  it  «'asn  t 
any  one  of  the  three  others.  ' 
is  the  lightest  of  comedies,  and  tor  a 
light  comedy  is  rather  too  geometrical 
in  plan,  with  its  amorou^  quartet  a 
w^ays  forming  a  square  or  a  cross  or 
parallelogram.      Presumably     in  JNl 
i  Morlev  Hober1s'.=i  novel  there  Is  more  i 
regularity  of  n.ure,  and  so.  possibl;;^ 
Uome  vcsemblnn  e  to  life.   The  moral  is 
[the  old  one:    Playwrights  ought  never 
Ito  read  novels." 


acver  of  his  proui-ct  .billed 

his  incentive  to  high  ^chieven^ent. 

j    In  the  jpaterial  element  ; 

lln  .scene>4,  lighting,  stagecraft-m  . hoU 
In  the  mechanical  factors  of  the  a.  t  o 

ithe  theatre,  we  have  advanced     Lut  u 
Is  the  spiritual  e'*^'"«"t-:-s"bjert  matte^^^ 
nobility  of  sentiment,  ijioint of  y^^^w^mo^ 
al  fibre  and  the         '^y  of  the  ac  n 

Way  IT.  . 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Those  who  would  experience  a  new 
land  wondrous  sensation  in  listening  to 
'music  should   not  fail   to   hear  Ratan- 
Devi  in  her  recital  of  Indian  songs  next 
Tuesday.  „o 
These  songs,  as  she  renders  them,  are 
expressions   of  human   emotions  never 
heard  in  any  other  music.   Such  an  un- 
bridled directness;  such  an  outpouring 
of   latent   yearnings,   wrung   from,  the 
depths  of  a  passionate  nature,  is  some- 
thing  so  new  and  strange  that  it  presents  . 
itself  as  a  revelation. 

The  Inftnite  variety  of  sounds,  ii- 
musical  and  unmusical,  of  which  i 
human  voice  is  capable  under  stress  nL 
emotion,  is,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
Into  plav  in  this  Indian  music.  Th^  im- 
pression thereby  created,  is  profound, 
the  effect,  both  absorbing  and  transport-  . 

'"The  famous  Indian  poet.  Rabindranath  | 
Tagore  in  commenting  on  Ratan  Devi  s  J 
rendering  of  these  Indian  songs,  says:  j 
"Listening  to  her,  I  felt  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  our  music  is  the  music 
of  cosmic  emotion."  And  this  inspired 
word  of  the  poet  may  stand  as  a  final 
Judgment  of  the  true  slgnlflcance  of  this 
ndlan  music.  As  a  singer.  Ratan  Devi 
has  acquired  such  perfect  control  over 
a  naturally  fine  voice  that  the  subtlest 
shades  of  feeling  reveal  themselves  In 
her  singing.  That  she  is  an  accom- 
plished artist  and  an  illuminating  in- 
terpreter of  this  strange  music  no  one 
who  hears  her  can  question. 

CLARA  KATHLEEN  ROGERS. 
Boston,  May  17. 


To  the  T^anor  of-the  Herald: 

An  article  in  the  current  i^suo  ot 
Scribners  Magazine  on  Edwm  foth  'j^ 

calls  to  mind  an  old  landX^,f  "^"r^- 
.1  with'  his  memory,  which  has  f  , 
:tly  disappeared.   This  was  the  i  t 
fashioned  red  cottage  ^'uch  sto 
,  Washington  street  nearly  opposit 
.  iHonquin  street  in  Do'-chestei-   It  ^v  .  - 
there  that  the  first  Mrs.  Bosth  (Ma. 
Devlin    died  over  half  a  century  as 
after  a  brief  but  happy   ^^f  "^^^  '  , 
Thomas  William  Parsons,  who  was  ir 
lIuthTof  the  prize  address  ^or  Uie  0Pe„- 
ing  of  the  present  Boston  T'leatie  n 
1854,  lamented  her  early  death  in  the 
following  poem: 

MARY  BOOTH. 

wiijit  shall  n-e  tio  no-;  Mary  'i<'-°2  'tf,'"^',  • 
Or  sav  or  write  thst  shall  express  tbe  holf 
What  ?an  we  do  but  pillow  that  fair  head 
^^,d  le?  till  spiinstiuie  write  her  epitaph  7 

As  it  will  soon,  in  enowdrop.  violet. 
'^Nvindflower  and  columbine  ""f  »aiden  s  icr 
17ar-h  letter  of  that  pretty  alphabet. 
I    -riiat  spells  in  flower  the  iiagcunt  ot  the  y 

Isiie  was  a  maiden  tor  a  man  to  love; 
She  was  a  w^oraan  for  a  husband  9  life, 
M^e  that  had  learned  to  value  far  above 
The  name  of  love,  the  sacred  name  of  w 
li  Her  little  life  dream,  .-ounded  so  with  sleer. 

Had  all  of  life  eN«.pt  g™y,h»h^„_  .ge. 
1  Hope,  love,  trust,  passion  and  ^6^°''°" ' 
'     And  that  mysterious  tie  a  mother  bears.  ^ 

She  hatU  fulfilled  her  promise  and  bath  pas.-l; 

Set  ber  down  gently  at  tlie  Iron  dooi 
Fves  look  on  that  loved  image  for  the  la-- 
N?,w  cover  it  in  earth-her  earth  no  nior- 
1  was  at  the  Boston  Musenra  m  1 
when  Edwin  Booth  came  ^th  his  J 
from  Dorchester  to  witness  a  Peifo 
ance  by  his  vounger  brother,  the  un  n,- 
tun^tf  John -Wilkes  Booth.  a>id  as  th« 
mssed  down  the  aisle  to  then  seat» 
'[heTw^e  recognized  by  the  audience 
and  given  a  cordial  reception.  I 
member  correctly  the  play  was  "R'Chard 
ni  ''  in  which  the  younger  actor  was 
"een  aJ  his  best  in  the  leading  character 
^i'm^-pyf^oJm'UThf  Ir^st'Ll'lif  oVhfs 
l^Sar^ngagement  in  Boston.    He  ^vas 

rc^^^:^(^ir^^e};^^^j.^ 

i^iei-,  he  recalled  the  fierce  vigoi  of  his 
-Sl^^'i^irdepictlotiofthedespe^ 


come  true  or  has  it  not.  this  dictum  of 
the  truly  great  artist  uttered  now  some 
SO  years  ago?  Then  again,  as  an  ex- j 
ample,  though«Btrauss  wrote  some  'im- 
possible' vocal  pyrotechnlcal  stuff  in  | 
•Ariadne  auf  Naxos.'  have  we  not  the 
notable  example  of  Mozart  with  his 
Queen  of  Uie  Night  music  in  'The  Magic 
Flute' r'  ^  , 

During  his  week's  wait  at  Genoa  for 
the  production  of  his  new  opera.  '  Gof- 
fredo  Mameli."  the  first  performance  of 
which   yesternight  scored   a  moderate 
success,  the  celebrated  Maestro  Leon- 
cavallo has  been  whlUng  away  his  tune 
In  sorting  out  a  mountainous  mass  of 
private  correspondence  with  a  view  to 
a  volume  of  personal  memoirs.  Coming 
across  a  packet  of   autograph  letters 
from  the  German  Emperor,  the  creator 
of    "PagUaccl"    was    suddenly  seized 
with  a  fit  of  burning  indignation  like  to 
that  which  overtook  Moses  on  his  way 
down  from  Mt.  Sinai.    Unable  to  con- 
sign the  Kaiser  to  oblivion,  Leoncavallo 
has  inflicted  this  fate  upon  the  Emper- 
or's correspondence.     "Wiien    I  came 
upon  the  letters,  I  reread  them  and  re- 
flected "  he  told  the  Genoa  correspond- 
ent of 'La  Trlbuna.    "Fire  kindled  with- 
in me,  and  I  tore  the  whole  pack  to 
1  ehreds.    The  Kaiser  had  written  them 
to  ma  with  his  own  flst, .  and  I  felt  I 
could  no  longer  harbor  under  my  root 
prose  of  such  a  rascal."-Milan  Con-e- 
I, pendent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  April  i8. 
I    The  Daily  Telegraph,  reviewing  Hor- 
ace Annesley  Vachell's  "Pen,"  produced 
nt   the   St.   James's  Theatre,  London, 
May  n   says  that  the  author,  a  zealous 
purveyor  of  conferlioner-,  thinks  thn.t 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mr  Winthrop  Ames,  speaking  aa  one 
of  us  who  work  behind  tlie  curtain  In 
h  s  comment  upon  the  ills  of  the  thea- 
tre quoted  by  you  last  Sunday,  says. 
"I 'believe  that  the  average  quality  ot 
stage  plavs  has  declined  In  the  last  20 
vears  for  these  surprising  reasons. 
First,  that  America  Is  a  democracy, 
fecond,  that  we  have  free  public 
schools;  that  these  20  years  have 
brought  us  unequalled  material  prosper- 
it5°  and  fourth,  because  of  the  labor 
unions  and  their  influence." 

One  might  infer,  from  this  msenuous 
statement  that  Mr.  Ames  held  a  bilef 
I  for  the  theatrical  trust,  whose  cry  is 
that  It  ."gives  the  public  what  It  wants 
indeed.  Mr.  Ames  says;  "The  trouble 
with  the  drama  now  and  for  several 
1  years  past  is  that  it  Is  dominated  by  the 
1  great  new  crude  tasteless  general  pub- 

I    (juite  true,  "now  and  for  several  years 
i  past,"  and  very  neatly  .put  !    But  what 
io£  the  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
!  theatrical  trust?    \\Tien  the  artists  of 
ithe  theatre-the  playwright    and  the 
1  actor  of  superior  gifts-had  a  voice  In 
i  their  own  ibuslness?  When  the  manager  | 
■p  as  something  more  than  a  janitor  in  , 
his  own  theatre  and  the  actor  some- 
I  thing  more  than  a  hireling? 
!     We  must  go  back  a  bit  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  evil  that  is  very  largely,  if 
not  Wholly,  responsl-ble  for  this  condition 

'^"'in^  lSSS  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch  de- . 
clared  that  "a  theatrical  trust  in  con- 
trol of  the  theatre  would  mean  the  de- 
generacy of  the  stage."  Many  other 
Eminent  thinkers  of  those  days  warned 
the  public  by  voice  and  pen  that  for  the 
dramatic  ^rtlst  J^lose^contr^slJn^^ 

theatre  would  be  a  ^f^^^^"^',; 
It  the  debauching  of  public  tahie 
lUld  be  inevitable. 

But  the  powers  in  Washington  vie 
too  busy  with  the  Beef  T^ust,  O  1  fi  ^ 
and  other  ills  that  were  pinching 
peoples'  pockets  and  bellies  to  give 
to  the  •warning  of  those  who.  real., 
that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alon 
1     The  crime  Was  committed  when 
'Theatrical  Trust  lifted  the  ^ar.ety  a-- 
ifrom  the  place  where  he  belonged  to  H 
'$2   theatre,   and,  forced  the  legUm,  ■ 

producer  and  actor  out  of  b"smes.   

The  plavgoer.-;  who  dropped  away  i 
Ithe  theat're  in  disgust  were  >;eplace. 
oncoming  generations  Whose  m 
pi  o.-^perity  hastened  the  decline.  : 
-great,    new,    crude,    tasteless   pu - 
!  grew  upon  what  it  was  fed.- 

.f  re-.pcn  wbv  the  art  or 


)  end  of  the  tyrant's  cai^eer. 


1  whrenacted  Pachmond  on  the  oc- 
ley.  who  enacteu  difficulty  m 

caslon  mentioned,  had  some 

At  this  time  he  was  a  oiight 


I  that 
I  wot 


Ithe 
I  rial 


Thf 


appearing  before 
'  ence.    At  this  t'"'-        ,„  ^oung  mai 
handsome,  cheery    likable  you  g 
Iwith  nothing  abot^  lnm  ^"-^^.^^^t-K 
,  ae.sassm  or  conspliator^  inherite  d 

Ito  suppose  that  the  taint  ^^.^ 
I'^^^rfchlrac  eriz^ion  was  Raphael  In 
ji^re  MarbT  nLrt.-'    It  was  a  great  j 
matinee  card  eecond  wif 

Bonie  of  the  hshlci  vmnnv  one  B.n 

but  the  union  was  not  a  haPPy  o  ^ 

wholly  unhke  the  gentle  ^, 
loss  he  mourned  deeply  unui 

jcauije  he  was  the         of  Jtjm       ^^^^  . 

!  Booth,  the  ^  f/,t  J^^fn  h  r«^''y  ^'^^ 
jsctor  copied  his  ffhf '"J^t^d.  Playc 

on  the  stage  may  f  ™^„„ig  are  I- 
jfromthenat^-^^^^^^^^^  , 

tators.  /^heu  you;  - 

Ihalr  in  long  feml"me  iock  ^ 

^^tTchS  F  cl  ter'Lne  over  h- 
when  cnaiies  i  evcesslve  -  ' 

(from  England   wathhisexce^^^^^^  . 

^ticulatlon.  so^ie  American 
gan  to  /aw  the  ail  wu 
unmindful  of  the  advlc 

l^'^'^Ten  t?e  Srenuous  Edwin  For. 
as  when  the  stren  ^^^^^^^ 

wore  an  imperial,  nunic 

adopted  the  same  ^tyje  ^y^;  -j^^A 

'  Dorchester,  May  7.  , 

TO  the  -^^Xr:t:rTcT:^r..^  Cupia  s 
Oh.  rh^Tnea  are  guaras 

„„,,r£.  t«.ij;;f;.j.„,,..  „■  ,v  ,^  X 

errors  in  prlntms      „„„^  „nd  unsatis- 
followlng  note  on  8"  ^ff^^,  to  illustrate, 
factory  reading  may  sen  e  to 
in  this  particular  instanct, 
the  observation:  ..r^igfigure 

All  the  old  rr\t.  -  I-    _     -  • 

not  his  sh' 


Wbo  was  itie  Dusky 


nn 

Hi: 


lat  eo  much  lii  a  palrablo  nu;=- 
"3  ti  th<>  fact  that  ii  slngruln; 

■  '  nifi'lf  to  oKroe  with 
n'.    Both  thp  old  and 
.ilo  lh«  rule  that  pro- 
iio  m  the  same  number  as 
nt«.    Tlie  eeuae  la  further; 
the    singular  posBeeaivc 
o  And  en  antecedent  In  a  oom- 
of  •ucpdB  -Bithout  a  eubject  or 

<(>  this  clear,  let  ua  out  out  tlip 
lory     phrase:       "On  wanton 
hose,"  which,  bolny  parenthetl- 
no  dlroot  connection  with  the 
and  bring:  the  two  main  olauaes- 
to    read:     "O.    rh>'mes  are 
•    •    •     Dlengure    not  their 
^\'hen  LonKa%'1Ile  threatens  to 
"num'bera"— the  sonnet  to  sweet 
;nd   write  In  prose;   Blron,  In 
anibuea,    eeenis    to  say:      don't  mar 
them;  jour    sentiments    expressed  In 
rl  ynii^  are  In  better  shape  than  If  para- 
.  i  In  prose. 

^  r'     1?,  perhape,  so  aptly,  supports 
correction  than  the  lines  In 
liner   Night's  Dream,"  which 
iv,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  de- 
roa  are  "Unh-ersally  admired  for  the 
V  --or  and  felicity  of  their  diction,  and 
".\  more  valuable  on  account  of  the 
t  notion  which  they  convey  of  the 
.  in  which  8hafceei>eare  excelled." 

As  Imasiiiatlon  bodlea  fortli 
'■  forms  of  thlnss  uaknown,  the  poet's  pen 
r:is  them  to  anapea,  and  grives  to  airy 
nothing 

A  local  habitation  anfl  a  name. 

— A-ot  v.,  80.  1. 
^'ith  the  line  amended  to  cohform  to 
.Tiple  rule  of  speech,  combined  with 
ler's  certain  emendation^  th6  unity 
force  of  the  passage  have  been  re 
ed,  and  incidentally,  without  offence 
he  textual  critics,  the  poet  Is  freed 
a  the  Iraplioatlon  of  thrusting  Dan 
Id's  chubby  legs  and  gayly  trimmed 
?  Into  a  pair  of  large,  baggy  trou- 
sers called  slops— a  garmen  that  even 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  joy-killer  would 
V;     to  see  him  wear! 

CHAKLE3  J.  DEI/AMAI>rE, 
nrchester. 


In  the  SB  mo  Mvle, 
Woman?" 

  '  Me  Is  known  nboiit 

But,  to  Jud^'^ 
!  ■  SI  Is  known  about 

Lhe  pocL  tiJuiki:.<pca ro" ;  for  he  Is  al- 
wed  to  be  almoBt  evor.vthinsr  except  a 
■<et.    He  is  a  philosopher,  a  lawyrr. 
:ty,  a  lord  chancellor.    The  German >^ 
em  to  maintain,  not  that  he  was  a 
■    in  poet,  but  rather  that  he  was  a 
n  professor.    Let  u.i  suppose  that 
ipeare  writes  a  charming  and  ir- 
responsible play,  with  the  very  irrespon- 
sible title  of  "As  Vou  Like  Tt."  In  whioli 
there  Is  still  more  IrresponsP'lc^  sons:, 
which  begins  like  this: 

TTiuri-'waa  a  lover  and  bl»  lass. 

With  a  hey  and  a  ho  anc!  a  liey  n'.ioi;  n  >, 
The  German  pr"fessora  will  proceed  to 
reconstruct  the  second  line  like  a  Latin 
Inscription.  Very  likely  they  will  say 
It  Is  a  Latin  In.scriptlon;  and  they  will 
print  it  like  this,  "(with  a)  .  .  haeo 
.  .  (and  a)  .  .  hoc  .  .  (and  a) 
.  .  haef,  nonne  no  (n),"  nsing,  you  ob- 
serve, the  double  negative  permitted  In 
liatln  in  n  manner  more  sxtreme  even 
than  that  e.stabli.shed  by  Gruncke's 
Law;  though  Ortincke  was  with  all  the 
world-enlightening  scholar's  necessities 
equipped.  Or  if  they  do  not  do  that, 
they  will  read  it  as  an  old  Knglish  aKri- 
lultnnial  proverb,  beginning  "With  a 
hay  and  a.  hoe":  and  about  the  word 
"nonny"  they  will  tell  you  to  Gf.  Ch.iu- 
ccr  Cant.  Pil.  !*71  b.  xU.  And  when  you 
have  cf.'d  Chaucer,  you  will  find  ho 
speaks  of  "the  none  priest";  and  you 
will  learn  that_the  pn  potest 

;i^'ainst  tlii;  territoi 
piMvers  possf)£t-od  by        lo- ui,:ie\al  clcr 
ey  up  to  the  di.ssolution  of  the  monas 


Mr.  Frank  Har- 
ris, who  in  his 


He  will  never  sleep  any  more  aa  he  did  In 
the  cot  In  his  mother's  bed  room. 


•6.  K  Chesterton 
and  Shakespeare's  ;;;'n;^  ""polgnanl 

Dark  Lady  and  pathetic  au- 

tobiography  used  the  nom  de  plrmo  of 
"Shakespeare,"  has,  I  hear,  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  Is  an  American  citi- 
zen.   It  makes  an  Engll.shman  feel  a 
little  nervous;  as  If  he  might  wake  np 
In  bed  and  suddenly  remember  that  he 
was  an  ancient  Komau  or  a  celebrated 
Russian  dajicer.    There  is  nothing  to  bn 
said,  except  that  if  Mr.  Frank  Harris  i.s 
an  American  citizen  he  must  be  a  very 
bad  jUnerlcan  citizen,  for  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  English  jingo. 
Hnt  though  NFr.  Harris  has  apparentU' 
!  a  bad  American  and  a  bad  Eng- 
■nan,  it  i.s  really  probable  that  he 
id  be  a  good  German.    Many  of  the 
>^  all-embracing  of  the  Teutons  say 
Shakespeare  was  a  German,  and  if 
Harris  describes  Shakespeare  cor- 
ly  it  would  seem  as  if  tliey  were 
-  \t;  for  he  describes  the  poet  as  sen- 
lent.Tl  and  sulky  and  inordinately  In- 
:  !.->stcd  In  himself,  in  defiance  of  all 
facts  of  e-Nistenoe.    I  do  not  believe 
\  Shakespeare  was  sulky;  but  then, 
n  also  sufficiently  paradoxical  not 
eiieve  that  he  was  German, 
r.    Harris   made  all  Shakespeare's^ 
tions  revolve  roimd  himself  and  ths| 
Lady,    who    was    exactly  like! 
t>Ua,  and  also  Cleopatra,  as  well  asj 
g  the  replica  of  Desdemona  and  the' 

•  Image  of  Lady  Macbeth.    J|nyhow.  I 
wns  like  all  Shakespeare's  heroines! 

Shakespeare  being  unable  tot 
ny  one  else;  and  in  that  case  j 
have  been  a  lady  of  highly' 
■  d  .character   and    what  th- 
icrihe  as  a  handful. 

^  M  jyu^  toJBto'^  «ataaint>  png.  «x<3U£e 

M  this  earth       r'"ve  that  the  D.'.r,. 
V  was  Jlai  y  I'itton — a  lady  of  whom  | 
dy    seems    to    know  anything  to 
k  of.  except  that  she  was  fair.  The 

•  otion  to  this  line  of  study  is  that  if 
'  ask  who  the  Dark  Lady  was  you 

go  on  to  ask  who  "Mr.  W.  H."  wa?: 
■  if  ycu  ask  who  ^^r.  W.  H.  was.  >  on 
po  There  are  probably  people 

nt.  in  and  out  of  asylums, 
ng  that  he  was  Mr.  AVill- 
..    .  1  Hern, 

j    For   ni.v   part.   I   very   much  doubt 
I  wheth<>r  there  ever  was  any  Dark  Lady. 
"  ■        n  said.  In  a  poem  in  many  wayi 
egotistic  as  the  Sonnets: 

Bome  savage  woman,  slie  eh.-\!'  j 
my  <iusky  race. 
;  'innyson  lived  in  such  very  public  ( 
■.acy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  w^  ; 
'^w  he  never  carried  out  this  adven-  ' 
i-^us  intention  In  a  literal  sense.   But  j 
1:6  had  not,  if  he  had  gone  about  his  | 
-iness  among  other  men  like  a  sensi-  j 
fellow,  as  Shakespeare  did,  his  prl- 
e  life  would  probably  be  as  little 
wn  as  Shakespeare's.  He  v.-ould  have 
n  lOPt  In  B  crowd.    An^  In  thr^t  r-r>-r 


But  not  all  poets  today  cullivale  j 
the  Muse  on  a  little  oatmeal.  Ifi 
Phillips,  John  Davidson,  and  some 
others  died  in  want,  or  lived  in  a 
discouraged  way  on  the  charity  of 
appreciative  readers,  there  are  some 
whose  famo  brings  them  in  a  sub- 
stantial income.  There  has  been  as 
much  talk  about  the  money  made  by 
Mr,  Alfred  Noyes  as  about  the  qual- 
ity of  his  verse.  Take  'be  case  of 
Phillips.  Ha  started  out  bravely. 
His  talent  was  at  once  recognized. 
He  was  applauded  as  a  true  poet,  a 
"boss  poit,"  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Anemus  Ward.  Perhaps  the  tributes 
spoiled  him;  perhaps  the  craving  for 
liquor  frightened  the  Muse  so  that 
she  forsook  him.  Whatever  the 
cause,  he  sooa  lost  vigor,  charm,  and 
originality  of  expression.  Then  came 
the  destructive,  brutally  critical 
article  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and 
poor  Phillips  was  dead  long  before 
the  official  announcement  in  1915. 

The   poet   best  thrives,   like  the 
lovers,  when  corn  if  not  wine  flies 
into  the  window  of  his  ivory  tower. 
Fortunate  the  one  that  can  support 
himself  by   some   daily   task  with 
leisure  to  dream!     Yet  S^Yinbu,rne, 
who    had    always    ample  means, 
wrote  mediocre  verse  after  Waits- 
|Dunton  nuised  him  and  kept  him 
I  terles.  Just  before  .Shakespeare's  time.' from  strong  drink;  he  was  no  longer 
Shall  the  nun  and  the  priest  control  ourlthe  poet  of  "Poems  and  Ballads"  and 
hay.s   and  our  hoes?     "No!"   exclaimai  Palvdnn"-    hp  hahhlpd 

Shakespeare,  the  universal  world-soul.;  Atalanla  in  Calydon  ,   he  babbled 
<.i  j  hero  proving  that  he  is*  with  the  heart- :  of  babies  and  his  mother  the  sea.' 
'{  thoughts  of  our  German  Luther  at  on».  There  is  something  in  the  old  idea' 

„ 'I'V  '°  say  that  people  jhat  the  true  poet  must  suffer  and' 

(Ion  t  hoe  hay.  whatever  they  may  do  ,  »        ,<Tr„  , 

with  potatoes,  you  will  be  told  that  you  ''llow  poverty.      Vex  not  the  poet  | 

have  not  with  our  great  Hegel  recon-  with  thy  shallow  wit";  but  buy  his 
ciled  the  Is  Not  with  the  Is.  Or  they  '  volumes,  especially  when  his  singing 
will  tell  you  that  Hey  and  Ho  were  two  !      „„  t  .,K..rpd  and  torn 

ancient  gods  (cf.  Hermes  and  Horus)  i  ^^^^^  '  ^''t'-'ed  ana  loin. 
of  whom  the  Illumliiati,  including  ' 
Shakespeare,  were  secret  adherents; 
and  th.-it  "nonny  no"  is  connected  with 
the  old  Roman  Nones,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what.  They  will  read  and  re- 
read that  sentence,  and  spell  it  back- 
wards, and  number  its  letters,  and  try 
it  as  anagram,  and  write  it  in  Coptic 
to  see  if  it  looks  nicer;  but  there  Is  one 
thing  they  will  never  do  to  it.  It  will 
never  occur  to  them  to  sing  it;  or  in 
other  words,  to  remember  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  part  of  a  song. 

In  fact  the  sight  of  a  thoroughly  Ger- 
manised commentator  suddenly  singing 
in  the  British  Museum  Library  would 
be  quite  startling  and  would  undoubted- 
;  ly  attract  remark.    If  the  critics  did  this 
I  all   sorts   of   things   would   happen  to 
.1  them;   but  among  other  things,  they 
would  discover  that  the  voice  is  lifted 
;',  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  second  "hey;" 
/•,  or.  jn  other  words,  that  Shakespeare 
was  a  poet  and  that  they  are  a  pack 
of  idiots. 

All  that  these  people  can  do  is  mysti- 
fication, which  means  the  making-  of 
my.sterics.  not  the  recognition  of  them. 
But,  even  among  the  mysteries  which 
really  exist,  they  prefer  those.  like  the 
Dark  Lady,  about  which  they  are  in  the 
dark.    There  are  many  much  brighter 
ladies  who  are  just  as  incomprehensible 
and  more  worth  comprehending.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  any  number  in  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  not  in  his 
biographies,  for  it  is  not  in  a  man's 
biography  that  we  can  read  his  life. 
.J    As  I  have  already  suggested,  I  neither 
"i  know  nor   care   whether  Shakespeare 
•;j  cither  knew   or  cared   about  anybodv 
nam^d  Mary  Fitton.    That  he  cared  at 
'  some  time  about  somebody  I  am  very 
certain.  I  do  not  even  admit  that  there 
'  was  any   Dark  Lady.    But  there  wa.? 
'  soincthing.   There  was.  something  which 
Shakespeare  thought,  and  these  Shake- 
spearcans    apparently    do    not  think, 
j  \vorth  writing  about. 
'     There  was  a  lover  and  hl.s  lass, 
_  ^Vlth  a  hey  and  a  ho  and  a  hey  nonnv  no. 
Or.  in  other  words,  with  ail  the  world- 

rCVOlvillE^    Iff';    r'-'r=-s'1  ir  -  r-^rinr.!. 

THE  CASE  CF  PHILLIPS  j 

The  will  of  Stephen  Phillips,  poet 
and  dramatist,  was  proved  recently 
in  London,  He  left  about  $17— or !; 
was  It  £17?  Some  will  therefore 
argue  that  the  writing  of  poetry  is  a 
wretched  profession;  that  the  poet 
is  no  better  off  than  he  was  in  the 
days  of  Grub  street,  when  Pope 
sneered  at  the  starved  in  garrets. 
They  may  quote  the  statement  of 
John  Morley  about  the  state  of  the 
man  of  letters  in  Paris  and  London 
shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  a  beggar  and  an 
outcast.  "Voltaire,  Gray  and  Richard- 
son were  perhaps  the  only  conspicu- 
ous writers  of  the  time  who  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  want  a 
meal  or  go  without  a  shirt.  None 
,,(■  ,1,,.  i)-p..o        'i.ied  on  his  pen  for 


lucLi     some     o  ii 'ous  remarks 

wives  and  "venal  graces."   He  has  ii 

to  say  aboi:l  nloop: 

In  study  some  irotrnct  the  oilent  iioars. 

Which  others  'onsi  i-rite  to  mirth  and  wine; 

And  Hleeo  till  iiooti,  ^iiid  hardly  llv«  till  nlfclit. 

Rot  surely  tills  nl  evps  unt  from  the  aliades 

One  hour  of  life,    N"r  does  It  uotight  avail 

■What  season  ,toii  to  drowsy  Moiphons  give 

Of  th'  cTor-vorylns  rlrcle  of  the  day; 

Or  whether  tlirouph  the  tedious  winter  rIooid 

'You  tempt  the  mldiilslit  o-  the  morning  dnmpi. 
The  Ijody  fresh  and  vlcorous  from  rcpoac, 
nefles  tlie  emly  fiifis;  hut.  by  the  toils  i 
iif  wnUi'ful  dny.  exl^nusted  ond  ungtrunK, 
Weakly  rcsivts  the  night's  unwholesome  lui  nlh. 

There  conies  ,a  time  Wiien  even  Iho 
most  alert  fcols  a  strong  dlsinclinal  Ion 
to  leave  his  brd.  Wc  do  not  refer  t.i 
the  morbid  who  at  night  as  they  strotoh 
themsolve.'j  wonder  whether  they  will 
feel  cramped  In  a  coffin.  The  healthii  .st 
often  thinks  his  morning  logs  are  made 
of  Iron,  they  wciErli  so  heavily.  He  no  I 
longer  sings  In  his  'bath  tub.  Shaving, I 
he  surveys  the  crumbling  of  his  f.aeo. 
He  suddenly  remembers  he  I.s  .nlmo.st  as 
old  as  bis  father  when  he  died.  Better 

,  to  stay  In  bed  and  forg#t  it  all.  Sweeter 

than  melody  by  Mozart  or  Belltnl  Is  the 
sound  of  railway  whistle  or  trolley  car 
bearing  wretched,  mortals  at  an  un- 
. timely  hour  to  their  too  dally  work.  He, 
lucky  dog.  does  not  get  up.  The  abused 
.iluggard  In  the  worldly  wise  and  some- 
times priggish  book  of  Proverbs  Is  his 
biother.  What  advantage  would  It  bi^ 
to  fall  In  line  with  those  of  early  hours? 
To  heed  the  poet,  whose  habits  worn 
regularly  Irregular? 

.\nd  so  all  ye.  w-tna  would  hi  In  the  right 
In  ho.TlWi  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to 
date 

(From  daybreak,  and  When  colTln'd  at  four- 

scor« 

Engrave  upon  th«  plato.  you  rose  at  four. 


The  Gained  Hour. 

"Summer  time"  will  last  until  Sep- 
tember In  England.  Men  and  women 
will  leave  bed  an  hour  earlier,  and  It 
is  thought  that  they  wiil  not  know  the 
difference.  Is  It  better  to  be  an  early 
riser?  There's  the  old  saw,  "Early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise,"  etc.  There's 
the  volume  written  by  A.  C.  Buckland. 
"Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty  and 
Advantages  of  Early  Risin.cr,  Addressed 
to  the  Heads  of  Families,  the  Lover  of 
Nature,  the  Man  of  Business,  the  Stu- 
dent and  the  Christian."  A  note  in 
the  fifth  edition  deplores  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Buckland  died  at  the  age  of  25. 
This  reminds  one  of  a  verse  In  Thomas 
Hood's  "Morning  Meditations"  ; 
An  early  riser  Mr.  Gray  has  drawn, 
Who  used  to  hasle  I  ha  dewy  grass  among, 
"To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." — 

'^\'ell — he  died  young. 
There   are    other   maxims,    and  not 
only  Benjamin  Franklin's  (It  was  LeLgh 
Hunt    who    disliked   "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack"— "a  heap,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  of  'scoundrel  maxims.'")    But  an 
anthology     for   those    who   rise  late 
might  easily  be  compiled.    The  enter- 
taining   Mr.    E.   V.     Lucas  could  be 
quoted.    He  believes  that  the  habit  of 
early  rising  "leads  to  self-conceit,  in- 
tolerance,   and    dulness    after  dinner. 
The  old  poet  was  right; 
■'When  the  Mo<-nlng  rlseth  red, 
Rl8«  not  thou,  but  keep  thv  Bed 
When  the  Dawn  is  dull  and  grey, 
i^leep  Is  still  the  better  way. 
Beasts  are  up  betimes?  But  then 
They  are  beasts,  and  we  are  men." 

Perhaps  the  poet  had  in  mind  the 
reply  of  the  famous  Julia  in  Rome. 

Dr.  .Tohnson  should  figure  prominent- 
ly in  this  anthology.  "He  had  come  down 
,■  one  morning  to  the  breakfast  room,  and 
been   a    considerable    time   by  himself 
before  anybody  appeared.  When,  on  a 
subsequent  day^  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs. 
Thrale  for  being  very  late,  which  he 
generally  was,  he  defended  himself  by 
alluding  to  the  extraordinary  morning 
when  he  had  been  too  early.  'Madame,  I 
do  not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity.'  He 
often  re.solved  to  rise  earlier,  He  once 
said  to  Lady  McLeod  ■:  'No  man  prac- 
tices BO  well  as  he  writes.  I  have,  all  my 
life  long,  been  lying  till  noon ;   yet,  I 
tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with 
,  great  sincerity,  that  nobody  who  does 
'  not  rise  early  will  ever  do  any  good.'  " 
•  Johnson's  idea  of  an  early  hour  was 
'  .S  o'clock. 

Thompson,  the  poet  of  the  seasons, 
exclaimed  In  a  fine  burst,  "falsely  lux- 
urious, will  not  man  aw^ike."  Yet  he 
would  lie  in  bed  iil!  noon,  and  he  was 
so  lazy  that  he  would  eat  fruit  stand- 
ing close  to  the  wall  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  Does  anyone  read  Arm- 
strong's poem  on"  "The  Art  of  Preserv- 
ing Health"?  He  recommends  a  morning 
bath. 

With  ns,  the  man  of  no  complaint  demands 
The  warm  ablution  Just  enough  to  clear 
The  sluices  of  the  skin,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  s<irrf<!  from  indecent  soil. 
Still  to  be  nurc.  eVn  did  It  not  conduce 
(.\3  much   It  doofs)   to  health,   were  greatly 
worth  your  drtily  pains. 

.^nd    then    ^        '  ■  "n       '•  '  v    '  v  ' 

way,  prided  1 


Flea-Bltten. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  In  a  weekly  magazine  yesterday 
a  picture  of  a  Mr.  Wadsworth  on  "a 
flea-toitten"  gray  horse.  In  this  plcturo 
the  horse  appeared  completely  w'hUo, 
and  aa  ho  stood  at  ease,  without  stamp- 
ing, without  tossing  of  head  or  move- 
ment of  tall,  I  could  not  think  that 
ticas  were  then  at  work.  Had  thej^ 
already  marked  him  for  their  own"* 

EUGENE  HEAVYSAQE. 

Milton,  May  19. 

The  word  "flea-bitten,"  O  earnest  In- 
quirer, is  not  used  in  this  Instance  aa  It 
Is  in  "Peregrine  Pickle":  "Tou  old 
flinty-faced,  flea-bitten  scrub,"  or  as  by 
Panurge  with  reference  to  one  of  his 
members  when  he  related  the  manner 
how  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  "Flea-bitten"  refers  to  the 
color  of  the  horse;  "having  bay.  or 
sorrel  spots  on  a  lighter  ground." 
There  is  an  old  adage;  "The  flea-ibltten 
horse  proveth  always  good  In  travel." 

There  are  some  curious  uses  of 
"flea"  In  English  dl.alect.  "Flea-lugged  " 
is  unsettled,  restless,  hair  /brained;  Col. 
Roosevelt,  for  example.  "Flea-meat" 
Is  the  flesh  of  one  susceptible  to  flea 
bites.  There  are  some  persons,  sound 
and  sweet  meated,  who  do  not  tempt 
fleas  either  in  Italy  or  Greece  Was 
"flea,"  meaning  the  fat  or  pork,  or 
"flea-rib,"  the  spare  rib  of  a  pig,  ever 
used  commonly  In  New  England?— Ed. 

imany"attend  opening 
concert  on  braves  field 

125   Instrumentalists  Are  Assisted 
by  Venetian  Soprano. 

D'Avino's  Concerto  Armonico,  with 
125  musicians,  gave  the  first  of  a  series 
of  outdoor  Sunday  afternoon  conaerts 
at  Braves'  Field  yesterday  afternoon. 
Assisting  artists  wer«  Madame  Bice 
Bernardi-Stivanello,  Venetian  soprano, 
and  Slgnor  Bimone  Mantia,  euphonium 
soloist  and  first  trombone  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  orchestra. 
Slgnor  Alfonso  D'Avino  conducted  the 
band.   More  than  2000  persons  attended. 

The  first  number  was  the  triumphal 
march  from  "Aida."  featuring  a  choir 
of  Egyptian  trumpets.  The  overture 
from  Verdi's  "Sicilian  Vespers"  was 
given  for  the  first  time  In  Boston. 

Madame  Bemardl-Stlvanello.  who  has 
won  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  opera 
singer  In  Italy,  South  America  and 
Spain,  sang  a  solo  from  "Traviata," 
which  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
audience.  Her  rich,  powerful  voice 
could  be  heard  In  every  section  of  the 
(field.  She  responded  to  an  encore. 
Operatic  numbers  from  Carmen  and 
Meflstofele  were  followed  by  a  number 
descriptive  of  a  hunt  by  Bucalossl. 

Bignor  Mantia  played  a  Fantasia  by 
Picchl,  a  solo  number  for  the  eupho- 
nium. He  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  feature  of  the  concert  was 
the  performance  of  Signer  D'Avino's' 
arrangement  of  "The  Hymn  to  the. 
Sun"  from  Mascagni'a  opera  Iris.  The 
piece  depicts  the  night  coming  of  the 
dawit  and  the  opening  of  the  flowers, 
and  works  up  to  a  climax  musically 
portraying  the  break  of  day  and  thei 
rising  of  the  sun.  The  concert,  which 
lasted  more  than  three  hours,  closed 
with  a  fantasy  of  American  airs,  wind- 
ing up  with  the  ".Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," which  was  sung  by  the  oiuilenco 


FAERAP.  PARK 


Poaccfnl  Meliose  is  disturbed,  it 
api>pars.  by  the  plan  of  naming  a  new 
pari-:  in  the  heart  of  that  i  leasant 
town  after  Mme.  G^raldine  Farrar. 
■■Prominent  clubwomen  disagree." 
Some  think  the  park  should  perpetu- 
ate the  name  of  one  that  has  "helped 
advance  the  world  a  bit."  Some  ob- 
ject to  Mme.  Farrar's  pul)lished  views 
on  marriage  and  other  episodes  in 
life,  also  to  her  "activities  on  and  off 
the  stase." 

Certain  Eiirope?n  cities  have  named 
streets  after  famous  com))osers.  ar- 
tists,   physicians,    men    of  letters, 
statesmen.    Paris  has  had  a  habit  of  ] 
doiuj;  this.    Boston  in  one  of  its  dis-  \ 
tricts.  West  Roxbury,  named  streets  [ 
after    Beethoven,    Brahms,    Haydn,  i 
Mendelssohn,   Wasner,   Liszt,  Gold-, 
mark,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Weber, 
Rubinstein — we  regret  to  say  that  the 
name  of  the  Russi-^n  Hebrew  is  erro- 
neously spelled— and  there  is  Nikisch 
avenue.     No  tribute  of  this  nature 
w  as  paid  to  Zerrahn,  Lang,  Hensehel, 
Grricke.    Some  of  these  streets  were  \ 
Included  in  taking  land  for  the  West  j 
Roxbury  parkway,  ; 

Mme.  Farrar  has  certainly  made 
Meliose  famous.  What  says  the 
poet  ?— 

If  thf'U  would'.st  view  fair  Melrose  ariglit 
Go  vi.~it  it  on  a  P'arrar  night. 

The  people  are  justly  proud  of  the 
woman  who  has  carried  with  her  in 
Euiopean  tours  and  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  raging  .Atlantic  the  name 
of  her  birthplace.  Medford;  although 
prohibitionists  may  deplore  the  fact, 
was  long  world-famous  for  its  rum. 
Thousands  have  been  intoxicated, 
v,ithout  moral  or  physical  loss,  by 
the  voice  and  personality  of  Mme. 
Fariar.  The  purer  glory  is  the  lot  of 
Jllerose. 

It  is  said  that  she  has  done  nothing 
to  ;;,d»t.nce  the  world.  Has  she  not 
gi  en  jileasure  to  many?  Has  she  not, 
I  by  her  talks  with  reporters,  her  au- 
j tobiography,  her  caprices,  amused 
man.\  ?  Has  she  not  taken  hundreds 
;ni)on  hundreds  away,  for  a  night  at 
least,  from  the  carking  cares,  the  sor- 
did, cramping  business  of  every-day 
life?  And  is  this  nothing?  The  lark 
is  ))0t  so  useful  as  the  hen,  but  has  it 
not  a  loftier  mission?  .As  for  Mme. 
farrar's  views  on  matrinion\-  that  rtis- 
l>le;'s'e'!  some,  d'd  she  not  piomijtly 
uiakc  >imi'nc!s  by  an  imi)etuous  mar- 
riagr:? 

The  real  objection  to  naniint;  t  lu 
pHrk  ::fter  hei  has  not  been  staled. 
There  may  be  confusion  as  to  the 
proper  pronunciation.  Her  family  and 
she  for  years  accented  the  name  on 


n3.s  and  K.-irter.?  into-/- buclvlcs,  of 
,;i>  li  some  were  .set  iWth  precious 
.stones,  resoh'ins  never  to  alter  it.  and 
to  leave  the  I'rench  mode,  which  had 
hitherto  olJtained  to  our  Rrcat  expcn.se 
and  reproaoli."  TliLs  co-stuine  was  short- 
Iv  put  aside.  Tlioro  i.'J  no  portrait  of  the 
King  .so  dres.scd.  No  one  lias  tnjd  us 
whv  ccrlain  carters  were  called  'Meru- 
fidoni  '  or  liow  they  loolied.  Kvcn  now 
Iciter.s  arrive,  ljut  the  ciucation  is  un- 
a  11.'- wcrcd. 


The  "Pops." 

A.=  .the  World  Wag.s: 

Do  you  1  rniciiilH  r  tlip  Pops  in  the  old 
Music  Hall?  i.ir  lia\e  you  been  to  the 
Pops  in  recent  years?  Have  we  come 
under  the  yoke  of  cruel  taskmasters 
who  do  not  realize  that  the  essential 
function  ©f  these  delectable  concerts  is 
to  distract,  to  cheer,  to  amuse,  to  en- 
liven ! 

In  old  days,  under  those  dingy,  but 
well-beloved  walis,  we  drank  and  smoked 
and  listened— 1£  we  wanted  to— and  we 

Now,  o'erborne  by  rr-d  plush  and  gold 
leaf,  we  tiptoe  to  our  plnro.^  and,  draw- 
ing our  chairs  out  .Mfalll.ily,  slink  into 
them.  Then,  as  the  tyrant  on  the  plat 
ITorm  raps  his  raspin 


baton. 


cL  lilt;  great  Tatou  ImuLi.-.  .\jmf. 
Tedpsco  and  Pprelli,  Novel!'  and  Vita 
were  the  chief  singers.  Mme.  Truffi  did 
not  sin-g  in  Boston  until  May  31,  T-S48, 
when  she  appeared  in  "f.ucrezia  Bor- 
gia," performed  by  the  Astor  Pl.i'-e 
opera  company.  You  will  find_  a  lon.sr 
ami  entertaining-  account  of  her  in  rcir  ji- 
:ir(l  Grant  White'.-:  articles,  "Oppra  m 
N.  w  York.-  The  Howard  Athenaeum. 
on.iinall\-Mill'  r'.^  Tabernacle,  wasopened 
.,  -  thr^'in.  .-M  '  let.  in,  ISt.y  It  was  de- 
.-,,-,p  r..l  '  ■  in-  111  Kebriiarv,  JS4lj,  The 
present  th.-atro  was  built  in  that  year, 
and  opened  in  October  under  the  man- 
agement of  James  H.  Hackett.-Ed. 

The  Prurient  Prude. 

A.S  the  World  Wags : 

When  in  the  course  of  a  recent  con- 
versation, I  mentioned  legs  I  was  dif- 
fidently corrected  in  favor  of  the  moie 
modest  "limbs.-  This  correction  md  - 
cates  a  usage  which,  though  not  vet^ 
prevalent,  is  yet  nmrr  -unmon  than  t 
should  be.  and  whi.  l,  nl.t.ins  i".fP't<=^ 
reason  and  Mr.  Webst-i.  Possibly  one 
lady's  error  might  be  di-spe'lfd  b>  a  few 
pertinent  remarks  by  you.  INQl. IKH-K. 
■  We  had  thought  that  this  foolishness 
had  gone  out  with  the  coming  of  » 
more  healthy,  saner,  purer  view  of  the 
human  body  and  v.  itii  lb- 
number  of  modern  .ithl..-.,-  w.naen.  We 
advise  you  to  acquaint  the  -lady  w  t^ 
Richard  Grant  White's  remarks  on  this 


Smiling  May. 

tli.-re  not  an  old  song  running 
.Smiling  May 
Comes  in  play. 
Making:  all  things 
Bright  and  gay. 


INGS  INDIAN 
FOLKSONGS 
"•''ANDRAGAS 


J.U1II1  ji'-?        ,    ,1     ,  -         .tA  c./-<no5imi<5hness   which  I, am  , 

and  all.  subside  into  a  ""^'"■-^ble  silence.  ,  subject.  A  sQueam,^^^^^^^  . 
But    with    me,    re.nem'oering    happier  1  really  a^'hamed_^to  notice^  e^  ^^^^^ 


fthe  first  sj'llable.  As  she  rose  in  finie 
!  she  accented  the  final  syllable  with 
ever  increasing  emphasis.  The  iieo- 
jple  of  Melrose  might  justly  dc^'ide  in 
jfavor  of  the  earlier  accent,  which  ccr- 
Itainly  will  be  easier  for  street-car 
conductors  answering  the  inquiring 
sir.iii^er.  ~ 


O  to  who  liaTP  labored  up  to  fifty,  w<ho  arc 
111  tbo  enjoyment  of  comrort,  iinrl  who  still 
have  left  to  .'^ou  health  anc]  strength,  T\hat 
then  are  you  waiting  for  before  you  take  rest?' 
Mow  Ions  will  you  go  on  sayiug  "Tomorrow, 
tomorrow"  7 


An  Unanswered  Question. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  the  statement 
that  in  1688  Judge  Sewall  had  a  rare 
pair  of  garters  given  to  him,  "a  pair  of 
•Teru.salem  garters  which  cost  above  two 
pieces  S  (.Spanish  dollars)  in  Algeria." 
We  then  asked  how  Jerusalem  garters 
differed  from  other  garters.   We  have 
\ainly  questioned  collectors  of  colonial 
furniture  and  colonial  table  equipage,  j 
and  others  Interested  in  the  good  old  i 
uncomfortable,   unsanitary  days.  Our 
.-orrespondents  for  once  have  failed  wn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  informs  -is  that 
in  Judge  Sewall's  time  snakeskin  gar- 
ters were  constantly  worn  to  war^J  off 
f-ramps  in  the  leg;  that  when  the  first 
lioots  for  women's  wear  in  New  Effg- 
laiid  came  in  fa.shlon  (1S'J8)  they  were 
laced  at  the  side,  and   the  boots  and 
carters  had  fringes  at  tlie  top.  Mr. 
John  Evelyn  noted  in  his  diary,  Oct.  18.  i 
'l666:    "To  Court.    It  being  the  first  time 
his  Majesty  put  hirasi  If  .Solemnly  into  ' 
(1,0  Eastern   fashion  of  vest,  changing  I 
iIouM't.   .stiff  collar,  bands  and   r-loak,  ' 
■  Hie  Persian  • 


things,  it  is  a  rebellious  silence  as  well  ; 
as  a  miserable  one.  ,  | 

A  young  army  officer  was  speaking  | 
the  other  day  of  his  introduction  to  the 
Pops,  which  had  taken  place  a  night  or 
two  before  He  told  of  the  sensation  he 
had  created  because,  in  standing  up  sud- 
denly, his  coat  had  caught  a  bottle  which 
was"  on  the  table  and  swept  it  to  the 
floor  "It  vvent  bumping  about,  making 
:a  lot  of  noise,"  he  said,  "and  people 
!  stared  at  me." 

"Why,  man,"  I  wanted  to  cry  out,  in 
old  times  there  would  have  been  so  much 
noise  that  nobody  would  have  heard  the 
bottle  so  over !" 

I  ask  vou,  sir,  will  those  days  never 
come  again?   Yours  for  liberty  and  re- 
laxation, ^• 
,     Boston,  May  20. 


i  Shaker  Apple  Sauce. 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 

\  Speaking  of  Shaker  apple  sauce,  for 
what  reason  has  this  delectable  article 
been  relegated  to  oblivion?    Years  ago 

I  it  was  in  common  use  in  New  England. 

I  The   real   Shaker-made   in   Shirley  or 

\  Lebanon,  was  put  up  in  wooden  firkins 


pr-rsons"-this  was  written  in  the  late 
sixties-"to  use  the  word  (limb)  exclu- 
siyoiv  instead  of  'leg.'  A  limb  is  any- 
Uiing  which  is  separated  from  another 
thing,  and  yet  joined  to  it.  *  '  '  The 
limbs  of  the  human  body  are  the  arms 
and  the  legs:  the  latter  no  more  so  thati 
i!ie  former.  Yet  some  folk  will  say  that 
hv  a  railway  accident  one  woman  had 
l,er  arms  broken,  and  another  her  Umbs 
-meaning  her  legs;  and  some  will  say 
that  a  woman  hurt  her  leg  when  her 
thigh  was  injured.  Perhaps  these  per- 
sons think  that  it  is  indelicate  for  a 
woman  to  have  legs,  and  that  therefore 
they  are  concealed  by  garments  and 
sliould  be  ignored  in  speech.  Heaven 
help  such  folk;  they  are  far  out  of  my 
reach.  I  can  only  say  to  them  that 
there  is  no  immodesty  in  speaking  of 
any  part  or  function  of  the  human  body 
when  there  is  necessity  for  doing  so, 
and  that  when  they  are  spoken  of  it  is 
{immodest  not  to  call  them  by  their 
proper  namesr  The  notion  that  by  giv- 
ing a  bad  thing  a  wrong  or  an  unmean- 
ing name,  the  thing,  or  the  mention  of 
it,  is  bettered,  is  surely  one  of  the  silli-  : 
est  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  the  occasion  and  the  purpose  of 


,,  speech  that  make  it  modest  or  immod- 
and  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  larger  ||  thing  spoken  of,  or  the  giv- 

ing it  its  proper  name" 

In  the  Oxfbrd  dictionary  we  find  "limb'' 
defined  as  "leg,"  "now  only  (especially 
United    States)     in     mock-modest  or 
ij  prudish  use."     There  are  entertaining 
I  quotations   in    illustration.     One  from 
Marryat's  diary  of  his  travels  in  .\meri 


towns.  In  the  rural  towns  the  farmers 
made  their  own,  and  it  was  a  poor  pan- 
1 1  y  which  was  not  well  stocked  with  it, 
lioiled  cider  apple  sauce,  they  called  it,  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  The  whole 
family  at  times  pitched  in  of  an  evening 
and  pared  a  bushel  or  more  of  apples; 
on  the  following  morning  the  housewife 
piled  the  big  kettle  with  the  quartered 
unit  added  the  boiled  cider,  molasses, 
-pi:  r  ,  etc..  and  after  thorough  cooking 
tp.  li'  li.  dark  product  was  poured  into 
.lone  jars  or  oHicr  receptacles.  One 
v\  uiti  r,  when  Icu'-liing  school  in  southern 
\  frniont.  1  "boarded  'round."  I  recall 
liousehold  where  they  had  made  a 
ti  i  inendousiy  ample  winter's  supply; 
there  were  great  casks  of  it  stored  in 
•^n  outer  room.,  Ever\  da>  ih.y  would 
chop  out  a  dishful  of  ilif-  ii  oxen  sauce, 
id  let  it  thaw  on  the  table  g 
Great  stuff  to  eat  cider  apple  sauce' 
was  -  it  went  well  with  almost  every- 
thing, but  I  think  It  went  beat  with 

fresh,  home-made  douehnuts ;  and  the 
late  Amos  H.  Whipple  of  the  Copley 
Square  Hbtel  showed  his  genuine  New 
England  blood  by  having  on  his  bill  of 
fare  regularly — at  least  up  to  a  few 
years  ago — doughnuts  with  cider  apple 
sauce.  It  wa.s  some  years  longer  ago 
that  the  Shaker  apple  sauce  dropped  out 
of  the  Boston  market.  1  used  to  buy  il: 
down  near  the  cusioin  Imusf.  l-nr  one 
day  I  was  cruelly  uiM  ti-.  rr  tlml  lessen- 
ing deni;ind  bad  d'-'i-ided  tlicni  to  carry 
it  in  sii"  !;  no  more.  .'\nd  so  have  I 
stopped  efiiin;;  cidci'  apple  sauce?  Not 
mueli  '.  f  go  into  the  kitelien  (under 
tlip  spo'  ial  sanction  of  IMrs. )  and  make 
it  iii\self.  I  liave  tried  to  teach  others, 
lull  tliev  don't  quite  get  the  knack. 
Ii.ii-ioii,   Ma>-   m.  E.  P.  G, 


ca:    "I  am  not  so  particular  as  some  j 
■  people  are,  for  I  know  those  who  always 
say  limb  of  a  table  or  limb  of  a  piano- 
forte."   And  here  is  a  quotation  from 
Holmes's  "Elsie  Venner" :  "'A  bit  of  the 
wing  Roxy  or  the— under  limb.'  "  Remem- 
ber,  there   was   a   time   when  modest 
.American  women  were  accused  by  for- 
icign  vi.sitors  of  clothing  piano  legs  in 
1  pa,ntalettes.    You  might  read  aloud  to 
I  your    squeamish    acquaintance  Hood's 
j"Miss    Kilmansegg   and    Her  Precious 
';Leg."    This  w-ould  accustom  her  to  the 
!  dreaded  monosyllable.— Ed. 


,    Ratan  Devi  made  her  first  public 
[appearance  in  Boston  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  in  a 
vecital  of  Indian  Ragas  and  1-Cash- 
eiirl  Folk  songs.    Dressed  in  East- 1 
'*rn  costume,  this  Englishwoman  who 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  mys- 1 
terles  of  Indian  music,  sit  oriental  i 
fashion  upon  the  stage  against  red  j 
draperies,     holding     between  her 
knees  the  tamboura,  a  gourd  shaped 
llnstrument  of  strings    which  pro- 
vided an  unchanging  and  twanging 
iaccompaniment.   On  each  side  of  the 
iBinger  fragrant  incense  burned,  while 
two  vases  of  crimson  poinsettia  lent 
■additional  color  to  the  scene.  Before 
the  songs,  Dr.    Ananda  Cosmaras- 
'•warry    made    elucidating  remarks 
I  upon  Indian  music. 

'     He  urged  the  audience  not  to  listen  for 
mere  amusement  or  out  of  curiosity,  but 
I  In  the  Indian  spirit,  as  though  hearing 
j  magic  songs.    "In  India,"  he  said,  "mu- 
I  Bic  is  a  very  old,  but  not  a  popular,  art. 
1  It  depends  not  upon  the  support  of  the 
i  public,  but  is  carried  on  under  arlsto- 
'  cratic  protection  or  in  the  temples.  The 
[Hindu  scale  has  22 'notes.    A  raga  con- 
elsts  of  from  five  to  seven  notes,  upon 
1  which  the  singer  is  required  to  display 
[Individual  skill  in  improvising.     In  the 
(classic  Indian  ragas  the  words  are  of 
little  importance.    The  reverse  is  true  , 
of  the  Kashmiri  songs.'' 

Mme.  Devi's  voice,  a  contralto  of 
pleasing  quality,  is  well  schooled.  She 
la  skilled  in  the  use  of  nuances  and  sig- 
nlflermt  i  lir  i-i'i'  The  Kashmiri  songs, 
mo:  intricate,  of  a  sharper 

l-bvi  ■  and  greater  vivacity, 

are  m-ire  i-  jdil;  intelligible  to  the  uni- 
nitiated, to  those  unversed  in  the  mys- 
ticism of  India,  than  the  alternate 
crooning  and  droning  of  the  classic, 
ragas.  These  songs,  which  were  sung 
without  accompaniment,  are  akin  to  the 
I  folk  songs  of  other  nations.  Certain  in- 
I  ternational  characteristics  of  form  are 
noticeable. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  interest- 
ed and  appreciative. 


a  no 


High  time  it  is  to  ha.ste  my  carcass  hence: 
Vriiiili  .stole  away  and  felt  no  kind  of  joy, 
And  a^e  he  left  in  travail  ever  since; 
The  wanton  days  that  made  me  nice  and 
coy 

Were  but  a  dream,  a  shadow,  and  a  toy. 

The  Old  Howard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  llio  first  performance  of  Italian 
opera  in  Boston  given  at  tlie  Howard 
Alli'^-naenm.  and  if  so  when?  Has  the 
interior  of  the  Howard  been  changed,  as 
far  a:i  the  .general  plan,  .«ince  the  days 
when  Truffi  sang  there 'i" 

MUSIC  LOVER. 

Ijoxington,  May  22. 

It.ilian  opera  was  first  heard  here  in 
Italian  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  April 
J.i.  I>il7,  when  "Ernani"  was  performed 
by  the  Havana  opera,  troupe,  formed  by 
.Vlarti.  "purveyor  of  fish  and  proprietor 


j  Behold,  a  Mystery. 

A, s  the  World  Wags; 
!    \y\U  the  editor  kindly  convey  a  friendly 
!  caution,  as  between  sociologists,  to  my 
i  distinguished  colleague,  Herkimer  John- 
ison  (author  of  "The  Sociologist's  Vade 

i  Mecum  and  Vest  Pocl?et  Guide"),  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  no  use  looking  round.  , 

,  'J'hev  are  longer  behind.    He  will  under- 
!i  stand.  CYRO  P.  DYER, 

j    Boston,  May  19. 

!  We  do  not  understand  this  message, . 
nr.-  did  we  know  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
.  iiion  the  work  named  by  Prof.  Dyer. 
I,  it  possible  that  the  Vade  Mecum  is 

ii  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Johnson's  colos- 
sal  work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and  So- 
cial Beast"  (elephant  folio,  sold  only  by 
subscription,  as  yet  unpublished)?  We 
have  sent  Prof.  Dyer's  note  to  our  dis- 
tinguished contributor,  who.  alas,  has 
been  silent,  as  far  a.-  i  Iv  :..ihlic  is  con- 
cerned, for  many  w-  ■  -  The  last  time 
we  heard  directly  H  em  hini,  a  day  or  , 
two  ago,  he  said  that  during  the  green 
corn  season,  wliich  he  eagerly  antici- 
pates, he  should  shave  his  upper  hp.— 
Ed. 

From  an  Englishwoman. 

Ethel  E    Vovnich,  an  Englishwoman,  j 
whose  "Gad  Fly"  and  other  novels  are  ] 
known  in  this  country,  writing  to  a  friend 
bout  coming  to  the  United 
md  time,  -says:  "U  is  queer 
loi-p  fond  of  it  (America)  I 
>  i.kr,  especially  within 
half.    Since  the  war 
:  .■  of  one  neutral  na- 
;    it.;   lifHil   and  just 
,  ,    ,  [  ..■  1,  .-i .    I  ll  t  rouble  any- 
,  111  .  .  nui  ort  to  many 
[  tliii  .      I     has  made  some 
o    I  nearer  to  Ameri- 
o  I,  liofore." 


in  U. 
Stall 
how- 
get 
the 
bets'. 


tion  llii'i 
I  tried  to  ill  bi 
where  h.-is  l" 
i  of  us  here.  1 
lis  nl  an\ 
I    ill  a  11  \\  1 


of 


KElTirSPLEASE 

Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown  head 
one  of  the  best  dancing  numbers  seen 
this  season  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  crowded 
house  and  much  enthusiasm.  The  act 
is  unique  In  the  treatment  of  the  main 
|idea,  the  old  rhymes  of  Nurseryland  be- 
ilng  used  and  the  chaf-acters  that  en- 
chanted us  In  our  childhood  days  are 
successively  visualized  by  Mr.  Kalmar 
and  Miss  Brown. 

Thus  we  renewed  acquaintances  with 
Old  Mother  Hubbard  with  the  dog  Ir. 
the  cupboard  scene.  Little  Bo-Peep, 
Simple  Simon,  Little  Boy  Blue  and  Jack 
and  Jill.  All  of  the  characters  are  In- 
troduced as  coming  out  of  a  huge  booiv 
anc"  there  are  the  familiar  rhymes  tr- 
suggest  the  chaiacters. 

But  the  interest  in  the  piece  does  nor 
rest  entirely  with  the  nursery  theme 
for  there  Is  the  unusual  dancing  of  th 
principals— dancing  that  might  even  sug 
1  gest  the  idea  back  of  the  whole  scheme 
were    the    characters    less  definitely 
j  dressed.    Mr.  Kalmar  was  particularl;.- 
/interesting  as  Mother  Hubbard's  doe, 
I  and  his  song  In  the  character  of  Simple 
Simon  was  a  nice  accompaniment  to 
the  character. 

While    both    take    their    places  as 
dancers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability 
Miss    Brown's    work    in    this  resppei 
stands  out  .in  relief.    With  her  wide:  , 
differing  characters  there  was  alwa- 
the    widely    differing    characteristie  . 
there  was  an  alluring  rhythm,  a  flee 
ness:  there  was  the  keen  enjoyment  ■■ 
the  artist  in  her  work  and  no  sign  e 
laborious  endeavor.    A  sketch  that  i 
unusuallv  interesting  to  the  grown-ui 
it  should  not  be  missed  by  the  childrer 
Ben    Welch    proved    to    be    the  bi- 
laugh-getter  of  the  bill.    Mr.  Welch  hn 
the  faculty  of  rattling  his  ch-i'ter  f 
spontaneous  style.   And  wli 
skilful  as  a  dialectician. 


ill 


10 


taii\o.     Vi.vn  arc  bu;        ml'.  s.< 

films  as  there  are  plays  of  ihis  char- 
acter on  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
as  there  are  foolish  magazines  and 
book:?.  It  is  also  true  that  motionl 
pictures  may  he  harmful  by  S'vinR  |l! 


Al  the  coiuiiislon 
irea  In  some  burlesqiilnfrj 


I  Invnui 
I  .'irniv 


wnnld 
:    tin-  had 
lli'  iii  from  the  sK 
salllnp  through 


■  -At 

the 


!.•!.- I  All 

clouds, 


>f  work. 


undue  attention  to  the  achievements 
of  criminals,  by  exciting  the  pas- 
matlc  that  is  a  clever  biti  eions,  or  by  stirring  up  class  hatieil 
with  representations  of  the  extrava- 
(  ne  of        hp,t  rirts  on  the  Mil  was'  gi^^ce  and  follv  of  the  suddenly  rich. 

V  nnd  Percy  Won-       ^^^^         ^^^^  ,^^^1  censorship 

Bufficient?  Why  should  it  be  in  the 
power  of  a  federal  board  to  decree 
\vhat  pictures  should  he  shown  in 


wa.s   heard   In  i 
\arylnf:  ch.ir.i'  tf  r 
S  i;iUeU  Willi  "personnlity.' 
s  clever  In  an  intc-rpretnti  ,  ^ 
Wenrlch,  who  Is  the  c.  :  .- 
osor  of  some  of  the  popular  melod'..-»,' 
^■RS  at  the  piano,  and  gave  pleasure  ir» 
pla>-ini?  some  of  his  old  nnnihers. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  w.rc  ^rr  ntid' 
Mr-.    Onrdn.-r   Trune   In    -Miss  ll.lon 
omedy  hy  Mrs.  Ciaii.  : 
in,  In  the  lilghl.v  anii;:=- 
il.  singlntr.  talking  and 
act;   Ueatrlco  .Morrell's  Rmnd 
sextet    In    "A    Study    in  Royal 
.  Mullen  and  Hogers  in  an  acro- 
'Uc  and  danolnic  act;  Ollie  Younff  and 
April, ••   In  an   art   fvnm  tnvi:,,,,; 
'  dympia  V. 
Iielr  train. 


tfolt. 


Eastport,  New  York,  Terre  Haute, 
Los  Angeles?  Why  should  the  federal 
government  interfere  with  the  thea- 
tre of  the  gieat  people,  when  it  is 
not  proposed  to  censor  plays  or 
operas  produced  In  the  high  pricedf-;J- 
theatres? 

That  there  is  need  of  judicious 
local  censorship  all  will  agree,  nor  do 
the   great   majority  of  the  motion 
picture  producers  object  to  it.    It  is 
a  protection  to  them.   But  each  city, 
,  each  town,    should    have    its  own 
=  Q'UARE  THEATRE- censors.    In  England  some  believe 
.'■dy  In  three  acts  by  Clyde  that  women  would  be  capable  and 
wise  inspectors.    Others  thinli  that 


neither  walls,  nor  inountalns,  nor  seas, 
roiild  afford  any  security.    A  flight  of, 
lern  savages  might  hover  in  the , 
wind,  and  light  at  once  with  irrc.'!i.«;tiiblo 
violence  upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful 
legion   that   was  rolling   under  them. 
Even  this  valley,  the  retreat  of  princes, 
the  abode  of  happiness,  inight  be  vio- 
lated by  the  sudden  descent  of  some  of  | 
the  naked  nations  that  swarm  on  the 
coast  of  the  aouthern  sea."  ' 
The   artist  failed    In    his  under- 
taking, as  the  common  sense  opinion  j 
of  the  18th  century    foretold.  But 
that  which  was  regarded  as  imagina- 
tive, wholly  fantastical,  in  1759,  is 
now  a  commonplace,  and  the  gloomy 
prediction  of  the  mechanician  in  the 
valley  has  come  to  pass. 

As  the  World  WagsT 

By  PHILIP  HAUE. 


A   S 1 11  y  L.  I  a     El  m . 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Those  of  your  readers  \yho  are  ad- 
dicted to  Intemperate  habit.s  of  botany 
will  be  interested  in  a  rare,  if  not  unique, 
specimen  of  American  elm  now  on  view 
in  the  Public  Garden  near  the  Boylston 
street  end  of  the  pond,  a  little  toward 
Arlington  street.  The  tree  Is  a  large 
one,  and  the  curious  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  is  den.sely  ;  rowded  with  pink 
l>lossoms,  which  might  lead  the  unwary 
to  suppose  it  to  be  a  fruit  tree  of  some 
sort  if  it  were  not  for  the  tin  label,  .xi.v; 
inches  sqtjai  e.  which  says  "t_'lmus  Ann  i  ■ 
icana."  I  should  be  interested  to  know 
whether  any  similar  cases  have  been 
noted  in  thv  Herald. 

W.  &  BlQKiOW. 


>praBue. 


Stop 


plaints  with  the  authorities 

cranks,    prudes,  supersensitive 


 David  Herblln  ,        ,  ,,  . 

..  .Theodore  Friebua  the  general  public  Can  put  a 
■  Robert  Caprori      abuscs;  that  individuals  Can  purify 

^  i-ieorse  Ernst 

 Bert  Young. exhibitions  by  lodging  formal  com- 

^noy::::\::::::::^°l.tonte^c""Z  Plamts  with  the  authorities.  There 

'don  Doris  Olsson  orp 

l.itiisdowne  Justine  Adams  .  ^  ^ 

^^est  Dorothy  Dickinson  persons   )n   fvcry   Community,  but 

Mr    Dcnne"!V.V.\V.V.\\'.\MiHon^Ro"^^^  complaints  might  occasionally 

"  Girls,"  which  was  acted  at  the  Castle  be  reasonable.  In  spite  of  the  desire 
-Square  for  the  first  time  In  several)  of  some  to  centralize  government, 
years.  Is  Intended  wholly  for  amusement  I  tnwn<!   still   have  rights 

and  It  succeeds  In  Its  mission.    Pamela ;  ^"'^'^'^  stil    na^  e  ri^nts, 

Oordon,  Violet  Lansdowne  and  Kate  and  these  rights  should  be  held  in- 
West  live  together  In  a  studio  In  New;  violable.  There  is  no  need  of  a 
Z"!^'  ^"^^^y  are  earning  their  own  liv-|  federal  censorship  in  the  matter  of 
ng  and  seeking  for  fame.  They  swear  ,  ,  *  ■  ■  »  j 
•0  have  nothing  to  do  with  men,  andl  1°^^'  entertainments  and  amuse- 
'  hereby  hangs  the  tale  upon  which!  ments. 
lyde  Fitch  has  founded  his  play. 


''J  I 


The  play  opens  In  the  flat  where  the 
•hree  girls  are  living  In  single  blessed- 
ness, and  where  they  are  doing  their 
^est  to  become  famous  in  their  profes- 
■  '     One  Is  a  private  secretarv,  an- 
an  Illustrator  and  the  third  free 
w-rlter.    But  man  comes.    He  en- 
ra    their   flat   precipitously,    and  be- 
fore long  all  three  are  well  on  the  way 
'owards  engagement  and  marriage.  Not 
nerely  is  this  opening  scene  hilarious: 
o  also  Is  the  second  act  set  amid  the 
legal    surroundings    of   the    office  of 
^Prague  &  Holt. 

There  Is  not  a  dull  moment  In  the  play. 
The  action  Is  Iwlsk  and  lively,  and  the 
situations  are  uninterruptedly  comic. 
They  follow  one  another  In  lively  fash- 
ion. The  dialogue  Is  witty.  The  plav  is 
farce  and  its  nonsense  Is  Its  best  feature. 

.So  well  are  the  two  roles  of  Pamela 
Gordon  and  Edgar  Holt  played  bv  Doris 
OI;?son   and   David   Herblln   that  their 
'alHng  In  love  with  each  other  seemed 
nevitable.    Mr    Herblln  was  easv  and 
-raceful.     Miss    Olsson,    so  attractive 
hat  her  railing  against  men  In  the  first 
ct  seemed  all  the  funnier.    Her  com- 
mlons  were  well  played  bv  Miss  Dlck- 
iison   and  Miss  Adams.     In  fact  the! 
crformance     by     Mr.     Friebus,  Mr 
apron,  Mr.  Toung,  Mr.  Ernst  and  all 
'  10  others  .■showed  the  all  round  capabil- 
'  ••  nf  tl!'  (  ralg  players. 

i  Homestead"  will  be  played 
''e  Ponare  next  week,  -with 
p  especially  engaged 
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FEDERAL  CENSORSHIP 

There  Is  naturally  opposition  to 
the  Hughes  bill,  which  would  create 
a    federal    censorship    of  motion 
pictures     A  minority  report  signed  ■ 
by  four  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  education,  one  Democrat; 
and  three  Republicans,  insists  that  ; 
a  (cw  men  should  not  have  despotic  ^ 
control  over  the  art  that  even  now 
may  influeiico  more  than  20,000,000 
people  daily;    that   to  censor  this 
form  of  expression  would  be  as  un- 
wi.*e  as  to   censor  speech  or  the 
press;  that  no   evidence   has  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  state  \ 
and    municipal    censorship    is  not  ^ 
adequate; 

ment  should  not  undertake  to  ex- 
ercise police  powers  hitherto  re- 
served to  the  states,  and  to  regulate 
purely  local  amusements. 

There  is  no  denying  that  motion 
pictures  deliberately  or  uncon- 
sciously exSrt  a  great  influence, 
,-.  ncially  over  the  young  and  those 
-  ;tily  educated.  It  is  al.so  truej 
tl.  i;  the  great  majority  of  these 
pictures  shown  were  innocuous; 
where  'bev  \v»rn  not  positively  ertu- 


Ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  recounting  of 
prophecies  genuine  and  spurious  con 
cerning  the  conflict  of  nations  and 
the  result.  Monks  of  centuries  ago 
have  been  quoted.  Deep  thinkers,  un 
know-n  to  their  fellow-villagers  in 
this  country,  have  been  invoked.  The 
dark  sayings  of  sorcerers  and  wisej 
women,  long  dead,  have  been  pubr  1 
lished  with  respect.  ".'\ncestral  j 
voices  prophesying  war"  have  been 
listened  to  as  oracular.  Writers  ol 
all  ages  are  pressed  into  service 
John  Ruskin,  writing  in  1854  to  Col 
Bruce,  thought  that  soldiers  might 
in  the  future  "fight  by  chemistry 
and  use  poisoned  bullets,  but  to  fight 
"with  Greek  fire  and  rams  and  any 
others  of  your  cursed  Woolwich  ap- 
paratus is  just  as  if  two  gentlemen, 
instead  of  fighting  with  sword  or  pis- 
tol, went  each  first  to  his  apothecary 
to  fill  his  pockets  w'ith  nitric  acid 
and  fulminating  silver,  to  be  thrown 
in  his  antagonist's  face."  Ancient 
chroniclers  are  cited  to  the  dispar 
agement  of  the  Germans.  The  cam 
paigns  in  Mesopotamia  led  a  histori 
an  to  assert  that  Alexander  the 
Great  was  a  Bulgarian,  and  the  world 
was  reminded  that  his  fleet  lost  its 
way  in  the  lakes  and  swamps.  An 
antiquarian  recalls  the  fact  that  a 
smuggler,  one  Johnstone,  worked  on 
a  submarine  for  the  purpose  of  al 
lowing  Napoleon  to  escape  from  St 
Helena.    And  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Naturally  there  has  been  talk  of 
early  hints  at  aeiial  warfare.  Ten 
nyson  in  "Locksley  Hall"  saw  the 


Now,  friends,  thnke  bandn,  I  must  be  Riiie,  my 

bovs!  .         ,  .  

Our-  mirth  tnk.'«  pn.l.  our  trlumjyh  nil  Is  flme, 
Otir  tickline  talk,  our  Bport.i  niirt  merry  toys 
T)o  (tilde  awav  like  shadow  of  the  sun. 
Another  cornea  when  I  my  ra<>e  JY.*         .  . 
Shall  pass  the  lime  with  .rou  '"better  pllsh. 
And  find  good  rairi-e  of  greater  things  to  write. 

The  New  Republic. 

Some  days  ago  we  published  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  Hazleton  Spencer  dated 
Cidra,  P.  R.  Reading  an  opinion  quoted 
as  having  been  said  by  "John  Henry 
Smith  In  the  New  Republic,"  Mr.  Spen- 
cer inquired  the  name  of  the  new  re- 
public-Is it  Portugal ?-or  is  Mr.  John 
Henrv  Smith  in  China? 

A  few  readers  of  this  column  hastened 
to  give  the  desired  information.  They 
told  Mr.  Spencer  where  the  New  Re- 
public is  published  and  how  he  could 
obtain  a  copy.  Mr.  Spencer  thus  shared 
the  lot  of  many  other  mortals:  he  was 
taken  seriously.  Not  so  by  the  New 
Republic  itself.  The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Sweetser,  the 
advertising  manager  of  that  periodical, 
saying  he  was  ever  so  much  amused  by 
reading  about  the  Interest  taken  in 
Cidra  P.  i:..  in  the  New  Republic,  "f 
only  wish  I  might  send  on  a  copy  of 
this  week's  issue  with  an  article  by 
James  Brvce  to  your  correspondent.'' 
He  can  do  this  even  now.  The  cost  of 
postage  is_8mall.  -  ^  — ^ 

And  now^comes  the    celebrated  Dr. 
Hernandez  y  Mendoza.    who    gives  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
,  extraordinary  letter. 


Mr.  Spencer's  Case, 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Many  years  ago  I  spent  several  unfor- 
1  gettable  months  wandering  over  those 
enchanted  isles  -which  guard  the  east- 
I  ern  border  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  ob- 
i  serving  the  rare  and  very  peculiar  men- 
tal  vagaries  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
1  in  the  world.    So  the  other  day  when  I 
i  saw  a  letter  from  Cidra.  P.  R.  (I  must 
!  confess  at  once  that  I  am  not  a  regular 
[reader  of  your  valued  column)  I  was 
I  immediately  interested  and  proceeded  to 
I  read,  with  growing  Interest,  the  several 
I  articles  or  "letters.    As  I  read  on,  my 
:  mind  naturally  reverted  to  my  many 
i  peculiar  experiences  and  the  results  of 
j  my  investi.i,'ations,  and  my  medical  In- 
stinct began  .at  once  to  try  and  account 
lor  this  unusual  and  scientifically  inter- 
,  esting  effusion.   I  thought  of  the  effects 
\  of  the  tropical  sun  on  those  imused  to 
its  direct  rav.s.    But  that  could  not  be 
the  cause,  for  the  time  of  year  was 
against  such  a  conclusion. 

But  there  were  the  astonishing  and 
uncanny  effects  of  the  moon,  and  I 
turned  to  my  notes  for  confirmation.  Not 
that,  either,  though  there  were  a  few  \ 
symptoms  of  moonstruekness.  Then  I  I 
read,  "Names  are  funny  things — what's 
in  them."  Here  at  last  I  had  the  clue. 
Cidra.  How  simple  It  was  after  all. 
Cidra.  But  what  kind  of  Cidra?  that 
was  the  question.  The  real  Spanish 
article,  put  up  in  big  green  bottles  such 
as  one  used  to  see  yeai-s  ago,  has,  I  am 
told,  become  quite  rare  now,  and  any- 
-way  the  to.xic  effect  was  different.  But 


MaJ.  Charles  T.  c'nlilll  has  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  wearing  shoes 
with  thick  soles  In  the  great  parade  of 
Saturday.  Would  It  not  be  better  to 
wear  the  "opauken"  of  the  Serb  men 
and  women  at  work  or  at  play?  It  If 
!-aid  that  among  the  soldiers  wearing  it, 
flat  feet,  sweating  feet,  .sores  and  similar 
complaints  are  unknown.  "These  sari 
dnls  -for  surh  they  are  -are  compo.sed 
simi)ly  of  a  piece  of  hard  leather,  beni, 
loosely  plaited,  and  open  across  the  fool, 
and  fastened  by  a  Ions  leather  str.Mp 
round  the  leg  to  a  book  at  the  top 
There  is  thus  lio  pre.^.^u  re— every  thin  K 
is  wide,  and  open  to  the  air." 

The  question  may  ai  i.se,  How  many  , 
steps  will  one  take  to  the  mile?  Seven- j 
I  teen  hundred  and  sixty?  According  to 
British  army  regulations  the  Infantrj- 
man's  pace  is  ?»  Inches  In  nlow  and 
quick  time.  33  inches  in  stepping  out 
and  40  inches  in  double  time.  We  have 
read  that  the  Russian  pace  Is  27%  Inches, 
the  V>ench,  Italian  and  Austrian  Jf,  the 
German  31.  A  rule  is  given  for  Jones 
or  Robinson  to  determine  his.  We  do 
not  vouch  for  Its  accuracy:  "Take  your 
eyebrow  height,  halve  It,  and  that  rep- 
resents your  pace.  You  will  And  It  to 
be  eomewbere  between  30  Inches  and 
K  inches,  so  that  you  will  need  between 
and  2100  paces  to  the  mile."  The 
British  soldier  In  ordinary  marching 
takes  2112  paces. 

It  was  taught  at  school  that  the  Ro- 
mans covered  a  mile  In  a  thousand 
paces.  Their  mile  was  n  little  shorter 
than  ours.  It  contained  5000  Roman  f.  et, 
equal  to  4!!r;4  English  feet.  Now  the  Ro- 
man did  not  measure  his  step  by  the 
dl.stance  from  heel  to  heel.  His  "pas- 
sus,"  five  Roman  feet,  was  the  distance 
between  the  point  where  the  heel  is  lift- 
ed up  and  the  point  where  the  same  heel 
Is  set  down  again:  It  was  practically  a 
double  English  pace. 


Cidra  has  many  varied  meanings  and  is 

.„   .,    applied  to  many  different  brews  In  dlf- 

*"«ii„j~l.!iiri„        '  „  "1,  \  ferent  places,  and  no  two  of  these  act 

heavens  filled  with  commerce,  but  the,  ggam.  cidra,  a  marvel- 


'argosies  of  magic  sails''  dropped' 
down,  not  with  bombs,  but  with; 
"costly  bales." 

No  one,  however,  has  yet  qiioted  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson'.s 

"Rasselas,"  iiublished  in  17.i9.    Thek  ^    ^  _   

„  ,  ...  .  •  u  track  yet.    So  I  ran  over  my  notes  on 

Prince  of  Abyssinia  met  in  the  happy g.  dozen  others,  and  for  a  time  it 

looked  as  though  it  must  be  a  mixture 
of  several  of  these  decoctijons.  but 
an  aerial  machine,  for  he  believed!  fmaiiy  i  hit  by  chance  on  the  elusive 
that  man  might  use  the  migration  of  ,,  real  cause.  Cidra.  a  delectable  but  ex 
wings  instead  of  the  tardy  convey- 


ous  beverage  brewed  from  the  green 
berries  of  the  coffee  tree,  with  certain, 
or  rather,  uncertain,  additions.  Mildly 
intoxicating,  invigorating,  medicinal. 
But  under  its  influence  one  thinks 
clearly  and  is  not  inclined  to  verbose- 
ness.  Clearly  I  was  not  on  the  right 
track  yet.    So  I 


that  the  national  govern-  j  ^ 

'valley  an  artist  who  was  at  worK  on 


ance  of  ships.  He  took  the  bat's 
wings  for  a  model.  But  he  begged 
the  prince  not  to  divulge  the  art;  not 
to  require  him  to  make  wings  for 
any  but  the  two  of  them.  When 
Rasselas  remonstrated,  saying  all 
skill  should  be  exerted  for  universal 
good,  the  artist  answered: 


tremely  dangerous  brew  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  rare  species  of  the  cacao 
tree,  found  only  in  a  few  isolated  local- 
ities. Produces  great  exhilaration,  de- 
lusions and  various  hallucinations  of  a 
fantastic  character  with  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  verbosity.  So  simple  when 
you  know.  "Poor  boy."  said  I  to  my- 
self, "won't  someone  warn  him  of  the 
dire  effects  before  it  is  too  late?" 
Hoping  that  you  may  still  be  In  time, 
am,  S.  S.  S.  Q.  B.  S.  P.. 

Dr.  GREGOltlO  B.  HERNANDEZ 
Y  MEXDOZA. 

'jiracao.  -  "  ■      "  ' 


Ketchup. 

"W.  B.  W."  spoke  recently  about 
mushroom  ketchup  which  he  recom- 
mended as  a  "soul  stirring  aid  and  ap- 
petizer" when  it  is  "dashed  lightly"  on 
cold  chicken,  cold  pigs'  feet,  beef  or  mut- 
ton. We  do  not  approve  his  taste.  Sauces 
and  ketchups  are  to  us  an  abomination, 
fit  only  for  a  Jaded  palate.  Corned 
beef  calls  for  mustard,  which  may  go 
well  with  cold  roast  beef.  But  sauces 
ruin  a  beefsteak,  as  any  sauce  spoils 
raw  oysters.  In  the  matter  of  gravy 
young  Mr.  Smallwaed  was  adamant.  No 
cook  or  serving  Polly  could  deceive  him. 
But  even  the  best  gravy  Is  superfluous. 
In  boyhood,  playing  hookey,  we  sat 
without  a  special  invitation  at  the  table 
of  a  schoolmate,  who  whs  thought  dull 
by  teacher  and  schoUirs,  yet  In  after 
years  he  rose  majestically  In  local  street 
car  service  and  became  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  road.  This  boy  at  dinner 
complained  of  the  plcked-up  codfish, 
which  with  potatoes  Is  a  dish  fit  for  the 
gods.  When  his  mother  asked  him 
what  he  would  have  preferrpid,  he 
bawled  out,  "Taters  and  sour- flowered 
gravy."  "Sour-flowered  gravy!"  The 
phrase  has  haunted  us. 

"Ketchup"  is  not  a  word  that  pleases 
the  ear.  Some  spell  the  thlngr  "catsup"; 
others  "catchup."   Dean  Swift  wrote: 

.Sha  sent  her  priest  In  weodan  shoes 
From  hauglity  Gaul  to  make  ragnos: 
Instead  of  wh  -Iesome  bread  and  cheese. 
To  dre«s  ti.tijir  hoops  nd  frlriih.sees: 
And,  for  our  liome  bred  Biltlsh  cheer, 
Botarijo,  cytsDp  and  (--aveBr. 

But  "catchup"  was  used  as  early  ns 
1690.  '"Ketchup"  Is  the  true  spelling. 
The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation 
of  the  Chinese  "Koe-chlap"  or"Ketfilap," 
the  brine  of  pickled  Hsh  or  shellfish. 

We  read  soma  time  ago  of  a  dissipated 
man  in  Philadelphia  who  drinks  ketchup 
In  huge  quantities.  There  were  several 
topers  of  this  sort  In  AIl)any,  N.  Y.,  In 
the  Seventies,  It  was  not  uncommon  tc 
see  at  Keeler's  oyster  house,  the  old  one 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  town — was 
It  In  Green  street? — a  canaUer  or  a 
longshoreman  come  In,  order  a  stew,  aird 
for  a  whet,  drink  halt  a  bottle  of  to- 
mato ketchup.  Sometimes  he  would  doze 
with  his  head  In  a  plate  of  raw  cabbnge 
while  one  hand  grasped  the  botlb  ; 
sometimes  he  would  be  In  fighting  miMMi 
Mr,  George  R.  .Sims  once  told  In  ili. 
Referee  of  a  woman— as  any  hon.  st 
Englishman,  he  spoke  of  her  as  a  "Indx  " 
—who  drank  In  a  reslnurant  the  Won  .  ■ - 
tershire  saucu,  the  uiiuhovy  sauce  iiri<l 
the  tomato  ketchup,  When  the  truth  ci 
his  statement  wns  questioned,  he  an- 
swered that  there  are  women  and  men 
who  drink  furnltui-e  polish  and  blacking. 
Any  one  that  has  lived  In  a  New  Eng- 
Iniid  village  thai  Is  "strictly  fempeiata" 
1-  •      H  (hat  nv.«>:     •(>••.  -H     •K'x  ly  irlnk 


JaiiiHl<-a  ginger,  ftavorlnt;  eM : 
rum,  any  patent  medicine  In 
is  a  traie  of  alcoliol,  diUitrii 
even  wood  alcohol. 

In  Exile. 

As  the  World  Wagrs: 

I  L-annot  express  my  deeper  emotions 
In  prose: 

Tliere  miiBt  he.  Rloom  In  Boston — 
tt  fhi>re  aln"t  tbere  ought  to  be; 
I  <lnn'(  know  just  liow  dgrk  It 
Not  being  lUero  t"  Bee. 

But  wli«n  I  get  to  town  next  month 
T'll  ramble  throusrh  the  Btreeti, 

An'J  visit  my  dear  dairy  lunch 
Anu  revel  In  the  eats. 

I'll  get  8  10-eent  plate  of  bean* 

And  a  plere  of  apyle  pie. 
And  bl<?S3  myself  and  curse  myself 
And  wipe  my  streaming  eye. 

And  then  I'll  steer  for  Fenway  Park 

To  see  the  Red  Soi  plaT^ 
But  whether  I'll  enjoy  the  game 

I'm  not  iirepared  to  say. 

For  when  ]  gaze  out  where  tte  l!»f 

Flaps  gaily  iu  the  air, 
1  11  sew  a  silent  centre  field  - 

There'll  be  no  Speaker  there.   

Cldra.  P.  n.  HAZELTON  SPENCE». 

Semper  Paratae. 

As  the  World  Waga: 

One  of  the  daily  papers  announces  that 
,  a  band  of  nurses  from  a  local  hospital  is 
1  going  to  march  in  the  coming  prepared- 
ness parade.    Considering  the  nature  of 
their  calling,  isn't  this  ,iust  a  little  too 
i  suggestive?       CAPT.  BKASSBOUND. 
Boston,  May  22. 

SOPRANO  AND  PIANIST 
PLEASE  THEIR  AUDIENCE 

  u  .  ■ 

Miss  Dorothy  McDonohgh  Sings 

Prettily  and  Miss  Claire  Forbes 

Displays  Unusual  Talent.  \ 

Miss  Dorothy  McDonough.  soprano,  I 
assisted  by  Miss  Claire  Forbes,  pianist,  j 
gave  a  concert  at  Steinert  Hall  last 
evening.  Miss  McDonough  sang  these ' 
.songs;  Mozart,  "Silently  Blending,"  | 
from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro";  Bohm.  j 
"Calm  as  the  Night";  Haydn,  "Myj 
Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair";  Ron-; 
aid,  "April's  Here";  Kahn,  "AveMarIe  ";j 
Quilter,  "Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  | 
Petal"  ;  Cadman,  "From  the  Land  of  j 
the  Sky  Blue  Water";  Wilson,  "Car-] 
mena."  Miss  Forbes  played  these ' 
pieces:  Rachmaninoff,  Humoreske,  op.  > 
10,  No.  B;  Barcarolle,  op.  10,  No.  3; 
Melodie,  E  major;  Polichinelle,  op.  3,  i 
So.  4,  Chopin,  Ballade,  A  flat,  op.  42;  | 
l^i.szt,  Ijiebestraura,  No.  3,  Hungarian  | 
Rhapsody,  No.  10.  Mrs.  Harriet  Wes- • 
cott  Gruber  was  the  accompanist.  ' 

Miss  McDonough's  voice  i.-s  very  light. 
Ivike  many  young  singers,  pianists,  vio- 
linists, eager  to  leave  the  school  room 
;ind  rush  upon  the  stage,  the  quality 
of  her  work  does  not  yet  invite  serious 
discussion.  She  often  sang  prettily, 
and  her  performance  pleased  a  friendly 
audience. 

Miss  Forbes,  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist, played  here  earlier  In  the  season. 
She  is  unusually  gifted.     Her  tone  is 
icniaikable  for  Its  depth  and  sonority. 
.She  uses  a  substantial  technic  for  emo-  ] 
tional    expression.      Her    playing  ha.si 
imnginatibn,  warmtfi,  hrillinnce.    Inter-  ' 
esting  in  the  pieces  by  Rachmaninoff, 
the  pianist's  originality  awa.kened  the 
desire  to  hear  her  In  the  more  fainiliar 
numbers  by  Chopin  and  Liszt,  and  in 

I  these    her   playing   rewarded  expecta- 

i  tion.?. 


In  those  days  flourlshemjoU'ed  cider 
apple  sauce,  both  on  country  and  city 
taWes.  I  prefer  this  description  because 
It  was  the  more  geneial  designation,  and 
also  because  It  was  really  no  more 
••Shaker"  than  "Quaker"  or  "Baptist. 
Nobodv  or  class  Invented  It.  It  was  an 
Inevitable  farm  product.  The  farmer  had 
the  apples  and  he  had  the  cider.  He  -was 
bound  to  combine  them  and  produce  that 
most  palatable  sauce  and  relish,  as  ap- 
petizing when  taten  with  meat  as  with 
doughnuts  or  bread.  The  name  clearly 
disclosed  its-  Ingredients— boiled  elder 
and  apples— nothing  else,  very  little 
srl.  e.  If  any.  It  needed  no  statement  on 
Us  container  to  conform  to  any  pure 
I  f..o,l  law.  It  there  had  been  such  a  law 
,  tlieii. 

The  sauce  Is  still  made  in  New  Hamp- 
shire bv  the  farmers  or  some  of  them. 
About  eight  rears  ago  I  saw  a  notice 
that  a  certain  farmer  there  had  been 
making  and  selling  it,  I  wrote  to  him 
and  he  sent  me  three  gallons  with  a  bill 
for  $1  -35!  A  vear  or  two  later  I  repeated 
the  order  and  got  the  goods  with  a  let- 
ter saying  that  he  "would  have  to 
charge  25  cents  more  this  year  as  apples 
is  skurce."  Still  later  I  tried  again  and 
learned  that  he  had  "gone  out  of  the 
bii-iness";  Not  surprising,  considering 
tlie  price.  However,  T  recently  got  three 
gallons  from    another    Qranile  State 

Eource.  ^  ,   

'   Br  uiyMT  knt  B«  r«- 

member  "fried  pies"  made  by  alternat- 
ing three  layers  each  of  doughnut  dough 
fried  flat  like  a  pie  crust  and  of  cider 
apple  sauce,  the  whole  flavored  with 
nutmeg  and  extra  8"P^- 
when  I  was  a  boy  we  had  this  dish  as 
often  as  once  a  week  for  supper. 
Boston.  ^-  ^-  ^■ 

This  "fried  pie"  is  the  "Tunbrldge 
Tart"  about  which  we  have  recently 
written,  although  in  our  little  village 
nutmeg  and  extra  sugar  were  not  re- 
garded essential.  "G.  F.  B."  speaks  of 
cider  apple  sauce  as  a  "condiment. 
We  never  see  this  word  without  think- 
ing of  the  story  about  "Tom"  Corwin. 
He  -n-as  supping  at  the  house  of  a  wom- 
an who  was  overcome  by  the  honor  of 
having  the  distinguished  man  at  her 
table  "Mr.  Corwin.  will  you  have  con- 
diments In  your  tea?"  Mr.  Corwin  an- 
swered gravely:  "Pepper  and  salt,  if 
you  please,  madam;  no  mustard.— Ed. 

A  Statesman's  Meal. 

"The    Life    of    Benjamin  Disraeli." 
drags  its  slow  length  along.    The  fourth 
volume   has  just  been  published  and 
at  the  end  only  the  year  1868  is  reached.; 
A  passage  may  here  be  quoted  while 
table   pleasure   Is   the    subject;    it  is 
Speaker  Denison's  account  of  Palmers- 
ton  at  dinner.    "Dined  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  upwards  of  80  years 
of  age.    He  ate  for  dinner  two  plates 
of   turtle    soup;    he    was    then  sen'ed 
very  amply  to  a  plate  of  cod  and  oyster 
sauce;  he  then  took  a  pate;  afterwards 
he   was   helped   to    two   very  greasy- 
looking  entrees;  he  then  dispatched  a 
plate  of  roast  mutton;  there  then  ap- 
peared before    him  the  largest,  and  to 
my  mind  the  hardest  shce  of  ham  that 
I  ever  figured  on  the  table  of  a  nobleman. 
I  yet.  It  disappeared,  just  in  time  to  ans- 
!  wer  the  inquiry  of  his  butler,  'Snipe,  my 
lord,  or  pheasant?"    He  Instantly  re- 
I  plied    'Pheasant,'    thus   completing  his 
I  ninth  dish  of  meat  at  that  meal.    I  need 
not  tell  you  what  is  the  state  of  his 
health." 


/ 


'0 


article  about  Shaker  Apple  Sauce  please 
send  his  address  to  this  office?  There  Is 
a  letter  for  him  which  then  will  be  for- 
warded. 


Shaker  Apple  Sauce. 

,\nother  has  written  on  this  delicloua 
dish.  Byron  used  to  say  that  the  epi- 
thet "delicious"  should  be  applied  only 
lo  ealalJes,  but  the  world  of  writers  is 
against  him,  from  Chaucer  to  Emerson, 
from  Milton  to  Ruskin  and  Farrar.  The 
dictionary  Informs  us  that  In  modern 
:i-e  "delicious"  is  less  dignified  than 
■  ,iolightful"  and  expresses  an  intenser 
ripsree  but  lower  quality  of  pleasure, 
r.ord  Peterborough  said  of  Fenelon :  he 
was  such  a  delicious  creature  that  he 
was  forced  to  get  away  from  him,  else 
;,e  would  have  made  him  pious.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  said  the  adjective  Is  a  quin- 
tessence and  a  compound,  thought  that 
:V,ere  is  ".something  In  the  word  which 
may  be  said  to  comprise  a  reference  to 
every  species  of  pleasant  taste."  But 
to  the  letter. 


.\s  the  World  Wags: 

He  "Shaker  Apple  Sauce,"  I  suspect  It 
has  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  a  table 
rondlment    for   the   same   reason   that  j 
dried  apples  on  the  string  are  now  a 
.-.:rl09lty.  viz.  :  the  introduction  and  gen-  i 
rral  use  of  canned  goods.   I  am  not  so  j 

,,M  n.'i  T  might  be — am  still  In  the  50'e  

,  ,1    I  can  remember  when  commercial 
,<-r1  coods  were  practically  unknown 


m' 


A  Noble  Lord. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  do  you  encourage  the  Idea  that 
Sir  Roger  Casement.  Kt..  Is  a  noble  lord 
oi'  lilgh  degree?  It  would  appear  that 
he  Is  merely  a  knight  bachelor,  io  cre- 
Hied  In  1911:  as  he  had  been  made  a 
companion  of  "The  Most  Distinguished 
Order  of  Bt.  Michael  and  St.  George"  in 
1905,  and  did  not  receive  his  second  step 
in  that  order  in  1911  (that  of  knight  com- 
mander "K.  C.  M.  G.").  the  second  dls- 
jiinctioii  would  seem  almost  Invidious, 
I  Please  give  the  correct  form  of  the 
description  of  ^  baronet  "who  was  not  a 
i  lord,  hilt  had  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman." 
Also,  .luthor.  H.  M.  B. 

Host  on. 

W  lienever  \vm  read  of  a  Sir  Richard  or 
Sir  .lames   we   at   once  think   of  Lord 
I  Balenmn,  "a  noble  lord  of  high  degree. '' 
Will  any  reader  answer  "H.  M.  B,'«'' 
oueatlont 


CRITICAL    OF    MR.  DOLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald; 

Mr.    Dole's   letter   in    this  morning's 
Herald  Is  most  sympathetic,   and  his 
,  views    appeal    to    every  right-minded 
!  man— or  would  if  there  were  any  be- 
sides Mr.  Dole  and  myself. 

The  broad  general  formula  that  what- 
ever is  Is  wrong,  under  which  he  de- 
us.  ribes  a  particular  case.  viz..  that  the 
fact  that  anybody  does  anything  is 
piima  facie  evidence  that  they  do  not 
'want  to.  but  do  it  only  because  they  are 
forced  to,  is  one  which  I  have  been 
preaching  for  years  to  everybody,  but  I 
cannot  make  the  idiots  see  it.  So  that 
1  now  hail  Mr.  Dole's  advent  on  the 
horizon  as  a  drowning  man  hails  the 
advent  of  a  straw. 

I  hope  he  will  follow  up  this  letter, 
which  tells  so  fully  what  he  does  not 
like,  with  another  telling  what  he  would 
like  If  he  could  get  It. 

Conceding,  as  I  joyfully  do  that  every- 
thing is  for  the  worst  in  the  worst  of 


possible  world.o,  I  should  be  keenly  itp" 
terested  to  hear  what  improvements  he 
would  suggest.  Let  him  begin  with  a 
clean  slate  and  construct.  Given  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  the 
devil,  etc.,  and  supposing  that  wishes 
were  horses,  where  would  Mr.  Dole 
ride?  Let  him  pin  a  rose  in  his  hair 
and  go  as  far  as  he  likes.  I  shall  watch 
him  with  a  telescope  If  necessary. 
Boston,  May  26.        W.  S.  BIGELOW. 

PIPES  FOR  WOMEN. 

la  a  case  that  has  attracted  at- 
tention outside  of  the  state  in  which 
it  is  tried  a  woman  'was  asked  on 
cross-examination  whether  she  were 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes. 

Women  have  smoked  tobacco  for 
many  vears  in  manj'  countries.  It 
may  be  thought  significant  that  the 
Prst  to  do  it  in  England,  Mistress 
Mary   Frith,   was   known  as  "The 
Roaring  Girl.  "  but  in  the  17th  cen- 
Itury  women  and  children  joined  man 
in  smoldng  at  home.    Mothers  filled 
'pipes  for  the  children  to  take  with 
lihem  to'school.    The  use  of  tobacco 
Uvent  in  and  out  of  fashion.  There 
was  a  time  when  venerable  ladies  m 
New  England  smoked  a  pipe.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  a  correspondent  of 
the  Xew  York  Sun  plumed  himself 
jupon  one  of  his  great  grandparents, 
one  Mehitable,  whose  indulgence  in 
the  pernicious  weed— she  preferred  a 
clav    pine    and    took    her  tobacco 
1  strong— cut  her  off  prematurely  in 
her  97th  year. 

Would  a  cross-examiner,  would  a 
jury  be  inclined  to  question  the  char- 
acter of  a  woman  on  the  stand  if  she 
t.hould  confess  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pipe?    It  is  not  necessary  to  bring 
up  the  shocking  example  of  George 
Sand,  who  smoked  cigars  and  pipes, 
or  of  the   Princess  Sayne-Wittgen- 
stein,  whose  cigars  were  black  and 
long;  but  take  the  case  of  any  nor- 
{mal  woman  of  today.    A  few  weeks 
ago  a  fashionably  dressed  woman  in 
Paris  was  seen  smoking  a  pipe  in  a 
box  of  a  music  hall.     A  prominent 
critic  wrote  a  note  expressing  his  in- 
dignation in  his  journal,  but  "Zette," 
a  woman  and  a  prominent  's\'riter. 
defend     her,    saying:    "The  adop- 
tion of  the  pipe  -would  represent  the 
supreme    triumph    of    -woman  over 
man.  and  therefore  appeal  to  many 
women   of   progressive  tendencies." 


The    London    L'aily     Tclcqravh  a:,Ks. 
••■^'hat   is    wrong-musically— with  the 
'Hub  of  the  uiiiver.se'?    Boston."  it  says.  , 
"whiih  is  vei-.\    jnoud     of  itself  as  a 
'patron  of  all  the  arts.'  does  not  appear 
to  have  rallied  ovcr-enthusiastically  to 
the  support  of  one  art— the  operatic— 
in   coraiection   witli   the  season  lately 
opened  there  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.    Even  on  the  opening  ni^ht. 
with  'Boris  Godounov'  (never  prev  iously 
iieard  in  Boston)  as  the  attraction,  sev-,. 
eral  boxes  and  about  half  the  loges  are  j 
taid  to  have  been  unoccup'ed,  and  only|' 
Aida.'  with  an  exti  aordinary  cast,  drew  | 
a  really  full  house  in  the  tirst  week  of: 
►he  campaign."  .     ,  I 

The  Daily  Telegraph  evidently  gained 
its  information  from  Xew  York.,  Curi- 
ous articles  were  published  in  a  few 
of  the  .journals  of  that  city  and  m  at 
least  one  iiui.sical  weekly  to  til?  effect 
i  that  the  pr.blic  of  Boston  was  indi.'fcr- 
fiil  and  neglectful  and  the  inanuge- 
nient  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany was  discouraged  if  not  disgusted. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  three  weeks  the 
managemept  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  pecuniary  result.  The  receipts 
answered  expectation.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sudden  inrlisposition  of  Mme. 
Farrar  they  would  have  been  somewhat 
greater. 

i  There  was  a  large  audience  for  '  bon^ 
!  Godounov"  the  openingnight.  Theoperas 
i  that  were  not  well  attended  were  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and  "La  Sonnam- 
i  bula."  There  was  no  interest  in  the 
;  former,  and  Mine.  Barrientos  alone  was 
I  not  sufficient  to  draw  many  to  Bcllini  s 
'  opera. 


Gluck's  opera  will  be  sung  m  i  ;ei  -  1 
man.  Why?  It  was  written  for  the . 
Paris  Opera  and  produced  there  in  1779. 
The  original  libretto  was  in  French.  The 
.singers  were  French.  Not  until  1781 
was  there  a  performance  in  German— 
at  Vienna.  Mr.  Henry  Russell  talked  of 
bringing  out  Zandonai's  opera  in  Bos- 
ton, of  producing  it  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage.  Bizet's  "Pecheurs  de 
Perles  '  has  already  been  performed  at 
the  Metropolitan,  Jan.  12.  189S.  when 
Mme.  Calve  was  the  heroine.  The  first 
performance  In  this  country  was  in 
English  at  Philadelphia  on  Aug.  1^, 
1893,  when  Mme.  Natali  was  the  leading 
woman.  ... 

Then  there  are  to  be  revivals:  Thais 
In  which  Mme.  Farrar.  it  is  said,  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  outstrip 
Miss  Garden;  "Lakme."  "Le  Nozze  di  ^ 
Figaro"— but  not,  alas,  with  Mmes.  Sem- 
brlch  and  Eame.s — and  "L'Eli.sir 
d'Amore."  Among  the  singers  added  to 
the  company  are  Mme.  Marie  Sundelius 
iof  this  city  and  Miss  Kathleen  How- 
ard, who  was  heard  here  as  a  member 
of  Adelina  Patti's  concert  company  in 
November.  1903. 

Mnies.  Ida  Cajatti,  Maria  Duchene 
and  Mr.  Damacco.  who  were  heard  here 
in  April,  have  not  been  re-engaged. 
With  Mme.  Cajatti  departs  Mr.  Bava- 
gnoli.  the  conductor.  Miss  Julia  Hein- 
rlch  and  Mr.  Witherspoon  are  no  longer 
members  of  the  company. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  has  something  to 
say  about  Frederick  Jameson  and  John 
F,  Runciman.  who  have  joined  the  ma- 
iority.  The  former  was  an  enthusiastic 
W.-jgnerian  who.se  translation  of  "The 
Pini"  is  valued  by  good  .iudge:;.  An 
architect  by  profession,  he  had  been  to 
B-'yreuth  every  year  for  more  than  a 
imnrter  of  a  century.  Tt  was  said  of 
him  that  "he  not  only  knew  every  bar 
of  Wagner's  operas,  but  coupled  with 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  .stage 
direction  and  the  prod'jctio-i  of  special 
f  ffects."  In  1911  his  book,  "Art's  En- 
igma," was  published. 

Scant  justice  is  given  to  Mr.  Runci- 
man, "one  of  the  most  outspoken  of  mu- 
sical critics  in  this  country."  There  is 
mention  of  his  little  book  about  Pur- 
cell  and  his  life  of  Wagner  in  which  he 
attacked  "Parsifal."  saying  that  the  plot 
"would  disgrace  Wagner's  memory  if 
we  did  not  know  it  to  be  the  work  of 
his  tired-out  old  age";  but  there  is  not 
one  word  about  his  volume  of  admira- 
ble essays,  entitled  "Old  Scores  and  New- 
Readings. "  a  book  to  be  put  on  the  shelf 
that  iiolds  -Vernon  Blackburn's  "Fringe 
j  of  an  Art"  and  books  by  Mr.  Newman 
!  and  Mr.  William  Wallace.  The  Daily 
i  Telegraph  says:  "For  many  years  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review 
his  articles  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention by  reason  of  his  uncompromis- 
ing attitude  toward  the  works  and  the 
:  musicians  about  whom  he  wrote,  and 
his  peculiarly  trenchant  mode  of  utter- 
ance. Probably  no  critic  ever  made 
more  enemies,  and  there  were  certainly 
occasions,  particularly  wheie  native 
composers  of  what  he  called  the  'aca- 
demic school'  were  concerned,  when  his 
opinions  were  strongly  calculated  to 
arouse  hostility.  The  views  he  held  in 
this  connection  became  with  him  a  kind 
of  'King  Charles's  head,'  and  nearly  re- 
lated to  his  attitude  toward  certain 
British  composers  was  his  deep-rooted 
antagonism  to  Brahms,  in  whom  he  re- 
fused to  recognize  anything  better  than 
mediocre  talent."  Mr.  Runciman  de- 
served heartier  words.  He  not  only 
shook  the  self-complacent  academicians; 
he  was  generous  in  encouragement  of 
the  younger  composers  who  dared  to 
.stray  from  the  narrow  and  beaten  path. 
Often  unfortunate  in  the  violence  of  his 
indignation,  often  unnecessarily  per- 
sonal with  detriment  to  the  cause  he 
was  maintaining,  he  did  much  to  drag 
the  English  Muse  from  the  slough  oi 
mediocrity. 


The  announcement  of  the  plans  made 
bv  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  for 
next  season  should  naturally  interest 
Bostonians.  There  are  rumors  about 
opera  in  this  city;  about  visiting  com- 
panies; it  is  more  than  probable,  it  is 
said  that  the  Metropolitan  compan\ 
will 'again  appear  at  the  Boston  Opera 

i  House.  ,    ,  .. 

■  The  new  operas  announced  for  vne 
repertoire  are  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,"     Zandonai's     •'Francesca  da 

1  Rimini."  De  Koven's  "Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," in  which   Mr.  Otto  Kahn  has 

I  taken  a  lively  interest,  and  Bii;et  s 
"Pecheurs  de  Perles." 


"The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds"  by  | 
Mr.  Davton  Clarence  Miller,  professor 
of  phvsics  iu  the  Case  School  of  Applie  l 
Science,  is  published  by  the  MacmiUaii 
Companv.  New  York:  a  volume  of  286 
pages,  with  nearly  2(i0  illustrations.  It 
is  a  pity  that  paper  and  binding  make 
It  unreasonably  heavy  in  the  hand. 

The  volume  i.s  substantially  a  scries 
of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute early  in  1914  under  the  general 
title  of  "Sound  Analysis."  There  are 
slight  additions.  Much  explanatory  de- 
tail concerning  experiments  and  illus- 
trations has  been  omitted.  There  is  an 
ippendix  with  an  annotated  list  of  ref- 
erences, also  an  index. 

AVhen  the  writer  wanders  from  that 
which  is  purely  scientific  he  writes 
as  any  amateut-  with  stock  phrases 
There  is  mention,  for  exarnple.  of 
Wagner's  Centennial  Maifh.  "Under 
the  base  influence  of  mere  gold,  which 
he  needed  to  pay  debts,  he  wrote  a  very 
ordinary  piece  of  music,  quite  unworthy 
of  himself,  and  of  which  he  was 
ashamed."  Moved  by -t-he-  death  of  a 
mythical  hero,  he  wrote  the  death  music 
in  "Dusk  of  the  (?p<J^.'.' .  which,  says 
the  learned  professor,  is  "perhaps  the 
.greatest  and  most  sublime  piece  of 
Instrumental  music  ever' hSaVd  by  man.' 
This  is  to  prove  that  "creation  of  fanc.\ 
and  musical  inspiration"  cannot  be 
made  upon  command.  Y'et  Verdi  wrote 
"Aida"  on  command,  as  Beethoven 
wrote  chamber  music  of  the  highe.>i 
quality  and  Mozart  wrote  his  Requiem 
There  are  quotations  from  Prof  PicV: 
Inson,  R.  Heber  Newton,  Sidn 
and  Du  Maurier.  
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st.urul    w.ivcc.   .  ii..i,i>_iorUlic5  of 

methods  %t  recordiUK  and  photo- 

sounil  "  a\  <  .■•   ..11  >  I 
"armoiiii-   ''im  » --s.    n,  . 
il  MpniKhm    on    .■.ouiul    u  ive>.  torn 
itiPn  tif  musltal  itKtninifnts.  physl- 
.  liHraclerlstlcs  o.'   Iho   vowels,  and, 
hetio   vowels  HOd    words.  T'erlmps, 
.«iil>:«"cts  «r«>  of  sprcliil  ltitPif-!<t 
•  -al  reader  who  nilRht  be  fright-j 
'llnKniiii.-i  Hiiil  formulas, 
.in  In-nilry  into  thi>  rffecta  of 
I  I  il  oil  sound  Win  0  ■-.     Prof.  Miller 
V'^!-  thlJ  .sinteinont :    "Kolh  the  toiie.s| 
or.ited  by  a  musical  InsliAinienI  «n'l| 
•'o  reproduced,  as  well  as  those  ab- 
'  ■d  or  <I.Tnii)ed.  depend  In  a  consider-, 
dt  ciTe  upon  the  material  of  whU  h 
-mliu.s  parl,<  of  the  Instrument  arf 
-tnjctrd."      He    admits    that  this 
I  iieory  is  disputed;  he  quotes  in  affirma- 
tion experiments  made  by  Schafhaeutl 
"     lSTi>  with   orRaii   pipes:   he  b?lieves 
difTerent    metals    influence  flute 
Hllver  add?  mellowness;  the  ton'? 
1  th-'  sold  flute  is  still  mellower  and 
'i.  r.    Strnnse  to  s.»;  .  he  says  nothinp; 
ut  Mahillon's  theory,  which  i:i  enter- 
•  d    and    approved     by     many  In 
>op.    This  theory  is  to  be  found  In 
'    third  chapter  of  "Elements  d'Ac- 
oustinue    Musicale    et  Iiistrumcnlale." 
■<>   V   i".  Mahilloii.  the  celebrated  ninnu- 
wiTir  of  musical  instruments.  Maliil- 
Hesins  by  saying  that  a  clarinetist 
.    1  tell  you  boxwood  is  the  best  niate- 
iiU  for  his  i'lstrumcnl;  while  flute  play- 
er.s  ai-e   divided:   one    believes    that  a 
wooden  flute  Rives  a  cottony  tone  and  a 
silver  cue  a  purer  tone:  the  other  says 
that  silver  flutes  are  shrill  and  wooden 
flutes  sweeter  and  much  more  mellow. 
(It   may     he     remembered     th.Tt  Mr. 
Gericke     while     he     was     here  was 
strongly  in    favor  of    wooden  flutes). 
Experinient.s  wore  conducted  by  M.  C. 
^-liihillon  to  show  that  the  material  had 
little  influence  on  tone.    He  constructed 
an    instrument    of    wood    having  the 
f.xnct  proportions  of  a  cavalry  trumpet. 
It   gave   out    the   sam?    brilliant  tone. 
N'o  one  could   distinguish   th"  one  In- 
inent  from  the  other.    And  Mahlllon 
these  as  the  eo!-:>  reason-:  for  the 
rence  in  timbre  among  wind  inslru- 
"is: 

The  proportion  of  the  tubes,  conse- 
quently the  form  of  the  vibrating  body, 
which  is  nothing  but  air. 

-—The  manner  in  which  the  air  in  the 
tube  is  put  In  motion.  So  it  matters  not 
whether  an  organ  pipe  be  constructed 
of  wood,  composite  metal,  silver  or  gold. 
The  other  subject  is  one  connected  with 
the  question  whether  grand  opera  origi- 
nally written  in  a  foreign  language 
should  be  sung  in  English.  '  No  doubt 
every    composer   sets   words   to  music 

ith  some  regard  for  effective  rendi- 
tion, in  doing  which  he  conforms,  per- 
haps uncon.sciously,  to  the  natural  re' 
quiiements.  Suppose  that  in  the  origi- 
nal 
havin 

732  to  the  melody  note  F  shar^  (4)  of 
the  same  pitch,  the  vowei  can  then  be 
sung  and  enunciated  witli  ease.    If,  in 
tile  translation,  some  other  vowel,  as 
'no.'  the  characteristic  pitch  of  which 
161,  falls  upon  this  note,  its  proper 
:   onunciation  will  be  difficult  or  Impos- 
'  le.  since  it  must  be  sung  at  the  pitch 
The  vocalist  in  attempting  to  sing 
•    vowel  will  find  the  result  vocally 
!( lent  and  the  effort  perhaps  physl- 
'\y  painful,  and  will  be  emphatically 
the  opinion  that  translated  opera  Is 
practicable.     Furthermore,  the  2-.iT- 
:     5  will  hardly  understand  the  English 
uords   with   the   forced   and  imperfect 
vowels  any  better  than  they  understood 
Uie  foreign  language.    If  the  translator 
arranges    the    vowels    upon    the  same 
notes  as  were  used  in  the  original,  or 
upon  others  equally  suitable,  the  trans- 
lated opera,  so  far  as  this  element  goes. 
wUl  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  both  the 
vocalist   and   the   auditor   as   was  the 
original.     The    effectiveness    of  vocal 
music  is  not  dependent  upon  the  nation- 
ality of  its  words,  but  upon  the  suita- 
bility of  melody  to  vowels,  a  condition 
which  the  composer  fulfils  through  his 
artistic  instinct.    The  translator  of  an 
opera  must  secure  this  adaptation  by 
,  his  skill;  he   needs  to  be   not  only  a 
j  linguist  and  a  poet,  but  also  a  musician 
and  e\  en  somewhat  of  a  physicist,  since 
must  constantly   be   guided  by  the 
is  represented  in  the  curves  of  vowel 
.1  rat  teristics.    Such  a  combination  of 
artist  and  scientist  is  very  rare."  The 
■  reason  that  some  soprano  singers  are 
I  opposed    to    translation,    while  many 
I  baritones  favor  it.  Is  that  the  pitch  of 
I  the  soprano  often  rises  in  singing  above 
;  that  of   the   characteristics  of  certain 
i  vowels,    which    then    become  difficult; 

but  the  bass  voice  when  highest  is  still 
,  below  the   lowest   vowel  characteristic 
and  is  thus  able  to  intone  any  vowel  on 
any  note  which  it  can  sing. 

The  remarks  about  the  phonograph, 
gramophone,  player-piano  will  interest 
many.    As    regards    the  piano-player, 
Prof.  .Miller  believes  that  since  the  es- 
i  tablishment   of    the    equally  tempered 
j  scale  by  Bach,  nothing  else  will  have 
I  contributed  so  much   to  the  aesthetic 
ilevelopment    of     musical     art.  "The 
.'chanical    precision    of   such  instru- 
■  Mts  reacts  critically  upon  the  artist, 
!  former   and   composer,    resulting  in 
'  ater  artistic  perfection.    The  unlim- 
1   technical  possibilities  of  the  ma- 
ne is  an  incentive  to  the  compo.-**  r 
write  music  with  grcatt-r  freedom.  ' 
The  volume   i.=   \.-In:. ,  '     ■  .  r.nt-  t!^ 


iiements.    Suppose  that  in  the  origi-  , 
1  the  composer  set  the  vowel  'raw.' 
ving  a  characteristic  pitch  of  about  I 


uii    of  Hlanco 
Po.^nci      \\  I.-    i'.  1 ni.  il    b>    the  Irisli 
l'la,ver  at  the  Repertory  Theatre.  Liver- 
pool.   April    10.      The    Dally    Post  and 
.Mercury  of  Ihnl  city  said   It   was  the 
llrst  perfoimancc  of  the  i>lay  In  Eng- 
land, an  rironcoiis  sliteinent.   for  the 
Stage  tiQclety  produced  the  play  at  the 
.Mdwych  Thc.Hr.\  Ixindon,  Dec.  5.  U'OS. 
The  Dally  Post  and  Mercury  found  the 
pln\   "iiuen.sel\-  dramatic,  but  il  i.s  also 
!  unnecessarily    and    therefore  vulgarly 
blasphrinous,    .    .       To    be    witty  at 
I  the  expense  of  Sunday  school  dogina  is 
j  H  feat  within  the  range  of  accomplish- 
I  ment    of   any    third-rate    intellect  too 
j  weak  to  be  fundamental,  and  It  is  the 
j  Immoral    shallowness    of    Mr.  Shaw's 
play,   the   unnecessar.v   bravado  of  his 
j  bliisphemy    which    offends.     The  dra- 
I  niatist  has  not  shown  the  consistency 
'of  the  devil  he  applauds.    ...    It  is 
I  en  insulting  attempt  to  overthrow  tho 
i  moral  balance  of  intelligent  persons  by 
i  goading  them  with  satire  into  the  in- 
ss'nity    of    unbounded    derision."  The 
[.I'.erpool   Courier  tool;  «   more  cheer-  ' 
'  fnl  and  far  saner  view.     It  found  thatj 
I  the  sei  moil  at  iiie  core  of  the  play  h;id 
I  .lomo  affinity  witiT  Francis  Thompson'si 
I  "Hound  of  Heaven"    "In  fi  melodrama! 
I  tinged     with     blasphemy     he  (fihaw) 
I  .-ounds  the  message  that  man  might  be 
brutalized  and  woman  degraded,  but  for 
each,   somehow,   somewhere,  sometime, 
flaming  as  he  .-rounds  tr..-?  message  that 
man   might  be   made   dear,   tho  groat 
grme  be   revealed   distinctly   from  the 
other  o'le.  and  for  each  the  right  choice 
would    mean    a    'bully'    feeling  which 
nothing  else  in  life  could  give.    .    .  . 
.'■'ome   may   resent   the   coarseness  and 
the  candor,  but  of  the  mai'nificent  force 
of  the   play,    its   tense   interest,  there 
can    be    no    question,    and    many  will 
gratefully  act-ept  as  a   thing  of  moral 
value  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Sh.?iw  .set 
himself  lo  preach,  and  will  acknowledge 
the   truth    of   many   of   the   treiulin  ut. 
biting,  stinging  ideas  so  vigorously  ex- 
pressed."     Our    old     friends  Messrs. 
O'Donovan,  .Sinclair,  Morgan,  O'Rourke. 
Kerrigan  -were  in  the  cast.    The  Woman' 
vas  played  by  Kathleen  Diago. 

Th-B- plot  of  "Half-Past  Eight."  a  new! 
revue  with  music  by  Paul  Rubens,  pro- 
duced at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London, 
Is  thus  described  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette:  "It  should  be  enough  to  know 
that  we  get  somehow  from  a  stage  door^ 
to  a  Turkish  bath:  then  to  a  garden  in 
Salonica:  then  to  a  tube  train:  then  to 
a  Furniture  Shop  in  the  Tottenham 
Court  road:  then  to  a  Mine  Sweeper  s 
Dream  of  Home:  and  so  to  a  Chintz 
Room,  where  we  conclude.  ,  .  .  There 
was  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  Turkish 
bath  scene.  One  does  not  mind  cos- 
tumes being  occasionally  scanty— 'four 
yards  of  chiffon,'  we  hear,  'make  .t 
revue'— if  the  result  is  really  pretty, 
hut  to  make  persistent  fuss  about  tlie 
scantiness  grows  tedious." 

An  American  journal  recently  stated 
that  it  proposed  to  publish  an  article  on 
the  gentle  art  of  Cshing,"  a  treatise 
a  la  Izaak  Walton  on  "The  Compleat 
Usher."  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  idea  since  ushers  in  our  concert 
rooms  are  not  all  that  they  might  be 
sometimes.  But  why  restrict  the  book 
to  mere  Ushers?  Appendices  at  least 
might  be  devoted  to  Gushers,  to  Pushers 
and  Hushers,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  word)  to  Slushers,  i.  e.,  purveyors 
of  music  which  no  one  wants  to  hear  or 
write  about.  I  make  a  present  of  the  "' 
idea  to  whom  it  may  concern.  It  is 
pregnant  with  celestial  fire.  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
-  .\mong  the  singers  engaged  for  the 
Colon  opera  house  in  Buenos  Ayres 
are  Mme.  Barrientos.  Mr.  Martinelll. 
Mr.  Crabhe,  Mr.  Journet— all  knowii 
here  in  opera;  also  Edoardo  de  Gio- 
vanni, who  as  Edward  Johnson  has 
sung  here  in  concerts.  There  is  talk  of 
hard  times  in  Buenos  Ayres.  but  there 
is  money  enough  to  secure  Titta  Ruffo 
It  is  announced  that  Messrs.  Messager, 
Lerou.x  and  Saint-Saens  will  come  over 
to  conduct  their  operas.  Mes.sagers 
"Beatrice."  Leroux's  "Cadeaux  de  Noel  ' 
and  "Huemac."  by  P.  de  Rogatis,  an 
.\igentine  composer,  are  in  the  repen 
toire.  For  this  information  we  are  In 
debted  to  the  Musical  Courier. 

.Sophie  Brandt,  who  sang  in  operetta 
In  this  country,  has  made  her  debut  in 
Naples  as  Carmen  with  success. 
I     This  music  was     performed    at  the 
Shakespeare    tercentenary  commemora- 
I  tion  In,  Drury  I^ne.  May  2.  Sullivan, 
overture  to  "Macbeth,'  introduction  to 
(  act  4  of  "The  Tempest,"  music  for  "The 
I  Merchant  of  Venice,  "  dance  from  "Hen- 
I  ry  VIII.":  Norman  O'Neill,  overture  10 
•Hamlef:  Frederick  Corder,  tone  poem, 
I  "Prospero"  :   Raymond  Roze.  incidental 
j  music  to  "Julius   Caeser,"    written  for 
I  the  occasion  :  Edward  German,  music  to 
j  "Henry  VIH.,  "  "Richard  HI..  '  "Romeo 
land   Juliet,"   "Much  Ado   About  Noth- 
jing."   "As  You  Like  It,"   "Coriolanus'- ; 
I  Roger  Quilter,  music  to    "The  Winter's 
Tale" ;      Coleridge-Taylor  s  "Othello" 
J  suite :     Elgar,    music    to    "The    Merry , 
I  Wive.s^    of     Windsor"     and     "Twelfth  ( 
i  Night"  ;    songs    and     sonnets   by  Erie 
I  Coates  and  Mackenzie.  ! 

The  Daily  Telegraph  waxed  enthu-  I 
]  siastic  over  Miss  .A.dela  Verne,  a  plan-  i 
I  ist.    "She   is   not   merely  in   the  front  ' 


I  rank,  but  one  of  the  leaSet^s  of  ti  n- 
I  rank.   It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
j  there  is  not  a  pianist  of  her  sex,  not  e.x-  | 
/^eluding    the    great    Cjirreno,.  who  could  i 

have  surpa--.r."  ••  -  _  ti 

"'Oth  men 


and  111.  ,ii;nu\  of  her  performance  of 
Busoni's  tr>inscriptlon  of  Bach's  organ 
prelude  and  fugue  in  D."  Miss  Verne 
was  heard  here  In  Jordan  Hall,'  Oct.  24. 
1908.  and  then  made  a  very  favorable 
Impression.  .Miss  Verne's  real  name  is 
Wurm.  She  is  of  a  Bavarian  family, 
hut  she  was  born  in  Kngland.  Her  sister 
Marie  was  known  ;is  a  pianist  and  a 
composer,  and  Mathilde.  another  sister 
and  a  pianist,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann, taught  Adela.  who  began  to  pla.\ 
in  Ixmdon  In  1899, 

Charles  Al.  .Schwab  has  given  to  the 
Belhlehcms  in  Pennsylvania  $100,000  for 
a  concert  hall  which  will  be  large  enouuli 
for  the  Bach  festivals.  But  has  not  on. 
feature  of  these  festivals  been  tlim 
3ach's  music  lias  been  sung  in  a  church 
Joseph  Holbrooke  invited  wounded  sol 
.  diers  to  his  15th  season  of  chamber  con- 
certs, which  began  in  I/ondon,  May  5. 
He  engaged  Topliss  Green  to  sing  well 
known  airs,  among  them  "Hearts  of 
tT&k"  and  "The  Death  of  Nelson."  Mr. 
Holbrooke  said  to  the  hearers  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  bore  them,  and  if  they 
did  not  like  the  concert  he  hoped  the.v 
would  be  as  brave  as  they  had  been  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  Times  wicked- 
ly said  in  its  review:  "The  real  trial 
came  when  his  own  string  quartet.  Pick- 
wick.' was  played,  and  it  was  mercifully 
arranged  that  the  soldiers  or  the  greater 
number  of  them,  should  be  taken  out  to 
lea  during  the  first  part.  Even  tiose  of 
us  who  are  most  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  the  concert  room  found  the  whole 
work  (more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
part  which  Mr.  de  Lara  lately  gave)  a 
severe  test  of  endurance.  Part  II.  does 
not  make  matters  any  better:  the  coin- 
poser  goes  on  spinning  his  web  of  mazed 
unmeaning  sounds,  occasionally  'bursting 
out  into  a  tortured  version  of  a  tune 
such  as  'We  Won't  Go  Home  Till  Morn- 
ing,' or  'Tipperaiy'  (what  can  'Tippe- 
rary'  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Pickwick?) 
and  the  only  selection  which  seemed  to 
have  any  relevance  was  that  labelled 
'The  Effect  of  a  Madman's  Manuscript.' 
But  in  this  effort  to  make  music  for 
wounded  men  Mr.  Holbrooke  has  got  the 
chance  of  his  life.  If  he  and  other 
'modern'  composers  like  him  would  only 
ask  themselves  what  in  their  music  is 
straight  enough  and  clean  enough  to 
i  be  worth  placing  before  such  an  au- 
i  dience,  they  might  begin  to  find  out 
where  they  really  stand  as  artists." 
1  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  R.  H. 
I  Walthew.  whose  Lyric  Fantasy  for 
piano  was  produced  in  London  May  5: 
:  "He  is  one  of  those  composers  whom 
the  passing  years  seem  to  affect  but 
little.  Others  may  plunge  into  experi- 
ments in  harmonies  and  progressions, 
but  he  still  placidly  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  Mr.  Walthew  has  re- 
mained stationary  during  a  general  ad- 
vance; but,  as  the  spot  that  he  hasj 
chosen  is  thoroughly  agreeable,  who 
will  blame  him?" 

"My  Lonely  Soldier."  at  the  Coliseum. 
London.  May  8,  illustrates  the  "possi-| 
bilitles  of  the  misuse  of  the  English 
language  by  one  whose  only  method  of 
learning  it  has  apparently  come  in  the 
form  of  letters  from  lonely-  soldiers. 
Certainly  nothing  more  incongruous 
could  he  imagined  than  the  slang  of  the 
trenches  as  spoken  in  liroken  English  by 
a  French  girl  in  the  drawing  room." 

The  daiiy  Chronicle  said  of  Elgai's 
music  for  two  poems  by  Lawrence  Bip-  I 
yon,  "To  Women,"  and  "For  the  Fall- 
en," performed  in  London,  May  8,  that  ' 
the  poems  have  a  fine  literary  quality, 
also  an  emotional  power,  which  is  faith- 
full.v  reflected  in  the  music.  "The  first, 
which  is  very  short,  expresses  the 
sacrifice  of  the  women  most  poignantly, 
the  composers  building  up  the  vocal 
writing  over  one  or  two  simple  but 
striking  phrases  beautifully  treated  in 
the  orchestra."  "For  the  Fallen"  is  a 
proud  lament  over  the  heroic  dead.  The 
miniature  overture  has  an  elegaic  feel- 
ing. The  chorus  enters  with  a  quiet 
theme  of  resignation.  The  middle  sec- 
tion is  built  on  a  mystical  march  theme. 
The  Times  says  it  is  one  of  thtfsc 
"sinuous  quick  march  tunes  of  the  type 
which  occur  in  the  '('ockaigne'  over- 
ture and  wbenever  Elgar  wishes  to 
call  up  a  picture  of  marching  regiments. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Elgar  that  he 
makes  his  picture  entirely  in  his  own 
way  with  an  idea  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  that  any  soldier 
ever  sang  or  marched  to,  but  which 
expresses  his  own  feeling  about  it." 
In  the  two  poems  the  orchestra  i.s  the 
chief  .speakei'.  The  words  are  chanted 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  orchestral 
music.  ".Since  the  war  began.  Elgar. 
more  than  ever  before,  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  British  people  as  "their 
musical  laureate."  The  Dail.v  Tele- 
graph finds  that  in  "To  the  Fallen"  ho 
has  attained  to  a  height  of  personal 
expression  hitherto  unreached.  It  ob- 
served that  in  the  performance  of  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius."  on  the  same 
afternoon  the  Demon's  Chorus  was  mag- 
nificently sung  by  the  Leeds  choir. 
"The  male  singers  rapping  out  their 
hideous  'hal  ha's!'  without  a  trace  of 
the  low  comedy  effect  that  at  one  time 
waa*  conventional." 

Mme.  (Tiara  Butt,  before  the  serlea  of 
f.^stival  performances'  in  honor  of  Elgar| 
srave  her  reason  for  providing  the  series. 
"I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel  the  need 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  a  protest 
or  a  challenge.  We  are  a  nation  ill 
mourning.  Life  as  itjexistcd  two  year^ 
H=o  has  ceased.  .And  in  the  midst  o< 
tliife  tremendoua  uplieaval,  when  youth 
is  dying  for  us,  I,  want  the  people  tnl 
come  to  the  Qyiceh's  Hall,  anrl  with  the 
help  r.f  '       '  ■    '    ^  ■  ■     "       "  ■  ' 


.,  voices  fioin  Leeds,  to  lielp  them  to  real 
ize  some  spiritual  truths,  and  lo  gi\f- 
them  a  week  of  beautiful  thoughts," 

The  daily  performance  of  "The  Dream 
of  Gerontius"  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  aid 
of  the  Red  Cross  fund,  may  recall  that, 
if  the  nntlior's  own  judgment  had  pre- 
N^ailed.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
original  poems  of  the  19th  century 
might  never  have  found  its  way  to 
■  print.  So  little  did  Newman  think  of 
the  poem — written  just  after  the  famous 
controversy  with  Kingsley — that  he  Is 
said  to  have  condemned  it  to  d.estru<- 
tion,  but  fortunately  a  friend  surcess- 
luUy  intervened,  and  preserved  to  the 
wurld  "one  of  the  happiest  efforts  to 
r  resent  the  unseen  world  since  the  days 
Dante.  "  Unlike  Newman,  Sir  Ed- 
"  I'd  Elgar  had  no  misgivings  about  hi.s 
■  iting  of  ""Gerontius,"  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment  was  placed  beyond 
doubt  h.\  the  enlliusiasm  of  the  Bir- 
niinghani  audience  who  assisted  at  its 
first  performance  at  the  festival  of  1900. 
It  was  only  then  that  IJbndon  became 
.  aware  of  the  composer  s  existence,  for 
although  he  had  been  persona  grata  In 
the  Midlands  and  the  North  for  years, 
no  one  in  London  could  be  induced  to 
give  him  a  hearing  until  the  phenomenal 
reception  of  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius" 
settled  the  matter  once  and  for  all.  But 
popular  as  Sir  Edward  is.  the  fees  he  re- 
ceives for  the  performing  rights  of  his 
works  are  Insignificant,  and  he  stated  .1 
little  while  ago  that  his  average  yearly 
income  from  performances  of  "Geron- 
t%is"  was  £25: — London  Dally  Chroni- 
cle. 

The  city  of  Chemnitz,  though  the  mu- 
nicipal theatre  ran  last  year  at  a  loss 
of  £3500.  lias  Just  voted  a  like  sum  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  actors  and  ac- 
tresses during  summer  unemployment. 

Shakespeare's  tercentenary  was  cele- 
brated In  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The 
Fremdonblatt,  a  semi-official  journal  of 
Vienna,  said;  "We  are  proud  that  in 
these  days  of  bloody  warfare  we  can 
still  recognize  and  bow  before  a  great 
personage,  even  though  he  he  in  enemy 
attire  and  of  a  hostile  land.  Hostile 
land?  And  is  Shakespeare  to  us  chiefly 
an  Englishman?  Have  we  not.  through 
ceaseless  work  for  generations,  made 
him  ours?  It  would  be  especially  unbe- 
coming to  us  Germans  to  repudiate  now 
those  intellectual  heroes  whom  we  have 
appropriated  in  spirit  sinto  the  days  of 
Herder  and  Goethe,  and  thus  to  prove 
that  our  worship  was  timid  and  super- 
ficial. No.  In  spite  of  .\squith  and 
Kitchener,  we  honor  and  love  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  large 
crowds  attending  the  festival  evening  of 
the  Concordia  afford  abundant  testimony 
of  this."  In  Viennna  the  celebration  was 
arranged  by  the  Journalists'  Association, 
the  Concordia.  Leading  actors  from  the 
Hofburg  Theatre  and  singers  from  the 
Imperial  Opera  participated  In  the  per- 
formance. In  Budapest  the  celebration 
was  held  in  the  National  Theatre,  when 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  two 
greatest  Hungarian  authorities  on 
Shakespeare— Berzeviczy  and  Prof.  .Al- 
exander. 

Of  Martin  Harvey's  Hamlet  (His  Ma- 
je.'^ty's   Theatre.   London.    May  8).  the 
riaily  Telegraph  said:  "It  is  a  setting  of 
simplicity  and  beauty  which  Mr.  Harvey 
provides  with  his  curtains  and  his  new 
lights  and  shadows!    By  it  he  gains  also 
the  power  of  playing  the  tragedy  al- 
most continuously.    We  had  two  inter- 
vals, but  they  were  concessions  to  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  rather  than  neces- 
sary to  the  demands  of  the  stage.  And 
certainly  in  some  such  "way  as  this  'Ham- 
let' should  be  pla.ved.    It  needs  no  scen- 
ery, and  the  more  we  can  think  of  its 
poetry  the  better.    Mr.  Harvey's  Ham- 
let  has  grown   mellow  with   time.  It 
seems  more  kipflly.  loss  moody  than  of 
old.    But  still  it  is  a  romantic  Ilaniiet. 
•ilways  picturesque,   a  lovable  man,  a 
friend  to  his  friends,  one   who  seems 
horn  and  made  for  some  ga.vcr  foi  tune.  j 
We  feel  the  charm  of  the  man  rather  I 
than  the  throes  of  thought  or  spirit.  So.  ' 
in  the  great  speeches,  it  was  rather  the 
heauty  of  phrase  and  verse  than  the 
grave  significance  on  which   .Mr.  Har- 
vey's voice  seemed  to  dwell.   But  of  that  | 
bcaut.v  he  made  much.    It  is  altogether  f 
a  Hamlet  with  an  air  and  a  charm,  if  ' 
not  quite  a  heio  in  the  grand  st.vle."  1 
Nine  plays  appeared  on  the  program  ' 
of  the  Shakespeare  Festival  at  Stratford-  1 
on-.\von.    May   .5:     "Much    Ado    .About  I 
Nothing,"  "Henry  IV.   Part  1 1.,"' .^'The  1 
Winter's  Tale,"   "Hamlet,"  ".Macbeth,"} 
"The   Taming  of   the  Shrew."    "Henry  | 
VIIL.  "    "'Twelfth    Night"    and    "Corio- ' 
lanus."    "It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  nn  ' 
afternoon  spent  in  watching  a  succes- 
sion of  isolated  scenes  liiffering  vastly  j 
in    spirit,    theme,    manner    and    merit ' 
leaves   you    with    impressions    a    trifle  ' 
chaotic.    If  you  take  down  two  or  three 
(Volumes  of  Shakespeare,  read  a  pai;c 
'hero  and  a  page  there,  you  nia\  be  Ic  - 
-satisfied  than  by  reading  one 'play.  So, 
it  Is  with  this  performance.  But,  after  j 

:ill,  uiii:v  of  etfect  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  day.  and  it  would  be  banality  to 
complain   of   the   performance   for  not 
doing  what  it  did  not  try  to  do.  We 
must  judge  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  of  lod.iy 
and  a  display  of  wiial  our  actor';  hav' 
done  to  interpret  him  for  us.     And  so 
Judged,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  com- 
plete  success.     .Much   of  the  interest, 
much  of  oui-  pleasure,  came  from  mem- 
ory."   .\nlon^  those  who  took  put  were 
Irene  Vanhnigh,  Lillah  M.  Carthv  Mar.\ 
Ander,son,    Kllen   Terr.\ ,    Lilv    Bras  ton' 
Genevieve  Ward,  Ladv  Benson    Mcs'^:  - 
.\le.\andcr.  .\inlev.  H.  B.  Irving  \srh, 


Notes  on 

Shakespeare  from 
the  Daily  Chronicle 


Of  tlie  mil- 
lions who 
keep  Shake- 
s  p  e  are"s 
memory  siecn  today  how  many  have 
even  heard  of  Heminee  and  Condell? 
Yet.  to  the  faithful  labors  of  these  two 
poor  plnyers  we  owe  tlie  first  attempt  to- 
Sivc  the  world  a  complete  cUition  ot 
Shakespeare's  plays.  No  collected  edition 
of  the  poet's  work  was  is.'^ued  in  his  life- 
time, nor  tiid  many  of  the  plays  even 
find  their  way  to  print,  until  John  Hem- 
in,s!e  and  Henry  Condell.  Shakespeare's 
intimate  friends  antl  fellow  actors,  took 
the  ta.sk  of  publication  in  hand,  dls- 
lainiing  "ambition  eillier  of  .sclfe-protit 
or  fame  in  undertaking  tlic  design,"  and 
being-  moved  solely  by  desire  "to  keepe 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and 
fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shakespeare." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
authority  on  Shakesptare  in  England 
and  the  chief  figure  connected  with  the 
^hakespeage  tercentenary  celebrations 
should  both  belong  to  the  Jewish  race, 
^'ir    .'-Sidney    I.,ee,    whose  authoritative 

1  1-    '>n    Shakespeare   have  enriched 

liiiiii.-h  literature  and  added  so  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  poet,  besides 
his  nian.v  contributions  to  literature,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Shakespeare 
trustees  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  early  works 
were  published  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Solomon  Lazarus. 

Prof.  Israel  Gollonez,  who  has  been 
taking  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the 
Shakespeare  celebrations,  is  professor 
of  English  literature  at  King's  College, 
and  honorary  secretar>  of  the  Shake- 
speare memorial  committee.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  several  works  of  import- 
ance. He  is  the  son  and  brother  of  a 
Rabbi.  His  brother.  Prof.  Hermann 
Gollonez,  is  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Uni- 
\er.sity  College  and  a  man  of  great, 
authority  in  the  Jewish  world.  i 

John  Wesley  does  not  at  first  appear 
to  have  had  much  in  common  with 
Shakespeare,  hut  the  Shakespeare  cele- 
brations recall  one  of  the  greatest  of 
literary  tragedies.  Among  his  papers 
John  Wesley  left  a  fully  annotated  cop\- 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  His  executors, 
however,  regarded  it  as  an  immoral 
work,  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 
It  would  have  Ijeen  a  book  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  had  it  been  preserved  the 
whole  Nonconformist  tradition  of  the  re- 
lation between  church  and  state  might 
well  have  been  transformed. 

Shakespeare  now  has  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers in  France,  but  his  works  were  ! 
absolutely  unknown  in  that  country  until 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  The 
first  mention  of  Shakespeare  in  a  French 
book  occurs  in  a  translatiin  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple's  essays,  published  1693,  and 
his  plays  were  not  translated  until  1T76. 
Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  widely 
read  in  France  during  his  lifetime.  His 
essays  were  translated  into  French  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  appeared  here,  and 
three  editions  of  the  translation  were 
rapidly  exhausted. 

Heresy  as  to  the  authorship  of 
"Shakespeare"  is  not  greatly  strength- 
ened perhaps  by  the  authority  of  Ijord 
Palmerston:  but  the  latter's  curious 
saying  would  find  a  place  in  the  book 
that  might  be  written  upon  British 
prime  mini.sters  on  their  literary  side. 
It  is  recorded  in  Grant  Duff's  diary: 
".\ugii.'itiis  Craven  mentioned  having 
giicii  tr,  Palmerston  a  book  or  pam- 
plilnt,  handed  to  him  by  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  which  tried  to  disprove  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  plays  which  go 
by  his  name.  Houghton  added:  'Palm- 
erston used  to  say  he  rejoiced  to  have 
lived  to  see"  three  things— the  redinte- 
gration of  Italy,  the  unveiling  of  the 
mystery  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
explosion  of  the  Shakespearean  illu- 
sion!' " 

Other  Shakespeare  celebrations  be- 
sides the  tercentenary  might  be  kept 
this  week.  The  poet's  baptism  (and 
probably  birth),  his  death  and  burial; 
the  baptism  of  his  sister  Joan  (the  sec- 
ond of  that  name);  the  death  and  burial 
of  lii.s  sister  Margaret,  and  the  burial  of 
liis  .-istf-r  Anne,  took  place  in  the  month 
(il  April,  old  style.  Many  other  inter- 
e.stina:  items  connected  with  his  career 
are  on  record  and  dated  in  April  (O.  S.). 
One  of  these,  on  April  26,  the  poefs 
death  date,  is  the  "bill  of  complaints 
by  Shal<espeare  and  others  to  recover 
the  title  deeds  of  the  Blackfriars  prop- 
erty, London,  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
vendor,  Anne  Bacon,  and  wrongfully 
withheld  by  Matthew,  her  heir."  We 
know  a  great  deal  aboiit  Shakespeare- 
much  more  than  we  know  about  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  Why  not  keep 
these  memories  whole? 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger.  having  heard 
that  the  authorities  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  had  decided  to  take  precautions 
against  Zeppelin  raids,  and  that  the 
mayor  had  stated  that  the  possession 
by  the  town  of  treasured  historical 
monuments  wouW  be  an  inducement  to 
the  Germans  to  visit  It  on  a  mission  of 
destruction,  writes  as  follows: 

"If  the  councillors  of  Stratford  believe 
In  the  efficacy  of  the  curse  which  their 
great  townsman  laid  on  tho.se  who 
vi-ould  disturb  his  hones  they  ought  to 
Hong  for  t^"^  appearance  of  the  airship.s 
'in  order  to  see  the  curse  fulfilled.  But 

lho.se  men  of  little  faith  prefer  to  order 
lights  to  be  lowered  in  the  quiet  town, 
to  which  no  people  nave  turned  with 
8uch  piety  a.s  Germans.  They  believe 
that  the  nation  whi>  Ii  nndcr-stands 
Shakesiieare  and  aiM  im  in-tter 

t!,nn  they  do,  havr  -  Idjiging 


tlian  In  ilestroy  his  bir't'li; 'i.m:  his 
grave.  Were  it  not  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute indifference  what  these  gentlemen' 
In  Stratford  decide,  men  who  probably 
have  left  unread  the  majority  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  we  might  pi  esent 
them  with  our  theatre  programs  foi 
Januar,v,  from  which  they  would  learn 
that  'Julius  Caesar'  has  been  placed  in 
our  Royal  Playhouse.  'The  Tempest'  in 
the  Deutsches  Theater,  and  that  in 
other  houses  we  have  had  'A  Winter's 
Tale.'  'Much  .\do  About  Nothing,'  'A 
Mid.suninier  .Night's  Dream'  and  'Ham- 
let.' We  doubt  whether  the  London  pro- 
grams are  ajble  to  show  an>tl:ing  ap- 
proaching this  honor  done  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare." 


Not  the  least  of  the  many  contro- 
veisies  regarding  Shakespeare  has  cen- 
tred around  tlie  spelling  of  the  poet's 
name.  The  name  of  the  poet's  father  is 
enteied  IX  times  in  the  council  books  of 
.Sb-atford.  and  spelt  in  Ifi  different  ways, 
the  commonest  being  "Shaxpeare."  Nor 
did  Shakespeare  himself  strive  after 
finalit.\'  in  the  matter,  for  in  the  few 
antooraph.s  ineservcd  he  signs  himself 
"Sliakspere"  in  one  and  "Shakespeare" 
in  aiioflier,  and  lie  spelt  the  name  both 
wa\  s  in  signing  his  will.  "Shakespeare," 
however,  Is  the  form  that  has  come  to 
be  generally  adopted. 

The  "Vic"  company,  who  wound  up 
their  Shakespearean  celebration  with 
two  successful  pei  formances  of  "As 
■i'on  Like  It."  follow  the  old  stage  cus- 
tom of  pronouncing  .laques  as  if  spelt 
Jakes.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare, 
too.  pronounced  it  in  this  way,  for  the 
\ery  line  which  .seems  to  present  an 
argument  against  this  assumption  really 
offers  a  convincing  one  in  its  favor-.  Xo 
doubt  Jaques  is  scanned  as  t^o  .sylla- 
bles in  "The  i-nelancholy  Jaques  grip\  ed 
at  that,"  but  then  words  ending  with  a 
similar  sound  were  often  treated  by 
Shakespeare  as  dissyllabic,  as  when 
Prospero,  threatening  Caliban,  says.  "I 
rack  thee  with  old  cramps,  fill  all  thy 
bones  with  aches,  n-rake  thee  roar." 

Tlie  two  greatest  meii  who  appear  in 
"Julius  Caesar-,"  namely.  Caesar  hini- 
)<elf  and  Cicero,  are  allotted  but  minor 
parts  in  Shakespeare's  play,  and  to  each 
with  daring  originality  the  dramatist 
has  attributed  a  physical  defect,  for  the 
existence  of  which  history  supplied  him 
with  no  evidence.  Caesar,  for  instance, 
confesses  to  deafness,  bidding  Antony— 
"Come  on  my  rj;;iit  band,  for  thi.s  ear  is  dc-if," 
while  Brutus  speaks  of  Cicer-o's 
"ferret  and  fiery  eyes,"  as  if  no  one 
could  fail  to  note  them.  RespeSt  for 
these  two  immortals  was  no  doubt  thus 
diminished,  but  by  showing  them  as 
not  above  human  weaknesses  Shake- 
speare made  them  more  easily  realized. 


"Deiiteromelia,"  in  which  tlTiJMNu'ti'"'i- 
lar  specii-nen,  "Hold  thy  peace,  thou 
knave,"  was  included.  But  publication 
was  then  the  consequence  of  popularity 
rather  than  the  means  of  attaining  it, 
and  catches  were  the  accompaniment  of 
every  occupation.  Hence  Sir  Toby's  pro- 
posal to  "rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver." 

The  handful  of  songs  of  -which  Sir 
Toby  sings  snatches  were  all  the  popu- 
lar ballads  of  the  day,  and  very  good 
tunes  they  are.  But  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  impromptu  is  the 
parody  which  Sir  Toby  and  the  Clo-wn 
together  make  of  "Farewell,  dear  love*." 
This  beautiful  four-part  song  with  lute 
accompaniment  was  just  published  In 
Robert  Jones's  "First  Book  of  Ayres," 
when  "Twelfth  Night"  was  performed 
in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  NolDody 
parodies  an  unknown  work  In  public,  90 
that  clearly  either  the  book  had  an  In- 
stant popularity  of  a  widespread  kind, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  its  contents 
wei-e  very  well  known  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. In  either  case  it  shows  how  the 
most  advanced  music  of  the  composers 
of  the  day  toolc  its  place  naturally  be- 
side the  songs  of  the  tavern  and  the 
catches  of  the  workshop.  It  was  not 
clogged  by  the  snobbish  distinctions 
whicli  divide  modern  musical  tastes. 
Music  of  all  kinds  was  put  to  use,  not 
placed  on  a  pedestal  for  the  detached 
adr-rtiration  of  connoisseurs.  And  the 
skill  to  use  it  was  no  less  coirrmon.  Au- 
tolycus  hawking  his  ballads  declai-es: 

Aut. :  This  is  a  passing  merr.v  one  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  "Two  maids  wooing 
a  man;"  there's  scarce  a  maid  west- 
ward but  she  sings  it;  'tis  in  request,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Mopsa:  We  can  both  sing  it;  if  thou'lt 
bear  a  part,  thou  shalt  hear;  'tis  in 
tliree  parts. 

Dorcas:  We  had  the  tunc  on't  a  month 
ago. 

.\ut.:  T  can  bear-  my  part;  you  must 
know  'tis  my  occupation;  have  at  it 
with  you. 

So  "scarce  a  i-naid  westward"  but  was 
well  used  to  singing  fi-om  memoi-y  in 
parts  ar-rd  it  was  a  pedlar's  "occupa- 
tion" to  bear-  his  part.  It  was.  as  we 
know  from  other  sour-ces.  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman's education  to  sing  part  music 
at  sight.  Shalcc^peare's  people  set  the 
whole  of  life  to  music  and  yet  we  talk 
■Jjas  though  the  .s>inphonic  poem  were  a 
■Mnew  thing. — London  Times.   April  22. 


pass  It  to  the  following  generation. 
True  reverence  for  the  valiant  dead 
will  be  to  carry  on  their  ■work  In 
art  for  the  glory  of  France.  The 
final  -word  is  not  one  of  •lamentation; 
it  la  ot  Inspiration:  "Let  us  -work!  ' 

Widor  in  his  tribute  to  the  slain 
mti.slcians  cites  certain  cases,  as  that 
of  the  young  organist  Rlbollet,  v.-ho, 
having  lost  a  leg,  asked  if  it  were 
not  an  affectation  for  him  to  wear 
the  Cross  of  War  and  the  military 
medal.  There  is  Amadee  de  Vallom- 
breuse,  the  musician,  -who  '^'Ith  six 
splinters  of  shell  in  his  body,  barely 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever,  Is 
serving  in  the  office  ot  the  staff, 
burning  with  desire  to  go  again 
under  fire.  No,  says  M.  Widor, 
France  has  not  degenerated;  her  sons 
today  are  worthy  of  their  great  an- 
cestors. 

Through  this  little  volume  there  is 
no  note  of  complaint,  no  empty  rav- 
ing against  the  enemy;  there  is  the 
expression  of  st^rn  resolve,  of  un- 
conquerable trust  In  the  result.  Those 
who  have  been  pleased  to  speak 
knowingly  of  the  degeneracy  of 
France  as  shown  in  her  art  and  lit- 
erature now  know  that  -whims  and 
caprices  are  not  necessarily  symp- 
toms of  decay  in  art  and  life;  that 
the  experimenters,  the  radicals,  even 
the  poseurs,  In  the  hour  of  trial 
have  shown  themselves  physical  and 
moral  heroes. 
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Shakespeare 
as  Musician: 


PLAY  "ALL-OF-A-SUDDEN" 
PEGGY"  AT  COPLEY  THEATRE 

".\11  of  a  Sudden  Peggy,"  a^icoin'-dy 
in  three  acts  by  Ernest  Denny,  was 
Kiven  yesterday  morning  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  by  Miss  Mildred  Southwick 
and  an  efficient  cast  of  associate  play 
crs.  u  ■ 


The  quantity  of 
r-nusic  in  Shake- 
speare's drama 
a  People's  Art  and  the  number  of 
allusions  to  music.  iTrany  of  thern  puns 
on  technii/al  musical  tprms,  have  so 
often  been  remar'l-;ed  that  to  point  to 
theirr  again  is  needless.  But  their  very 
recogniWm  has  been  apt  to  produce  a 
wrong  Jstimate  of  Shakespeare's  musi- 
cianship.- 

These  things  have  met  with  the  same 
surprise  which  a  modern  poet  or  novel- 
ist who  can  write  of  music  w-ith  toler- 
alile  accuracy  arouses.  George  Eliot. 
Brn-wnlng.  and  Mei-edith  showed  them- 
,■^1  l\fs  unlike  the  majority  of  their  con- 
tcmpoiaiies  Irr  their  power  to  touch 
on  music  without  blundering,  and  the 
first  two  of  them  at  any  rate  often  seem 
to  take  a  quiet  pleasure  in  making  use 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  which 
would  not  be  self-evident  to  the  or- 
dinary reader. 

Musicians  of  today  have  sometimes 
rnade  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
Shal<espeare  did  the  same.  But  if 
Shakespeare  had  had  any  superior 
knowledge  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
desired    would   be   to    use   it    over  the 

beads  of  his  audience  so  to  speak,  for  in  |  •  comnoserq   nlavers  of  mncii-l 

his  theatre  every  stroke  of  wit,  every  sm^ers,  composers,  piajers  or  must  | 

Image  and  allusion,  had  to  hit  its  mark, 
whether  it  was  one  of  politics,  sport,  or 
art.  It  is  because  he  always  deals  witli 
the  common  material  of  his  audiences' 
life  that  his  music  is  so  interesting,  and 
his  drama  recreates  the  musical  life 
alon.i;  with  every  other  phase  of  the  life 
of  the  time.  The  student  who  reads 
"Silas  Marner"  300  years  hence  may  iin- 
agine  either  that  the  folksong  of  Eng- 


The  performJThce  gave  much  ple.=isui-e 
to  a  friendly  audience  and  gave  grati- 
fying evidence  of  the  histrionic  attain-, 
ments  of  the  young  men  and  women 
in  the  cast.  The  piece  is  breezy  in  char- 
acter,   concerned    with   the  adventures^ 
of   the   impetuous    Peggy   O'Mara  and' 
her  mother  among  the  titled  but  im- 
poverished Crackenthorpes.  Miss  South- 
wick, in  the  title  role,  played  with  un- 
j  flaggin.g  spontaneity  au*l   pleasing  lack 
'of  self-consciousness.  Hd-  rlorntion  and- 
that    of    her    associat.       ^i,..nrd  fine 
training,  while  attenthjn  h.,d  ,  videnily, 
i  been  paid  to  the  voice  ot  e\-ei  y  mcm- 
vber  of  the  cast.     As  a  whole  the  pla\ 
!  was  acted  smoothly  and  with  spirit. 

A  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


As  the  World  Wagfs 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


A  sad  yet  glorious  little  volume 
has  made  its  way  to  this  country, 
"Les  Artistes  morts  pour  la  Patrie." 
It  is  a  list  of  painters,  engravers, 
sculptors,  workers  in  metals,  actors, 


cal  instruments,  architects,  -workmen 
at  Sevres,  makers  of  tapestry,  pupils 
of  the  National  School  of  Decorative 
Arts,  who  died  in  defence  of  France 
from  August,  1914,  to  December, 
191.5.  Each  section  is  prefaced  by 
one  that  speaks  with  a  certain  au- 
thority, Leon  Bonnat  for  the  painters, 
land  flourished  abundantly  in  1861  or  i -^yidor  for  the  musicians,  Mme.  Bai'tet 
that  its  academic  revival  was  \\\  full!.      .,  „„  i 

swing  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century;  I  for  the    actors  and    opera  smgcrs, 

iri  either  case  he  will  be  wrong.  The  |  Pascal  of  the  Institute  for  the  archi- 
rradrr  of  "Twelfth  Night"  today,  how-jtects.    There  is  a  short  biographical 

evfi.  finds  exactly  what  songs  were  on!    ,    ,.  ,      -  , 

everybody's  lips  in  the  year  1600.  what' eacU  man  that  ^ave  up  his 
instruments  wei-e  played,  and  to  what  life  foi-  I' ranee. 

rhvthms  the  people  danced.  'A,  Dalimier  of  the  Beaux  Arts  in 

Which*  Si"'"'?obf' Ber;r  sr,°"^vnd";wi  "^e  general  preface  rightly  describes 
Aguecheek  and  the  Clown  regaled  them-,  this  little  book  as  profoundly  niov- 
selves  and   called    down    the   wrath   of|  in?  reason   of  its   simiilir-it\-.  its 

Malvolio  contains  just  the  heterogene- :  ■•j,„|,|;,e;)l)le  rigor."  Each  )ki';i'.  he 
ous  a.-soitrnent  of  things  new  and  old  ,  .      "i,„^u„„  i 

^hich  thr-ee  men.   two  Of  them  drunk,  -'^s     ''^'^''-"'^  ''opos.  n.lile, 

might   discover-  in   memory  after   mid-  Iji-av"    rllofts    suddenly    in- ! 

night.     The     Clown.     the     best     manj  torni))ted.  an  unfiuisbed  task- -a  life 

among.- 1  them,  begin.^  with  "O  Mistress L,f      artist  nrcmaturely  extinguished 

Mine."  the  tune  of  which  was  just  pub-*       -  .    a    ^   ^  >. 

ILshed  in  Thomas  Morley's  "First  Book  The  hook  bears  "witness  to  the  pa- 
of  Consor-t  Lessons  made  by  IMvers  ^J^:,  ^nd  devotion  of  artists,  whO, 

quisrtc    Authors    for  Srx   Instruriients      ,      ,  ,  I 

(i5!>;ii.  If  the  tune  was  n»t  new  it]"e!ia,  are  now'  heard  praying  that 
would  have  received  a  new  currency  by  France  "after  the  victory  they  have 
its  inciu.sion  in  this  collection  of  instru*  prepared,"  may  be  still  greater  more 

mental  chamber  music,  which  was  then  ,        ...  ,    j.     ^      rr^i  '  i  

music's  most  modern  development.  Thepeautiful,  more  radiant.  They  Im- 
catch  Which  follows  is  typical  of  a  com-[Pose  a  task  on  their  comrades  -sv'ho 
moner  standard.  Catches  did  not  receive,  will    survive  them-    they   hand  the 

the  dignity  of  publication   u.nll   ]609  ;  ^orch  to  them,  who   in   turn  must 
when    Thomas    Ravensci-oft  produced 
"Panunelia;    Music's    Miscellany."  foi-.; 
lowing    it    with    a    second    collection,  I 


Mr.  Ilcdderwlck  believes  that  "there 
is  no  more  healthy  place  in  this  world 
than  an  English  prison."  The  London 
Dally  Chronicle  agrees  with  him.  "In- 
corrigible Jail  birds  usually  make  their 
periodical  reappearsince.?  In  society  In 
the  pink  of  condition.  Early  hours, 
scientific  diet,  and  moderation  In  all 
things  reap  their  reward  even  'in  quod.' 
One  famous  ex-convlct,  in  telling  the 
secrets  of  the  prison  house,  has  left 
it  on  record  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
beat  prison  diet  as  a  cure  for  dyspep^ 
sla."  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Justice"  is  flag- 
rantly unjust.  His  smug  jail  physician 
is  a  superfluous  official.  An  English 
jail  should  be  numbered  among  leading 
European  health  resorts,  after  this  war 
is  over. 


The  Point  of  View. 

A.s  the  World  Wags:  I 
This  is  the  way  a  former  Inmate  of  I 
the  Illinois  state  reformatory  at  Pon-  I 
tiac  thought  about  It  all,  according  to ' 
the  year  book  of  the  Central  Howard 
Association. 

O.  res.  I'm  guilty  right  enough. 

It  ain't  no  rrse  to  throw  a  hluff. 

An'  .vot  I  guess  80<-iety 

Kin  share  the  -guilt  along  o'  me., 

I  ain't  the  kind  to  weep  and  whme  — 

But  say.  wot  ehanco,  -wot  chauce,  -"-as  mine: 

Born  In  a  dirty,  rpeking  slum. 

■Where  decent  sunlight  never  ,'ome. 

An'  istarved  for  food  nn'  starved  for  air, 

Thro.rgli  all  my  .var^  nf  l.o.vhood  tliere. 

While  evil  thlns'i.  au  mean 

-U'as  nearly  all  tli»  In''-  1 

Of  course  I  gro\*ed  to  l^e  a  lough. 

A  hoodlum  and  a  bad  j-ouug  rough. 

But  even  then  I  might  have  been 

Reformed  to  be  some  use  to  men. 

If  every  time  I  left  the  trail 

Tliey  didn't  slam  me  into  jail. 

Where  thieves  and  all  that  rotten  crew 

Would  teach  me  worse  than  aU  I  Knew. 

0  ves,  I'm  guilty,  that  is  clear. 

But  everv  guy  who's  listening  here, 
And  all  you  sweUs.an'  e"pd.v  folks 
-Who  snilTs  at  me,  an'  such  like  blokes, 
I«  guiltv.  too.  along  o'  me. 
\n'  ;^ill  be  till  the  world  is  free 
iif  stinking  Blums  au'  rotten  hole? 
;  li:U  ri.iK.iu  peoples'  hearts  and  sonlf, 
M,     ii.  its  'cm  from  their  very  birth 

1  loiv  .-luv  decent  chance  on  earth. 

I  ain  t  the  kind  to  -Recp  and  whine—  . 
Rirt  sav  wot  chance,  wot  chance,  was  mme? 
^        -    JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston.   

Condorcet,  Suffragist.  i 

Are  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage  • 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Condorcet  | 
published  as  far  back  as  1787?  They  are: 
to  be  found  in  the  "Letters  of  a  citizen  I 
of  Xew  Haven  to  a  oKizen  of  Virginia 
on  the  inutility  of  portionyig  legislative 
power  among   several  bodies."  These 
iPtters  in   French   are   in   the  Boston 
Public  Library,  but  we  quote  from  the 
contemporaneous  review  published  in  the 
literarv  correspondence  of  Grimm  and 
Diderot.     Tliey   allude  to  the  "curious 
diatribe"   against   the   injustice   univer- 1 
sally  shown  towards  women  who  are  not  \ 
allowed  tlie  rights  of  a  citizen  under 
anv  hberal  constitution.    Condorcet  fir.'-c 
made  the  point  that  reason  forbids  t!,..- 
exclusion.    He  then  argued  in  favor  "i 
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.till 

Md  1 

ho- 


I' 


11 


!!iiie.s  for  hard  iiiajui.il 
11,1  no  illffevnce  between 
o(  inMi  ami  woiiion  in  ollier| 
.•xcept    that   clppprwllnK  o:ii 
If   It   were   artinltted  that' 
I  Itr   an    education   framed  especiallV 
r  them  thore  would  be  iiii  Inenuallty  ni 
'dlly  or  TTieiifftl  force,  the  result  would, 
only  this:    That  women  of  the  first 


lli^iL  tills  .^u.-ni  iiUiUit-r  cuuld  pl;iy  piisj.- 
InK  well  at  all  games  of  dice?  The 
btory  of  the  manner  In  which  she  poi- 
soned Queen  Statlra  always  pleased  us. 
Let  us  read  It  a^aln  In  Sir  Thomas 
Xorth's  translation  of  Plutarch:  "In 
Persia  there  is  a  little  bird,  of  the  which 
all  the  parts  of  it  la  excellent  eood  to 
eat,  and  Is  full  of  fat  within;  so  that 
It  la  thought  It  llveth  by  air  and  dew, 
and  In  the  Persian  tongue  they  call  It 
Ryntaccs.    Parysatis,  as  Cteslas  salth 


•  <-ond   and   superior   to   those   of  the 
Ird,  and  so  on.     Voltaire  Is  quoted, 
•n»  of  the  men  that  have  been  the 
;.ist   Ju.1t    towards    women   and  havei 
MOwn  them  be.st."    He  granted  thenii 
ery  talent  except  that  of  Invention, 
-.or  If  only  men  capable  of  Invention 
',n';M   li.-   admitted   Into    higii  places, 
be  many  vacancie.s  even  in' 
There  are  many  offices  that ' 

 ;cupy  the  time  of  a  genius.  , 

.  inini.  or  IJlJerot.  rommenting,  asl<ed 
Condorcet  was  sure  that  no  woman 
id  shown  Renlus.    He  did  not  go  back 


■nk  would  be  the  ciuals  of  men  of  the!  .took  one  of  these  birds,  and  cut  it  In 

the  midst  with  a  little  knife,  the  which 
was  pol.«oned  onl.v  on  one  of  the  sides, 
'ttnd  gave  that  lifilf  which  was  poisoned 
unto  Statlra.  Yet  Dlnon  wrlteth  that 
U  was  not  Parysatls  herself  that  gave 
•  It  her.  but  her  carver  Melantas  that 
carved  her  meat,  and  still  gave  Queen 
Btatlra  of  that  meat  which  the  side  of 
hia  poisoned  knife  had  touched.  So 
Queen  Statira  presently  fell  sick  of  the 
disease  whereof  she  died,  with  grievous 
pangs  and  grlplngs  in  her  bowels,  and 
found  plainly  that  she  was  poisoned  by 
,  Parysatls's  means;  whereupon  she  '  i 
Sappho,  but  asked  if  Mmc.  de  Scvlgne;  the  king  as  much,  who  was  of  the  . 
Hi  not  the  genius  of  style;  he  called!  opinion,"  If  this  scene  were  Introdi. 
i-^ntion  to  pages  In  the  romances  of  in  Mme.  Dleulafoy's  play  there  was  oij- 
ine.  de  T^fa><'ite.  "Let  u,<!  add  only  portunlty  for  Saint-Saens  to  write  toA 
o  names.  i:;izabeth  and  ("atherine  II.,    lure  music  that  should  equal  Puccini's  i 

one  received  an  excellent  education;  |  In  "Tosca. 
.it  of  the  other  is  her  own  work,  and  I 


>  aths,  sounds  > 

"f  birds  and  ani 
\w)uds,  -s}  ll.aMed  to  us  for  names." 
What  a  pity  that  In  some  Instances  they 
have  been  clianged  for  the  glorification 
of  some  local  magnate  or  for  something 
vulgar  ending  In  "vllle." 

Cordwainer  takes  one  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Fhopniakcr  was  a  power. 
Many  marchln;,'  In  business  streets  last 
Saturday  trk-il  to  trace  a  connection  be- 
tween "cobbler"  and  "cobble-stones." 


,  Olarke.  in 
laity;  Enin 


s  Is  not  the  only  mark  of  superiority 
•^r  the  former  that  Europe  recognizes 
ilay." 


SOMEWHAT  PARTICULAR. 

A  London  journalist  objects  to  tlie 
ords  "alien  enemy,"  for  he  says  a 
stlle  man  of  the  English  nation  is  a 
altor.  not  an  enemy.  ^  "  'Enemy  alien' 
■  ould  be  right  enough,  for  there  are 

•  utral  aliens;  but  no  one  says  or  writes 

This  is  a  matter  of  our  frequent 
'iifjslons  of  nouns  and  adjectives.  Both 

•  iiemy  and  'alien'  are  nouns  and  adjec- 
ves  as  we  use  them;  and  the  common 
iislish  way  of  putting  tlie  adjectives 
.sc  makes  'enemy  alien'  both  correct 

and  intelligible  at  a  glance. 


AGE  AND  WAR. 

Xapoleon    said    of  himself,  when  36, 
"One  has  hut  a  certain  time  for  war.  I 
shall  be  good  for  it  but  six  years  more; 
tien  even   I  shall  stop."     .\t  the  age 
iif  40  his  downward  l  arerr  began.  Alex- 
ander's active  military  rarcer  began  at 
I>i  and  ended  at  33;  Hannibal's  lasted 
from  13  to  47;  Caesar's  from  4ii  to  65;  Gus- 
tavus's  from  16  to  3S;  Frederick's  from 
to  61;  aqd  Xapoleon's  from  -'7  to  46.  In 
"  e  American  civil   war  of  1861  every 
ominent  general,  with  the  exception 
Gen.  Lee  (who  was  54),  was  under 
—Daily  Chronicle  (London). 
Let  It  be  granted  that  these  figures 
av)  accurate.    What  Is  to  be  said  of 
I  the  generalship  shown  by  FYench,  Ger- 
I  man,  Austrian,  Russian,  generals  over 
M  In  the  present  war? 

"ELIJAH"  IN  OPEN  NEXT  ' 
SUNDAY^RAIN  OR  SHINE 

□  amrosch   Has  Device  for  Shelter- 
ing Audience  If  Necessary. 

Rain  or  shine,  the  performance  of 
:iljah"  postponed  because  of  the  bad 
••ather  yesterday  will  positively  be 
en  at  Braves  Field  at  3  o'clock  next! 
.'iday  afternoon.  The  original  casti 
11  sing  the  oratorio  and  there  will; 
■  no  change  In  the  immense  chorus 
cl  orchestra. 

^^■alter  Damrosch,    who  came    over ' 
in  Xew  York  to  conduct  the  oratorio 
■■iterday.    has    devised   an  ingenious 
heme  by  which,  in  the  event  of  rain 
xl    Sunday,    orchestra,    chorus  an"! 
ncipals— as  well  as  the  entire  audi- 
— can  'be   kept   under  cover.  Tho 
■formance   will    therefore  be  given 
xt   .'Sunday,     no     matter    what  the 
ather  may  be. 
'  horus,  orchestra  and  principals  gath- 
■  d  at  Braves  Field  yesterday  morn- 
cr   in   the   dreary    drizzle,    and,  pro- 
led  by  the  roof  of  the  grandstar  l, 
■-nt     through '  a    complete  rehear.gal 
,iler  the  direction  of    Jlr.  Damrosch. 
;  it  wa.''  impossible  to  use  Mr.  .T);,m- 
■-."h's  devif^e  in  ."o  short  a  lime  Vf 
•  formanc^    .scheduled    for  yesterday 
'ti;riioon  was  postponed  for  one  jrec'n. 


lUESDXT,  !SIAT   30,  1' 


"Said  to  Be." 

The  glory  of  this  world  passeth  away, 
thousands  of  excellent  persons  never 
heard  of  Mme.  Dieulafoy  and  cared  not 
whether  she  wore  a  skirt  or  trousers. 
Thousands  never  heard  of  Parysatls 
and  her  trick  knife.  The  newspapers 
last  Saturday  noted  the  death  of  Pau- 
line Ulrlch,  but  see  how  cautiously: 
"Said  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  German  actresses";  as  If  the 
newspapers  even  in  an  obituary  notice 
of  five  lines  guarded  themselves  against 
0.  libel  suit. 

Pauline  Ulrich,  bom  at  Berlin  In  1835, 
played  in  several  leading  theatres  of 
Germany.  For  over  40  years  she  was  a 
glory  of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre, 
conspicuous  In  tragedy  and  comedy,  fa- 
mous as  Iphigenia,  Sappho,  Elizabeth, 
Lady  Macbeth  and  as  heroines  of  Sar- 
dou  and  Ibsen. 


The  "T.  D."  Forever. 

Smokers  of  brierwood  pipes  .should  not 
read  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet;  or, 
reading  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Brooke's  investi- 
gation at  Singapore,  should  resolve  never 
to  visit  the  tropics.  Jones  may  boast  of 
his  brier  (or  briar)  purchased  at  least 
twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  island  of 
Jersey — "and  it  Is  as  sweet  as  ever"; 
Robinson  may  spout  his  favorite  poem. 
Charles  Dawson  Shanley's  "Brier  Wood 
Pipe,"  the  reverie  of  a  Xew  York  zouave 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war;  but  Dr. 
Brooke  takes  a  fiendish  pleasure  In  as- 
suring them  and  Brown  that  a  brier  is 
not  the  thing  In  hot  countries.  He  used 
an  apparatus  to  test  the  heat  of  the 
smoke  from  a  small  brier  and  a  cala- 
bash. These  are  his  conclusions:  "Moist 
tobacco  gives  hotter  smoke  than  dry 
tobacco.  Fine  tobacco  gives  markedly 
hotter  smoke  than  does  coarse  cut  to- 
bacco. Smoke  from  a  brier  is  always 
hotter  than  the  breath  temperature,  al- 
though with  a  coarse  tobacco  on  a  cold 
winter's  day,  the  difference  of  tempera 
lure  would  bo  hardly  noticeable.  "Varia- 
tions in  air  temperature  or  In  the  type 
of  tobacco  used  have  comparatively 
slight  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the 
calabash  smoke — the  latter  being  always 
cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the 
breath.  According  to  the  tobacco  used 
a  calabash  gives  smoke  which  Is  14  to 
24  degi-ees  cooler  than  a  brier.  A  coarse 
cut  tobacco,  dry,  and  smoked  in  a  cala- 
bash pipe  would  seem  to  be  the  acme 
of  "cool  pipe  smoking." 

Having  read  this  thoughtfully,  we 
shall  stick  to  the  "T.  D.,"  the  pipe  dear 
to  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this  great  and 
gallorious  Republic. 


1  singing  and  dancing  spec- 
..„,  I>evoy  and  company,  in 

His  Wife  s  .Mother."  a'sketch  of  do- 
niestic  hie  korintts;  Horace  Wright  and 
Hene  Dietrirh  in  popular  and  operatic 
jneloflies,  and  Alderman  Francis  p 
Bent,  recently  a -ting  mayor  of  New 
York,  in  an  instructive  lecture  on 
Mexico. 

>/     /  ^/  ^' 

WHITMAN'S  BIRTHDAY 

I     The  :?l!,|.  of  May  Is  a  day  cc-lebrateri 
jl)y   Whitraanitcs  in   fcUowship.  tiio 
[birthday  ol"  the  ('Ood  Gr.iy  Poet.  Thi^ 
1  celehr;Uioii  is  sincere,  heartfelt,  it  il 
jis  no  longer  an  occasion  merely  tin 
extra vae;nnt  eulogy.     The   band  "f 
Whitnianites   is   ^lowins;   with  ilio 
.<  ears,,  ali  hoiiijh  many  are  not  foi  mall  v 
enrolled  and  tic  l  eted.    The  poet's  in 
J  fluence  is  also  spioadin.s;,  though  urn 
among  the   idiin   people   whom   I  i- 
I  loved.  Whitman  ended  the  preface 
jtbe  tirst  edition  of  ■  Lea  C3  of  Oia;- 
[  with  this  line;    "The  proof  of  a  pooi 
jj  is  that  his  country  a'esorbs  him  ;(;i 
affectionately  as  he  has  absorbed  it  " 
'i  In  view  of  the  attitude  talien  by  the 
,  ,)eo)iAe  at  large,  or  rather  the  indi iter- 
ance shown  toward  Whitman  by  liie 
i'nill  hand,  the  dri\er.  the  stevedore, 
J  the  butcher  boy.  this  line  is  patheilt:- 
I  ally  ironical. 

j  The  faithfitl  readers  of  "Leaves  ef 
Grass,"  the  warmest  admirers  <<( 
Whitman,  the  poet,  arc  found  in  tli:it 
class  for  which  he  did  not  deliber- 
ately wi  ite.  In  his  conversation  as  i  e 
ported,  ce:  tainl>  in  print,  he  e.^iirc ss  d 
himself  as  one  careless,  even  dofiaiii. 
with  regard  to  the  praise  or  blame  of 
the  literati  and  the  critics  of  poetry 

"THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD"'^"  ■* p"^''-'-       "''^^"-^  *°  '^""'^ 

brother  sitting  on  the  doorstep  after 
tlie  day's  work  and  the  supper.  Very 
few  of  these  brothers  in  mighty  M:u\- 
'jjhallan  know  any  Whitman  except  the 


"Honest  Injun!" 

Mr.  Archibald  Sparke,  In  Notes  and 
Queries  of  May  13  asks  the  origin  n( 
till'  expression  "Honest  Injim!"  "li 
.-if  cms  to  bo  much  used  both  In  spec<  li 
and  In  articles  of  modern  date."  Oh,  In- 
genuous Mr.  Sparke,  we  heard  and  used 
the  phrase  way  hack  In  the  days  of  the 
Ilttlo  red  schoolhouae.  "Hope  to  did 
C'rlss-cross!  Honest  Injunl"  and  a  finger 
'■  was  drawn  across  the  throat— all  to  show 
,  that  the  boy  would  surely  do  something 
or  keep  a  secret  religiously.  "Honest 
Injun"  Is  In  the  great  slang  dictionary 
of  Farmer  and  Henley,  but  the  earliest 
■  '"'tatlon  Is  from  "Huckleberry  Finn." 
■i  re  did  the  phrase  originate  and  how?p 

Amiab.'e  Borrowers. 

What  one  of  us  in  school  years  did 
not  write  In  his  arithmetic,  geography, 
or  speaker 

steal  not  tliis  booli  for  f»ar  of  eliamp, 
For  lore  y.ni  read  Ulie  owner's  aamc. 
Some  antiquarian  makes  the  state- 
ment that  Jean  d'Orleane, ,  Comte 
d'Angouleme,  was  the  first  to  write  a 
verso  threatening  any  book  thief,  i.  e., 
borrower,  with  terrible  punishment.  He 
wrote  this,  captured  in  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  and  a  prisoner  In  BIngland 
for  33  years.  The  book  was  Chaucer's 
"Canterbur.v  Tales."  The  common 
stanza  among  English  school  boys  is: 

Siual  not  tliis  iHioJi  for  fear'of  shamt', 
I''or  in  it  is  the  owner's  name, 

wlien  .voij  ilie  ilu'  I.onl  will  bhv, 
\\biTe  is  Iliat  lic'k  ynn  slole  away?' 
But  youv  contirmod  boi  rower  of  books 
has  no  fear  of  punishiofut  In  this  world 
ec  lti»  next.  wT 


CRAIG  PLAYERS  PRESENT 


r  li 


William  Lawrence  Pleases  as  Joshi 

Whitcomb.  5 

CASTLE  SQUARE   THEATRE— "Tho| 
Comedy  in  four  a^ts 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILiP  HALE. 

ihe   newspapers   recorded   duly  the 
LLth  of  Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy,  explorer, 
k author,  soldier,  who  was  allowed    :  the 
{■ench  government  to  wear  male  dress, 
have  related  at  some  length  the 
\-  of  her  adventures  and  honorable 
■  eer,  but  there  has  been  no  mention 
her  "Parysatls,"  for  which  Salnt- 
yns  wrote  music.    This  play  in  three 
B  was  brought  out  in  !&(■-'  at  Bezieres 
Uhe    rnen    air    theatre.  Parys.-itis 


Harmonious  to  the  Ear. 

A  writer  in  the  Spectator  thinks 
"Cupola"  is  the  most  beautiful  word  in 
architecture  —  yet  "belvedere"  has  a 
stately  sound.  He  knows  the  meamn:: 
of  "ashlar."  but  is  puzzled  by  the  wonl; 
"larmier"  and  "distal"  applied  to  a 
house.  "Cordwainer"  and  "category" 
are  to  him  mysterious  words  under  "c." 
We  saw  some  years  ago  the  good  old 
word  "cordwainer  "  on  a  sign  in  the 
North  End.  Perhaps  It  ,is  there  now, 
"Licensed  Victualler"  is  not  wholly  ab- 
solute in  Boston. 

"Distal"  is  an  anatomical  term,  mean- 
ing terminal.  Is  not  this  use  of  the  word 
forced,  unnecess.nry :  "The  drainage  pipes 
are  very  imperfectly  connected  at  prox- 
imal or  house  termination,  although  they 
must  ...  be  well  connected  at 
their  distal  or  main  drain  termination." 
"Larmier"  in  plan  English  is  "drip" — 
"corona"  is  a  synonym — a  projecting 
member  of  a  cornice  from  which  the 
rain  water  drips,  or  an  over  lapping 
piece  of  lead  work. 

The  writer,  speaking  of  beautiful 
words,  says:  "I  like  Inarime.  the  Island 
in  the  bay  of  Naples."  "Mesapotamia" 
soothed  tlie  old  woman  in  church  and 
tilled  her  with  holy  joy.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  apparently  jaw-breaking  names 
of  places  made  known  to  us  by  the  war 
are  mellifluous  when  spoken  by  the 
npti--es.     Ti-,^-;---  i'-,--  !-=  ,  f  thr.  ■■rr-] 


Old  Homestead 
by  Denman  Thompson 

.Toshiia  Whitcomb  William  I^awrenoe 

Happy  Jack-  Theodore  Frlebug 

Henry  Hopkins  Frederick  Ormonde 

Franli  Hoptiins  Bert  Yonng 

Eb  Ganzey  Robert  Capron 

Cy  Prime  George  Ernst 

Seth  Perkins  ai  Roliert<! 

Judge  Patterson  .Joseph  Skinner 

Reuben  Whitcomb  Fredericl;  Cairns 

Rickety  Ann  Doris  Ot.s.son 

Mrs.  Henry  Hopkins  BetiT  Barnleont 

Aunt  Matilda  Wliiteomb  .\ususta  (Jill 

j  Miss  Annie  Hopkins  .Tustlne  .\rtam9 

Miss  XcUie  Patterson  Doiothv  Dieliinson 

Mrs.  Murdock  .Marlon  Ro.vston 

I  As  Josh  Whitcomb,  William  Law- 
j  rence  proves  himself  a  capable  suc- 
cessor to  Denman  Thompson.  All  the 
I  traditions  of  the  play  and  the  character 
\  are  his.  He  makes  Uncle  Josh  a  sweet 
i  and  gentle  countryman,  humorous 
I  where  humor  is  required,  and  pathetic 
I  when  the  few  touches  of  pathos  are 
:  called  fof. 

I     Josh  Whitcomb's  companions  in  the 
play,  as  acted   by   the  Craig  Players, 
were  welcomed  with  a  cordiality  equal 
to  that  extended  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  The 
part  of  Happy  .lack  gave  Mr.  Friebus 
1  opportunity  to  do  a  capable  bit  of  char- 
;  acter  acting,  tlio  Cy  Prime  of  Mr.  Ernst 
:  was  true  to  life,  as  was  also-  the  Aunt 
j  Matilda  Whitcomb  of  Miss  Gill.  And 
}  the  city  people   in   the   play  were  no 
I  less    life-like,    including   Mr.  Ormonde 
i  as  Henry  Hopkins,  Mr.  Young  as  Frank 
Hopkins,  Miss  Barnicoat  as  Mrs.  Hop- 
i  kins.  Miss  Olsson  as  Rickety  Ann.  and 
'  Miss  Adarns  as  Annie  Hopkins.  Scenlc- 
I  ally,  the  play  was  perfection  itself,  with 
I  its   yoke   of  oxen,    its   glimpse^  of  the, 
I  Whitcomb  hay  fields,  while  the  singing! 
I  by    the    Old    Homstead    Quartet  was! 
1  warmly  applauded.     The  play  will  tic; 
■  acted  for  two  weeks. 


present  OovQiTior;  few  in  the  factories, 
or  on  the  farms  over  the  land  knew 
Whitman's  book  by  name.  If  they  i  pad 
y  poetry  at  all,  l..ongfellow's  "Villau" 
J  Blacksmith"  is  nearer  to  them  than 
Whitmans  "Carol  of  Occupations' 
could  be. 

The  popular  vote,  however,  doe.-- 
not  establish  the  true  rank  of  a  pm  i 
in  ai't  or  as  a  determiner  of  condn  i 
in  life.    Whicmau  has  influenced  I'o 
,„  elic  expression  as  well   as  poetic 
thought  in  Eui  O]>G  as  in  his  own  coun- 
jtry.  and  this  influence,  .more  marked 
'{mhan  ever,  is  steadily  waxing,  as  are 
■  .^his  readers  in  number.    Bio  iraphors  | 
.jand  chroniclers,  admirers  and  foes  of 
.ilow  and  high  degree,  have  done  their 
"iworst.    The  man  with  his  work  re- j 
.'•mains,  a  nobie,  inspired  fi!;,ire.  The, 
poet  of  the  "barbaric  yawp"  is  now  | 
exciting  good-natured  smiles  rather 
than  flippant  contempt  or  bigoted  in- 
dignation; the  poet  of  "When  lilacs 
^last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd  '  and 
^••Out  of  the  Cradle  endlessly  rocking," 
with  other  pages  of  subtle  beauty, 
sunlit  splendor,  and  profound  thought, 
has  alieady  his  place,  fixed  and  abid 
ing,  among  the  immortals. 


AUSTRALIAN  ENTERTAINER 
RETURNS  TO  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

\U  ert  Whe  an  the  Australian  eater- 
tainer,  made  his  reappearance  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  yesterday  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  years.  He  sang  a  group 
of  toners  with  the  art  of  the  well 
schooled  comedian  and  there  was  a  de- 
lightful facial  play. 

One  of  the  funniest  acts  seen  on  this  I 
stage  was  that  of  Jack  W'ilson  in  an  I 
impromptu  revue.    The  comedian  was! 
assisted   by   Frank  Hurst,  a  pleasing  | 
singer,  and  Lillian  Boardman,  who  also' 
scored    with    her    voice.    Mr.    t^■ilson , 
brings   into   his    own   act  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  preceding  numbers  on  the 
bill.    But  the  allusions  are  not  forced, 
and  they  take  their  place  as  if  this  was 
the  sketch  the  actor  had  been  playing 
all  the  season. 

George  McKay  and  Ottle  Ardine  in 
•  breezy  sketch,   "On  Broadway,"  in- 
troduce a  new  line  of  talk  and  Miss  Ar-  / 
dine  was  seen  in  a  dancing  act.  Mr. 
McKay's  style  and  appearance  is  often  | 
suggestive  of  George  Cohan.  | 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Adelaide  Herr-  ' 
nianii,  widow  of  Herrmann  the  Great.  \\ 


The  bellicose  speeches  I' 
ers  for  an  immense  arm  1  1 

navy  and  their  attitude  towards  mUd- 
eyed  flabby  preachers  of  peace  at  any  ; 
price  remind  us  of  an  incident  In  the  | 
life  of  Artemus  Ward, 
■  ".\  few  days  after  my  return  1  was  | 
shown  a  \  oung  man,  who  says  he'll  be 
bam  if  he  goes  to  the  war.     He  was 
settin   on    a    barrel,  &   was    indeed  a 
Loathsum  objeck." 


"Dead  at  His  Home."  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  nowadays  the  obituary 
notices  in  newspapers  not  infrequently 
begin  in  some  such  idiotic  way  as  this: 
"John  Smith  is  dead  at  his  home,"  etc.. 
the  date  of  his  death  not  being  given. 
Why  is  the  date  of  the  death  omitted? 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  every  obituary 
notice  the  date  of  the  death  should  bo 
given— unless  It  is  not  known. 

OLD  MORT.\I-lTT. 

Boston,  May  27. 


A  Program  Note, 

Mr.  Joseph   Holbrooke  published  th^ 
following  note  in  the  program  of  his 
concerts  May  5th  and  16th  In  London. 
{The   •  program     also     contained  his 
picture! :  "Having  recovered  in  some  de-  | 
gree  from  my  visit  to  .-Vmerica.  with  1 
its  wild  motorists    fwho  succeeded  in 
Ijreaklng  my  left  arm>.  also  having  re-  ^ 
covered  in  some  degree  from  the  .Vraeri- 


tlipir  so-ctilled  •artiste*  iof  cash 
il  I  'l  I  begr  to  announce  my  15th 
r  concerts  !n  London." 


Burned  for  Witchcraft. 

A?  til  -  World  Wags:  " 

It  is  often  denied  that  there  has  ever  • 
been   in   New  England  a  case  of  the  ; 
burning  to  death  of  a  person  for  witch- I 
craft.    T  can.  however,  adduce  specific  i 
evidf-nce  that  there  has  been  at  least  I, 
^onc  sueii  case  in  New  England,  the  per-  I' 
son  who  was  thu.';  burned  to  death  being 
the  Ke\ .  George  Burroughs.  Here  is  the  I 
evidence  to  which  I  refer,  it  being  a  | 
quotation  from  page  70  of  a  book  en-  I 
titled  "The  Story  of  Old  Falmouth,"  a  | 
book  which  has  no  date  on  its  title-  | 
page.    Init    which    was   copyrighted   in  j 
IflOl,  and  published  by  the  New  York 
firm  of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.:  "The 
iood  minister  was  burned  at  the  stake, 
I'Ut.  foTtunately,  he  was  amoiig  the  last 
of  those  who  suffered  a  shameful  death 
for  the  so-called  crime  of  witchcraft." 
The  name  given  on  the  tittle-page  of 
"The  .Stoi-y  of  Old  Falmouth"  as  that  of 
the  aiitlior  is  "James  Otis,"  but  I  under 
stand  tiiat  it  is  a  pseudonym  for  James  ', 
Otis    Kaler.     I   think   that   Mr.  Kaler 
died  some  four  years  ago.    As  specific 
evidence  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  Kaler's 
book   that  the  Rev  George  Burroughs 
was  burned  to  death  in  New  England 
for  witchcraft,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  more  denials  that  there 
has  ever  been  such  a  case  in  New  Eng- 
land." WITCH  HAZEL. 

Brookline,    May  28. 

Does  "Witch-Hazel"  seriously  main- 
tain that  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs 
was  burned  and  not  hanged?  Letters 
in  reply  should  be  short  and  to  the 
point.  — Ed. 


Tolman  Sweets. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
None  o't  yoit  correspondents  have  said 

anything  of  the  kind  of  apples  used  in 
making  cider  apple  sauce.  My  wife  al- 
ways used  sweet  apples— Tolman  sweets 
from  our  own  tree— and  tells  me  that  it 
is- always  made  with  sweet  apples.  She 
quarters  them  and  dries  them  before 
proceeding  further.  What  her  coraplete 
recipe  is  I  do  not  know,  but  cider  apple 
sauce  is  a  mighty  fine  dish,  especially 
when  frozen  and  hacked  out  in  chunks, 
as  spoken  of  by  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents. W.  E.  K. 
Boston.  May  2J!. 


Mushrooms  and  Things. 

As  the  World  Wag.«: 

"W.  B.  W."  of  Brookline  expresses 
agreement  with  the  learned  editor  of 
tjiis  department  as  to  appetite  needing 
no  condiment  such  as  mushroom  or  other 
ketchup.  Yet  ketchups  are  at  times  high- 
ly palatable,  be  the  appetite  never  so 
fickle.  Note  what  all  the  pundits  say  on 
mushrooms  and  the  various  culinary 
treatments  thereof.  But  "W.  B.  W." 
concedes  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  more  I 
than  one,  the  commonest  kind,  the  pink, 
umbrella-shaped  field  mushroom  of  L'p- 
per  Canada  and  the  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts sheep  pastures.  The  late 
James  E.  Maynadier,  an  eminent  Boston 
lawyer,  versed  in  the  patent  specialty. 
once  called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  | 
big  fungus  growth  up  20  feet  or  more  on  i 
an  elm  tree  on  the  Common.  "That  | 
would  make  a  fine  breakfast,"  he  said.  ; 
.\  sliudder  was  my  sole  mplv.  But  he 
had  gone  deeply  into  in;  <  nlouy,  as  was 
his  wont  with  all  sufiv  <  ts;  and  T  list- 
ened with  edification  and  delight.  So 
we  live  and  learn.  Then  there's  the  lo- 
cal Mycological  Club,  which  publishe.= 
a  guide  to  the  true  and  the  false,  and 
gives  an  annual  exhibition  in  Horticult- 
ural Hall. 

W.  B.  W."  expresses  dissent  from  the 
editor's  apparent  scoffing  at  the  early 
lising  idea  and  clings  fondly  to  the  old 
time  couplet,  despite  the  ultramontanes, 
pseudo-scientists,      or     cranks.  Who 
wouldn't   rise   these   glorious  mornings 
and   wander   over   the    Brookline  hills'.' 
The  mind  of  man  is  such  a  queer,  inex- 
jilicable  hodge-podge  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Years  ago  a  person  in  England  published 
an  argument  to  show  that  man's  normal 
state  was  sleeping,  and  his  waking  hours 
a  wasteful  delusion  and  source  of  snares  ! ' 
.lohn  Stuart  Mill  and  Mrs.  Taylor  fear'  il 
that  all  possible  com'oinations  of  musical 
notes    would    soon    be    exhausted  and 
compositions  thereafter  would  be  mere 
dull,  stale  repetitions.  Wasn't  that  cross- 
iim  Fox  river  with  a  vengeance'.'  "The 
Lost  c;hord,"  Rubinstein's  melody  in  F, 
"Tlnme,   Sweet   Home"   and   "Carry  Me 
r  >  k  to  Old  Virginia"  will  never  lose 
lieavcnly  melody  to  human  ears  I 
,  no  matter  what  they  sang  in  the 
-  of  Confuscius,  Zoroaster,  Cyrus,  or 
\iabian  or  Babylonian  roysterers. 
-pinwall  Hill,  May  28.       W.  B.  W. 
i.p    French    use        simple  antidote 
inst  the  poisonous  mushroom.  Swal- 
.  very  10  minutes  ,a  tablespconful  of 
111   charcoal,   crushed   as   finely  as 
ihle    in    pure    water.     .\    saucer  of 
;  coal   might   take  the  place  of  the 
hup  bottle  on  the  table.    No  bottle 
riuce  is  a  pleasing  object  to  the  eye. 
rikcs  us  back  to  the  days  when  the 
,,ss  said  to  her  guest:  "Won't  you 
something  from  thp  castor?"  By 
«a,\   what  has  become  of  all  those 
,1-  irg  or  stationary  articles  of  table 
.page?— Ed. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


IS  H  couli  ormance. 
terday  h     i  eci.  j  i '-d  the  follow  -  i  r,  l.i.n- 
erick  from  a  valued  contributor  on  tliok 
North  Sliorc: 

Thn  daughter  of  honest  Sid  Farrar, 
(Of  imperial  honors  tlie  wearer). 

\\'he)i  she  oalLs  it  Far-rar 

Clives  old  .\Tcirose  a  jar. 
For  they  know  that  the  old  way  is  squarer. 


tluji  a  practical   collar  .stud,   one  ti 
will  not  break  or  roll, 'is  more  to  be  do- 
Bired  than  Elgrar's  oratorio. 


All  up  for  Johnson. 

.\s  the  World  Wags; 

^Xhat  piffle,  what  cant,  what  drivel 
Is  the  talk  of  more  than  half  the 
world:  Elihu  Root  the  ablest  li\in;; 
.Nmerican?  Not  while  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  treads  this  earth. .  "Herk,"  as 
we  who  have  not  seen  his  face,  believ- 
ing where  we  cannot  prove,  affection- 
ately and  e^■en  reverently  call  hi'" 
(though  we  should  never  dare  so  to 
address  him  in  the  flesh),  walks  not 
unguessed  at,  to  be  Sure,  but  alas!  per- 
force self-honored.    Is  it  better  so? 

Yet.  whatever  comes,  and  though  we 
should  never  see  hiin.  we  shall  nevei 


"Old  Top." 

j  Mr.  Philip  Gibba,  studying  the  lighter 
I  aspect.^  of  the  war,  has  observed  that 
tlie  Australian  addresses  the  French- 
man as  "old  son,"  and  the  Frenchman 
the  Australian  as  "mon  vieux."  Why 
Is  "old"  regarded  as  a  term  of  endear^ 
ment  in  many  languages,  irrespective 
of  the  age  of  the  man  addressed?  Old 
chap,  old  fellow,  old  boy.  old  hose,  old 
man,  old  girl,  old  top— there's  a  long 
list.  This  use  of  "old"  goes  back  in 
English  to  the  16th  century.  "Old"  as 
a  term  of  disparagement  goes  back  as 
far. 

Artemus  W^ard  resented  the  us©  of 
"old,"  used  familiarly  by  his  partner 
Ellison,  when  they  were  managers  of  a 
company  playing  "The  Drunkard,  or  the 
Falling  Saved"  with  a  real  drunkard. 

"Says  I,  Billson.  you  hain't  got  a  well- 
balanced  mind.  .Says  he,  Yes,  I  have, 
old  hoss-fl.v  (he  was  a  low  cuss)— yes,  I 
have.  T  have  a  mind,  says  he,  that  bal- 
ances in  any  direction  that  tlie  public 
rekires.   That's  wot  I  calU  a  weU-baJ- 


him.  I  give  the  concluding  and  pf-r- 
haii:A  most  affecting  lines  of  that  beriu- 
tiful  tribute: 

He  stands  upon  tlio  raargeut  of  the  sea. 

And   o'er   the  flats   of   Clamport   eaatg  hi- 
e.ves; 

Ho  floes  not  bear  the  .ioU.v  iligger's  glee,  . 
But  dreams  of  oysters  and  of  Paradise. 

I  note  that  in  the  results  of  the  Is'ew 
York  Tribune's  presidential  preferential 
Ipoll   the  name  of  Johnson   holds  equal 


forget  hiiTi.  and  we  shall  always  pic 
ture  him  as  the  Australian  poet  found  ^q.nced  mind." 

HolUs  Street  Theatre  Closes 

With  the.  performances  of  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney,"  by  Ethel  Barrymore  and 
her  company  yesterday  afternoon  and 
evening  the  regular  season  at  the  Hollis 
Street  Theatre  came  to  a  close.  The 
year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  the 
number  of  long  engagements,  and  the 
rank  with  those  of  Borah,  Hadley,  Lodga-  |  receipts  from  the  visits  of  favorite  stars 
and  Whitman — all  names  to  conjure 
v.-ith.  • 

The  tide  is  rising.  I  see  the  favorite 
eons  of  Massachusetts  throwing  ambi- 
tion to  the  winds  and  ceinenting  a  solid 
New  England  delegation  for  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson.  1  si  e  the  great  Empire 
Btate,  as  already  indicated,  falling  into 
line.  I  see  a  mighty  wave  of  populai 
enthusiasm  rolling  from  the  Hudson  tf 
the  Columbia,  and  on  its  towering  crest 
I  .see  our  iiero  riding  on,  serenely  and 
contemplatively,  lo  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. 

I  see  him  in  the  White  House,  restorins 
to  that  imperial  and  Tumultyoua  abode, 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  Jeftersaniai. 
regime.  I  sec  the  Colossal  Work 
brought  out  at  last  by  the  Nationa 
Geographic  Society  and  copious  extract, 
written  into  every  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  see  its  author,  in 
proud  disdain  of  smug  conventionalit\ . 
shattering  precedent."^  at  every  stride, 
bearing  the  arid  skeletoit  of  the  social 
JIumbo-.Tumbo  of  Wa.shington.  D.  C  . 
to  a  deserved  and  applauded  end  in  the 
watery  precincts  of  the  Potomac. 

I  see — but  to  you  I  again  appeal.  The 
Editor  of  the  Herald  often  neglects  to 
print  what  I  have  to  say  on  political 
subjects.  You  are  more  generous,  intern 
hi    shame   be   ours  and   the  common 
wealth's  if  we  grant  the  illiterate  Gotli- 
amites    this   new    opportunity    to    flu  i 
their  wings.    No,  let  the  Herald  coni' 
out  for  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  uncom- 
promisingly; let  the  nominating  speect; 
be  made  by  Senator  Lodge  or  Gov.  Mc 
Call,  and  let  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  who 
has    thus    far   by    his   reticence  out- 
Hughesed  the  justice,  come  forth,  stand 
among  us  and  receive  the  crown. 

HAZLETON  SPENCER. 

Citra,  P.  R.,  May  22. 

Ma.s.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  no 
whiskers. — Ed. 


I  The  Apostrophe. 

I  There  is  a  livel.v  discussion  in  the  col- 
?  umns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  apostrophe.  Take,  for 
example,  the  name  of  the  excellent  Jus- 
tice Hughes.  Should  we  say  "Hughes'  " 
or  "Hughes's"?  Should  we  say  "Ber- 
lioz' "  or  "Berlioz's"?  The  conservatives 
point  to  the  rule  in  English  grammars: 
an  "s"  should  generally  follow  the  apos- 
trophe unless  the  word  is  plural,  e.  g.. 
boys',  nations,'  lasses'.  "When  a  noun 
ends  In  a  sibilant  sound  the  possessive 
singular  Is  sometimes  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  apostrophe,  as,  for  good-  • 
)ir?ss'  sake,  for  conscience'  sake.  But 
the  full  form  is  generally  used,  as  St. 
James's  Gazette."  On  the  other  hand, 
I  Mr.  Piers  Dutton  was  distressed  by  a 
headline  in  the  Times:  "Mr.  Hughfes's 
Engageinents."  He  asked;  "Is  not  the 
possessive  of  Hughes  'Hughes'  '?  At 
any  rale.  I  was  taught  so,  and  'Hughes's' 
looks  hideous  to  me." 

"Inquirer"  objects  to  the  phrase  "to 
win  the  war"  and  a.sks  "Was  it  current 
prior  to  the  present  war"?  "A.  M.  C." 
answers:  "You  win  a  prize,  a  victory. 
fL  wife.  i.  e..  something  desirable;  but 
war  Is  not  desirable,  therefore  we  can- 
not 'win'  it,  unless  we  are  to  change 
the  whole  hidden  meaning  of  the  verb 
to  win." 


have  broken  records.  The  house  will  re 
main  dark  until  early  in  September,  but 
i  Manager  Charles  J.  Rich  has  already 
made  his  bookings  for  next  fall,  and  he  I 
I'wlll  bring  back  to  Boston  popular  play- 
'ers  in  new  productions,  as  well  as  many 
New  York  successes  of  the  season  just 
closed.  The  year  1916-1017  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  history  of 
this  theatre.  The  summary  of  the  sea- 
eon  just  closed  last  night  follows: 

Sept.  13— "She's  in  Again,"  by  Thomas 
J.  Gray,  first  time  in  Boston,  one  week. 

Oct.  4— "Nobody  Home,"  Cyril  Har- 
court,  four  weeks. 

Nov.  1— Elsie  Ferguson  in  "Outcast," 
by  Henry  Davis,  first  time  In  Boston, 
three  weeks. 

Nov.  -22— Marie  Tempest  In  "The  Duke 
of  Killicrankie,"  by  Robert  Marshall, 
and  "Rosalind,"  by  J.  M.  Barrle,  first 
time  in  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Dec.  6— WMlliam  Gillette  in  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  and  "Secret  Service,"  three 
weeks. 

Dec.  27— John  Drew  in  "The  Chief, 
by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  and  Michael 
Morton,  first  time  in  Boston,  two  weeks. 

Jan.  10-James  K.  Hackett  and  Viola 
Allen  in  "Macbeth,"  two  weeks. 

Jan.  24— "Oklahoma,"  by  George  Scar- 
borough, first  time  in  Boston,  two  weeks. 

peb.  V— Henry  Miller  and  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  in  "Daddy  I>ong  Legs,"  by  John 
•^A'ebster,  five  weeks. 

March  9— Special  matinee.  Actor  s  fund 
benefit,  "Frederick  LeMaitre,"  with 
Henry  Miller  and  other  features. 

March  27— Cyril  Maude  in  "Grumpy," 
two  weeks. 

April  10— George  AHiSs  in  "Paganim," 
by  Edward  Knoblauch,  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton, two  weeks. 

April  24— Maude  Adams  In  "The  Little 
Minister,"  by  James  M.  Barrie,  16  per- 
formances; "Peter  Pan,"  by  James  M. 
Barrie,  four  performances. 

May  S— Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney,  "  by  George  V.  Hobart.  from 
the  stories  by  Edna  Ferber.  first  time  in 
Boston,  three  weeks. 


As  the  World  Wags  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  I 


Mnie.  Geraldine  F;i 
(h  now  on  her  hone.\  i 


True  Benefits. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says;  "The  in. 
ventor  of  a  patent  collar  stud  or  boot 
protector  will  make  more  money  than 
the  inventor  of  something  that  really 
benefits  the  human  race."  Is  not  a  good 
collar  stud  of  benefit  to  h>imanity?  One 
that  will  put  an  end  forever  to  the 
comic  pictures  of  Jones  cliasing  a  stud 
over  the  fioor.  under  the  bureau  and 
bed  when  he  Is  dressing  in  a  hurry.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  complained  that  some 
indifferent  composer  has  made  more  out 
of  a  song  or  waltz  than  Sir  Edward 
FJgar  has  made  out  of  hi^.  "Dream  of 
Gerontius. 


For  daily  ^v-ic    wc  Insist 


,V  prominent  English  actor  was  re- 
cently asked  when  he  was  in  Boston, 
why  the  slang  term  "bloody"  was  so 
obnoxious  lo  British  ears.  He  seemed  ; 
shocked  by  the  question.  He  shuddered 
at  the  sound  of  the  word.  "It's  so 
low;  it's  used  onl.v  by  the  lowest  classes: 
in  short,  it's  a  perfectly  rotten  word." 
To  which  a  Bostonian,  by  no  means  ;i. 
fcensitive  plant,  answered;  "But  I  don't 
like  to  hear  a  woman  describe  whether, 
a  show,  a  .s\iiiphony,  or  a  stroke  in 
golf  or  tetinis  as  rotten.  Still,  I  hear 
it  everywhere."  The  Englishman  said: 
"O.  'rotten'  is  all  right.  AVe  all  use  it 
in  England."  A  visitor  from  Mars,  or 
any  intelligent  foreigner,  not  ver.sed  in 
the  delicote  nuances  of  oiM'  language, 
might  wonder  at  this  discrimination 
between  "bloody"  and  "rotten." 

I  "Not  Arf." 

A  coriespondent  of  tlie  London  Chron- 
icle complains  about  the  obscurity  of 
slang ;  for  e.-vample  "Not  arf."  In  a 
i  novel  by  William  Caine,  published  in 
1911.  is  this  passage:  "Why  don't  you 
Btir  Billy  (a  goat)  up  a  bit?  Make  'im 
bleat  proper.  He  ain't  arf  bleating."  In 
1911  this  meant  that  Billy  was  bleating 
'little.  In  1916  it  would  mean  that  he 
1  was  bleating  much.  . 

We  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  this  ; 
'  but  we  know  that  In  the  eighties  "not 
jarf  bad"  was  an  expression  of  warm 
praise  in  the  mouths  of  English  students 
I  in  Germany,  France  and  at  home.  Rrfli- 
inson  was  "not  a  ha'f  I'ad  fellow";  Mu- 
nich  beer   wa.s   "no<    nr'  l:'ad":   a  syni- 


phnnv  l.y  Brc'ibn 
and  .so  on  throu.i 
and  life.  •'. 


was  "not  arf  bad.  " 
art,  cookery,  nature 
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"Swinging  the  Leg.-' 

What  would  ("nolo  Amos  say  to  this? 
"You've  been  swinging  the  leg.  yotmg 
man.   I  guess  you  want  to  go  to  Blighty 
before   your   time."     We   are  gravely 
informed  that  to  "swing  the  leg"  is  the 
•  soldiers'    term    for   malingering.  The 
:  sentence  quoted  is  "the  joking  remarlc 
I  with  which  the  soldiers  in  the  base  hos- 
;  pitals  greet  any  of  their  companion.q 
I  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their 
bedboards  marked  with  a  'B.'  the  sicn 
that  they  are  to  be  sent  to  England  ii ' 
.  oon  as  it  is  convenient  to  move  them." 
U  is  thought  by  some  that  the  phras  - 
j  "swinging    the    leg"    came    from    Ne  v 
Zealand.    One  Cullen.  of  the  New  Zc-, 
land  engineer  tunnelling  company,  ha.-" 
written    a     song.     "Y'ou're     in  clover 
I  through  swinging  the  leg,"  which  tells 
I  of  the  pleasure  of  a  soldier  in  drawing: 
the   long    bow    with    reference   to  his 
horoic  deeds.    But  others  say  that  tho 
I'hra.so  is  a  corruption  of  "swinging  the 
;<  ad,"  a  term  "well  known  in  tho  British 
^umy  and  navy."    It  is  not  in  "Shang 
and  Its  -Analogues"  (Vol.  vll.,  19(U).  but 
even  the  latest  dictionary  of  slang  l« 
quickly  old,  chiefly  of  historical  Interest 
Wise  men  tell  us  that  to  "swing  the 
lead"  in  the  canteen  is  to  "mump"  '.r 
obtain  beer  from  your  comrades  without 
buying  it  in  your  turn.    To  "swing  tlie 
lead  '  in  the  barrack  room  is  to  dodi;e 
your   share    of   the    cleaning   up.  To 
"swing  the  lead"  on  guard  is  to  try  to 
get  out  of  your  fair  share  of  sentry 
duty.    Now,  to  "mump,"  meaning  "to 
beg,"  is  a  very  old  term,  well  recog- 
nized, used  from  Massinger  to  Lamb, 
from  Cotton  to  Henley,  from»Davenant 
to  Macaula^'. 

"For  the  origin  of  the  phrase  we  must 
go  to  the  navy,  wiiere  it  Itas  long  been 
in  use  as  a  term  for  shirking,  or  malinK- 
ering,  or  getting  the  better  of  a  mate, 
.^t  night,  when  the  wind  is  fresh  and 
the  water  icy  cold,  the  leadsman  in  the 
chains,  instead  of  making  his  soundings 
with  the  lead,  keeps  his  weather  eye  on 
the  officer  of  the  watch  and  just  swings 
the  lead  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  about  to  heave  it.  Thus  be  pretends 
to  do  what  he  is  not  doing.  In  the  navy 
if  one  man  gets  the  better  of  another 
in  a  deal  the  aggrieved  party  would 
say,  'he  swung  the  lead*  on  me.  Or  if 
a.  man  goes  hiding  away  where  there 
j  is  a  job  on  hand,  he  'swings  the  lead' 
I  on  his  top  mates." 


I  Why  "Bones"? 

I    -\  letter  from  "J.  McG."  to  the  New 
;  York  Sun.  published  a  week  ago,  was 
ij  headed,  "The  Voice  of  the  People:  Ex- 
!  tracts  from  the  Polite  Conversation  of 
!  the    Rising    Generation."     The  writer 
j!  heard  a  young  chap  in  a  shop  say  to  f> 
j  fellow-clerk;  "Saj-,  Jack,  lay  bones  for 
j  me  will  yeh?  I  want  to  get  a  puff."  It 
I  turned  out  that  "lay  bones"  is  an  old 
I  expression  for  "watch  out.''  The  writer, 
i  thus  informed.,  asked  a  Brooklyn  lad  it 
I  lie   knew    the    meaning.     He    did  not. 
!  \\'lifu  it  was  explained  to  him  he  said: 
j  ".Vlr   you  mean   'la.v  chickee.'  That's 
I  what  us  fellers  say."  A  policeman  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  writer:  "Oh,  me 
boy,"  said  he,  "ye  don't  hear  much  of 
'lay  bones'  these  days.    Many  the  time 
I  did  it  and  I  tell  you  we  must  be  right 
on  the  job,  so  that  if  the  main  squeeze 
blows  along  you  can  tip  off  the  bloke  In 
the  shack  to  lay  low  till  the  boss  beats 
it." 

\A>  have  had  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
slang  /for  many  years,  but  we  never 
heard  the  expression  "lay  bones"  In 
New  England  or  in  Xew  Y'ork  state 
"Lay"  has  long  been  a  word  in  thieves 
slang,  but  why  "bones."  and  later  "chic- 
kee" added? 


Poetry  of  the  War. 

A  song.  "Call  to  Arms,"  has  been 
heard  in  London  concert  halls.  Here  1« 
a  verse; 

Other  tasks,  now,  other  labors. 

Be  there  no  flinching. 
No  turning  aside,  no  deserting. 
No  thirst-quenching. 


HEIGHT  AND  PRICE 


The  old  sons  declared,  there's  noili- 
Ina  W.ir  leather.  So  the  leather  deal- 
ers niaincain.  It  has  'oeen  announced;, 
the  price  of  shoes  must  be  raised' 
:i\in.  on  acco'int  of  the  scarcity  of 
c:i.stomary  material.  There  an 
enious  attempts  to  discover  tlu' 
reason.  Some,  un^allant  men,  poiiU 
I;,  tiie  high  boots  now  in  fashion 
B 'lions  women,  ignoi-ing  the  fact  thai 
mo-uy  women,  youn^  and  old.  are  seen 
he  streets  'v'th  si'ic  hose  and  low 
OPS,  that  tnigl'.t  easily  he  mistaken 

liaiicing  slippers. 
Xnv/,  lealber  has  not  always  been 
:ed  as  material  for  shoes,  nor  is  It 
...d  exchisivcly  throughont  the  world  j 
today.  Baiidoin.  wlio  years  ago  wrof  , 
F.  learned  '.reatise  on  the  shoes  of  the; 
iincients.  argues  that    'God  did  n'u  ; 
ic.iv^^  iwn  to  u-o  barpfoot.  h<:t  whr-;  , 
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II. u)  ilic  sixuis  111  lioasis  111 
lie  himself  with,  liie  feet  wore  a 
•  of  Iho  Uody  fill-  which  that  pro 
c>n  was  nuirte":  liut  hf  ailmlls  ih;U 
I-  mm  skins,  nishi's,  bioom,  paper,. 

s;ik.  wooil.  iron,  silver  and  KOld 
i-  iisoil.   Shot  s  of  cloth  were  once 
imon  in  New  Kngland.   In  I  he  six- 
-  corduroy  boots  for  boys  wi^re  sold 
;>ar<MU9. .  who  thus  thought  they 
Md  lessen  the  inevitable  wear  and 
i:.    (.'orU  shoes  and  sandals  have 
.i.?ed  soiue.   Ii  is  now  a;enerally  ad- 
ted  thuf  Cinderella's  slippers  were 
of  sinss:  there  was  a  mistransla- 
.1   of   Perrault  6  word.     Nor  are 
•men  wearing  high  boots  for  the 
-t  time.    The  button  boots  of  Eng- 
■ii  women  in  common  life  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Edward  reached 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  carpenter's 
:'(?  in  Chaucer  wore  shoes  "laced  on 
Icsges  high." 

'"  (he  opinion  prevails  that  the  cap- 
of  womea  haa  led  to  scarcity  of 
her  and  high  prices,  no  sumptuary 
A  would  compel  these  women  to  re- 
in.  In  1029  a  petition  was  made  to 
English  Parliament  that  the  mak- 
in^  of  groat  boots  should  be  restrict- 
1  rd.    "One  pair  of  boots  eats  up  the 
J   IcMther  of  six  reasonable  pair  of  men's 
siioes,  "  wrote  the  petitioner.  Noth- 
,:  ^  was  said  about  women.  Their 
Miops  in  New  England  were  for  two 
<  ^nluries  thin-soled  and  light.  Little 
.  nowledge  of  the  height  of  the  shoe 
N  to  be  gained  from  letters  or  news- 
aper  advertisement.*!.    There  were 
outning  shoes,  flue  silk  shoes,  flow- 
ed russet  shoes,  white  callimanco 
oes— that   is,   shoes   of   a  glossy 
:emish  woollen  stuff,  worked  with  a 
ittn  twill— ■"black  shammy  shoes," 
hoes  of  black  velvet,  white  damask, 
•(i  morocco:  damask  worsted  shoes 
;  red,  blue,  green,  pink  color  arid 
nite.    Heels  w  ere  now  high  ;  now  ab- 
.  nt.  And  then,  as  now,  thin  silk  hose 
•  t  d  low  slippers  were  often  worn  in 
iv;nter  when  the  pavement,  as  one 
•writer  expressed  it.  "sent  almost  a 
leath  chill  to  my  heart.  "    There  is 
nothing  about  the  height  of  the  sensi- 
ble boot.    Will  the  price  of  all  boots 
come  down  with  lessening  of  the  now 
fashionable  height?  Only  professional 
optimists  will  answer.  Yes.    But  the 
fashions  have  not  always  InsistejJ^ou 
leather. 

FOOLISH  PROTESTS  i 

The  protest  of  a  few  graduates  of 
Yale  University  against  the  appear- 
ance  of    Mme.   Johanna   Gadski  in 
the  performance  of  "Die  Walkuere" 
in  the  Bowl  is  already  ancient  his-  i 
tory.    Her  husband,  Tauscher,  has  | 
been  indicted,  but  he  has  not  yet  j 
been  convicted.    Even  if  he  should  ; 
be   foimd  gtiilty,  his  wife's  fitness  i 
for  the  allotted  part  in  the  music 
drama  is  not  dependent  on  the  ver- 
dict.  She  may  or  may  not  have  made 
indiscreet  remarks  when  her  husband 
was  arrested.    Fond  of  her  husband 
and   having   "  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment." she  probably  was  imprudent.  , 
it  the  protest  seemed  foolish  even 
those  who  could  not  sympathize 
i:h  her    political  and  destructive 

f>WS. 

Still  more  foolish,  wholly  without 
cuse,  is  the  protest  of  '"the  stu- 
nts' patriotic  committee"   in  the 
iiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  against 
appearance    of    Mme.  Rappold 
id  Mme.  Matzenauer  in  an  open- 
r    performance   of    "Aida."  Mme. 
ippold  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
ooklyn,  .N.  Y.   She  has  never  made 
•  rself  obnoxious  publicly  by  violent 
I  tacks  against  the  coimtry  of  her 
rth    or    against    the    allies.  Mr. 
-rrari-Fontana,  tenor  and  husbanil 
t   Mme.  Matzenauer.  is  now  serv 
jing  his  country,  Italy.     What  po.<- 
sible  objection  can  there  be  against 
these  two  women?    The  letter  of  the  : 
ludents"    committee  characterizes 
hem  as  '"representing  a  race  which, 
iv  its  inhuman  conduct  in  war,  hiis  _ 
orfeited  all  claim  to  the  respect  and  • 
-ood    will    (if    thinking    .American  j 
onple,  '  j 
ri;.  i(^    ii  persons  even  in 


.iiiM-rsilu  s  .--oiiK '  iiijos  inc.''  ^-i' 
\iolently  pro-Herman:  sometimes 
they  are  as  violently  unreasonable  in 
their  condemnation  of  everything 
German.  In  art  there  should  he  no 
boundaries,  parochial  or  national, 
yet  in  Paris  and  London  the  wild 
eyed  have  tolerated  Hcethoven's 
music  only  because  he  was  a  '"Flem- 
ing" by  birth,  and  Bach"s  music  be- 
cause he  has  been  dead  for  many 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
certain  Germans  claim  Dante  as  a 
lellow  countryman  and  deny  the 
right  of  Knglishmen  to  boast  of 
I  Shakespeare. 

Greater  common  sense  is  expected 
in  a  university  of  a  neutral  country. 
However  deeply  one  may  sympathize  \ 
with  the  cause  of  the  allies,  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Brahms, 
were  not  necessarily  barbarians,  nor 
is  a  singer,  thinking  chieily  of  her- 
self, tone-production  and  her  audi 
ence.  to  be  put  under  the  ban  becaua* 
she  is  German  l>y  birth  o'  desrent 


Halt  lu..l"lTir  lu.-U  a  I  i;.'^  tin  Ml.,  n.-im.-a 
Bftpr  him.  It  was  burned.  Other  per-- 
son.s  who  made  the  Rrlevous  mistake, 
cf  using  their  name.s  were  Haverly. 
Brougbam.  T.i.ira  Keene,  Kelly  and 
I.eon.  1-cna  Kdwin. 

So  runs  the  tradition.  But  how  about 
Tony  l>astor.  B.  F.  Keith.  David; 
Belasco?    And  others  could  be  named.' 


Tiiere  are  many  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  theatre.  We  were  re- 
minded of  them  by  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  a 
paragraph  in  the  London  Dally  Tele- 1 
graph.  I 
"Do  we  all  know  the  reason  why  It 
Is  supposed  to  be  unlucky  to  whistle 
In  a  theatre?,  I  confess  that  until  I 
had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder  my  mind  was  blank 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  superstition.  Mr. 
Corder  tells  mo,  apropos  of  the  eternal 
neglect  today  of  Lock's  music  to  'Mac- 
beth, .that  up  to  about  1S70  that  music 
Wis  traditional  in  the  theatrical  world, 
and  was  always  used  at  revivals  of  the 
tragedy.  Now,  says  Mr.  Corder,  'there 
are  two  or  three  very  haunting  phrases 
in  this  music,  the  opening  of  the  over- 
ture and  "Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the 
heath."  for  instance.  Performances  of 
"Macbeth"  in  Phelps's  and  Ryder's  time 
were  fairly  frequent,  and  so  stage 
hands  get  the  habit  of  whistling  tliese 
while  at  their  work.  Then  some  irrit- 
able tragedian  tried  to  stop  them,  and 
imposed  fines.  This  spread  the  craze, 
and  the  natural  reaction,  when  It  came, 
gave  rise  to  the  .superstition  that  It  was 
unlucky  to  whistle  these  tunes.  These, 
therefore,  gradually  got  forgotten,  like 
all  popular  tunes,  and  no  actor  now 
would  recognize  them  if  he  heard  them. 
But  the  superstition  that  you  must 
never  whistle  in  a  theatre  remains.'  " 

Mr.  Corder  may  or  may  not  be  right; 
the  fact  remains  that  whistling  in  a 
theatre  is  thought  to  bring  bad  luck.  A 
yellow  clarinet  and  the  opening  of  an 
umbrella  also  foretell  the  failure  of  a 
play,  while  the  appearance  of  a  black 
cat.  especially  a  stray  one.  is  hailed 
with  Joy.  The  tag  at  the  end  of  a  play 
should  never  be  spoken  at  rehearsal. 
Some  managers  will  not  produce  a  new- 
play  on  Friday.  Sarah  Bernhardt  post- 
poned the  reading  of  "La  Tosca"  be- 
cause It  was  set  for  a  Friday,  and  the 
production  was  delayed  several  weeks 
because  she  would  not  act  with  Volny, 
for  whom  Sardou  had  written  a  part: 
"He  has  the  evil  eye!"  Offenbach  was 
■aid  to  have  It,  and  there  is  a  story  that 
Novell!  is  popularly  supposed  thus  to 
bring  misfortune.  The  wearing  of  green 
ellk  on  the  stage  is  sure  to  bring  bad 
luck.  Tet  there  Is  the  greenroom,  the 
green  cloth,  and  there  is  plenty  of  green 
in  Irish  dramas.  "^Tien  Miss  Ameliei 
Rives  allowed  a  setting  with  peacock 
feathers  In  her  play  at  the  Wilbur  last] 
pcason  she  flew  In  the  face  of  traditloru 
No  theatre  should  be  named  after  a 
bird.  Boots  must  never  be  put  on  a 
table,  nor  should  an  umbrella  be  placed 
there  In  rehearsal  or  during  a  perform- 
ance. The  names  Jonah  and  Job  sliould 
not  be  in  a  cast.  Cobwebs  and  spiders, 
ar©  considered  lucky.  There  used  to  be 
an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"magic""  In  the  title  of  a  play.  No  actorl 
or  actress  should  ever  quote  a  line  from| 
"Macbeth."  To  put  on  a  garment 
wrong  side  out  or  to  wear  odd  boots  by 
accident  Is  the  height  of  good  fortune. 
When  "L" Autre  France"  was  brought 
out  at  the  Ambigu  in  Paris,  late  In  1900. 
a  rival  but  friendly  manager  was 
Bhocked  at  seeing  falcons  carried  by* 
•upers  in  an  Algerian  scene. 

There  was  an  old  superstition  thatl 
the  man  who  put  his  name  over  d 
theatre  would  eventually  come  to  griefJ 
The  case  of  A.  M.  Palmer  is  cited.  Hel 
took  Wallack's  Theatre  and  changed  thei 
name  to  Palmer's.  In  a  short  time  he 
waa  in  financial  straits.  He  gave  up^ 
the  theatre,  which  resumed  its  old' 
name  and  at  once  prospered.  That  is 
the  storv;  but  was  not  Wallack's  named 
after  Wallack?  We  believe  no  theatre 
was  named  after  Charles  or  Daniel 
Frohman,  or  after  Klaw  and  Erlanger. 
The  initials  of  John  E.  Owens  were' 
once  written  oer  the  proscenium  arch 
of  the  Broadway  Theatre.  Jim  Fiske. 
Jr..  had  his  initials  over  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Helen  DamTay.  taking 
the  old  Lyceum  in  New  York,  put  her 
initials  on  the  curtain.  When  Richard 
Mansfipld  took  the  Garrlck  he  put  "R. 
M."  all  over  the  house.  Edwin  Booth 
never  made  any  money  at  hia  theatre, 
simply  '  ccausR  it  bore  his  name.  Josh|'v 


Miss    Viola    Tree  brought  out  three 
plavs  at  His  Majesty's  May  19th  In  aid 
of  a  London  charity.     One  play  was 
'"Lithuania,"  I'V  Rupert  Brqpke.    It  has 
not   been    published.     Miss   Tree  said 
to  a  reporter;    "Before  he  left  for  the| 
Dardanelles  Rupert  Brooke  told  me  how  i 
much  he  would  like  to  see  his  one  play| 
produced.    1  said,  'Wait  till  you  come; 
back,  and  we  will  do  It  for  you.  He 
was    never  to  come    back.    I  should 
describe  the  play  as  almost  a  Grand 
Guignol  thrill.    It  Is  not  in  verse,  but  in, 
prose.     There    are    two    old    peasants  I 
living  in  a  bleak  country  of  endless 
forests  and  great  rivers.     The  rough- 
est poverty  and  the  poorest  existence 
1.-=  all  they  know.  But  a  son  goes  into  ] 
the  great  world  and  makes  a  fortune.  , 
When  ho  eomes  back  one  day  the  father 
has  only  one  idea:  How  can  he  kill  his 
.•^on  and  get  his  money.    But  even  he 
lacks  courage  for  the  deed.    He  goe.s 
out  and  gets  drunk.    The  mother  and 
the  daughter  see  a  stranger,  without 
realizing  that  it  Is  one  of  themselves. 
So  for  his  gold  they  kill  him.'  The 
other  plavs  were  "Lear's  Wife  "  and  W 
W  Gibson's  dialogue  "Hoops"  In  which 
•crooked  Gentleman  John  discusses  life 
In  the  circus  tent  with  Merry  Andrew 
in  terms  of  the  paper  hoops  of  the  ring. 

Mr  H.  B.  Irving  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  says  we  are  killing 
Shakespeare  by  teaching  his  works  in 
the  schools.  Of  course  we  are.  Many 
a  serious-minded  adult  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  divorce  his  associations  of  Shake- 
speare from  the  dull  class  readings,  the 
footnotes,  the  blots  and  impositions  of 
his  boyhood.  It  takes  a  child  of  rare 
Imagination  to  extract  anything  of  sur- 
passing interest  from  pages  of  dull 
print  when  the  language  is  slightly 
archaic  and  abounding  in  difficulties. 
But  send  the  Shakespeare  class  to  bce 
a  play  acted,  and  at  any  rate  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  thing  will  be  com- 
prehended.-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr  Arthur  Waugh  has  written  a  let- 
ter  about  Quiller-Couch's   play,  "'The 
Mayor  of  Troy."    "  The  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Outlook  remarks  In  this  week  s 
issue  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
British  public  deserves'  a  play  like  The 
Mavor  of  Troy,'  since  the  experience  of 
contemporary  successes  goes  to  prove 
that  what  he  very  justly  describes  as 
'finished,   delicate   work'   is   no  longer, 
appreciated   by    audiences    who  flock, 
even  in  war  time,  to  witness  the  silly 
and  tasteless  musical  'revues'  to  which 
most   of  the   theatrical   managers  are 
now   reduced   in    order   to    keep  their 
houses  open.    This  wise  judge  (solitary 
In  a  crowd  of  his  colleagues)  might  per- 
haps have  Inquired  a  little  further  and 
wondered  whether  the  British  dramatic 
critics  deserved  so   good   a  play,  any 
more  than  those  audiences  to  which  too 
nianv    of   them    are    coi.teitt   to  plaj 
down.'     It  is  surely  very  little  to  Jhe 
credit  of  modem  dramatic  critici.sm  that 
so  refined  and  human  a  play,  .so  tenderly 
conceived  and  so  sensitively  interpreted,^ 
should  have  been  dismissed  by  the  ma-, 
lorltv  of  the  press  as  negligible  and  un- 
interesting.    Every  lover  of  literature 
and  good  acting  who  has  seon  Q  s  play^ 
must  have  realized  that  he  was  enjoy- 
ing an  uncommon  privilege;  and  i  toi 
one  have  no  hesitation  in  sas mg  that 
we  rarely  get  such  a  treat  as  is  afforded, 
at  the  Haymarket  by  Mr.  Henry  Amley, 
Mr     Lyall    Swete.    Mr.    Hendrie,  Mi. 
Groves   Mr.  Quartermaine,  Miss  Bruee-i 
Potter    Miss    Greet    and   Miss  Peggy 
Rush.   But.  indeed,  the  whole  cast  givesj 
R  perfect  Interpretation  of  a  perfectly: 
delightful  plav,  and  dramatic  cnUcismj 
must  be  in  a  parlour  state  In  thisicoun-l 


with  this  "  ■ '      '"^v!„  ^n'„th(^I•>;" 

indicated  a  desire  to  see  the  a^thorS' 
who.  unfortunately,  were  America^ 
The  Players,  too.  evidently  shared  the 
general  enjoyment  in  the  simple  fun^ 
Mr  Kennitii  Douglas,  as  the  patient 
whom  jealousy  had  brought  to  the  ^erge 
of  nervous  lucakdown.  cleverly  illus- 
trated the  effects  of  love-love  as  pos- 
[uTated  by  l  be  American  authors-upon 
he  half  wltted.  and  Mr.  Stanley  Logan 
was  Pleasant  .as  the  doctor  who  hlm- 

Tetf  f&hed  a  ^"-f^^^.^rr^; ' 

ton  was  as  pretty  and  <^he"y  a  nurse^ 
as  patient  could  wish  for  Miss 
Nina   Boucicault   the   most   da  nty  of 
mammas."    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was, 
not  so  snippy.    "Such       P'-^^tty  ?la 
Nothing  pretentious  about  It— just  sill> 
sooth  fhat  dallies  with  the  ;nno<^enc^- 
of  love--but  full  of  bright  lines  a,,d 
happy    comedy-notions,     a  together  a 
most  wholesome  and  charming  little  af- , 

'^'^''•The  Happy  Day,"  a  musical  play  by 
Seymour  Hicks,  music  by  Sydney  Jones 
and  Paul  A.  Rubens,  was  produced  at 
Daly's.  London,  May  H.  It  is  the  good 
old  tale  of  "young  royal  folk  who  kick 
B  t  having  to  marry  each  "'h---  »"  ndld  " 
fall  in  love."  "H  is  all  very  ^P>P";^'f'^ 
savs  the  Times,  "a  good  deal  of  the 
mu.sic  especially  that  by  Mr.  Jones,  has 
operatic  ambition:  but  the  poor  dttle 
storv  gets  lost  amid  all  this  gorgeous- 
ness;  and  we  cannot  help  f"spect.ng 
"hat  some  of  the  huge  feast  will  have  to 


go. 


try  if  delicate  art  of  this  kind  is  to  go 
disregarded  in  the  fniuie."  But  audi- 
ences are  not  to  be  driven  into  a  theatre 
even  by  Mr.  Waugh.  The  critics  had 
'  their  Uttle  say.  If  they  are  wi-se  they 
will  simply  say  that  although  Mr. 
"Waugh  may  -wince,  their  withers  are 
unwrung.  ..rri,^ 
Many  Bo.stonlana  have  seen  J-ne 
Boomerang"  in  New  York.  They  may 
be  interested  in  the  London  Times  re- 
view of  the  play  produced  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  May  11. 

"There  is  an  air  of  innocence  about 
'The  Boomerang'  which  ought  to  com- 
mend It  to  parents  and  guardians,  it) 
handles  what  Pascal  called  les  passions 
de  I'amour  in  a  style  which  would  be 
approved  bv  Mr.  Barlow  and  merit  a 
prize  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  Academy. 
Love,  you  gather,  Is  a  kind  of  measles, 
incidental  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
of  which  the  main  symptom  is  jealousy 
and  the  crisis  Is  a  kiss.  When  the  jeal- 
ousy becomes  acute  you  consult  the 
nearest  physician,  who.  though  he  prides 
himself  on  his  modernity,  can  prescribe 
notliing  more  novel  than  the  time-hon- 
ored remedy  of  Indifference.  Love,  ex- 
plains this  most  modern  of  doctors,  is 
.  a  game,  and  the  way  to  vanquish  your 
antagonist  Is  to  get  yourselS  suspected 
of  flirting  with  a  pretty  nurse.  Then 
there  will  be  tears  and  kisses  and  the 
game  will  be  won.  But.  in  directing 
the  moves  of  the  game,  the  doctor  finds 
himself  caught  up  In  them;  he  himself 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  Jeal°"s>^^^ 
had  set  out  out  to  cure.  But  In  the  end 
the  pretty  nurse  awards  him  the  critical 
kiss,  and  so  you  are  to  accept  him  as 
another  winner  In  the  game 
"The  audience  seemed  to  be  delighted 


From  a  concert  program  tbia  week: 
I  "Born  of  liYench   parents   in  Mcscow. 
Catoire's  music  seem.s  at  once  remm- 
'  iscent  of  the  delightful  qualities  of  tl  • 
French  ecole  and  to  blend  them  with 
',  the  lofty  ideali.sm  so  characteristic  . it 
'  the   modern   Russian   composer.       J  he 
I  writer  omitted,  however,  to  Inform  us 
^who  Catoire's  music's  parents  were.— 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Mascagnl's  "Isabeau"  was  performed 
some  week.s  ago  in  Florence.  .\ 
critic  wrote:  "Unrequested  and  un- 
de«ired  a  second  performance  brought 
out  a  new  protagonist.  The  total  n- 
celpts.  according  to  the  assurance  or 
some  one  worthy  of  absolute  credit, 
reached  the  conspicuous  sum  of  l  >7 
lire  (about  $30).  The  artLstic  result  was 
proportionate  to  the  financial  one. 

Vt  the  conference  of  the  English  .As- 
sociation at  Bedford  College  Mr.  J.  G. 
Wilson  said  the  Shakespeare  tercen- 
tenary had  scarcely  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  sale  of  the  poet's  works. 
K  book  buyer  who  was  shown  an  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare  bearing  a  portrait 
on  its  cover,  expressed  pleasure  with 
the  edition,  but  said  he  would  have 
liked  one  with  a  photograph  which  was 
not  quite  so  like  Hall  Caine. 

Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  writing  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  objected  to  the  spell- 
'  ing  "Cinema."  He  would  have  it  "Slne- 
ma."  Mr.  Piers  Dutton  wrote  in  reply: 
"Surely  no  scholar  can  have  any  doubt] 
as  to  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  ofj 
the  word.  It  Is  the  rule  that  all  Eng- 
lish words  derived  from  Greek  are  j 
Latinised  in  the  first  Instance.  The, 
Greek  k  becomes  c  (which  in  Latin  is' 
pronounced  hke  s  before  e.  1.  or  y),  and 
the  'e'  retains  its  quantity,  though  writ- 
ten simply  e.  Thus  the  word  is  prop- 
!  criy  spelt  cinema,  and  should  be  pro- 
nounced sineema.  A  good  illustration, 
of  the  above  rule  has  just  occurred  tO| 
,ne— the  name  of  Alexander  s  l^orse  Bu-, 
cephalus  in  Greelc  Here  we  have  three 
examples  in  four  syllables;  the  ou  be- 
comes u,  the  k  becomes  c.  and  the  osj 
changes  to  us.  In  France,  where  the' 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  every  new| 
word  are  most  carefully  considered  be- 
fore it  is  officially  admitted  to  the, 
language,  there  is  no  difficulty  aboutl 
cinema.  K  becomes  c.  and  the  value 
of  the  'e'  is  indicated  by  placing  an  ac- 
cent oyer  it." 

There  are  some  notes  about  musir  in 
Charles  Z.  X^incoln's  work  on  '"The  ("i\  il 
L,aw  and  the  Church.""  The  plaintiff  in 
the  old  action  of  Soltau  ys.  De  Held 
Bhowed  that  objectionable  bells  were 
rung  five  times  a  day  on  week  days,  six 
times  on  Saturday  and  innumerable 
times  on  Sunday  beginning  at  B  A.  M. 


He  obtained  a  permanent  injunctl. 
against  the  local  beadle.  In  an  opinio, 
rendered  denying  the  right  of  country 
choirs  to  remuneration,  the  court  re- 
marked :  "The  choir  is  made  up  of  ama- 
teurs, often  but  little  instructed  in  the 
science  of  melody ;  and  this  part  of  the 
church  service  is,  In  such  places,  rather 
the  obseryance  of  religious  duty  than 
the  exercise  of  professional  art  and 
cultivated  taste."  In  Texas  the  court  of 
appeals  declared  the  unmusical  intona- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  congregation  in 
singing  h>:mns  or  the  cracking  and  eat- 
ing of  nuts  a  criminal  disturbance  of 
divine  service.  A  jail  sentence  was  im- 
posed on  a  worshipper  that  .groaned 
aloud,  also  on  one  who  whispered  confi- 
dentially to  a  friend  that  If  the  preacher 
''fooled  with  him,  he  would  shoot  him." 

Mr.  Legge  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph Is  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of 
musical  comedy  managers  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  find  a  native  -work 
or  a  work  by  a  native  composer,  but 
go  in  turn   to  .Vienna.   Budapest,  or. 
as  at  present,    to  the  United  States. 
"The  foreigner  was  admitted  aforetime 
through   the   barbed-wire    fencing  and 
warmly  welcomed."   when  be  went  to 
the  Austrian  or  Hungarian  city  to  hear 
a  new  operetta.     "Here  the  wretched 
composer  who  manages  to  get  the  tip 
of  his  no.se  over  the  fence  has  to  play  [ 
his   music    on.    usu.ally.    .iny    sort    of  | 
piano,  to  .a  listless  listener.    There,  he  i 
sees  a  kind  of  g.ala  performance  upon  i 
the.  St.n.ce.   eyprvhody  concerned  being  j 


thai    \i..iijia.    and  i.iniapLSt 
JBerlln  are  lost  cities,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,   in  music,   where  do  thesd 
same  manag-era  go  for  their  wares?  Ta 
!  those    musicians    aforesaid?     To  that 
wholly  admirable  musician  Mr.  Herman 
I  Finck,  who  is  at  least  as  good  a  musi-| 
,  cian  and  master  of  rhythm  and  melody 
as  any  imported  in  the  past  from  the 
continent    as    his    works    do  testify, 
though  they  do  not  exhaust  his  great 
ability?    To  Mr.  Edward  German,  the 
Inventor  of  more  beautiful  melodies  than 
one  could  count?    To  any  other  com- 
posers here?    Not  a  bit  of  it!    Off  they 
go  for  their  ragtime  to  America.  It  is  a 
very  serious  matter,  this,  and  I  pur- 
posely omit  any  comment  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sending  to  America  at  a 
time  like  this  of  large  sums  of  mone.V 
for  a  commodity  as  the  latest  thing  in 
ragtime  or  its  present  equivalent.    It  is 
serious,  for  it  means  that  after  the  war 
the  many  composers  in  our  midst  are 
likely  to  be  just  precisely  as  much  neg- 
lected  as  before.     On  all  other  sides 
there  appears  to  be  a  sign  of  an  interest 
in  native  music  that  was  not  as  clearly 
visible  before,  but  this  sign  is  visible 
only  in  the  realms  of  serious  music,  and 
serious  music  will  always  remain  more 
or  less  caviare  to  the  general  here,  for 
reasons  specified   at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.    We  are  temperamentally 
not  a  serious  nation  in  our  arts.    Is  it 
not,  then,  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
that  while  most  practical  musicians  are 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  help  on 
the  cause  of  native  music,  to  give  it  a  I 
better  chance  of  a  hearing  than  was  the 
case  before,  only  those  are  refraining 
from  the  helping  hand  and  from  turning  ■ 
their  eyes  inwardly,  as  it  were,  who  can  , 
really  exercise  a  great  power  and  influ-  | 
ence  for  the  good  of  native  musicians?  ' 
But  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
one  wants  their  charity,  that  one  asks  [ 
them   to    glance   round   among   native  | 
composers    merely    because    they    are  | 
native  composers.    The  whole  point  of 
the  complaint,  which  is  far  more  rife 
than   you   would  probably  suppose,   is  1 
that  we  undoubtedly  have  in  our  midst  j 
many  more  composers  than  those  I  have  I 
mentioned,  who  are  without  any  doubt  ' 
as  well  equipped  by  study,  by  expert-  ! 
ence  and  by  natural  gifts  as  any  that  | 
can  be  imported."    But  we  read  that  j 
the  music  for  "The  Happy  Day,"  no-  ] 
liced  elsewhere  on  this  page,  was  writ-  j 
ten    by    .Sydney    Jones    and    Paul    A.  ; 
Rubens.  ' 

With  Puccini's  name  rumor  is  con-  j 
stantly    busy    in    musical    circles,  and 
every   few   months   brings   us  "news' 
to  tiie  effect  that  at  last  he  has  dis- 
covered a  congenial  theme  upon  which 
to  set  to  work  in  his  accustomed  sphere. 
The  latest  report  from  Italy  conveys  the 
assurance   that  of   the   three   operas — 
short   works.   It  has  been  said — which 
have  engaged  his  attention  for  a  long 
time  past  two  are  now  completed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement,  one  of  them, 
"II  Taboro."  will  probably  see  the  light 
in  Italy  next  autumn,  while  the  other,  ■ 
"Rondine."  was  destined  before  the  war  ; 
for  production  in  Vienna.  Meanwhile, 
In   the  W'ay  of  an  operatic  novelty,  a 
march  has  been  stolen  on  the  composer 
of    "Madania    Butterfly"    by    his  more, 
prolific    compatriot,    Leoncavallo,  who' 
has  brought  forth  a  work  on  patriotic 
lines    of    which    the  .hero    is  Goffredo 
Maneli.     The  opera,  recently  produced 
in  Genoa,  consists  of  two  episodes,  the 
first  dealing  witii  tlie  historic  events  at 
Milan    in    November,    1848,    and    the  ; 
second     .showing    the    last    desperate  i 
resistance  of  the  Garibaldian  legion  at  i, 
Rome    and    the    wounded  protagonist 
having  a  prophetic  vision  of  an  Italy ' 
redeemed.     The  new  work — which   has  ; 
not.   apparently,   met  with   any  signal  , 
success — does     not     represent     Leon-  i 
cavallo's  first  effort  in  the  direction  of 
"national"  opera.     Many  years  ago  he ' 
planned  a  trilogy  on  Italian  history,  of 
which  the  first  section,  "Medici."  though  . 
favorably  received  in  Germany,  was  not 
welcomed   with   any   particular  enthus- 
iasm   in  his   own   country.     It   was  to 
liHve   been    followed   in   due    course  by 
"Savonarola"     and     "Caesar  Borgia." 
eacli    dealing    with    an    important  epi- 
sode  of  the   Italian   Renaissance.  But 
neither  of   these   works   has   yet  been  ■ 
brought  to  completion.     With  none  of  [ 
his    recent,    or    comparatively    recent,  ! 
operas   has   the   composer    come   any-  j 
where  near  the  success  he  achieved 


ilrank  nothing.    And  he  used  to  assure  i 
me  that  after  a  most  conscientious  trial  i 
lie  found  smoking  detestable.    Walking  1 
was  a  joy  to  him."    Fi-om  his  books,  it  j 
Is  fair  to  say  that  he  bravely  overcame 
his  prejudice  against   tobacco.     Henry  i 
Neville,  once  a  favorite  in  Boston,  was  3 
sensitive  about  his  age.    "As  we  turned  || 
a\vay  from  Pettitt's  grave  together,  he 
rem.arked,  of  the  inscription  on  the  cof- 
fin:   "The  truth  at  last!    In  the  same 
hour  you   shall  know   it    of    me,  dear 
friend,   but   not  before."     Mr.  Hlbbert 
does  not  name  the  actress  who  sported 
a   priceless   set   of   silvtr   saljle.  "She 
was  asked  by  her  companions  how  she 
had  spent  the  day.    'Oh,'  was  the  reply, 
'those  furs  the  Duke  §ave  me  were  full 
of  gray  hair,  and  I've  been  jpicking  them 
out.'  " 

There's  a  story  about  a  lord  who  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Gaiety  was  a 
privileged  visitor.  He  was  put  on  the 
list  for  '  diplomatic  repression."  When 
George  Edwairdes  became  manager  the 
^oor  leading  to  the  stage  was  locked 
and  Edwardes  swore  that  he  did  not 
have  the  key.  His  lordship,  noted  for 
his  stinginess,  came  back  one  day. 
"Flinging  a  brace  of  freshly  shot  rab- 
bits on  the  ledge  of  the  box  office  he 
cried;  'There,  my  lad!  Now  what 
aibout  that  key?'  "  Here  is  a  sketch 
of  Dan  Leno  at  home:  "I  was  ushered 
Into  a  wonderful  drawing  room,  all  yel- 
low and  green  plush  and  bronze  figures 
and  mar'ble  vas-!s  and  flower-pots  on 
bamboo  tripods;  so  dimly  lighted  that 
I  fell  headlong  across  the  skull  of  a 
tiger  still  attached  to  the  skin,  forming 
the  hearth  rug.  Dan  came  from  his 
[hiding  place  Ibehind  a  screen,  wreathed 
In  smiles.  'They  mostly  does  that,'  he 
said."  Mr.  Hlbbert  tells  a  story  of 
Edward  Terry,  economical  in  small 
'.matters  on  the  stage:  "During  the 
;  run  of  The  Times'  there  was  a  bitter 
jfeud  between  Fanny  Brough  and 
I  another  actress,  whom  Miss  Brough 
charged  with  habitually  spilling  the 
I  milk  during  their  afternoon  tea  scene, 
and  so  endangering  a  gown,  bought,  of 
course,  at  her  own  expense.  Miss 
Brough  at  length  took  her  grievance  to 
[Terry.  'God  bless  my  soul,'  he  cried; 
'  'you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Brick- 
well  is  giving  you  real  milk?'  "  A  dead- 
head applied  for  a  seat  at  a  certain 
I  theatre  in  London.  The  play  was  not 
doing  well.  The  manager  asked  the  ap- 
plicant if  he  were  a  journalist,  if  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  company;  in  s'nort, 
was  there  any  plausible  reason  for  fill- 
ing a  seat  with  so  presentable  a  per- 
json.  "Dear  old  chap,"  was  the  un- 
*  steady  reply,  "look  at  the  rain." 
I  "Hardly  less  impudent  was  the  gentle- 
iman  in  evening  dress,  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  who  handed  a  card  to  a  West 
end  acting-manager  with  the  remark 
that  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  procure  him  two  seats, 
j  'I'm  afraid  you've  been  fooled,'  was  the 
reply.  'I  don't  know  the  gentleman.' 
I  'But  I've  brought  this  lady  out.  I— I— 
jwell,  it  isn't  convenient  for  me  to  pay.' 
i  'Sorry  I  can't  help  you,'  said  the  man- 
ager. 'Well,  you  look  a  sportsman, 
w — won't  you  give  me  your  card  to 
I  some  other  Johnny?'  said  the  unabashed 
bounder." 


all.    The  quality  varies  in  an  o.\traordl-  | 
nary  degree.    Many  of  his  larger  cham-  j 
ber  works  show  simply  a  capacity  for  i 
immense  intellectual  labor:  others,  like 
the  Serenade  for  flute,  violin  and  viola 
(Op.  77a)  have  a  delicate  charm  which  ; 
is   unique.     The   songs   siir.ilarly  vary 
from  "Schlichte  Weisen."  simpler  melo- 
dies of  the  mofrt  delicate  grace,  to  things 
of    overwhelming   complexity   like  the 
songs  of  Opus  70.   Nor  can  we  dispose  o( 
him  bv  saving  that  the  simple  moments 
are  the  only  ones  that  matter,  for  the 
power  of  some  of  his  more  elaborate 
work,  notably  the  variations  for  piano 
on  a  theme  by  Bach,  is  indisputable. 

In  1!)09.  Reger  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
and  on  that  occasion,  almost  precisely 
seven  vears  ago  today  (May  15),  his  work 
was  discussed  at  some  length  m  the 
Times.  The  article  dwelt  on  the  di.s- 
tlnctlons  to  be  drawn  between  what  Is 
the  result  of  artistic  impulse  in  his  mu- 
sic and  what  is  due  to  his  theories  of 
composition.  When  he  had  nothmg  par- 
ticular to  say  his  theories  still  enabled 
him  to  go  on  writing,  and  that  is  why 
his  work  is  a  mass  of  fine  Impulse  occa- 
sionally rising  to  inspiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  dreary  twaddle  on  the  other 

During  the  last  seven  years  he  added 
much  to  his  output,  but  more  to  the 
debit  than  to  the  credit  side  of  the  ac- 
count. Hi.s  "Psalm  C"  for  choir  and 
orchestra,  given  at  Queen's  Hall  In  1911, 
was  the  triumph  of  mind  over  spirit,  a 
tremendous  display  of  contrapuntal  in- 
genuity without  musical  beauty.  In 
such  ebullitions  one  sees  the  type  of 
energy  cultivated  by  his  training  as  an 
organist  breaking  loose  from  practical 
control.  In  his  organ  works  the  same 
'  kind  of  contrapuntal  and  harmonic  ex- 
uberance was  present  and  had  some 
splendid  results;  when  he  took  the 
uhorus  and  the  orchestra  as  his  medium 
he  regarded  each  voice  and  each  Instru- 
tnent  as  a  stop  on  some  gigantic  organ 
played  by  a  hundred  hands.  The  result 
was  chaos. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  pres- 
ent tendency  should  be  to  underrate 
Heger's  powers,  since  he  so  manifestly 
overrated  them.  But  nevertheless  when 
Ihis  work  has  been  sifted  and  the  rub- 
Ibish  has  found  its  appropriate  destina- 
Ition,  there  will  be  enough  left  to  keep 
his  name  alive.— London  Times,  May  13. 
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Max  Reger 
as  Viewed 


The  death  of  the 

Bavarian  composer. 
Max  Reger,  which  Is 
in  England  announced,  according 
to  a  telegram  from  Amsterdam,  by  the 
Leipziger  Tageblatt,  will  not  cause  any 
very  widespread  sense  of  loss  among 
musical  people  in  this  country. 

Before  the  war  his  music  had  aroused 
only  a  mild  academic  interest,  and  since 
the  war  it  has  been  banished;  people 
have  been  saying  that  they  always  knew 
he  was  not  a  great  composer,  and  have 
pointed  to  his  massive  developments  of 
fugue  and  variation  forms  as  evidence 
of  the  German  delight  In  elaborate  or- 
ganization displaying  itself  in  modern 
music. 

The  fact  is  that  Reger' s  music  was 


Willi  "Pagliacci."  At  the  time  of  its 
production  at  Rome,  early  In  1910.  his 
"Malbiuk"  was  said  to  have  scored 
something  like  a  triumph.  But  very 
little  has  been  heard  about  that  opera 
since.  And  his  "Maia,"  which  saw  the 
light  at  the  Costanzi  about  the  same 
time,  was  reckoned  hardly  more  than 
a  succes  d'estime.  A  few  years  ago 
Leoncavallo's  name  appeared  as  the 
composer  of  a  kind  of  musical  comedy' 
produced  in  London,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  in  it  any  music  that  the 
most  attentive  ear  could  have  recog- 
nized as  having  come  from  the  pen. 
that  wrote  "Pagliacci." — London  Daily 
Telegraph.  ' 

Some  Stories  There  are  many 

storle.«;  about  the 

from  stage 

theatrical  world  in 

and  Real  Life  -™         °/  - 

Londoners  Life, 
by  M.  Hlbbert.  He  knew  Barrie  as 
a  young  writer  of  leaders  in  Notting- 
hani.  "He  "was  the  most  shy.  the  most 
painfully  sensitive  creature,  with  an  ex- 
,,„i„Ue  delicacy  in  regard  to  women.  He 


something  of  a  puzzle,  and  the  puzzle  i 
was  not  in  the  least  solved  by  easy  and 
prejudiced  generalizations  such  as  these. 
Nor  was  it  solved  by  the  German 
method,  so  much  favored  ever  since  the 
BiahiM.  1.1.  ii-i  Wagner  controvers}, ,  of 
setting  i!;M  ip  as  the  leader  of  p.eo- 
clas.sii  i.^in  lii  opposition  to  the  modern- 
ism of  Richard  Strauss. 

Born  in  1873,  lie  began  his  musical  ' 
tialnlng  as  an  organist  very  young.  He 
wrote  an  immense  quantity  of  \\  ortcs 
tor  the  or,e,an  and  the  piano,  songs  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  cliurch  pieces 
and  cantatas  Kith  iiL  ;;an  acconipanl- . 
roent  ;  lie  took  early  to  concerted  cham 
ber  inii.^ii-  (Ills  I  iiais  1  i.-;  a  sonata  for 
kioliii  ami  piaiiDl,  and  he  \\role  iirofuse- 
ly  for  \arious  coniljiii.ation.';  of  instru- 
ments. He  had  little  to  do  with  tlie  or- 
chestra in  his  earl.\  yexr^.  but  aiiKmg 
later  worki:  his  violin  com  ei  to.  liis  dra- 
matic cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
"The  Nuns"  (Op.  112).  tlu-  "Lustspiel 
tluveiture"  (Op.  120),  and  the  concerto 
ifor  nriliestra  in  the  old  style  (Op.  123) 
jmoy  h^-  mentioiipd  as  i  epresentaive  of 
i  his   efforts    in    this    direction.     The  last 

I  two  were  pla\-.  d  b.\    Sir  Henry  Wood's 

II  orchestra  at  Queen's  Hall  a  few  years 
li  ago. 

The  opus  numbers  show  the  quantity 
of  work  he  produced  before  reaching  the 
age  of  40;  many  of  them  contain  sev- 
eral works,  for  exani^le.  Opus  54  com- 
prises three  string  quartets,  and  Opus  -59 
12  pieces  for  the  organ,  and  to  this  vast  , 
rnllection  must  be  added  a  great  num-  | 


Mr.  Legge  on         ^r.     Robin  H. 

'  Legge  of  the  Lon- 

the  Spirit  of      don  Daily  Telegraph 

Nationalism  " 

i  an    article    by  our 

i  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kreh- 
jbiel,  on  the  subject  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
jtlonalism  in  music.  Mr.  Krehbiel 
I  wrote:  "Never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  opera  houses  and  concert-rooms 
was  there  such  a  stirring  of  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  as  has  manifested  Itself 
iin  the  season  now  waning  to  its  close, 
j  .  .  .  For  nearly  a  century  com- 
]  posers  have  felt  impelled  more  and  more 
to  give  utterance  in  their  music  to  the' 
spirit  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. In  doing  this  they  Were  not 
always  cognizant  of  a  patriotic  motive. 
They  were  impelled  by  the  desire  to 
!  find  new  means  of  utterance,  more  di- 
rect roads  to  popular  appreciation,  new 
material  with  which  to  work.  The  im- 
pelling feeling  was  largely  subconscious, 
and  yet  it  was  one  with  that  burning 
desire  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  world  war  that  is  now  preparing  the 
people  for  a  revaluation  of  the  principles 
of  morals  in  art  as  well  as  in  man- 
ners and  conduct." 

The  .Slavic  impulse  of  expansion  which 
Is  held  in  such  dread  by  the  Teuton  had 
found  expression  in  music  long  before 
i  the  war.    Russian  music,  like  Russian 

painting  and  Russian  literature_  has 
long  before  accepted,  and,  says  Mr.  kreh- 
biel. It  Is  not  alone  the  Slavic  spirit  ex- 
pressed through  Russia  that  has 
steadily  grown  in  assertlveness.  That 
spirit  has  been  stirrirfg  among  the 
Poles  and  Czechs,  whence  have  come 
Chopin,  Moniuszko,  Dvoi-ak,  Paderew- 
Bki,  Fibich,  Smetana  and  so  on. 
"France,  which  created  a  national  art 
long  ago  and  maintained  it  brilliantly. 
Is  striking  for  a  new  emancipation  and  ; 
a  return  to  more  pronounced  ideals,  i 
Great  Britain  is  bestirring  f^.self,  and 
America  is  seeking  for  a  characteristic  ; 
Idiom.  In  every  case  the  appeal  is  mak- 
ing to  folk-song  as  the  real  repository 
of  those  racial  and  national  feelings  for 
which  music  can  provide  utterance. 
What  a  marvellous  fruition  there  will 
be  when  the  fields  have  been  cleared 
and  the  fructified  soil  shall  bear  its  new 
harvest!" 

To  this  Mr.  Legge  replied  as  follows: 
I  wonder!    At  least  it  is  cheering  to 
find  in  that  doyen  of  critics  so  strong 
a  spirit  of  optimi^.   Yet  on  paper  who 
shall  deny  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  truth  in  what  he  suggests?    True,  in 
America  was  recently  produced  a  Span- 
ish opera,  "Goyescas,"  by  the  deplorably 
Ill-fated  composer,  Granados,  who  was 
a  victim  of  the  Sussex  crime;  and  of 
"Goyescas"  we  know  no  more  here  than 
the  pianoforte  pieces  upon  which  it  is 
largely  based,  the  which  Ernest  Schell- 
j  ing  played  a  -few  years  ago.    But  we  do 
know     our     "Boris     (Sodounov."  our 
I  "Prince  Igor,"  or  Tclxalkovsky,  whether 
iin  "Pikovaya  Dama,"  "Eugen  Oniegin,"  i, 
j  the  symphonies  or  the  quartets.  We^ 
I  know  also  Paderewski's  "Polish  Fan-  j 
I  tasy"  and  Elgar's  "Polonia"   (wherein  i 
'  lies  a  distinction  and  a  great  difference,  | 
as  1  see  the  matter);  I  don't  think  we! 
1  know    Stravinsky's    "Three    Pieces  for  I 
I  String    Quartet"    or    his    ballet,   "Le  j 


Solell  de  Niilt,"  both  oi  wnictt  l  am  as-  i 
sured    are    "filled    with    the  Russian  | 
Idiom."   We  know  well  Indeed  the  many  I 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies  of  Liszt  and  his  I 
Hungarian  Fantasie,  and  I  seem  to  re- 
call, however  vaguely,  Enesco's  Ruman- 
ian   Fantasy,    while    everyone  knows 
Dvorak's    symphony    "From  the  New 
World,"  which,  it  has  become  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Is  decidedly  a  fail- 
ure as  a  "national  expression"  or  as 
the  expression  of  a  national  feeling.  It 
Is  to  be  feared  that  the  life  that  is  in 
that  beautiful  music  Is  due  to  Dvorak's 
Inspiration,  and  he  was  very  much  a  i 
Czech,  and  not  to  the  "American"  mel- 
odies upon  which  it  is  founded,  a  point  | 
of  interest,  since  a  very  large  number 
of  so-called  Negro  melodies,  among  them  I 
the  most    popular,    were  composed  by 
whites    (Forster,    for  example),  while 
many    others    are    mere  developments 
from  European  tunes  Imported  into  the  ; 
United  States  in  the  days  of  the  im- 
portation of  slaves.    HowevGir,  let  that 
pass.    But  if  the  symphony  Is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  national  American  expres- 
sion,  what  of  Delius's  "Appalachia," 
which  is  based  upon  'the  melody  sung 
nightly  by   his   Negro  servant  on  his 
plantation  in  Florida,    after  his  day's 
work  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  remain  fairly  obvi- 
ous that,  while  a  really  good  case  can 
be  argued  in  favor  of  the  folk-song  as 
the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a  "na- 
tional idiom."  quite  as  good  a  case  can 
j  be  adduced  against  the  theory.    At  this 
I  moment  we  in  England  have  come  to 
I  regard  as  essentially  Russian  such  mu- 
I  sic  as  the  folk-songs  which  Moussorg- 
I  sky.  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  so  on,  have 
I  utilized  In  their  operas.    But  if  that  be 
i  so,  and  the  use  of  the  folk  idiom  be 
!  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  expression 
of  a  national  spirit,  what  becomes  of 
Stravinsky  or  Skryabin  at  their  ripest 
and  truest?    Where  shall  the  common 
denominator    be    found    between  them 
and    their    predecessors?     True,  both 
the.se   giants   in    music   at   first  came 
somewhat,  perhaps  a  good  deal,  under 
the  folk-song  influence;   but   we  have 
seen  for  ourselves  that  that  of  their 
music   which    has    gone   out    into  the 
greater  world,   that  which  they  com- 
posed when  they  had  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  had  almost  nothing  whatever  in 
common    with    the    folk-song,    but  is 
strongly     and     specifically  individual. 
."Vnd  so  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
with  the  chief  musicians  of  most  coun- 
tries.   As  soon  as  their  feet  have  found 
the  firm  position  for  which  they  have 
worked  consciously  or  unconsciously— as 
soon,  that  is,  as  they  have  found  them- 
selves and  their  own  method  of  expres- 
sion— they  one  and  all  break  away  from 
any   earlier   influence   that  may  have 
exercised  power  over  them,  ^nd  become 
part,  not  of  a  mere  nation  or  even  race, 
but  of  a  Kosmos. 

Is  not  this  certainly  the  case  in  re-, 
spect  of  the  composers  called  univer- 
sally great?  What  is  the  common  de- 
nominator of  Bach  and  Brahms,  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart,  Stravinsky  and  Gla- 
zounov,  Saint-Saens  and  Debussy?  No 
doubt  there  are  rhany  points  in  common 
between  any  two  of  these  composers, 
but  are  these  not  points  of  the  expres- 
sion of  a  "spirit  of  nationalism"  at  all 
but  merely  details,  in  however  exalted  a 
degree,  of  a  technique  that  is  in  reality 
the  common  stock-pot?  If  Mr.  Krehbiel 
and  those  who  think,  apparenly,  with 
him  are  correct  Paderewski  (a  pure 
Pole)  should  give  expression  to  a  far 
deeper  Polish  feeling  than  Chopin,  who 
was  half  French  and  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  away  from  his  original 
surroundings.  Yet  has  he  done  so?  Once 
more,  if  two  Irishmen  of  today  were  to 
idepii  t  in  terms  of  music  that  ordeal 
thiough  w  liich  Ireland  has  so  recently] 
passed,  the  one  a  Sinn  Feiner.  the  other 
ithe  direct  opposite,  which  (other  things 
In  the  way  of  the  composition  being 
equal)  would  be  the  §iKpression._^  "the 

I  spirit  of  nationalism"? 
I  In  my  humble  thinking,  there  must 
I  always  be  instead  of  a  spirit  of  nation- 
I  alism  in  music  or  in  any  other  of  the 
I  arts  a  spirit  of  antagonism  against  "na- 
I  tionalism."  Art  and  politics,  however 
•  large  the  capital  letter  with  which  you 
begin  the  latter  word,  are  like  the  East 
and  the  West — never  the  twain  shall 
meet ! 


A  Country 
Opera  A*t 


Without  Parade 


When,  a  year 
or  so  before  the  ! 
war  broke  out.  | 
we     heard     of  i 
a     scheme     to  j 


found  In  Glastonbury  a  theatre  for  the 
performance  of  musical  dramas  based 
on  the  Arthurian  legends,  most  of  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  conditions 
of   music,  and   especially  of  dramatic 
'i  music,  in  England  were  frankly  scep- 
tical.   When   the   phi-ase    "an  English 
Bayreuth"  was  used,  those  who  know 
anything    of    the    Bavarian  Bayreuth 
doubted  not  only  the  possibility  but  the 
j  desirability  of  founding  an  English  one. 
(     The  success  of  Bayreuth  rested  on 
!  the  simple  fact  that  there  were  certain 
I  works  by  a  great  master  waiting  to-  be 
performed;  its  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  having  performed  them,  the 
rulers  refused  either  to  perform  any- 
thing else  or  improve  their  method  of 
presenting   the   founder's  works.  But 
the  proposed  "English  Bayreuth"  gave 
no  guarantee   either  that  there  were 
masterpieces  to   perform   or  fi-'  -•-  r.-. 


th 


IJ'  :  1, 
llttl.' 

Ci\  rti 
fell' I 


■'  .n  a  repetition  of  D'Oyly 
1         ii  iip,>r.i  House,  the  (llt- 
tlui    plnio  chosen 
vIllaKe  In  Somor- 

  I,         ,^     ;tosbury  avenue. 

Yet  tliHt  uppHiciitly  most  fatal  clr- 
cumittance  has  been  the  very  Ihlnpr 
which  h/u)  saved  the  scheme  from  de- 
stinictlon  nnrt  enableil  <is  In  the  pa«t 
weok  to  nviko  a  pIlciimaKe  to  the 
weat  of  i:n>-'  iiid  to  liear.  not.  It  Is  true, 
an  Arth  n  i  niusle  ilratn.i,  but  the  lut- 
*Mt  ami  Ki'  1  '  -"t  of  Gluok's  niastorplecos. 
"IphlRoiila  111  Taurls." 

It  was  Klven  In  a  very  simple  manner 
and  wltli  plnno  aoconipnnlment  (beauti- 
fully played  by  Mr.  Clarence  Raybould). 
but  with  Konulne  musK-al  and  dramatic 
perception,    by    a   comi)any  conslstlnK 
I  largely  of  vllbiKers,  many  of  whom  have 
I  never  .oeen  an  operatii-  production  of  th§ 
f  conventional  type.    Among  the  few  pro- 
^  fessionaJ   sinners  Wf-re   some   who  had 
'  never  been  on  the  stase  before,  and  who 
pcareely  Itnow  what  they  were  expected 
1  to  do  when  they  were  Invited  to  take  a 
}  part  in  "Irhi.cenia."    They  confessed  to 
!  havlns  learned  much  from  this  informal 
niiL^lcal  meeting. 

The  few  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
j  to  po  and  hear  it  learned  much,  too; 
chiefly  the  fact  that,  pivcn  the  will  and 
the  energy,  a  stronis  dircotinK  hand  and 
a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  co-operation,  it 
1  If!  po.'isible  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  work 
I  of  art  and  extract  its  meaning  without 
the  parade  of  material,  the  lavish  ex- 
l\  pon.se,  and  the  fuss  which  makes  opera 
l\so  often  unpractical  and  therefore  in- 
In  niti.itic. 

'  liat  would  be  impossible  In  T..ondon 
issible  in  the  small  industrial  vil- 
la K»-  of  Street,  which  lies  a  stone's  throw 
A  away  from  the  quiet  town  of  Glaston- 
bury.  There  seems  only  one  reason  to 
prevent  its  practicability  in  a  hundred 
other  village  communities,  and  that  is 
their  lack  of  the  directing  hand  which 
Glastonbury  and  Street  possess  in  Mr. 
Rutland  Boughton.  We  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  deliciously  spontaneous 
way  in  which  the  Glastonbury  children  ] 
danced  Mr.  Boughton's  ballet  of  "Snow 
White."  They  are  not,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, exceptionally  talented,  but  in  ; 
them  normal  talents  are  being  called 
into  action.  | 
Nor  are  the  elder  singers  of  Gluok's 
choruses  exceptionally  talented,  yet  in  I 
the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have! 
given  works  ranging  from  Purcell's  "Didoi 
and  Aeneas"  lo  Mr.  Boughton's  own.! 
choral  opera  "The  Immortal  Hour"  with 
the  same  success  which  they  reachedl 
this  week,  indeed,  with  greater  success; 
for  present  circumstances  naturally  tend 
to  deplete  the  company.  I>very  holiday 
season  brings  some  new  production;  at 
Christmas  it  was  a  mystery  play, 
■Bethlehem,"  with  music  by  Mr. 
Boughton;  for  next  \\'Tiitsuntide  and 
August  other  and  more  ambitious  plans 
are  already  in  contemplation.  ' 

Certainly  thi.s  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  proposed  "English  Bayreuth": 
should  it  develop  into  the  permatwnt 
home  of  music  drama  wliich  is  the  ideal 
ofthe  Glastonbury  enthusiasts,  it  should 
be  a  more  permanent  because  a  more' 
catholic  and  deeply-rooted  institution. 
But  if  it  Is  so  to  develop  it  must  widen 
its  circle  of  supporters.  To  ask  for  mon- 
ey for  the  briclis  and  mortar  of  a  per- 
manent home  would  be  ridiculous  just 
now:  to  expect  every  one  within  walk- 
ing distance  to  spend  a  shilling  on  hear- 
ing a  great  work  of  art  like  Gluck's  "Ip- 
higenia"  seems  only  common  sense.  Yet 
the  treasurer  of  the  festival  school  stood  I 
at  the  door  wondering  whether  the  pal- 
try sum   needed  to  cover  expenses.  a| 
sum  probably  less  than  the  dally  tak- 
i'l-:;  of  the  local  cinema  theatre,  would 
obtainable.    The  forces  of  habit  and 
■  judice  are  the  hardest  to  overcome, 
t  seeing  the  faith  of  the  workers  for 
Glastonbury  drama  we  believe  they 
1  be  overcome. 

When  we  saw  "The  Immortal  Hour"! 
I^ournemouth,  we  hoped,  and  the  re-! 
,,k  seemed  cruel,  that  Mr.  Boughton 
lid  not  find  a  wealthy  patron,  but 
iild  make  more  and  more  helpful  mu- 
sical friends.   We  would  rather  find  the 
little  hall  at  Street  packed  with  people 
who   had   paid  their  half-crowns  and 
shillings  than  hear  that  the  festival  had 
been  fln.anced  from  without.    The  first 
hlng  is  to  make  people  realize  that  here 
something  unique,  the  healthy  growth 
a  genuine  art  which  will  flourish  or 
iJie  according  as  they  determine  to  fos- 
ter or  neglect  it.— London  Times. 


.1111  not  inisUivcu  uu-  ;!aiinj  stutoiu' 
appeared  In  your  column  on  an  earner 
occasion,  and  was  duly  noted  by  mo 
among  the  memoranda  of  curious  facts 

I  am  so  far  interested  in  the  matter^ 
that   I   have  'endeavored   to  run   thi.s  | 
-statement  down  to  an  author,  but  p  ■ 
far  all   information  that   1   have  be 
able  to  aocumulote  is  that  Mlthrldat^ 
among  his  numerous   progeny,  had 
daughter   Drypetine,    who   was   put  > 
death  by  the  eunuch  Menophilns.  Doui' 
loss  the  two  ladles  are  the  same,  but 
will  you— can  you— satisfy  niy  curiosity 
bv  Informing  me  where  1  can  find  more  | 
liibliogrni.bloal  detail.^  about  this  doubt-  ; 
lo.s.s  estimable  princess  and  her  curious 
dentition.  1^-  P- 

Boston.  May  31. 

Yes.  we  have  alluded  more  than  once 
to  Driptine.  We  like  to  think  of  her  in 
these  day.i  when  many  are  having  all 
their    teeth    pulled    out    as    a  remcd 
iiKalnst  rheumatism,  diabetes,  jaunil: 
and  other  diseases.  "F.  R.  P."  will  in 
something  about  the  daughter  of  Mitlm 
dates  in  the  work  of  Valerius  Maximus 
I  book  1,  chapter  8).  It  is  said  that  I^ouis 
XIII.  of  France  had  a  double  row  in 
one  of  his  jaws,  "which  was  some  hin- 
drance to  him  In  the  readiness  of  his 
speech."    Melancthon    tells   of   a  noble 
\  lrgin  ill  his  time  at  the  court  of  Krncs- 
tu.s,  (Uiko  of  bunenburg,  who  had  in  hrr 
upper  jaw  one  continued  bone  instead 
of  teeth,  and  the  duke  said  slie  w^as  ol' 
great  gravity  and  virtue  (see  "Ob.serva- 
'tionuni  medicarum,  rararum.  admirabil- 
ium,  et  monstrosarum  volumen''  by  Jean 
Schenck    de    Graffenberg,    1(144  folio). 
I'liny  the  Elder  mentions  one  Timar- 
;  thus,  the  son  of  Nicocles  the  Paphion. 
who  had  a  double   course  of  toetli  in 
each  jaw  ("Natural  History,"  book  XI.). 
You  will  find  much  valuable  information 
about   strange   disposition   of   teeth  i 
I'Yancois  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayers  12:; 
letter,    "Des    Dents  '    (edition    of  17..! 
Tome  VII.,  part  1,  pp.  359-372). 


If. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I.ct    us  now    listen  to  valued  corn-- 
I'lents;  men  and  women  who  fur- 
Information,  contradict  statenien;.i 
have  been  made  in  good  faith,  offer 
jstions.  propound  dark  questions. 


Toothy  Driptine. 

■  he  World  Wags: 

short  time  since  I  noted  rn  your 
mn  the  statement  that  Driptine,  j 
-■hter  of  Mithridates  by  Laodice  hisj 

11.  had  .a  double  row  of  teeth.    If  I' 


I  Hanged  for  Witchcraft. 

1  As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs. 

"He  moved  many  to  tears  by  his  last 
words  at  his  execution."  Century 
Dictionary.   (Cyclopedia  of  Names.) 

"He  was  condemned  and  executed." 
The  .\mericana. 

In  1692,  in  this  country  at  any  rale, 
burning  at  the  stake  was  not  a  common 
method  of  execution:  and  if  such  had 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  these  well-known  books  of 
reference  would  have  failed  to  nienlion 
it.  H.  .1.  I,. 

Boston,  May  31. 


.■\s  the  World  Wags: 

A  statement  made  in  1901,  by  an  au- 
thor who  is  merely  repealing  the  popular 
error,  is  of  course  worthless.  George 
Burroughs  was  hanged  on  Aug.  19,  1692, 
at  the  same  time  with  John  Proctor, 
.John  Willaid,  George  Jacobs  and  Mar- 
tba  Carrier.  In  a  lette/  dated  Oct.  8, 
1G02,  Thomas  Brattle  wrote:  "They  pro- 
tested their  innocency  as  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  God,  .  .  .  With  great 
affection  they  intreated  Mr.  C.  M.  (Cot- 
ton Mather)  to  pray  with  them:  .  .  .  and 
seemed  to  be  very  sincere,  upright,  and 
sensible  of  their  circumstances  on  all 
accounts;  especially  Proctor  and  Wil- 
laid, whose  whole  management>of  them- 
.-^elves.  from  the  gaol  to  the  gallows, 
and  whilst  at  the  gallows,  was  very  af- 
fecting and  melting  to  the  hearts  of 
.some  considerable  spectatours."  Brattle 
may  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
execution,  as  perhaps  was  also  Robert 
Calef,  who  in  1700  wrote:  "Mr.  Bur- 
roughs was  carried  in  a  cart  with  the 
others,  through  the  streets  of  Salem 
to  execution;  when  he  was  upon  the 
ladder,  he  made  a  speech  for  the  clear- 
ing of  his  innocency.  ...  as  soon  as  he 
.  was  turned  off.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  be- 
ing mounted  upon  a  horse,  addressed 
himself  to  the  people,  .  .  .  when  he 
(Burroughs)  was  cut  down,  ho  was 
dragged  by  the  halter  to  a  hole,  or 
grave,  between  the  rocks,  about  two 
foot  deep,  his  shirt  and  bree::hes  being 
pulled  oft,  and  an  old  pair  of  trousers 
of  one  executed  put  on  his  lower  parts, 
he  was  so  put  in."  (See  Prof.  G.  L. 
Burr's  "Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft 
Cases,  1648-1706,"  1914,  pp.  177,  360-361,) 
Boston,  May  ;il.  A.  M. 


l.i.shion.    i  i-.s,.  iM  i..    at    (hu    .same  lur.ir, 
New  Yorkers  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  a  similar  pleasure, 
when  Verdi's  "Requiem"  was  sung  at  the 
^Polo  Grounds.  This  evening,  Wagner's 
"Die  Walkuer.'  '   will  be  given  in  the 
^■aU!  Bowl.  The  anci-  nts,  loo,  had  their 
II   air  performances,   dramatic  and 
i;al.  The  1^'atornity  of  Gonfalone 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  Passion 
.  ;  v    in  -tlie    Colisium,    until   in  1549 
I'ope  Paul  111.  forbade  presentations  of 
iho  sacred  drama  upon  the  very  spot 
where  Nero  and  exultant  paganism  had 
flourished.    In    the    14th   century,  this 
play  was  given  on  the  road  in  I'Yance 
by  the  Confraternity   of   the  Passion. 
The    accessorifs    were    elaborate  and 
music  was  plentifully  interspersed. 

"Elijah"  has  been  given  as  an  opera 
n  thi.s  countrv  and  In  England,  but  in 
i    I  form  It  does  not  seem  to  be  dra- 
i<-     Mendelssohn  had  no  talent  for 
11     The  fragments  of  one  he  left 
I.  land  him  and  his  criticisms  of  operas 
jy  others  are  sufficient  proof.  Unable 
o  stand  the  acid  test  of  operatic  pre.s- 
•ntation   "Klijah"   differs   from  Salnt- 
Jaens  "Samson  and  Delilah    which  has 
.een  succeijsfully  performed  both  as  ora- 
tiorlo  and  opera.  ,,,m,,  ■  ., 

As  an  or.atorlo,  however,  B-Ujali 
■^Ives  pleasure.  The  great  choruses  are 
spontaneous  and  throughout  the  pages 
of  the  work  there  Is  freshness,  vitality 
and  a  wealth  of  melodic  beauty.  The 
characters  are  picturesque,  and  effec- 
tively contrasted.  There  is  the  widow, 
the  angel,  Obadiah,  and  the  prophet 
himself.  Elijah  is  not  always  soU-mn 
or  pontifical  in  his  utterances.  He  has 
a  sense  of  humor  and  shows  magnifi- 
cent scorn  in  his  derisive  remarks  lo 
the  priests  of  Baal,  calling  In  va.n 
upon  their  deity.  The  scene  "P""  M"""' 
Carmel  is  vividly  depicted.  The  Baal- 
mites  cry  aloud  in  a  chorus  of  barbaric 

^T^he'^'performance  yesterday  was  to 
have  taken  place  a  week  ago  but  tlie 
weather  did  not  at  first  look  auspiciously 
upon  3^1  r.  Kronberg's  effort  to  make  an 
elaborate  open  air  P"f"'""^"<=«.  °/„ 
great  musical  work  an  annual  feature 
of  the  spring  season.  The  postponement, 
however,  was  rewarded  by  Ideal  condi- 

"p"robahly  the  first  American  perform- 
lance  of  this  oratorio  in  the  open  a  r, 
evervthlng  had  been  done  to  make  the 
occlslon  memorable.  The  great  chorus 
oTiml^d  been  carefully  felected  and 
thoroughly  trained.  An  orcliestra  of  K.o 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  music.  A 
:isti"gulshed  quartet  Mm-  Hompe  . 
Mme  Schumann-Heink,  Mr.  W  hitehill, 
M^  Sembach,  singers  of  undisputed 
prestige  and  of  first  rank,  had  been 
engaged.  A  seasoned  conductor,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  was  in  control. 

■The  results  were  generally  excellent. 
The  chorus,  imposing  in  number,  sang 
sturdily,  with  decisive  attack,  precision 
fnd  enthusiasm.  The  quality  of  tone 
in  calmer  passages  was  noticeablv 
beautiful.  The  orchestra  provided 
sympathetic  accompaniment.  'The  voices 
of  the  leading  singers  were  heard  dis- 
tinctly and  with  satisfaction^  An  oc- 
casional passing  tram,  which  for  the, 
moment  handicapped  orchestra  andj 
singers,  was  the  only  disturbing  ele- 
ment. ,  J  a 

Of  necessity  the  greater  burden  of  the, 
performance  rested  upon  Mr.  Whitc- 
hill'a  shoulders.  In  excellent  voice,  he 
sang  superbly,  and  delivered  the  open-l 
ing  verse  with  much  imprcasiveness.  His| 
broad,  resonant  voice,  thrilling  in, 
timbre,  was  well  suited  to  the  character! 
of  the'  prophet,  while  his  enunciation  , 
was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  Mr. 
Sembach,  struggling  bravely  with  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  of  the  English , 
language,  sang  with  his  customary 
and  artistic  sincerity.  The  singing  of 
"Hear  Y'e,  Israel"  by  Mme.  Hempel, 
beautiful  In  simplicity  and  true  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  was  a  feature  of  the 
afternoon.  Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  was 
vocally  well  disposed  and  gave  much 
pleasure  by  her  singing  of  "Woe  ITnto 
Them"  and  "O  Rest  in  the  Lord." 
Mme.  Sundelius',  clear  volc«d  and  melo- 
dious, sang  the  music  of  the  youth  with 
the  utm.ost  purity  and  admirable  diction. 
Another  minor  part,  that  of  the  queen, 
was  capably  sung  by  Miss  Leveroni. 

Mr.  Damrosch,  whose  fanfare,  written 
especially  for  tlie  occMlon  beraa  the 

afternoon,  conducted  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner. There  was  a  large  and  interested 
audience 


book  "Israel  I'oUfr,"  too  little  Kiuiwii 
by    the    younger    generation.  But 
where  is  the  poet  of  two  great  Kng 
llah    victories,    Trafalgar    and  t\ie 
battle  of  the  Nile? 
The  older  poets  had  an  advantage 
.  over  their  followers:    there  was  a 
greater  opportunity  tor  thrilling  de- 
Bcription  when  ship  fouRhl  ship  at 
short  range,  when  boarders  charged 
with  cutlasses,  when  sails  were  the 
motive    power    instead    o£  steam. 
There  was  little  question  then  of 
•."visibility  "     There  were  no  ^rial 
jeyes;  there  was  no  wireless  infor- 
I  ination.    The  vessels  met  as  in  a 
'  iirixe  ring.   The  blows  were  as  those 
'of  fists.   Granteii  armaments  of  equal 
strength,  the  personal  equation  en- 
tered  into  the   result.    "Hearts  of 
oak"  had  genuine  significance. 

On  land  there  ^are  still  bayonet 
■charges,  hand-to-hand  encounters, 
individual  bravery.  On  the  sea  there 
is  seldom  the  same  opportunity.  The 
sinking  of  an  itiimense  battleship 
by  a  sly  torpedo  does  not  fire  thespirit 
or  the  imagination  of  the  Muse,  who 
reflects  on  the  irony  of  the  name  that 
declared  the  vessel  to  be  unconquer- 
able. Aeschylus  himself  might  not 
,be  in  a  heroic  mood  on  an  iron  clad 
firing  at  long  range,  a  iirey  to  a  mine 
The  lines  of  Whitman,  however,  are 
still  applicable: 

•  Have  you   heard  that  it  'was  good  to 

gain  the  day? 
I  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall— battles  are 

lost  In  the  same  spirit  in  which 

they  are  won. 
I  beat  and   pound   for  the  dead; 
I  blow  through  my  embouchures  my 

loudest  and  gayest  for  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  Have  fall'd! 
And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  sank 

In  the  sea: 
And  to  those  themselves  wlio  .sank  in 

the  sea! 


Mr.  Spencer's  Case. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Judging  from  the  letter  in  this  morn- 
ing's Herald  from  Mr.  Hazleton  Spen- 
cer, that  gentleman  is  "seeing  things." 

Tbls  Mr.  Spencer  rpally  Is 

A  very  cautiotis  man. 
LIVp  Dr.  Ilobiios  lie  d.ires  not  be 
.^s  funny  as  LP  tan: 
Boston,  June  1.  H.  J.  L. 

''ElijahJ'JIai 


--1=*-.— -JET 


.V  year  ago,  "Siegfried"  was  given  its 
first  open  air  performance  In  America, 
at  the  Stadium  In  Cambridge.  Mr.  S. 
Kronberg,  a  l>rave  man,  again  puttins 
his  trust  in  a  capricious  climate,  pre- 
sented 'IClijah"  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Braves  Field. 

Open  i-.  ■  r  ^       -novr  in 


SEA-FIGHTS  AND  POETS 


Will  the  great  fight  in  the  North 
sea    have  its    poet?    Salamis  has 
Aeschylus,  ■who  was  in  the  battle. 
Campbell  sang  of  the  British  victory 
at  Copenhagen.    Brownell  is  the  poet 
of  "The  Bay  Fight"  in  our  civil  war; 
p'orcythe  Willson  celebrated  a  con-, 
flict  on  the  Mississippi  and  several, , 
among  them  I.ongfellow,  recounted  j 
in  verse  the  deeds  of  the  Merrimac.  1 
Still  more  fortunate  have  been  Sir 
Richard    Grenville   and    John  Paul 
Jones.    The  former  is  immortalized 
by  Tennyson;  the  latter  by  the  lines 
of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  proso  oi 
Herman    .Melville    in  th;i' 


>'r)l     li.Ki'i.- . '-ii    .-shouted   tli.ii  I  

words  .spoken  by  .Mr.  Wilson.  ^'^^^}-]^. 
dent  of  the  t'uitod  States,  are  weasU 
words."   -A  passionate  student  of  na- 
tural and  unnatural  history,  he  added 
that  a  weasel  sucks  cgg.s^  "It  you  put  an 
egg  and  a  weasel  together,  the  meat  Is 
.sucked  out  ofthe  egg."    In  this  state- 
ment he  is  corroborated  by  Shakespeare 
and  certain  farmers.    Mr.  Ldward  Top- 
sel  discusses  this  point  in  his  magnificent 
article  on  the  weasel  in  "The  History  of 
Four-Footed     Beasts     and  Serpents 
(Folio,  London,  1658).    "The  harm  they 
do  is  to  Hens,  Chickens  and  Kgs,  and  ; 
vet  some  say  they  Eat  the  Egs  and  l.>t  , 
'the    Hens    alone.     They    are  likewis.- 
enemies  to  Geese  and  devour  theiv  Lss; 
and  Aclianus  writeth,  that  if  they  come 
unto  dead  men.  they  will  pull  out  then- 
eyes  in  such  manner  as  they  do  li-gs. 
and  therefore  such  Carkases  are  to  be 
watched  against  them." 

After  recounting  extraordinary  stories 
about   the    generation    of   the  weasel, 
stories  that  were  once  universally  be- 
lieved, Mr.  Topsel  describes  the  wease 
as  a  ravening  and  destroying  beast;  but  j 
his  sense  of  justice  compels  hiin  to  add 
"Tet  is  the  wit  and  understanding  of  it 
1  very  great." 

"I  do  marvail  how  it  came  to  pass.. 
that  a  Weasel  was  called  an  unbapp.v. 
unfortunate  and  unlucky  beast  amon^ 
Hunters,  for  they  held  opinion  here  m 
England    that    if    ihcy    meet  w'tb 
Weasel  in  the.  morning  they  shall  not 
speed    well    that    day."     .\lciatus  in- 
sinuated that  it  is  not  good  to  '^avc  a 
■  \veasel  run  upon  one's  left  hand  But 
if  the  brain  of  a  weasel  bo  mingled  with  I 
a  rennet   in  cheeses,  it  keepeth  them; 
,  from  being  touched  with  mice  or  coi  - 
I  rupted  with  age. 

The  Medicinal  Weasel. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  weasel 
In  the  house.    We  also  recommend  m 
jar  of  dried,  powdered,  preserved  weasel  | 
fiesh  for  chronic  diseases  or  a  sudden 
attack.      The    remedy    against    gout  j 
might  be  troublesome:   "Take  a  little, 
young  whelp  alive,  well  fatted,  and  a  j, 
living  Weasel  in  nine  pints  of  Oyl.  and  1 
unto  the  same  two  or  three  pounds  of  ;i 
butter  and  boyl  them  together  until  the 
beasts   be    made    lank   or    lither.    and  | 
then  put  your  hands  or  feet  a  whole  'j 
day  in  hot  byl  well  strained,"     It  would  i 
be  easier  lo  put  weasel  powder  in  wine; 
tliis  would  also  be  efficacious  in  epilepsy, 
the   headache   and    in   case    you  were 
bitten  by  a  scorpion ;  al.so  for  palsy  or 
shaking  of  the  joints;   "very  effectual; 
for  the  expelling  or  taking  away  of  th;- ' 
pin  and  web  in  the  eyes":  It  helps  all 
sores  and   impostumes.     Some  recom- 
mend the  brains  of  a  camel  mingled 
with  those  of  a  weasel.     If  an  ox  or  j! 
horse   is   stung   or   bitten,   stroke   the  il 
wounded  place  with  a  weasel  skin.  If 
you  are  bitten  by  a  weasel,  apply  onions  !i 
1  and  garlic  externally  or  in  sweet  wine, 
Two  remedies  .should  here  be  given  \ 
in  full.    The  powder  of  a  weasel  being  | 
mingled  with  the  blood  of  a  young  swal-  ' 
low  doth  heal  the  qulnsie  or  .vqiiinzie.  ^ 
"The  same   is  also  very  effectual   for  i 
the  expelling  of  w  ens  or  bunche.s  in  the  ; 
body.      The    same    diseases    arc    both  ; 
healed  by  thi.--  in.  li.  ine,        b.ini  :i  liv- 
ing wrah.'l 
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I  Li  J     U)     Ulillglt'     Willi     ^ .        i " ' 

f  Tloney.  Turpentine  BuHcr 
h  a  siimcient  quantity,         in  tne 
■I  of  an  Oyntnient  to  apply  it  unto 
..dies  of  the  grieved  Parties. 
■  -     >e  is  a  speedy  remedy  for  the 
11^;  away  of  rheum  in  the  head  and 
aarrh  s^velling  by  ''heum  m  th.. 
,   which  is  this:  TO  talce  a      easel  ■ 
upon  a  Thursday  in  the  old  Moon,  and 
put  hmi  alive  in  an  unburned  pot,  tnat 
in  -'le  Bovling  he  may  be  torn,  and 
rlry/d  into  "powder,  which  PO^^'f  ''^i"! 
gathered    together   ^"f  d  sease.i 

with  Honey,  to  give  it  to  the  f  f'-^"'''' 
person  every  day  in  a  spoon  fa^t";°-;° 
the  qu?-,tity  of  three  drams,  and  U  wi'i 

in  short  space  wonderfully  ease  him." 

The.«e  remedies  were  prescribed  by 
the  wisest  ancients.  They  were  soberly 
advised  in  1658.  What  will  men  and 
women  of  2158  say  to  the  treatments 
and  prescriptions  of  1916? 

"Steal  Not." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  lines  given  under  "Amiable  Bor- 
rowers" vary  somewhat  from  -tho-se  in 
vogue  during  my  school  days,  i.  e..  1835- 
40,  which  were  as  enclosed.  Probably 
they    were    patterned    on    those  you 
give  (?)  r 
steal  not  thi.s  book,  my  honest  friend. 
For  Tear  of  coming  to  some  bad  end  ; 
The  I,ord  will  say  on  Judgment  Day. 
"Where  Is  that  book,  yon  stole  away  .■" 
An,i  you  will  sa>'.  "1  do  not  know.'" 
And  He  will  say.  "Go  down  below." 

Reverting  to  the  "connection,  between 
cobbler  and  cobble  stone,"  I  beg  to  say 
[that  the  cobblers  of  my  boyhood  alway.s 

had  a  cobble  stone  on  which  they  used 
to  pound  the  soles  after  having  soaked 
them  in  water  to  make  them  harder 
and  presumably  to  Increase  their  wear-  |, 
ing  quality.  This  is,  I  imagine,  where 
they  derive  the  name.  R.  U.  WISK. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  verb  "cobble"  and  the  substantive 
"cobbler"  evidently  go  together  etymo- 
logically;  hut  tlie  latter,  though  in  its, 
form  a  deri\-alive  of  the  verlj.  has  as  ^ 


/\  o  J  I  , .  1 1 1, ,  iJr  1 1  •  k. 
A  contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
recommends  as  a  )iot  weather  drink  and 
thirst  quencher  oatmeal  and  water  slight- 
ly sweetened  and  flavored  with  lemon. 
"It  is  inexpensive,  easily  made  and 
within  the  reach  of  everyone." 

\\'c  are  still  faithful  to  bimbo,  the 
ummer  and  temperance  drink  recom- 
incn.led  by  .John  Phoenix  :  three  parts  of 
root  beer  and  two  of  water  gruel,  thick- 
ened with  a  little  soft  squash,  and 
strained  through  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 
We  publish  this  recipe  early  In  June 
cry  year. 


Do  They? 

,\s  the  World  Wags: 

WHiy  is  it  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  Xew  England  pro- 
nounce the  name  Hughes  as  though  it 
were  spelled  Hewjes?  W.  E.  K, 

r.oston. 


I 


h  CMrli.l 


yet  been   found  niu 
derivation  nothing  reiinin 
Did  the  cobblers  for  Mi. 
call  the  stone  a  cobble  stoi 
not  call  it  a  lap-stone?— Ed 


.   Of  the  ; 
known."  ' 
U.  Wise 
Did  they 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Amiable  Borrowers"  carried  me  back 
to    my    boyhood    day's  *  in    a  district 
schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Thompson,  I 
Ct.    The  building  was  used  occasion-  j 
ally  evenings  for  singing  schools  and  ] 
other  social  affaii'S.  and  sometimes  after  i 
one  of  these  occasions,  Ijooks  that  were  | 
loft   in   the   scholars'   desks    (that  liad 
no  locks   on   tliem)    would   he   mis.'^ing.  j 
To  preserve  mine.  I  wrote  in  them: 

Steal  not  this  book,  for  it  you  do.  ) 

T.  O.  Edraaii'ds  will  be  after  you.  | 
Hingham.  T.  O.  E.  1 

miniatureIScal 
comedy  atb.  f.  keith's 

Audience     Welcomes     "The  Re/' 
Heads"  Back — Other  Good  Items. 

"The  Red  Head^,"  with  James  B.  Car 
son  in  the  role  of  Jacob  Kaufmann  o 
ilir  Kaufmann  Cloak  &  Suit  Company 
V  n    the    leading   attraction    at    B.  F 
is  iili's  Theatre  yesterday.    The  niinia 
jie  musical  comedy  is  well  known  su< 
'IS    warmly    welcomed.      A  pla;i.sibli 
-■.||^  of  a  runaway  heires.s  and  an  enter 
'  i'^in.sr  shopman  permits  the  introdue 
lien    of    songs,    dances    and  feminint 
fin,  ry.    Mr.  Car.son.  voluble  and  exuber- 
ant,   is    constantly   amusing,   while  tht 
red-headed  models  are  conlely  and  anl- 
1  lifted.  |Z  »  ^  • 

In  "The  Mysterious  Masquerader," 
another  feature  of  the  bill,  George  Her- 
mann performed  feats  of  contortionism 
with  remarkable  skill.  Hermina  Stone 
and  company,  in  "The  Dast  of  the 
Quakers,"  presented  Quaker  ideals  of 
behavior  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
slang  and  agility  in  dancing  of  present- 
day  young  people. 

Mufic  was  provided  by  Ralph  Smallej-. 
f  (  lli'^i  the  Big  City  Four,  and  the 
All- JO.-  I'Hoipbell.  in  southern  songs. 

1  jien  tlier?  was  Mis.s  Jfarj-  >felville. 
•  Ml  old  friend,  fertile  in  the  invention  of 
i.Hiiic  Jlalogue  and  who  shed  new  jokes 
wixh    familiar    aplomb    and  unflagging 

itoTl  nature.  Hubert  D.ver  and  Peter 
Alvin  amused  with  ingeniously  contrived 
]  exhiliitions  of  clumsiness  in  the  manip- 
n'ation  of  tables  and  chairs. 
:\Iiss  Henrietta  Crosman  will 
i  ii^-xl  week's  bill. 


"Jaines  Otis." 

A,«  the  World  Wags; 

The  letter  in  yesterday's  Herald  by 
"Witch  Hazel"  attracted  me.  He  cites 
James  Otis  as  authority  for  the  account 
of  the  "burning"  of  Rev.  George  Bur- 
roughs "at  Falmouth."  I  knew  "James 
Olis"  well.  Every  one  in  Boston  in  1880 
knew-.  Jimmv  Kaler  on  the  Boston  Globe. 
I  worked  side  by  side  with  him.  He 
was  essentially  a  fictionist  for  a  boy's 
delight,  a:nd  not  a  historian.  W.  B.  W. 
Aspinwall  Hill.  June  1. 
We  have  received  other  letters  con- 
cerning the  "burning"  of  the  Rev. 
George  Burroughs.  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell  of  the  statistics  department 
quotes  froin  Calef's  "More  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World"  (edition  of  1700,  p. 
103)  the  following  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
ecution at  Salem,  on  Aug.  19,  1693,  of 
persons  condemned  for  witchcraft: 

"Jlr.  Burroughs  was  carried  in  a  cart 
v.  \th  the  others,  through  the  Streets  of 
Salem  to  Execution;  when  he  was  on  tho 
Ladder,  he  made  a  speech  for  the  clear- 
ing of  his  Innocence,  with  such  Solemn 
and  Serious  Expressions,  as  were  to  the 
Admiration  of  all  present;  his  Prayer 
(which  he  concluded  by  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer)  was  so  well  worded  and 
uttered  with  such  composedness.  and 
such  (at  least  seeming)  fervency  of 
Spirit  as  was  very  affecting  and  drew 
Tears  from  many  (6o  that  it  seemed  to 
some  that  the  Spectators  would  hinder 
the  Executioni  the  accusers  said  the 
Black  Man  stood  and  dictated  to  him; 
as  soon  as  he  was  turned  off,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  being  mounted  upon  a 
Horse,  addressed  himself  to  the  People, 
partly  to  declare  that  he  was  no  or- 
dained Minister,  and  partly  to  possess 
the  People  of  his  guilt;  saying.  That  the 
Devil  has  often  been  transformed  into 
an  Angel  of  Light;  and  this  did  some- 
what appease  the  People  and  the  Exe- 
eution  went  on:  AVhen  he  was  cut 
down  he  was  dragged  by  the  Halter  to 
a  Hole,  or  Grave,  between  the  Rocks, 
.ilinui  two  Foot  deep,  his  Shirt  and 
Mil  ei  lies  being  pulled  oft,  and  an  old 
pair  of  Trousers  of  one  Executed,  put 
on  his  lower  parts,  he  was  so  put  in, 
together  with  Willard  and  Cairyer.  one 
of  his  Hands  and  Chin,  and  a  Foot  of 
one  of  them  being  left  uncovered." 

"M.  J.  C."  quotes  from  Calef.  and  re- 
fers to  Upham's   "Salem  Witchcraft." 
"There  were  only  two  persous  burned  in 
:\tassachusetts,"  says  "M.  J.  C,"  "both  , 
w  omen  for  petit  treason  in  accordance  ; 
with  English  law,  one  in  the  17th  and  | 
one  in  the  18th  century.    Indians  and  I 
negroes  were  burned  in  New  York  and 
Ne\v  Jersey."    Now  that  "Witch  Hazel"' 
has  draw^n  on  himself  tho  fire  he  ex- 
pected, let  us  correct  "W.  B.  W."  in  the 
matter  of  the  Mushroom  Society.  He 
stated  that  the  Mycological  Club  gives 
an   annual   exhibition   in  Horticultural 
Hall. 


li,..  f-.ci  thai  H  man  was  "<1  •;>•;     •  ■•' 
home,"  but  neglected  to  narr»e  the  o  i 
of  death. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  "Old  Mortality"  will  hearken  unto 
me  I  will  tell  him  why  certain  news- 
papers sometimes  begin  obituary  notiee^^ 
in  tills  manner:  "John  Jones  is  dead  a'- 
his  home."  etc.,  leaving  the  reader  to 
Wonder  if  the  lamented  John  died  ; 
week  or  only  an  hour  previously.  C(  \ 
tain  ,1og-along  newspapers  in  Boston  'h 
not  always  measure  up  to  the  Charle. 
^  A.  I.iana  standard  of  efficient  lle^^ - 
I  gathering.  Frequently  one  or  more  oi 
'  them  will  chronicle  a  death,  new.s  of 
which  has  been  reconutod  in  the  Herald 
at  least  24  hour.s^  before.  Natuiall.v 
there  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to 
admit  laxity  in  news  gatherin?,  so  the\ 
do  not  state  when  the  death  took  pla(  e. 
Indeed.  I  have  noted  that  one  of  the.^e 
newspapers,  ra.ther  than  confess  falltn.i 
in  keeping  pace  with  enterprising  con- 
temporaries, thinks  nothing  of  advanc- 
ing a  full  24  hours  the  actual  time  of  a 
pcrson'.s  de.-ith. 

MAGILLICUDDY  REEKS. 
Back  Ba.y. 


A  Taxing  Problem. 

Connected  with  the  new  amusement 
tax  there  are  still  a  few  minor  problem.s 
to  be  settled.  "The  dancer  pays  no  tax; 
the  spectator  does."  At  our  popular 
dancing  halls  there  are  usuall.v  "wall- 
flowers," unable  but  willing  to  dance, 
whose  numbers  will  increase  with  the 
dearth  of  young  men.  if  girls  who 
"hope"  to  catch  partners  must  do  so  be- 
fore paying  their  entrance  fees  one  may 
look  for  some  interesting  development.-?. 
Then  what  will  constitute'  a  "dancer" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act?  Will 
once  up  the  floor  with  either  sex  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  satisfy  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna?  And  the  elderly  chaperon, 
whose  "spectatorship"  is  not  always  ap- 
preciated—is she  to  be  iaxed?— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Pacifist  Pledge. 

A.s  the  World  Wags; 

During  a  discussion  of  principles  with 
a  friend  of  strong  pacifist  convictions. 
I  tried  to  find  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
belief.  But  as  my  friend  said  that  the 
enclosed  statement  was  not  a  fair  test, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  decision  to  your 
judgment.  If  the  pacifist  does  not  be- 
lieve this  agreement  to  be  a  just 
course  of  action  for  him  to  follow,  what 
would  be  the  logical  result  of  his  be- 
lief?   Here  is  the  pacifist's  pledge: 

"I  hereby  pledge  my  word  of  honor  to 
surrender  my  house  and  all  possessions,  . 
not  portable,  into  the  hands  of  any  at- 
tacking force  sent  by  foreign  invasion. 
I  also  agree  to  remove  all  members  of 
my  household  and  family  who  are.  un- 
willing to  defend  their  country,  lives 
and  property,  to  a  neutral  country. 
I  absolve  all  others  from  defending  my 
family  and  property,  and  agree  to  pay 
my  share  of  any  indemnity  exacted  by 
the  conquering  force." 

MABEL   JENKS  SIMPKINS. 

Boston,  May  31. 


Nor  are  ■wood-wind  instruments  of 
'  the  necessary  importance  in  delicate 
passages.  Composers  of  music  for 
out  door  pageants,  recognizing  these 
facts,  write  for  a  military  band.  If 
open  air  operatic  performances  be- 
come fashionable  and  are  expected 
;  from  year  to  year,  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  orchestra  may  be  changed  in 
planning  new  lyrically  dramatic 
works. 

There  is  the  local  objection:  The 
climate,  the  uncertainty  of  weather, 
affecting  audiences  and  all  that  take 
part.    On  the  day  of  "Elijah"  the 
weather  was  fair;  yet  the  -wind  evi- 
dently Incommoded  singers  dressed 
in  every-day  costume.    If  the  per- 
formance had  been  one  of  "Thais" 
with  Miss  Garden  or  Mme.  Parrar 
as  the  toast  of  Alexandria,  the  Im- 
personator might  have  suffered  for 
weeks    following,    it  matters  not 
whether  the  performance  of  play  or 
opera  be  set  for  June,  July  or  Aag- 
I  ust;  the  east  ■wind  cometh  andTslo'W-] 
I  eth  ■where  and  when  it  listet'n.  | 
There  is  still  another  reason  ■why 
some  prefer  performances  in  a  thea- 
i  tre.    They  then  can  see  and  hear, 
and  "With  some  degree  of  comfort. 

Newspapers  of  New  York  predict  that 
prices  of  meat  will  soar  by  July  1. 
"Various   reasons   are   given   for  high 
'■  prices  now  and  higher  to  come:  Short- 
'  age  of  cattle,  large  quantities  of  meat 
'  that  have  been  shipped  overseas,  diffi- 
I  culties  of  transportation  on  account  of 
the  great  volume  of  freight  caused  by 
j  "war  business,"  etc.    For  many  years 
the  price  of  meat  has  bean  higher  in 
i  Boston  than  in  New  York  and  other 
'  large   cities.     We   know  a  Bostonian. 
la  generous  liver  with  a  large  family, 
who  bought  for  a  long  time  beef  and 
!  mutton    in    Eastport,    Me.,    and  saved 
money  even  whjen  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
press was  included. 

The  price  of  many  foods  is  absurdly 
high  in  this  city.  Some  would  gladly 
go  without  meat  in  summer,  but  the 
tvrants  in  the  kitchen  would  rebel, 
iviore  than  one  mistress  buys  joints 
chiefly  for  her  servants — for  "the  help." 
a  phrase  that  once  had  meaning,  and 
is  now  too  often  ironical.  There  is  the 
same  trouble  in  England.  We  read  not 
long  ago  of  a  London  mistress,  who. 
through  ■  patriotic  motives  and  wishing 
to  be  economical,  tried  to  induce  her 
'servants  to  go  without  meat  or  at  least 
lo  cut  down  the  daily  amount.  They  at 
once  rebelled.  One  said:  ".She  didn't 
work  to  eat  mullocky  fare."  There  are 
too  many  here  that  consider  all  food 
not  meat  as  mullock,  rubbish,  refuse 
matter. 


The  Mycological  Club. 

i  Jlr.  Mollis  Webster  of  Cambridge 
1  writes  that  this  club  has  weekly  ex- 
hibitions from  July  till  October  on  Mon- 
davs  from  12  to  3.  "Moreover,  the  club 
collections  can  be  inspected,  by  arrange- 
ment, at  other  times."  A  postal  card  of 
the  Boston  Mycological  Club  signed  by 
Jennie  F.  Conant,  recording  secretary 


tatcs  that  on  Monday  afternoons  from 


head 


Till  II' raid  of  June  K  in  an  editorial 
article,  "Sea-Fights  and  Poets,"  referred 
to  the  Zeppelins  in  a  naval  battle  as 
"aerial  eyes."  The  linotype  preferred 
".Hcrial  eyes,"  which  ma.v  have  perplexed 
others  besides  the  visiting  and  intelli- 
gent foreigner. 


Then  and  Uov/. 

"W.  S.  B."  of  Boston,  seeing  the  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  in  an  ultra-modern 
evening  dress  of  white  tulle  with  bodice 
of  sequin  trimming  published  in  a  page 
of  fashions  last  Sunday,  remembered 
lines  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  written  in  1861: 

Xow  lovely  woman  scant.?  her  dress 
Willi  lianrtages  the  sick  to  bless, 
.^nfI  stoops  so  far  to  war  s  alarms 
Her  very  frock  is  .under  arms. 
•Hi.story."  adds  "W.  S.  B.,"  "repeats 
itself— c  rather  herself." 


I  L..  3  o'clock  this  month  the  clubioom 
;,t  Horticultural  Hall  will  he  open  "for 
tl,i>  I  onveii  ence  of  those  who  wish  in- 
fnimation  in  regard  to  the  fungi  to  be 
found  at  this  season  of  the  year."  The 
collection  of  books  and  the  Herbarium 
may  bo  tlieu  consulted.  „  ,  ^ 
Accuracy,  accuracy,  m  Mi\_JoBepi[i 


l^ditzer  used  to  remark  to  his  young 
lions  of  the  press.  "A  member  of  the 
I'lub"  writes  that  the  exhibitions  will 
be  from  July  to  November.  That  in 
June  the  club  rooms  will  be  open  on 
Mondavs  from  12  to  2.  The  members 
informing  "W.  B.  W."  should  agree  in 
matter  o&  months  and  hours.  "11. 
writes.  "Where,  by  the  way,  diii 
get  hold  of  that  remedy  for  the 
mu.sliroom,  powdered  charcoal, 
used  by  the  French?  It  is  not  familiar 
to  those  of  us  who  for  20  years  ha\  e 
been  delving  in  the  lore  of  toadstools." 
This  powdered  charcoal  is  an  excellent 
icmedv.  It  should  be  added  to  those  on 
exhibition  in  the  club  room."?.  We  take 
It  for  granted  that  remedies  are  al- 
ready there,  within  reach  of  the  en- 
thusiastic but  inexperienced,  or  of  smm 
curious  visitor,  in  time  of  need.— Ed. 


the 
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"Dead  at  His  Home." 

A  few  days  ago  "Old  Mortality"  w.ti^ 

:,lurlied  becau.-^o  newppaticrs  piTnlr-lir-  1 


IN  THE  OPEN 

Now  that  plays  of  Euripides  and 
the  opera  "Siegfried"  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  Stadium  and  "Elija'h" 
on  the  Braves  Field,  there  is  talk 
of  annual  performances  similar  inf 
nature.     The  universities  of  Yale 
and    Pennsylvania   thus  encourage 
opera;   Verdi's  requiem  mass  has 
been  performed  on  the  Polo  Grounds 
In  New  York;  there  are  to  be  per- 
formances of  "As  Yoii  Like  It"  in 
St.  Louis,  and  in  that  city  there  are 
plans  for  a  permanent  out-of-door 
theatre.    The  idea  is  not  a  new  one 
even  in  this  country;  California  has 
had  this -sort  of  a  theatre  under  the 
auspices  of  a  university  for  several 
years.    In  France  there  have  been 
performances  of  plays  and  operas 
In  the  old  Roman  theatres  of  Orange 
and  Bezieres;  "Aida"  has  been  pro-^ 
i  duced  near  the  Pyramids;  "Carmen" 
'  in  the  amohitheatre  of  Verona;  "Sieg- 
fried" in  a  German  forest. 
1     There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  open-air   performances  of 
''As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Siegfried."! 
/'Carmen"  may  -well  be  performed  in  j 
Ian  arena,  as  far  as  the  last  act  is  | 
i  concerned.     Radames,  Amneris,  Aida 
and  the  Priests  should  surely  feel; 
at  home  on  Egyptian  sands.    But  is  | 
Boston  or  Cambridge  the  place  for 
dramatic    musical   festivals  under 
the  sky? 

One  objection,  and  it  is  a  serious 
I  one,  may  be  urged  against  any  per- 
formances of  operas  and  oratorios 
.  in  the  open  air.  The  orchestra  is  in- 
effective. Stringed  instruments  are 
not  heard  unless  they  are  rasped 
and  even  then  the  sound  is  like  untc 
♦he  chirping  of  cicadas  and  crickets. 


A  Riddle  of  Claret. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  olden  times  a  riddle  of  claret  con- 
sisted of  13  bottles,  a  magnum  and  12 
quarts.  It  was  so  called  because  In  golf 
matches  the  magistrates  who  were  in- 
vited to  the  celebration  dinner  presented 
to  the  club  a  riddle  of  claret,  sending  it 
on  a  riddle  or  coarse  sieve.  A  study  of 
some  of  the  cards  turned  in  for  recent 
matches  suggests  that  the  riddle  ar- 
rived before  the  game.  J.  B.  K. 

Boston,  June  6. 


Riddle   and  Key. 

Was  any  one  in  New  England,  even  in 
days  of  witchcraft,  accused  of  "the  hor- 
rid sin  of  the  hellish  art  of  riddle-turn- 
ing?" This  divination  by  sieve  and 
shears  is  very  old.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  cosoinomancy.  Butler  men- 
tions in  "Hudibras,"  the  oracle  of  sieve 
and  shears.  It  was  employed  to  de- 
tect a  thief  or  name  the  successful 
lover.  In  the  former  ease  the  operation 
is  as  follows:  "'.Phe  riddle  is  set  on  its 
side,  the  points  of  a  pair  of  large  scis- 
sors being  so  fixed  in  it  (separate  from 
each  other)  that  the  riddle  may  be  su.«- 
pended  by  the  hold  taken  of  it  by  the 
scissors.  One  handle  of  the  scissors  i.« 
placed  on  the  finger  of  one  person  and 
tlie  other  on  that  of  another.  Some 
words  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  fol- 
lowing, are  repeated:  'By  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter  did  A.  B.  steal  my  yarn?'  oi 
whatever  is  lost.  If  the  person  men- 
fioned  be  Innocent  the  riddle  remain- 
motionless;  if  gtiilty,  it  immediate^- 
turns  round."  What  became  of  Violet 
Brown  accused  of  this  "witchcraft  and 
devilry  against  God's  word?" 

Years  ago  in  the  grammar  school  ai 
Northampton    in    stormy    weather  tie 
boys  and  girls  took  luncheons  to  c-a 
.luring  recess.    The  older,  girls  wo.il  i 
make  experiments  with  a  Bible  and 
key.    The  key  was  put  between  leavf 
.if  "The  Song  of  Solomon"  so  that  i 
vould  be  opposite  the  verse  "Turn  n.. 
,,.  lo\,<d."    The  boy  or  girl  held  the  k':- 
v.ith  the  Bible  suspended,  the  verse  wa.? 
recited  and  then  names  were  called.  The 
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-  knowleflKOd  or 
.,1  of  dlvln.'iti'ni  ' 
hUo    I'liicii.-v  '.    i  <    ihipf-ciu.  ' 
in  ropo  and  Gay'-'  "Mcrm' 
.  rk  of  TliLs  I'uilsli."  thv  > 
nv  ho  discovered  a  thiol'  \viili| 
.md    koy.    and  exporlniontcdl 
■s   i  f  Ihc  Psalms  that  had  .    v.  ,i 


"Laying    Your  Bones." 

As  the  AViwld  W  :ics 

In   Brooklyn  In   iho   parly  Sc-v.-ntifs. 
when  vou  nra^d  .yiothor  fpllow  to  climb 
a  fence  to  hook  a  pear  or  to  invade  an 
areawuy  to  seize  -i  barrel  for  an  elei  lion 
nipht  fire,  vou  baid  to  liltn :     "I  'l  lay 
r  bones."    The  eu.stomar>'  interpreta- 
wa.'i  that  vou  would  watch  out  that 
owner  of  the  pear  tree  or  of  the  ash- 
el  did  not  surpri.se  the  plunderer  he-  , 
h.'  had  made  a  .«afe  retreat  w  ith  his 
ly.    The  origin  of  the  expvc-^sion  is 


U'd  In  mystery,  but 
imon  In  Brooklyn  for. 
oston.  June  3. 


:  talnly] 

:::-;o.  ' 
U  .  K.  K. 


Hanged  for  Witchcraft. 

the  World  Wags: 

do  not  suppose  that  your  correspond - 
"Witch  Hazel"  expects  to  be  taken! 
iously— except   by   the   readers  whoi 
lid  take  his  letter  In  that  way — in  hisi 


beloi  ..  :...i>.:.  Ill  ilu  ir  -I'  l  i'il  li.iui-    I  i.'-;. 
would    ha\e    been    here    .'iooner,    as  it 
were,  but  the  train  wus  late.    At  any 
rate,  om-e  arrived,  tliey  were  received 
by  Mayor  fnrtey  and  various  uniformed 
members  of  the  Ancient  luid  Honorahlei 
liUory  Company,  the  Veteran  Fusill'  r 
■oclation.  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
luimber.s,  the  local  reception  committee. 
Flag  Cohan. 
Then  followed  a  parade  through  the 
1  :<^ts  leading  from  the  South  station 
'o  the  n.  A.  A.  clubrooms  on  Exeter 
street,  with  a  stop  In  front  of  the  Park 
Square  Theatre  for  the '  presentation  to 
tJeorge  M.  t'ohan  by  Miss  Eleanor  Fcth- 
■  Tstoii.  ngeil  U  years,  the  daughter  of 
X'incont    Kether.ston.    manager    of  the 
Holll?  .Street  Theatre,  of  an  American 
Hag  made  of  silk,  and  authentic  in  every 
detail.    Mr.  I'ohan.  between  whom  and 
CJeorge  Washington  lies  the  claim  for 
the  dlscovrry  of  said  emblem,  insisted 
on  the  details.  ' 

After  luncheon  at  the  Boston  Athlelir 
Association's  rooms,  where  the  Krlars 
were  guests  of  President  A.  Paul  Keith, 
the  theatrical  men,  cartoonists,  piano 
players,  comijosers  and  real  actors  took 
auto  buses  to  the  Boston  Opera  House 
("  i  t!     r: 'ti  rn'X'M  performance. 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Eswicanza. 

Ml  .lohn  McKwan  wrotn  this  letter  to 
the  Tyondon  Dally  Chronicle: 

Many  people  are  asking  for  a  common 
name  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  Brn^ 
i.'^h  empire  and  Its  chief  dominions  ni  i  \ 
l>e  called  comprehensively.  The  n.iin  ■ 
••.\nzac,"  made  from  Initial  letters,  al- 
though not  very  pretty,  has  evidently 
come  to  stay.  I  .■JUggest  following  the 
precedent  and  adopting: 

KSWICANZA 
and  terming  th>i  citizens  "Eswicanzans." 
The  word  is  made  up  as  follows: 


,, :  le.vt  fi'l  an  edl- 

i  •  ,  ii    ,  \   satii  l-al  that 

■fiivoiiii-  .-.11,,  111.'..-  11. It  been  sa  numer- 
ous since  lis  publication.  It  oicurs  In 
the  Njition  as  earl>  as  .Tuly  9,  l^S." 

Who  was  llie  first  "Favorite  S^n"  and 
'vliat  WHS  hi.''  state  or  commonweaUhT 


S. 

w. 

I. 

f. 

A. 


England. 

.'Scotland. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Canada. 

AustrallB. 


^' j  New  Zealand. 
.V  Africa. 
India  IS  intentionally  omitted  as  being  | 
a  dependency  rather  than  a  dominion. 


In  a  Dipper. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  this  morning  I  find  a 
recipe  for  a  summer  drink.  It  reads 
good  to  me;  but  you  neglect  to  say  what 
mode  you  use  in  Imbibing.  Do  you  uso 
a  special  glass,  or  just  guzzle  from  the 
tub?  Thoughtfully  yours. 

CHAKI.,ES  W.  RUGO. 

Someivllle.  June  7. 


stions     concerning     New  England: 
witchcraft.  I 
New  England   history  as  written  in 
N  .  w    York    has    always    an  uncanny 
ich:   such   literary   creations  always, 
lie  through  the  ivory  gate.     ..\  few 
irs   ago   a    rather   pretentious  book, 
ni-erning    the    shipping    interests  of 
.  iv  Kn.gland.  a  book  written  by  a  New| 
■  rk   editor,   gravely   declared    that  a! 
(Irtsb  is  the  symbol  which  crowns  thel 
X  of  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Massa-! 
i.-;etts  State  House.  I 
.    public    that    can   view    with  ap-! 
ival  .su'-h  »  travesty  of  history  as  thei 
i-play.   "The    Kirth    of   a  Nation." 
ht  to  find  ground  for  cditication  inl 
book  that  purports  to  de.'tcribe  the 
irning  of  witches"  in  New  England.  ' 
M  !■    ^1.  SI!  \W.SIIIN. 


Cashier  Bailey  of  the  Stoneham  Na- 
tional Bank  Is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  stealing  by  Mr.  Jonea,  the  assistant 
cashier,  was  "entirely  unnecessary." 
Is  stealing  by  an  officer  of  a  bank  ever 
wholly  or  partly  "necessary"? 


briars 


I 


The  Fiiars  Frolic  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  j-esterday  afternoon  and 
last  eveuing  drew  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences.  Mirth  and  variety 
prevailed.  Abbot  George  M.  Cohan, 
'.ngenioiis  and  irrepressible,  arranged 
and  staged  the  entertainment  with  | 
his  usual  skill  and  there  was  amuse- 
ment to  suit  every  taste. 

The  program  began  with  a  minstp^ 
show,  in  which  Doyle  and  Dixon,  An- 
drew Mack.  Frank  Tinney,  James  J. 
Corbett.  Hap  Ward,  George  Primrose,  i 
Jerry  J.  Cohan,  William  Collier,  Will- 
lam  Collier,  Jr..  Irving  Berlin.  Louis 
Mann  and  George  M.  Cohan  ligurcd  in  1 
turn  as  bones,  interlocutors  and  tambos.  i 

And  There  Were  Songs. 

There  were  songs  by  Andrew  Mack. 
Felix  Adler.  Frank  Coombs.  Vaughn 
Comfort.  George  Primrose.  Irving  Ber- 
lin and  -Messrs.  Cohan  and  Collier,  while 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  Dixon,  danced. 

Messrs.  R.  L.  Goldberg  and  Bud  Fish- 
'  r  and  Bert  Levy,  master  cartoonists.  |i 
next'  gave  an  illustration  of  their  skill,  j 
The  monarchs  of  ragtime,  Ii-ving  Ber-  ' 
lin,  Bert  Grant.  George  Botsford,  George' 
\V.    Meyer."-.    Ernest    Ball    and  Jean! 
.Schwartz,  sang  songs  which  have  made 
them  famous  and  later  joined  in  an 
inpressive  en.semble  at  Individual  pianos 
'     1  "Ragging  the  Scale"  and  "I  Love 
no  "  were  played  and  sung  with  II 
pirit  and  enthusiasm.  I 
Air.  Albert  S.naldlng.  violinist,  with  hisj 
trusty  accompanist.  Mr.  Andre  Benoil.j 

played  several  pieces  with  melting  tone 
an.I  fine  technic.  \ 
j    Will  r.osers  worked  -wonders  with  his 
inseparable  rope  and  ajnused  with  run- 
ning comments  on  topics  of  the  day—  j 
political  and  otherwise, 
f    A  feature  was  "The  Guest  of  Honor," 
:sical  ensemble  and  travesty  on  the  - 
s'  dinners,   participated  in  by  all  ; 
:;iembers  of  the  club  and  in  which 
I  i.»:ik   Tinney  was  conspicuously  hu- 
morous. 

Nonchalant  George. 

Mr.  Cohan,  tho  moving  .-spirit  of  thei 
entertainment,  sang,  danced  and  capered, 
vith   his  accustomed  nonchalance  and' 
fe'ayety.    In  a  son?  and  dialogue  with  I 
Mr.  Collier,  both  comedians  made  fun  ofj 
themselves  and  each  other  with  evident 
rell.sh  and  good  humor.  | 
There  was  hearty  and  well-deserved  I 
iuse  for  every  feature  and  apprecia-i 
for  the  individual  merits  of  thei 


Singing  to  the  Cows. 
It  was  reported  last  month  in  news- 
papers of  New  York  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Francisco,  owner  of  a  dairy  near  Mont- 
clalr.  N.  J.,  has  discovered  that  music 
Induces  cows  to  yield  more  milk.  He 
whistled  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
then  "Hail  Columbia,"  and  after  other 
tunes  "Dixie."  This  last  air.  to  quote 
the  New  York  Sun,  marked  "the  cul- 
niination  of  the  cows'  productivity." 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  that 
when  Tes.i  in  Thomas  Hardy's  novel 
a.s  at  Talbothay's  dairy,  dairyman 
rick  complained  of  the  cows  keeping 
ick  their  milk.  "Folks,  we  must  lift 
up  a  stave  or  two — that's  the  only  cure 
for't."  Mr.  Hardy  comments:  "Songs 
were  often  resorted  to  in  dairies  here- 
about as  an  enticement  to  the  cows 
when  they  showed  signs  of  withhold- 
ing their  usual  yield:  and  the  band  of 
milkers  at  this  request  burst  into  mel- 
ody—in purely  business  like  tones,  it  is 
true,  and  not  with  great  spontaneity; 
the  result,  according  to  their  own  belief, 
;  being  a  decided  improvement  during 
the  song's  continuance."  The  singers 
did  not  choose  national  airs;  the  song 
was  a  long-winded  ballad  about  a  mur- 
derer who  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  dark  because  he  saw  brimstone 
flames  around  him.  Then  the  dairyman 
told  a  story  to  prove  that  bulls  are  more 
moved  than  cows  by  a  tune. 


Nicotlana. 

It  is  gravely  stated  that  the  tobacco 
.  habit  adds  to  the  privations  of  a  siege 
in    Its   last   days.     The   statement  is 
made  with  reference  to  Kut,  but  some 
recall  Lueknow,  where  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  all  smoked  away,  and  even 
,  bark   was  consumed:   also  Ladysniith, 
where  the  men  smoked  dried  sunflower 
leaves  and  tea  leaves.     In  Ladysmith 
thr*-*  weeks  before  the  end  a  box  of 
pOo     cigars  cost  £6  10s.;   a  half-pound 
cake  of  black  tobacco  45   shillings;  a 
-  package   of    10    Virginia   cigai'ettes  25 
shillings. 

The  North  American  Indian  did  not 
object  to  leaves  or  bark.  He  invented 
KInnlkinik.  The  hunters  and  settleis  in 
the  Fifties  ami  before  applied  this  word 
to  a  mixture  of  half  and  half,  or  two- 
thirds  tobacco  and  one  of  red  willow 
bark ;  some  to  a  mixture  of  tobacco, 
sumach  leaves  and  willow  rind ;  and 
others  to  the  cortex  of  the  willow  only. 
The  Indian  also  smoked  rose-bark,  the 
lobelia,  the  larb.  Are  swe«t  fern  and 
ratt.an  still  smoked  by  schoolboys  in 
the  country?  We  have  not  tried  ground 
and  pulverized  mescal  buttons.    "A  few 

.  whiffs  of  mescal  smoke,  and  the  smoker 
becomes  completely  insane." 

Is  Florida  water  still  sold?  In  the 
Sixties  some  families  preferred  it  to 
cologne.  The  men  would  drench  their 
handkerchiefs  with  it  before  they  sol- 
emnly set  out  for  the  church.  We  re- 
member a  boy  who  smoked  his  first 
cigar  one  morning.  The  tobacco,  though 
it  was  vile,  did  not  make  him  sick.  His 
experience  was  thus  contrary  to  those 
related  in  Sunday  school  books  and  th» 
tracts  of  Father  Trask.    He  feared  de- 

.  tection  and  punishment,  however,  for 
the  dinner  hour  was  near  and  he  was 
hungry.  Ills  clothes,  his  hair,  his  moutt- 
stank  of  tobacco.  Thinking  to  remedy 
the  matter,  he  went  to  his  mother's 

■  bedroom,  threw  Florida  water  over  hl:^ 
I  coat,  rubbed  it  on  his  face  and  hair  im., 
took  a  swallow  or  two.  Thus  he  digg'  , 
his  own  pit.  The  purification  led  -it 
once  to  searchin.tr  inc|ulrle.<!,  confession 
and  parental  u.-«.  o'  a  vlding  whip. 


Not  the  Same. 

While  we  are  talking  about  words  and 
phrases,  let  us  call  attention  to  the 
translation  of  a  famili:ir  French  phrase 
into  "the  spirit  of  the  stairc.a.sc."  "The 
wit  of  the  stairs"  might  do.  Some 
speaking  English  use  this  phrase  Indif- 
ferently with  "the  hack  repartee,"  I.  e., 
the  jest  that  one  should  have  cracked  In 
reply  as  he  was  leaving  but  thought  of 
It  onlv  on  going  down  the  stairs  or  en- 
tertng"  a  carriage.  "Esprit."  however.  Is 
not  "spirit."  any  more  than  "tapis  '  Is 
"carpet"  in  another  familiar  phrase. 

"Rough  House." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  vol.  111..  1S57,  of  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education  Is  an  article  on 
"John  Henry  Wichern  and  the  Rough 
House  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many." 

The  article  say.^  that  Wlchern's  name 
"will  ever  be  a.-i.sociated  with  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  rotormatory  education- 
al movements  of  the  age  as  founder  and 
superintendent  of  the  Rough  House 
(Rauhe  Haus),  a  small  property  con- 
sisting of  small  thatched  cottages,  a 
sort  of  Institute  of  rescue  for  wayward 
boys,  established  about  1833." 

The  picture  of  Wichern  which  accom- 
panies the  article  shows  a  most  benevo- 
lent and  placid  looking  old  gentleman, 
with  no  signs  of  having  been  connected 
with  anything  like  our  modern  rough 
'  house. 

What  relation,  if  any.  Is  there  between 
the  Wichern  Rauhe  Haus  and  our  pres- 
ent rough  house?  F.  J.  W. 

Boston,  June  5.  • 

This  is  an  Interesting  question.  Bae- 
deker mentions  the  Rauhe  Haus  at 
Horn  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Ham- 
burg on  the  road  to  Bergedorf.  as  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  those  interested 
I,  in  missionary  t-stablishments.  (It  was 
at  Horn  on  a  common  that  the  annual 
Hamburg  horse  races  w-ere  held.) 

"Das  rauhe  Haus"  comes  from  the 
Plattdeutsch  "Dat  ruge  Hus."  The 
German-English  dictionary  of  Mt^i-et- 
Sanders  says  that  this  name  came  from 
"the  owner  of  the  house  In  Hamburg 
whose  name  was  'Ruge.'  "  If  this  is  so. 
there  is  surely  no  connection  between 
the  German  and  the  American  phrases. 

For  "rougli  house"  Is  given  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  as  an  Americanism. 
The  quotation  is  from  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine, March,  1S95:  "They  might  be  goin' 
to  hev  considerable  rough-house — a 
fuss.  I  mean,  sir."  We  have  heard  tho 
phrase  used  as  a  verb,  "to  rough-house 
it." 

"Altes  Haus,"  by  the  way.  in  German 
student  slang— "old  house"— means  "old 
fellow"  and  in  colloquial  speech,  "Jolly 
fellow,  blade  or  dog."— Ed. 

/6 


Economy  in  Food. 

There  i.s  m  icii  talk  in  England  at  pre.i- 
cnt  about  economy  in  the  kitchen.  Prcs- 
i^nt   prices   and    tho   threat   of  higher 
prices  in  the  futuro  should  teach  econ- 
jomy  in  Boston.  Some  housekeepers,  how- 
ever, witli   the  best  intentions  in  th« 
world,  have  vague  Ideas  of  thrift.  Thej 
remind  one  of  a  certain  bill  of  fare  ar- 
ranged by  the  Carlton  Club  in  London- 
•"The  committee,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion that  a  General  Fast  has  been  or- 
dained, has  directed  that  the  coffee  room 
dinner  shall  be  .strictly  confined  to:  Two 
soups,   fish,   plain  joints,  spring  tarts, 
omelettes  and  chce.se."    Turtle  soup.  It 
seems.  Is  not  regarded  a.s  a  luxury  in 
London,  because  as  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, lecturing  on  n.sh  as  food,  stated  thi 
conger  eel  is  tho  source  of  turtle  soup. 
Rook  pie  is'  recommended.    "The  only 
parts  used  of  the  bird-whlch  feeds  ,on 
much  the  same  fare  as  a  wood  pigeon  - 
are  the  breasts  and  other  tit-bits  of  th« 
■branchers."  or  rooklets, which  aresteeped 
in  milk  overnight  by  llie  careful  cook. 
Yet  our  Briti.sh  \\orking  classes  will  not 
eat  this  'war  foo<l.'  probably  suspecting 
.^onie  connection  between  the  rook  and 
the  carrion  crow.    A  farm  laborer,  who 
was  given  some  rook  pie.  devoured  tlia 
steak  and  other  'extras.'  but  ."et  asid<» 
the  chief  ingredient  with  the  comment: 
T  can  cat  crow,  but  T  do.in't  hanker 
arter  it.'  "    Another  objection  is  made; 
rook  pie  requires  expensive  "fixings. 
Steak  is  absolutely  necessary,  kidne>n 
improve  it.  and  there  should  be  hard- 
Ijoiled  eggs  galore.    Mature  rooks  hav^ 
gloosv  coat.=<.  underneath  wlii'-h  they  arrt 
unclean.     AVc   are    informed    that  th» 
Devonshire  rook  or  squab  i.ie  contain* 
no  rooks,  but  is  made  of  lean  pork  chops, 
slices  of  apple,  onion  and  potato,  all  in 
a  thick  rich  cru.sl.   It  is  to  be  eaten  hot, 
i,nd  i.s  the  same  thing  as  Coniish  pasty. 

Then  there  is  the  Insect  world.  Cock- 
chafers are  now  used  for  fodder  in 
Hungary.  Why  not  follow  the  advice  of 
Sir  Francis  Galton? 
creeping  things  at 
thought  highly  of  grasshoppers  roasted 
with  a  little  grease  in  an  iron  dish.  All 
untanned  hides  and  skins  are  good  foi- 
.food  and  great  Improvers  of  soup. 
Books  urging  the  u.se  of  insects  for  fo,.d 
were'  published  some  years  ago  m 
lorwice  and  England.  The  Frenchm.in 
gave  manv  recipes:  one  for  a  delicious 
bisque  of  cockroaches.  The  Englishman 
in  "Whv  Not  Eat  Insects?"  reminded 
the  reader  that  .spiders,  gi  asshoppn  s. 
white  ants  and  grubs  are  eaten  by 
busliVnen:  that  the  Romans  enjoyed 
caterpillars;  that  ants  have  been  bred 
for  the  kitchen  by  the  Panches.  Tie 
might  have  cited  the  case  of  de  Lalande. 
the  astronomer,  who  ate  spiders  raw:  of 
Anton  Filtz.  the  'cellist  at  Manheini, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  them  and 
found  they  tasted  like  strawberries:  of 
the  maid  mentioned  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who  searched  the  walls,  hunting 
for  spiders,  "which  she  would  not  only 
i  eat,  but  delighted  in  that  feeding,  and 
'  yet'  continued  in  good  iKibit  of  body." 
Michelet  believed  in  adding  Insects  to 
our  bill  of  fare.  The  English  author 
stated  that  caterpillars  taste  like  al- 
monds, spiders  like  nuts.  As  for  ants, 
they  should  be  eaten  with  a  little  butter 
and  sugar. 

In  Holland,  where  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  American  wheat,  a  baker  in  Breda 
.  grinds  up  tulip  bulbs  and  puts  t^^  o  part.l 
of  wheat  flour  to  one  of  bulb  powder. 
This  bread  is  said  to  be  palatable,  nutrl- 
;  tious  and  cheap.   The  Dutch  bakers  rec- 
'  ommend  it  officially,  and  the  minister 
■  of  war  has  advised  it  for  the  army. 


Most  kinds  of 
eatable."  Hi 
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.-Ml  Kngiish  "naval  officer  of  high 
iank"-probably  a  first  cousin  of  th» 
familiar  and  omniscient  "gentlemsn 
who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned "—has  much  to  say  about  the  re- 
cent sea  fight.  But  why  does  he  u.i'S 
the  word  "strafing."  which  is  neither 
English  nor  German?  Would  not  tbrash- 
Ing,  beating,  licking,  bashing,  lamba.'t- 
ing.  hiding,  thumping,  walloping,  any 
one  of  them,  serve  his  purpose?  Fui- 
therinore.  the  verb  "strafen"  Is  rath-r 
to  punish,  rtenalizc.  sentence  to  death, 
chasten  (in  a  thieological  .'eo-sei,  than  to 
heat,  wallop,  etc. 


CLEAN  KITCHENS 


Favorite  Sons. 

]  Let  us  quote  from  Brycc  s  •■.\mrrlcan 
Commonwealth  ":  "A  Favorite  Son  is  a. 
politician  respected  or  Admired  In  his 
own  slate,  but  little  regarded  beyond  It." 
,  Also  from  Charles  Ledyard.  Norton's 
"Political  .\mcricanisms": 

This  term  became  so 
,-.^f<-..i-cnce  to  loi-al  or 


"Favorite  Son, 

n--iini<.ii,   i:sf.(!  i'l 


V  a  - 


Thackeray  once  described  the  lot 
of  those  who  stopped  at  hotels  on 
the  European  Continent  for  the  put- 
pose  of  rauliing  them  in  order  <>f 
merit  for  Murray's  Guide  Books 
Lucky  was  the  man  who  was  oi  dered 
to  the  be.st  inns:  wretched  Uie  fate 
of  him  who  was  obliged  io  pass  re>i 
less  nights  and  eat  miserable  food 
so  that  travellers  might  be  warneil 
in  time. 

The  intrepid  who  are  now  at  woi  k 
in  New  York  examining  hotels,  res- 
taurants, eating  clubs  of  high  and 
low  degree  are  perhaps  more  foiln 
naie.  In  their  examination  of  kiti  h 
ens,  store  rooms  and  dining  rooms 
they  may  iai  e  -sumptuously  one  day. 
and  on  another,  shocked  by  sight 
and  smell,  be  unable  to  sit  at  lable. 
II  is  not  stated  that  there  is  ai:^ 
favoritism  In  the  assignment  >'f 
duty.  -\'of  does  the  expensive  li.-  ■ 
necessarily  have  a  cleaner  - 
or  show  greater  care  in  tli'^ 


of  Hum,  '.pre- 
leuciiii ;  :        1 1  vate 

b.ouses,  in  -palatial  resideuces.  '  the 
kitchen  is  not  always  a  pleasing,  re- 
assuring sight.  There  is  no  better 
cool{iug  than  that  of  a  '  niammy" 
on  a  Southern  plantation,  yet  a 
Xortherner  might  be  unable  to  eat 
if  he  should  visit  the  quarters  while 
the  meal  is  preparing.  More  than 
one  kitchen  in  high-tofleci  districts  of 
Boston  is  unappetizing,  although  the 
mistress  of  the  house  may  conde- 
scend to  make  a  daily  visit.  Nor 
floes  the  old  saw  that  every  one 
must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  life  con- 
sole the  not  unduly  fastidious,  who 
do  not  wish  to  eat  the  dirt  in  large 
cjuantities  even  when  it  is  not  ani- 
mated. 

That  theie  should  be  •'score  cards" 
tor  restaurants  in  any  city  is  an 
e.Kcellenr  idea.  Any  provider  of 
I'ood  should  welcome  e.vamination, 
lor  a  certificated  score  in  his  favor 
will  enlarge  his  custom.  The  lirave 
man  and  the  philosoi)iier — ibe  two 
words  are  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous— may  eat  gaily  at  table,  and 
•;ay:  "No  sane  person  ever  wishes, 
to  see  a  kitchen";  but  in  his  heart  I 
iie  hopes  that  it  is  clean;  that  the:- 
'ood,  of  good  quality,  has  been  kept! 
lecently,  protected  from  insects,  and''  ' 
it  a  pi'oper  temperature.  "Equip-' 
iiient"  and  "method"  are  now  in-' 
^pected  in  Boston.  .Matters  of  fact 
are  easily  regulated,  but  when  it 
■omes  to  cooking,  that  is  a  matter 
if  taste.  Good  bread,  for  instance, 
s  not  always  to  b-^  had  in  the  houses 
If  th«  well-to-do;  but  the  inmares 
n-e  appaiently  contented  with  what 
s  served  to  them^  The  average 
■.M;°loUe  ni  liome  or  in  h  restauraiii 
•s  leailier.v,  uneatable,  although  tlie 
i^ggs  may  have  been  irreproachable. 
IP  cleanliness  l)ecomes  the  rule  in 
ilie  kitchen,  little  by  little  the  taste 
of  those  eating  may  be  improved, 
but  not  by  inspectors.  A  committee 
<if  gourmets  mi.ght  not  be  unanimous 
in  passing  an  opinion. 


JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

Jolirt  (i.  Saxe,  whose  centenary 
will  soon  be  celebrated  at  Middle- 
bury  College.  A'f..  was  a  famous  wit 
land  satirist  in  his  da> .  His  verses 
■and  sayings  were  familiar,  quoted 
|ln  8))ee(;li  and  in  the  press.  Yet  the 
lanthologies  edited  by  Charles  A. 
(Dana  ("'I'he  Household  Tiook  of 
Poetry")  and  Btnersou  ("Parnas- 
>us"l  do  not  mention  his  name^ 
while  they  contain  humorotis  poems 
I  hat  were  ar  the  time  less  known: 
and  of  an  inferior  rank.  Perhaps  u 
few  today  may  recall  Saxe'.s  merry 
lingle  about  riding  on  the  rail,  th.e 
-atiiica!  poems  "Progress,"  pul) 
lished  in  pamphlet  form,  and  "Tlie 
Ptfoud  Miss  McBride!"  Six  years 
agb,  Mr.  Leonard,  the  compiler  of 
A  Book  of  Ijight  Verse,"  published 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  re- 
membered Saxe.  whose  "Mourner  a 
la  Mode"  is  included  in  that  pleas- 1 
ing  collection. 

Humorists   are   easily  forgotten. 
One  drives  out  another.    Yet  Saxe 
had  native  wit.   His  verse  sparkled. 
He  rhymed  easily  and  gracefully. 
Nor  was  his  humor  too  contempora- 
jneous.    He  ::bould  stand,  thongVi  in 
|a  lower  low,  with  Hood,  Praed,  Pea- 
coclv.  1-lolmes.  i^ocker,  Bunner;  but 
how  many  young  students  of  Ameri- 
Ican  literature  know  him  even  by 
name.  First  of  all  a  humorist  even 
in  satire,  as  a  poet  he  has  shared 
the  fate  of  many  Ameiican  humor- 
ists in  prose.  "John  Phoenix"  (Capt. 
George  H.  Derby)  is  not  known  so 
much  as  he  should  be,  even  in  Bos- 
Ida,  where  he  was  born.  "Orpheus 
C.  Kerr"  was  amusing  in  tbe  first 
vears  of  the  civil  war,  when  there 
rt'as  sad  need  of  humor  and  satire., 
Some  of  his  writings,  as  his  parody 
of  '  Jane  Byre,"  are  good  reading 
loday.   Webb,  who  wrote  as  "John 
Paul."  had  true  wit.   His  burlesque 
ot  "Griffith  Gaunt'  was  as  good  as 
any  one  ot  Bret  Harte's  condensed 
novels;  there  Is  no  higher  praise.' 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  whose  polit- 
cal  satire  was  biting,   exerted  a 
;reat  inRnence  in  his  day,  but  his 
^^ln1^  -     ■"  now  as  ignored  as  Rir  h- 


Feat^."  Even  the  laier  "Jobli  Bill- 
ings" and  "Bill  Nye"  are  seldom 
quoted.  A  few  may  recall  George 
Arnold  as  a  poet,  but  how  many  are 
acquainted  with  his  war  letters  to 
Vanity  Fair?  Of  all  the  earlier 
Sioup  only  Artemus  Ward  today  is 
liiint;:  •■.\rtenuis.  the  Delicious," 
iis  Charles  Reade  called  him;  Arte- 
iriiis,  whose  bodily  death  was 
mourned  in  Swinburnian  rhythm  by 
that  so'lier  English  weekly,  the  Spec- 
tator. 

The  celebration  of  Saxe's  birth- 
day should  awaken  interest  in  his 
verse.  American  literature  is  not 
too  rich  in  light,  graceful,  humor- 
ous poems.  The  interest  should  pass 
the  confines  of  Vermont,  which,  by 
the  way,  once  boasted  of  another, 
poet,  Charles  G.  Eastman,  whose 
"Snowstorm"  may  be  classed  witlt 
the  lines  of  Emerson  and  Whittier's 
I  nin  St  I-;  piece 

The  Dani.sli  Swim-  )!iiip.-'S 

to  give  a  performance  ol  "Hamlet"  car-  : 
ly  in  July  at  the  Castle'  of  Elsinore. 
Thus  the  Shakespeare  tercentenary  will 
be  celebrated.  The  Kronborg  Castle  is 
many  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  i 
Hamlet,  but  it  has  been  argued  "with-j 
some  plausibility  that  Shakespeare  may 
have  had  Kronborg  Castle  in  his  mind  j 
when  he  wrote  the  play;  for  it  had  cer- 
tain l.v  been  visited  by  some  of  his  fel- 
low-actors, and  possibly  by  himself; 
moreover,  the  manner.?  portrayed  in  the 
play  belong  rather  to  the  early  days  or 
Kronborg  than  to  any  period  to  which 
tlie  'Amlethus'  of  Saxo  Grammaticus 
can  possibly  be  assigned.  An  address  is 
to-be  delivered,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
f-erfoimanee,  by  some  Danish  scholar. 
Di.  George  Brandes,  to  whom  the  ta.«k 
would  natUT-ally  be  allotted,  is  unfort- 
iinately  not  availabte.  A  piece  of  old 
-Danish  music,  which  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  British  Museum,  will  also 
be  performed.  No  one  in  Denmark 
would  dream  of  tlie  glaring  anachronism 
ot  introducing  into  'Hamlet'  the  Danish 
national"  song  of  today.  Ewald's  King 
Chri.stian,  as  English  and  German  man- 
agers liave  been  known  to  do.  It  is 
about  as  appropriate  as  it  would  be  to 
make  'Scots  wha  hae'  the  overture  to 
'Macbeth.'  " 

It  has  been  remarked  that  for  some 
Inscrutable  reason  poet.s  have  repre- 
sented Elsinore  to  be  a  towering  preci- 
pice. Campbell  wrote  "B.v  Thy  'Wild  and 
Stormy  Steep.  Elsinore."  and  FranUlin 
Lushington,  describing  the  fleet  sailin.g 
for  the  Crimean  war,  exclaimed: 

Our  armies  sally  forth,  to  the  east  and  lo 

the  north — 
By  the  lion  of  Gibraltar  and  the  steep  of 

Elisinore, 

To  which  Grant  Duff  replied:  "The 
fai-t  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sand  at 
Elsinore  is  fringed  by  as  flat  a  coast 
as  one  could  wish  lo  see."  But  Hora- 
tio on  the  platform  before  the  castle, 
dissaudin^  Hamlet  from  following  the 
Ghost  says:  # 

"What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  tlood.  my 
lord. 

Or  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
Does  not  Mrs.   Memans  describe  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  landing  on  a  "stern  and 
rockbound  coast." 

The  castle  of  Kronborg,  the  CVown 
castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick II.  It  was  completed  "in  15S5.  In 
that  year  a  troupe  of  strolling'  i  u'  ii 
actoi;s  played  at  Elsinore.  R' 
made  to  them  in.  the  town  .  .  , 
There  is  an  entry  of  the  expenditure 
of  four  skilling  "for  the  repair  of  the 
board  fence  between  the  house  of 
Lauritz.  town  clerk,  the  town  hall  and 
yard,  Avhich  the  people  broke  down  the 
time  the  English  played  in  the  yard." 
The  troupe  cinie  back  later  and  stayed 

0  while.  Some  have  thought  that 
Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  company. 

.\  contributor  to  the  New  York  Dra- 
matic Mirror  in  1903  described  the  cas- 
tle as  a  very  large,  gray  stone  building 
enclosing  an  open  court,  and  standing 
"on  a  low  bluff  washed  by  the  waves  of 
the  sea."  This  bluff  is  said  to  be  not 
over  150  feet  at  the  higliest  point. 

Saxo  Grammaticus  wrotf  towards  the 
end  of  the  lith  ccntiir\-,  imt  hi.s  wori; 
!  was  first  published  in  ir,lt.  Richard 
Grant  "^'hite,  referring  to  the  s;i.\  ing  in 
the  first  chapter  of  "Tlic  lI.\.=iorie  of 
Hainblet"    that   the   event.?   tliercin  re- 

1  orded  took  place  "lon.g  time  before  tlie 
kingdom  of  Denmark  received  the  faith 
of  .Jesus  Christ."  sairl  ibii  in  tlie  eye  of 
Sliakespeare's  iinai;in:)  i  i-  n  V,  is  c  harac- 
ters lived  in  later  time.;;  "and  perhaps 
the  Iflth  century  may  be  accepted  as 
the  period  whicli  he  had  in  mind.  .  .  . 
.\,s  fiir  a.s  concerns  the  effect  which 
Sii'kespeare  intended  to  produce,  the 
M.  tion  may  be  sirpposed  to  take  place 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  'Wars  of  the 
Rcses." 

In  Paris  an  adaption  of  "  1  he  Tain- 
(n^  of  the  Shrew"  has,  been  playing  at 
the  Comedie  Francai.se.  "While  it  may 
br  .efficient  to  say  that  M.  Grand  is  not 
r,„iuclin.  Mile.  Cecilc  Sorcl , chiefly  sug- 
-.--tf!  how  difficult  is  the  mere  concep- 
(iMM  llic  .--li'c  "  iM  'he  good  l-'rencli 
,'   ■  .  ;  have  not  yd 


ifouclicd  ilie ' dopi : il:  of  Shakcspca i  c.  tney 
|ha\c  given  us  abund,ant  cause  for  pr<de 
and    profound    gi-atitude.  '   There  has 
Ibcen  a  collection  of  litci-ary  and  .other 
Irelics  and  curiosities  and  today  the  joint 
kelebration    of    Shakespeare    and    Cor-  . 
Ivante.«  lias  been  brought  to  a  triuinrJnant  , 
|concluslon  with  a  mixed  performance  alT; 
tlie  first  national  theatre."  "  ',:' 

The  Shaiiespoarc  anniversary  was  •' 
celebrated  in  X-'aris  on  April  ."iO  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Souvenir  Litterairc  .Soci- 
ety before  the  monument  of  the  poet  in 
the  boulevard  ITaussmann.  Bc^iil' 
ni.mtter  of  distinguished  French 
tours,  there  were  present  a  rp\>t' 
till  number  of  members  of  the  Hiiti,«li 
(oiuii.N.  "The  president  of  the  society,  , 
M.  c'amille  le  Senne,  eloquently  charac- 
terized the  sense  and  import  of  the 
demonstration.  'The  glorification  of 
Shakespeare.'  lie  said,  'is  a  new  link 
between  the  two  peoples  who  are  re- 
united forever  b,v  a  sublime  fraternity 
in  arms  in  a  world-wide  war.  It  comes 
Pt  tiie  proper  hour,  it  rallies  unanimous 
support.  If  at  a  certain  moment  in  our 
lii.story  this  unanimit.v  tarried,  it  •n-as 
becaii.«e  the  diverse  influences  a'lienated 
among  us  many  people  from  what 
seemed  to  intense  a  manifestation  of 
energy.  Times  are  greatl.v  changed, 
jand  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  the 
lesfon  which  detaches  itself  from 
Shakespeare's  intellectual  force  is  ap- 
Ipreciated  at  its  proper  value.'  " 

Listen  to  this  cxtrai  t  from  the  article 
:by    Rudolph    Fuer.st    pulilished    in  the 
.■Vossische  Zeitiuig  i  Berlin): 
■  "But  who  can  .say  whether  the  youn.g 
giant  would  have  attained  to  the  super- 
human stature  of  world  supreinacy  if 
endlessly  solicitous  alien  hands  had  not 
.liberated  Shakespeare  from  his  cold  pa- 
rental home'?    That  is  what  Germania, 
the  foster-inotber.  who  is  today  so  grate- 
full.v   besmirched,   did    for   him   in  her 
.boimdiess  unseUi.?hiie.«s.    And  later  she 
'  -lid  so  much   for  her  adopted  son  that 
there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  do. 
What  preferential  place  mar  her  fire- 
side, even  better  than  thru  :ilintir,|  i,. 
own  dearest  and  greatest  .  luUhrn,  h.i,, 
she  not  assigned  him!    Ho«  has  .she  not 
battled,   as   if   for   her   own   flesh    and  ; 
blood,    against    those    who    have    even  ; 
'combated  his  very  existence'?  To  pre- 
serve  his  "work  in  all   its  purity.   Ger-  , 
jmania  ha.s  mobilized  an  army  of  her  ; 
greatest  t^iinkersl    From  the  soul  of  his  i 
Hamlet  and   of  his   Shylock   Germans  > 
have   extracted   the  deepest  meaning—  j 
heritages    which    his    homeland    could  j 
|iie\er    divine:     Had    the    Ghurkas.    in  I 
Ircalization  of  tlie  wishes  of  the  maddest  ' 
English    lords,    succeeded    in   breaking  | 
into  the  parks  of  Potsdam,  they  would  j 
have  needed  only  the  culture  of  a  few  I 
hundred  years  to  en.loy  Sliakespeare  in  ' 
at  least  one  Berlin  theati-e  every  even-  { 
ing  of  the  week  or  at  this  moment  of  ' 
tlje  tercentenary  to  attend  the  entire  1 
cycle  of  his  works.    Shakespeare's  ffes-  ; 
ti\  al  days  were  always  ours.    In  Wei-  j 
mar  his  statue  stands  next  to  those  of  > 
our  greatest— Goethe  and  Schiller."  j 
The   Paris  con  e.spondent   of  the  Rail' 
Mall  Gazette  (May  19)  writes  that  "war. 
has  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  oblig- ' 
lug   theatrical  revue  authors   to   brush  , 
up   their  wit.      Hitherto  anyone  could  j 
Jrtage  a  revue  providing  he  found  a  suffi-  I 
eicncy  of  pretty  women  and  could  in-  ' 
ducc  them  to  display  themselves  with- 
out undue  qualms  of  modesty.  Rublii 
oninion  will   not  tolerate   the  old-time 
kind  of  'show'  during  llie  war.  ^'^'il!l- 
eut  being  puritans,  theatregoers  think  a 
certain  measure  should  be  kept  and  this 
puts  authors  in  a  quandary.      One  ot 
them  wiio  finds  it  difficult  to  conform 
With  the  ne%v  taste  complains  that  the 
war  will  ruin  his  profession.    The  pubfic 
U  not  going  to  pay  just  to  look  at  weli 

knowtT  stars  in  ordinary  every-day  cos-J 
tumes— and  the  others  are  barred.  Half 
the  ordinary  topical  subjects  being 
taboo  also,  the  unfortunate  author  is  at 
his  wit's  end  to  get  a  book  that  will  . 
'take.'  A'  few  succeed,  but  only  a  very 
few.''  '  '  ; 

The  London  Times  published  an  amus-  f 
ing  review  of  Martin  Harvey's  revival 
of    "Richard    IH.''    at    His  Majesty's 
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Theatre,  May  ii. 
that  Shakesi)efnc'.= 
seen  his  best  ds 
ble  and  quak-     i  • 
fathers  undoubtedl: 


"It  is  to  be  feared 
■P.ichard  III.'  has 
\'  .   no  longer  tiom- 

■  hiin,  as  our  r':ii-e- 
did:  we  find  it  dif- 


ficuli  not  to  take  liim  as  a  joke,  though 
the  joke  be  a  grim  one.  There  is  reason 
in  killing  near  relatives,  as  in  roasting 
eggs.  Murder  one  or  two  and  you  will 
be  terrible,  but  murder  half  a  dozen, 
and  we  only  smHe.  We  smile  becaxise 
we  cannot , quite  believe.  F^r  one  thing 
we  hardly  know  the  victims;  they  only 
appear  to  be  slaughtered,  and'  wdien 
their  ghosts  come  in  a  band  to  haunt 
Rii  hard's  dreams  we  can  hanlly  tell 
which  is  which.  And  then  Ri  liarrl  i~ 
so  blandly  vicarious  .-i  uiinbi.r'  If 
he  would  but  do  soni'  .illini; 
for  himself:     •   •    ♦    x!  '  "Uc 

step  from  the  macabre  to  ui,..  r.uiculous. 
and  Richard  takes  it.  If  you  smile  at 
him  as  murderer,  you  positively  laugh 
at  him  as  a  hypocrite.  His  hn.»irir''s 
with  the  prayerbook  and  the  pri-  si  l^  - 
fore  the  good,  gullible  citizen^s  of  Lon  lon 
would  not  in  reality  deceive  a  baby. 
Thus  the  only  thing  to  do  with  Richard  [ 
nowadays  is  to  enter  into  the  fun  of! 
the  thing  and  make  .liim  a  kind  of! 
ghastly  Punchinello.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
did  that,  and  so  does  Mr.  Martin  Har- 
\  e.v.  Yet  Mr.  Harvey  contrives  to  Ki\  e 
you  a  good  many  shivers,  and  there  Is 
throughout  his  performance  a  certain 
elegance  of  style,  as  of  a  virtuoso  in 
\il1rr,\-  who  enio>--  ■■'■r,--    fiorit  n  i-a  an(l| 


-ill,.'  a-U.\ii!..,  1,1,1  that  i.^.  ot  cours. 
among  the  venerable  traditions  of  the 
part.  On  the  whole,  he  makes  an  ex- 
cellent Richard,  picturesque,  full  of  hu- 
mor, and  romanticany  monstrous.  Hr 
has  the  valuable  help  of  Mi.?s  tJcnevievi 
Ward  as  the  cursing  Queen  Margaret 
Curses,  perhaps— like  Bob  Acres's  damns 
—have  had  their  day.  One  cannot  affonl 
them  more  than  an  archaeological  inter- 
est. Bui  Miss  Ward  rolls  out  her  lines 
magnificently,  and  .such  elocution  a . 
hers  is  always  impressive."  We  still  re- 
member Joyfully  the  scowling  Barrj- 
Sullivan  a.s  Richard. 

^  Congreve's  comedy.  "The  Double  Deal- 
er." was  revived  by  the  Stage  Society  in 
London,  May  15.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
found  that  the  plot  is  tiresome  and 
absurd.  Much  of  tb«  dialogue  is  hardl?.' 
.saved  by  its  style  from  flatness  and 
tedium.  "We  sat  under  a  procession  of 
duologues,  some  entertaining.  some 
simply  dull."  '  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  that  the  rich- 
ness of  .-atirc  and  the  music  of  its  dia- 
logue arc  still  pungent  and  pleasing, 
but  it  admitted  that  "the  highly  re-  I 
spcclable  company  freely  inferred  and 
actually  said  things  that  would  be  quite  ' 
unrepeatable  at  a  dinner  table."  The  ; 
Daily  Chronicle  said  that  "here  the  Eng- 
lish comedy  reaches  its  higthcst  per- 
fection, a  perfection  from  which  even 
the  genius  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith 
is  a  decline.  Of  course,  it  is  hopeless 
to  deny  that,  according  to  modern  stand- 
ards, all  the  ladies  are  lax  and  all  the 
gentlemen  loose.  If  you  take  them  as 
human  beings  they  are  incorrigible 
blackguards  all.  But  actually  Congreve.s 
.suffers  neither  virtue  nor  vice  upon  the 
stage.  Hi.s  characters  move  in  a  pun- 
gently  astringent  and  quite  a  moral  at- 
mosphere of  their  own.  Everyone  is 
quite  heartless:  so  where's  the  harm" 
Congreve's  wit  is  all  headwork.  There 
is  never  a  heart-heat  in  all  his  comic 
theatre.  So  why  quarrel  with  the  moral.s 
of  his  marionettes?  As  well  censure  the 
changes  tf  the  inconstant  moon!  In 
point  of  fact.  Congreve's  people  are 
finite  nice,  compared  yvith  the  creatures 
of  some  modern  musical  comedies.  For 
they  are  never  in  earnest  about  their 
wickedness,  and  the  others  are  •  *  • 
The  setting  was  so  entirely  apropos  to 
the  period  that  a  waxen  candle  dropped 
tallow  on  the  spinnet."  There  was  music 
by  Purcell  for  the  harpsichord.  The 
curtain  was  up  between  the  acts.  Few 
changes  were  made-^in  the  text.  Did  any 
actress  have  the  courage  to  speak  the 
prologue?  When  the  comedy  was  first 
played  in  1694,  it  wa.s  unsuccessful.  The 
audience  was  shocked  by  the  characters 
of  Maskwell  and  Lady  'Touchwood. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Harvey  in  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew"  (His  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  1.5); 
"His  gallant,  good-humored,  and,  in  its 
own  way.  chivalrous  Petruchio,  takes 
away  all  the  unpleasant  sense  of  brutal- 

I  ity  that  had  grown  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional with  the  character.  With  Jlr.  Har- 
vey the  horsewhip  rarely  flourished  and 
never  cracked.   -Miss  De  Silva  remain.s 

I  practically  the  only  'laughing  Katharina 
we  hsAc  had.'J 

"Ye  Gods!"  a  farce  by  Stephen  Robert 
and  Eric  Htidson,  was  produced  at  the 

;  Kingsway  Theatre.  London,  May  20.  The 

I  protagonist    was    disrespectful  tow-ard 

I  some  .\frican  idols,  who.  in  revenge, 
cast  on  him  a  spell  which  turns  his 
.'■  w-eetheart's  Ibve  into  hate  and  the  in- 
difference of  every  other  woman  to  pas- 
.sion.  "Thus  you  are  invited."  says  tlie 
Times,  "to  conteinplate  the  troubles  of  a 
Don  Juan  nialgre  lui.  a  Don  Giovanni 
who  is  wooed  by  Uonna  Elvira,  and 
Donn  i  ,  ;iiid  Zerlina.  to  his  own  em- 

liari  '  is  sweetheart's  indigna- 

tion. .  .its  of  i.>ersonal  violence 

from  till  unorotis  ladies'  husbands.  To 
make  the  threats  more  terrible,  one  hus- 
band happens  to  be  a  pugilist,  another  a 
fire-eatin.g  colonel,  and  so  forth— farce, 
.sou  remember,  is  under  no  obligation  to 
be    supcrsubtle.     When    the    spell  ha.s 

j  worked  crescendo  until  all  the  women 
on  the  stage  have  become  a  set  of  croto- 

I  maniac  furies,  it  is  suddenly  dissolved.  " 


Phronicle  said  of  the  last 
frenzy  can  scarcely  be 


The  Daily 
scene:  "!' 

defined  ...... 

The  Loh  ,11    .     i"S  (May  20) .  did  not 
care   for    Mme.    Pavlona   in   the  film 
plav,   "The  Dumb  Girl  of  Portici."  at 
Philharmonic   Hail,   chiefly   because  it 
is    "a   spectacular  photo-play."  .Mmc 
Pavlowa  in  the  scenes  of  court  pageant- 
ry and  village  life,  prison  cruelty  and 
,  street  riots  "is  doing  no  more  than  any 
'  ordinary  film  actor  might  do  and  not 
!  doing  it  noticeably  better  tlian  hundreds 
I  of  them  do.    And  throughout  the  musi- 
I  eian  has  little  more  chance   than  the 
\  pianist  of  the  .  ordinary  cinema,  whos-^ 
only  business  is  to  add  a  general  sens' 
of  enlivenment  to  what  is  gojng  on.  .  . 
I  Taken   as    a    whole    the  performanc<^ 
I  shows  in  a  striking  way  how  realism 
■  shuts  the  door  to  musical  expression 
The  producers  seem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end,  that  is  to  sa>-.  with  the 
i  story  instead  of  witli  the  idea.  Wha' 
,  we  should  like  to  sec  would  be  a  film 
;  which  .set  out  to  interpret  Mme.  Pav- 
I  Iowa's  art  and  called  in  mu.=ic:  to  re- 
enforce  its  rhythm."    The  Times,  refer- 
i  ring  to  Charlie  Chaplin,  says  that  he 
and  his  producer  achieve  an  impression 
I  of  rhythmic  absurdity  which  ought  to 
I  be  irresistible.    "How  is  it  that  no  com- 
tposer  has  yet  given  us  a  Charlie  Cliap- 

lin   4'r-ll.  -zr,""     T(   n  ■!■     ll-re   'if    s;,irl  ■ 

^rln.     I     ■  ■  ■ 
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The  I'all  Mall  Gazette  says  of  BlBar  s 
Dreuni  of  Gerontlus  ' :  "The  Catholic 
■  ntirnenl  of  both  popni  and  mu«ic,  whi<-h 


■■  wllhi'nit  faria!  oxproissioii. 
'h(>  ne'.x  t.'ix  on  nnmsenients 
.*V  '"^  pro.lucllve  if  a  provla- 

IJ***'  '  •'>■  Qi-een  Anne  HKalnst 

[*•"•'  iithcnils.     were    still  en- 

[  force  .  This  stipiiliitcil  that  "no  per- 
sona si  nil  i-oinc  iiitf)  n  playhouse  with- 
««t  pM>inK  thi-  pru-is  ostiihlislied  for 
tteJr  rrspe.  il\o  i  l:,.  '  It  was  further 
Id  down  thm  "n.!  iM-rton  of  what  iiual- 
lt>"  *-oovci-,  iirrsimio  to  ro  holiind  the 
•cenes.  or  eome  upon  the  stace,  cither 
hefr,..  ni  during  the  actins  of  any  plav. 

Tf    any     pmsoMs  wliatsoexer 
f  ibcy  this  our  known  pleasure 

inand,  wo  shall  proceed  against 
em   as   t  <inteniners   of  our   royal   au-  k 


llor)t\ 
(Dea. 

T 
;  Mall 
I  Ulennt 


nr.]  .li 


irbers  of  the  publlck 
miole. 

•.'ondrnt  of  the  Pall 
that  "the  most  Par- 
act  re^-iscs.  the    idol    of  the 


I  Boulevard   public  a'nu   easily   the   first  i 


n-ight   have  b*en  an  obstacle   to  llicir  ^  •'There  is  an  old  beilof."    It  spoke 


use  before  the  war.  Is  less  so  now,  when 
Knglish  people  have  made  the  discovery 
that  their  national  rt^ligion  is  much  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  crude  I^utheran 
beliefs  of  north  Germany  than  it  is  from 
the   generous   revival   of   fa;th    in  the 

Lniin  countries." 

Composilions  l>y  Joseph  Spealjrht  were 
performed  in  London  May  18.  "Mi 
Speaight  is  a  moderately  prolific  writer 
of  verv-  agreeable  mysical  miniatures. 
■who.se  only  fault  is  that  their  realism 
too  often  concerns  itself  with  obvious. 
e.Ktornal  aspects  of  the  suhject.s  he 
selects  for  lllusti  ation.  If  he  coutd  be 
persuaded  to  have  Just  a  little'  more 
confidence  in  the  imagination  of  his 
audience,  it  is  probate  that  his  style 
would  gain  in  distinction.  Failing  that, 
such  works  a.s  the  'Ariel'  Fantasy  for 
string  quartet   inevitably    approach  to 


favorite  of  the  footlights.'  I.as  decided  I  l^"         °^  'i?^        ^'T'"^  "'"."f 


to  retire  from  the  stage."  He  does  not 
name  her.  Is  she  Rcjane?  Her  reasons 
for  wiilidrawal  are  as  follows:  "I  pre- 
fer to  abdicate  rather  than  to  he  over- 
thrown. The  day  of  such  as  I  am  is 
past.  After  the  war  the  public  will  have 
none  of  us.  Dramatic  autliors  are  like 
everyone  else,  and  must  play  to  the 
fancy  of  the  day.  That  fancy  will,  for 
a  very  lontr  time  to  come,  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  very  common  and  gar- 
den kind  of  boulevard  pla>-.  I  am  not 
Blmple  enough  to  think  that  the  war  is 
going  to  make  us  models  of  virtue  from 
one  day  to  the  other,  but  I  do  say  it  is 
going  to  change  our  mode  of  life  from 
A  to  Z.  Tlip  Franco  of  tomorrow  will 
have  to  settle  down  to  liard  work:  friv- 
olity and  all  that  comes  from  it  will 
have  to  take  a  hack  place.  In  fact,  for  • 
years  to  come  it  will  be  a  thing  un-' 
Known,  \\  hat  we  used  to  condone  with 
a  toleiant  smile  in  the  past  will  he  ruled 
out  altogether  in  the  early  future.  The 
Dame  au.x  Camelias  will  be  eclipsed  bv 
[the  simiile.  stay-af-liome  housewife. 
Women  have  had  too  easy  a  time  for  at 
least  tiie  past  two  decades.  Men  were 
at  their  feet,  and  they  could  do  what 
they  pleased  with  them.  Women  rule.l 
the  world,  and  the  daughters  of  Aphro- 
dite reigned  supreme.  Xow  that  three- 
part.s  of  our  men  have  b'een  taken  from 
us.  never  to  return,  woman  will  have  to 
change  her  tactics.  Man  will  be  a  prize 
worth  winning,  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  prizes  to  go  round.  By  one  of 
those  curious  turns  of  the  wlieel  of  life, 
the  domesticated,  loving,  cherishin.?! 
clinging  to  th*  husband  kind  of  woman 
Is  going  to  gTme  into  her  own  again. 
Women  who  have  nursed  tlie  wounded, 
worked  hard  at  war  charities,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  what  not,  will  have 
learned  that  all  is  not  dress  and  glitter 


here  again  there  are  degrees  of  qualit\ 
ni^d  that  of  Mr.  Speaight  is  not  to  be 
despised.  When  he  turns  to  more  am- 
bitious work,  as  In  his  new  piano  quin- 
tet, he  loses  the  advantage  of  dainty 
lllu.otration.  and  is  not  over  well  pro- 
vided .  with  greater  things  to  take  its 
place.  Then  he  recedes  from  the  special 
position  attained  by  his  miniatures  and 
takes  his  place  in  the  army  of  writers 
of  smcere.  acceptable  chamber  music." 

Miss  Ada  Davis  recently  .sang  in  Lon- 
'  don.  "For  an  encore  she  selected 
I  Delibes  s  song  about  the  pretty  girls  of 
:  Cadiz,  which  .«hp  pronounced  to  rhvme 
;  with  sticks."  She  might  have  answered: 
:  "And  the  critic  puts  an  acute  accent 
:  over  the  first  'e'  in  Delibes." 
!  This  Mr.  Speaight.  by  the  wav.  has 
I  written  little  string  quartet  pieces  por- 
;t  raying  Shakespearean  characters 
Queen  .Mab.  Tilanla.  Cobweb.  Moth! 
I  Mustard  Seed  among  them. 
I  "Dr.  Vaughan  Willlamss  cvcle  of 
;  songs  for  tenor  voice,  string "  quartet 
1  and  piano,  from  A  Shropshire  Lad,'  has 
I  at  last  struck  roots  in  the  sluggish  im- 
1  agination  of  the  London  public." 

Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet  '  Svmpho- 
I  ny  was  revived  in  London  mav  22  The 
l>aily  Chronicle  wished  that  nearlv  all 
the  vocal  part  hart  been  cut  out:  "The 
dulness  and  crudity  of  which  is  in  such 
1  contrast  to  the  wonderful  brilliance  and 
j  subtlety  of  the  Orchestral  part  of  the 
symphony."    The   Daily  Telegraph  ex- 
pressed the  same  wish. 
■•    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  Miss  Ade- 
la  Verne's  performance  of  Schumann's 
"Canifival"  (May  l.i)  undulvheavv.  "Her 
1  figures  in  medley  had  very  Teutonic  feet 
-more  Teutonic  than  Schumann  himself 
I  ever  gave  them,  for  his  imagination  was 
V  Immeasurably  less  pedestrian  than  that 
■'  of  his  countryman." 
'    Vsaye  and  De  Pachmann  gave  a  con- 


•ly.  a 
I  l  ied  l»iu; 
iii'.-ai  .<■>  ^li.   '  J  I.- ;u  1  :i  I  ion  uliicli  i.m,..^.- 
with  the  s;reatest  things  In  choial  rausi. 
whether  produced  in  this  country  or  in 
any    other."      The     Daily  Telegraph 
seemed  to  prefer  a  setting  of  Lockhart's 

of 


'  I'arry  .as  "the  sturdy  cliampion,  in  an 
age  of  kaleidoscopic  change,  of  the  for- 
mal music  of  a  day  that  has.  for  most 

•  others,  long  since  gone  by.  And  it  Is 
out  of  no  spirit  of  pedantry  that  he 
clings  to  the  old  methods,  but  because 
the  more  e.x.-icting  and  the  more  elabor- 
ate the  form,  with  the  greater  truth  and 
the  greater  freedom  does  hff  express 
himself." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  on  May  22  found 
that  Ravel's  .string  quartet  not  only 
grows  upon  one  each  time  it  is  heard, 
"and  it  contains  not  only  this  element  of 
true  greatness  in  music,  but  also  the 
other  that  it  attains  a  great  clima:^  In 
the  wonderful  slow  movement,  and  of 
how  many  modern  quartets  may  that 
justifiably  be  said?  The  slow  movement, 
ns  a  fact,  is  the  rock  on  which  the  ma- 
jority of  composers  strike.  Not  so 
Ravel." 

•  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Elgar  "Dream 
of  Gerontius  '  festival,  including  the  two 
preliminary  performance.s  at  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  amounted  to  not  less  than  $22,- 
oiXi.  The  audiences  at  the  eight  concerts 
numbered  all  told  nearly  iO.flOO. 

;    Young  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  editing  a 
I  new    magazine.    Contemporary  Music, 
I  published  at  Tetrogra*.  * 
;    Mrs.  Milligan  Fox,  founder  and  honor- 
able secretary  of  the  Irish  Folksong  So- 
'  clety,  has  dk-d.     Her   "Annals   of  the 
Irish   Harpers  "   was  published   in  1911. 
She  also  published  performing  editions 
of  Irish  folksongs.    She  visited  this  city 
some  years  ago. 

Miss  Lucy  Gales  recently  organized 
performances  of  "Faust"  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  took  the  pa'rt  of  Marguerite. 
We  are  informed  that  "many  of  the 
hearers  spoke  afterward  of  the  depress- 
ing and  terrifying  effect  of  the  opera  up- 
on their  minds,  which,  of  course,  was 
the  best  of  tributes  to  the  artistic  tri- 
umph of  the  star-producer."  In  the 
same  article  Jliss  Gates  is  characterized 
as  "the  Maude  Adams  of  grand  opera." 
Mr.  B.  Cecil  Gates  conducted.  "His 
reading  of  the  score  supplemented  in  ar- 
tistic fashion  the  elu.sive  note  of  spiritu- 
al tragedy  which  made  of  this  presenta- 
tion an  exposition  of  all  life  rather  than 
the  sensual  description  of  a  German  sa- 
vant's personal  debauchery." 


In  this  world,  and  that  woman  wa.s7nader;  ^f".  '"Eether  in  Albert  Hall.  London 
to   be   something   more   than   -  i  .  '"^y  .1. 


-      a   gilded  I 

plaything.    Fnlike  the  late  girl  of  thef 
period,  tliey  will  no  longer  Jjespise  the! 
old-fashioned,    humdrum   .i({<rs    of  the 
home,  of  motherhood,  and  of  domestic-! 
Ity.  -  This  is  the  atmosphere  we  are' 
drifting  Into:  indeed,  the  country  can- 1 
not  be  rebuilt  again  witiiout  it.  Boule- 
vard plays  can  find  no  room  in  such  a 
picture.      Tiie  Parisienne  as  we  knew 
her  has  got  to  go.  if  she  has  not  al- 
ready gone.    I  sec  it  coming,  and  rather 
than  become  an  overthrown  idol.  I  pre- 
felr  to  blow  out  my  lamp  and  steal  out 
of  the  temple  on  the  tip  of  my  toes  be- 
fore It  all  comes  clattering  down  about 
my  head." 

It   is    interesting    to    hear    that  Mr 
granville  Barker  is  writing  a  plav  round 
Stevenson's  and  Lloyd  Osbourne's  "The 
Wronc   Box."    But  why  are  not   those  i 
admirable  Stevenson  and  Henlev  pla\s. 
"Beau   Austin"  and  "Admiral  Guinea,'' 
revived?    It  is  probable  that  they  were] 
not  Commercial  successes,  but  they  were 
^rtalnly    artistic    successes,    and  the 
lUdgmeiit  of  today  might  quite  conceiv- 
jably  turn  them  into  money-makers.  Mr. 
(Sidney  Valentine's  personification  of  the  , 
:bllnd  old  rascal.  Pew.  in  "Admiral  Gui-  j 
nea,"  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  who  j 
saw  it  .nj  oni-  nf  ihe  most  telling  nieces  | 
at  work  tiiat  sound  actor  evtr  did.  And  I; 
the  w!  ..le  play  is  inl^.sely  dramatic. — 
Daily  '  liionicle.  • 

M-       -ai-ah     Bernhardt    was  read- 
French  nationality  on  May  I«.  |' 
Greek   by  marrying  the 
.1  in  1S.<;2.   This  marriage  II 
London.    The   pair  sep- 

i .Miiia  s.iiiamm.  who.>=e  death  is  an- 
nouutcd,  ■was  a  favorite  soubrettc  In 


Offenbach's  "Madame  Favart"  was 
revived  in  London  Mav  22  by  the  Sterling 
.MacKinlay  Opei-Atic  Society.  "  'I  am  an 
artless  thing."  sings  Mme.  Favart.  but 
Mme.  Favart  was  not  so  "artless' as  Far- 
nle's  adaptation  of  Chivot  and  Duru's 
book,  with  its  labored  jokes  and  feeble 
puns.  " 

At  the  second  of  Joseph  Holbrooke's 
"smoking  concerts  ^May  16)  a  Trio 
by  Amberg.  a  Dane,  and  Juon's  Di- 
vertimento—"both  attractive  works  of 
easily  accessible  style"— were  performed. 
"There  were,  as  before,  a  number  of 
wounded  soldiers,  whose  musical  appe- 
tites were  not  strained  as  violently  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  when  one  of  the 
critics  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  in  a 
word  in  their  defence— a  word  which  Mr. 
Holbrooke  resented  and  'pilloried'  in 
yesterday's  program."  This  little  notice 
exasperated  Mr.  Holbrooke,  who  prompt- 
ly wrot^  to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  as  follows:  "I  ask  your  kind 
space  for  an  explanation.  Tour  critic 
says  I  'pilloried'  one  of  the  notices  on 
my  concert  last  Tuesday  because  the 
critic  "put  in  a  word  for  the  wounded 
soldiers'  whom  I  invited  to  the  concerts. 
I  suggest  the  notice  was  mischievous, 
unfair,  and  not  meant  to  defend  the 
soldiers  against  the  music,  but  it  was 
meant  to  do  the  concerts  no  good:  L'n- 
fortunately,  I  have  had  many  such  no- 
tices on  my  concerts.  They  are  not 
;  critical  notices.  As  T  have  given  these 
concerts  for  1.5  years  with  much  oppo- 
sition^ and  the  cause  is  British  music,  I 

do  think  this  sort  of  notice  is  enlire|\ 
useless  if  the  concerts  are  to  prosper. 
We  have  given  good  and  new  native 
works  at  these  concerts,  and  artists 
like  Sir  Henry  Wood.  Lady  Wood.  M. 
de  Sequel.  H.  Zimmerman.  Miss  Perce- 
val Allen.  .Miss  K.  Evans.  L.  Terlis.  J. 


rlin  from  ISfil  until  I8T6 
• 'i.  she    retired.  Circum-., 
es  forced  her  to     return     to     the  |1 Austin.  Radford.  JIullings. 
She  plavcd  the     comic     mother  j  Gammons.  Warwick  Rvans.  Landon  Ro- 
]SS<!  till  1S92.    Then  entering  the!  "a'''-  Thomas    Beecham.  Richard 

<I  Plav  House,  she  acted  in  classic  |  ^^'^Itherw.  etc..  have  helped  this  work  I 
na  as  well  as  in  comedv.  i  '°  '•'"e  we  had  a  friend  indeed,  i 

  ■  i.and  a   friend  in  need,  fo'r  we  always! 

■Nnte«  Ahnnf  I"  -I-  B.  McEwen's;  ha^e  the  "carper." '"  I 
notes  ADOUT  „„^^,^,\     The  London  critics  were  lo.st  in  won-; 

Music  and  *'"^'^'^M  ..er.    love    and    pir  '^e    of    Sir  Hubert 

■  London.  May  13).  thej,  pari -.-.'s   five   new   motets.     "Songs  of 
Musicians  Scottish      tune.  .-"Thel  Farewell." , performed  by  the  Bacii  Choii  i 
Flowers  of  the  Forest.';  is  quol-ed  in  the  Ij  ^Ia>'  ^-   The  Times  -said:    "One  at  least,  I 

..^  .1.   f  '"^  settin?  for  a  seven-\oiced  choir  o.' | 

last  movement.  -Perhaps  the  use  of  th'--'  j  oonne's  beautiful  words.  At  the  round  | 
tune,  ■which  has  so  great  a  national  sip- Hearth's  imagined  corners  blow.'  is  one, 
pifl.  :inee.    i=    :i    liitl'^    tentative,    and    iti  of  the   most    imriressive    short  choral 

■'         ".  hich   h;-  -  .    I  i  f-n  written  in  re- 
i'   1     II  many  w-ays  unlike 


Three  Geor^an  ^'"'•'^ 

°  .  days    of  the 

Plays  at  His  Restoration, 

Majesty's  Theatre  when  John- 
son and  Dryden  both  wrote  for  the 
Stage,  poetry  has  been  divorced  from 
the  British  theatre.  Tennyson  wrote 
poetic  dramas,  it  is  true.  But  they  are 
unactable.  Only  the  genius  of  Irving 
brought  "Becket"  to  the  popular  ear. 
Browning's.  "Sordello"  was  literature — 
but  not  actable  drama,  .^nd  a  good 
many  others  of  the  great  Victorians 
tripped  and  fell  in  the  endeavor  to 
write  poetic  drama  that  would  act. 
"Paolo  and  Francesca"  ■was  a  flash  in 
the  pan.  and  Mr.  Masefleld's  dramas 
are  in  prose. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
there  has  arisen  a  school  of  younger 
men  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  theatre. 
These  young  writers  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  something  at  least  of 
Us  technique.  And  the  result  is  that 
they  are  produciiig  poetic  drama  that 
is  as  native  to  the  theatre  as  Shake- 
speare's verse. 

Being    social    scribes,    given    to  tea 
'  parties,  they  know  the  theatre  from  the 
inside.   They  realize  that  it  is  no  longer 
J  a  case  of  Mahomet  going  to  the  moun- 
I  tain.    For  during  the  last  fe^v  years  a 
I  miracle  has  been  wrought  behind  the 
I  curtain.     Tl^e   mountain  has   come  at 
!  least  haU  way  to  Mahomet.    The  poets 
can  bring  their  delicate  conceits  to  life 
on  a  stage  swept  true  from  the  madden- 
ing glare  of  limelight;  on  a  stage  abso- 
lutely clear  of  rococo  architecture  and 
flamboyant  furniture:  on  a  stage  fit  for 
fairies    to    trip    or    tragedy    to  stalk. 
Modern  methods  of  production  make  it 
very  much  easier  for  the  poet  to  have 
his  say  in  draiiiatic  form. 

These  Georgians,  be  it  admitted,  use 
the  broad  brush.  They  put  on  the  color 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Their  style  is  rather 
that  of  Jlr.  Masefleld  in  his  highly- 
colored  narrative  poems  like  "The 
Widow  of  the  By-Street."  than  that  of 
Mr.  Masefield  in  "Nan"  or  "Pompe\  th. 
Great." 

Although  they  are  out  of  symp-itii: 
with  what  they  deem  an  u.gly  and  me- 
chanical age,  they  are  no  wriftrs  of 
fanciful  idylls.-  leather  they  turn  to  the 
passions  that  trouble  the  quiet  life  of 
countrymen  or  the  quicker  life  of  cities. 
Wilfrid  Gibson  lias  written  over  a  score 
of  plays  on  peasant  and  collier  life- 
Lascel'.es  Abercrombie  has  .written  at 
least  one  remarkable  play  of  peasant 
,  passions,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Bottoinley 
has  achieved  a  stark  realism  in  his  his- 
torical'drama,  "Lear's  Wife." 

Hitherto,  the  le-ievtni  v  tbeitro.''  in  the 
provinr''>.<.  i  '  •    :  , 

nition  of 


AM] 

.  ...  Tlii.'^  , 
afternoon.  Iiowever.  London  is  to  mal: 
some  .imends  at  His  Ma.iesty's  for  li< 
flagrant  apathy,  not  shared  by  Americ--^ 
toward  the  drama  of  the  Geprgians. 

Miss  \'iola  Tree  will  produce  one  i 
Wilfrid  Gibson's  plays.   "Hoops."  Thi>  ) 
is  not  ."o  much  typical  of  his  drama  as] 
of  his  poetry.    For  it  is  lathef  a  dia- | 
logue  than  a  drama.    In  the  circus  tent. 
!  between  the  performanocs.  tired  Merry 
,1  Andrew,  all  white  and  vermilion  from 
lithe  ring,  talks  with  the  camels"  lackey. 
Gentleman  John.    For  the  first  time  In 
SO  year.i  the  old  clown  has    missed  a 
hoop.      If  he  miss  more,   his  children 
may  come  to  starve. 

Hunchback  has  his  answer— children 
mAke  all  the  difference. 

.Man.  yoii'ro  mlssprl  a  honp: 
Anil  Ihc.T'll  tnke 'ev.T.v  lioop  like  blooded  rolts: 
And  "twill  lie  joii  In  them  ttint  lenp  ttaroiigli 
liff . 

And    in    their   children,    anil    Ihfir  oiiildrcn'n 
rliildren, 

fjodi  deesn't  it  make  von  hold  your  )ire»tli  "to 
think 

rhere'Il  nlways  he  an  .\n(lrew  in  the  rinc. 

The  yt-rr  Rpii  and  iniiiRe  of  you  stripped. 

Wlillf  lifp's  old  cirniR  lasts: 
Hero,   as   in   most   of  Gibson's  work. 

quick  sympathy  with  the  unlucky  serves 

the  purpose  of  a  social  sense.  .Mthough 

his  one  theme  is  the  praise  of  beauty. 
■J  this  sympathy  saves  f;il>son  from  belns 
•  merely  a  minor  poet.   His  work  is  tinged  t 
1  with  a  profound  hatred  and  distrust  oi 
I  the   life    mechanical.     Gentleman    John  ] 

himself  is  a  servant  of  camels,  because 

their  beauty  pleased  him  compared  with 
'  the  ugliness  abroad.  ' 

In  tliis  niai-hine-ridden  land  of  erim.v.  irluni. 

Uoiind-shonldered,    roughing    mechanics.  Once 
1  lived 

In  London,  in  a  slum  ralleil  I'aradisr. 
M  Slekeneil  to  se'*  the  greasy  pavements  rrnwlui;; 
^  Willi  piin.v.  flabby  hables.  thii-k  as  maggots. 
.  Poor  brals!    I'd  soon  go  mad  If  I'd  to  live 
In  London,  xviih  lis  stiinled  men  and  u-omen 
But  little  hetler  to  look  on  than  myself. 

Gibson  may  be  out  of  sympathy  witli 
the  driving  forces  of  his  day.  But  at 
least  he  understands  the  human  heart. 

Gordon  Bottomley  understands  it,  too, 
after  his  own  fashion.  His  play,  "Lerf'r'.-^ 
Wife"  (also  to  he  produced  tills  aft'  i-' 
.    noon)  is  n  relentless  piece  of  rcali.'<m 
i  His   verse,    like   Gibson's,    is   intensf  l.\  , 
dramatic.    There  i.^  a  brooding  horror 
over  his  "Lear's  Wife"  that  seems  to  bo 
the  very  prelude  to  Shakespeare's  sear-; 
ing  tragedy. 
Lear  is  still  middle-aged  and  vigorous. 
-.  But    his    "unwanted    Queen."    a  poor, 
'  feckless  creature  like  Hermislon's  lariv, 
lies  dying.   While  her  long  Illness  drags 
to  the  expected  close.  Lear  is  bewilc  bed 
,  by  the  charms  of  a  serving  wench. 

The  summit  of  the  tragedy  is  re.n 
■■  when  the  dying  woman  hears  the  lo 

.•It  their  play  without  hqr  chamber. 
■'  Bick  mind  mnses^ 

Does  he  remember  love-ways  used  Willi  n 
'  sh.ili.  I  ne\  er  know?  Is  it  too  near? 
I'll  watch  liipi  at  his  wooing  ortce  again. 
Though  I  peer  up  at  him  across  my  gra\  e  sill. 
She  totters  to  the  curtain  and  falls.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  dies  in  the  arms 
of  the  icy  Goneril.  At  that  moment  I. car 
j  enters  with   his  paramour,  the  Queens' 
"'j  crown  set   awry  on  her  pretty  head. 
There  is  a  terrible  scene  between  Lear 
and  his  satirical  daughter.    At  the  last 
'  Goneril  kills  the  serving  maid  ■«  ho  pre- 
.,  Biimed  to  love  a  king. 

If  Gordon  Roltomley  carries  realism 
..;  to  the  verge  of  horror,  there  is  this  to  be 
'  said  for  him:  .Most  poets  who  attempt 
the  dramatic  form  stultify  their  at- 
tempts at  drama  by  too  much  pretty 
phrasing.  Those  Georgian  poets  weave 
their  plays  out  of  the  rough  stuff  o'  life. 
.■\nd  their  work  is  dramatic  in  a  sense 
that  that  of  the  great  Victorians  never 
could  be.— Cecil  Chisholm  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  May  I?. 


Birth  and 
Parentage  of 


Notes  and  Que- 
ries   of    May  6 
published  an  in- 
Adelaide  Neilson    lerestlng  article 
,  by  Mr.  V>  ilUiU'-rhby  .\Iaycoch  about  Liliiin 
^' .\delaide  Neilson.   It  begins:  "Such  mys- 
tery as  enshrouds  the  birth  and  parent- 
.  ago  of  this  beautiful  and  gifted  actress, 
:".  who  died,  after  a  few  hoift"s"  ilWcss,  in 
Paris  on   .\ug.   14.   IgSO.  is  due  to  the 
jConfllctlns  statements  which  her  many 

biographers  have  placed  on  record,  botii 
before  and  after  her  death,  and  whi'  '^ 
may  be  briefly  summarized."    As  n-.:in 
in  Boston,  remembering  her.  believe  tiia  t  ^ 
;juliet.   Rosalind  and  Viola  disappeai-l 
rfrom  the  stage  when  she  died,  this  ai- 
ticle  might  bo  called  one  of  contemi  'i- 
,  raneous  interest.  We  knew  a  cclebrat-  'i 
dramatic   critic — he   had   more   than  ■ 
local   reputation — who  made   it  a  mi 
,  never  to  meet  a  hero  or  a  siren  of  t  '  i» 
<  stage,    lest    his    judgment    might  ■>- 
warped;  yet  for  many  years  he  cam.  i 
a  iittle  pliotograph  of  Miss  Neilson 
his  pockctbook,  and  when  there  was  i,. 
about  her.  he  would  take  it  out,  loci- 
it,  and  sigh. 


In  the  Theatre  of  .•\pril.  1ST9.  Pon: 
No.  IT.  which  dealt  at  some  length  " 
her    theatrical    career,  comincnccd 
follows :_ 

I    "It  was  in  the  ancient  city  of  ."^h 
gos.sa— interesting  alike  from  its  his;, 
cal  as.sociations.  the  architectural  bc;i 
of  many  of  its  buildings,  and  the  we 
of   olive    groves   and    viney:  ;  ii.<  wl' 
surround  it— that  Liliiiu  Adelaide  N. 
son  first  saw  the  light.    Her  father  ' 
a  Spanish  artist,  her  mother  an  Kngli.--  - 
woman    of   gentle   l)irth.     The  .scenes 
amid.'-t  Mhich  her  earl.-  life  was  passed 


10  pk  luiesque  haunt  of.  ai  t.  song,  ""tl 
MTiaiicc." 

Truth,  in  its  issue  of  Aiiff.  19,  1880.  Just 
ficr  hci-  deatli.  stated  that  "she  was 
3rn  in  tho  neighborhood  of  I.eeds.  of 
1  English  father  and  a  gypsy  mother." 
The  ( '.vt'lopaedia  of  Names  r  Kisher 
nwiii).  wliirli  forms  the\final  anri  .sup- 
>^mentai-y  volume  of  the  Century  Dic- 
onar>-.  .=iates  as  follows:  . 
"Born  at  I,eeds.  Yorkshire.  Manh  a. 
J'^:   died   at    Paris.   France.   Aug.  14. 

A  noted  English  actress.  Her  real 
^me  was  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  and 
?r  niollior  having  subsequently  married 
Mr.  Bland,  she  was  known  as  Lizzie 
land." 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  true  facts 
probably  contained  in  the  Theatie  of 
ctober.  1880.  The  editorship  of  that 
JW  defunct  publication  had  by  this 
me  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
lenient  .Scott,  who  was  prohalily  a.-, 
imiliar  as  any  one  Ii\ing  with  the 
">or  girl's  past,  and  this  is  what  he 
len  wrote: 

"The  brief  memoirs  that  have  already 
opeared  of  the  life  and  career  of  the 
>autiful  hilt  unfortunate  Lilian  Ade- 
idc  Neilson  teem  with  inai  curacies  and 
lisstatements.  Arrording  to  one.  this 
ifted  lady  -first  saw  the  light,'  etc.  (see 
ipra).  Betisesl  Tiiore  is  not  a  word  of 
nth  in  the  story:  she  was  neither  8ara- 
issa  born  nor  gypsy  bred.  Xor  did  she 
isit  Italy  with  her  parents.  ...  All 
lis  Is  pure  invention.  Little  of  romance 
as  connected  with  the  early  life  of  this 
range  girl.  To  tell  the  Iruth.  she  was 
le  illegitimate  daugliter  of  a  very 
andsome  .Spaniard  and  an  Knglishwoni- 
n.  and  was  born  In  the  year  I'^tS,  at  a 
ttle  village  some  few  miles  out  of  Brad- 
ird  in  Yorkshire.  From  the  father  she 
itained  her  bcaut>-:  from  her  mother 
le  north  country  accent  that  nexer  de- 
rted  her.  and  occasionally  marred  the 
iiity  of  her  diction  and  elocution.  A 
■rribly  hard  life  was  in  store  for  the 
lor  child!  who  came  into  the  world  as 
she  -was  a  burden.  Xow  as  a  nurse' 
m  I.  now  as  a  'filler'  at  a  woolen  fac- 
'ly.   the  actress  of  the  future  found 

hard  enough,  until  one  day  when,  at 
If  age  of  16.  she  discovered  the  secret 

her  birth,  and  fearing  any  longer  to 

an  incumbrance  on  tliose  between 
linni  she  was  an  olj.iect  of  anxiety,  she 
.11  awAy  from  home  heart-broken  and 
lund  some  kind  of  refuge  in  the  world 

London.  Here  her  sorrows  seemed 
iddenly  to  end.  .She  was  educated  by 
generous  and  kindly  disposed  gentle- 
an  well  known  to  fame,  who  gave  her 
le  first  start  in  life,  and  in  the  year 
til  she  married  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Lee. 
le  eldest  son  of  a  Northamptonshire 
nrson  squire,  who.  with  his  good  wife, 
ere  devotedly  attached  to  their  son  s 
ife.  Here,  down  at  the  f|Uiet  x'icarase 
f  Stoke  Bruern.  Adelaide  NeiLson 
assed  the  happiest  days  of  her  lite, 
lolized  by  the  villagers,  taking  a  part 
t  the  Sunday  school,  and  forgetting  in  ' 
er  new  home  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
r-r  Yorkshire  life.  The  marriage  did 
•  it.  however,  turn  out  happily,  for  in 
le  year  187fi  Miss  Neilson  obtained  a  di- 
nice  from  her  husband  in  the  supreme 
lurt  of  New  York,  the  husband  and 
ife  being  both  naturalized  .\merican 
tizens.  and  held  property  here.  Being 
nder  an  engagement  to  Mr.  Max  Stra- 

«osch.  .Miss  Neilson  was  unable  to  con- 
rm  the  divorce  in  this  coimtry.  but  she 
lly  intended  to  do  so  had  she  been 
.1  red." 

1  have  quoted  the  above  textually.  but 
would  seem  that  Clement  Scott  must 
HVe  got  a  little  mixed  with  his  dates. 
11-  if.  as  he  states.  Adelaide  Xeilson  was 
orn  in  1849.  she  would  have  been  only 
1  at  (he  lime  he  fixes  as  that  of  her 
'  iiarriage.  whereas  in  the  previous  pas- 
age  he  puts  her  age  at  16  w-hen  she 
;in  away  from  her  Yorkshire  home  to 
.ondon. 

In  a  further  long  article  on  .\delaide 
^eilson's  dramatic  career,  which  ap- 
■  cared  in  the  Theatre  of  the  following 
nonth  (Nov..  1880).  the  writer  says: 
"Through  the  misstatements  with  pe- 
;arii  to  her  origin— which,  ■with  a  par-^ 

nable  desne  to  stand  well  with  th« 
ubiic,  she  allowed  to  he  put  forth — tli 


>iie  died  a  weaiihy  woman.  Truth  of 
^  !  g.  26.  ISSO.  put  Tier  fortune  at  £3O.0CO. 
I  half  of  which  was  made  during  her  visit 
to  America,  whence  she  had  retiu-ned 
,iust  before  her  death.  She  left  her 
mother  the  interest  of  £.'5000  during  her 
life,  and  at  her  death  the  capital  waa 
to  be  divided  among  other  relatives. 
To  W)-.  .Toseph  Knight,  her  old  friend, 
she  left  £1000.  and  a  siinilar  sum  to  Mr. 
Compion.  who  had  been  acting  with  her 
In  America,  and  the  remainder  to  an 
old  friend  as  residuary  legatee,  the  "ol:l 
friend"  being,  j  believe.  Mr.  Clement 
Scott.  But  in  a  foot  note  to  E.  L.  Blan- 
chard's  "Reminiscences."  edited  by 
Clement  Scott  and  published  in  1891,  th« 
iviiler  says: 

"It  would  be  unjust  to  her  memory 
not  to  mention  that  the  I'ortune  of  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds  which  she  left  be- 
hind her  was  to  be  devoted  to  succor- 
ing the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  in  tha 
profession  which  she  loved  so  well.  The 
trust  fund  has  since  been  administered 
by  three  trustees:  Henry  Irving.  J.  L. 
Toole  and  C.  S." 

Her  body  was  brought  to  England  and 
buried  in  Brompton  cemetery. 


>s«  of 


This  is  Mr.  Maycock's  story.  But  Mr. 
Archibald  Sparke  says  that  "she  died  in 
Paris.  Aug.  1.5.  not  Aug.  1(.  "■V\'ho's  Who 
in  the  Theatre"  gives  Aug,  ]."..  as  the 
date.  It  was  reported  that  she  died  soon 
after  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  milk. 
There  were  even  hints  at  poisoning. 
There  were  m'any  stories  about  her  early 
life :  one.  genera  fly  a  cccpted  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  that  she  « as  a  barmaid 
shortly  befoic  she  went  on  the  stage.. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Middlebury  College  at  its  ll«th  com- 
mencement will  celebrate  the  birth  of 
!  John  G.  Saxe,  who  wa.s  graduated  at 
,  that  college  in  1S39.    The  humorist  and 
j  satirist  may  still  be  lemembered  by  a 
i  few  on  account  of  hi.s  verses'  about  a 
I  lailwav  trip  and  the  lament  of  the  brief- 
I  less  barrister.    There  was  a  time  when 
nearly  everyone  quoted  lines  from  the 
I  poem   about    the   vidins    on    the  rail. 
I  .Strange  to  say  these  verse.'i  are  not  m- 
!  eluded    in    the    "Household    Book  of 
I  Poetry,"  the  anthology  that  is  a  moiiu- 
!  ..■..■nc  to  the  literary  taste  of  Charles  A. 
iJana.    Nor  does  the  name  of  Saxe  ap- 
■    ■••  in  Iho  volume,  although  it  was  pub- 
I  lished  in  1S5S.    In  the  section.  "Poems 
I  oi  Comedy."  is  u  little  poem  "The  F.ail," 
i  w  hich  begins: 

■  r  met  him  iii  the  i-ars. 

Where  resigntdly  Ik-  sat; 
His  tair  was  fiUl  of  clus; . 
!  And  so  was  bis  cravil: 

He  w.is  fi:rtt»ermore  enibf-ll.shed 
Uy  a  ticket  in  Ws  Imt. 

Tbp  rordiii'toi-  totu-Ued  bis  ai'ui, 
KnA  nwoltff  hlHi  from  a  n.ip; 

Whou  lie  gsve  the  feeding  dies 
.V»  liitmonitory  slap. 

Ami  bis  ticket  to  the  man 
lu  the  ycllo-.v-lettei-ed  cap. 

Who  wrote  it?  Dana  attributed  it  to 
that  most  ver.satile  and  fecund  author, 
Mr  .\nonyrnous. 


The  Names' of 

A.I  tha  World  "VAags. 

Tho  project — which  I  see  spoken  of  in 
the  newspaper.s — of  namingr  a  planet  by 
an  intercollegiate  voting  contest  calls  i 
to  mind  an  anecdote  -which  -was  once 
told  me  of  Artemus  Ward,  but  which 
I  have  never  seen  in  print,  and  as  to  I 
the  authenticity  of  -which  I  have  no 
knowledge.  This  is  the  anecdote: 
Artemus  called  upon  a  distinguished 
astronomer  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  chat  -with  him  upon  astronomy. 
Artemus  told  him  that  astronomy  had 
always  haii  a  great  fascinatiO"  for  him 
and  that  he  had  given  the  subject  much 
study.  Ho  was  able,  he  said,  to  under- 
stand the  processes  by  -which  it  is  de- 
termined how  far  distant  the  planets 
are  from  the  earth,  -what  their  diinen- 
sions  arc.  and  '  even  ho-w  much  they 
weigh,  but  one  thing  about  the  planets 
he  said  he  never  xlnderstood  and  he 
would  like  to  have  the  astronomer  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  him,  viz.,  ho-w  it 
was  found  out  -what  the  names  of  the 
planets  are.  OBSBPvVER. 

Brookline,  June  S. 

John  Phoenix  in.  his  "Lectures  on 
Astronomy,"  prepared  for  the  Lowell 
Institute  of  Boston,  hut- laid  aside  "ow- 
ing to  the  uiioN-i.  .-icl  circum.stance  of 
the  author's  r-  invitation  to 

lecture  before    '  liiution."  stales 

that  the  solar  is  so  called,  not 

because  we  believe  it  to  be  Uie  sole 
system  of  the  kind  in  existence,  but 
from  its  principal  body  the  sun ;  the 
Latin  name  of  -which  is  sol  fthus  wo 
read  of  Sol  .Smitli,  literally  meaning  the 
son  of  Old  Smith).  The  Latins  called 
the  earth  Tellus.  and  the  learned  lec- 
turer adds  that  from  it  originated  the 
expression,  "Do  tell  us."  The  beautiful 
constellation  Orion  "takes  its  name  from 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
family  of  O'Ryan."  These  lectures,  by 
the  -u-ay.  although  they  were  prepared 
in  1854  arc  still  admirably  adapted  to 
classes  in  young  ladies'  seminaries  or 
in  the  lower  public  schools 
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constitute  a  .s;ali.:rv.  Hus  .not  even 
Col.  RooBevelt  thus  beeu  honored? 

At  the  beginning  ot  the  present 
war  too  many  En.^lish  officers  fol- 
lowed the  old  tradition.  The  aii- 
palling  death  roll  is  a  witness  to 
bravery  that  in  the  eyes  of  some 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  foolhardy. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  his- 
torical painter  will  be  a,ble  to  por- 
tray a  general 'of  this  war  in  the 
traditionally  glorious  a,ttitude.  In- 
dividual gallant  deeds  of  soldiers 
may  fire  the  artist's  fancy,  but  a 
general  with  a  telephone,  how'evor 
great  his  responsibility  or  his 
strategic  ability,  is  prosaic  to  the 
eye.  Nor  does  war  itself  as  it  is 
now  conducted  appeal  to  the  painter 
of  the  old  school.  There  may  yet 
I  arise  some  one  to  paint  a  battle  in 
the  sky,  but  pictures  of  life  and 
'death  in  the  trenches  must  be 
ichiefly  photographic,  of  no  greater 
artistic  value  than  many  canvases 
of  Vernet. 


It  is  a  pity  tliat 
symphonic  work. 


.Ml'.  Locfflei'K  no'.v 
"Hora   .  Mystica," 


-Ed. 


uth  asserted  itself,  and  the  claim  tj 
ave  been  born  at  .Saragossa — assumeii* 
t  first,  half  in  banter — is  a  matter  of 
ttle  moment." 

Speaking  of  her  first  advent  to  I..on- 
on.  Mr.  George  K.  Sims,  who  knows 
post   things  about  many  people,   in  a 
cent  instalment  of  his  interesting  lifa  ' 
1  the  Evening  News,  wrote  that  A'le- 
lide  Neilson  "passed  her  first  night  in 
he  great  cit.v  on  the  benches  in  tli«  \ 
lark."     A   writei-  in   the  weekly  eon-  ' 
emporary,  however,  took  exception  to 
his,  and  described  how  an  Qfficer  in  thq 
-arabineers  found  hei-  lying  on  a  bench 
n  St.  James  Park,  took  compas.'-ion  on 
lier.  accommodated  her  with  a  bed  in  his  • 
chambers,    and    subsequently    had    her  ■ 
trained   for  the  stage.     The  officer  in 
nuestion  was,  I  believe,  the  late  Capt, 
Percy  Hewitt. 
I     On  her  stage  career  it  is  unnecessary 
In  dwell  in  detail.    It  is  fully  and  faith- 
!' iil|\-    re(-orded    in    many  publications, 
fiiip   biographer,  says  she  first  played 
.luliei   v.ith    a  strolling  company  in  a 
I'lorkshire  village:  another,  that  at  the 
\^.^^J.c  of  1.5  she  first  appeared  a.?  Julia  In 
'■■The  Hunchback"  at  the  Theatre  Hoyal, 
iMargate.     Her   debut  in   London  was 
fcitainly  as  Juliet  at  the  Royalty  in 
Inly,  186.1.  and  though  she  attracted  but 
little    attention    on    that   occasion  the 
,  ;-  .  '■'    ■'       "iif  in  which  her  chief 
'  'II"  iitlv  earned. 


Sociological  Documents. 

That  delightful  book,  "A  Summer  in 
Skyc.  "  by  Alexander  Smith,  was  pub- 
lished in  1865.  In  it  the  author  teUs  of 
rcadi«ig  on  a  -windy,  rainy  day  odd 
volumes  of  the  old  Monthly  Review, 
"dingy  literary  catacombs,"  dated  at  the 
end  of  the  ISth  century.  The  advertise- 
ment .sheets  had  been  bound  up  with  tire  ; 
niasazines  proper.  "And  just  as  the  to- 
bacco-less man  v.hom  -we  met  at  the 
entrance  to  Glen  Siigachan  smoked  the 
paper  in  which  his  roll  o''  pigtail  had 
been  wcapped,  so  when  i  had  ftnished 
the  criticisms.  I  attacked  the  advcrtise- 
ment-;.  and  found  them  much  the  more 
an-iusing  reading.  Mtght  not  the  maga- 
zine-buyer of  today  follow  tiie  example 
of  the  unknown  Tslesman?  Depend  upon 
It.  to  the  reader  r.f  the  next  century  the 
advertising  sheets  will  be  more  Inter- 
esting than  the  poetry,  or  the  essays. 
.ir  the  stories."  This  was  wT^tten  when 
the  pages  ot  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines -^^■ere  not  a':y  -\vh«re  so  numerous, 
nor  were  they  so  fully  illustrated,  if 
thev  were  illustrated  at  all.  Was  it  not 
.\Ir.  Kipling  who  in  this  country  threw 
a-v.-xy  the  hagoa  of  "literary  matter"  and 
eagerlv  read  the  advertisements?  The 
student  ot  sociology"  a  hundred  years 
from  no-n:,  yes;  50  years  from  tiow,  will 
study  the  advertisements  in  magazines 
as  important  documents.  He  will  throw 
away  the  pages  of  puffs  by  publishers 
of  books,  but  he  will  study  carefully  the 
advertisen^ent^  of  plum;)ers.  motorcar 
makers,  tailors,  makers  of  hosiery  and 
collars  and  of  others  that  supplied 
wants,  real  or  fancied,  in  the  life  of 
men  and  women. 

Shifted  Responsibility. 

As  the  World  Wags:  » 

The  following-  little  couplet  came  to 
m\-  notice  several  years  ago  w-hile  rum- 
maging among  the  shelves  of  a  book- 
•f-ller.  It  Is  unique  in  that  responsi- 
bility is  made  to  fall  on  the  book  itself 
rather  than  the  "amiable  borrowei-." 
If  thin  Utile  book  should  chance  to  roam, 
Bo.^  )t3  ears  and  send  it  home. 

Mt.  llermiin,  .7  mi''  >^  ^  ^'^' 


For  Breakfast. 

It  is  said  that    bacon,  on  account  of 
the  Increased  prices  is  no  longer  com- 
mon  on   Engli-sh  breakfast  tables.  At  | 
Rogers's   famous    breakfast   parties  in 
the  Thirl  ics  the  guests,  so  Macauley  tells 
us,  sat  down  to  "very  good  coffee,  very 
good  tea.  and  very  good  eggs,  butter 
left  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  hot  rolls."  | 
When  did  breakfast  bacon  become  an  j 
English  Institution'.'  Venner.  a  contem- j 
porary  of  Shakespeare  recommended  for  j 
breakfast :  "A  couple  of  poached  eggs . 
seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few , 
corns  of  peppe.r,  also  with  a  drop  of 
vinegar  if  tho  stomach   bo  weak,  and 
supped   off  vrarme,  eating  therewith  a 
little   bread   and   butter,   and  drinking 
after  a  gosd   draught  ot   pure  claret 
wine." 

'  Her  Own  Cobbler. 

Women  are  complaining  r.bout  the 
high  price  of  shoes,  v.hether  the  shoes 
themselves  'oe  high  or  lo-vr.  Do  they 
know  that  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  amn.Jeur  shoe-making  was  a 
passion  wit^'i'^iiglish  ladies  of  rank  and 
breeding,  nob**  c'.ames,  the  upper  class 
and  the  upper  "aaUi-ye  class.  (Delightful 
distinctions!)  "Toeic  wa»  hardly  a  par- 
lor in  the  kingdom  whiah  was  not 
turned  into  a  sutrina.  n-v  s,  lady's  work- 
table  that  was  not  coversd  with  hypo- 
riematical  instruments,  -vulgo,  shoe- 
maker's tools,  and  uncommon  indeed 
was  the  sight  of  the  fair  foot  that  wa.s 
not  booted  or  shod  by  ai^  amateur 
hand."  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Chr.rl«s  Calvert 
wrote  in  her  Journal  May  4,  ISOS:  "I  be- 
^an  a  new  science  today— sjioe-making. 
It  is  all  the  fashion.  I  hai  a  master 
with  me  for  two  hours,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  very  nice  shoes. 
It  amuses  and  occupies  nte,  %<»liich  at 
present  is  useful  to  me."  On  tJie  next 
day  was  the  entry:  "I  have  iast  fin- 
ished a  shoe  by  myself."  Mr.  S.  Waters 
of  Cranbrook.  Kent,  wrote  a  poem  In 
ISU  "On  Toadies  Maklnjr  Their  Own 
-Jhoes."  The  third  vers*  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

poor  Crispin.  I  fear  thcr  will  bow  ruin  thee 

B.v  takiu;  th.v  busin.oss  away; 
ypt  pluck  lip  thy  spirits,  some  reason  I  «ec, 

That  it's  only— the  Whim  ot  the  Day. 

Sweet  is  the  butter  by  our  own  hands 
churned,  '  exclaimed  Thomas  Tusser. 
Why  should  not  -woman  delight  in  shoes 
the  work  of  her  iLands?   Possibly  in  the 

I end  tbev  -tvould  b«  dearer  than  those  in 

AN  OCCUPATION  GONE 

Many  remember  a  picture  by  the 
Russian  painter,  Vereshchagin,  rej)- 
i-esenting  Gen.  Skobeloff.  iit  a  -white 
uniform  and  on  a  white  horse,  gal- 
loping along  a  Ion,?  line  of  soldiers 
and  thus  exciting  enthusiasm.  The 
volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  contain  many 
pictures  of  a  like  nature.  There  are 
few  European  galleries,  if  an>.  in 
which  a  general  is  irot  depicted  iti  a 
heroic  attitude,  cheering  his  men,  or, 
mounted  but  quiet,  exposed  to  bul- 
lets. Those  of  Napoleon  alone  would 


;eould  not  have  been  perfon-ned  here  for 
jthe  first  time;  that  Bostonians  who 
\  wished  to  bear  it  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Norfolk.  Ct..  and  there  could  hoar  ii 
only  through  the  generous  invitation  of 
Jlr.  Carl  Stoeckel.  The  performance  of 
any  new  work  of  Mr.  Loeffler's  inven- 
tion and  imagination  is  an  important 
event  in  our  musical  world.  Boston 
should  have  had  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure.  Thei'e  are  other  composers  of 
this  city  who  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half  have  gone  outside  the 
commonwealth  for  the  production  of 
serious  orchestral  works.  .jiNor  was  this 
the  case  of  the  traditional  prophet,  for 
these  composers  had  already  been  hon- 
ored in  their  own  country. 


A  Purist  Weeps. 

"M.  D."  in  a  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  annoyed  because  he  has  seen 
in  that  journal  and  in  the  London 
Times  "to  coriscript"  and  "conscripted" 
used.  "With  the  kindred  word  subscribe 
in  constant  use  such  a  slip  is  remark- 
able and  inexcusable." 

The  verb  "conscript"  is  thought  to 
have  coine  into  the  language  during  our 
civil  war.  The  first  quotation  given  in 
the  Oxford  Dictionar.v  is  from  Walt 
Whitman's  notebook  of  1S65:  "i-Ie  was 
first  conscripted  for  two  years."  On 
the  same  page  ("Specimen  Days,  page 
62)  is  this  sentence:  "I  find  Uie  old,  un- 
questionable proofs,  as  all  along  the 
past  four  years,  of  the  unscrupulous 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  secession  gov- 
ernment in  coi-iscripting  the  common 
people  by  absolute;  force  everywhere, 
and  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
men's  time  being  up — keeping  them  in 
military  service  just  the  same."  The 
use  of  this  verb  by  writers  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  also  the  Spectator,  which 
prided  themselves  upon  their  English, 
goes  back  to  the  eighties.  It  is  not  one 
of  the  horrors  of  this  war.  What  does 
"M  D.''  mean  by  saying  that  the  verb 
"subscribe"  is  of  kin  to  "conscribc"? 

II  appears  that  the  noun  "conscrip- 
tion" was  introduced  in  connection  with 
a  law  of  the  French  Republic  (1798), 
"which  provided  that  the  recruits  re- 
quired for  service  should  be  compul.sorily 
obtained  from  the  young  men  betw-een 
the  ages  of  20  and  25,  -n'hom  it  declared 
to  be  legally  liable  to  serve  in  the  army 
.  .  .  technically,  as  distinguished  from 
universal  military  service,  it  implies  the 
enrolment  by  lot  of  a  fixed  number  of 
those  liable  to  service,  with  the  option 
given  of  procuring  a  substitute"  ;  so 
Lord  Brougham  declared  that  conscrip- 
tion is  to  one  man  personal  service ;  to 
another  the  payment  of  a  tax:  but  llic 
word  has  become  a  general  term  for 
methods  of  compulsory  enlistment.  Eng- 
lishmen of  undoubted  patriotism  wrote 
vigorously  against  conscription  long  be- 
fore the  present  war,  prefacing  their  re- 
marks. "If  conscription  should  ever  be 
suggested." 

"M.  D."  reproaches  journalists  for 
their  misuse  of  "gospel"  and  "holocaust." 
"The  'gospel  of  force,'  the  'gospel  of 
frightfulness'  and  the  'gospel  Qf  hate' 
are  surely  a  contradiction  of  term.-." 
But  Milton  spoke  of  "hireling  wolve.<i. 
who^e  gospel  is  their  maw"  :  Burke  of  a 
"political  gospel";  Carlyle  of  the  "gospel 
of  economy."  It  is  U'ue  that  holocaust 
mfeans  first  of  all  a  sacrifice  wholly  con- 
sumed bv  fire:  but  the  meaning  "a  com- 
plete destruction'!  of  a  large  number  of 
persons,"  without  any  thought  of  fire, 
is  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  as  is 
the  loose  use  of  the  verb  "to  decmiate. 

German  Humor. 

\  dispatch  from  ^^urich  quotes  ei^am- 
pl'es  of  "bon  mots"  uttered  by  German 
soldiers  during  tlie  war.  The  collection 
of  "peppered  pills,"  just  published,  is 
said  to  have  a  "tremendous  sale."  Here 
are  some  of  these  jests,  delicately  hu- 
morous, whicji  at  present,  arc  keeping 
up  the  spirits  of  the  German  nation: 

Tor  Germany:  Hach  (lay.  a  hattle;  orcry 
hora-,    CCC'l   'I'  "  -:    '"^ '  "iill''!'.   II   1  i''"'-"-.^- 
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.1    o.'  T. 
10  Rplta 
•  1  will  bo 


\:i  til*"  .''crhs  will  bp  li.i.-lto^ 
-T.    '"Hill."  n*-I«lins  M  wlitv 
a  fkuisagr  U>it  I  sbnll  atffc 


l;i-iU\l     ..:        isv.ul.      „..:iu-^     I  1:1..  . 

RStIc,  siioutinff.  this  endears  hlni  U' 
•luv.isaiuls.    '  He  is  a  human  beinn: 
is  one  of  us."    It  it  is  noise.l 
load   that   this   senator   or  that 
vcinor  is  a  hearty  eater  or  sin.?ii- 
1,1  ly  abstemious,  that  he  demands 
»'■  \\TiT  i-nn  >  RuMinn  only  shoot   ei.ght  or  nine  hours  of  sleep  or  that 
h,',r''"  "  he  needs  only  tour  or  five,  there  is 

;he  more  interest  in  his  public  deeds, 
.-"onie  of  the  old  biographers  l<nc\v 
:liis  and  are  therefore  read  today. 
^uetonious  may  have  been  a  gossiii. 
but  by  his  chatter  "about  their  per- 
sonal habits,  turbulent  and  savage 
I  Roman  emperors  are  now  as  alive 
as  it  they  were  seen  In  Tremont 
street  caged  in  a  parade.  Anthony 
Wood  did  the  same  service  for  men 
at  Oxford.  John  Aubrey  was  another, 
who  took  for  his  motto  a  saying  of 
Gen.  Lambert's:  "The  best  of  men 
are  but  men  at  the  best,"  and  from 
Aubrey  we  know  that  Francis  Bacon 
would  not  allow  a  servant  to  ap- 
proach him  without  Spanish  leather 
boots,  "for  he  would  smell  the 
neates  leather,  which  offended  him." 
So  In  turn  all  revelations  concern- 
ing Justice  Hughes,  whom  some  have 
been  pleased  to  call  Sphinx-like,  are 

.■r!i..:"u1  '.1  \  ('' ;M!'1  \\  \\)  Miidn-ibt- 


 -1     ....t  l*ri..lpo.i>  r    ,  .u.i-- 

than  other  persons."    (Observe  the  use  > 
of  the  word  "adequate.")  Jean  Wler,  In  i 
the  16th  century,  saw  a  maid  who  for  | 
her  gigantic   proportions   was  carried 
from  one  city  to  another  a.s  a  monstrous 


,..,■1  .   ,  ■  ,  ■  !      1,1'  ■  '  vs  of 

the  Herald  can  recall  hini.  Hn  was  not 
living  In  the  huge  mansion  at  the  time 
fit  which  T  write.  The  part  which 
faced  on  High  street  was  temporarily 
occupied    by    the  St.  Vincent  Orphan 


representation  of  the  human  figure.  Her      .\sylum  before  it  sought  larger  quar 


That  Lethal  Tune. 

Ab  the  World  Wags:  i 
Tli«  notfo  under  the  head  of  "Singing  ' 
to  the  Cows."  suKKCsts  the  query  wheth- 
er P  yokol.  encic  iM'ring  tliu.s  to  increase 
a  now  of  mill:.  R«vo  vent  to  •  The  tuno 
the  old  cow  died  of.  '    The  name  of  the 
tune  has  been  ns  cffeitivcly  roncculed 
Us  the  name  of  the  man   who  struck 
Billy  Patterson  and  o£  the  youth  who 
llred  the  Kphcslan  Dome.    Does  anyone 
Know  what   tune  It  was  the  old  cow  [ 
died  of   ^or  on?)     Pos-sibly   the   sanie , 
emotion  of  poignant  angxii.^h  that  cau.-^cs 
tears  to  gu.sh  from  human  eyes  causes 
milk  to  gush  from  bovine  udders,  and' 
one  can  easily  iiuagine  a  cow  swoonin;: 
or  even  dving  after  listening  to  some 
singers    when,    having    gone    dry,  she 
could  no  longer  relieve  her  feeling.s  in 
»  flow  of  milk.        W.  E.  K..  Boston. 

The  name  and  character  of  the  tune 
that  killed  the  old  cow  have  often  beenj 
discussed,  but  without  result.  There  I 
have  been  lettcl^s  on  this  Important  sub- 
ject in  Notc.=:  and  Queries  during  th» 
last  two  ycarf. 

MISS  CROSMAN 

Henrietta  Crosman  heads  the  bill 
'  t  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
the  playlet,  "Cousin  Eleanor,"  by 
Frances  Nordstrom. 

The  piece  is  a  clever  sketch  and  quite 
^pable  of  standins:  on  its  own  merits. 
■%hHe  lacking  in  action,  the  situations 
are  Ingeniously  contrived,  the  dialogue 
Is  smart  and  contains  much  of  the  col- 
loquial speech  of  the  hour. 

Mls.s  Crosman  not  only  has  a  good 
medium  for  her  style,  but  she  pla>s 
as  the  comedienne  secure  in  her  art. 
She  does  not  make  the  mistake  of 
surrounding  herself  with  mediocre  tal- 
ent. Each  member  of  the  cast  has  his 
or  her  place,  and  fills  It  with  credit. 
Assisting  Miss  Crosman  the  Grace 
Goodall,  Ollie  Cooper,  William  Bonelli 
and  E.  E.  Hines. 

Al  Lydell  and  Bob  Hlggins  are  seen 
In  a  rural  sketch,  "A  Friend  o' 
Father's,"  which  Is  somewhat  dlfCerci' 
from  the  usual  run  of  such  acts.  Mr 
Lydell's  Wilbur  Hutchinson  is  a  char- 
acter one  sees  on  the  steps  of  the  villagf- 
barber  shop. 

Others  on  the  bill  are  Jack  E.  Gard- 
ner, in  an  Interesting  monologue  of 
songs  and  chatter;  Long  Tack  Sam  and 
(  his  troupe  of  Chinese  wonder  workers. 
In  a  series  of  Illusions  a^wJ  Juggling: 
Julia  Curtiss.  In  songs  and  imitations; 
Miss  Norton  and  Paul  Nicholson,  in  a 
J  satire  on  domestic  life;  Sam  H.  White 
and  Lou  Clnyton,  eccentric  dancers:  the 
Five  Antwerp  Girls,  in  a  musical  rict. 
and  the  El  Kev  Sisters,  expert  sU.t;' 


A  fow  'i:\ys  ago  wc  asked  who  w;i3 
the  lirst  Favorite  Son"  in  the  political 
history  of  this  country.  Mr.  Albert 
Matthews  has  shown  that  he  was  no 
less  a  person  that  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington. In  papers  contributed  to  the 
Colonial  Society.  Mr.  Matthews  ran  down 
various  phrases  applied  to  Washington; 
the  American  Fabius,  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  the  Virginia  Clnclnnatus.  The 
paper  on  "The  Favorite  Son"  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Publication  of  the  Colon- 
ial Society.  Feb.  1910,  vol.  Xtll..  pp.  96- 
109. 

The  day  after  Washington's  inaugura- 
tion the  New  York  Daily  Gazette  called 
liim  "the  favorite  son  of  liberty."  In 
Daniel  George's  "Ode  for  Independence, 
July  4,  17S9."  Washington  is  "Colum- 
bia's favorite  son."  When  he  arrived  in 
Boston  Oct.  24,  1789,  a  triumphal  arch 
bore  on  one  side  the  Inscription:  "To 
Columbia's  favorite  son,"  and  an  ode, 
"To  Columbia's  Favorite  Son,"  was  sung 
In  his  honor.  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
that  month  and  in  New  York  on  July 
4.  1T94.  Washington  was  again  Colum- 
.  bia's  favorite  son.  Mr.  Matthews,  in 
}  his  interesting  article,  notes  that  Wash- 
'  Ington  was  always  the  favorite  son  of 
Columbia,  not  America. 


parents  were  of  low  stature,  as  wa.s  she 
In  the  12th  year  of  her  age,  when  she 
was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague.  This 
left  her  after  some  months.    Then  she 
grew  to  wonderful  greatness.    At  '  ' 
and   twenty  she  waa  in  good  health, 
handsome,    her    complexion    sonicu  . 
swarthy:  stupid  and  dull,  and  slow  as  to 
her  whole  body."    Is  the  prize  founded 
by  Count  de  Plerrecourt,  who  died  in 
1901,  still  awarded  at  Rouen?  Ho  left  to 
his  native  city  an  annual  prize  of  f.lOO.OOO 
to  form  a  settlement  for  the  tallest  inn 
and  woman  who  would  agree  to  iii 
each  other.    His  object,  as  stated  in  '. 
will,  was  to  regenerate  the  species.  Uut 
let  us  mark  the  words  of  a  learned  ama- 
teur of  giant.s  "and  such  as  have  ex- 
ceeded the  common  proportion  in  stai 
and  height."    "As  the  tallest  ear. 
corn  are  the  lightest  in  the  head,  ami 
houses  built  many  stories  high  have  their  ; 
uppermost  rooms  tho  worst  furnished; 
so  those  human  fabricks  which  Nature 
hath  raised  to  a  giant-like  height  are  ob- 
served not  to  have  so  happy  a  composi- 
tion of  the  brain  as  other  men;  likewise 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  they  are  rather 
for  ostentation  than  use,  and  are  re- 
membered in  history  not  for  any  accom- 
plishment of  mind,  but  only  for  the  mag-  t] 
nltude  of  their  bodies,"  or  as  Thomas  ( 
Fuller  put  it:   "Often  the  cockloft  is  | 
empty  in  those  whom  Nature  hath  built 
many  stories  high."    Let  us  hoi)e  that', 
young  Mr.  Connelly  will  prove  the  fa-  j 
mous  exception 
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The  Paris  Temps  is  iiu  l;:io  i 
think  well  ot  Justice  Hughes  as  a 
presidential  candidate  because  he  is 
acquainted    with    French    literature  | 
and  is  especially  fond  of  novels  by ; 

;  Ualzac     and     the     elder  Dumas. 

Whether  this  information  concern-' 
ing  Justice  Hughes's  literary  taste 
went  to  Paris  by  cable  or  wireless 
telegraphy,  or  whether  it  werej 
already  pigeonholed  for  possible  use 
is  not  stated.  It  may  be  said  in 
passing,  that  the  choice  of  favorite 
books  is  reassuring,  for  it  shows  a 
broad  mind.  Xot  every  one  that  as 
a  student  of  human  nature  reads  and 
rereads  Balzac  revels  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  prodigious  Dumas. 
Some  who  arc  better  acquainted 
with  Porthos,  Athos,  d'Artagnan  and 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  than  with 
neighbors  in  the  apartment 
se  find  Balzac's  stories  of  Paris 
.  the  provinces  hard  reading,  if  not 

Vial  the  Temps  should  mention 
literary  taste  of  a  candidate  for 
office  in  another  country  shows 
universal  desire  to  know  the 
ate  life  ot  a  public  man:  his 
isements,  his  habit  of  dress,  his 
i  and  his  drink,   the  hours  of 
,\  whether  he  uses  the  pen  or  a 
:•-    machine.    This  desire 
y  prying  curiosity,  an 
.  .1'  invasion  of  the  home. 
It  men  are  often  judged  by  litt! 
j^jj  far  as  i^'-^  1  ,*.;  f 


^  Personal  Notes. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Gawen  Gogay.  in  a  lettf 
I  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  says  that  he  i.-;  a 
I  descendant  of  King  Arthur  of  England. 

.A.  farmer  in  Dorset  told  the  milit 
representative  that  water  cress  wa- 
national  necessity.    The  military  ni.-i:. 
said  It  was  a  luxury.    The  local  tribunal 
thereupon  exempted  from  service  tbr 
.  ut  of  four  ot  the  farmer's  men. 

The  Cafe  Wilson  itvLouvaln  was  clof  ; 


Several  readers  have  asked  us  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  "Bucentaur."  The  Ital- 
ian word  itself,  "liucentoro,"  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.    "It  i.s  commonly  supposed 
that  the  name  was  tuken  from  the  fig- 
urehead of  the  vessel,  representing  a  | 
creature  half  man.  half  ox,  which  may  I 
have  been  designated  by  the  Greek  name  [' 
'Boukenlauros.'   «  •  *  The  word  Is  un-  : 
known  to  ancient  mythology."  The  term  i 
was  applied  In  the  17th  century  to  any  ; 

j  large  ship  or  gaily  decorated  barge.        ,  J 
Mr.  James  Howell  saw  the  Bucentoro 
In  Venice  in  ICl.   He  was  told  that  the  U 

I  vessel  was  then  over  300  years  old.  This  p 
set  him  a-thinking.  "I  fell,  I  say,  to  • 
consider  whether  our  Bodies  may  be  said  ,j 
to  be  of  like  condition  with  this  Bucen-  'A 
tore;  which,  though  it  be  reputed  etill;*! 
the  same  Vessel,  yet  I  believe  there's  not  ' 
a  Foot  of  that  Timber  remaining  which, 
it  had  upon  the  lirst  Dock,  having  been, 

!as  they  tell  me.  so  often  Plank'd  and 
Ribb'd,  Caulk'd  and  Piec'd;  in  like  man 
ner  our  Bodies  may  be  said  to  be  Dail.v 
Repair'd  by  new  Sustenance  which  be- 
igets  new  Blood,  and  consequently  new 
Spirits,  new  Humours,  and  I  may  say 
new  Flesh,  the  old  by  constant  Deper- 
dition  and  insensible  Transpirations 
evaporating  still  out  of  us.  and  givins 
way  to  fresh.    •    •    *    I  make  a  doub 


ters    on    Purchase    street,    some  tim' 
previous   to  its   removal     to  Camden 
street  at  the  South  end.    On  the  Pearl 
^street  side  of  Harris's  Folly  was  once, 
MP  home  of  the  Inches  family.    In  my; 
rly  boyhood  Pearl  street  was  bcmg  i 
\oured  by  "ruthless  commerce"  and' 
■Insatiate  trade."    The  Perkins  home- 1 
ijstead,  which  its  owner  had  generously 
B given  for  an  Institution  for  the  blind,! 
H  still  lingered  before  it  went  to  South 
nlBoston.  which  now  knows  it  no  more, 
ind  the  Pearl  Street  House  stood  on  , 
,■  westerly  corner  of  Milk  street.    The  i 
Vincent  Church,  remodelled  by  the 
catholics     from     a     once  celebrated] 
Protestant  place  of  worship,  was  at  the; 
f-orner  of  Purchase  and  Pearl  streets,  j, 
t.d    I    remember   seeing   Fr.  Mathew 
re  giving  the  pledge  to  a  group  off 
iiildren  during  his  visit  to  Boston  be-; 
tween  60  and  70  years  ago.    Like  the 
•  man  in  the  play,  1  am  ill  at  these  num- | 
bers.  i 
I  have  a  dim  memory  of  an  Infant' 
>;'school  on  Pearl  street  to  which  I  was' 
isent  for  .a  brief  period  before  going  to 
Miss  Wilder's  school  at  the  corner  ot 
(JFranklin  street  and  Theatre  alley  when 
aw.  D.  Ticknor,  the  publisher,  was  a| 
■  s6hool  committeeman.     At  the  top  of! 
"High   street   was   Fort   Hill,   which  I 
>  climbed  for  a  short  time  to  the  Boyl- 
'  ston  grammar  school.  *It  was  on  the 
mall  In  the  centre  of  the  elevation  that 
I  met  with  my  first  fistic  defeat.  A 
warrior  of  7,  my  own  age.  challenged 
me  to  warlike  combat,  and  completely 
winded  me  by  unprofessionally  hitting 
me  below  the  belt.   1  never  had  much 
'}  stomach  for  a  close  light  after  that 
memorable  occasion,   though    I  could 
throw  an  icy  snowball  with  the  bgst  of 
;  my  belligerent  associates. 

I  have  strayed  from  early  rising  to 
early  fighting,  and  I  come  back  to  say 
that  In  the  Twenties  of  the  last  century, 
accordincr  to  my  grandmother,  mechan- 
ics went  to  work  at  sunrise  and  labored 
J  until  sunset.  They  certainly  got  enough 
i  of  the  fresh  breath  of  the  morning.  I  do 
not  believe  they  cared  much  al>out  It. 
and  they  probably  evened  things  up  a 
bit  by  lingering  long  over  their  "eleven 
o'clock"  and  their  "four  o'clock."  when 
they  smcUed  to  heaven,  but  not  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  fiowers. 

Why  -should  the  creature  of  a  day 
make  himself  miserable  by  prematurely 
turning  out  of  a  comfortable  bed  to 
have  a  few  idle  hours  to  himself  in  the 
late  afternoon?  What  can  he  do  with 
them?  They  are  too  late  for  matinees, 
and  too  early  for  dinner.  Those  who 
do  not  play  golf  or  tennis  and  cannot 
run  an  .Tutomobile  would  find  time 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hands.  They 
would  be  bored  like  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream in  "Used  Up."  "Ah,"  says 
Portia  with  feminine  readiness,  "there 
.ire  the  teas."     True,  I  had  forgotten 


t. 


•  Whether  1  had   

vidually  Numerical  Body,  when  I  carriecT 
Calf-Leather    sachel    to    school  ii 
►  ford,   as  when  I  wore  a  Lamb- 
~  .:i   Hood  in  Oxford:   or  whether  I 
have  the  same  Mass  of  Bloud  in  my 
Veins,  and  the  same  Flesh  now  in  Ven- 
•  ■  .  which  I  carried  about  me  three  Years 
■,  up  and  down  London  streets,  bav- 
in lieu  of  Beer  and  Ale,  di'ank  Wine 
...  the  While  and  fed  upon  different 
\iands." 


the  same  Identical  Indl-Plihe  cup  that  cheers  and  lures  one  on 
to  a  game  of  reformatory  cunvcrsation. 
Dorchester,  June  IS,  ^AIZE, 


ago  by  the  German  Kom-  I 
Will  it  be  renamed  the  Cafe  i 


some  time 
mandatur. 

Hughes  I 
Alfred   Ivrupp  went  to  Birmingham,  I 
Eng..  about  1840.    He  offered  to  a  firm  | 
of  electroplaters  a  machine  of  his  in- 
vention  tor   rolling   Uie  metal  blanks  \ 
from  which  spoons  and  forks  are  made,  • 
and  finaly  sold  it  to  the  firm  for  £10,000.  ; 
Tlien  he  went  to  Essen.    At  tlie  Great  i 
Exhibition  ot  1S51,  a  two-ton  ingot  of  i 
cast  steel,  exhibited  by  Krupp.  brought  i 
so    many    orders    that    the   works    a  t  ; 
Essen  had  to  be  enlarged.    It  was  s 
at  the  time  that  Frederick  William 
did  not  look  with  favor  on  this  ex!, 
tlon.  "fearing  that  contact  with  Ens 
institutions  might  breed  dangerous  o;. 
Ions  among  such  of  his  subjects  as  were 
Induced  to  visit  it." 

At    a   meeting   of   the  Lincolnshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  when  the  shoil^- 
age  of  labor  was  discussed.  Lord  Hene- 
age  said  he  did  not  see  why  all  women 
ehould  not  work.    One  of  his  daughters, 
an   Invalid,    acted    as  undeC'Sardener 
one  was  busy  at  the  war  office  all  da- 
a  third  packed  parcels  for  Oie  fr.  ■ 
the   youngest   was   nursing  in  Fra- 
The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  might  t' 
have    sung,     "Everybody    works  t 
father." 

We  read  the  other  day  of  Harrj-  Con- 
nelly, a  14-year-oId.  who  is  growing  fast 
near  Moultrie,  Ga.    A  slender  boy  ' 
_  normal  size  he  was  until  about  e  . 
'  months  ago  when  he  began  to  shoo: 
In  the  air.  outgrowing  a  suit  of  clot 
every   week.     "When   he  attained 
Jt  height  of  6  feet  5  a  special  bed  ^ 
made.    Will  he  equal  Walter  Parsons 
^  Staffordshire,    who.    apprenticed  to 
smith,  £Te\v  so  tall  that  a  hole  ^v 
made  r^him  in  the  ground,  "to  stand 
there;/    p  to  his  knees,  so  as  to  make 
/     /uate  w'.th  his  fellow  workm 
R-ards  was  porter  to  King  Jan 
gates  being    genorally  h:. 


An  Early  Boy. 

the  World  Wags: 
What    is   this   I  hear   al'Oiit  setting 
the   clock   forward   and   beginning  the 
labor  of  the  day  at  sunrise?  I  do  not 
believe  in  Uils  progression,  for  I  never 
had  •  any   ambition   to   brush   the  dew 
upon  ti.e  upland  lawn  even  with  rub- 
bers.   I  mind  me  of  a  time  when  my 
father   had   a   craze   for   early  risin 
which  resulted  in  his  being  chased  by 
a  bull  in  Milton,  when  that  town  was 
way    up     in     the    country    and  waa 
reached   by  stage  coach  from   Boston.  I 
Jv;o  electrics  then.     His  adventm-e  waa 
.  '•  hraled  in  verse  in  one  of  the  daily 
.  rs  and  gave  rise  to  no  little  merrl- 
t  in  this  municipality  long  before 
as  mistakenly  called  the  Hub.  and 
.  itizens  welcomed  any  little  excite- 
nt   that  relieved   the   prosaic  plod- 
umg  of  daily  existence. 

My  own   experience   in  precociously 
stirring  began  shortly  after  I  left  school 
Bnd  joined  the  tribe  of  hobbledehoys 
who  were  learning  a  business  at  $5p  a 
y,-ar.     I   was  not  fond  of  getting  up 
.'iid  therefore  could  not  be  called  tho 
>on  that  poor  Tom  Hood  derided.  Oh. 
-  misery  of  turning  out  of  bed  with 
querulous  crows  and  going  break- 
less  to  an  employer's  door  to  obtain 
keys  to  open  the  store  for  the  wait- 
porters  who  usually  reproached  me 
.  :  my  tardiness!    I  think  the  villians 
must  have  sat  up  often  all  night  at  a 
\v.ke.    I  can  see  myself  now  plodding 
-.g  the  long  reaches  of  High  street  to 
rl   street,    where   just   around  the 
ler  of  the  former  thoroughfare  stood 
Athenaeum  building  which  had  suc- 
ied  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  that  a 
iparatively   short   time   before  had 
oved  to  Beacon  street.  "Harris's 
;iy."  which  stood  almost  diagonally 
ci  posite.   seemed   to   smile  mockingly 
at  me  as   I  unlocked   the  ponderous 
minors,  and  say,  "Vou  ar^  a  bi^- 
in  my  builder  who  lost  e^  • 
SESCtton."  I   


fool 


The  New  V.  i     Ti  ii 
in  an  editorial  ai  ticU-  quolt  d  n  oni  \\  ;.  .i 
Whitman's    'Song   of    the    Banner  aii 
,  Daybreak."  a  pof-m.  which  the  Tribun<, 
^  said  "might  be  written  of  today,  as 
')  emotions  of  a  nation  amazed  and  doubt-, 
ing  begin  to  stir  and  seek  utterance  on; 
the  lips  of  a  leader."    There  is  a  still' 
nobler  apcstrophe  to  the  flag  in  Whit-j 
man's  ".Vfter.  all.  not  to  create  only." 
recited  bv  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
40th  annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute  in  New  York  in  1871.^ 
"And  ihou.  thv  Emblem,  waving  over  all! 
Delicate  beauty!  a  word  to  thee  (it  may  toe 
palutary  i. 

Remember,  thou  hast  not  always  been,  as 
here   lotiay,   so   comfortably  ensov- 
ereign'd;  , 
In  other  scenes  than  these  have  I  observ  d 

thee.  Has;  ,   .  ^, 

Not  quite  so  trim  and  whole,  and  fresHly 
blooming,  in   folds  of  sIainKs.s  silk: 
But  I  have  seen  thee,   bunting,  to  tatters 

torn  upon  thv  splinter'd  staff.  , 
Or  clutch'ii  to  some-  young  color-bearers 

breast,  with  desperate  hands. 
Savagely  struggled  fir.  for  life  or  death — 

fought  over  long. 
'Mid  cannon  s  thunder  crash,  and  many  a 
curse,  and  groan  and  yell — and  rme 
volleys  cracking  sharp. 
And  niovlns  mas,ses.  as  wil<l  demons  surg- 
ing— and  lives  as  uothinc  risk'd,  . 
For  thv  more  renniant.  grimed   with  dirt 

and  yrnoke.  and  sopp'd  in  blood; 
For  sako  of  that,    my   bcauty-^and  that 
thou   mighi'st  dalll.v.  as  now.  secure 
up  there. 

Many  a  good  man  have  I  seen  go  under. 

"Sample  Rooms." 

Dispatches  from  St.  I.ouis  spoak  of 
men  sleeping  on  "cots  in  hallways  and 
sample  ixioms."  We  had  thought  that 
the  bideoiis  phrase  ".sample  rooms"  had 
disappeared.  For  thft  benefit  of  il><- 
youn^er  generation  we  quote  tho  \< 
rtark.^i  of  r.ichard  Grant  White  ma  i 
over  forty-five  .veal.*  ago: 

".^anu-'le  room.    This  confl'ient  eru: 
tlon    has    .ippcared   on   signboards  a 
over    New    York   during   the   last  f-''^ 
vcars.    Thus  used  it  mean.«.  not  a  roc- 
in    which    simples   are   displayed,    b  ; 
simplv  a  place  at  whi.  h  spirits  and  bf 
mav  he  dnmk  at  a  bar.  and  is  the  fn 
of  a  nauseous  attempt  •»  sweeteii  'Ivi 
room,'     ale   hou.se'   and    tavern.  1 
hislc  v    is  n   verj-  disgusting  one. 

located  in  .Hmall.  shamefaced  Ic- 
r  the  doora  of  iwrtWoM  jgutf 


■"'■t'l    ol    mru    MM)!!-;^.,-     M'  ,.  ,„ 

plrs   until  it  ^'•^'^'^J^'itTZu.i 
tl.at  if  (hoy  ■■■^a"-t'?^,,''S\vhoe- 
;  a„U  then  of  Uir  ^^eli -st> l"!  ^l^oie 
.    nine  merchant.  ^l^^i 
;n.,K  a  bit.-,  finding  thatit  ^<»"=  P"^";"; 
,:   as   well         gentlemanly    o  asK 
:  .a>ntHnce..  to  '-^'^'"P'*^; il  f  ^  unVii 
i  of  this  sham's  I'^'^S.^f;'  "VuUi- 
.rcame  ne.  essary  to  h.de  "im 
linous  'samplers-  and  ^"^^he 
.  'sax^-pling-  from        P"  '^^^^^Vnd 
^  i.e  by  a  screen  °r,P^'^!gentleman- 
ally,  of  the  .spread  of.  *^'f„/,"  use-  so 
way  of  l^eeping  a  t.pplmg  house^. 

,t  the  very  sight  f  J^^.  Very 
.ce  sample  room  over  a  doo.  i  i 

kappei-  of  ine  notwithBtand- 

,  may  say.  to  Ui-^contrary. 
Good  Old  Boston. 

.  an  IHh  century  advertisement  pub- 
od  here,  we  read  of  a  strayed  Mo- 
boat  "     A  boat  thus    called  ^as 

Irs  ^ere  from  13  to  16  feet  long, 
r.r.vin"  over  advertisements  in  tne 
SseTts  Gazette  for  January  and 
Tuarv   ITTl.  we  found  that  "an  a.  - 
spr  ghtly  Negro  lad  about  IS  yeav.s 
■  J»-P  that  can  speak  French,    was  t" 
tfrd   alU^^a  Quantity  of  choice  rum. 
X  months  old.  P-P-red  for  the  Gumea 
,,rket  mostly,  in  iron-bound  casks. 

Borrowing  Trouble. 
Already  some  are  seeing  '^^Xe"  t 

i:^:r^^^ri^^at^ihrhe^;:;^^^o.; 

w  necked  dresses.  Courage,  comrades  . 
r  vet  he  has  not  come  out  sternly  m 

l^nT  tl^e-n^spir^r^  TZt  t'd 
:^ilot?c'?i^ughts.'th"ough  foreign  diplo- 
latists  may  sneer. 

The  Vermont  Idea. 
T  nf  nie  crust,  at  best  obstinate 

eace    Add  to  these  your  dabs  of  Ver- 
mont datrv  butter,  your  halved  berr.ea- 
^  is  is  an  important  detail-and  you 
ream  -  person-iUy   we   prefer   it  un- 
Jhfp^d-^and  you  have  a  confection  a 
ul  nary  creation,  a  gastronomic  delight 
hat  has  the  southern  pie  crust  article 
eaten  by  blocks,  whipped  to  a  stand- 
•i'l  frazzled  to  a  fare-you-well.  "This 
nv  seem  like  hyperbole,  but  ask  a 
Vmonter;  he  knows.-Rutland  Herald. 

LETTERS  OF  REFERENCE 


Not  long  ago  a  housewife,  asked 
')iit   tbe   capability  of  a  servant 
eking  a  place,  described  her  In 
iting  as  "a  very  'muddly'  girl." 
he  added  that  as  the  girl  was  ignor- 
t  when  she  came  to  her,  she  sent 
r  to  a  cooking  school;  that  she 
-.s  sulky  at  times,  also  noisy  in 
e  kitchen  and  untidy  in  her  per- 
;ial  appearance.   The  cook  brought 
ion  for  libel  against  the  writer. 
-8  judge  said  that  the  occasion  oX 
•=  letter  -was  clearly  a  privileged 
ue.     Counsel    for    the  defendant 
rgued  that  it  would  be  for  the  jury 
«'Po  say  whether  the  letter  were  mall- 
ous  or  not. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  mis- 
ress  of  a  house,  doing  as  she  thought 
er  duty,  got  into  trouble.  The 
ioman  that  made  the  inquiry 
hould  not  have  shown  the  letter, 
'here  should  be  honor  even  among 
lousewives.  Is  it  from  fear  of  con- 
equencea  that  many  give  vague  or 
nisleading  letters  of  reference,  as 
iiany  men  are  willing  to  give  a  let- 
er  of  introduction  when  they  know 
:-Tle  about  the  person  asking  it  and 
■  e  not  Intimate  with  the  one  to 
Miom  it  is  addressed? 

The  servant  problem  grows  more 
ind  more  serious.  The  general 
lousework  girl  is  fast  disappearing, 
loung  American  women  prefer  the 
actory  or  the  shop,  the  girls  from 
he  Provinces  are  following  their 
xample.  If  a  girl  is  willing  to  re- 
nain  in  service,  she  wishes,  like  a 
oung  physician,  to  be  a  specialist, 
ir  ?\if  areups  that  sh«>  can  fhM<;  o'-' 


ges.    The  inconipetenc  a^^ouud 


And  here  is  another  ossa 

every   intelligence   o£fic4-     The  j  GRAVITatiox. 
mistress  is  tired  of  instructing  the  -Weight  ■>f  water  per  cuhio  foot.  C2.."w5  ii>s. 

1    ♦     ,„ni  „~       r-„rv,„ot.oHi-oU-  "^elglit  of  sanil  per  eubic  foot.  90  to  106. 

green    but    willing.    Comparatnei>  Weight  of  KranitV  per  cubit- f.i..i  no 
few  servants  are  now  crossing  the  height  of  mercury  per  ,  uio.- i^.r,!^ 

"  eisbt  of  lead  per  cut>ir  foot.  "(Xt.i.. 
Atlantic.  weight  of  gold  per  cubic  foot.  120G. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  important  ^if;- r;;erXXt"^... 

that  mistresses  should  deal  honestly  Thus  if  all  these  were  liquid,  oil  v.-ou'C 
and  franklv  one  -with  another  in  the  take  its  place  above  w-ater:  water  above 
matter  of  "recommendation.    If  Jlrs.  ^and  above  granite;  granite  above 

,    ,    ,  T-..,  J  11       A  Silver;   silver  above   lead;    lead  above 

.Tones  found  that  Ellen  was  dull  ana  mercury;  mercury  above  gold.  Thus 
.slow,  an  indifferent  cook  or  a  slat-  granite,  silver  and  lead  float  in  mer- 
ternly  chamber  maid,  impertinent,  or  f^ry.'  This  i.^  g-iavitation  ui.ward. 
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with  confused  ideas  about  right  and 
wrong,  she  should  answer  Mrs. 
Robinson's  questions  as  though  her 
own  interests  were  at  stake.  The 
ideas  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Robin- 
sou  may  differ  concerning  good 
housekeeping;  the  one  may  be 
easy  going;  the  other  may  be 
fussy:  but  there  can  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  concerning 
elemental  and  essential  traits  of 
character.  Mrs.  Robinson  may  not  in- 
sist on  a  fine  pastry  cook,  but  she 
should  be  told  -svhether  Ellen  is  a 
good  plain  cook,  neat,  industrious, 
honest.  At  present  the  timidity  or 
the  indifference  of  a  housekeeper 
inconveniences  others  and  often 
causes  household  distress  and  dis- 
sension.   


F  H. 


FILMED  CLINICS 


1'.   Boiivar  or  Beverlj',  said  >esieraay 
that  he  had  been  seeking  butternuts  in 
'  vain.    Thev'were  not  to  be  tound  in  the 
large    groceries.      The    clerks  sniffed. 
Thev  had  no  call  for  these  nuts  in  the 
sheli  or  as  "meats."    He  was  told  to 
visit  certain  shops  near  Faneuil  Hall 
and   certain  markets.     Nowhere  could  i 
he  obtain  a  butternut.     "No.  -we  don't  I 
cariT  them.    No  one  seems  to  care  for  i 
theni  here.   Tou   might   find   them   in  -f. 
Philadel  phia." 

No  butternuts?  As  a  boy  we"~ate  them 
gavlv  in  little  towns  along  the  Con- 
necticut river  from  Xorthampton.  Mass.. 
to  Windsoi-,  Vt..  and  above.  Our  fingers 
were  green  with  handling  the  shells; 
v  e  ate  the  meats  with  a  fearful  .ioy. 
for  they  had  been  denounced  as  espe- 
,  allv  unwholesome.  Some  parents  con- 
demned all  nuts.  There  was  a  story 
■'that  a  boy  had  died  in  agony  after  eat- 
ing Immoderately  of  English  walnuts. 
When  his  body  was  opened  an  un- 
digested mass  of  nuts  was  found  in  his 
stomach.  Salt  was  sprinkled  on  the 
nuts  and  they  at  once  underwent  a 
beneficial  chemical  change.  The  moral 
J  was  that  if  nuts  were  eaten  at  all.  they 
■  sho-Jld  be  eaten  in  a  small  quantity  and 
'  with  plenty  of  salt.  Brazil  nuts  were 
considered  dangerous,  and  even  chest- 
nuts, unless  they  were  boiled  or  roasted. 
In  those  days  we  were  told  by  the  neigh- 


A  Xew  York  surge»n  at  the  67th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
medical  convention  in  Detroit  stated 
that  the  use  of  films  in  teaching  the 
practical  part  of  surgery  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  "The  difficulty 
in  clinics  is  that  the  student  is  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  opera- 
ticn  to  see  well.  On  the  screen  every 
move  of  the  surgeon  can  be  followed 
and  his  operations  thrown  on  a  large 
scale  on  the  canvas.  Another  ad- 
i  vantage  of  the  films  is  that  the  work 
of  great  surgeons  can  now  be  re- 
corded and  studied  for  all  time." 

Film  pictures  of  capital  operations 
vould  no  doubt  be  advantageous  to 
students  and  interesting  to  surgeons, 
but  how  about  the  feelings  of  the 
patients?  It  may  be  said  that  only 
patients  in  free  hospitals,  penniless, 
friendless  patients  -would  thus  be  ex- 
posed to  curious  eyes  for  years  to 
come.  Have  they  no  rights?  Is  their 
modesty  a  wholly  negligible  quan- 
tity? The  "roughest  man  about  to  go 
on  the  table  has  an  instinctive 
shrinking  from  the  enforced  public- 
ity. Henley  in  his  poems  of  the  hos- 
pital described  the  daily  scene; 


bors  that  the  eating  of  tomatoes  brought 
on  cancer;  that  pineapple  and  bananas 
were  to  be  avoided:  sweetbreads  were 
mere  offal. 
1 1  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  _ 
butternut.    Have  the  trees  suffered" 
ni   a  blight?    Have  they  been  cut 
down?    Or  are  the  nuts  quickly  con- 
:  med  by  the  villagers?   Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Bolivar  is  unable  to  renew  a  pleasure  of 
boyhood. 


Suraing  along. 

Louis,  duffers,  exquisites,  students  and 

prig.^ — 

I  -Whiskers  and  foreheads,  scarf-pins  and 
1  spectacles — 

•  Hustles  the  Class  1  And  they  ring  them- 
I  selves 

!  Round  the  first  bed.  where  the  Chief 
;  (  His  dressers  and  clerks  at  attention), 
Bends  in  inspection  already. 
.So  shows  the  ring 
.~^een  from  behind  round  a  conjurer 
Doing  h's  pitch  in  the  street. 

Nor  are  the  rich  and  fashionable 
sure  of  freedom  from  the  knife.  They, 
too,  serve  experimental  purposes; 
they,  too,  undergo  surprising,  in- 
credible operations.  The  greater  rea- 
son for  the  film-camera. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  our  steadily 
advancing  civilization  there  may  be 
surgical  plays  for  the  moving  picture 
shows,  -with  a  daring  operation  as 
the  thrilling  climax? 


letter 


Prelude. 

We  have  received  an  interestinj 
from  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill  of  Boston. 

"I  foresaw  a  time  when  people  would 
Idesire  to  celebrate  in  Boston  and  New 

.  England,  and  I  began  to  make  ready 
tor  this  time  in  IS90.  Since  then  I  have 
;been  on  this  work  as  its  chief  promoter, 
architect  and  engineer.  What  if  the 
people  did  not  pay  me  with  money,  nor 
fjid  they  hire  me  to  do  this  work  for 

(  them?   I  had  been  educated  by  the  wise 

feople  of  the  world;  both  the  living  and 
he  dead  taught  me  knowledge  and  wis- 
Hom  of  human  beings  on  earth.  1894—1 
was  the  best  educated  person  In  the 
world,  living  a  material  and  mortal  life 
c!i  earth. 

-Pilgrims'  300th  celebration,  1320. 
-  Boston's  300th  celebration.  1930. 
•Christianity's  1900th -celebration.  1933. 
-Thus  oa  we  go.    Now  is  a  time  to  do 


Allusions  were  made  last  season  to 
the  careless,  if  not  rude,  behavior  of 
audiences  in  Boston.  At  a  recital  late 
comers  -went  to  their  seaU  between  the 
songs  of  a  group  or  between  the  move- 
■jient':  of  a  sonata,  and  sometimes  while 
file  singer  was  singing  or  the  pianist 
plavins.  Thev  were  similarly  thought- 
less of  others  In  their  going  out.  As 
nianv  of  these  disturbers  had  accepted 
free  tickets  their  conduct  was  the  more 
1  eprehensible.  This,  however,  may  be 
»aid;  That  talking  and  whispering  dur- 
ing a  performance  are  not  so  common 
'a.-^  the'   were  ?0  years  ago. 

Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  indefatigable  in 
1  cscaroh  and  curious  concerning  all  that 
pertaiii.s  to  early  life  in  Boston,  once 
bpoke  on  an  article  written  against  dis- 
turbers of  concerts  in  1771.  At  this 
late  day.  thanking  him  for  the  sugges- 
,tion.  we  reprint  tha  article.  j 

 „  .  ,  .  .       I    The  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Bos- j 

something  for  yourselves,  your  country.  ]  j^^,^  weekly '  Newsletter  of  Jan.  31,  1771, 
and  vour  ancestors.  "  J '.contained  an  address  to  the  subscribers 

Mr.  Hill  inclosed  with  this  letter  an  -  =  "  " 


essay  on 

THE  PLANETS. 
A.s  the  World  Wags: 
As   you  look   at  the   planets,  stars, 


of  Mr  Hartley's  concerts.  This  ad-, 
'firess  was  prefaced  by  a  note  to  the  I 
jjjinters:  '  ,  ' 

I  -As  I  take  you  to  be  a  public  spirited 
ipian  and  a  well  wisher  to  the  Inno- 
cent Amusements  of  your  Neighbors.  I 


moon  and  sun.  use  your  own  common . ,  fj^^jg,.  myself  that  you  will  give  room  m 


..sense  and  reason.  The  planets,  stars, 
moon  and  sun  are  vertical  all  the  time 
to  some  parts  of  the  earth  and  ocean. 
The  Eun  is  a  comnion  object  to  be  seen. 
The  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  are  only  32 
sea  miles  in  diameter  north  to  south 
,  along  the  path  of  the  sun  over  the 
earth  east  to  west.  Now  is  it  reasonable 
that  the  sun  is  lOS  or  110  times  in  diam- 
f  ter  larger  than  the  earth?  The  planets 
,  are  small  objects  compared  to  the  sun 
and  the  earth.    Now.   let  us  use  our 


\  our  paper  to  the  annext  Address.  The 
Writer  of  it  has  been  careful  to  censure 
Things  only,  and  not  Persons;  therefore 
he  hopes  it  will  give  no  just  Offence, 
gure  I  am,  that  many  of  your  readers 
here  will  receive  it  with  Approbation." 

Tiie  address  is  as  follows; 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies' 

The  following  queries  are  with  all 
due  respect  offered  to  your  considera- 
tion, viz; 

]— Whether  the  original  intention  or 


common  sense  and   reason  and   know  society  was  not  to  procure  for 

true  geography  and  true  astronomy.  ,  ^"^^.^f "^^f friends,  by  a  private 
We  have  had  fi,  tion  geography  and  fic-  .  ,^tional  and  well  regu- 

!ion  astronomy  long  enough.       ^  ^.  ,,,.,„;„ment  of  Musiok? 

r.erpetual  talking  among 
ience  is  consistent  with 


rmi  u.-iual  ideas'  of  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  every  foregn  sound  is  utterly 
destructive  of  all  the  purposes  of  har- 
mony? 7 

;!— Whether  it  is  consistent  with  the 
respect  which  every  gentleman  owes  to 
himself,  as  -well  as  the  company,  to  In- 
terrupt the  pleasure  of  members  by  an 
unseasonable  attention  to  any  private 
business  or  pleasure  of  his  own? 

4—  Whether  a  lady  would  not  with 
greater  propriety  defer  the  usual  ani- 
madversions on  fiddlers.  manteau 
makers,  milliners,  high  friz'd  head.s 
and  sword  knots  till  she  retires  home  t  > 
.•-upper  with  her  friends? 

5—  Whether,  when  under  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  converse,  the  two  sexes 
should  not  content  themselves  (only 
during  the  performance  of  each  piece i 

*with  the  usual  eloquence  of  the  eye.  as- 
sisted by  certain  languishing  attitudes 
of  body  and  half  a  dozen  heart-melting 
eighs? 

<>— Or,  if  this  is  insufficient,  whether 
they  may  not  withovLt  censur*,  on  suoU 
emergencies,  withdraw  into  the  card- 
room  and  give  vent  to  their  thoughts? 

T— At  a  concert  all  sounds  are  or 
should  be  Musick.  Therefore  should  not 
all  volunteer  vocal  performers  mount 
the  orchestra  to  exhibit  themselves,  as 
the  band  do  not  think  themselves 
obliged  to  accompany  any  recitative 
unless  deliver'd  at  the  side  of  the  harp- 
sichord? 

S— If  a  subscriber  introduces  a  friend, 
or  friends,  should  he  not  be  accountable 
for  the  conduct  of  such  friends  during 
their  continuance  in  the  room'.'  No  in- 
genuous mind  could  take  offence  at  a 
hint  given  in  favor  of  a  rule  which  ought 
to  be  invariable. 

9—  But  if  intruders  present  themselves 
there,  without  any  regular  introduction, 
and  deviate  into  a  wrong  course  of  be- 
havior, should  they  not  immediately  be 
put  into  the  right  way— by  the  porter? 

10—  Are  you  real  lovers  of  the  art. 
which  you  -would  seem  to  promote  by 
your  subscription?  If  you  are.  do  not 
suffer  the  professors  of  it  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  endeavors  to  gratify  you. 
What  can  be  expected  from  a  dispirited 
and  disgusted  band?  Some  of  them  are 
no  hirelings,  but  pay  their  own  money 
f.ir  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  as 
well  as  themselves  pleasure. 

11—  It  this  gentle  reproof  attract  the 
notice  of  any  inadvertent  offenders  only. 
Bhould  they  not  receive  it  with  patience? 
Inadvertence  is  never  construed  into 
wi'ful  insolence.  The  querist  forms  to 
himself  greater  hopes  from  their  candor 
than  fears  from  their  resentment. 

La=tlv— Do  vou  not  foresee  that  your 
concert  must  sink  under  the  contin-uance 
Of  such  discouragements?  But  this  is 
an  unnecessary  question,  as  the  querist 
Is  already  authorized  to  answer  it  in  the 
lefflrirative. 

I  am  vour  obedient  humble  servant. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  Thomas  Hartley  was  associated 
■with  subscription  concerts  here  during 
t;-e  winter  of  1770-71.  but  there  is  little 
known  about  the  character  of  the  pro- 
grams. J'or  example,  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  the  concerts,  not  even  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Massachu- 
F'^tt.s  Gazette  of  January  and  Febru- 
arv,  1771.  John  Rowe.  however,  noted  in 
his  diarv  of  Jan.  3:  "Spent  the  even- 
ing at  Concert  Hall,  where  there  was 
a  concert  performed  by  Hartley.  Mor- 
gan and  others:  after  the  concert  a 
dance.  The  commodore  and  all  the 
captains  of  the  navy  here  was  (sic^ 
there  and  Col.  Dalrymple  and  fifty  or 
Elxtv  gentlemen  and  the  same  number 
of  ladies  present."  W.  S.  Morgan  was 
a  violinist.  The  Massachusetts  Gazette 
speaks  of  a  concert  for  his  benefit  early 
In  1771.  In  Vuo  he  announced  an  enter- 
tainment, "when  will  be  performed  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic; between  the  parts  of  which  will  be 
delivered  (gratis)  several  comic  lect- 
ures on  various  subjects."  TicSets  at 
three  shillings  sterling  each  were  sold 
at  the  British  Coffee  House  and  at 
Mr.  Morgan's  chamber  near  the  mill 
bridge.  The  Concert  Hall,  which  stood 
in  Queen  street  and  existed  in  1754.  if 
not  earlier,  finally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Amory  family.  It  was 
torn  down  in  ISO  to  make  way  for  the 
widening  of  Hanover  street. 

We  know  that  when  Hartley  had  his 
benefit  concert  in  1767  the  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Evening  Post, 
consisted  "of  select  pieces  by  the  most 
eminent  masters."  Hartley  went  to 
Charleston.  S.  C,  for  at  a  concert  there 
In  1773,  the  first  violin  at  a  concert  was 
played  by  "Mr.  Hartley,  lately  arrived.  ' 

From  "A  subscriber's"  letter  it  would 
appear  that  gentlemen  amateurs  took 
part  in  Hartley's  concerts.  Mr.  O.  G. 
Sonneck  in  his  valuable  and  interesting 
"Early  Concert-Life  in  America,"  point- 
ing o;jt  the  fact  that  public  con- 
certs were  given  in  Boston  at  an  early 
date,  certainly  as  early  as  1731.  is  in- 
clined to  believe  "that  at  the  very  least 
from  1761  on.  without  any.  or  with  tem- 
porary interruptions  only,  a  sort  of 
musical  societ.v  existed  at  Boston  until 
1775  and  that  independently  a  few  prom- 
inent musicians  managed  subscription 
concerts.  At  any  rate,  semi-public  sub- 
scription concerts  flourished  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  we  know  so  very  little  of  the 
repertory,  studied  and  played  by  the 
gentlemen-performers  with  the  assist- 
arce  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  best 
available  professional  musicians,  such 
g^s  l)iTi  r  : .  Hartley.  Turner,  Propert  and 
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'.n 

'  ..;    iv    of  the  lepenrl? 

ie  Xellson  s  birthdav  and 
Mr.   Horu.  e  Bleackiey  in 
Noll-  ijiierlps  of  June  3  adds  to 

Ir  WiliiMirilii.y  ^tuyoo^■k■s  article,  whicli ' 

C   Iri'l  llU'  ,1 

•  p«'r(iOns  who  road  the  fntorosl- 
I  t  '  niniinicntloii  of  Sir  Wllloushby 
Alio  i-oi  k  w  ill  BRroo  «lth  him  thui  tli'> 
SMittlf'.il  iii-tross  has  not  been  fortiinatj 
Ih  her  blosTaphers.  Tho  best  account 
,t  I  haye  seen  Is  the  late  Joseph  ' 
hl's  monograph  In  the  'D.  N.  I!..'  I 
•ven    he   ilocs    not    reveal  man.\ 

:a  thai  aaa  would  iikA  ti\.jrnM>  1 

llhout  utidu"  .  >iri"sity,  ono  may  so.  I, 
._r  information  .oncornins  the  'vorv 
hind.MOtno  Spaniard'  v.  lio  was  l>' t 
father,  and  dosiro.  further  particular; 
about  Philip  Henry  I  ce.  her  hUBhan<i 
According  t<>  Mr.  KnlKbt.  it  was  an 
'unhappy  marriajre.'  and  it  appears  to 
have  spoilt  her  life  Just  at  the  period 
when,  nocordlnn  to  the  late  IMenicnt 
Scott,  'her  sorrows  seemed  suddenly  In 
end."  The  time,  perhaps,  lias  not  yot 
come  when  a  biocraphy  of  Adclaid. 
Nellson  can  be  written,  and  discroor 
I  reticence  may  hayo  to  be  observed  whf^n 
tho  task  is  undertaken:  Imt  after  mak 


vct<:,iT-  lort.  Mattl.iaa  Jochuiuj-soi'. 
who  i,  vi>K!iizod  tliroughout  .'^cantli- 
navia  as  iho  noblest  i epresentatlve  of 
the  old  traditional  northern  literature. 
In    spite    of    Illness    and    old    age  Mr. 


by  his 

Kent.   ti),.;.>,     A    .  -  ■ 

in  him  a  deserter  from  the  army,  and 
took  him  to  the  police  station,  where 


ing  allowance  for  the  cruel  experiences 


of  her  earlv  career— with  tho  knowledg' 
I  that  any  error  of  her  later  life  was  due 
I  to  her  matrimonial  misfortune— enough 
j  of  romance  will   remain  to  make  hor 
atory  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
history  of  the  stage. 

"  "Is  Clement  Scott  wholly  fair  in  stat- 
ins that  It  was  from  her  mother  that 
She  obtained  her  'North-Country  ac- 
cAlf?  AVould  it  not  be  more  true  to 
a&y  that  it  was  from  her  youthful  en- 
vironment? Joseph  Knight  says  that 
she  was  'the  daughter  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  actress  named  Brown.'  but  he 
does  not  inform  us  that  the  motlier  was 
a  Vorkshlre  woman.  Perhaps  Adelaide 
Nellson's  histrionic  gifts  were  inherited. 
The  account  In  the  'D.  X.  B.'  tells  so 
much  that  the  obituary  notices  do  not 
apeak  of  that  I  will  quote  a  portion 
Of  It: 

"  'She  was  born  at  35  St.  Peter  s  square, 
l^eds.  on  March  3.  1S4S.  lived  as  a  child 
at  Skipton,  and  subsequently  worked  as 
mill  hand  at  Guiseley.  Her  father's 
name  Is  unrevealed.  Before  she.  was  12 
years  of  age  she  used  to  recite  passages 
from  her  mother's  play  books.  At  the 
parish  school  of  Guiseley  she  showed 
herself  •  a  quick  child  and  an  ardent 
reader.  She  then  became  a  nurse  girl, 
and  on  learning  the  particulars  of  her 
birth  grew  restless  and  ultimately,  un- 
der the  name  of  Lizzie  Ann  Bland,  made" 
her  way  secretly  to  London.  Her  early 
experiences  were  cruel  and  remain  un- 
edlfying.  During  a  portion  of  the  time 
she  was  behind  the  bar  of  a  public 
house  near  the  Haymarket,  where  she 
had  a  reputation  as  a  Shakespearian  de- 
clalmer.  She  was  first  seen  on  the  stage 
in  1865  at  Margate  as  Juliet.  Lizzie  Ann 
Bland  then  blossomed  into  Lillian  "Xde- 
lalde  Neilson.  a  name  she  maintained 
after  a  marriage  contracted  about  this 
Ume  with  Mr.  Philip  Henry  I-ee,  the  son 
of  the  rector  of  Stoke  Bruerne.  near 
Towcaster.  from  whom  slje'was  divorced 
In  1ST7.  Her  first  appearance  in  London 
was  made  as  Juliet  at  the  Royalty  Thea- 

I'  tre  in  Dean  street  in  July.  18»>5.  her  per- 
formance being  witnessed  by  a  scanty 
audience,  including  two  or  three  tlieatri- 
cal  reporters  or  critics,  whom  it  pro- 
foundly impressed.  .  .  .  As  a  tragedian 
she  has  had  no  English  rival  during  the 
last  half  of  this  century.  Her  Juliet 
was  perfect,  and  her  Isabella  had  mar- 
vellous earnestness  and  beauty.  In  Julia 
also  she  has  not  been  surpassed.' 

"When  a  small  boy  I  saw  her  in  Lon- 
don as  Lady  Teazle  in  'The  School  of 
Scandal'  In  the  summer  of  1878.  Joseph 
lOiight  says:  'In  comedy  she  was  self- 
conscious,  and  spoilt  her  effects  by 
over-acting.'  and.  naturally.  I  am  not 
competent  to  criticize  her  performance, 
but  its  memory  remains  with  me  to 
this  day.  In  the  famous  scene  where 
she  is  discovered  in  Joseph  Surface's 
room  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  screen,  no 
more  haunting  picture  of  innocent 
shame  and  contrite  sorrow  was  ever 
revealed  by  a  woman's  face," 


let  into  Icelandic  is  a  classic,  composed 
for  "The  Book  of  Homage"  a  poem  of| 
somo  200  lines,  in  praise  oi  Shakespeart  ■ 
and  England,     By  reason  of  the  greatj 
disturbances  of  mail  routes  and  naviga- 
tion tho  packet  has  only just  reached 
England,  but  the  poem  will  shortly  bo| 
published,  with  a  translation  by  l'rof.| 
Gollancz  who.  In  his  work  on  "Hamlet, 
in   Iceland."   paid  a  special  tribute  to 
the  poet.    Accompanying  the  poem  i.-i  a 
letter  expressing  Iceland's  congratuUi- 
lions  to  England  on  the  occasion  of  thol 
.Shakespeare    tercentenary.     with  tlie 
fervent  hope  "God  bless  Old  England!  'I, 
— London  'fimes.  May  24.  [ 
Apropos  of  the  performance  in  London 
of  Berlipz's  "Homeo  and  Juliet"  Sym- . 

1  phony,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  (May 
23);  "Music  has  masterpieces  that  can 
never  be  heard  too  often.  It  has  others) 
which  are  best  heard  on  rare  and  spe- 
cial occasions.  To  these  belong  the- ex- 
tensive canvases  that  Berlioz  loved  to 

I  cover  with  orchestral  paint.  It  was 
good,  rich  color,  much  too  good  to  be 
hidden  away  in  libraries,.  But  the  lav- 
ishness  of  canvas  has  at^effect  similar 
to  that  of  the  class  of  painting  that  is 
seen  only  in  town  halls."  Of  Debussy's 
"La  Mer"  it  said  that  the  sub-title 
"Three  Symphonic  Sketches"  has  im- 
portance, "They  are  sketches  in  the 
sense  In  which  painters  use  the  word, 
and,  therefore,  independent  of  the  plan- 
ning that  goes  to  a  tone  picture;  but 
just  as  a  sketch  will  seize  some  point  of 
light  that  has  no  place  in  a  formal  pic- 
ture, these  pieces  are  full  of  flashes  of 
graphic  beauty,  some  of  them  so  ev- 


Jochumsson,  whose  tran.-<lation  of  Ham- 1    he  was  sulwetiuently  sent  under  e.scort 

■    to    his    regiment,— Pall    Mall  Gazette 
May  26. 

The  Church  League  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage announced  processions  in  London 
for  Juno  17  and  July  8.  In  Hyde  Park 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  was  on  the  program,  but  j 
with  music  by  Martin  Shaw.  "Musicus" 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  wrote:  "This  T 
hold  to  he  something  of  an  error  iiii 
Judgment,  though  1  confess  that  1  know] 
not  Mr.  Shaw's  setting.  But  Mrs.  Howe's  l 
poem  is  so  universally  associated  with 
its  original  tune,  known  to  us  as  'Johrv 
Brown's  Body,'  that  it  wrenches  the 
heart  strings  of  those  who  have  any 
affection  for  such  life-long  a,ssociation 
to  have  the  poem  and  Its  musical  gar- 
ment separated 


.-.(aiKlMi-.l   (ir.-una,   ii.<;;iali>.   ni   ulii.h   tli.  ' 

regular  players  were  after  seen  on  other  ? 
I  evenings  of  the  week.    It  was  the  cus- I 

torn  then  lor  the  clubmen  to  appear  un- fi 
ider  assumed   names,   and   I   remember  I- 

that  "Billy"  McGlIl,  whose  father  was? 

one  of  the  landlords  of  the  Exchange  ! 

Coffee    Hou.so    on    Devonshire  street. 

II  masqueraded  at  one  performance  as  E, 
C.  House,  an  atrocious  pun.  to  be  sure, 
but  we  were  given  to  playing  on  words 
in  those  da.vs  when  John  Brougham's 
I  burlesques  were  to  tho  foro.   Then  there 
was  tho  Forrest  Club,  which  had  a  lit- 
tle theatre  of  its  own  on  Hanover  street. 
The  Barry  Club  gave  at  least  one  poi- 
wormance  at  the  old  National  Theatre 
with  Mathew  Jack,  a  lithographer,  as 
Mathew    Elmore  in   "Love's  Sacritico  " 
He  played  surprisingly  well  for  an  ama- 
j  teur,  and  I  always  had  a  suspicion  that 
I  he  had  some  experience  in  a  real  thcat 
I  Heal   company   In   his   native  land 


Rutland  Boughton's  new  music  drama  'i  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
"The  Round    Tabic."    which    was  an-    i     The  performance  of  "Macbeth"  by  tl 

Avon  Club  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  wi( 
James  Bogle,  another  Scotchinan,  in  tl 


anescent  that  they  have  passed  almost|k    gauge  the  feelings  that 
before  the  ear  has  caught  them,"  I  1°  S  „  r,,„^Lt,«\^ 

„i    ■  .  .     such  a  suggestion  which  ci 

Mr.  St.  John  Horne  gave  a  concert 

of  his  works  in  London  May  23.  "When 
a  new  composer  elects  to  make  his  bow 
to  the  public,  with  a  program  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  his  own  works,  he  is 
staking  all  on  a  gambler's  throw.  If 
he  is  a  genius,  his  reputation  may  be 
made  in  a  day.  but  if  he  is  anything 
short  of  that  the  penalty  is  far  worse 
than  is  insurred  when  one  work  is  dis- 
creetly introduced  into  a  general  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Horne  is  several  inches 
short  of  the  stature  required  to  present 
such  a  program.  He  has  a  fatal  fluency 
of  a  very  trite,  facile  kind,  but  prac- 
tically no  resources  save  that  of  repe- 
tition." 

Miss  Doris  Manuelle  sang  in  London 
on  May  24  a  "wordless  Pastoral"  by 
Stravinsky.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
of  her  singing — the  program  was  a  long 
one— "Her  diction  suffers  a  little  from 
being  placed  where  the  vowels  come, 
whereby  the  consonants  suffer.  The 
forward  method  favored  by  the  French 
leads,  as  a  rule,  to  a  much  clearer  enun- 
ciation of  the  words.  However,  the  de- 
fect is  so  common  that  if  one  chose  to 
bo  hypercritical  one  would  write  of 
nothing  else." 

Leopold  Stern,  conductor  and  teacher 
of  the  violin,  died  at  Brighton.  Eng., 
last  month  at  tlie  age  of  ST.  He  was  the 
father  of  Leo  Stern,  the  'cellist,  who 
died  In  1904,  having  first  visited  this 
country  in  1S97.  The  'celll.'st's  first  wife 
wasXhe  vlolmist  Nettie  Carpenter,  who 
was  born  in  New  York.  His  second 
wife  was  Suzanne  Adams  of  Cambridge, 
the  opera  singer.  With  her  he  gave  a 
concert  in  Boston  early  in  1900. 

Lucien  Oudin,  a  son  of  Eugene  Oudin. 
the  baritone,  has  been  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  for  bravery  in  the  field. 
He  is  a  lieutenant  In  the  7th  battalion, 
Duke  of   Cornwall's  Light  Infantry. 

Many   remember  the  tenor  Constan- 
tin  Sli-oesco  who  took  small  parts  and 
ad©  much  of  them  In  the  first  two  j  To  tho  Editor  of  the  Herald ; 

There 


nounced  for  poi  formance  at  Glastonbury 
at  Whitsuntide,  has  been  postponed  to 
the  August  festival  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  uncertainty 
of  securing  adequate  male  singers  and 
chorus. 

In  an  influential  American  paper  I  read 
the  astounding  piece  of  (purely  imagin- 
ary) news  of  a  proposal  having  boon 
niade  in  musical  circles  here  to  compel 
public  pcrformeis  to  pay  a  tax  when- 
ever the.v  play  or  sing  German  compo- 
sitions, and  also  to  force  them  to  put  | 
tax  stamps  on  all  such  music  which  they 
'i  purchase.  Really,  is  that  teo?  Curious 
that  I  can  hoar  nothing  of  tliis  intond(-il ; 
^  move.  But  1  can  quite  understand  the 

I  additional  statement  of  the  immensely, 
"superior"  people  who  find  it  "difficult 
Ive  rise  to  i 
suggestion  wnich  causes  Ameri- 
cans  to   smile   even    while   it   saddens  i 
them."    Cheer  up.  Uncle  Sam.  Things 
are  not  really   quite  so   bad  as  that. 
Really,  you  are  nearly  as  amusing  as 
German  wireless  if  you  believe  this  kind 
I  of  thing!— London  Daily  Telegraph. 
'      "The  Eternal  Snows."  a  three-act  play 

I  by  Michael  Orme  (Mrs,  J.  T.  Grein)  was 
li  produced  by  the  Pioneer  Players  in  Lon- 
' ,  don  May  28  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 
]  "Once  upon  a  time  from  a  tent  on  the 

I I  Antarctic  ice  a  man  stumbled  out  into 
i  the  blizzard  to  die  that  his  comrades 
!  might  have  some  chance  of  life.  What 
ij  Capt.  Oats  did  is  complicated  with  a  love 

story.  The  mixture  does  not  succeed. 
Theatricality  inherent  in  the  love  plot 
pervades  all  the  action.  The  characters 
are  the  current  coin  of  the  stage.  The 

..iaiogue  seldom  sounds  like  tlio  spoken 
word.  In  this  matter  tho  women,  in- 
deed, canio  off  bettor  than  tlie  men,  for 
they  were  soiiietlines  simple,  direct,  and 
even  humorous.  Sir  Geoffrey  Bran*  n. 
n.  N.,  Antarctic  explorer,  had  sworn  off 
adventures  when  he  married  Jessica,  But 
when  ho  discovei-ed  that  she  didn't  like 
him  to  kiss  her  because  she  was  in  love 
with  Tvo\or  Curtis  he  went  out  on  the 
trail  again.  Yon  next  behold  Trevor  and 
him  in  a  tent  on  the  ice.  Fuel  has  given 
out.  nations  are  almost  out.  Brandon 
is  crippled.  There  is  a  chance  of  strug- 
gling through,  but  h-irdly  a  chance  for 
two.  So  Brandon,  having  thoroughly  de- 
lialed  Trevor's  affection  for  Jessica,  goes 
ut  to  die.  Trevor  came  home  safe,  and 
ossica  and  he  were  about  to  marry  and 
ive  happily  ever  after  when  another 
xplorer  brought  home  Brandon's  diary. 
.  rom  this  Jessica  learnt  that  he  had 
oied  to  set  her  free  for  Trevor  Curtis, 
and  was  smitten  with  remorse.  But  in 
a  little  while  i-he  discovered  that  they  ' 
could  marry  all  ilio  same.  They  didn't 
succeed  in  engaging  our  sympathies." 


The    Herald    mentioned    last  Sunday 
Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  revival  of  "Rich- 
ard the  Third."    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
deplored  the  fact  that  he  returned  to 
the  formal  pageantry  in  front  of  painted 
canvas.    "All  tlie  trouble  began  again— 
in  terminable  waits  between  the  acts, 
patience      exasperated      while  scene 
shifters  scrimmage  over  bits  of  panor- 
ama that  do  not  matter  in  the  faintest 
degree;   speeches  made  painful  to  tho 
actor  and  inaudible  to  the  audience  li.\' 
I  creaking  and  scuffling  behind  the  scene.- 
!  and  a  'show'  which  should  have  been 
run  through  prosperously  within  decent 
I  hours  for  home-going  folk  in  war  time. 
,  dragging  its  weary  and  cumbrous  length 
I  before  a  gradually  dwindling  house  till 
i  just  upon  the  stroke  of  midnight.  And 
'  what  advantage  did  it  all  win?  None 
at  all!    There  was  a  pretty  view  of  the'- 
Tower  and   some   vistas   of   Old  Lon-f 
don.    but   it   really   did   not  affect  the| 
play  in  the  slightest."    And  so  this  pro-' 
ductlon  was  to  the  critic  a  justification 
of  the  curtain-scene  method. 

Even  in  Iceland,  the  ancient  home  ol ' 
the  Sagas  and  Eddas,  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary  has  not  passed  unobse^^•of] 
Tho  most  noteworthy  contributi' 
poem   in   Old    Icelandic  metre 


years  of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  He 
gave  a  recital  in  London  May  26  and 
was  warmly  praised.  The  Dally  Tele- 
grapfi  spoke  of  his  unusual  temperament 
and  culture:  "Not  only  is  he  thorough- 
ly musical,  but  he  has  excellent  control 
over  his  voice,  which  he  can  make 
expressive  of  many  different  emotions 
bv  the  variation  of  its  tone  color,  and 
he  has  a  great  talent  for  identifying 
himself  completely  with  the  song  that 
„L  is  singing."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
spoke  of  his  command  of  minute  nu- 
ances: "In  the  quasi  intimate  sur- 
rounding the  singer  was  enabled  to  ex- 
tract everv  ounce  of  effect,  including 
an  insinuating  pianis.simo  that  nnany 
singers  of  love  songs-and  perhaps 
lovers  too— must  envy  him." 

E  -N  von  Reznicek  wrote  incidental 
music  of  an  elaborate  nature  for  Strind- 
ber-^'s  "Traumsplel,"  produced  m  Ber- 
lin In  April.  Paul  Held,  a  young  Rus- 
sian has  composed  a  symphonic  poem, 
"Joshua."  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  performed  this  year  in  New  lork 


Amateur 
Dramatic 
Clubs  in  Boston", 


are  so 
m  a  n  y  amateur 
dramatic  p  e  r- 
formances  nowa- 
lays  in  Boston, 
tliat  one  wonders  at  the  comparatively 
few  that  were  given  before  the  civil 
wah  say  between  1850  and  1860.  I  can- 
not go  back  to  the  time  when  Edwin  L. 
Davenport  was  a  member  of  a  histri- 
onic club  before  he  became  a  profes- 
sional actor,  but  I  remember  well  the 
Auror.-!  Dramatii*  Club  of  which  Robert 
Y.  McClannin,  so  long  tlie  "Old  Man" 
in  the  Boston  Museum  Company.  W.  J. 
Le  Moyne,  a  sterling  actor  of  character 
and  other  parts  and  George  M.  Baker, 
the  writer  of  many  plays  for  private 
theatricals,  were  members.  A  rival  to 
this  association  was  the  Histrionic  Club, 
of  which  a  young  man  named  Joseph 
Torrey  aspired  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
lights.  He  had  a  vaulting  ambition 
which   overleaped   itself   and   was  not 


and  Chicago  Eduard  Levy  s  Friedens-  f  p^pyia,-  with  the  young  amateurs  of  his 

-'.symphonie  has  been  performed  in  Ber- ^  ^^^^  which  was  a  timo       practical  joK- 

•"llin.    Written  in  1915.  the  music  depicts  ^  occasion,  when  he  tried  to 

■'the  horrors  of   war  in  contrast   wit"!  play  De  Mau prat,  in  "Richelieu."  a  bou- 

the   happiness   of   the    peaceful             {  q„et  was  thrown  to  him.  and  when  he 

Our  peace  at  any  price  brethren  should  ;  ggg^j.pj       p,r,j  ^        ^  took  to  itself, 

v!  persuade  the  conductors  of  orchestras  ,  ,netapi,orioally  speaking,  wings  and  flew 

''to  produce  the  symphony  next  season,  |'  ^^.j^-ard  the  footlights,  beyond  his  grasp. 

The  Paris  Opera,  which  began  rnat-  ^,,3^  j^jg  enemies  had  got 


closed  for  16  months,  has  ,  became  a  rajah  in  the  far  e 
nances  of  excerpts  from*  he  was'evidentiv  treated  with 
"Roi     .\rthus,"      \incent,  gi^eration  than  he  was  at  h 


,  inee  performances  on  Dec.  9.  1915.  after 
it  had  been  closed  for  16  months.  '^""^ 
given  performa 
Chausson's      "R  . 

d'Indy  conducted.  At  the  same  matinee 
the  second  act  of  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  was  performed. 

A  man.  got  up  as  "Charlie  Chaplin.' 
■.vith     the     eharaoforistio  bowler 


h:lt. 


him  on  the  string.  Torrey  subsequently 
ea.st.  where 
more  con- 
ome.  Sev- 
eral of  these  amateur  performances 
I  were  given  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  on 
I  Saturday  nights,  when  professional  the- 
1  atrical  performancesiwerenot  allowed  on 
1  account  of  an  old  Puritan  odiot  which 
jmade  the  Sabbath  begin  '  i  1 
!  on  the  last  day  of  the  v 


title  part,  I  have  alread.v  alluded  to 
the  Herald. 

The  old  members  of  the  Mechanics 
-■Apprentices'   Association   used   to  • 
I  without  costumes  or  scenery,  extrai  i 
j  f rom  plays  at  their  rooms  in  the  littli 
court  off  Tremont  street  near  tho  corner 
j  of   Beacon   street.     It  was  here  Edwin 
I  Adams  first  plumed  his  wings  for  dra- 
matic flight,  while  he  was  learning  a  j 
trade  which  he  did  not  elect  to  pursue.  I 
He  was  then  a  sober-minded  lad.  with  i 
dreams  of  a  great  career  which  were  j 
only  partiall.v  realized. 

At  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  I 
when  It  had  rooms  at  the  corner  of 
Province  and  Bromfield  streets,  E,  i 
AV,  Danforlh  nnd  H.  L.  Bascom  were 
prominent  in  the  early  fifties  as  asjiirlng  ' 
amateurs.  They  were  both  afterward  ' 
in  the  Boston  Jluseum  company,  and 
later  Bascom  was  at  Selwyn's  Theatre. 
Danforth  died  young,  and  did  not  attain 
the  distinction  on  the  stage  that  was  ex- 
--  — '  '  ' 
pected,  Neitl..]  .ImI  .i-,iiir>  iiiek.-;,,i, 
Wyman,  who  w^is  tanieu.s  a.^;  a  pi  i/.e  d<  - 
claimer  at  the  Enslish  high  school.  He 
os.sayed  man\  parts  at  the  "Mercantile,  ' 
anil  played  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
tire  and  feelin.g.  but  he  never  reached 
the  stari.\  heights  after  he  faced  the 
footlights  liiofesiionally.  He  began  his 
stage  career  in  Xfobile.  and  acted  mostly 
in  the  South  and  West.  When  Lon 
Morris  of  .Negro  minstrel  fame,  re- 
modelled the  old  Apollo  Garden  for  a 
legitimate  theatre,  which  he  called  tho 
Continental,  Wyman  was  his  leading 
man,  under  tho  name  of  Dickson.  He 
was  the  son  of  Oliver  C.  Wyman,  whose 
disastrous  proprietorship  of  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  is  well  known,  and  he 
was  related,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  the 
Powells,  who  were  among  the  eaiiiesi 
real  English  players  in  Boston. 

George  F.  Ketchum,  afterward  w(il 
known  in  Boston  and  other  cities  as  a 
comedian,  was  also  among  the  "Mer- 
cantile" amateurs,  and.  of  course,  there 
were  many  others  who  never  genuinely 
donned  the  sock  and  buskin.  After  the 
association  sought  now  iiuarters  at  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Hawley  street.-^, 
near  old  Trinity  Church,  Henry  Clay' 
Barnabee.  then  in  mercantile  business, 
became  a  leader  among  the  amateurs, 
appearing  In  both  serious  and  comic, 
business.  He  was  the  first  one  to  intro- 
duce musical  selections  in  the  perform- 
ances, but  he  used  to  sin.g  the  "(^ork 
Leg"  tlioii  with  as  mucli  vim  and  humor 
as  he  did  afterward  in  a  larger  field  of' 
action,  when  his  reputation  had  become 
nation-wide.  Later  came  George  W. 
Wilson,  who  was  afterward  so  well 
know-n  at  both  the  Boston  Theatre  and 
the  Boston  Museum  for  his  careful, 
amusing  and  unobtrusive  effort.s. 

The  Sheridan  Club  had  among  its 
members  man.v  talented  young  men  who 
afterward  enlivened  the  exercises  at  the 
Mercantile,  but  all  save  two  have  passed 
away.  One  of  them,  who  Is  still  happily 
to  the  fore,  would  have  made  an  excel-  1 
lent  comedian,  for  he  had  an  intuitive  I 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  but  he  pre- 
ferred a  commercial  career  and  he  is 
now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
honorable  and  happy  retirement. 

William  E.  Sheridan  was  also  one  of 
the  old  "Mercantile"  arryiteurs.  and  hi.^ 
success  as  an  actor  justified  his  ohoict 
of  that  calling.   He  had  a  fine  voice  and 
an  impressive  manner,  and  though  he 
lacked   something   in   pliancy,   he  wa.s 
always  sol  dly  sensible  in  his  interpreta- 
tions.  I  saw  him  play  !ago  once  at  the 
Boston  Museum  in  a  manner  that  ga^e 
the  rough,  soldierl.v  manner  of  the  char- 
acter its  due  importance.    Ho  did  not 
make  its  villany  too  transparent.  George 
B.  Ford,  who  attained  much  local  celeb- 
rity as  a   public  dramatic   reader,  al- 
though he  never  forsook  business  pur- 
I  suits  entirely,  was  known,  too,  as  a  per- 
former in  the  exercises  at  the  Mercan- 
I-tMe.   He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Georf;c 
I  B.  Hibbard.  who  seems  to  have  inhei  - 
|ited    much   of    her   father's  dramati' 
I  talent. 

1    There  are  many  more  afterward  dis- 
tinguished in  the  ministry,  the  law  ami 
j  in  business  who  might  be  named  amo'i^; 
I  the  amateurs  I  have  known,  but  I  h  r  ■ 
I  only  intended  to  give  «  passing  glaii 
]  at  those  who  found  their  life  work  ei 
'  the  mim'c  scene,  arfd  among  them  n 
lone    gained    .-1    wider    reputation  tha- 
i  Richard    Mansfield,    the    son    Of  Mm 
I!-  dor  Hovf.  JOHN  W.  RYAN 

Dorcho.-itor.  June  12. 


Word  ivi 
omas  Bowdler,  j^^^g  ,3  p„biisiu><i 

Expurg-atOr         an  editorial  artJ- 
t.irh  mislit  be  called  a  quasi-apol- 
or-  Thomas  Bowdler.  who  gave  his 
to  a  verb  used,  as  a  rule.  In  re- 
h  for  pruriency.  Bowdler's  version 
igrespeare.  by  the  way.  was  pub- _ 
1   in   1S18.   but  the  first  quotation 
)  the  verb  "bowdlerize"  in  the  Ox- 
Dictionarv  is  dated  i;3«.   The  Even- 
l'o.";t  under  the  headins  "The  Man 
Purified    Shakespeare''    says  as 
US : 

s  was  Thon-as  Bowdler.  physician, 
iler.  philanthropist  and  man,  of 
1      who  in  the  year  ISIS  published 

Family  Shakespeare.'  and  with- 
short  lime  had  given  a  new  word 
ic  laneuase.  As  public  tastif  moves 
.wards  broader  standards  of  literary 
riety.  the  verb  'to  bowdlerize'  suf-  ; 

I  corresponding  degradation.    Bowd-  1 

II  was  at  first  officious  meddling'] 
a   text,  then  it  was  exaggerated  ; 

I  ini.i^hness.  then  it  became  a  siKU 
tiial  pruriency  in  the  mind  of  the 
!  .  Needless  to  say.  our  own  11b- 
age  has  little  mercy  for  what  it 
t  call  tlie  fine  flower  of  Mid-Victo- 
sm  were  it  not  that  Bowdler's  work 
done  twenty  years  before  Victoria 
■  to  the  throne.  Present-day  opin- 
,  iirobably  well  represented  by  Rich- 
Whiteins.  who  gpeaits  of  him  In 
Manchester  GuarUiaa  as  one  ea- 


iiirally.  if  one  wants  to  get  at  the' 
iiiiK.l    of   Shakespeare— afKl   it   is  very; 
mucb.  the  fashion  to  l)e  getting  at  the; 
mind  of  an  author— not  a  word  of  the;' 
;jtext  can  be  spared.   It  is  on  record  that  ^ 
i  there  are  readers  who.so  anxiety  to  get  - 
at  the  mind  of  Georye  Moore  made  it' 
impossible  for  them  tcf  read  anything 
but    the    unexpurgated    edition   of  the 
•Memoirs  of  My  Dead  I^ife.'  suppressed 
in  this  country  with  a  loss  to  the  Inter- 
ests  of   literature   which    we   will  not 
stop  to  appraise.    Yet  Bowdler  has  had 
liis  apolor.ists.    One  of  them  wrote: 

"More  nauseous  and  more  foolish  cant 
was  nevei-  chattered  than  that  which 
would  deride  the  memory  or  deprei'iate 
the  merits  of  Bowdler.  No  man  ever  did 
better  service  to  Shakespeare  than  the 
man  who  made  it  p0f;sible  to  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  imagin- 
ati\c  children.  It  may  well  he.  if 
we  consider  how  dearly  the  creator  of 
Mamillius    (ia.   "The   Winter's  .Tale'V. 

must  liave  loved  them,  tliat  no  man  has 
ever  done  him  such  good  serv  ice.' 

"This  was  lint  wnitrii  in  is;:5  l:i\'  Ma- 
caul>-.  lint  in  111.'  \  OHV  ls:'(  li>  .\l:;'  rno:i 
Charles    Swininnn.  If   llif   anlimr  cf 

■Lans  W'Vifiis'  <nukl  stand  I  m  Shake- 
sppMiT  nrn\  (llrTizf'd,  th<-v  nia>  be  SOniG- 
tl.ins  to  be  said  fm  tlv  minh-abusoU 
purilicr." 


Shakespeare  Made 
Tiresome 


d  with  "a  sense  of  smell  for  impro- 
\    never    perhaps   equalled    in  the 
lin  of  letters.'    This  is  flagrant  ex- ^ 
ration  even  as  an  estimate  of  Bowd- 
actual  treatment  of  Shakespeare's' 
not  to  speak  of  the  specific  pur- 
which  the  editor  had  in  mind.    It  is 
likely    that    very    many   of  those 
take  it  for  granted  tliat  Bowdler 
a  man  with  an  unhealthy  imagina- 
who    played    havoc    with  Sliakc- 
iv's  text,  have  ever  looked  to  sec 
how  bad  his  cliansres  were.  More 
that,    the   impression    is  possibly 
spread  that  Bowdler  rewrote  Shuke- 
10.   Mr.  Whiteing  speaks  of  the  nar- 
escape    we    have    had    from  the 
lus  attempt  to  rewrite  every  mas- 
iece  of  literature.    .And  \  ot  he  quotes 
Bowdler's  title  p-  'if:  '  "The  Family 
kespeare"  '  in  whicli  nothing  is  added 
he  original   text.   Imt   those  words 
expressions  are  omitted  wliich  cari- 
with  propriety  be  read  in  a  family.' 
The   Famil.v   Shakespeare'    was  an 
ion    tor  '  the    use    of  conscientious 
■nts.    'I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
sing  occiip.ation  for  a  winter's  even- 
in  the  country.'  writes  the  editor. 
11  for  a  father  to  read  one  of  Shake- 
re's  plays  to  his  family  circle.  My 
:t  is  to  ena'ile  him  to  do  so  v.'ithout  ! 
.  ring  the  danger  of  falling  unawares 
ng  words  and  expretsions  which  are 
iich  a  nature  as  to  raise  a  blush  on 
cheeks  of  modesty  or  render  it  nec-  j 
ry  foi'  the  reader  to  pause  and  ex-  I 
ne  the  sequel  befoie  he  proceeds  fur-  | 
•  in  the  entertainment  of  the  even-  i 

If  today  we  feel  no  need  of  such 
auards  for  the  blushing  cheek  of 
h.  the  principal  reason  is  probably 
the  habit  of  reading  in  the  family 
■  IB  a  dead  institution,  certa.inl.v  the  ' 
i     of    reading    Sliakcsneare    aloud.  ' 
jiowdler  knew  something  of  psy- « 
-v  is  indicated  in  the  distinction'; 
iraws  in  his  preface  to  'Othello'  be-  ' 
en  this  very  act  of  reading  in  com- 
y  and  reading  to  one's  self.  'Othello' 
slexed  him  greatly.   He  could  remove 
multitude  of  indecent  expressions 
ch  abound  in  the  speeches  of  the 
;rior  characters.'   but   he   coul(J  not 
the  Moor  him.self  without  'altering 
character'     and     'destroying  th-j 
gedy.'  He  therefore  chose  to  deviate 
n  his  original  principle  rather  than  , 
terially  injure  a  most  invaluable  ex- 
on  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.' 

if  there  should  be  p.ii-ents  who 
nd  the  play  not  sufficiently  coriect 
family  reading,  'I  would  a'lvise  th, 
risferring  of  it  from  the  iiarlour  to 
cabinet.'  It  is  hardly  iust  to  heap 
lualitied  obloquy  upon  an  editor  who, 
5  addressing  himself  virginibus  pue- 
lue. 

The     popularity     of     'The  Family 
ikespeare'  was  immediate  and  sus- 
ned.    There  were  four  editions  be-  , 
;en  1818  and  1824,  and  at  least  five  ; 
,er  editions  in  the  next  50  years.    Ap-  \ 
■ently,  a  balance  ought  to  be  struck 
ween  the  good   Bowdler  may  have  ] 
le   Shakespeare  in  winning  him  an  I 
Jience  and  the  harm  he  may  have  j 
18    in    weakening    Shakespeare.     On  ! 
s  point,  as  we  have  intimated,  pos- 
ity   has   assumed   that   Bowdler  did 
i  worst,  without  going  to  the  trouble 
looking  into  the  text.     Such  an  ex- 
lination  would  show  on  the  one  hand, 
amlet'  deprived  perhaps  of  twoldoz- 
lines.  and  'Measui-e  for  Measure'  lib- 
lly    pruned   of    its    extraneous  and 
jpid     indecency,     without  apparent 
rm  in  the  second  place  to  the  power- 
I  scenes  between  IsaTjella  and  Angelo 
Isabella  and  her  brother,  which  alone 
-•p  meaning  to  a  modern  reader.  At 
•  late.  it  would  be  shown  thut  Bow- 
r's  hand  fell  lightly  on  those  plays 
Sh.akespeare  which  are  most  widely 
and    perhaps    the  much-abused 
litor  would  be  found  justified  by  that 
„_.iy  te.?t  of  survival.     Time  has  done 
l(a«Bme  tiowdlerizing  on  its  own  account; 
Wf-Bid  it  may  be  th.it  educators  and  play 
■oducers  have  been  unconsciously  clim- 
ating in  the  name  of  pedagogy  or  pub- 
.     nlipfal     mini:     rii..ir'     th:in  I',nwfll.-M' 


Once  again,  for  .a 
little  .space  of  time. 
Shakespeare  in 
at  School  about  to  be  buried. 
Kot  burled  healthily  beneath  the  sod. 
where  his  bones  may  rest  in  peace,  but 
the  inummy  of  him  covered  up  behind 
a  dusty  curtain  till  the  next  Peeping 
Tom  shall  draw  it  aside.  For  a  fort- 
night or  more  the  cxhnmeis  have  been 
busy.  Scholars,  lecturers,  litterateurs, 
pla.v-producers  and  a. tors  have  flung 
themselv<>s  with  cei '  inonial  zeal  into 
the  calculated  ecstas.v  of  mummy  wor- 
ship. Tt  has  been  a  rare  chance,  a  fine 
piece  of  comic  relief  in  the  midst  of  an 
absorbing  war. 

r'-.;iit  lioltl 


"'■:ul  t!i  <  .  •. 
The  vasty  fields  of  Ki-:iii     V   '  n  "la.v  "'e  cram 
Williiii  this  woodi-n  O  tin.  -.iiy  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  .\gincourt  7  ' 

Now  we  ha\e  nearly  done  with  the  ter- 
(•entenar.\-.  For  \  ears  the  world  has 
waited  for  this  occasion.  The  dramatists 
who  are  interested  in  modern  problem 
plays  have  combined  with  the  actor- 
managers  who  are  interested  in  cc%ic 
opera  scenery,  and  have  made  great 
plans  for  Shakespeare's  and  their  own 
advancement  in  this  year  of  grace  19115. 
Already  there  is  the  expensive  site  of 
an  unl5uilt  theatre  lying  gloomily  waste 
in  the  wilds  of  Bloomshury— Prof.  Gol- 
lancz  can  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know- 
about  it.  What  need  to  lecall  the  pieces 
of  sculpture  which  our  artists  ached  to 
produce  in  honor  of  Shakespeare?  Of 
what  avail  to  d\\ell  upon  those  literary 
tomes  which  have  never  come  to  exist? 
For  this  great  occasion  the  European 
war  waited.  It  has  snuffed  out  the  ter- 
centenary chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  expect- 
ant snhoiars.  schoolmasters,  actor-man- 
agers, and  other  patrons  of  genius.  And 
we  have  only  been  allowed  ti  hear- 
dimly,  through  pauses  in  the  other  con- 
fliit— what  they  would  have  done  had 
the  omens  been  propitious." 

It  has  been  a  Shakespeare  tercenten- 
ary—that  has  been  the  main  point  for 
the  i-elebrants.  But  a  tercentenary  of 
what?  Not  of  a  birthday,  when  a  glori- 
ous genius  was  born  into  tlie  world.  Not 
of  the  day  when  Shakespeare  conceived, 
oi-  began  the  writing  of  "Hamlet."  No, 
they  have  been  celebrating  the  day 
when  Shakespeare  the  tnan  ceased  to 
be.  Ihe  day  when  all  bis  tragedies  and 
comedies  and  songs  «ere  handed  over 
to  tlic  publisher,  the  annotator.  the 
schnol-iiiaii,  the  interpreter,  the  pro- 
ducer, the  actor,  and  the  "whining 
schoolboy."  They  have  been  celebrat- 
ing the  day  when  Shakespeare,  by  his 
death,  began  Ills  career  of  immortality. 

And  wc  know  what  immortality  meana 
in  England.  It  riifans  that  all  the  peo- 
ple who  Vvould  not  havn  cared  a  tinker'3 
curse  for  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime 
adopt  him.  as  their  special  property  after 
his  derith.  Tie  was  honored,  indeed,  in 
liuil  epoch  when  his  star  ceased  to  be  in 
the  ascendant.  For  to  love  him  then  waa 
lieyond  question  to  love  him  honorably 
HiKl  well.  But  to  iiraisc  him  now— It 
hTs  lu-come  a  profession.  Shakespeare 
is  an  institution,  like  the  civil  service, 
affording  a  career  for  men  of  talent.  It 
would  be  an  evil  da>  for  extension  lect- 
uiiis  if  the  subje't  of  Shakespeare 
i.  iscd  to  be  educational.  For  several 
prolessors  of  literature  a  career  of  use- 
fulness would  be  ended  if  Shakespeare 
lost  his  reputation,  oi-  were  inerely  shift- 
ed from  his  pedestal.  And  the  textbooks 
—the  little  school  textbooks  which  are 
a'w.-'vs  lieing  brought  up  to  date,  though 
Shnl-.Vspearc  is  dead  ."/lO  years— what 
would  happen  to  them  all  if  we  did  not 
keep  the  mummy  high  enshrined,  to  be 
unveiled  and  extolled  on  state  occasions 
by  bishrps.  ministers  of  agriculture, 
lord  niavois.  and  other  votaries  of  our 
national'  art-when  that  art  bears  the 
imprematur  of  iinmorta lit.\  ? 

The  text-books  and  the  school  teach- 
ers, i^cihaps,  liave  the  most  to  answer 
for.  It  is  almost  always  possible  to  es- 
e.ipe  from  the  extension  lenturers.  the 
bishops,  and  the  lord  mayor  (with 
Prof  r.ollancz  at  his  side);  but  if  .vou 
are  a  little  boy  at  school  you  must  learp 
Shakespeare— and  especially  the  notes— 
on  must  repeat  "The  quality  of  mercy 
not   strained"  though  you  may  re; 


lieve  .\oui  ffeliii.is.  |).  11  liance,  by  punch- 
ing little  Smitli  Minor  in  the  ribs.  Just 
a.s  the  Bible  has  suffered  from  bein^ 
read  and  expounded  by  too  many 
oil  rates  in  church,  so  Shakespeare  has 
Buffered  from  too  much  textual  exposi- 
tion in  the  class-room. 

That  is  the  misfortune  of  our  greatest 
dramatist.  He  has  been  made  tire- 
some at  school,  and  he  has  been  made 
respectable  in  later  life.  He  has  been 
"taken  up"  as  a  subject  by  too  many 
mediocre  savants  who  know  all  about 
him  Just  as  lawyers  know  all  about  the 
law.  Actor-managers  drag  him  out  from 
their  repertory  like  Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing clothes,  to  be  worn  with  a  subur- 
ban sense  of  propriety  on  state  oc- 
casions— whenever  a  national  theatre 
is  mooted,  or  when  a  knighthood  Is 
overrtu.-.  i  am  not  referreing  to  the  most 
recent  honour  that  has  been  conferred 
on  an  actor.) 

Still.  I  suppose,  we  can  shut  our  ears, 
if  we  will,  on  tercentenary  occasions. 
The  muminy  of  Shakespeare  will  have 
its   crowd   of   fashionable   adorers  tor 
many  a  century  to  come.  Textbook.s 
will  still  be  written:  schoolboys  will  still 
be  plagued;  young  women  in  England 
and  America  "will  still  frequent  lectures 
and  take  copious  notes,  and  lord  mayors 
will  continue  to  preside.  Shakespeare— 
not  the  mummy,  but  the  writer  of  plays 
—has  resisting  power  enough  to  resist 
1  even  this.    Though  the  general  crowd, 
i  remembering  how  Shakespeare  has  been 
.'urged  on  them  and  talked  at  them  and 
I  Irnpressed  on  them,  may  be  a  little  in- 
I  '(different  whm  the  professional  eulogists 
ri.J  repeat  the  j:  ^on,  and  may  wish  that 
"  •<]  .-entenary    go  isip   in   the    papers  were 
more  effectually  hidden  among  the  ad- 
'  I  vpi  tisements:  nevertheless,  the  book  of 
I  Shakespeare,  like  the  Bible,  is  still  avall- 
iable,  in  (|uict  places,  for  those  who  enjoy 

■  I  literature  without  a  noise.— R.  A.  Scott- 

■  j  James  i;i  th?  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  valued  contributor  writes  to  the 
Herald:  "I  was  walking  last  Friday 
in  a  street  of  Brookline.  My  eye  rested 
for  a  moment  on  an  ash-barrel,  for  it 
is  the  custom  in  that  town^  as  I  am 
informed  by  one  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
f.ints,  to  put  the  ash  barrels  or  ash  cans 
m  ar  the  sidewalk,  not  too  far  from  the 
i  iont  door.  And  there  I  saw  on  the  top 
n  scrap  of  the  Boston  Herald  with  my 
name  at  the  head  of  an  article.  Was 
I  pleased?  AVas  I  mortified?  I  thought 
how  fitting  is  this  disposal  of  opinions, 
comments,  also  the  naine  of  the  indi- 
vidual. No  doubt  the  same  issue 
of  the  newspaper  contained  conven- 
tion speeches,  party  platforms,  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  course  of  the 
war.  And  it  was  commendably  cooling 
to  pride  that  the  name  of  any  writer 
should  thus  be  seen.  Dust  to  dust, 
ashes  to  ashes!  What  escapes  the  waste 
its  way  at  last  into  the 
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basket  finds  its  way  at  — 
ash  barrel,  and  none  too  soon. 


"Class  in  Spelling!" 

There  has  been  talk  recently  in  New 
York  and  Ijondon  about  the  proper  spell- 
ing in  English  of  Russian  names.  Thus 
soine  object  to  "Rimsky-Korsakoff"  and 
say  it  .should  be  "Korsaliov,"  for  there  is 
a,  fine  distinction,  it  seems,  between  "off" 
and  "ov."  Others  would  strike  out  a 
superfluous  letter  In  "Tschaikowsky,"  as 
the  nam.e  of  that  composer  is  commonly,-, 
spelled,  and  change  the  "w"  to  "v."  A;, 
good  many  years  ago  an  audience  in 
Boston  was  startled  by  seeing  on  a  pro- 
gram  "Chaikovsky."'  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
who  translated  the  life  of  the  composer 
by  his  brother,  contents  herself  with 
"Tchaikovsky."  The  program  "books  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  retain 
the  old  spelling.  "Borodlne"  should  be 
without  the  final  "e."  \\  lii'  li  is  added  by 
the  French  to  show  that  Min"  sliould  not 
be  pronounced  as  it  it  were  a  French 
word.  The  English  ( of  late  have  been 
spelling  "Siloti,"  the  name  of  the  excel- 
lent pianist  who  once  visited  us.  now 
chiefly  a  conductor,  "Ziloti."  Their 
spelling  of  "Scriabin"  is  usually  "Skrja- 
bin."  What  havoc  those  insisting  on 
"correct  spelling"  would  make  with 
Southey's  poem  about  Napoleon  retreat- 
ing in  Russia!  The  choir  will  now  sing: 
the  following  stanzas  of  Byron: 
Th"  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attnok: 

But  oh.  ye  Koddesaps  of  war  and  'iSlory! 
now  shall  T  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossarque 

Who  were  immoi  t.il.  could  one  tell  their  stor.y  ? 

Mas!    What  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

.Vchille's  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Thnu  thousands  of  this  new  and  polished  nation. 

Whose  names  wantn  nothln;?  but — prononela- 
ticn. 

I 


and 


.still  I'll  record  a  few.  If  but  to  Increase 
Our   euiihony;    there   was  Strongenoff 
Strokonoff, 

Jleknop.  .Serirs  Low.  Amslew  of  modem  Greece 
And     TscliitssakoCf,     and     Boguenolf,  and 

Cholienoll. 

Arid  otluTs  of  twelve  consonants  apiece. 
,\lso  these  lines: 

,  .      itn-d  for  the  peroration 

i  ;  '  >vling  against  time. 

1;  :  "  "ouschUin."  "itfskchy." 

iH'  uii.iiji  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouskl, 
Si     !  MinitoCE  and  Chrematoff.  Koklophti, 

'  l\orkii.ski.  Kournkin  and  Mouskin  I'ouskln. 

j  All  luoper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoU'd  high 

1  Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin. 
And  these  were  contrasted  with 

I  "Several  Englishmen  of  pith, 

•,  Sixteen  call'd  Thomson  and  19  named  Smith." 

A  Russian  Hooligan. 

As  the  World  \\'ags: 

Some  time  ago  Miss  Henrietta  Skin- 
ner criticised  in  these  columns  my 
rendering  into  Russian  of  "hooligan." 

jl  My  long  delay  in  answering  is  due  to 

il  accident. 


j     jMiss  Skinin-r  otijnciod   to  "nhooligan" 
on  the  ground  that  1  therein  used  "a 
combination  of  letters  wrhlch  pr'esuppose 
I  in  Ihern  a  knowledge  of  German."  She 
i  thought  it  preferable  to  transliterate  the 
j  lirst  syllable — which  in  Russian  is  com- 
1  posed  of  the  letters  "x"  (like  German 
J  "ch")    and    "y"    (the    English  "oo")— 
hack  into  the  original  "hoo."    The  rea- 
!  sons  given  for  her  objection  were,  first, 
i  that  the  "non-German  reader"  would 
not  know  what  the  German  "ch"  was; 
and.  second,  that  it  "ch"  were  used  to 
denote   the   Russian    "x,"    "we  should 
have  to  go  farther  and  adopt  the  Ger- 
man  'tsch'   for  the  sound  of  'ch'  In 
choose  or  chair." 

But  if  I  had  transliterated  the  "x"  by 
"hoo,"  explaining  that  the  "h"  was  as- 
pirated, should  I  have  inade  myself 
clearer,  or  even  as  clear?  Besides, 
(ould  I  not  assume  in  the  great  ma- 
l.iority  of  As  the  M'orld  AVags  readers 
such  a  slight  knowdedge  of  German? 
I.\nd  as  to  the  sftcond  reason,  surely  Miss 
Iskinner  must  know  tliat  the  Russian 
i»  »  •  letter  like  an  inverted  "h"  -which 

she  mentions  does  not  have  "the  souno 
of  'ch'  in  choose  or  chair,"  but  should 
be  transliterated  by  the  German  "tsch." 
There  is  one  sound,  however — the  lett'ei 
looks  like  a  "b"  and  is  called  the  "soft 
sign" — which  approaches  the  English 
""ch"';  but  universal  phonetic  practiif 
denotes  it  otherwise.  I  might  add  that 
the  same  practice  has  always  required 
the  use  of  the  German  "ch"  to  illus- 
trate the  similar  sound  or  sounds  in 
Spanish  and  other  languages  as  well  as 
in  Russian. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  closing,  to 
point  out  one  or  two  inconsistencies  or 
I  errors  in  Miss  Skinner's  letter.  Why,  in 
attempting  to  give  the  Russian  letters 
for  "hoo,"  does  she  combine  a  Russian 
letter  ("x"")  with  an  English  one  ("u." 
by  which  was  meant  the  vowel  which 
looks  like  an  English  "y")?  Secondlv. 
the  statement  that  "Russian  spelling  Is 
strictly  phonetic"  cannot  be  called  ac- 
curate in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  "hard  signs"  are  always  silent: 
that  the  vowel  "o,"  when  unaccented, 
is  slurred  until  it  sounds  like  the  "a" 
in  the  German  "was";  that  the  letter 
corresponding  to  the  English  hard  "g" 
is  in  certain  cases  pronounced  like  "v"; 
and  so  on.  BERNARD  SNYDER. 

Roxbury. 


English  Humor. 

"Two  ladies  were  exchanging  observa- 
tions on  human  nature  within  the  ambit 
of  their  own  experience.  "How  marriage 
changes  a  man,"  said  one,  in  a  reverie. 
"Doesn't  it?"  acquiesced  her  friend. 
"Take  my  husband — he  used  to  offer  me 
a  penny  for  my  thoughts,  and  now  he 
often  offers  me  a  sovereign  to  shut  up." 
— Dondon  Daily  Chronicle. 


By  PHILIP  HALe. 

CASTLE   SQUARE   THEATRE— First 

performance    on    any    sta'ge    of  "The 

Scapegoat:  a  Roinance  of  Money,"  In 

four  acts,  by  Carlyle  Moore.  | 

Piiniel  Halifax  Kdiiiund  Breese  1 

,7olili  R.  rifiir.v  Tlieodore  Friebus  i 

Mjiihiiry  Hilton  I'rcderic  Ormonde! 

UdhiTt  Telfor  J.  Morrill  Morrison 

Peter  Kine  •.  (ieor.'c  Knist 

William  OUipbant  Hiiliei  t  I'icn  i- ' 

.lames  G.  Benz  Be.-t  Yoinipr  i 

.Tonathan  Stillwell  .\1  Rolierts  | 

.[ones  Kolii  rt  ('apron 

Mr.  Siiiitli  Williaai  George  1 

Bank  Messenger  .Mb.'rt  I.eRoi  j 

Iiiirritliy  Halifa.it  Doioth.v  nii-Uinson  , 

Mine.  lioflet  Helty  Barnieoat  , 

Mr-.  Peter  Kine  Marion  Royston  J 

Mr  Halifa.x  was  chosen  president  of  ; 
the  Coin  Exchange.  He  had  been  cash- 
ier and  should  have  been  happy,  espc-  ' 
cially  as  he  had  a  pretty  daughter,  and. 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  bank 
directors,  an  unusually  capable  butler. 
But  there  was  a  fly  in  his  ointment. 
Mr.  Kine,  a  hard  i^ieaded.  cross-grained 
man,  was  not  to  hand  over  the  office 
of  president  till  the  ne.xt  day  and  Hali- 
fax had  reason  to  suspect  that  Kine 
suspected  him  of  irregular  conduct. 
There  was  cause  for  this  suspicion 
Halifax  was  engaged  in  a  fraudiiler.t 
transaction.  Having  speculated  and 
lost,  he  had  raised  money  on  tjonds 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  bank  vault. 
Driiry  and  Hilton  were  Ills  accomplic 's. 
It  was  agreed  that  young  Telfor  should 
\if  accused  of  the  theft. 

Now  Telfor  was  in  lo\e  with  Dorothy. 
He  came  to  the  house  and  practically 
told  Halifat  that  he  knew  who  hud 
stolen  the  bonds.  With  great  presence 
of  mind  Halifax  consented  at  once  to 
the  engagement. 

All  this  is  clearly  presented  by  the 
dramatist,  but  his  account  of  Halifax's 
domestic  relations  is  confused,  and  in 
need  of  a  "Who's  Who."  As  far  as  we 
could  make  out  Halifax  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  n-oman  who  left  him  because 
he  had  not  been  willing  to  save  her 
father  from  disgrace  and  prison  by  be- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  father,  a 
banker,  thereupon  killed  himself.  The 
wife  swore  revenge.  Her  first  step 
was  to  become  an  opera  singer.  Inci- 
dentally she  had  a  son  b.v  Halifax.  In 
the  pla_v  he  turned  out  to  be  young  Tel 
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(■  timt>  to  marry   his  half-sister, 
despaired   of   wedding  Dorotliy. 
.■bligitiK    dnunalist    came    to  his 
It    seems    thut    Dorothy  was 
\n  adopted  daughter. 
I-  the  111  St  act  the  play  is  con- 
I    witli   the  struggle  In   Halifax  s 
Now  he  listened  to  his  confed- 
now  to  the  voice  of  conscience, 
ly.  having  overheard  a  conversa- 
!id  misinterpreted  It,  led  the  dhec- 
1  believe  that  in  accusing  himself. 
.IX  was  trying  to  shield  his  son. 
1  rill  .V  and  Hilton  lied  consistently  and 
Inconsistently.     The   wife   appeared  at 
the  directors'  meeting.    When  the  cur- 
tain  fell  there  was  the  promise  of 


reconciliation,    but   did   Halifax   go  to 

I'rlson? 

The  play  evidently  Interested  a  large 
Mi.lience.    There    was   curiosity   as  to 
■  actuall.v  happened  in  the  first  of 
ak  cases  and  this  curiosity  was  not 
satisfied.   There  was  also  curiosi- 
V  Hi  the  end  of  each  act  as  to  what 
■vaa  coming  next.  There  were  two  "cur- 
Mlns"  of  the  "Great  God!"  variety  that 
iievltablsf  excities  applause.    The  scene 
ri  which  Kine  and  the  directors  exam- 
ined Halifax  and  his  confederates  is  the 
most  effective  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Rreese  played  the  part  of  Halifax 
with  the    reassuring    confidence  of  the 
actor  experienced  in  routine  work.  Mr. 
i  :rnst  gave  decided  character  to  the  dis- 
iKreeable  and  suspicious  Klne.    Mr,  Or- 
monde   as    a    vulgar,    rascally  broker 
aroused  laughter.    JIIss  Dickinson  was 
pretl\-  as  the  ingenue  and  girlishly  In- 
ffective  in  the  emotional  scenes.  The 
Iramatist  had   afflicted   her  with  end- ^ 
ss  repetitions  of  "Daddy:"  The  per- j 
ormance  was  a  smooth  and  creditable 
ne  in  view  of  the  short  time  given  to  ■ 
■  hearsal.    Mr.    Breese    made    a    long  j 
speech    before    the    curtain,    and    Mr.  I 
Moore  made  a  short  one.  | 


time  for  the  past  two  months.  I  might 
I  add,  parenthetically,  for  that  matter 
they  never  have;  the  nearest  railroad 
station  being,  as  the  crow  or  any  others 
bird  flies,  some  10  miles  distant. 

These  weather  conditions  have  had  ai 
most  depressing  effect  upon  us  all,  but) 
perhaps  no  single  Individual  has  felt  It, 
more  keenly  than  our  local  poet,  Mr. 
Phinea.s  I'ennywhUtle.  This  overdose 
of  humility,  together  with  the  Mexican 
situation  has.  if  I  am  not  much  mis- 1 
taken,  superinduced  an  attack  of  water 
on  the  brain.  Leastwise,  Judge  for  your- 
self, as  I  am  sending  you  his  latejti 
effusion. 

KXTERNnNATION. 
••     Let  Villa  anA  his  tIc1ou«  hord« 
Extennlnatpd  be  by  sword. 
Or.  If  the  bullet  be  pn?f erred, 
See  to  it  that  no  man  has  erred 
In  sighting  as- he  takes  hU  aim, 
But  be  cock  sure  be  pots  his  gam*. 
Serve  them  as  we.  of  yore,  served  Lo! 
Till  this  be  done  there  can  be  no 
Kuch  thing  as  peace  In  Stexlco, 
For  Vir.a,  then,  the  passing  bsll. 
His  requiem— a  Villa  knell. 
Before  the  Ink  on  this  sheet  Is  fairly 
dry  word  has  reached  me  that  they  have 
taken  the  poor  poet  to  an  asylum.  May 
this  be  a  horrible  warnlngr  to  those  of 
similar  proclivities! 

FRANKLIN  HEATER. 
BoghoUow,  June  16. 


Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe  informs  the  pub- 
lic that  in  framing  the  Democratic  plat- 
form at  St.  Louis  there  was  a  fierce  dis- 
pute over  the  question  whether  "proved" 
or  "proven"  should  be  used.  That  no 
one  might  be  offended,  the  verb  "demon- 
strated" was  sub.'^tituted. 

Richanl  Grant  White  admitted  in  the 
late  Sixties  that  "proven"  was  then  fre- 
quently uted  by  lawyers  and  Journalists, 
but  he  preferred  to  rank  it  among  words 
that  are  not  words.    "Those  who  use  it  , 
i  seem  to  think  that  it  means  something 
I  more,  or  other,  than  the  word  for  which 
i  it  is  a  mere  Lowland  Scotch  and  No"" 
of  England  provincialism.    'Proved    is  I 
[  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  'to  prove, 
and  should  t)e  used  by  all  who  wish  to 

speak  English."   , 

1    It  is  true  that  "prove"  Is  a  regular 
I  verb  and  should  follow  tbe  prevailing 
:  system  of  conjugation;    t;ut  '  proven 
'  has  been  used  by  Landor.  Gfiidstorie  and 
Tennvson.    Defenders  of  "proven  say 
that  it  is  a  case  of  following  the  exani- 
i  pie  of  the  strong  verbs,  as  cleave,  cloveii. 
'  weave    woven.    Nevertheless,  proved 
is  in  far  better  standing  than  '"Proven  _ 

White,  by  the  way,  objected  violently 
to  the  adjective  "presedential.  This 
adjective,  which  is  used  among  us  now 
'  more  frequently  than  any  other  not  vi- 
tuperative, laudatory  or  boastful,  is  not 
a  legitimate  word.  •  *  '  The  proper 
form  is  presldental."  He  argued  at 
length,  hut  in  vain.  By  the  way,  has 
the  word  "presldentess"  been  used  in 
■  this  country  with  reference  to  the  ^^^if^ 
of  the  President?  Tt  is  not  a  mellifluous 
or  a  sonorous  word,  but  is  it  not  Prefera- 
ble to  that  snobbish  phrase,  a  shabby- 
genteel  phrase,  "the  first  lady  of  the 
land"? 


Back  to  Solomon. 

"W.  F.  "W."  writes:  "Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Boston  College,  quoted  from  an  address 
of  Senator  Lodge,  who  in  turn  had 
quoted  a  saying  of  Rabelais  that  'science 
without  conscience  is  the  loss  of  the 
soul.'  "^here  is  this  sentence  to  be 
found  lii  the  works  of  P^belais?" 

In  the  noble  letter  written  by  Gargan- 
tua  to  his  son  Pantagruel,  then  study- 
ing hard  - in  Paris.  The  complete  sen- 
tence as  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart  runs  as  follows;  "But  because,  as 
the  wise  man  Solomon  saith,  wisdom 
entereth  not  into  a  malicious  mind,  and 
that  knowledge  without  conscience  is 
but  the  ruin  of  the  soul;  It  behoveth 
thee  to  serve,  to  love,  to  fear  God  and 
on  him  to  cast  all  thy  thoughts  and  all 
thy  hope,  and  by  faith  formed  In  chari- 
ty, to  cleave  unto  him  so  that  thou 
mayst  never  be  separated  from  him  by 
thy  slna." 

An  Oversight. 

We  have  as  yet  not  seen  the  quota- 
tion from  Tom  Corwln's  speech  about 
welcoming  Americans  with  bloody  hands 
to  hospitable  graves. 

What  a  Falling  off! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  briefest  study  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  "native"  New  England  stock  em- 
phasizes forcibly  what  we  all  know  in 
a  general  way.  that  Its  survival  de- 
mands abandonment  of  "birth  control" 
and  an  Immediate  obedience  to  the  nat- 
ural and  divine  law,  "Increase  and  inul- 
tiply."  A  house  research  among  the 
records  lately  brought  to  light  a  Boston 
family  of  seven,  born  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  last  century,  who  are  suc- 
ceeded in  the  third  rising  generation  by 
five  children!  Another  family  group  of 
eight  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ISlh  cen- 
tury has  in  the  fourth  generation  but 
four  descendants!  Within  similar  peri- 
ods the  normal  fecundity  of  other  races 
might  have  given  15  persons  a  thousand 
representatives.  THE  OLD  'UN. 

Bnatnn.  -  — 


STRANGE  SURVIVALS 

A  few  days  ago  a  man  in  Pennsx 
vania  set  fire  to  a  tenement  house 
owned  by  him,  purposing  thereby  to 
destroy  a  black  cat.  This  cat,  he  be- 
lieves, cast'  a  spell  on  him  and  in 
consequence  his  barn  was  burned 
three  years  ago  and  numerous  deaths 
occurred  in  his  family.  When  the 
man  was  arrested  for  arson,  a  re- 
volver loaded  with  a  silver  gullet 
was  taken  from  him..  He  said  that 
lead  bullets  passed  through  the  cat 
without  harming  it.  His  niece  also 
declared  that  the  cat  had  bewitched 
!  her. 

Uncle  and  niece  are  not  Hungari- 
ans or  Bohemians  who  brought  with 
them  the  superstitions  of  their  vil- 
lages. They  are  Americans  with 
common  English  names.  The  man 
is  evidently  a  man  of  property.  Yet 
he  believes  in  mischief  worliing 
spells  and  charms  against  them.  To 
kill  a  mali,gnant,  demoniacal  cat  he 
is  willing  to  burn  a  house  dowli  ;\< 
lightly  as  the  Chinaman  in  Charl 
Lamb's  essay  burned  his  house  tl.. 
he  might  have  roast  pig;  to  liJ]!  Hi' 
cat,  the  Pennsylvanian  moulds  sih  e  ■ 
bullets. 

Every  now  and  then  a  story  is  to'.il 
in  the  newspapers  showing  that  be- 
lief in  witchcraft  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct. Every  day  men  may  be  seen 
.going  around  a  ladder  on  a  sidewalk, 
instead  of  going  under  it.  One  of 
Chicago's  greatest  hotels,  which  num- 
bers its  rooms  on  each  letter-named 
floor,  has  no  thirteen  anywhere. 

Superstitions  die  hard.  Magic,  If 
learned  folk-lorists  are  to  be  trusted, 
preceded  religion.  Old  magic  rites 
found  their  way  into  religions. 
Strange  beliefs  still  survive  even 
amoug  pyrrhonists  and  agnostics.  In- 
consistencies prove  nothing  to  them. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  the  ap- 1 
pearance  of  a  black  cat,  especially 
a  stray  one,  be  welcomed  in  a 
theatre  as  an  omen  of  good  luck, 
and  a  black  cat  near  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  ' 
be  regarded  as  In  league  with 
Satan? 


will  ;.Liln  I  :.tiil  ii.  'ie  i.y  ^a.s  n.-.v 
(German)  time."  "I  say  German  time 
advisedly,  because  the  most  mysterious 
part  of  the  government's  action  has  been 
the  fact  that  until  the  Germans  adopted 
daylight  savins,  Asquith  and  Co.  showed 
no  affection  for  it!" 

Mr  Mortimer  A-  Cobb  also  objects.  He 
swears  he  will  not  alter  his  clocks  at 
home  or  at  his  works,  "for  though  our 
modern  Jo.shuas  may  say  it  is  noon  at 
11  (or  is  it  r.').  my  stomach  Is  the  be.^t 
guide."  ^Ir.  Cobb  is  reminded  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Vondervotimitis,  where  all  th. 
pigs  carried  watches  on  their  talcs.  "Tli. 
f.act  of  the  matter  Is,  our  vegetarian 
government  Is  using  the  nation's  ex- 
tremity to  force  thelr  _  various  crank 
ideas  down  our  throats." 

Jliss,  or  Mrs,,  l>oulsa  E.  Mercer  has 
talked  with  working  women  who,  al- 
though they  w^ere  accustomed  to  rising 
at  6  or  6;30  (old  time),  now  find  it  hard 
to  get  up  on  account  of  Insufficient 
sleep. 

"I  suggested  going  to  bed  a  good  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  but  one  said  she  dl<i 
no  by  9  o'clock  (present  time),  but  it 
was  "so  light  she  could  not  sleep,  so 
got  up  to  do  a  bit  more  cleaning,  and 
then  felt  more  tired  than  ever  next  I 
morning."  [ 

A  Celtic  Question. 
There  is  still  a  dispute  over  the  ques- 
tion, was  Kitchener  Irish  by  birth  or 
descent.      One  writer,  dlacussln*  tb* 

■:it,  digresses  agreeably  by  sa.viiiR 
1  Parnell,  idolized  by  the  Irish,  wa« 

.  isngllshnian  without  a  drop  of  Irish 
'  l.iod  in  his  veins.  Justin  McCarthy 
m  ntioning  this  fact  and   speaking  of 

I  i~  mastery  as  a  "Spell  binder"  over 

I I  i.shmen,  said  he  had  no  art  of  ora- 
loiy."    Parnell  was  always  cold,  calm, 

j  .«clf-restralned,  with  hardly  a  gleam  of 
'  passion,  unless  in  moments  of  rare  ex- 

Icitement.  without  a  spark  of  imagina- 
tion or  a  touch  of  poetic  feeling."  But 
Gladstone  said  of  him  that  he  knew  no 
.  man,  "who  had  so  completely  the  art  of 
I  saying  every  word  he  wanted  to  say— 
■,'  and  no  word  more." 


DAINTY  MUSICAL  ACT  HEADS 
GOOD  BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITHS 


ried  ■••in  Hospital.'-   It  is  with  p.eas 

hospital  poem  by  a  Pl^^'^'^'^"  ""^f^ 
rank  in  his  honorable  vr^^^f^-^ 
poem,  entitled  "The  Plaint  of  the  Ho-s 
pitai  Water  Bug."  is  m  the  modern 
1  Lie;  that  is  to  say.  '«  P-aei  , 
does  not  _rhy^e  -"'th  ^-P^^,  ^^J.^sy, 
;;!nofmmig^b%iUdedinanyc^^^ 
lection  devoted  to  vers  Hbre.  ^^^^^ 
chance 


I        Palnt-pots  V8,  Architecture. 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

1  When  an  architect  uses  In  his  design 
1  material  which  demands  for  its  preser- 
lyatlon  recourse  to  the  paint-pot,  he  Is 
I  giving  hostages  to  fortune.  He  may 
!  determine  the  right  color,  but  Ift"  the 
!  janitor,  or  his  equivalent,  settles  that 
I  question,  or  leaves  It  to  the  man  with 
I  the  paint-pot. 

I    Wheelwright's   fine   bridge   was  de- 
I  signed  before  the  general  use  of  re-en-j 
!  forced  concrete,  so,  as  the  cost  of  ma-, 
isonry  arches  was  prohibitive,  the  spans 
1 -  tween  the  great  piers  are  filled  with 
■1     Probably  no  one  remembers  what| 
or    was    selected    by  Wheelwright,' 
one  may  be  quite  sure  he  did  notj 
-rt  what  one  sees  now.    Thi  trussesi 
color,  the  balustrade  another,  and, 
iher  having  any  relation  to  the  colorj 
the  granite.  i 
Certalnlv  in  all  our  public  work  tne| 
I  fine  arts  commission  ought  to  be  given. 

fnll  control  over  this  important  matter 
'  ,f  color.         R.  CLIPSTON-  STURGIS. 
Boston,  June  18. 


A  "Villa  Knell." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Usually  at  this  time  of  year  our  ham-| 
let  is  as  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
water  as  was  the  state  of  Kentucky  in 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Bourbon.  But 
now,  owing  to  the  hea^-y  rains  of  the, 

•rly  .-ipring  and  to  the  present  gener-^.. 

Iv  submerged  state  of  the  atmosphere.,, 
.,..„  f^-.i..-  inundpt^-d,  and  completely^ 
•    .n   with  thcr 


One  or  th.  cU^intK^t  ^-^l^^i^ 
*t^e  is'thft  oflmia  Wlfeat^  and  Harry 
cirroll     the    latter    the    composer  of 

plavs  his  own  melodies  with  teal  en 

'"^AfuTusual  act  was  that  of  Bee  Ho 
Grav  and  Ada  Summe-rville,  assisted 
by  •■onion."  their  milk-white  horse.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  act  Is 
toe  skill  of  Gray  with  the  lanat. 

William  Gaxton  and  company  have  a 
brcezv  outlet  in  the  farcical  sketch,  A 
Beguiar  Business  Man."  which  goes 
with  the  speed  so  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  true  farce. 

Claire  Rochester  wa.s  heard  in  «. 
group  of  songs.  Her  voice  lends  itself 
feadily  to  several  registers,  and  she 
Presses  in  bizarre  style. 

The  funniest  number  on  the  bill  was 
the  automobile  act  of  .the  Langdons, 
"Kidding  and  Skidding."  Mr  Langdon  s 
stvle  of  comedy  in  its  vacuity  and  the 
emptiness  of  his  stare  is  a  cleverly 
■worked  out  conception.  His  burlesque, 
of  the  traffc  cop  is  something  to  re- 

Oklahoma  Bob  Albright  was  assisted 
bv  "Marv"  in  a  group  of  songs,  fhep 
singer's  "imitation    of    Eddie  Leonard 
was  remarkable  in  its  fidelity  to  voice 
and  mannerisms.  . 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Claire  Vin- 
cent arid  company  in  "The  Recoil,  a 
sketch  of  domestic  misunderstandings; 
Mabelle  Sherman  and  Arthur  Uttry,  in 
-■     1    nnnir-ilv  art.   and    \\  itt  .and 


This   place   is  s 
There   isn't   any    -   .  , 
For  bug.s  of  any  kind- 
we  slmniy  have  ""^^'l"^- 
^•o  cia.ks  nor     re \  asses 
Ko  darksome  holes  at  dl 
To  lie 

SuoDOse  one  of  o"'"  '^'"'^ 
t^rl^  surely  one   «  ou'd  tbmk 
r*chlnc"'^t^'bJ'ee/ana  grow,  ■ 
But  is  there 

Kot  so-tbe  wretched  sink,^  ^^^^^ 
I^lUra'^ouf  \rom  the  wan. 

«imply  can  t  get  by. 
The  P^os  arc  good  enough. 
But  on«  can  not  eat  pipes 
And  borax  powder. 

If  desperate  we  grow 
vna  sully  forth  at  night 
P?c.emling   "n"""^""  . 
\Ve  vome  into  the  slff«  , 
St%wful.  search  ng  light_, 
X  nurse  approaches,  bang- 
b  what  s  the  use. 

»iai  dear  brother  bugs, 
^vt  m         no  harnr,  al  a  1. 

rn^/%--new'fr,g3fuiSe"si 
The  vacuum  cleaner. 

These  are  unhappy  day".  | 
^^'Z  water  bugs  appeal  , 
For  mercy— g'\e  u«  

^-"e^ui^" p'r  J- ''''  ' 

We  wish  to  sit  beside 

The  people.  ^  j 

Daylight  Saving.  , 
SetUng  the  clock  an  hour  forwa^ 
.a"  "ot^leased  all  Kn.lis^^^ 

about  this  maa  inconvenience 
cause  '•'=0"f"5-°"'Jds  with  no  benefit  to 

any  one.  •'''^°Pf  ""Your  earlier,  but  will  I 
ing  by  opening  an  hour 


"Honest  Injun." 

A.  correspondent  recently  asked  the 
origin  of  the  phraSe  "Honest  Injun.  " 
I  Notes  and  Queries  asked  the  question 
about  tlie  same  time.  ■'C.  Corner'^ 
>  gives  this  explanation  in  Notes  and 
Queries  of  June  ?..  "The  'expression  is 
common  in  America,  especially  in  the 
West,  where  I  knew  it  to  be  current 
over  35  years  ago.  I  believe  the  origin 
.,  to  be  as  follows:  Indians  are  proverbially 
treAcherous  and  given  to  lying;  hence 
one  would  say  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
in  reply  to  a  statement  of  their,  'Honest 
Indian?'  Hence,  too,  it  became  acoUoqulal- 
ism  among  whites  when  hearing  a  prom- 
ise or  remark  tliat  one  might  doubt,  the 
meaning 'being,  'Are  you  in  earnest?'  '1^)0 
^  uu  really  mean  it?"  " 

This  explanation  Is  not  Batlsfactory. 
nor  would  the  premise  that  Indians 
are  Inherently  treacherous  and  given 
to  lying  be  granted  by  those  that  know 
them  best.  J.  S.  Farmer^s  ".Vmerican- 
isms^'  Is  quoted,  but  Mr.  Farmer  is  often 
amusingly  and  wildly  wrong.  He  says 
that  the  phrase  is  "an  exclamation  of  ad- 
dress, employed  very  much  as  'old  man' 
Is  familiarly  used  in  England  when  the 
person  addressed  is  by  no  means  of 
mature  age.  Though  the  reference  to 
Indian  honesty  was  at  first  a  sarcastic 
allusion  to  the  red  man's  thievish  pro- 
pensities, now,  when  used  as  a  form  of 
address,  nothing  derogatory  Is  implied." 
Here  Mr.  Farmer  out-farmers  Farmer. 


I     Their  deathless  attachment  to  freedpm, 
their   aversion   to   anything   indecorous  or' 
soft  or  mean,  the  practical  acknowledgment  , 
of  tlie  citizens  of  one  state  by  the  i-ltlzensi 
of  all  oSner  states,  the  fierceness  of  t'nelr  | 
roused   resentment    .    .    .    their  suscepll- 1 
bilHy  to  a  slight,  the  air  they  have  of  ppr-  I 
song  who  never  knew  "how  to  stand  in  th«  \ 
presence  of  superiors    .         .    the  terrible 
significance  of  their  elections,   the  Presi- 
dents taking  oft  his  hat  to  them,  not  they 
to  him — these,  loo,  are  unrhymed  poetry. 


broom 


ing  by  OP^"'''"*,;,:;!"' closing.  RaihvMV. 
lose  much  b>  their  morninj; 


'hr.,-;\  ib 


"Presidential  Campaigns." 

■  We  have  quoted  from  the  preface  to 
"Leaves  of  Grass,''_  (he  first  edition  of 
1855,  Walt  Whitman's  characterization 
of  the  American  people.  "The  terrible 
significance  of  their  elections. •'  Let  uB 
see  what  another  stanch  American, 
Richard  Grant  White,  said  of  elections 
in  the  late  sixties. 

"The  phrase  'presidential  campaign^  is 
a  blatant  Americanism,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  what  has  been  well  styled 
■that  Inflamed  newspaper  English  which 
some  people  describe  as  being  eloquence.' 
Is  It  not  time  that  we  had  done  with 

■  this  nauseous  talk  about  campaigns, 
and  standard-bearers,  and  glorious  vlc- 
torles,  and  all  the  bloated  array-bum- 
mlng  bombast  which  Is  so  rife  for  the 
six  months  preceding  an  election?  To 
read  almost  any  one  of  our  political 
papers  during  a  canvass  Is  enough  to 

,•  make  one  sick  and  sorry.  The  calling  a 
,•  canvass  a  campaign  Is  not  defensible  as 
.  a  use  of  metaphor,  because,  first,  no 
•-  metaphor  la  called  for,  and  last,  this 
one    is    entirely    out   of    keeping.  We 
Id  do  our  political  talking  much  bet- 
in  simple  English.   One  of  the  great 
'  the  day,  in  regard  to  languase. 
rglng  It  ot  the, prurient  «ii(l 


rnetapnors  Wliuii  nasTB 
oken  out  all  over  It.  and  the  getting 
;iin  people  to  eay  plain  things  In  a 
aiii  n-ay.   An  election  has  no  manner 
likeness  to  a  campaign  or  a  battle. 
L  Is  not  even  a  contest  In  which  tha 
fonger  and  more  dextrous  party  is  th« 
inner:    It  Is   a  mere   comparison,  * 
'unting,  In  which  the  bare  fact  that 
lie  party  is  the  more  numerous  puts  It 
I  power,  if  it  will  only  come  up  and  bO 
unted;  to  insure  which,  a  certain  tima 
■  spent  by  each  party  in  belittUng  and 
vilingr  the  candidates  ot  its  opponents, 
nd  in  magnifying  and  lauding  its  own; 


mouths  of  his  patients,  nor  does  he 
betray  the  conMe^ioes  of  patients, 
who  are  never  so  confidential  as  dur- 
ing (he  breathing  spells  In  the  ohair.. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to; 
the  profession  that  the  Emperor  in'' 
spite  of  the  furious  Gerifaan  -  press 
retains  an  American  dentist.  A 
pamphlet  might  be  written  about  the 
glorious  deeds  of  American  dentists 
in  Europe.    In  Paris  Dr.  Evans  as- 


Id  this  is  the  ca^njass.^at^the^Uken^^^^^^  listed  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  her 


In  Berlin  of  the  Eighties 


I  which  to  .  _ 

tidier     might     reasonably     take     ot-  lescape 

•nee.     The     loss     of     an    election  jtwo  Americans  divided  in  rule  the 
sure      to      be     attributed     to  lAmerican  colony   and  one  of  them 
arloua  causes  by  the  losers;  but  the  r^,.ii»^  «,.„r,r„„/i  fv,„ 

nly  and  the  simple  and  sufficient  cause  P'"ff  ^^/^f  P""^,^  and  crowned  the 
that  more  men  choee  to  vote  against  feeth  of  Blsmarck,  of  the  foremost 


liem  than  with  them;  and  as  to  tha 
hy  of  the  why.  It  is  either  conviction, 
'  friendship,  or  interest,  with  which 
1  the  meeting  and  parading,  and  bawl- 
:5  and  shrieking,  of  the  previous  three 


eiierals  living  there,  and  of  leaders 
in  the  court.  At  Rome  a  dentist  from 
Maine  had  the  honor  of  caring  for 
the  teeth  of  King  Humbert  and  his 
I  four  months  has  nothing  whatever  beautiful  wife.  In  Dresden  lived  a 
1  do.  It  will  be  well  for  the  political  (jentist  who  not  onlv  gave  comfort 
orality  and  the  mental  tone  of  oup  ,  ,-  «  ^     tu      a  ot 

^■ople  when  they  are  brought  to  sea  and  relief  to  the  Austrian  court  at 
i.e  matter  as  it  is,  simply  of  Itself;  and  Vienna,  but  to  Richard  Wagner,  and 
le   very   efficient  mode   of   enabling  jj^   jjjg  j^ome    the    young  Siegfried 
iiem  to  do  so  would  be  fo--  Jo"''"^!^  °'  dreamed  of  being  an  architect. 

naracter  and  men  of  sense  to  write  °   

nd  speak  of  it  in  plain  language,  call-  ^^  hat  stones  could  not  these  den- 
ng  a  spade  a  spade  instead  of  using  tists  have  told!  The  life  of  Dr. 
liat  inflamed  English'  which  is  now  its  gyj^^g  j^as  already  been  published, 
common  vehicle."  ^^^^  The 


Maltreated  Vegetables. 

Adolph  von  Balocki,  the  minister  Of 
oods  in  Germany,  Is  reported  as  say- 


uiilI  pT-o.se  v\  i  ili  r  cj  iioic,  ma 
•'Songs  of  the  Sea"  and  "A  Life  on  the 
Ocean  Wave"  are  among  the  most  pop- 
ular of  English  verse.  Born  in  Glouces- 
ter in  ISl.'?  and  dying  in-  Boston  in  1880, 
he  was  a  lifelong  contemporary  of 
6axe  (ISIK-ISCT). 

His  complete  serifes  of  five  school 
readers,  published  in  1855',  were  in  gen- 
eral use  In  the  schools  throughout  the 
country.  an<J  drew  high  encomiums  from 
such  papers  as  the  Bosfon  Traveler, 
New  York  Tribune,  Tyondon  .'\tlienaeum, 
and  many  other  influential  new.spapera 
and  magazines  at  home  and  aliroad. 
Tlicrp  is  a  glowing  testimonial  from  tlie 
Bunker  Hill  .\urora.  When  and  where 
was  pruitcd  the  Bunker  Hill  Auiora? 

1  have  the  fourth  Reader  in  my  pos- 
session—an inheritance.  It  is  a  good 
book  to  live  by.  The  malcontent  and 
grumbler  may  find  all  grades  of  sound 
philosophy  to  fit  each  individual  case. 
The  disgruntled  baseball  fan,  for  in- 
IKtance.  should  find  comfort  in  the  fol- 
lowing selection: 

j  ".V  merchant  was  once  riding  home 
j  f rom  the  fair  with  a  knapsack  full  of 
1  money  behind  him.  It  rained  heavily 
land  the  sood  man  was  wet  through  and 
through.  He  was  di.scontentcd  in  conse- 
quence and  complained  bitterly  that 
Providence  had  sent  him  such  bad 
!  weather  for  his  journey. 

"His  way  led  him  through  a  thick 
wood.  Here,  with  horror,  he  saw  a  rob- 
1  ber,  who  pointed  a  gun  at  him  and 
I  pulled  the  trigger.  The  merchant  would 
fashionable  American  dentist  in  Ber-.  jhave  been  killed,  without  a  chance  of 
lin  came  to  a  tragic  end.   Many  poor   |  escape,  but.  owing  to  the  rain,  the  pow- 

j  der  had  become  damp,  and  the  gun  did 
I  not  go  off.  He  put  the  spur  to  his  horse 
!  and  quickly  escaped  the  danger. 

"When  he  was  in  safety  he  thus  said 
to  himself:  'What  a  graceless  simpleton 
I  was  ,when  I  abu.sed  the  bad  weather 
and  did  not  rather  take  it  patiently  as  a 
dispen.sation  of  God!  Had  the  sky  been 
brighter  and  the  air  clear  and  dry  I 
should  now  be  lying  dead  in  my  blood 
and  my  (hildten  would  have  waited  in 
vain  for  my  return  home.  The  rain,  at 
which  T  grumbled,  has  saved  both  my 
property  and  my  life.  In  future  I  will 
not  again  forget  what  the  proverb  says: 

"Howe'er  concealed  from  u.s  the  kind  in- 
tent. 

The  ways  of  God  are  all  In  mercy  meant." 

W.  L.  L. 

Melrose. 


students  of  those  years  remember 


ig  that  some  people  have  suffered  gratefully  ^is  kindness,  generosity 
reatly,  "for  very  few  can  put  up  with  land  hospitality.  Montaigne  gave  a 
vegetarian  diet  without  serious  health  grotesque  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
results."  Children  were  fed  on  veg-  jkings  and  queens  after  all  are  only 
tables,  "and  we  found  that  for  a  num-  mortals.  These  dentists  could  have 
er  of  weeks  they  were  none  the  worse  Igiven  equally  amusing  illustrations, 
ff.  but  later,  of  course,  they  became  The  hair-dresser  of  Marie  Antoin- 
omewhat  pale  in  the  face  and  their  ette  published  his  memoirs;  the 
outhful  spirits  c'-rooped."    A  few  daya  y^let  of  Maupassant  wrote  entertain- 

l.efore  this  the  lord  ma>^r_  of  Lon^^^^  ^   shrewdly  Of  his  master; 

opening  a  "thrift  exhibition    at  the  Na-  I    =  -    ,      ,  ,       ^  -r^  .       ^  „ 

tional  Training  .School  of  Cooking,  said:  Iwhy  should  not  Dr.  Davis  ^t  some 
I  think  I  should  become  a  vegetarian  future  day  tell  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam in  the  chair,  with  diagrams  of 


ovided  I  could  get  vegetables  cooked 
my  liking.  I  find  there  is  a  dif- 
riculty,  particularly  if  my  appetite  Is 
not  very  keen,  to  get  well-cooked  veg- 
itables.  If  you  can  teach  people  to 
ook  vegetables  properly  with  plenty 
)f  variety,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be 
■endering  great  service  to  the  commu- 
nity." Among  the  cheap  food  substi- 
tutes  on  view  were  carrot  top  soup, 
pease  pudding,  pancakes  without  eggs, 
glngerette  pudding,  and  carrot  top  spin- 
ach.. An  Englishman  might  say  of  these 
dishes  that  they  are  not  half  so  nasty 
as  they  sound.  The  phrase  "food  sub- 
stltute"  is  not  reassuring.  It  has  long  [declare  that  men  do  rot  marry  blondes 
been    said    that    the    English    know  j  "because  they  love  them  too  much." 


(he  royal  teeth  from  year  to  year? 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  writes  that  there  were 
never  so  many  weddings  in  Paris  as 
nowadays.  He  asks  why  so  many  more 
dark-haired  girls  than  fair-haired  And 
husbands.  Then  he  answers  his  ques- 
tion by  quoting  French   officials  who 


northing  about  vegetables,  which  are 
seVved  a  watery  tasteless  mess.  George 
Augustus  Sala  years  ago  wrote  articles 
about  English  Inns  in  which  he  found 
little  true  comfort  and  abominable  cook- 
ing. He  was  especially  violent  jn  his 
attack  on  the  vegetables.  Perhaps  many 
englishmen  are  opposed  to  even  a  mod- 
prate  use  of  vegetables  on  acocunt  of 
I  heir  Ignorant  cooks.  Samuel  Butler, 
naming  the  test  of  faith— "Will  you  do 
>  mur  duty  with  all  your  might  at  any  |romantic  temperament,  a  Frenchman 
cost  of  goods  or  reputation  either  in  lalmost  always  has  a  solid  foundation 
this  world  or  beyond  the  grave?"—  Lf  common  sense  to  his  character  he 
added:  "If  you  will,  well  the  chances  fights  shy  of  the  blonde  as  the  perma- 
are  100  to  1  that  you  will  become  a   nent  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows." 


According  to  these  deep-thinking  of- 
ficials, the  Frenchman  believes  that  a 
man  should  be  master  in  his  own  house. 
"When  a  man  is  passionately  in  love 
he  becomes  the  slave  if  not  the  play- 
thing of  the  woman  who  is  life's  all  to 
him.  One  cannot  be  a  slave  and  a  mas- 
ter at  the  same  time,  and  as  despite  his 


faddist,  a  vegetarian,  and  a  teetotaler." 
In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  Oeorge  Bernard 
Shaw  admires  Butler  greatly. 


But  not  long  ago  we  read  that  bru- 
nettes keep  their  youth  longer  than 
blondes  ;  that  a  brunette  of  40  is  fresher 
to  the  eye  than  a  blonde  of  the  same 
ago.  This  depends  somewhat  on  the 
particular  brunette  and  the  particular 
blonde.  We  have  also  read  that  the 
V»runette  type  was  fast  disappearing 
among  native  Englishwomen  and  .\mer- 
icans. 

These  are  grave  questions  which 
should  be  put  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
us  the  court  of  last  resort. 


Topics  of  the  Day. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  read  in  a  daily  newspaper  account 
j  th.s  other  day  of  an  affair  at  one  of  our 
,  prominent  clubs  a  statement  to  the  effect 
j  that  the  club  was  "filled  to  its  capacity." 
Is  this  a  polite  expression  for  the  well 
;  known  condition  of  being  "loaded,  "  and 
{are  the  papers  in  these  stirring  times 
really  Put  to  chronicling  such  a  common- 
place happening? 

j  A  party  of  diners  at  a  German  restau- 
ji  ant  in  Boston,  having  reached  the  des- 
sert, asked  the  waiter  for  a  suggestion, 
and  received  the  reply  that  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  French  pasty  could  be  high- 
ly recommended.  One  of  the  diners 
'  facetiously  expressed  surprise  that  such 
'a  suggestion  should  be  made  in  a  Ger- 
man restaurant,  whereupon  the  reply 
icame  that  this  special  lot  came  from 
jthe  occupied  part  of  France.  M.  E.  S. 
I   Koxbitry-,  June  18.  _ 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  pub- 
jlish  today  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herkimer 
{johnson,  the  eminent  student  of  sociol- 
ogy. The  report  that  he  has  been  in  a 
Mexican  bandit's  camp  is  unfounded. 
He  assures  us  in  a  note  that  there  arc 
enough  bandits  in  seaside  villages  of 
jNew  England  to  answer  his  purpose  as 
an  inquiring  sociologist  and  anthropolo- 
igist.  They  have  prospered  greatly,  so 
jthat  they  now  drive  about  with  auto 
trucks  laden  with  meat,  fish,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  whereas  in  former  days  they 
Iplundered  his  carts.  Indeed,  it  was  said 
!of  one  that  he  never  went  into  a  cot- 


At  It  Again. 

"^e  regret  to  see  that  certain  genteel 
merchant*  In  the  Bowery  are  again 

striving  to  have  the  name  of  the  street 
changed.  They  suggest  "Cooper  Ave- 
nue!" There  are  thoroughfares  In  Lon- 
don named  Crooked  Usage,  Back-alley, 
Beer-lane,  Shoulder  of  Mutton  alley, 
Hot  Water-court,  Pickle  Herring  Street, 
Bear  Garden-buildings,  Tweezer's  alley, 
Gutter  lane,  Houndsditch;  but  no  one  is 
anxious  for  a  change;  Indeed,  the  major- 
ity of  those  carrying  on  business  in 
IJoundsditch  have  opposed  attempts  to 
abolish  that  name. 

Improbable.  "' 

Dean  Inge,  In  London  at  the  closing 

meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercente- 
nary, said  he  knew  a  woman  who  was 

introduced  to  the  Emperor  William  In   ogSen^s  Inland,  Vh^.^e  we 'coiiUrTe^^  Paris.     The  natural  answer 

Berlin.  William  said:  "Tou  had  better  Bteamboats  and  the  cars  running,  but  would  be  that  there  are  more  brunettes 
lake  the  opportunity  while  you  are  hero  between  us  were  the  rapids,  wild,  tor-  jthan  blondes,  but  statistical  colleagues 
of  seeing  Shakespeare  acted.   Of  j;oursa   tured.  tossing  water,  where  1  had  seen  j.^^  F,-ance  assure  me  that  this  is  not  so. 

once  a  "water  .spout,"  as  it  was  called,  ipersonaliy  I  have  no  foohsh  prejudices. 
It  was  to  this  that  I  attributed  the  tact  ^   ^^^^^  ^.j^,^   j.;,.  ryy^otuas  Browne 

that  Httcr  a  great  thunder  storm  I  saw  j  ^^^^  naturally  amorous  of  all  that 

the  sidewalk  scattered  with  small  frogs       beautiful:  landscape,  .seascape,  pic- 
tures,  music,    poetry,    statues,  women 


Descending  Frogs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  there  was  |tager's  kitchen  or  cellar  without  taki 
one  man  who  believed  in  frogs  coming  ^out  more  than  he  put  in.  But  Mr,  John 
down  in  the  rain.    About  60  years  ago 


son  wait.?. 


you  never  have  it  at  home."  "Pardon 
me,  sir,"  she  replied,  "Shakespeare  ia 
acted  every  year  in  London."  The  Em- 
peror answered:  "No,  no,  you  are  wrong. 
Shakespeare  is  never  acted  In  Eng.* 
llaad."  ,  . 


1  lived  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  .^jg  Early  Loves. 

river  below  Ogdensburg  (about  18  miles),  ^j^g  World  Wags: 

founded  by  my  grandfather.  Col.  Gou-  '  j  ^^.^g,  interested  in  the  report  that 

verneur  Ogden.  Over  across.  toward  brunettes  than  blondes  find  hus- 
Canada,  there  was  a  narrow  place  on 


THE  EMPEROR'S  DENTIST 


Dr.  Arthur  Newton  Davis,  dentist 
by  appointment  to  the  Emperor  Will- 
jam,  is  now  in  this  country,  his  na- 
tive land.  He  refused  to  talk  in  New? 
York  about  William  or  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Berlin.  It  is  not  likely  that 
•pc  will  talk  more  freely  In  Pick  way 
I -we  had  nlmost  written  Pickwick— 
j'  .liio,  his  old  home.  A  prudent  den- 
|;  st,  even  if,  he  has  not  taken*  the 
;  iin,,r^(^ates,  keeps  his  mouth 


or  toads,  a  grain  of  <'orn  being  larger 
in  size  than  they.  They  were  er|ui.«itely 
and  perfectly  formed,  almost  transpar- 
ent, and  with  brownish  spot.-<  on  the 
back.  1  am  aware  that  this  is  consid- 
ered a  fallacy,  but,  frogs  or  toads,  or 
scientists,  there  they  were. 

MRS.  r.  M.  H. 

Fioslon,  June  J". 


A  Good  Old  Speal<er. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  celebration  of'  the  John  G.  Saxe    blowing  a  dismal  horn.    At  recess  she 


whether  they  be  dark,  blonde,  mongo- 
lian or  copper  colored.  I  do  not  wish  to 
vie  with  Rousseau  or  Casanova  in  per- 
sonal confessions,  yet  I  may  say  that 
the  great  passions  of  my  life  shook  my 
soul  before  I  was  14  years  old. 

In  a  private  school  for  children  I  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  a  girl  at  least  12 
^-ears  older  than  1  was.  She  was  the 
Idaughter  of  the  village  yeastman,  who 
drove    through    the    elm-lined  streets. 


or  stiokes  a  pussy,  .she  was  not  beauti- 
ful, perhaps,  to  those  of  maturer  Judg- 
ment. In  fact,  other  girls  said  she  had 
carroty  locks.  In  the  great  division  she 
1  would  have  been  ranked  with  the 
blond'^s 

j  She  left  the  village,  married,  and,  no 
}  doubt,  is  now  at  rest.  A  tall,  scrawny 
1  brunette  succeeded  her  in  my  affections. 
Eating  dinner  at  her  house  one  day,  I 
found  out  that  she  could  not  endure 
even  the  sight  of  meat,  yet  she  had  a 
wolfish  appetite  for  beef  gravy  on  thick 
.slices  of  bread.  I  liked  to  sit  in  the  par- 
lor of  her, house  in  summer.  The  mat- 
ting looked  cool.  On  the  mantelpiece 
were  ^ea  shells  and  there  were  vases 
filled  with  flowers.  On  a  centre  table 
were  illustrated  books,  "The  Women-of 
the  Bible,"  "Raphael's  Madonnas"  and 
|lhe  poems  of  Lord  Byron.  Between  the 
windows  facing  the  street  was  a  little 
table  and  on  it  a  chess  board  with 
carved  pieces,  knights  on  horseback, 
formidable  ■  castles,  stately  kings  and 
queens  that  an  uncle  with  nankeen  suits 
and  florid  waistcoats  brought  from  the 
east.  The  girl  was  thin  and  sallow, 
J  disdainful,  perhaps  peevish.  A  front 
!  tooth  projected.  Yet  she  was  strangely 
fascinating.  When  she  died  at  the  age 
of  50,  unmarried,  she  weighed  nearly  200 
pounds. 

,  The  third  was  a  brunette,  fond  of 
Copenhagen.  (I  never  could  find  out 
why  that  pleasing  game  was  so-called.) 
She  was  tall,  overgrown,  foreign-looking. 
Influenced  unconsciously  by  the  law  that 
Schopenhauer  has  expounded,  she  f^inp-io^i 
[me  out  at  a  party  in  the  open  air.  I 
w'as  the  favored  one  for  at  least  a  year. 
Our  parents  "  laughed,  but  we  were 
sublimely  indifferent  to  jests.  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  over  40  years.  Some  one 
told  me  that  a  widow  twice  she  is  still  : 
living.  Do  I  wish  to  see  her?  Shall  I 
try  to  learn  of  her  whereabouts?  No,  ] 
not  for  the  world.  I  like  to  think  of  her 
as  she  shone  in  the  late  sixties. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  little  ex-  I 
citement  here  over  the  Mexican  situation,  | 
or  over  the  presidential  election;  but 
there  Is  much  talk  about  the  weather. 
Capt.  Nickerson  says  it  is  going  to  be  a 
cold  and  rainy  summer.   Perhaps  I  shall  j 
■  be  able  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  ' 
I  the  question:  Why  do  so  many  prefer  to 
be  uncomfortable  in  the  country  when 
they  could  be  happy  in  the  city?  This 
chapter  will  be  in  the  13th  volume  of 
my  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political  Beast." 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  June  23. 
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Tyrol 

We  must  beware  of  talking  about  "the 
Austrian  Tyrol"  or  "the  Italian  Tyrol" 
(when  we  refer  to  the  area  of  Austro- 
Italian  conflict.  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman, 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  "the 
Land  in  the  Mountains,"  condemns  such 
errors  severely,  insisting  that  there  is 
only  one  Tyrol.  He  has  denounced  also 
the  use  of  the  article,  declaring  "the 
Tyrol"  to  be  as  w  rong  as  "the  Scotland  " 
would  be.  Mr.  Coolidge,  however,  point- 
ed out  to  the  present  writer  some  years 
ago  that,  while  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman's 
long  residence  in  the  country  naturally 
makes  him  take  an  accurate  Austrian 
standpoint,  "the  TjtoI"  is  sufficiently 
established  in  English  usage  to  justify 
an  English  author  or  tourist  in  using  it. 
And  you  may  spell  the  name  with  a  "y" 
or  an  "i"  according  to  taste  and  fancy. 
— London  Dailj'  Chronicle. 

ALLEGED  PLAGIARISM 


centenary  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  ot 
another  sterling  .'Vmerican  poet,  Epes 
Samcut.  was  allowed  to  pass  practical- 
iv   ,,.,nbiorved.       Tourniilisl     dram.-i  ti.it, 


I  used  to  comb  my  hair  with  a  fine-| 
toothed  comb.  Suppress  the  mocking 
laugh.  I  was  not  in  need  of  this  at- 
tention as  was  the  Spanish  urchin  in 
Murillo's  pictures.  She  thus  rewarded 
'  my  adoration,  as  one  pats  a  dog's  head 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  recently  ad- 
mitted in  an  amiable  manner  that  it 
had  published  a  story  by  a  contrib- 
utor who  had  forgotten  to  inform  the 
editor  that  the  siory  had  been  pre- 
viously  written    by   Frank  Norris 
The  latter's  way  of  telling  it  was  so 
ieffective  that  the  contributor  thought 
lit  would  be  shameful  to  change  it.  A 
jcorrespondent  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
june  charges  Mr.  George  Patullo  with 
rewriting    Maupassant's  "Boule-de- 
,Suif,''  entitling  it  "Two  Sinners"  and 
selling  it  to  Collier's.  Mr.  Patullo  has 
Uvritten  many  stories  of  undoubted 
.  originality.  It  is  possible  he  has  never 
;read  Maupassant's  tale;  or  perhaps 
he  thought  he  had  the  right,  exercised 
by  H.  C.  Bunner,  of  Americanizing 
the  French  stories.     No  one  com- 
plained of  Bunner's  work;   on  the 
contrary,  his  versions  were  applaud- 
ed.   "Why  should  there  be  an  outcry 
against  Mr.  Patullo? 

Here  is  another  case.  A  story  by 
Mr.  Conrad  in  his  last  volume  has  the 
melodramatic  motive  of  "A  Terribly 
Strange  Bed,"  written  many  years  ago 
iliy  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  In  each  in- 
stance there  is  an  attempt  lO  murder 
a  man  for  gain  by  persuading  him  to 
sleep  in  a  bed  that  by  an  ingeniouf 
mechanical  device  v.iU  smother  him 
when  he  is  asleep.  The  scenes  of  the 
action,  the  characters,  are  different. 
The  main  idea,  the  thrilling  incident, 
the  invention  of  the  horror — these  a: . 
identical.  It  is  not  easy  to  recall  any 
other  treatment  of  the  motive.  Does 
any  one  think  that  Mr.  Conrad  is  so 
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n-  in  Ins  i:.  jnu.',  '  <i-"  - 

IV  stole  from  Lc>  Kanu?    Is  It  not 
-slMe  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
work  of  he  Fanu.  whose  very 
ue  is  unfamiliar  to  the  novel  read-, 
^  of  the  vounsrcr  penoralion? 
It  misht  be  argued  that  plots  are, 
n-nion  property;  that  the  success 
failure  of  a  novelist  or  dramatist 
„ends  wnollv  on  the  treatment.  One 
'hi  so  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  plot 
I  ne^ll^ible  quantity.   The  Greeks, 
Mn?  a  new  play  by  Sophocles  or 
uripides,  know  the  story  by  heart 
,  lore  thev  took  their  seats.  It  is  not 
..res3arv"to  recall  the  "thefts"  of 
Kikespeare.  Moliere.  Swift.  Sterne, 
, -irto     The  material  at  hand  was 
„'hin  the  reach  of  others.   The  case 
the  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  ad- 
its of  no  excuse:   he  copied  the! 
.words  of  another  and  passed  them  in; 
las  his  own.    But  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ipatullo  to  be  lightly  described  as  sim- 


cloarly  .-P'.'Ui'i!  u.-  liuir 

■Iblo.  hart  n  .<<ort  of  <liirl<  seancf.  wiin 
flU  aorU".  of  liKlnintf  cxpei  imonts  aK.dnst 
pii  enormous  sprcHrt  ot  blacli  and  pnrpl'- 
<JraP'M-l<^s;  now  tlembranrttosquo  cflo'l--^ 
of  warm  ^lo'^■  ""d  shadow,  now  'ol.l 
Klrcnks  ot  liinolislU,  footballs,  denfpnod 
upon  a  .ari>.  l<-il  Moor,  cnilain.s  {rlulln,' 
Brio.«s-  the  wholo  lldntf  dpsiffnod  In  tlie 
niodorn.-.si  of  inodorn  ways,  to  work 
upon  the  nci  vos  insteail  of  upon  tho  fro" 
inmsinatlon,''  .-V.-hillc'^  wore,  n  soil 
Kllr.abolbnn  hat  .-Mid  foalhor.  I  lys.».^<< 
■•In  .xobor  habit  and  beard  of  fornvil 
cut.  ).iiKg<'sl''d  a  purely   polilio  Kllza- 

\ccoidin;,'  to  thr  Tlmes-lhP  critic 
■(\.is  tonipt<^rl  lo  label  the  play,  however 
iinacbronL-iflrally  docadont— Informed  lis 
that  Thersiie?  w.-ui  apparpntly  a  Scotch- 
iiinn;  Pandaius  talked  with  a  corkney 
twang,  and  Creaalda  had  a  fal.sello  and 
n  pi-anoine  gait. 

Another  critic  could  tlnd  no  authority 
)i,  the  plav  for  "a  Tresslda  looUlnff  like 
a  doll,  a  Trollua  stuffed  with  affecta- 
tions, an  Achille.-?  and  Patrftclu.s  who 
i<iiioke  their  pipe.-?  while  they  talk,  a 
Taris  vho  laughs  .10  loudly  and  no  long 
In  the  l  onipany  of  Helen  as  almost  to 
diow'n  every  ono  else'.s  conver.sation." 
The  speiHators.  "like  the  spider  In  Mark 
Twain's  ."itoi-y  that  dropped  on  a  red- 


I  ..^S-comfim^         Prank  Benson  and  his  wife  are  go- 
,.nua  of  Hugo,  froml         to  Salonloa  to  help  in  a  Serbian 
f  Mllon  to  the  moon-;  f^-n^V  hospital.    "So  many  "^to'-s  have 
'p,.n    veara  aco  thei  thrown  up  evprythms;  and  gone  to  the 
r  would  have  relected  that  we  felt  we  ought  to  do  what 

.1  •nould  have  rejecteo  talking  Shakespeare 


Corneillo  to  IKJ' 
the  vagabDndii 
light   of  MM--S.1 

Parisian  sp'   ^i"  .    -   

this  .super- !•  lined  and  barbarous  play 
Now  he  hears  it  with  reverence,  even 
with  pleasure. 
The  news  of  this  production  In  Paila 
,j moved  Mr.  Charles  Whlbley  to  write  a 
•<  remarkablo  article  which  was  published 
'  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  April  1.  1913. 
The  play  has  baffled  the  critics  who 
have  all  bfn  intent  to  find  excuses  for 
■  it.    "Some  have  discovered  in  AJax  and 
Thersites  !-atirical  presentations  of  Ben 
.Ton.son  and  Marston.    Others  have  de- 
tected in  tho  play  a  fixed  purpose  to 
ridicule   the   august   traditions   ot  the 
Greek  epic.    They  burden  Shakespeare 
with  an  Ingenuity  that  never  was  lUs. 
He  did  bill  make  a  story,  which  lay  near 
to  his  hand,  and  make  It  the  vehicle  of 
his    wisdom    iuid    dramatic    sense.  It 
should  bo  remembered,  at  the  outset, 
that  Shakeapoaro  owed  Jiltlc  or  nothing 


we  could.  After  talking  Shakespeare 
play.  The  most  effective  theatrically  It' 
may  not  be.  but  there  is  in  It  a  reality,  a 
power  of  character  and  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing which  he  lias  not  before  brought 
Into  tho  theatre."  Fishpingle  is  butler 
to  the  Pomfrets  and  a  better  man  than 
liis  master.  No  wonder,  for  he  wtls 
really  the  Squire's  elder  and  illegitimate 
brother.  Quietly  and  In  a  most  gentle- 
manly manner  he  ruled  the  house  and' 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  young  people. 
B\'t  the  story  is  little  or  nothing.  "What 
matters  Is  the  way  It  is  told  and  the 
characters.  The  atmosphere  is  admir- 
ably real.  All  the  characters  are  au- 
thentic." 

Foote's  play  "The  Liar,"  was  revived 
In  London  May  L'fl,  so  that  Mr.  Bour- 
chier  could  play  the  part  of  Jack  VVlld- 

  ,  „„  InK.   The  comedy,  according  to  history. 

that  Shakespeare  owed  Ji  tic  or  notinng,  popular  when  Charles  Mat 

ho  wrote  'T^l''^  andl  ,^  ^„  ^^,^,„^, 

Cresslda-  he  had  not    heard  Chapman  ..j,.^^^.    wilding,    indeed,  wh. 


•speak  out  loud  and  bold.'  His  play  was 
purely  romantic  In  its  origin.  It  owed 
much  to  the  old  fables  of  Troy,  more  to 
tho  masteiplece  of  Chaucer.  But 
Shakespeare  was  no  patient  slave  of 


duction.  "Jack  Wilding,  indeed,  who 
for  so  many  years.  T  think  one  ought  to 
'do  Shakespeare'  If  the  chance  off«.r<i  " 
His   company  will  not 


Twain's  .stoi-y  that  droppea  on  a  1  :.„,■,„  '      ,   «   .   Tie      alreado  half-wav 

hot  griddle,  -flnst  exhibited  a  wild  |  jom^--- ^r,.;  _.,^^Hc  Is^ 


plav 

and 


The   recent   performance  of  Shake?- 
reare's  "Trollus  and  Cresslda'   by  iaie 
students  reminds  us  of  a  8l"Gu!ar  per-^ 
-  erslon  of  a.  line  put  In  the  mouth  of 
Tlysses.  .  ^. 

•One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole; 
•  orld  kin."  This  line  Is  daily  quoted  In 
ipport  of  human  brotherhood.  But, 
Is  agreeable  application  was  not  'n, 
le  mind  of  Ulysses.  Here  Is  what, 
lysses  said: 
O',"  touch  of  nature  maWes  tUe  whole  wortdj 
Th.-i"t°^l.  ^Ith  one  consent,  praise  new-bora 
Tbo''ug^'"ih«T  "e  made  and  moulded  ot  thlnt.| 

And  Vive  to  duit.  that  U  a  httl* 
More  laud  than  tilt  o'er  dusted. 

When  tiic  play  was  produced  In  New 
Haven    it   was  said  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  it  as  a  satire  on  the  Trojan  war. 
"The  Trojan  heroes  appeared  more  in 
n  resemblance  to  Falstaft  than  to  the  he- 
S<  role  figures  portrayed  by  Homer.  Helen 
was  represented  as  u  fat,  middle-aged 
matron,  the  explanation  being  given  that 
this  was  the  only  realistic  manner  In 
•which  to  represent  her.  because  the  Tro- 
jan war  had  lasted  so  long  that  even 
modern  beauty  aids  would  have  been 
insufficient  to   preserve  her  face  and 
form.     Satire  was  also  employed  in  the 
roles  of  Priam.  Paris,  Mendaus,  Aeneas, 
Agamemnon,  AJax  and  Ulysses.  Till  to- 
night "Frollus  and  Cres.slda'  had  never 
toeen  presented  except  on  a  cramped 
Elizabethan  stage." 
The  last  statement  Is  not  true. 
There  was  a  performance  at  the  Great 
g.ieen  Street  Theatre  June  1,  1907.  The 
>  ■  play  was  then  produced  by  Charies  Fry 
fiji  pnd  Miss  Olive  Kenneth,   The  Dally  Tel- 
egraph said  the  play  "formed  an  Inter- 
rsting    but  somewhat    gloomy  experi- 
ment."   The  drama  was  characterized 
es  "abortive  and  tllnatured."   Again  the 
question  was  raised,  what  did  Shakes- 
peare mean  by  It.  The  stage  was  draped 
with  curtains.     This  performance  was 
p:iid  to  he  "the  first  time  of  performance 
since  Shakespeare's  lifetime.  "   The  only 
revival  before  this    was  that  of  Dry- 
den's  version  with  various  elaborations 
and  additions. 

There  was  another  revival  In  London 
St  the  King's  Hall  on  Dec.  Irt,  1S12,  un- 
der the  auspices  ot  the  Kllzabethan 
-;i:i''e  .-^ocletv  "There  was  no  scenery 
of  the  usual  kind,  and  the  performance 
took  place  upon  a  large  stage  from  [ 
•which  the  characters  made  their  en-' 
f  ances  and  exits  by  steps.  Some  of 
the  scenes,  however,  were  confined  to 
II  .small  contained  apartment  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  lighted  from  the| 
O.  P.  side."  Mr.  William  Poel.  the' 
producer,  in  some  program  notes,  polnt- 
f,l  out  that  there  is  nothing  lii  the  text 
oT  the  plav  that  Justifies  Its  production 
:  ■■-  a  picture  of  Greek  or  Trojan  lite  of 
ilic  Homeric  perio<l.  He  thereforo 
.Iressed  the  Greeks  as  Elizabethan  sol- 
diers, while  the  Trojans  were  Irt 
••masque  costumes  of  Elizabethan  flam- 
boy;int  design." 

Thi.s  performance  was  an  eitraordl- 
rary  one.  Tliersltes  wore  motley  and 
x\a.s  impersonated  by  a  woman,  Misa 
Tn.'pelh  Keith.  Aeneas.  Alexander,, 
I'aris  and  Helenus.  Paris  and  Troilus 
wore  also  played  hy  women,  "a  prank 
which  was  neither  Elizabethan  nor, 
necessary:  worst  of  all.  the  Cresslda  (not^ 
apparently  through  the  fault  of  the 
actress.  Miss  Edith  Evans)  was  con- 
ceived as  an  affected,  rusee  spinster  ot 
■bout  no.  who  spoke  in  a  slow,  languid 
voice  famtllar  to  all  too  many  modem| 
flats  and  drawing  rooms.  As  the  plavj 
f  tells  us  all  through,  she  should  have  I 
y,  everything  that  was  young  andj 
and  blooming  and  passionate  and 
iucing,  of  mantling  cheek  and  pant- 
iireast.  The  whole  poignancy  of  the 
i  Jove  story  cannot  but  lie  In  the  fact, 
which  Shakespeare  had  so  obviously 
hitnself  discovered,  that-  youth  and 
hcauty  in  their  very  first  fragrance  can 
be  false." 

The  same  critic,  Mr.  Littlewood  of  the 
Dailv  Chronicle.  objecteU  to  the  scenic 
fl<.vl<es.  ••tn.slead  of  the  straight 
forward     jilat  form-playing    of  Shak 

\-Iv   Mild   r:ieilv  In 


prise  and  then  shrivelled  up 

Mr.  Poel  assorted  In  his  playbill  that 
■Trollus  and  Cres-sida"  was  written 
"with  the  object  of  .satirizing  Chapman's 
extravagant  claims  for  the  ethical  leach- 
ing of  llomer'.i  Iliad,"  also,  "to  voice 
the  publio  disapproval  of  tho  withdrawal 
of  the  F.arl  of  Essex  from  tho  court  In 
that  year,"  and  ho  maintained  that,  "it 
was  the  author's  original  Intention  that 
llie  pla.v  should  be  regarded  as  of  a 
comic  character." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  thought  that 
Shakespeare  In 'the  throes  of  some  con- 
viction of  the  shame  and  shamelessness 
of  Ii\mi.in1tv  sat  down    to    writo  the 


to  the  familiarity  which  tho  writers  of 
burlesque-  showed,  when  they  bade  tho 
gods  of  Olympus  smear  their  faces  with 
the  lees  of  yesterday's  debauch  and 
prattle  In  the  Jargon  of  the  tavern.  In 
other  words  .\gamemnon  and  .4ichilles, 


-  ,,,,1  make  Shake- 

spearean tours  until  next  spring. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  it  would 
be  utterly  futile  to  apply  severe  canons 
ot  criticism  to  "Paddy  Long  Legs" 
(Duke  of  York's  Tliealrc.  May  29),  "a 
very  pretty,  very  simple,  very  sweet 
and  tender  little  play,  an  Ideal  play  for 
young  heart.-?  ot  all  ages. 
■<v< 


oung    neart.-?    of    all    ages.    ...  It 

'    ■■•"-' — ■  Y  .,       ■!  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  there 

Ulysses  and  AJax  are  true  Elizabethans. ,  In  cons  uction^^ne 

They  are   the   men  that   Shakespeare  practlcollv  an  inconclusive  love 

knew  and  saw  and  though  their  names  ^^g,,^  ■       more--or  a  ,ythln= 

suggest  the  cla.s.stcal  dictionary,  t'^'lr  1  particulariy  original  about  ploti  r  char- 
speech  .hewrayeth  them  of  another  time  ^^j^,,  j^ut  it  is  charming."  Ti  e  v^^on- 
and  place.    Not  for  them  the  skmiped  ,^  ^^.^j^^,^.  ^j,^  S.^^  ^y  "^erV 

garb  ot  tho  Grecian  vase.    [charming."    He  peppered  the  preceding 


"One  and  all  they  wear  the  galligas 
kins.    'Troilus  and  Gressida'  has  been 
of  hun^nttv  sat  down    to    writo    ,ne  ^lerided  because  l,t  is  not  dramatic  in  „,.p^a„„s  young 

drama  of  disillusion  of  the  negation  form  and  Intent.  It  wrings  the  heart]  actresses  that  America  has  .sent  us 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love.  "Ue  set  by  no  tragedy.  It  rises  to  no  poignant;  There  are  little  touches  ot  spirituality 
himself  to  show  the  worid's  heroes  foolsl  ''Uma'^  "  Is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a|  that  remind  one  often  of  Miss  Annie 
,nd  t-vutes,   the  world's   de.slre  cheap,  'WBtorj','  vvhlch  desdains  the  stern  and 

beyond  all  cheapening,  the  great  ad-  Hgid  fo^"^  f,  la  lod^  ?he  law  of  its^  l^^^^ 
.  »  11*,^    o     Ti/ranp-llnir    ftbout   that  It  has  fulfilled  the  law  of  Its  be- 

nUh  and°l  fc  tself  a  X^abominab;^  ing,  its  loosely  knit  fable  s  unfolded 
fCzv  When  he  had  put  Into  thel  with  eloquence  and  humor.  At  the  same 
vori-  some  of  his  deepest  thought,  some,  time  it  Is  impossible  to  conceal  or  bo- 
ot hVt^ostcor^sur^S  art,  he  found  little  Its  Inequ.allties  ot  thought  and 
o£  his  most  ^o^siimmjLie  3Ti.  no  etvi»     Tt  is  an  odd  mixture  ot  love  and 


sentences  with  that  overworked  word! 
Miss  Renee  Kelly  Is  "certainly  one  bt 
the  most  delicately  appealing  young 
actresses  that  America  has 
There  are  little  touches  ot  splritua 
that  remind  one  often  of  Miss  Ar 
Russell." 

The  Musical  Courier  of  June  15  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Parts.  There  Is 
a  new  operetta  at  the  Apollo,  "La 
Demoiselle  du  Printemps,"  with  music 
by  Henri  Goublier.  Florent  Schm'tt 
sent   a   "Chant   of   Guerre'.'    from  tho 


of  his  moat  consummate  art,  ne  lounai  uiiiw  11.-5   1>  -  a.      v^imni.   ui    <jueinr.     jroui  u 

that  Its  logical  conclusion  was  Ther-;  style.  It  is  an  odd  mixture  of  love  and.  tre.nche.s.  U  was  played  at  tho  Ope, 
sites."    No  wonder  then  that  the  play  politics.  "    Mr.  whibley  pointed  out  the|  last   month.     Henri   Heugel,  publish* 


sites."    No  wonder  then  that  the  play 
was  left  unfinished.    "Not  in  that  black 
i  poetry  could  Shakespeare    deliver  his 


many  eloquent  and' beautiful  poetic  pas- 
sages, and  concluded  as  follows:  "There 


loetry  could  snakespeare    oeuvei  BaRc.-,,  <%..v.  v   -  ,      .„  ,,„ 

joul.  He  turned  away  to  tragedy.  Thel  Is  one  quality  which  .separates  Troilus 
poet  who  could  imagine  the  exaltation  and  Cresslda  from  a"  the  rest  of 
of  the  agonv  of  Lear  had  no  time  to  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  la  steeped  tn 
waste  on  polishing  the  pessimism  of  irony.  The  poet  .seems  to  mock  at  his 
Troilus."  The  spirit  of  this  amorphous  own  creations  with  a  giimness  strange 
play  is  disillusion,  misanthropy  and  to  his  genius.  Not  even  In  'Measure  for 
despair.  "If  Swift  had  been  a  poet,  he  1  j^p^^y^.^,  .j^.,„  ^.^^  match  the  three  fan 
might  have  given  us  some  such  playi  _  . 


t 


instead  of  the  ghastly  fable  of  the 
Yahoos."  But  the  writer  could  not  be- 
lieve tliat  tlie  play  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  satirizing  Chapman's  Homer 
or  with  any  other  intention  so  Jovial. 
Something  was  gained  by  the  insistent 
Blizabethanism  of  the  performance.  It 
presented  the  play  as  what  Shakespeare 
really  conceived  It,  "a  picture  of  the 
world  about  him— dull,  wrangling,  brag- 
ging courtiers,  hysterical  amorists,  silly 
light  o'  loves,  and  so  forth,  the  Eliza- 
bethan I-ondon  seen  by  a  man  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  Weit-Schmerz. 
•  This  production  of  Mr.  Poet's  cost 
about  $1000. 

"Troilus  and  Gressida"  was  produced 
in  the  French  version  of  Emlle  Vedel 
at  the  Odeon.   Paris.   March  21,  1912. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Dally  Telegraph  said  that  the  transla- 
tion was  well  done,  but  suffered  from 
word-spinning.  "It  seems  needless  when 
Troilus  cries,  'O  Beauty  where  is  thy 
faith?'  to  turn  the  six  words  into  'Com- 
ment peut-on  etre  si  Jolie  et  tromper  si 
Indlgnemenf."    which    Is   one  exapmle 
out  of  a  dozen  I  noted."    JI.  Adolphe 
Brlsson  of  the  Temps  wrote  an  elab- 
orate study  of  the  play,  "a  monstrous 
mixture  ot  buffoonery,  triviality,  hero- 
ism, lyricism,  preciosity  and  irony."  In 
Trollus  are   combined   the   sadness  of 
Hamlet,  the  ardor  of  Romeo,  tho  lo- 
quacity in  metaphor  of  Mercutio.  He 
suggested  to  Musset  the  Coelio  ot  the 
"Caprices  de  Marianne."    Trollus  hatedj 
only  Diomede;    he   pardoned   Gressida,  j 
and  the  indulgence  for  an  inconstant 
woman   is   a  very   modern  sentiment. 
Shakespeare  Is  always  the  forerunner. 
Cresslda,  this  tender  and  dolorous  flirt, 
tempers  the  drama.    M.  BrUson  made  a 
special  study  of  Pandarus  and  Thersites. 
To  him  Pandarus  has  the  appearance 
ot  a  good  London  citizen,  stuffed  with 
roast  beef,  drunk  on  gin.  Without  taste, 
he  has  wit.    He  is  a  good  fellow,  most 
obliging.    He  is  the  ancestor  of  Shaw's 
Mrs.  Warren.    He  labors,  however,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  obliging  others.  Then 
too,  he  is  patriotic:  he  loves  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,'  he  shouts  for 
tho   returning   victorious   general;  his 
greatest  joy  is  to  look  at  the  passing 
regiment.     .\mong     his  Innumerable 


-       publisher 

and  critic,  died  on  May  12. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  ot  June  1  com- 
mented amusingly  on  Cyril  Maude's  ac- 
count of  his  explorations  in  "the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  that  little-known 
country,  America."  It  appears  that  he 
discovered  some  terrifying  institutions. 
"In  Minneapolis,  and  also  in  Minne- 
sota"— does  the  Daily  TeWgrap'n  think 
they  are   two   cities  or  two  states? — 

  ,.         ,        ,  ,  ,       ,.„„.,  (i,.^  "there  are  established  classes  under  the' 

Thersites.  who  coiiiijient  upon  the  action  1  1  1. 

Of  the  Play,  now  with  a  lively  contem^^^^^  rT^^^ln  ^nTJuf.V'^^ 

now  with  a  savage  ferocitv.  Jhey  c'^.f  technique   of   piaywritmg.'     To  which 

their  fellows,  and  „^°«^,^«^,V„"^"„^„  you  perhaps  feel  tempted  to  reply,  in 

They  are  Shakespeare  s  own,  havmg  no         ,a^„^ua      „f  t^e  great  Captain  Hook: 

warrant  either  m  '""^"^  ;  'Brimstone  and  gall!  what  cozening  i.s 

tiqulty.    If  the  humor  of  Pandarus  be  Technique    probably    can  be 

human  and  eterna  ,  the  satire  ot  AJax  though  tiiere  be  many  who  do 

and  Thersites  Is  the  satire  of  ravages  ^'^^^  J' ,„rnt  it  in  long  years. 

They  in  truth  seem  to  enwrap  the  plaj  ^.^do  in  artist' 

n  a  cloud  of  darkness,  which  not  even  ^ut  art.    Who  wasj 


tastic  personages.  Pandarus,  AJax  and 
Thersites,  who  coniijient  upon  the  action 


the  rapturous  love-making  of  Troilu 
can  dispel.  They  are  enough,  of  them- 
selves, to  set  a  curious,  authentic  stamp 
upon  the  play  and  It  Is  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare's  overflowing  genius  tliat 
where  he  is  most  liberal  ot  his  poetr- 
he  is  most  liberal  also  ot  his  irony  " 


by  "attending  classes?  The  most  in- 
spiring of  professors  must  fail  here. 

"What  alarms  us  in  the  news  Is  not 
a-ny  prospect  of  rising  generations  of 
dramatists  in  America  who  will  domi- 
nate the  English-speaking  world.  There 
are   we  suspect,  natui-al  causes  vvbicn 


^°  °J.rl^^,        '  ■      win  always  keep  the  supply  of  capab.o 
But   what   does    Jlr.   Whibley    meanl^j^^^^^,^^g  ^^f^j^.j^^^jy-  g^j^u.  Whati- 
when  he  says  that  Shakespeare  writing,  dreaded  is  that  sanguine  people 

this  play  had  not  heard  Chapman  .speak  j^^^j^  ^^^^^  believe  that  anybody 
out?    Chapman  printed  his  translation  ^^.^j^^        payin.^-  a  fee  and 

ot  seven  books  of  the  Iliad  in  1598;  '"^^.Qrking  hard.  The  Carnegie  Institute 
the  same  year  "Achilles'  Shield,"  'i"^;  .t  Pittsburgh,  we  are  assured,  will  teach 
in  1609  12  hooks.  In  January  1608-0«i  .^^^^^^.^^  piav-.vrlghts  all  about  the 
•Trollus  and  Cresslda"  was  a  new  ^i^^^pj-ammar  of  acting  for  the  sum  of  £S 
vet  unperformed  play.  "Brave  language  |  year'  It  seems  cheap,  though  the 
are  Chapman's  Iliads,"  said  a  contem-  i^^er  of  years  necessary  for  the 
poiary.    Was  the  "Book  of  Troilus  and!""  ^  stated.    And  no  doubt  it 

Cressida,"  acted  in  1602-3  hy  Shakes  '  o""^  "      ■  ■ 


;UUI  »c    1=    ii"-".  — .   

s  well  that  budding  plajT^rlghts  should 
inderstand  the  grammar  of  acting  and 
he  grammar  ot  other  things,  and  cer- 
alnly  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  al- 
vays  masters  therein.    Yet  the  thought 
3f  those,  doubtles.s  excellent,  classes  at 
Pittsburgh    disturbs    the  Imaginative 
I  mind    There  are  so  ma-ny  people  In  the 
TTT  ,        ■,       V     TT   world  who  think  that  they  can  write 
'Fi.shp.ngle."  by       world  wh^o^  ^.^.^^  ^^^^ 

A.  Vachell.  was  pro-  ""^^  ••    •i-"-        -  vear 


peare,  an  earlier  version  ot  the  play 
as  it  now  stands,  or  the  play  of  Dekker 
and  Chettle  acted  In  1599?  It  is  highly 
probable,  as  Verplanck  argued,  that 
the  Shakespeare  of  the  first  three  acts 
6f  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Chapman's  Iliad 

Notes  About 
the  Theatre 


duced  at  the  Haymai 
and   Music  ket,  London,  May  31. 


can  learn  the  huslness  for  £8  a  year- 
there  will  be  so  many  more.  And  vvhat 
tiresome  people  mo.st  of  them  will  be^ 


ana   music  net,  tiOnaon,  May  01.  iiresui.-c  ;   ■        „i„,.o   Tvioat  nf 

,      '  '  and   what   devastating   plaj  s   most  or 

The  play  is  described  as  a  mellow  com-  ^^^^  write!". 


them  will  write!  .  v  » 

The  same  Journal  quotes  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare:  He 
and  I  are  such  old  friends!  All  tb 
mopev  I  have  made  on  the  stage  I  hav. 
made  out  of  Shakespeare."  (How  abou. 
■The  Dancing  Glri,"  Sir  Herbert,  or 
Trilby,"  or  "Captain  Swift?")  'Julius 


li.n 


Ligni.- 1 
■iake-|^ 


edy.  "A  rare  bottle  of  port  is  drunk  in 
th(»  tirst  act,  and  the  bouquet  thereof 
endures  to  the  end.  The  nobility  and 
gracious  dignity  of  port  may  be  the 
Hyml>oI  of  the  action.  An.d  so  we  count 
t^3  by  far  the  best  of  Mr.  Vachell'a 

lies  from  mere  lov<»  of  lying,  ana  spms ]  ..-priioy.  or  v.aui.aiii  ow.iu.  ,  " 
v^ns  with  an  artistic  Joy  in  his  own  I  caesar' netted  me  £11,000  in  England  a 
^sp^^and  power,  is  a  fine  part  for  ^^^^^^^^.  -^^-J^^^rr^X:^ 

greatest  joy  is  to  ioo.v  ^"-^•■•z  ■  ""l  ^p'  la^^t  month  the  players  of  the  three  guldinK  principles  about  Prcsen 

regiment,     .\jnong     his     Innumerable.,    i^ai.  .^       ^^    struck   because    tney         Shakespeare's  plays,    tl)  Do  them  ■ 

descendants  are  M.  -loseph  Prudhomme    ADoey  during   an   engagement  i  think  they  should  be  done.  '-'1 

and  M.  Cardinal.     His  sentiments         1^  j  ,  "  Ijck  to  attend  rehearsals  of  two  them  as  I  think  the  pub  ic  thinks  th 

ideas    on    many    subjects    are    praise- ,  inUmeuc  ^^^^^^        the  should  be /lone.    <3)  Do  them  as  I  thin 

worthy.    He  is  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow.  Ir  P^^ys  on  tne  attending.  Shakespeare  would  think  t^'^V  |honld  h- 

But  Thersites  sweats  envy  and  hate.    P'^^^';|"ger  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine.  gave  done.   To  these  formulae  T  add.  -Kven 

He   is   the   incarnation    of   systematic  .  The  manager        ^  He  says  tnat  theatre  .should  have  electric  I 

goglc  insulters.  P^^^^  -^^e. IJ^^^n^,^,  ^  -^^^  ^  PU^^^^^^a^li^^.n^U  ^  . 

rTe'i.:g'"ath^er  ---"n  Fein  a.d  teres^^^^^^  ^^^.y  Stephen  Le: 
the  ^''■^^'J.l^Z  TJ^^^^p^^^^^  cock    the  American  humorist.  Mr.  M 

"J"™  ^-m  s  ort  V  be  in  the  field,  .both  chael  Morton  has  fashioned  a  three-:, 
playeis  wi  ^''^"-^^  ""^oped.  New  York-  comedy,  specially  designed  for  and  d. 
?.f.;^;!r.nlcX«nC.'k«  opportun-:  „ccepi^  by  Mr.  <■>  ril^  Ma.;dc.^^It  .  ; 


lotine  .spring  from  his  loins.  By  his  ex- 
traordinarily truculent  and  copious  vo- 
cabulary he  Is  the  ancestor  ot  cab- 
men M.  Brlsson  In  conclusion  asked 
whether  the  public  would  appreciate 
the  beauties  ot  a  work  that  Included  an 
Infinite  variety  ot  styles,  ranging  from 
,1  ,   ,.       ,      ^:,,..^^,r  to  the  eiier;i -bouffe 


.L 


K!:i|>ii-c  TlK-aU-c,  New  i  "i-k. 
■1  (  Viober.  London,  less  fortunate.  wlU 
ii.ive  to  wait  awhile  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
piece,  but  if  all  goes  well  K  -Rill  be  seen 
nt  a  \\e.st  end  theatre,  with  Mr.  Maude 
In  the  leading  character,  next  May. 
What  that  character  is  the  pre.sent  title. 
■  The  Barber  of  Mariposa,"  sufCIf lentl.v 
ndicates.  In  the  piece  Mr.  Morton 
sues  a  vivid  sketch  of  life  in  a  small 
anadian  townlet,  of  which  the  barber 
-■shop  i.s  hub  and  rendezvous  of  local 
g-osslps.  Here  the  proprietor  reiirns  su- 
preme, collecting  and  disseminating; 
news  and  occasionally  even  scanda,!, 
vastly  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Maude  will  be  supported  by, an  Ameri- 
can company  which,  of  course,  he  will 
brinff  with  hira  later  to  London.— Daily 
Telegraph. 


3ffr.  lea^ge  and 
Others  About 


We  quoted  some 
lime  ago  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Rob- 
English  Singers  in  H.  Lejrge.  pub- 
liirlieo  in  the  Daily  Teleffrapli  of  London,  , 
in  v/liJch  ho  said  the  careless  English  ; 
diction  of  so  many  Eng^lish  singers  was  ' 
possibly  due  to  iheir  having  studied  with 
teachers   of    foreign    nationalit_\'.  He 
made  other  remarks.    "Cantor"  replied, 
admitting:  the  fact  that  the  art  of  sing- 
ing had  gone  backward  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century;  that  singers 
had  not  kept  pace  with  other  musicians. 

"Anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at-  ■ 
tending  their  recitals  must  surely  .-vd- 
mlt  that  the  majority  of  them  suffer 
from  one  common  disability,  and  that 
la  that,  in  a  technical  sense,  they  can't 
."ling.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
this,  of  wluch  the  chief  is  that  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  learn.  In  the 
old  days  a  singer  thought  nothing  of  de- 
voting seven  years  to  mastering  his  art;  • 
today  he  grudges  three.  Doubtless 
teachers  have  to  some  extent  pandered 
to  this,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  come  across  one  who  tells  his  pupils 
that  he  has  so  iiwich  of  the  .wisdom  of 
tiie  ages  stored  within  his  brain  that 
lie  can  pack  into  tViree  years  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  once  took  seven  to  impart. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  though  he  may  be 
sincere  in  his  belief-  There  Is  no  royal 
road  to  the  art  of  song.  | 

"The  rise  of  muslc-drania  and  the  art 
sotig  were,  no  doubt,  largely  responsible 
for  this  illusion  on  the  part  of  singer.^ 
•and  their  teachers.  I  am,  of  courst', 
very  far  from  decrying  either,  but  it 
s  a  fact  that  they  have  done  much 
harm  to  singing.  In  the  old  times,  when 
trills,  shakes  and  runs  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  incompetent  vocalist 
could  not  appear  upon  the  stage  or  the 
platform  without  making  an  exhibition 
of  himself.  In  an  art  song  he  can  gen- 
erally get  through  without  actual  dis- 
grace, and  any  breaks  in  his  voice  or 
other  faults  of  production  are  attributed 
to  the  fervor  of  his  Interpretation,  and 
not  to  their  real  cause.  Moreover,  lack 
of  technique  is  often  overlooked  in  a 
singer,  provided  that  he  delivers  lii-s 
songs  with  sufficient  feeling,  though  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
fault  should  be  condoned  in  him  which 
in  a  violinist  would  open  the  vial  of  the 
wrath  of  every  critic  in  liis  audience, 
professional  or  aniat,eur.  We  should 
never  forgive  a  fiddler  who  scratched 
and  scraped  through  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo, bungling  the  cadenza  and  playing 
out  of  tune,  no  matter  how  full  of  feei- 
ing  his  interpretation  might  be.  Why. 
\then,  should  a  .singer  get  oft  almost 
.iscot  free?  Moreover,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  tine  production,  which,  after  all, 
only  means  a  perfect  control  over  flie 
\  oice,  can  do  anything  but  assist  an  in- 
telligent singer  in  the  interpretation  of 
?ther  musc-drama  or  art  song. 

'As  to  diction,  it  is  very  possible, 
as  Mr.  Legge  suggests,  that  the  in- 
competence of-  many  singers  in  this  re- 
.spect  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  taught  by  foreigner,-?.  In  still 
more  cases,  however,  it  is  due  to  sheer 
lazlneea.  It  their  bread  and  butter  de- 
pended upon  their  pronouncing  words 
clearly  they  would  very  soon  learn  to 
do  so.  Their  brethren  of  the  music 
halls,  out  of  whose  books  tlie.v  might 
well  take  a  few  leaves,  never  .seem 
ito  complain  of  the  difticulties  of  the 
English  language,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son th-at  they  know  perfectly  well  that, 
if  they  were  indistinct,  the  gallery 
would  emphatically  expres.s  its  disap- 
proval with  cat-calls,  hoots,  and  thf) 
whistles  that  are  known  in  music  hall 
parlance  as  'tire  bird."  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  freedom  iif  utterance 
is  not  permitted  to  concert  audiences 
The  method  might  .seem  soniewhSt 
drastic,  but  it  would  work  a  wonderful 
;hange  for  the  better.  .A  inusic-hall 
comedian  once  informed  me  that  for 
a  certain  indistinctness  of  utterance 
a;  one  of  his  earlier  appearances  he 
was  rewarded  with  'a  bird  large  enough 
to  take  on  four,'  and  he  never  foreot 
tie  lesson.  He  is  earning  £200  a  week 
nfw.  A  Blnger  has  only  to  lUtpn  fo 
M.  Harry  Lauder,  In  one  of  his  <ir^i 
-  1.  dittie.s,  or  to  Mr.  George  ^Kobcv 
...rbhng  a  love  song  most  charming  v 
I  tiie  Alhambra— to  both  nt 
.  .,y  take  oft  his  hat  TsVeLt^Xs- 
ero  are  no  difficulties 


ed.    An<!  Ill' fur- 

is  nothing  r.._:,^.-r  In  the 
art  of  singing  that  Intellig^t  singers 
:annot  master,  if  they  only  take  the 
pains  to  do  so.  The  trouble  is,  that 
'hey  don't." 

j  Mr.  Leg.ge  received  other  letters.  One 
correspondent  wrote:  "Can  anything  be 
ir.ori;  unreasonable  than  to  accuse  a 
foreigner  of  corrupting  an  Englishman's 
English?  One  might  as  well  expect  a 
foreigner  to  deprive  a  Scotsman  of  his 
brogue  (sic)." 

"The  writer,"  says  Mr.  L«gge,  "is 
anxious  to  know  'where  the  most  cor- 
rect English  is  spoken.  Is  our  foreign 
teacher  expected  to  make  a  tour  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire  and 
London  to  perfect  hifi  pronunciation?' 
But  the  part  of  the  correspondent's  let- 
ter which  chiefly  interested  me  was  that 
in  which  he  liolds  me  up  to  obloquy  tor 
having  declared  in  one  breath  that  all 
Germans  are  unmistakably  German  in 
pronunciation  when  they  speak  Eng- 
lish, while  in  the  next  I  describe  Stock- 
hausen  as  the  greatest  master  of  diction 
In  my  experience.  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  he  has  followed 
Stockhausen's  methods  of  singing 
through  a  long  career,  and  adds  that  if 
that  master's  methods  'were  universally 
adopted,  then  forcing  of  tone,  bad  pro- 
nunciation, voice  failures  would  be  un- 
knov.n.'  Theie  I  entirely  disagree.  For 
Stockhausen  (-vhom  and  whose  method 
I  knew  intimately),  as  I  indicated,  was 
a  past  master  of  the  whole  art  of  the 
singer  so  far  as  diction.  Interpretation 
and  so  on  is  concerned,  but  he  was  a 
dov.nright  bad  teacher  of  the  beginner. 
It  was  in  putting  on  the  polish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  song,  that  he  was  supreme,  not 
in  the  teaching  of  singing. 

"Another  writer  suggests  that  'there 
would  be  a  marked  improvement  In  Eng- 
lish singing  if  singers  declined  to  be 
taught  voice  production  by  those  mas- 
ters who  cannot  produce  their  own 
voices,'  an  argument  which  seems  to 
savor  a  little  of  the  Johnsonian  thesis 
that  the  driver  of  fat  oxen  should  him- 
self be  fat.  Yet  there  Is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  argument,  nevertheless, 
since  so  many  singers  are  purely  Imita- 
tive and  can  learn  only  by  imitation." 

Another  correspondent  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "you  will  rarely  get  the 
best  from  the  artist  when  he  is  most 
famous.  I  have  known  and  keenly  fol- 
lowed many  artists  who  have  got  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder;  but  I  seldom  fail  to 
notice  that  it  was  in  their  poor  and 
struggling  days  that  they  gave  us  of 
their  best.  I  could  name  some  old  music 
halls  and  theatres  which  were  noted  for 
discovering  such  people,  and  I  remem- 
I  ber  well  when  in  later  years  I  saw  those 
I  self-same  artists  at  larger  and  more 
j  fashionable  places,  how  much  short  of 
I  tlieir  early  efforts  they  were."  To  which 
I  Mr.  Legge  replied:  "There  is  little  doubt 
!  that  the  standard  of  purity  of  diction  is 
j  far  higher  in  the  music  halls  of  today 
j  than  in  the  concert  room  or  on  the  stage 
I  when  opera  in  English  is  being  sung. 
I  "Still  another,"  adds  Mr.  Legge.  "This 
j  last  correspondent  draws  attention  to 
I  'Cantor's'  perfectly  justifiable  sugges- 
tion, or,  rather,  statement  of  a  truth, 
that  young  singers  nowadays  do  not 
spend  sufficient  time  over  their  studies, 
and  that  they  rush  out  into  the  wide 
world  long  ere  they  are  tit  to  take  their 
place  in  the  terrible  struggle  for  ex- 
istence which  must  continue  while  so 
many  of  the  'unfit'  are  mixed  up  in  the 
struggle.  Says  this  writer,  'No  one  has 
yet  touched  upon  the  economic  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  rather  an  expensive 
business  to  learn  from  a  good  teacher 
In  England.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  old  Lamperti's  terms  were 
at  the  lieight  of  his  tame  in  Milan.  What 
is  wanted,  I  feel  sure.  Is  that  at  the 
big  schools  more  supervision  by  the 
master  or  mistress  should  be  forth- 
coming of  the  purely  technical  side  of 
the  training  during  the  first  two  years 
or  so.  The  wonder  is  that  results  are 
as  good  as  they  are  now  when  the  direct 
teaching  by  the  professor  amounts  to 
hardly  more  than  20  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  twice  a  week  for  about  nine 
months  in  the  year.  Joseph  Maas  once 
told  it  friend  that  when  he  was  in  Italy 
studying  he  used  to  sing  his  exerci.ses 
every  day  to  his  teacher.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  if  a  good  teacher  took  a 
proniising  pupil  on  the  old  apprentice- 
ship principle  and  had  to  pay  himself 
by  the  after  results  of  his  work,  lie 
would  have  the  pupils  constantly  under 
his  eye  for  the  first  year  or  two.'  That 
is  precisely  w)  t  tlie  pupils  of  Stock- 
liausen  were  ai.,A:ustoined  to  do;  in  the 
!(imimcr  his  school  was  crowded  b.y  old 
pupils,  well  known  singers,  who  visited 
hini  ycarl.v  to  study  a  new  repertoire 
and  to  polish  up  the  old." 

A  pupil  of  the  old  Laraperti  in  the  last 
half  of  the  Eighties  wrote  tjiat  the  price 
of  a  lesson  then  was  .10  lir.a  <i2);  private 
lessons  from  15  to  20  lira.  The  average 
'  ourse  of  study  was  three  years,  three 
lessons  per  week.  The  instruction  was 
f-'ivep  In  operi  .school;  all  students  could 
iidend,  thereby  gaining  experience  of 
(it  hers,  whether  artists  or  beginners. 
Htiigers  who  came  to  prepare  roles  usual- 
Iv  had  Ifssoiis  dail.v.  sometimes  twice  a 
.  Old  pupils,  artists  of  repute,  peri- 
joiiically  returnt-d  for  supervision.  I^am- 
licrti  us'>d  to  hold  lii.s  school  for  more 
ithati  half  the  year  at  Ornobbio,  on  Lake 
(Joino,  in  order  that  the  pupils  <tould  con- 
<  piitrate  Ihetnselvos  on  their  work,  away 
from  the  .-ittractions  of  city  life.  An- 
(.ihiT  pupil  wrote,  saying  that  he  paid 
ii\<'  shillings  a,  morning  le.sson  in  class 
.-ind  about  10  shillings  tor  a  lesson  alone 
in  the  afternoon.  "These  morning  les- 
:.(inn  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  after- 
noon ones,  except  for  the  fact  that  one 
had  to  sing  In  the  presence  of  the  other 
pupils." 


I  A  BOYS'  NOVELIST 

;  Edward  S.  Ellis,  whose  death  is 
^•eported  from  Cliff  Island,  Me., 
Itaught  school,  wrote  histories  of  this 
jcountry  pnd  of  other  nations,  arith- 
'metics  and  many  boolvs  for  boys.  He 
■was  a  voluminous  author.  His  com- 
plete works  number  over  one  hun- 
dred volumes,  it  is  said;  but  to  thou- 

j  sands  now  long  past  the  roaring  and 
dangerous  forties  he  was  the  author 
of  "Seth  Jones." 

This  story  was  published  as  one  of 
Beadle's  Dime  Novels,  which  were 
devoured  by  young  and  old.  School- 
boys read  them  hidden  behind  their 
geographies.    One    was  published 

j  weekly.  The  publication  was  antici- 
pated as  eagerly  as  the  next  instal- 
ment of  a  serial  story  by  Thackeray 
or  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins  or  Reade. 
Parents  frowned  disapproval,  confis- 
cated the  novels  after  search  in  coat 

I  pockets,  then  read  them  after  the 
offender  was  in  bed.  And  of  all  these 

;  dime  novels  "Seth  Jones"  was  the 
great  classic. 

The  novels  in  Beadle's  series  told 
of  good  and  bad  Indians,  scouts  and 
their  daring  deeds,  mysteries,  and, 
occasionally,  crimes,  but  on  the 
whole  they  were  wholesome,  never 
licentious;  nor  was  any  youthful 
reader  persuaded  by  them  to  become 
a  crook,  dashing  highwayman  or  in- 

lireniouB  burglar.  In  this  respect 
the  novels  differed  from  the  yellow 
and  red  paper-covered  stories  of  a 
larger  size  that  were  sold  at  a  some- 
what higher  price.  Beadle's  series 
was  also  more  to  be  commended  for 
their  English  than  those  of  a  rival 
series  coming  afterwards  with  sen- 
sational titles,  as  "Mad  Mike,  the 
Death  Shot,"  "Snaky  Snodgrass," 
and  with  startling  pictures  on  the 
cover.  The  publisher,  Beadle,  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  his  volumes  re- 
viewed at  length  by  the  stately  North 
American  Review,  and  in  the  article 
"Seth  Jones"  was  favorably  men- 
tioned. 

"Dime  novels."    Even  In  Beadle's 
time  the  phrase  was  a  reproach,  yet 
good  men  were  in  the  catalogue  of 
authors.    The  prejudiced  condemned 
jthese    stories    because    they  were 
jcheap  In  price,  yet  greater  trash  was 
then  sold  for  a  dollar  or  more.  Their 
influence    on    boys    was    not  per- 
nicious; it  might  be  argued  that  they 
were  a  corrective  of  the  matter-of- 
fact    Rollo    books    and    Franconla  i 
stories,  with  their  lessons  of  pru- } 
dence  and  a  thrift  akin  to  selfish- 
ness.   They  undoubtedly  (julckened 
jthe  imagination,  gave  the  village  boy 
other  ideas  than  parochial,  Infuse,^ 
in  him  a  manly  spirit    Seth  3(Aes  j 
was  a  closer  friend  to    him    than  i 
Caesar,    Alexander    or  Napoleon; 
surely  a  safer  model  as  a  hero.  j 

THE  BOWERY 
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j  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  New  York 
]will  not  allow  the  famous  Bowery  to 
'be  called  by  another  name.  The  word 
Bowery  has  justorical  significance.  It 
\s  a  constant  reminder  of  the  old 
ew  York.  It  is  associated  with  a 
amous  theatre,  where  great  actors 
hnd  great  singers  delighted  former 
generations.  The  Bowery  B'hoy  was 
lone  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
!in  this  country.  Thackeray,  visiting 
New  York,  was  eager  to  see  one.  Their 
meeting  and  conversation  has  passed 
into  literary  anecdotage.  And  now, 
forsooth,  the  genteel  wish  to  have 
the  street  called  Cooper  avenue,  or 
some  other  unmeaning  name. 

The  history  of  streets  is  a  fascinat- 
ing subject.  The  Laza4;e  brothers 
wrote  an  account  of  Parisian  streets 
up  to  the  fifties.  Nor  is  this  book  on 
Boston's  streets,  published  by  the 
city  government,  dull  reading.  There 
is  now  a  question  whether  Back 
street  does  not  allow  automobiles  or 
other  public  conveyances  to  enter, 
but  there  have  been  and  are  other 
Back  streets  in  Boston.  Study  of  the 
names  of  streets  in  the  old  business 
district  would  teach  ingenuous  youth 
much  about  the  early  history  of  Bos- 
ton. How  many  know  why  cross 
streets  from  Arlington  to  Massachu- 
setts avenue  were  named  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  why  English  names 
v/ere  chosen. 

Time  brings  in  curious  corruptions. 
London  is  rich  in  examplps-  Gutter 


(Lane  was  named  after  its  owner,  on 
Guthurun.    Hangman's  Gains,  by  t' 
Tower,  was  originally  Hammes  ar; 
Guynes,  where  poor  tradespeople  d 
the  two  towns  were  allotted  to  )i, 
after  Calais  and  those  places  wei 
taken  from   the   English,  Dobbiti. 
Place:  Dobbin  for  d'Aubigny,  On  th; 
other    hand.     Swine's     Lane  w;,^. 
changed  to  Swains  Lane. 

"Bowery"  should  remain.  Street 
and  name  have  long  been  known 
throughout  the  land.  If  there  is  talk 
of  Peter  Cooper  for  its  patron  saint, 
he  already  has  his  monument  Even 
philanthropists  are  quickly  forgotten. 
A  Cooper  street  might  suggest  to  a 
visitor  twenty  years  hence  a  thor- 
oughfare once  populated  by  those  as- 
sociated with  hogsheads  and  bunga. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  a  few  years  the 
song  in  Hoyt's  comedy  will  require 
laborious  annotation  •> 

We  advise  any  young  man  eager  to  [ 
enlist  for  military  service  In  Mexico  to 
read  the  stories  told  by  Robert  Tomson, 
John  Chilton  and  Henry  Hawles  of 
their  adventures  in  that  country  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  also 
[the  discourse  written  by  one  Miles 
iPhilips,  Englishman.  It  seems  that  the 
mosquito  "doth  most  follow  such  as  are 
newly  come  in  to  the  country."  The 
invader  should  beware  of  a  "monstrous 
kind  of  fish,  which  is  marvellous  rav- 
jCning,  and  a  great  devourer  of  men  and 
'cattle."  Found  in  many  rivers  ano 
standing  waters,  "he  is  wont  to  sleep 
upon  the  dry  land  many  times,  and  if 
there  come  in  the  meantime  any  man 
or  beast  and  wake  and  disquiet  him,  he 
speedeth  well  if  he  get  from  him.  He 
is  like  unto  a  serpent,  saving  that  he 
doth  not  fly,  neither  hath  he  wings," 
Let  the  stranger  avoid  "a  certain  kind 
of  wine  which  they  make  with  honej 
of  Magueiz,  and  roots,  and  other 
things  which  they  use  to  put  into  the 
same.  They  call  the  same  wine  Pulco. 
They  are  soon  drunk,  and  given  to 
much  beastliness  and  void  of  all  good- 
ness." 

Perhaps  some  youth  from  Massachu- 
setts will  make  a  discovery  that  has 
long  baffled  explorers  and  geogra- 
phere.  "The  Spaniards  have  notice  of 
■seven  cities  which  old  men  of  the  In- 
dians show  them  should  lie  toward.s 
the  northwest  from  Mexico.  They  have 
jused  and  use  daily  much  diligence  in 
seeking  of  them,  but  they  cannot  find 
|any  one  of  them.  They  say  that  the 
witchcraft  of  the  Indians  is  such  that 
When  they  come  by  these  towns  they 
past  a  mist  upon  them,  so  that  they 
cannot  see  them.  They  have  under- 
standing of  another  city  which  they 
call  Copella;  and  in  like  manner  they 
pave  used  much  labor  and  diligence  in 
khe  seeking  of  it;  they  have  found  the 
lake  on  which  it  should  stand,  and  a 
jcanoa,  the  head  whereof  was  wrought 
ith  copper  "curiously,  and  could  not 
nd  nor  see  any  man  nor  the  town 
hich  to  their  understanding  should 
tand  on  the  same  water,  or  very  near 
he  same." 

Yet  some  of  the  Spaniards  were  not 
hen  contented  in  Mexico.    Mr.  Hawkes 
ells   of   being   in   company   with  on.; 
lego  Gutieres,  who  was  the  first  pilot 
that  ever  went  to  the  Philippine  Islanils.  I 
"He   maketh   report  of   many   strange  | 
things  in  that  country,  as  well  riches,  as 
other,  and  salth  if  there  be  any  Paradise, 
upon  earth,  it  is  in  that  country;  snd 
addeth  that  sitting  under  a  tree,  you 
shall  have  such  sweet  smells,  with  great 
content   and    pleasure    that   you  shall 
remember    nothing,    neither    wife  nor 
I  children,  nor  have  any  kind  of  appetite 
to  eat  or  drink,  the  odiferous  smells 
will  be  so  svSket." 


Thankful  Mr.  Bolivar. 

Some  time  a.go  Mr.  George  P-  Bolivar 
of  Beverly  complained  that  he  could  nor 
obtain  any  butternuts  in  shops  or 
markets  of  Boston.  Within  a  few  da.vs 
afterwards  three  or  four  packages  of 
these  nuts  were  sent  to  the  Herald  ci- 
fice.  They  have  been  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Bolivar,  who  now  thanks  "the  givers 
through  this  column.  He  has  answered 
two  by  letter,  but  unfortunatel.v  he 
mislaid  the  address  of  a  third.  He  sends 
Mr.  Juglans  Cinerea  of  Athol  his  greet- 
ings. • 


j  A  Stick  in  Ours. 

We  are  invited  by  a  circular  to  pur- 
chase patent  rocket  bombs,  stickless 
rockets,  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  They 
have  names,  or  "effects,"  and  among 
ithem  we  find  "Mme.  Dn  Barry"  asso- 
i  elated  with  "Fiery  Wagglers"  and 
!"'\^'histllng  Coon."  What  is  Mme.  Du 
Barry  doing  in  that  gallery?  "After 
iyears  of  experimenting  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  rocket  without 
a  stick."  But  we  prefer  rockets  with 
la  stick,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
Iproverb.  Then  there  is  the  joyful  an- 
ticipation of  hitting  a  neighbor's  roof, 
jor  possibly  the  neighbor,  with  the  stick. 


Early  Mexican  Skill. 

Hcrrera  stated  "that  one  of  the  cursed  | 
Icustoms  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  dis-  [ 
tort  the  limbs  of  children,  and  break  | 
llipir  backs.    In   order   to   make  court^ 
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Ctio  ,  ,^  u    vor,  nnrt  ilio  Beaumont  sisters  in 

''^'.^I'^TL."^^  ^''^  l^stlls^and'un'onvlnoin^  farce. 

\  -  '  I        1    iiorr.v    yon    eT«r    Inrented    yoac    »  mJ 

I  tna.'hino?  Lv<>\i^C-    '7  3' 

lod  rats  and  po««T-«at*  no  longer  I  J — «- 


trup.'     Did  the  early  M.  \uanH  indulB'' 
in  til"  Incpnlou.s  pmrtlops  of  the  "Coni- 
.'(»j>crlbo(1  h.v  Vu-lor  Huprv  in 
Who  1/«>ik1i<.  '?    Some  h«vo 
.1     JliiRo's    description  nnri 
dubhod   '.I   .shrer  r^mrMiop. 


For  ihi-v  11  nil 


^e  gmoBd  to  MUMire-meat 
11. 


A  Learned  Preacher. 

Tho  BmuslnRT  hlundfrp  Into  whii  h  he  L 
mi»v    full    who    Tttenipts    to  translntetv' 
Ifroiii  on*  lnnciiaR<^  to  another  witb'  • 
thorough   niiistery   of   the  Idion 
both   are   exempUflerl    h.v   the  prrn 
1  who.  wi.shlnK  to  niiike  a  Rood  impns- 
flon   upon  a   few   Knslishmen   who  lie; 
iknew  were  annongr  hi?  auditors.  .stHit!  -! 
their    ears    by    his    rendering  of 
"i.TniiliRr  text  of  the  Vulprale:  Spli 

m  promptus  e.st.  caro  autcm  m 
n.-i  "The  ghost  Indeed  is  wilfulj 
,e  meat  Is  not  strong:." — Londoq 
Chronicle. 


in      It  might  be  woll  I-      .  i  " 

I  spired  by  the  first  war  with  Mcxiro,  be- 
ginning with  Walt  Whitman's  dcscrlp-| 
tlon  of  the  massacre  at  Alamo  as  a 
prelude.  There  Is  LonKfellow's  "Victor 
Galbralth":  there  is  the  poem  ot  Mont- 
erey by  Charles  Fenjio  Hoffmann.  Even 
an  unjust  war  has  stlrre<l  the  fancy 
 thn  AVf>rld  hecran.  i 


One  day  n  llltlo  boy  came  walking  In  the  (tor» 
TVt  buy  n   p.'nnrl  of  BBUSage  meet  and  e«ff«  « 

>  whilp  h.'  «na  a-w«lting  ttiere  he  whistled 
V ;  :    the  sausaees  hegan   to  hop  and  danre 

tTo"  third  siT^za  was  essentially  Ilka!  ^f' poets" since"  th_o_worl<l  began 
Milt  given  by  "Tuneful  Tim,"  but  In 
ihorus  following  It  we  changed  the 
.a  lin«  to 

r.  r  rats  and  cat»  and  Dnnrtert)ecMB  no  longer 

will  lie  teen. 
T  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw^  this 
-sic  song  in  print,  and  hope  some 
will  supply   more  verses   it  they 
,     ,.;t.  WATCHFUL  WAITER. 

Brookllne. 


Hone  Is  tlie  greatest   of  nnr  IT  thi> 

l!,  well  underHton^,  any  happiness  'ha'  eo">«i' 
(o  iia  Is  II  Huriirise.  Iti  tlnn  prison  cn.led  lire, 
whicll  we  leav,.  one  nfter  liilollier  to  go  to 
■  lonth.  one  cnniiot  .  otml  <m  »".v  promenade  or 
ony  flower.  Ilene.i  t\.e  Kninllest  bmxiuet  the 
llnlest  leaf  deliKhls  tin-  e.ve  iind  the  heart.  A 
penr..tul  .lesr'iic.  wlthont  Iho  ronviilBiou!.  of 
n.iKcr,  without  reproaehes  '".  ili 

dom  it.eif.  .Mirt  so  I  •y„,«'^,;;'?* 

davs  of  nleiiBui-,  even  any  clay  that  (loe«  not 
brins  to  me  gilet  or  misfortune. 

Week-End  Boredom. 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

As  a  sociologist  I  was  Interested  In 
the  account  of  the  sprightly  young  wo- 
man who  will  be  engaged  thl.-j  season 
to  amuse  gno.sts  at  i-ountry  houses, 
guests  of  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  vl.sitora| 


Cervantes'  Arm. 

The  New  Vork  Times  magazine  of 
June     25     published     this  paragraph: 

•'Those  who  novsonally  know  Obregon|  bucbib  oi  a  t><-r.>,  o.  «v  -,  ...    ^ 

lament  his  misfortune"-hls  right  armi  for  only  a  week  s  end.  This  young  w»- 
lameni   iiis  iin- i,..itio_"nsi    t   i  inlniotei-  knowingly 


.  ii"  rainy  June,  we  learn.  Is  the  fault 
the  saints,  nor  are  complaints  con- 1 
I  lined  to  the  states  east  of  the  Misslssip- | 
I  pi.  In  Kngland  the  grrumblers  are  re-! 
I  minded  that  Saint  Medard.  Saint  Ger- 
1  vala  and  Saint  Protals,  whose  festl- 
j  vals  fill  In  this  month,  are  notorious 
\  bringer.^  of  rain.  The  English  who 
Aame  Saint  Fanstus  and  quote  Belgian  i 
f'-'k  lore  In  which  Faustus  says  to  [ 
;ird:  "Barnabus  and  Vitus  are  my' 
hbor.'s.  and  together  we  will  give  the 
a  good  washing  till  Frederick  the 
ander  (July  18)  comes  and  closes 
(loors'of  heaven."  This  Saint  Medard 
out  with  a  large  party  one  hot 
mer  day.  There  was  suddenly  a 
nt  down-pour.  All  were  drenched 
pt  the  saint.  An  eagle  fluttering 
.t  his  head  served  as  an  umbrella 
!1  Medard  arrived  home. 


As 


He  Sees  It. 

.is  the  World  Wags: 

A  bit  of  gossip  from  the  Goths.   Is  It 
'•-  !»  that  In  Boston  one  must  first  die 
e  born?  Formerly  only  Mayflowers 
»  convincingly  born.   Now  the  death 
■mns  of  certain   Boston  dallies  are 
ing  new  pages  to  the  Almanach  de 
lia  of  Massachusetts. 
One  more  sip  from  the  Pierian  Spring. 
Is  Boston  Common  the  morgue  for  the 
Sunday  newspapers?'  On  Sunday  even- 
ing the  grass  is  positively  yellow  with 
derelicts  '      -     -  ■ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

My  esteemed  older  brother  used  to 
put  me  to  sleep  by  singing  the  Dunder- 
beck  song  as  long  as  20  years  ago. 

Cambridge.  IRA  C.  FROST. 

I. 

There  w«»  a  little  Deutiwher  man, 

Hl>  name  was  Dunderbeck 

And  he  was  fonrt  of  eauaaga, 

And  Hauerkraiit  and  »p«ck. 

He  kept  a  great  big  butch«r  «hop. 

The  blggeat  that  ever  wa»  Been, 

And  he  got  out  a  patent 

For  making  sausages  by  «te«m. 

CHonns. 

Ob,  Dunderbeck.  oh.  Dtindeilwck, 
How  could  you  be  bo  mean. 
Some  (lay  you  will  be  sorry 
For  Inventing  that  machine. 
For  pussycats  and  long  tailed  rats 
No  liwger  win  be  seen 
For  Tou  grind  them  Into  aatuags 
In  the  Dunderbeck  machine. 

11. 

One  night  the  machine  got  ont  of  whaek. 

And  quite  refused  to  go, 

Old  Dnnilerbeck  he  climbed  Inside 

The  reason  for  to  know. 

His  wife  she  had  the  nightmare. 

And  walking  In  her  sleep, 

She  gave  the  crank  a  hell  of  a  yank. 

And  Dunderbeck  was  meat. 

GHORtlS. 
Oh,  Dunderbeck!    Ob,  Dunderbeck  1 
How  could  you  he  so  mean, 
I  told  you  you'd  be  sorry 
For  inventing  that  machine. 
Now  pussycats  and  long  tailed  rats 
Are  verv  often  seen, 
For  Dunderbeck  is  sausage. 
In  the  Dunderbeck  machine. 


deatroved    bv    a    shell    In    battle-"asi  man.   j  ^^.(,1  minister  knowingly! 

somethln-  which  has  come  to  destroy!  to  the  wants  and  whims  of  each  guest 
the  harmony  of  a  strong  and  virile  ,  ,f  jones  wlslios  to  spend  a  day  fishing 
man  while  others  consider  mainly  the  .  she  will  see  to  It  that  lie  i.s  thoroughly 
honor  gained  bv  his  loss  In  the  same  oiiulpped.  from  rod,  hook  and  bait  to 
manner  that  the  Soldier  of  Lepanto,  L  |j,ncheon.  ^he  believes  that  a  rule 
Cervantes  dismissed  with  a  joke  the  .!,mgjj.gg  j^^d  |,ogt  their  children,  and  the 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  his  left  arm.  ,  ^.^,pg^g  themselves  suffer  indesc  ribably 
sacrificed  'for  the  greater  gloi  y  of  the  boredom.    It  will  bo  her  ob.iecl  to 

""Dkl  Cervantes  lose  an  arm  at  the  bat- 


tle of  Lepanto?  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Dally  Chronicle  says  that  the 
statemen  Is  incorrect.  "The  com.;non 
mUtake  as  Mr  H.  K.  Watts  and  other 
rufhorltles  have  pointed  out.  is  due  to 
forged  portraits  and  fraudulent  statues. 
ThTuse  of  his  wounded  left  hand  was 
never  fullv  recovered,  as  he  himself 
savs  'El  movlmlento  de  la  mano  In- 
says.    i>i  ^        t  the 

quierda  —  that  is  t.o  "j.ij, 
movement,  or  use.  of  the  >iand.  It  is 
moreover,  obvious  that  he  could  i^ot 
have  ser;ed  for  four  years  as  an  in- 
fantry soldier  after  the  total  oss  of  a 
band  There  Is,  as  a  matter  of  fa<  t,  no 
po  trait  of  Cervantes  that  can  he  proved 
to  be  contemporary,  and  only  one  foi 
which  any  plausible  evidence  at  all 
Tan  be  produced.  So  that  we  must  be 
satisned  with  his  own  def-r-Ption  of 
[himself  as  given  In  the  prologue  to  the 
Exemplary  Novels.' 

In  Sunday  School. 

The  Reformed  Church  Review  of  Lan 
caster.  Fa.,  finds 


caster.  Fa.,  f'-^^l^^l^'^ViVblst^fe  1  iy^mi^^^  comedlerand  "in- 

XodTa  wUspr:ad  "system '^T'secu-!  terpretative"  dancing. 


,   keep   things   moving."    Not   that  she 
'lierself  should  bo  as  active  as  the  u"- 
'Mesirable,  person  known  as  "the  life  of 
;ilie  ship."    for   .'»h(>   then   would   bi»  a| 
;bore  beyond  endurance.  It  will  be  her. 
;duty  to  SCR  that  other.s  are  busy.  each| 
iccording  to  his  taste.    If  Robinson  pre-i 
'ors  to  stay  in  his  chamber  except  at 
'meal.s  and  for  an  hour  or  two  In  the 
V  vening.  sIk'  will  see  that  he  has  his 
ireferred    books,    detective    stories,  a 
■'I'rench  novel,  Someone's  Memoirs.  Nor 
.vlll  she  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  inquire 
low  he  likes  the  book  or  to  hint  that| 
•lie  has  slept  instead  of  read.    Through , 
■.fhcr  vigilance  Brown  who  dislikes  auto-j 
moblltng  will  be  .-lUowed  to  play  golf  wilii 
'an  inferior  player  or  take  a  walk  Hlon>-. 
There  will  be  no  enforced  grogarlous- 
ness.  Cliatlereis  will  be  herded  together 
without  their  knowing  il.    Smith,  who, 
Is    fussy    about    tobacco,    will    not  bej 
obliged   through  mistaken   courtesy  toj 
smoke  his  host's  cigars.    And  this  gifted! 
1  maiden  will  dance  exotic  dances  cither 
1  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  drawing  room 
for  .vouiig  Gollghtly,  who  is  passlonate- 


larUatlon."  It  gives  this  example,  a 
shocking  example  in  the  reviewer  s 
eves-  "A  child  returning  home  fioni 
Sunday  school  recently  was  asked  by 
fts  mother  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  It 
was   how   to    keep   the   streets  clean 


War  Notes. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  was   now    lo    •^<=^i'  /"'^  „ "  an. 
They  seem  already  to  ha^e  i  Scientist     n  declared  that  he  .son.  and  this  was  in  a  graded  Sunday 


been  sat  upon,  so  I  shall  not  add  the 
weight  of  my  disapproval. 

But  the  trees  which  oontrfbuted  their 
ptilp  to  the  making  of  these  outcaat 
ragw  may  -well  elgti  with  Hans  Ander- 
sen's flrtree,  "Vorbel!  Vorbel!" 

Boston.  Q.  HAUSHAI/rmR. 


The  Open  Road. 

The  Herald  this  morning  says  that 
Hughes  "Is  winning  in  a  walk  over 
Wilson."  Then  Mr.  Hughes  must  be 
'some"  walker.  Less  than  a  week  ago 
;he  Herald  noted  that  President  Wilson  ' 
in  the  preparedness  parade  In  Washing-  i 
'ton  covered  "a  mile  and  a  half  in  15 

inutes."     I    don't    believe    that  was 

-  done  before,  even  by  a  professional 
•'Strian.    To  cover  a  mile  In  15  mln- 

Is  very  good  work  for  a  young  man 
'ne  fettle.  He  must  make  128  paces 
Minute  of  33  Inches  to  the  pace,  or 
it  over  350  feet  a  minute. 
•  t  any  one  try  covering  S50  feet  in 
:inute.  and  then  try  to  increase  that 
25  feet  a  minute.  I  don't  know  the 
L'esslonal  records,  but  I  am  ready 
make  a  good  bet  that  it  cannot  be 
■■  without-  breaking  into  a  trot. 
'  ertheless  I  presume  some  twentleth- 
lury  Weems  will  place  this  yan^ 
it  the  President's  pedestrian  prow-] 
in  the  recorS  for  future  generational 
i-'ape  at.  W.  E.  K. 

:oston.  I 
ipt.  Barclay's  first  noteworthy  featl 

-  walking  six  miles  In  an  hour,  "fair 
and  hee'i."    This  was  in  his  ISthi 

ir.— Ed. 


combatant  service.    He  declared  that  he  gon,  and  this  was  in 
'was    opposed    to    violence    and    sMd :  school  up  to  date.  ,.„r„r,hlp''  Was 

"Though  I  have  given  up  fishing  as  a  Were  not  these  lessons  valuable  ^  as 
=port.  I  am  not  a  vegetarian.  Christ  there  a  more  fitting  place  m  ^h'^h  w 
prepared  fish  for  his  disciples,  and  par-  teach  them?  Wc  >e™e'"her  t  «  ^oo^ 
iook  of  It  himself.  He  preached  non-  .ghness  taught  in  the  ^""^^^^  'ool  ot 
resistance  and  rebuked  his  disciples  for  the  Old  Church  in  our  hoyhoocl  •  hovv 
i  taking  the  sword."    This  "pacifist"  wrote  amiable  young  women  endea%oiea 


book 


In  1907  in  which  he  set  forth,  he  amuse 


'restless  boys   by   telling  them 


A  Few  Inquiries. 

the  World  Wags: 
rhe  following  is  In  volume  1  ot  "The 
iierican    Gazetteer"    (London  1762):, 
rlstol,   a  county  and  town  in  New 
<land.   The  capital  Is  remarkable  for  ' 
King  of  Spain's  having  a  palace  in  it 
1   being   killed    there,   and   also  for 
iwn  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles 
This  same  statement  is  also  in 
'   sketch   of   Bristol   given   in  "The 
rth-American   and   the  West-Indian 
7.etteer"    (London  1776). 
)iease  explain  In  what  capital  (that 
the  capital  of  what)  it  was  that  a 
.mg  of  Spain  had  a  palace  and  wus 
;ied:  what  King  ot  Spain  It  was;  who 
e  poet  Crown  was;  and  what  it  was  I 
Tt  he  begged  of  Charles  II. 
Brookline.  INQUIRER. 


The  Dunderbeck  Song. 

^  the  'World  Wags: 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  we  used  to 
ng.  to  the  tune  "The  Ram  of  Derby- 
wn,"  as  follows:  ' 
I. 

"  er«  was  a  fat  old  Dntchy  man,  hig  name 
was  Dunderbeck. 
"  was  Terr  fond  of  sanerkrant  and  aaiuage 

meat  and'  specK; 
■  kept  the  finest  bntcher  ahop  that  ever  man 
had  seen. 

4  he  took  him  oat  a  patent  on  bis  saosage- 
meat  machine. 


He  referred  his  brother  officers  who  con 
gratulatcd  him  on  his  success  to  Jlymn 
2l'4,  last  \erse: 

O.  happy  band  of  pilgrims, 
1/ook  upward  to  the  skies. 
Where  such  a  liijht  afflictloo 
Shall  win  W  great  •  prtas. 

NONEHE  SINGS 
AND  PLAYS  AT 
B.  F.  KEITH'S 

A  striking  novelty  Is  the  act  of 
Nonetle  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  Last  evenim  there  was  a  large 
a.nd  appreciative  audience.    The  per- 
former is  interesting  from  -many  view- 
points— whether  as  fiddler,  singer  or^  | 
beautiful  woman.    .\s  an  instrnmen-  j 
talist  she  excels.    Her  tone  is  full  , 
and  virile.    Her  execution  Is  sure. 
Her  voice  is  pleasing  and  she  does 
not  attempt  songs  beyond  her  ability. 

Craig   Campbell."  the   Scottish  tenor, 
was  heard  in  a  group  of  songs.  His  pro- 
gram was  varied  and  there  were  two 
request  numbers.     The  singer  was  es-  i 
peciaJly  at  home  In  his  songs  of  the 
heather,    and     "Bonnie   Sweet   Bessie  , 
was  given  with  spirit.  He  was  no  less  ; 
interesting  in  Canto's  lament  from     I  , 
Pagllacci."    Hector    McCarthy,    at  the 
piano,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
tormance  both  as  an  accompamst  and  . 
in  his  solo  number.  i) 
Other  numbers  on  the  bill  were  Joe  , 
Bogannv  s  Lunatic  Bakers  In  the  riot-  | 
ou8   acrobatic   act.    "Pun   In    a  Bake-; 
I   house   '  Harr?'  Adler  and  Anna  Arllne  ;| 
'   in  a  burlesque  hypnotic  act;  Joe  Keno  j 
and    Rosie    Green    In    a    dancmg    and  5 
I   romedy   act;    Redford  and  Winchester., 
■  in  one  of  the  best  Juggling  acts  seen  at 
,b.  :,tre    in    a   long    time;    Emlle } 
a  burnt  cprlt  monologvie ;  the 


the 
her 


said,  the  highest  possible  idealism.  All  stories  with  a  namby-pamby  n.oial, 
violence  is  wrong,  and  life  is  purely  ^ow  men  in  the  congregation  crannmei 
spiritual  and  metaphysical.  hastily   on  Sunday  morning  the  note=>  | 

Also  to  the  case  of  a  young,  unmarried  ,„f  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  oti  a  chap-  , 
Jew  who  claimed  exempUon  on  the  of  a  gospel,  and  repeated  them  m  a 
ground  that  he  -was  a  minister  of  religion  confused  and  Inaccurate  '^anjie'"  '".J,"*: 
and  physically  unfit.  He  strenuously  de-  I  o,der  boys.  It  has  been  stated  ttiat 
nied  that  before  he  went  to  be  medically ,  the  good  Mr.  Barnes  wrote  his  notes 
examined  he  put  drugs  on  his  head  and,,jg(o,.e  t,reakfast,  for  he  was  an  eari> 
face  to  develop  skin  disease.  ;  riser.    These  teachers  read  them  after 

The  Glasgow  Herald  tells  of  the  cap-l^J^e  Sunday  breakfast  when  they  w^ere 
tain  of  a  cruiser  which  had  something,  codfish  balls,  beans  and  <l""S;h- 

to  do  with  the  destruction  of  a  Zeppelin.]  j,uts;    read    them,    too    often,  without 

 .  .a  t,ic  nfficers  who  con-  ymjerstanding.    What  surprising  things 

were  told  us  in  that  Sunday  school! 
What  a  wealth  of  misinformation,  geo- 
graphical, zoological,  botanical  and 
ethical  was  poured  out!  Meanwhile  we 
fidgeted  impatient  for  the  distribution 
of  Sunday  school  books,  hoping  w^e 
would  draw  "Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder,  '  ^ 
"Irish  iVmv,"  or  the  thrilling  story  ot  , 
circus  girl  that  died  young  after 
conversion  of  the  profane  ring- 
master and  her  calling  the  Shakes- 
pearian clown  to  repentance. 

The  Schoolmaster  Abroad. 

Names  ot  towns  in  New  York  state, 
as  Troy  Pompey.  Illon,  Palmyra.  Utica, 
Syracuse,  excite  the  amusement  of  the 
intelligent  foreigner  passing"  across  the 
'  state.   It  was  not  merely  the  case  of  a 
!  classical  schoolmaster  abroad.    The  ex- 
iplanation  has  often  been  given.  But  who 
named  streets  in  Liverpool  and  nelgh- 
I  boring    townships?     Home/,  Juvenal, 
I  Cicero,  Virgil,  Hood,  Keats,  Kingsley. 
1  Kipling.   Addison,   Ben  Jonson,  Burns, 
I  Carlyle.  Chaucer.  Dryden.  Tennyson  and 
'so  on-   streets  named  after  Dickens's 
men  and  women.  Coppcrfield,  Dombey. 
I  Dora  Micawber.  Nickleby.   Scott  is  not 
lunhonored.    As  for  Shakespeare,  there 
are    Hero,    Beatrice,    Pvosalind,  Celia, 
Macbeth,  Duncan.  Lear,  Malcolm,  Hele- 
na   Miranda,  Portia,   Orlando.  Othello. 
Romeo  streets.    What  a  pity  that  -Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  did  not.  or  does  not, 
live  in   Liverpool.     An  avenue,   not  a 
street  or  lane,  would  now  bear  his  name. 
As  it  is   there  is  not  even  a  memorial 
tablet  on  his  birth  house;  for  ho  was 
born  in  a  house,  a  brick  house,  long  be- 
fore ap;n-tment  houses  wore  known  in 
this  country,  and  so  the  identification 
i| .  of  the  sacred  spot  would  be  the  easier. 


L.  L." 


For  "W 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

I  am  happy  to  inform  W .  L.  t  "^-^' 
the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  was  published 
for  m^nv  vears  in  ( 'h.irleatown.  and 
HiMl   Vvr^  i.^       li'"'-'l  '"  ^■'^""•'<'■^• 

containing.  1  believe,  a  full  "'f  of  ^'^^ 
in  the  Boeton  Public  Ltbntry- 


Voltaire's  Huron  would  say:  "Why 
do  th«!  Ormolus  invite  persons  to  visit 
them  if  these  visits  bore  them?  Why  do 
Jones.  Robinson.  Hrown.  Smith  an«i 
young  Golightly,  wedded  or  bachelors, 
visit  the  Ormolus  if  they  are  so  easily 
bored?"  Only  a  Huron  would  ask  these 
questions. 

It  is  said  that  Alfred  de  Vlgny  made 
boredom  a  point  ot  honor.  "It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  siiould  be  bored;  It  was  a 
sort  of  superior  duty."  He  wrote  in  his 
Journal:  "I  have  understood  the  phrase 
'to  amuse  oneself  as  applicable  only  to 
some  game  lor  children  or  for  beings 
who  do  not  think."  Long  before  him  a 
noble  dame  of  his  country  spoke  of  th<- 
; ennui  felt  by  every  person  of  high  birth 
■'and  breeding.  Even  liaiun  al-Raschid 
was  oppressed  by  the  tedium  of  the 
[  East,  so  that  he  sumn'.oned  tellers  of 
stories  lit  the  night  watches  or  sallied 
forth  disguised,  seeking  adventure;  piay- 
Ing  the  part  of  Peeping  Tom. 

Hosts  and  guests  are  in  need  of  some 
one  to  contrive  and  direct  amusements 
so  that  they  will  not  be  bored!  This 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  social  life. 
As  1  grow  older  T  wax  tolerant.  There 
wa.s  a  sea  captain  down  here  who  In- 
sisted on  telling  a  long  winded  yarn 
which  began:  "The  last  time  I  was  at 
.Surinam."  1  used  to  avoid  him.  Be- 
fore he  died  I  would  invite  him  to  spin 
the  yarn.  1  now  understand  M. 
Rarres  saying  that  he  likes  boresome 
books  of  a  certain  quality,  and  Remy  de 
Gourmont  adding  that  the  thing  which 
ho  needed  least  in  the  world  was  diver- 
sion. 

This  young  lady  who  has  danced 
nimbly  in  music  halls  of  Paris  and  else- 
where might  institute  reforms  in  certain 
country  houses.  Probably  one  reason 
why  guests  are  bored  is  that  they  are 
inwardly  uneasy,  wondering  with  how 
%mall  fees  to  the  servants  they  can 
leave  on  Monday  with  decency.  If  the 
host  consents  to  guests  feeing  his  serv- 
ants and  has  not  the  courage  to  post 
the  scale  of  fees  from  butler  to  boots 
in  the  bedchambers,  or.  say.  in  the  en- 
trance hall  near  tlie  tall  clock  or  a  suit 
of  armor,  the  young  lady  should  inform 
each  guest,  taking  into  consideration 
the  respective  social  and  pecuniary  posi- 
tions. .V  hasty  glance  in  Eerguson's 
valise  might  induce  her  to  say:  "Never 
mind  the  servants,  Mr.  Ferguson;  Mr. 
Ormolu  pays  them  high  wages."  The 
last  time  I  visited  Ormolu  I  gave  the 
chauffeur  who  drove  me  to  the  station 
an  order  on  the  printer  for  the  first 
'  volume  of  my  colossal  work.  "Man  as  a 
Political  and  Social  Beast."  He  thanked 
me  warmly  and  said  that  he  had  made 
a  specialty  of  economics  in  college.  I 
also  handed  him  a  cigar,  but  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  wrap- 
per was  cracked. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  June 
24  published  an  editorial  article  entitled 
"Flflv    Years   of    'Sociology'."     1  find 
nianv  names  therein:    SanUorn.  Small. 
Sumner,  Giddings.  Harper,  Spencer.  l.«t- 
orneau,  ("omtc.  Schaeffle,  but  I  am  IK- 1  ; 
nored.  although   I   iiin  a  corresponding  I 
jnember  of  the  leading  European  socic- 
Itles.    This  does  not  vex  me.  .\..^\Valtci 
Savage    l.andor  remarked   of   ms  own 
nune  in  literature,  I  shall  dine  late.  but  . 
the  dining  room  will  be  well  lighted  and  . 
the  guests  select,  though  few     Alas'  I 
aiioto  from  a  memorv  that  Is  no  lone  r 
pure.  I1KI:K-IM1-\:  .TOTINSON. 


A^e  World  Wags 

i\vh!;tBy  PHILIP  HALE.,\<^^ig 


inexcusably  Ignorant  ,  profesMun.  Mr.  Laurence 

Iregardins  this  matter.    Will  you  not  set    la^'l^,!",  "'^  i;,',J;^„t„     v.;,-.     Wn  dis 

'"'"'^"''warren  H.  cudworth 


AS  "The  Star  Spangled  Ba""^^';;;  '^^ 
officially  the  air  of  the  United  fctates. 
people  should  stand  when  it  is  pia>«^ 
i»  they  think  that  by  so  doing  they  pay 
respect  to  their  country  ^^^.'^ ow  them- 
iselves  zealous  patriots.  We  doubt  if 
many  that  stand  can  recite  the  first 
verse  correctly,  or  give  the  first  line 
l^^the  second^erse.  The  ^^nf:^'-^  r.«^ 
when  "God  Save  ^ing     is  pl^je-l 

or  sung,  but  the  tune  Is  our  America. 
?h6  tun;  of  the  Saxon  national  air,  also 
of  Danish  and  Prussian  patriotic  songs 
The  tune  "America"  might  be  called  a 

^',ncrthe"lnvention  and  Firing  of  so    hyphenated    air.     Mr.  Denghausen 
of  War  •  •  •  I    Boston  has  composed  a  ne 


Tlure   are  some  who  firmly  bcUov. 
;  at  the  uncommon  fall  of  rain  for  th< 
u- 1  months  has  been  due  to  the  con- 
nt  nring  of  great  guns  In  the  war. 
V  possibly  remember  that  in  one  of 
later  versions  of  -vm-  a  comedlar 
..  barged  a  pistol  in  the 
:  itely  the  stage  grew  dark  and  there 
.  ..  a  smart  shower.  The  idea  is  an  old 
:  >>     It  was  expounded  in  1-38  by  John 
omter,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Slapton,  in  A 
ttional    Account    of    the  ^^'eather. 


..ich  Gunpowder  in  times 
unot  but  think  that  the  Elements  are 
ch  alter'd.  and  that  we  have  had 
r-ater  Rains  of  late  years  than  ever 

known  in  former  Ages;  and  there-  " 
f  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  Great 
inf.  to  the  vast  Quantities  of  Sulphur 
i  1  Nitre  occasiond  by  the  continual 
xi^losions  of  such  prodigious  Quantities 
Gun-powder  in  Time  of  War.  For 
,<"-.e  great  Quantitie.-^  of  Sulphur  and 
\iire   arising  from   the  Explosion  of, 
nn-powder  (beside.^;  the  ordinary  Quan- 
s  of  Sulphur  and  Nitre  arising  from 
E.xhaiations  out  of  the  Pores  of  the 
■  Ui    together  with  the  constant  Va- 
pors arising  from  the  Seas  and  Rivers) 
,lo   naturally  produce   great  Rains  of 
tliemselves,  or  else  Thunder  and  Light- 
iiin-  continually  attended  with  Great 
l  iins,  and  that  not  only  Immediately 
i(  lor  several  Days  and  Weeks  after. 
Iii'  h  plainly  shews  there  is  a  natural 
i.-iposition  in  Sulphur  and  Nitre  to  pro- 
I'ce  Rain,  aind  any  one  knows  that  Sul- 
.tu-  and  Nitre  are  dissoluble  in  Water, 
'id    when    they    are    embodied    in  a 
W  atry  Cloud;  or  however,  it  is  a  Matter 
-.1  Fact  that  Rain  is  the  constant  Con- 
uiaitant    of    Thunder    and  Lightning 
which  are  caus'd  by  Sulphur  and  Nitt-e. 
\Ve  may  call  to  mind  (some  of  us)  that 
;i>  at  Rains  were  in  the  Time  of  the 
lai..  Civil  Wars.   We  may  easily  remem- 
iier   the  continual  Wet  Tears  we  had 
during  the  late  twelve  Tears  Campaign 
in  Flanders,  besides  those  occasion'd  by 
Wars  likewise  in  several  other  Parts  of 
I  he  World  at  the  same  time.    We  may 
still   more   easily   remember   the  Wet 
.Summers  during  the  late  Wars  in  Poland 
and  Italy.  &c..  when  at  one  single  siege 
•liere  were  at  least  5000  Bombs  fir'd  oft, 
r;iany  of  them  500  lb.  Weight,  and  10  lb. 
.ii'  Powder  generally  used  in  firing  oft 
fai  h  single  Bomb.    The  great  Quanti- 
lii.-.s  of  Powder  exploded  in  the  aforesaid 
Wars  must  needs  surely  alter  the  EIc- 
lai  lit.s  and  be  the  Occasion  of  more  than 
uidinary  Kains.   For  nothing  can  be  the 
iiiaterial  Cause  of  Rain  but  Sulphur  and 
Nitre,  and  the  more  the  Clouds  are  sup- 
d  with  this  Matter,  the  more  tho 
th  will  be  supply'd  with  it.  and  con- 
ntly  by  a  reciprocal  Motion  of  As- 
JH    and    Descension  ■  we    may  (I 

 I  reasonably  account  for  the  un- 

isual  Temperature  of  the  Air  and  the 
I'nseasonableness  of  the  Weather." 


new  tune  for 
fhe  words  and'ma'dV  .-flight  changes  in 
nl  Text  To  our  mind  the  most  char- 
IcteJlst  c  tune  among  our  national  airs 
fs  "Dixie";  yet  some  have  said  that 
Dan  Emmett.  the  composer  made  us« 
of  an  old  lri.sh  air.  This  "old  ris  ah 
however,  has'never  been  narned  b>  those 
who  would  rob  Emmett  of  the  glory. 
—Ed. 


■  McCirlv.  There  have  been  dis- 
{turbing  rumors:  That  the  building 
j  would  be  torn  down  or  at  least 
ialtered  so  that  it  would  be  unavail- 
able for  passing  or  permanent 
shows.  The  demolition  of  any  , 
theatre  with  which  a  public  has  as- ^ 
sociations  is  shocking  to  others  be- 
sides the  sentimentalist.  Although 
the  Boston  Opera  House  is  very 
young  in  comparison  with  the  How- 
ard Athenaeum  and  the  Boston 
Theatre,  young  in  comparison  with 
jother  theatres  in  town,  it  has  the 
distinction  o£  having  been  the  home 
for  five  years  of  Boston's  own  grand 
opera  company. 

!  The  question  naturally  arises 
whether  it  will  again  be  the  dwelling- 
Ihouse  of  opera.  For  some  months 
there  have  been  conflicting  reports. 
Some  have  talked  of  a  sojourn  for 
ten  or  more  weeks  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham's  London  Company.  Some 
have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Rabin- 
off's  plans  for  next  season,  for  Mr. 
Rabinoff.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  at  large  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  his  entertainment, 
including  as  it  did  excellent  operatic 
performances  and  Anna  Pavlowa  and 
her  ballet,  is  eager  to  try  his  luck 
again.  It 'has  been  definitely  stated 
by  some  who  are  authorized  to ' 
speak  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  will  not  visit  Boston  liext 
season.  That  there  is  a  large  public 
here  for  opera  is  indisputable;  that 
this  public  is  willing  to  pay  full 
Metropolitan  prices  is  not  so  certain. 
The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one  for 
Td^oT^sil' unm  sh"e\arbe'eA  a  manager  to  aolve;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
7owed  some'"d^s^^nco  from  the  firing  Carty  has  the  experience  and  the 
line  while  the  Black  Prince,  with  a  jj^^^gj^^g^j  ,pj^g  building  at  least 
[similar  crew,  went  '}°^"^Xcm^^^^^  has  been  Saved  for  possible  operatic 
tT,f  baUle°of'  the^Falkia^drwas'iiTt  23  performances,  and  that  is  half  the 
limes,  but  not  one  of  the  950  men  was  'battle. 
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War  Notes. 

A  foreign  newspaper  states  that  Ger- 
mans are  endeavoring  to  extract  from 
peanuts  a  substitute  for  olive  oU 
Months  ago  the  Vosslsche  Zeitung  of 
Beriin  praised  the  cherry  stone  In  an 
article  half  a  column  long,  saying  that 
as  satad  oil  was  not  to  be  had  m  many 
parts  of  Germany  the  cherry  stone  was 
Recommended  as  containing  oil  of  a 
fbaracter  that  required  only  sugni 
^reatr^ent  to  furnish  an  excellent  ^b- 
stitute.  From  what  7^ "'I.^^esh 
in  our  student  days  In  Berlin?  Fresh 
eegs"  had  evidently  crossed  the  Alps, 
bu!  the  olive  oil  of  those  years-neven 

some  cheerful  soul  ^as  proved  by 
statistics  that  sailors  m  a  sea  fight  en 
foy  comparative  immunity  even  under 
the  awful  conditions  of  modern  gunfire, 
as  long  as  their  vessel  remains  afloat. 
In  the  last  battle  94  out  of  704  were 
wounded    on    the  Warrior 


950 

ki'lTed'  or  wounded.  Nevertheless,  being 
!of  a  shrinking,  retiring  nature,  we 
Ishould  prefer  to  be  on  land  during  one 
of  these  encounter.^  planting  cabbages 
or  even  with  some  one  kicking  us.  M 
jpanuTKa  put  It. 

PRACTICAL  PATRIOTISM. 


The  patriotism  shown  by  chiropo- 
dists of  Boston  in  rushing  to  the  aid 
of  the  militiamen  at  South  Framing- 
ham  has  not  been  sufficiently  appre-  , 
ciated.    Some  one  said  in  the  goodMlbe  Tatler  and  the  Specator.  TheoretN 
old  days  of  orthodox  warfare  that  an  i  cally  e  very  "well  read"  man  is  sup- 


Docs  any  one  read  the  "British  Ba- 
■ayists"  today?  W'e  do  not  refer  to 
Hazlitt.  Lamb,  Thackeray,  Stevenson, 
Chesterton,  Belloc,  but  to  the  essays 
edited  by  A.  Chalmers,  F.  S.  A.,  In  38 
volumes  as  they  were  published  here  In 
Boston:  The  Guardian,  Rambler,  Ad- 
venturer. World,  Connoisseur,  Idler, 
Mirror  and  the  rest  of  them,  including 


Mr.    Carrick's  Question. 

.^s  the  World  Wa'gs; 

Can  the  world  pause  in  its  wagging 
i  fi  set  me  right,  either  through  its  edi- 
ir  or  some  of  its  omniscient  staff,  as  to 
he  proper  terminology  of  a  few  of  the 
many  "phobias,"  with  one  at  least  of 
■Ahich  nearly  every  mortal  is  afflicted? 
We  have  claustrophobia  and  agorapho- 
1  bia.  the  terror  of  being  in  an  enclosed  or 
open    space,    respectively;  hydro- 
phobia, the  fear  of  water,  confined  large- 
\y  to  mad  dogs  and  southern  colonels. 
There  are  many  others— that  very 
iinmon  one,  for  example,  the  fear  of 
.-cending  or  looking  down  from  a  high 
Ititude,  fear  of  the  dark,  and  that  sin- 
,  liar  "phobia"  not  so  often  met  with, 
he  fear  and  detestation  of  cats.   What  ; 
ire  the  correct  terms  for  these  and  simi-  , 
ar  folk-fears? 
To  pa.'^s  to  an  entirely  different  ques-^ 
lion,   what  does  Bernard  Shaw  meanV 
wlien  in  a  serious  study  of  the  Irish". 
[Ipvolution  he  asserts  that  there  are  no  « 
Celts"  in  Ireland,  but  many  Iberians?  . 
Tlie  Iberians  we  know,  of  course;  but 
what  of  Celt-Iberians,  a  familiar  term? 
Ito  divorce  Celt  and  Irish  is  a  rude  and 
diL^turblng  act;  it  will  fall  with  particu- 


army  marches  on  its  belly.  Dr.  Stae 
ger  and  his  generous  associates  re- 
alized that  this  army  would  march 
also  on  its  feet. 

The  chiropodist  of  today  is  a  very 
different  person  from  the  corn-doctor 
of  long  ago,  with  his  rough  treatment 


posed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Specta- 
tor an<l  to  be  able  to  rap  out  the  dictum 
of  Dr.  Johnson:  "Whoever  wishes  to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar,  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  osten- 
tatious, must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison."  We  have 
changed  all  that.  Modern  writers  about 
style    pooh-pooh    Addison,    point  out 


Ol   mug   clS".   Willi   "l»  1>JUSH   11  <:rn.iiA>^"i.     ol.,  i^vyuii  jjv^u.i      ^.v, .   -  -  - 

and  strolling  habits,  a  noisy  puffer  of  j;;;;-'-'-        a^ovf  fihr'^ Nor"  they 

i  hiR  skill,  a  brother  of  vendors  at  |       ^^^^  ^        ^^^^^     .^^rite  by  .study- 

torch-lightod  Btrept  corners.   Mankind  jing.  much  less  copying,  any  approved 

has   for  centuries   been   acquainte'l  I  author.    And  can  any  one  by  reading 

■       ,            •   „„,.i-hrA  I  what  Pater  and  others  have  said  about 

with  corns.  ,  The  ancients  prescribed  i^^^,,^  in,p,.ove  his  own?  Is  what  Pater 
si  range  and  in  some  instances  vio-  .,^^1^  about  style  clear?  Let  us  all  corn- 
lent  remedies  which  may  be  found  fort  ourselves  with  the  remark  made  by 
in  the  curious  compilation  of  Paulus  R^niy  de  Gourmont :  "When  one  thinks 
1  I  J.  j^jg  style  one  always  writes  badly. 
Aegineta.  One  of  the  old  and  ta.mous  ,  .  *  There  are.  indeed,  various  kinds 
leeches  recommended  the  insertion  1  of  styles,  all  excellent,  but  there  is  none 


r  hardship  upon  editors,  who  (if  Shaw 
ht.  and  he  speaks  as  an  Irishman) 
no    longer   indulge    in  platitudes 
on  the  "Celtic  temperament,"  etc. 

JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Tlie  largest  dictionaries  often  dlsap- i"!!, 
the   smaller   are   often   useless.  \^ 
\'-v  "phobia"  all  "phobias"  should  be' 
1    in    alphabetical    order.  Would 
B.  S."  say  that  Debussy's  "Iberia 
necessarily  Irish  music? — Ed, 


To  Be  Heard  Standing 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  recently  listened  to  a  conversation 
lin  which  it  was  maintained  that  Amerl-  '/ 
can     audiences     should     stand  when.V/ 
"America"  is  played. 

RIy  own  belief  has  been  that,  Inas- 
Imuch  as  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner' 
...  officially  our  national  air,  for  it 
jyloDC  is  reserved  the  homage  of  rising 
I  when  its  strains  are  hoard.  Though 
I  there  are  many  of  ua  who  prefer  "Amer- 
llca"  to  the  Key  lyric  and  the  somewhat 
]  unslngable  old  air  to  which  its  words 
I  are  set,  I  had  thought  that  to  "Amer- 
llca"  should  be  paid  that  deference  and 

  'Vian  that  which  wp  give  to  our 

''•'il.  Colum- 
^  too-little- 


of  a  sort  of  little  funnel  in  the  afflict- 
ed toe  and  then  the  pouring  of  a  bub- 
bling, burning  acid.  Nearly  all  the 
remedies  might  be  described  as  he- 
.^Iroic.  In  villages  remote  from  a  rail- 
way, even  in  towns  with  three  or 
Hfour  churches  and  a  public  library,  in 
the  sixties  men  and  women  suffered 
and  found  little  relief  in  plasters  and 
personally  conducted  surgery.  Nor 
in  those  days  were  dentists  so  skilled, * 
nor  was  their  profession  so  honor- 
able as  it  is  today. 

Chiropodists  now  are  .numbered 
among  public  benefactors.  Their  ad- 
vice is  heard  with  the  respect  paid' 
to  a  diagnosis  by  a  specialist  for* 
heart  or  lungs.  They  are  keenly  alive-; 
,0  the  most  modern  practices.  Their 
tools  glitter  and  are  sterilized.  Safety,, 
fiist,  then  comfort,  might  be  a  motto 
on  the  wall  of  the  well-furnished' 
office.  And  now  their  patriotism  has 
been  shown,  not  in  windy  words,  not 
n  a  hysterical  waving  of  the  flag,  but 
ilu  practical  deeds 


surpassing  that  which  is  natural,  the 
style  in  perfect  concord  not  only  with 
the  temperament  of  the  author,  but  ahso 
with  the  .sub.iect  treated." 

Looking  over  the  'J'atler  the  other 
day — these  essays  always  seemed 'to  us 
written  in  a  more  sympathetic  vein, 
ruore  human  essays  than  those  of  the 
Sp.-=ctator — we    came   across    some  re- 


niaik.-^  about  the  "advantages  from  hav- 
i;i  theatre"    that   seem  per- 

l  a  Llii-  Instoric.al  and  biographical  pref- 
to    the    Tatlei-.    the    author    gives  j 
It  a.«  his  opinion  that  much  good  could  l 
im.   I;a.r.  b,.pn  .  \pectcd  from  the  thea- 
11      in  .-; r r.,  i,.' s  (Lay.     Tlifo  he  generai- 
r,,'    :     "r.aliain  in  its  nature,  it  is  not 
o.-^  of  instruction.     It  re- 
s  not  prescribe  manners; 
Init  does  not  invent.  Corn- 
manners  are  unquestion- 
■lials  upon  which  a  dra- 
to  exercise  his  wit;  but 


iltainatlC  wia.i,  .ali'l  was 
anxious  for  the  improvement  oi  i'.i' 
Btage;  and  that,  with  Addison  and  othei- 
writers,  he  wished  to  hasten  the  time, 
all  hope  of  which  seems  now  given  up, 
when  the  morals  of  the  age  should  be 
reformed  by  what  they  called  'a  well 
regulated  theatre."  " 

Here  is  the  portion  of  the  essay,  writ- 
ten Nov.  25.  1709.  to  which  we  referred: 
"I  have  been  this  evening  recollecting 
what  passages,  since  I  could  first  think, 
have  left  the  strongest  impressions  upon 
my  mind;  and.  after  strict  inquiry.  T 
am  convinced  that  the  impulses  I  have 
received  from  theatrical  representations 
have  had  a  greater  effect  than  other- 
iwise  would  have  been  wrought  in  me 
by  the  little  occurrences  of  my  privaU- 
life!  My  old  friends.  Hart  and  Mohun, 
tlie  one  by  his  natural  and  proper  force, 
the  other  by  his  great  skill  and  art. 
never  failed"  to  send  me  home  full  of 
such  ideas  as  affected  my  behavior,  and 
made  me  insensibly  more  courteous  and 
humane  to  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. It  is  not  the  business  of  a  good 
play  to  make  every  man  a  hero:  ,  but 
lit  certainly  gives  him  a  livelier  sense 
pf  virtue  and  merit  than  he  had  when 
he  entered  the  theatre. 

"This  rational  pleasure,  as  I  alwaj 
call  It.  has  for  many  years  been  very 
little  tasted;  but  1  am  glad  to  find  thai 
the  true  spirit  of  it  is  reviving  ag.iln 
among  us,  by  a  due  regard"  to  what  is- 
kjresented,  and  by  supporting  only  one 
playhouse.    It  has  been  within  the  ob- 
.eervation    of   the   youngest   among  us 
.  jthat  while  there  were  two  houses,  they 
{did  not  outvie  each  other  by  such  rep- 
resentations as  tended  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  ornament  of  life,  but  by  in- 
troducing mimical  dances  and  fulsome 
buffooneries,     ^or    when    an  excellent 
t'-a.^edy  was  to  be  acted  in  one  house 
til.    ladder   dancer   carried    the  whole 
town  to  the  other,  and.-  Indeed,  such  an 
evil  as  this  must  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  two  theatres,  as  certainly  a-s 
jthat  there  are  more  who  can  see  than 
I  can  think.    Every  one  is  sensible  of  thp 
danger  of  the  fellow  on  the  ladder,  and 
can  see  his  activity   in  coming  down 
Fafe;  but  very  few  are  judges  of  the  dls- 
I  tress  of  an  hero  in  a  play,  or  of  hi.'^ 
manner  of  behavior  in  those  circum- 
Btances.   Thus,  to  please  the  people,  two 
1  houses  must  entertain  them  with  what 
thev    can    understand,    and    not  with 
things  which  are  designed  to  improve 
their  understanding;   and   the  readiest 
.  way  to  gain  good  audienCes  must  be  to 
'offer-  such  things  as  are  most  relished 
by  the  crowd,  that  is  to  say,  immodest 
action,  empty  show,  or  impertinent  ac- 
'tivity.     In    short,    two   houses  cannot 
hope  to  subsist  but  by  means  which  are 
I  contradictory  to  the  very  institution  of 
a  theatre  in  a  well  fovei-ned  kingdom."  ; 

"Immodest   action,    empty   show,  or^ 
Impei-tinent    activity."     Does   not  this 
describe  many  plays  that  are  welcomed 
eagerly  by  the  Boston  public?     By  the  | 
New  York  public,  the  London  public, 
by  the  public  in  any  city.    M.  Adolphe  j 
Brisson.  reviewing  the  performance  of 
Verhaeren"s  "Helene  de  Sparte"  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris  years  ago.  described  the 
audience  as  finding  the  play  endless  and 
obscure.    "They  were  doubtless  wrong. 
But  they  were  not  amused,  and  when 
one   is  not  amused  one  ceases  to  be 
just." 

Some  in  Boston  blame  the  managers 
for  not  producing  plays  of  a  higher 
standard.  The  managers  might  repl.\  : 
"When  -we  produce  them  the  public  as  a 
rule  does  not  care  to  see  them."  Il 
would  not  matter  whether  there  wpi- 
one  or  thirty  theatres  in  Boston.  The 
taste  of  the  great  majority  would  com- 
pel the  performance  of  musical  come- 
dies, farces,  vaudeville  acts  and  perhaps 
a  melodrama  with  a  genteel  villain  and 
at  least  one  detective.  If  there  were  an 
Imperative  demand  for  plays  by  Shake- 
spr-arp.  Ibsen,  the  younger  European 
and  romanticists,  including  the 
d!  Ill  iti-i.^  that  write  for  IVIanchester 
and  inililin.  the  managers  would  hasten 
Ito  produce  them.  Forbes-Robertson, 
visiting  Boston  last  season,  admitted 
sadU-  that  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the 
stage  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary 
success  of  "Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
Back."  a  poor  play,  and  not  because  lie 
had  been  able  to  set  aside  money  as  a 
Sha!;espcarean  actor. 


uractical  deeds. 
THE  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 


;j  (Jircr 
fleets,   bill  ( 
il  i.-pres.ail 

nicll    life  al 

ably  Uie  111 

riatie  wi-ito    .     _ _   

the  sl.-tge  lias  never  been  considered  as 
a  master  of  ciitiimon  life,  or  as  editing 
tlie  law  of  manners.  It  has  seldom 
.succeeded  even  in  correcting  what  is 
fimis.s.  although  by  flattering  the  de- 
iiia\eil  taste  or  morals  of  certain  peri- 
od.'t,  il  lias  often  made  bad  worse." 

\Vli;!l  a  pity  that  Steele  did  not  live 
iM  write  an  essay  on  this  preface  of 
l,|i:"  What  would  he  have  said  to  this 
iiiii-i-iii  on  his  own  papers  about 
iieaiiieal  matters?  "The  dramatic 
iM  Heirs  are  numerous,  and  are  said  to 
liai  e  been  serviceable  to  the  theatre." 

to    the    solemn,   cautious  prig. 


*„  1.  Hiof  (bo  "I'lbher  acknowledges  the  force  and  In- 

It  is  a  plea.mire  to  know  that  t,  e  .^^  ^^^.^^  p,^y. 

lioston  Oiiera  House  has  passed  into  ji,ouses;  yet  Steele  had  no  share  in  the 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  man-  management  of  the  playhouse  in  Drury 
a"pr  one  that  Unows  the  Boston  l^'^e  fo^"  several  years  aftet  this  period. , 
a,,ei,    one    tn.u.  !xv  e  have  seen,  however,  that  he  was  p 


[Notes  About  MIssBe.s.=  i. 

.  .  Bingham  gave 

Music,  Musicians      ^^^^  ^^3^  recital 

and  the  Theatre  in  i,  o  n  d  o  n. 

Xote    the    kindness,  of    a    critic:  Her 
Vhariii  is  partly  derived  from  her  inex- 
).  l  icnco,  for  it  is  only  a  youthful  sins-  r 
vlio  will  con.'ciontiously  sing  with  such 
,;oi!stant    intensity.     Intensity    of  the 
same  kind,  whether  in  Cesar  Franck's 
'\A     Procession"     or     In  Jlassenet's 
'Oeuvrc  tes  Veux  Bleus,'  and  an  Inflni- 
itesTmal  lisp — ju.st  enough   to  be  inter- 
|g<;ting- — are  not  merely  paidonable  but 
iattractive,  when  one  feels  that  there  is 
ja  real  'singer  in  the  making'  behind  it 
'all.  '   This  being  interpreted  means  that 
Mis3  Bingham  shouted. 

A  mass  for  eight  voices  by  (Jeorge  Hen- 
schel  was  suiig  for  the  first  time  on  June 
1  at  All  Saints,  London.  The  greater 
I  part  is  written  to  the  text  of  the  Eng- 
ili.sh  liturgy  with  the  addition  of  the 
"Benedictus"  and  "Agnus  Del."  The 
"O  Salutaris"  was  sung  in  Latin.  The 
voices  are  unaccompanied  throughout. 
"The  multiplicity  of  --'n  ii  i  e'- -  e 
tlie  English  versions 


Ipl.T 


>  dJguiilod  music  than  m  o 
if  one  feels  that  thesp 
t  numbers,  do  not  reach 
v^l  of  simpler  moment.s. 
iictus,'  one  has  to  renliz 


It  Is  sueh^^lS^"^ 

help  one  lo  forget  those  othtffs  when 
Mr.  Haiiit>oiirp  Is  merely  blatant." 

Apropos  of  Miss  Harriet  Cohen's  piano 
pieces  •l:us^^ian  Impressions"  (London. 
May  21>;  "H  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  wh.v 
composers  of  this  country  are  hastening 
to  write  nuisiial  Impressions  of  Russia 
now  that  they  have  discovered  the 
richness  ot  the  impressions  roc-ordert  by 
the    Russians    themselves,  MoUssorg- 


IIIL  LIIB,      I'llT-    l^un^inii^       ....^   ' 

lifficulty of  KivInK  adequate  j,kv-»    power   of   musical    skatd.ilng  19 

 ir,    n-uti/Mit    r»v.-n--i   I  1..    1H...I.-     »rt  onunUod    hv  for- 


lo  the  words  wltliout  over 
^  them.   •  •   •   Some  of  the 
nrojrrCEslons  arc  very  Intricate 
It  to  sInK accurately,  but  there 
,  .,  lu.to  that  Is  trivial.   The  whole; 
.>sse»  one  as  Renulnely  church-like 
0.  1  devotional  in  feeling.   Great  beauty 
is  oblnlned  by  varied  ^roupink  ,of  the 

"Dlsdaell"  reached  the  76th  p»for- 
mance  on  June  7.  at  the  Royalty.  Lon- 
don. "Of  course  Jlr.  Parker  has  dis- 
torted and  twisted  the  Suez  canal  deal 


etarcelv  likely  to  be  equalled  by  for 
elKner.s"  Still,  the  Times  found  that 
Miss  Cohen's  pieces  have  a  charm  and 
delicacy  of  their  own.  and  It  liked  Cyril 
Scotfs  "Water  Wagtail."  a  "dellshttul 
trille."  .Scott's  new  "Night  Song"  is 
also  praised. 

r.ouls  N.  Parker's  "Drake  will  be 
plavcd  as  a  pageant  In  aid  of  two  sol- 
diers' hospitals  at  York,  July  2G,  27,  L'S. 
There  will  be  a  preliminary  perform- 
ance for  convalescent  soldiers. 
"M.  Valuer,  perhaps,  has  specialized 


to  hU  own  romantic  ends.  But  Mr.  i  ,„  Massenet's  'vision  fugitive  too 
Dennis  Kadie  has  not  distorted  Dizzy. .  ^uch."  There  Is  an  old  saying  '  Beware 
lie  has  got  his  Semitic  shrewdness,  hlsl  „,  the  man  of  one  book.  beware  of 
astr InKont  humor,  and  all  the  sartorial  the  singer  of  one  song,   .\dmlrablc  sing- 


leJcentVicities  to  a  nicety.    His  trousers 
■are  beautifully  baggy  and  his  monic  e 
^riband  equally  authentic."    The  Daily 
ronicle  concludes:  "For  Mr.  Eadles 
//.V'   alone   the  production  Is  worth 
,  ,  mg.    Us  astonishing  accuracy  would 
have  graced  a  better  play.' 


ers  have  fallen  Into  this  trick:  .\  tenor 
with  "Waft  Her  Angels."  a  soprano 
with  the  "Mad  Scene"  from  "bucla." 
In  old  limes  a  bass  would  plume  him- 
self on  his  performance  of  "The  Wolf.  ' 
We  knew  an  amateur  tenor  who  was 
famous  the  country  'round  for  "Let  Me 


The  London  Svmphony  orchestra  will)-  Like  a  Soldier  Fall. 

ive  Its  symphony  concerts  next  sea-'  it  seems  that  there  was  "spec  al  in- 
lon     Sir   Thomas    Beecham    will    con-  terest"     in     a     performance     of  the 

luct  the  whore  series.  There  will  be  Kreutzer  .Sonata  in  London  because 
e  usiml  promenade  concerts  next  fall  Miss   Fanny  Davies.   the  pianist  ad- 

n  Queen's  Han.  Lt.  Newman,  a  son  of ,  heres  rightly  enough  to  the  traditions 
n"bert  Newman  manager  of  the.ot  the  .school  In  which  she  wa.s  musi- 
Queen  s  SaU  orches  ra.  4s  killed  in  clall  yeducated."  whik.  Albert  Sammons 
Viueen  s  nan  uii-  ,         violinist,   "regards  even   the  most 

•"wr^PoVTof^Mf  Vachell's  new  play.  'clasJical'  c.issics'also  rightly  enough 
..xiu  ■  ,  iltV  RnnHnv  Thp  Pall  Bs  suggesting  an  appeal  to  independence 
;^lf  Satue's'n^\lct"haB^coJe^\o'^!s"  and    individuality    of    thou.M.-  One 

"Suppose  Thackeray's  Ksmond  a  pres-  would  ^"PP„7?,,^!;^„V'  ' ''Ge^^ 

ent-dav  butler  at  the  Castlewoods,  and  formance  was  a  case  of    Vi  hoa!  Gee. 

,       .T^l^,T^ir,llt.  •    Tt  Is  not  a  ereat  but  the  Daily  Telegraph  assures  us  that 

.    f    ^^Hnn    but  at  anv  rateTts  the'plavers  "in  spite  ot  their  varied  out- 

fgoTd  X^^weTp'olishe'd'ountr?  look'restinined   their   independence  of 

ho^se  comedy     '    •    •    Sometimes.  It  view  and  merged  these  views  Into  one. 

beTonf^ssed.  one  sighs  for  Tt'lUmful^""'pla\';d  ^T^atTs^'t: 

genuine,    prodigal,    first-hand    counter  |    thoug.fu  >     p^a^ed^  T^^^^^^^^ 

Stuff  amidst  tl^^^^  -^"""t^^--^^^^^^^  many    "thoughtful"  perform- 

vants.  who  hum  songs  from  Cecil  bnarp,, 

and  the  oarefully  nur.sed  assignment  of j  n".<;;;s.^^    ^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

country-house  •atmosphe.;e.     Though  't  ;^,^i,,^ue:  "Your  article  on  music  suggests 
Is  supposed  to  happen  in    Slowshirc     ^       ^1^^     .^^^^^.^i^^,  ^^^,^1^.^^^^ 
there    is    an    unmistakable    savor    of  special  .  onsideration  shown  them 

Stage.shire  about  it  all.  As  w^lth  the,  ^^^^  ^^^^  allotted  to  them  in  bringing 
•VV'llllam  and  Mary  silver  mug  of  which,  ^^^^  ^  successful  termination.  Can 

we  hear  in  thi^  play  itself,  the  plate]  be  denied  that,  in  the  matter  of 
powder  .shows  a  tendency  to  get  Into,  ^^^^j^^^jg  jj^g,^g^j.,.lflgg  ,5  Ij^fjnlteiy  great- 
;the  hall-mark.    Still,  it  is  a  well  tiirned-,       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj^p^  class.-  i  ...^v. 

lout  article  In  its  own  kind,  familiar  at  ^  ^yrig  friend  in  the  front  rank  of  'cel- 
•every  point,  but  very  bright  and  ser-  ^^^g  ^^  ^^g^^y  a^n^  willing  to  give 

v:r.eable."  1  his  country,  and  who  does 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  glad  to  seel  ^^^^  ^^^^  death  but  what  he  does  fear  is 
Patrick  Campbell  in  "Bella  Don- ;  ^j^^^  ^j^^  most  trifling  wound,  even  the 


it  is  be<-ause  tli^-«ay  had  to  a  larg. 
extent  been  prepared  for  them  by  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham' s  policy  with  regardj 
to  the  Halle  concerts  last  winter.  Ati 
these  concei  ts  not  only  were  novelties 
by  Stravinskv.  Ravel.  Delius.  and  other, 
composers,  both  living  and  dead,  Intro-, 
duced  Into  prnctlcally   every  prosram., 
but  a  number  of  selections  were -«lven 
from  the  very  operas  that  have  recently 
been  staged.    The  cfte.t  of  this  .some- 
what   revolutionary    policy    In    such  a, 
(Stronghold    of    musical    clas.^cism  a?] 
Manchester  lias  been  very  marked  both  j 
on  the  regular  public  that  attended  the' 
concerts    and    on    tlie   orchestra.  Ihei 
plavers-who,  two  years  ago.  were  apt 
to  be  rather  heavy  and  monotonous  in 
style  (largelv.  no  doubt,  because  thej  ; 
were  seldom  taken  outs'de  the  bounds 
of  a  restricted   repertory)-soon  began 
to    gi-ow    .accustomed    to    the  varying, 
Idioms  of  modern  Knglish,  French  and 
Ru.s.ilan  music,  and  gradually  acquiredi 
an  elasticitv  of  mind  that  enabled  tliein, 
to  turn   from  *ie    school    to  another 
'  without  being  .  onscious  of  the  dangers 
of    abrupt    transitions.     The  audience 
came  to  take  the  presence  of  novelties 
in  the  program  of  a  symphony  concert 
more  or  les.s  for  granted,  and  began  to 
judge  works  on  their  merits  and  not  ac 
cording    to   their   reputations.     At  the 
same  time,  those  who  hoard  the  operatic 
.scenas  had  t(ielr  appetites  whetted  for, 
more.   So  that  when  the  season  of  opera 
was  announced  one  felt  that  there  was 
a  much  better  <  banco  tlian  there  had 
ever  been  before  of  the  music  receiving! 
enlightened  aiul   sympathetic  attention 
from  players  and  audience  alike."  The 
three  operas  which  really  set  the  public 
talking  were  "The  Magic  inute,"  "Boris 
Godounov"  and  "Otello,"  especially  the 
last  two.    Two  of  the  \infamillar  operas 
were  Miss  lOthel  Smythe  s  "Boatswain's 
Mate"  and  Stanford's  "Critic." 

The  Sociedad  Naclonal  de  Musica  and 
other  Spanish  .societies  have  arranged 
for  festi\.il.s  in  memory  of  Knrique 
Oranados,  who  went  down  on  the  Sussex, 


piai  ea  <„ieopatra;  pearea  eariy  lasi.  moiim  if-  •■"■^  v.v^. 

  as  ever— a  shade  London,  In  a  primitive  Japanese  play 

n-npei",  but  with  all  the  old  lustre,  all  oklku.   the  heroine,   is.  wooed  by  two 

^  old  dark-eyed  witchery  of  'la  belle  men,  orte  her  evil,  the  other  her  good  ^ 

,ine  sans  mercl,'  all  the  old  command  genius.    They  meet  and  show  their  skill  | 

"i  everything  temperamental  in  woman,  in  ju  jitsu.   The  villain  is  defeated.  Hei 

.v,«=»   (nimltable   little     comedji  learns  that  Oklku  is  about  to  make  al 

h  Jnf  -catt^i^^iess  ^o  tha^  assump-  gift  of  ten  golden  plates  to  the  gods,  a] 

ouches  '^ph  °^:,ike  dignity  thanksgiving  offering.   He  steals  one  of 

,1   ibi^h  Mrl   Chepstow  goes  out  at  them.    As  it  Is  an  unpardonable  insult 

.^n^sh   in  "  thf  desert,  ^lone.     Of  to  the  goHs  to  offer  less  than  the  pre- 

ff  Jo^^«  v^rv  trivial  to  be  fuss-  scribed  number,   there  Is  nothing  left 

"■^f'  things  in  w^^^  t-^t  for  Oklku   to  do   but  to   commit  hari- 

'"^      ^^  hlve  a  ereat  LctresI    ke  Mrs.  Wari.    "It  is  a  fine  piece  of  emotional' 

''^'''^"k  u^vbo  n«n  do  them  superbly,  is  acting,  this  death  scene  of  Mme.  Han- 

^'"''  ,    iJI  Lrs  worth  hTvlng  now  as  ako's.  and   holds  the  audience  to  the 

'Ir-     -^he  Tlmerpltch^  Its  Joy  in  a  very  close.    Her  whole  performance,  in- 

L  ^    ,hnnlh  it  began  by  saying  deed.  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  re- 

■'■frr-'^-fir^nbell's  pller  was  unim-  gard  It  tbroush  Japanese  spectacles,  is  , 

Mrs-  H*"/'^'  'likable  personality  -wonderfully  impressive  and  realistic.  | 
M, red,  "and  her  remarkable  pe  ^^^^^^  recently   asked  what  had 

^''^''Vnw'1nso^ently  kicked  women  become  of  Miss  Mane  Hall,  the  violin- 

nfrhaP^  a  kittle  out  of  fashion,  but,  1st.   She  was  playing  at  the  Coliseum  a 

,  perntito  jjjgy  month  ago. 

doubt,  .^'f"  .^''^  "  be  as  popular  as      Though  coincidences  occur  asfrequent- 

U  come  '"?^f,^,'\^^°i3  Mrs  Campbell  ly  in  music  as  in  other  mundane  affairs, 

rpinrthrflag  oJ  fem^^^^  'h-^  the  lesn  interesting  for 


ing.  -lest  we  forget.'  and  ^ho"/"" 
.w  wives  poisoned  their  husbands  cot- 
n  in  the  'orave  days  of  yore  And 
re  Is  Sir  George  Alexander  fho^'"? 
mself  as  spry  as  ever  at  his  old  game 
p'a'-ing    he  accomplished,  covetous 


that.  I  remember  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  father  of  the  famous  sculptor,  com- 
ing to  me  many  years  ago  to  show  me, 
if  memory  serves,  the  altq  part  in  a 
chorus  in  one  of  his  cantatas,  in  which 
were  several  bars  literally  of  that  "eie- 


nf  the  world  stekdfastlv  purposing  gant"  lyric,  "Tararaboomdeay  "  though 

A  ,    /'nrtdlfv  feminine  Wickedness  his  cantata  had  been  In  print  for  inany 

'''■'''•'S^'TL  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell's  a  long  year  before  that  melody  had  been 

genera --and  Mrs.  Pat  ick  t      P  ^  ^  imported.     Now.   a  Russian   friend  of 

"  "'   pbrated     black     wig.   mine  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  ex- 

occasion  Ws  * '''^'if  ^'^,^,1,  ^ave  not  traordinary  fact  that  the  Rvst  two  bars 
.vhlch  the  S^  James  s  pu^bhc^  n  bassoon  /solo  in  the  Adagio  of 

...  en  for  "5"''^,  *j°"f„          of  gratified  Tchalkowsky's  ^>athetlc  Symphony  are 

with  a  perceptible  murmur  oi  =ia         ^  practicallv  idcnf'cal  with  the  similar  two 

I  -cognition.  •                       oLsnPct  Shy-  bars  of  G.  K.  Ciraham  s  arrangement  of 

Rut  to  Shakespeare  ve  suspect  Shy  oa  s                           Forest,"  which  ap- 

:  ck  was  "Ot  the  tow-ermg,  dom.nat.^^^^  in           ^  ^^^^             ..^^^  ^^^^^ 

■m-e  that  h€  appears  to  some  ot  us^  Scotland."  in  Edinburgh  as  long  ago  as 

lie  lady  of  Belmont  probabb  mtei est  j-co^lis     There   are,    ot   course,  many 

,i  him  not  less,  and  the  ^orld  oi  jj^^pg' [„  the  musical  common  stock- 

hlne  which  she  brings  ^''f^  "^r^    ^  M  t,  but  these  can  hardly  be  so  described, 

1  he  spirit  of  the  renaissance  seems  quite  I  ^^^^^  the  •  coincidences  are 

IS  important  an  element  in  the  pwy  as  j^^^p^.^j^thvand interesting—London  Dai- 

-'lylmk's  tragedy.    It  Is  even  poss'me  telegraph 

hat  ShakesfKiare  set  a  value  on  that  ly.-^  ..e 
-asant  frivolous   comedy   of  the  last 


I  which  in  most  of  our  modern  per- 
.rmances  is  cramped  Into  Inslgnifl- 
ince. -London  Daily  Telegraph. 
\  special  new  Umlted  edition  of  Lar- 
ie's  "Admirable  Crichton"  Is  issUed 
propos  of  the  royal  performance  ot  the 
lay  at  the  Coliseum.  June  9.  The  three 
-.-tresses  playing  the  three  daughters 
f  the  Earl  ot  Loam  are  pictured  in  this 
(litlon. 

Mark  Hambourg  gave  a  'Chopin  re- 
cital" in  London.  June  3.  "There  were 
lomcnts  when  the  minor  poet,  who 
ri.s  in  the  pianist's  hands,  seemed  to 
iVe  utteranc 
le  writer 

poem 


In  the  circular  of  L'Edition  Musicale 
Francaise  for  June  the  writer  says  that , 
publishers  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hun-  > 


Surely  it  ib  time  the  magnate.'^  of  the 
cinema  worHd  paid  some  attention  to, 
Engll.^h.    WJ»takes  of  spelling,  grammar 
ttnd  s\titaT£  are  only  too  frequently  dis- 
played      the  .screen.    The  worst  sinners 
In  this  rsspect  are.  of  course,  the  mak- 
ers or  foreign   films.     The  interest  m 
even    the    Hnest    of   these   j)ictures  is 
marred  bv  a  constant  succession  of  an-  , 
I  noving  and  childish  mistakes  in  English.  [ 
"V'ou  must  bow  tby  will  to  his"  is  typi- 
cal.    Even   the   characters  and  places 
1  mentioned  do  not  always  bear  the  same 
[  name.— London  Daily  Chronicle.  , 
\    The  best  of  the  now  Barrio  whiinsies 
;it  the  Coliseum  matinee  today  (June8)i 
for  the  Star  and  Garter  Hospital,  wasj 
the  111m  .1oke,  "How  Men  Love."  Itwas| 
one  of  those  solemn  little  mystifications 
of  his  wherein,  like  the  nursery  folk  in 
■Peter  Pan."  he  plays  with  the  things 
world  as  toys.  ThlS; 
the  Wild  West  cinema, 
^    had    persuaded  Mr. 
^..„...    ...        Chesterton.  Mr.  Will- 

iam Archer  and  Lord  Howard  de  AVal- 
den  to  play  the  fool  foi:  him  before  the 
camera,  'rhe  parts  these  worthies ^'epe 
to  play  were  quizzingly  described  before 
the  curtain  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
and  then  to  the  delight  of  all  we  sawi 
Mr.  Shaw,  not  at  all  disguised  in  a 
Broncho  Bill  costume,  emerging  from  a 
barrel,  followed  by  his  confederates 
tMr.  Chesterton  had  insisted  on  roiling 
into  view,  so  all  arrived  in  barrels  as 
:i  compromise).  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  nat- 
ural leader  of  the  gang.  He  got  into 
the  boat  first,  and  v.lth  dogmatic  deci- 
sion grim  Mr.  Archer  next,  and  then  the 
meditative  bulk  ot  "G.  K.  C."  The 
party  was  seen  lassoing  ponies  in  a 
field,  Mr.  Shaw  doing  his  lassoing  with 
a  profusion  of  platform  gestures,  and 
afterwards  for  no  discernible  reason 
the  conspirators  let  themselves  over  a 
precipiece.  leaving  Mr.  Chesterton  on  the 
top  to  keep  the  rope  from  slipping. 
.Mr.  Shaw,  who,  according  to  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Campbell,  had  Insisted  on  rewrit- 
ing his  part,  kept  his  fellows  waitln.g  on 
the  cliff  while  he  made  a  speech.  This 
was  the  pick  of  the  scenes  in  "Irene 
Vanbrugh's  Pantomime."  which  served 
the  excellent  purpose  of  giving  a  score 
of  famous  actors  and  actresses  the 
chance  of  a  romp  In  a  good  cause. 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  was  to  have  told 
us  "When  the  war  is  to  end— official," 
but  she  forgot  the  date  in  a  pretty  bit 
of  acting.— Alanchester  Guardian. 

This  performance  as  a  whole  brought 
In  over  J2a,0O0.  In  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton" the  leading  actors  and  actresses  of 
London  took  part.  The  names  of  Vesta 
Tilley,  as  a  page,  and  Ellen  Terry,  as 
an  old  nurse,  were  on  the  bill.  Sir 
George  Alexander  gave  the  latter  a 
bouquet  of  roses,  "a  little  tribute  in  war 
times  to  our  clear  queen  of  the  stage," 
and  all  the  company  knelt.  Miss  Terry 
answered:  "This  is  an  unrehearsed  ef- 
fect, indeed.  I  don't  like  it  very  mucli. 
But  I  do  like  it.  They're  dears,  all  of 
them." 


   -         ,,    Mr.  Harold  Owen  ^i""-  Harold 

DUblishera  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- |  Owen  contrib- 

eary.  not  having  had  great  composers  to  I  UlSCUSSCS  Problems  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
bring  out  since  the  death  of  Wagner                -  - 


have  been  able  to  confine  themselves  to 
editions  of  the  great  cla.ssics  while  the 
publishers  of  p^rench  music  spread 
through  the  entire  world  the  works  of 
the  modern  French  school  unequalled  In 
brilliancv.  Alas,  among  the  names  we 
find  that  of  Fevrier.  Does  any  one  re- 
member his  "Monna  Vanna"? 

'Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  giving  opera  in 
Manchester.    Eng..    packed    the  New 
•  pianists  nanus.  scv.-i.i.:u  i«  ■  Queen's  Theatre  so  that  he  was  obliged 
ace  to  real  poetry-Just  as   to  add  another -week  to  his  season,  "If 
of  minor  verso    v  il'    ^oino-   these  performances  Uave  been  success- 
ftU^  in  the  popular  sense,  for  any  oth-r 


uted  an  article 
■with  a  Past  to  the  London 

Daily    Chronicle.    "  'Problems'    with  a 
Past."  under  the  heading.  "Pell  Mell  Pa-  i 
pers,"  In  which  he  quoted  a  story  about  i 
a  Parisian  actress  that  has  already  been 
published   in  the  Boston   Herald.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

A  writer  on  the  drama,  who  happens , 
also  to  be  a  restless  political  "progres-i 
pive,"  recently  went  to  the  theatre  {after 
B  long  abstention  (luring  the  warl  ami 


.-,iv,  (  ,.1,1.       of  an'  flingllsh  autb- 

And  then  he  wrote  an  article  to  rocoul 
his  disappointment.    He  dolefully  con- 
trasted the  English  author's  work  with 
the  way  with  which  Ibsen  ■would  have  1 
dealt  with  the  same  theme,  and  ended 
on  the  lament:  "And  so  I  have  my  old 
quarrel  with  the  English  drama.    It  will 
not.  cannot,   bo  serious.     Nothing  will 
make  us  serious,  until,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
son for  seriousness  is  so  palpably  at  our 
doors.    •••'.'    And  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  does  not  matter.    And  recciitl; 
I  read.  In  a  nies.sage  from  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  P.ill  Mall  Gazette,  how 
a  certain  Paris  actress;  "the  most  Pai- 
Islenne  oi  actresses,  and  easily  the  fic^l 
favorite  of  the  footlights."  has  decided 
to  retire  from  the  stage  for  a  very  <  iiii- 
ous  reason.     Her  professloiml  milieu  is 
that     class     of    sparkling.  mondaiiK. 
"naughty"  comedy  of  which  the  French 
dramatist   has    the   secret,   if   not  tlio 
monopoly,  and  the  actress  is  conviiiccil 
that  the  war  has  already  worked  SU(  li  .-i 
revolution  In  the  moeurs  and  tempor.i- 
menl  of  the  I'rench  that  ■'after  the  war 
llie  public  will  have  none  of  u.s."    In  the 
hard  scheme  of  life  and  of  nati««ial  re- 
construction  that   will   follow  and  vol 
continue  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  war-, 
the  folly  and  worldly  glitter  of  boule- 
vard plays  will,  she  thlnk.s.  bo  wliolh 
out  of  plax:e.    And  .so.  as  she  sees  the 
great  change  coming,  she  prefers,  rath- 
er than  wait  for  the  Inevitable,  "to  blow| 
out  my  own  lamp  and  steal  out  ot  the 
temple  on  the  tip  of  my  toes. before  11  all 
comes  clattering  down  .ibout  my  head  " 
At  first  sight,  there  may  seem  lo  bo 
even  a  fundamental  sympathy  l)otwoon 
,  the  English  critic,  rebuking  In  war  time 
I  a  comedy  which  does  not  take  life  serl- 
I  ously  and   Ibscnlshly  enough  for  him. 
1  and  the  Parlsienne  who  believes  that 
1  after  the  war  life  will  not  tolerate  the 
cynical  and  conscienceless,  If  mirthful 
play,  la  comedie  rosse.    But  the  critld 
and  the  actress  have  little  in  common^ 
The  critic  is  presumably  regretting  thd 
absence    of    what    used   to    be  called, 
sometimes  a  little  loo  Indulgently,  the|. 
"intellectual"  drama.    But  it  is  as  cer-i 
lain   as  anything  can  be  thai   if  the 
coming  age  is  not  going  to  be  as  tiidul- 
Bent  as  the  old  toward  that  art  whlcti 
makes  a  cynical  jest  of  life,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  any  more  tolerant  to  the 
art  which  made  life  a  series  of  gratu-| 
Itous,   gloomy   problems.     The  misfor- 
tune about  the  intellectual  drama  was 
that  its  practitioners  were  primarily  so- 
ciologists and   distressful  "reformers. 
They  regarded  the  drama  not  as  an  art 
and  an  end  In  itself,  but  as  a  medium 
for  propaganda,  and  their  first  care  was^ 
to  find  not  so  much  a  dramatic  theme, 
as  a  grievance  capable  of  being  turned] 
Into  one.    And,  <ts- many  of  life's  prob-t 
lems-probably  It*  chief  and  most  ob-i 
durate— are  incapable  of  dramatic  rep- 
resentation at  all,  or  are  subject  to  an 
Intellectual  rather   than   an  emotional 
solution,    two    consequences  followed. 
The  first,   that  the  practitioners  were, 
driven  to  a  desperate  search  for  prob- 
lems capable  of  being  stretched  or  con- 
tracted to  fit  the  dramatic  frame,  and 
the  second  that  the  treatment,  in  its  ef- 
fort and  necessity  to  be  "intellectual, 
often  failed  to  be  dramatic.    But  the 
search  for  problems,  the  determination 
to  discover  a  grievance,  was  so  persist- 
ent  that  at  length  the  intellectuals  were  j 
driven    to   invent   their   problems    and  i  , 
manufacture    their    grievances     which  | 
then   became   trumpery,   unreal,  facn-, 
tious.  highly  specialized,  and  untypical.  | 
They  had  no  roots  in  the  common  ex- 1 
perlence  of  mankind,  but  ministered  to 
the  restless  egotism  and  the  '■reforming  | 
zeal"  of  a  small  coterie  which  ""V 
quite  know  when  the  worffi  was  well  oft 
and  when  to  leave  well  alone.     Their  | 
criticism  of  life  became  mainly  destruc- 
tive and  their  philosophy  was  expressed 
by  the  special  pleading  ot  specially  se- 
lected incidents  designed  to  constitute  a 
••problem"    and    an    indictment.  They 
chose   their    case,   manufactured  their 
evidence,   and  crek'Vrl  their  Avilnesses  , 
and    then    said,    with    a  triumphant 
naivete,  "Q.  E.  D.i" 

And  thev  were  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
Df  deliberate  perversity— part  of  the  per- 
versity that  at  last  made  our  .-uite- 
bellum  davs  a  restless  fever  of  "move- 
ments" and  gave  us  a  fresh  revolt  at 
every  breakfast.  They  looked  round  on 
a  world  ot  fat  peace  and  prosperity  an(3 
(believing  that  discontent  and  mental 
energy  were  necessarily  the  same 
thing)  decided  to  stir  us  up;  to  rebuke 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  man  to 
laugh,  even  at  himself,  and  to  make  us 
heavy  with  the  gloom  of  an  artificial 
despair.  They  called  out  to  us.  as  we 
lostled  In  Life's  Fair,  bidding  us  enter 
their  booths  and  see  for  ourselves  what 
a  wicked,  unjust,  boT.eless  old  worl. 
this  was,  and  how  nothing  we  belle-ipd 
in  would  survive  oxainination: 

•'HI,  there!  you  who  believe  in  mar- 
riage, walk  up  and  see  what  we  ha.^ 
to  show  you!  A  most  noble,  beautiful, 
high-souled  lady  married  to  a  most  ap- 
palling monster  in  human  form.  Sh» 
wishes  to  bo  free- the  coward  -will  d<> 
nothing  to  oblige  her!  So  she  herself  1« 
driven  to  do  the  drastic  thing!  'There, 
she  .savs.  -Peccavi !-there.<i  the  dat» 
and  the  name  of  the  hotel,  so  now  di- 
vorce mo  and  give  me  back  my  f]ree- 
dom!"  But  be  only  laughs  at  her!  "Ha. 
ha!  Y'ou  are  now  tied  lo  me  for  life,  for 
I  I  will  not  divorce  you!'  An^  there  Is  n« 
j  -way  out  for  her  except  .  .  But  ■<\allo 
up  and  see  "Bondage'    .    .  ." 

"Hi.  there!  vou  -who  believe  In  Justlc'' 
and  the  criminal  code!  'WRlk  up  and 
pee  what  it  all  moans!  A  most  noble 
minded  young  man  steals  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  teed  the  villain's  starving  ca*» 
olT  mistress,  whom  ho  loved!  He  la  .•'en' 
to  penal  servitude  for  life!  In  his  lonely 
,  ,.11   \,.M   V  ill  bini   .-jradu.-illv  going 


Jiiiad,  aria  m  „„j 
lliing  justice.    .    .    .    i-n  vNiUk^up  and 
for  Yourselves  'Society's  (-""ime  i 

Well,  there  Is  now  "o       <^  J"! 

We  shajl 


tho   Invention  of  problems. 

enougU— >"  

not  be  capable  o*" 


liave  real  problems  enough-problem* 
ihat   may   or   may  -  _ 

.hamatic  treatment,  but  with  whlcn 
thesp  specialized  "intellects  wil  hapiy 
■io  tlie  most  competent  to  deal.  They 
will  havp  to  wait  until  fat  peace  ana 
ni  osperlty  comp  again  in  the  cycle  or 
■  Hii-  affairs-uiitil  we  are  all  so  reasonably 
happv  again  that  they  will  think  their 
time  has  come  to  make  us  unreasohabiy 
miserable. 

Mr.  Axel  Gerfalk,  the  London  corre- 
spondent to  Danish  newspapers,  wrot* 
a  few  days  later  to  the  London  pally 
Chronicle  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gosse's  re- 
mark, "neutral  literature  does  not  inter- 
est us,"  which  occurs  in  his  volumes  of 
essays  written  during  the  war.  The  fol 


.  ome  of  the.se  houses  are  pi' 
against  .the  colon  and  suBstWJte 
gleefully  a  comma  for  the  authors 
semi-colon.  What  would  they  say  if 
a  writer  should  follow  W.  E.  Henley 
in  his  curious  use  of  semi-colons  and,,- 
colons?  Many  Jrown  on  the  dash. 
Imagine  a  copy  of  "Tristram 
Shandy"  without  dashes!  For  the , 
neglect  of  the  dash  they  refer  one 
protesting  to  certain  books  on 
rhetoric.  But  why  this  prevailing 
war  against  Ihe  hyphen,  a  war  that 
began  before  August.  1914.  and  is 
waged  outside  of  this  country  as 
within  it?  In  too  many  instances 
the  words  are  not  run  together  as 
are  those  quoted  by  Notes  and 
Queries;   they  are  separated  by  a 


rora!  Aurora!  XXff-Otm'i  say,  don't  you 
hear  me  a  roaring?"-  and  the  thankful 
audience  guffawed.  Simple  days;  but 
we  would  gladly  see  Alice  Oates  and  her 
company  again  in  the  operettas  of  Offen- 
bach and  Lecocq.— Ed. 


"Crown,  the  Poet." 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  cannot  at  present  answer  the  ques-  ■ 
tlons  put  by  "Inquirer"  about  Bristol 
and  the   King  of  Spain,  but  was.  not 

Crown,  the  Poet,"  John  Crowne.  a 
dramatist  of  the  Restoration?  His  father 
was  in  Nova  Scotia  and  he  himself  was 
a  student  at  Harvard  College  In  the 
class  of  1661  or  thereabouts,  although  he 
did  not  graduate. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly. 


jhaps  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
iEnglish  and  French  literature  will 
jbe  felt  after  -peace  is  declared.  At 
I  present  in  England  the  taste  of  the 
jreading   public,   seeking  something 
inew,  seems  to  be  for  war-books  and 
novels,  .as    the    great   public  that 
wishes  to  be  amused  frequents  the 
music  halls,  the  cinema  shows_  and 
the  theatres  given  over  to  musical 
comedies  ancLrevues. 
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lowing    quotation    from    Mr.    Gerfalk'S  ".^      i      .„   ATO£.r!P5.n  npws- 

articie  is  of  interest  to  students  of  the    space,  SO  that  In  an  Amencan  nev^s 

noiior      nnvAi  "lamn  nost.  fountain 


•  The  splendidly  Isolated  England  !s 
practicallv  the  only  civilized  community 
Into  which  the  Scandinavian  literature 
has  not  penetrated  and  become  part  of 
Mif-  daily  mental  diet.  Also  in  that  re- 
ject the  attitude  of  England  is  dia- 
metrically the  opposite  of  that  of  Ger- 
many. All  Scandinavian  authors  and 
Iramatists  are  welcomed  by  the  Ger- 
man publishers  and  theatres,  and  for 
very  penny  they  earn  in  their  own 
'  ountry  Germany  yields  them  at  least 
a  shilling.  This  attitude  of  the  German 
publishers  and  theatres  may  or  may 
not  be  a  part  of  the  German  political 
machinery.  That  I  do  not  know.  Any- 
how, the  fact  remains  that  the  welcom- 
ing of  the  northern  brain  products  has 
proved  a  great  financial  success  both  to 
the  German  publishers  and  to  the  Scan- 
linavian  authors.  I  honestly  think  that 
an  earnest  attempt  from  this  side  would 
spell  prosperity  to  British  theatres  and 
publishers 


The  London  Dally  Chronicle  jests  In 
war  time: 

JUST  ^TY  LUTSK. 
"Russians  In  Luck,  then  so  am  11" 

Alas,  the  papers  spelt  It  Lutsk! 
My  joke  had  left  mo  high  and  dry. 
And  there  my  inspiration  stutsk. 


t  1 


Engrllsh 


paper  or  novel  "lamp  post,"  fountai 
pen"'  would  be  found.    Is  it  possible 
that  the  neglect  of  the  hyphen  be- 
ean  with  the  introduction  of  the  lino- 
type?   Are  those  who  still  prefer  the     ^  champion,  was  seen  to  con- 
pen  to  the  typewriter  more  careful  :^i"d^7Jit'Td vantage  at   the  Brigadga 
in  the  matter  of  hyphens?                   sports  at  Kinmel  Park.   He  won  the  100 

yards,    putting   the    weight    and  high 
Jump.— Pall  Mall  Gazete. 
Charpentier.  the 


Two  Champions. 

"Bombardier"     Wells.  the 


Hip  4tli  (If  .inl.v  is  nlwa.rs  celebrated  I" 
Arnn-l.-a  will)  guns,  and  processions,  and  ban 
ii:  r<.  iinil  nil  those  tilings 

yni\  know  why  we  cclohrate  tUI«  day. 
t  he  Amprlcaii  Revolution,  in  1775,  was  per- 
haijs  one  of  tlie  finest  revolntions  that  was 
ever  seen.  But  T  have  not  time  to  give  you 
a.  fnll  history  of  the  American  UeToUitlon.  H 
would  consume  years  to  do  it,  and  1  diIkIh 
iveary  you. 


'  '    ^  ^  .V.    -K  „  ,  ,  „       Charpentier.    the    Fre'nch  champion. 

We  spoke  yesterday  of  the  l)eller  tnai  >^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^       "considerable  ad- 

the  firing  of  great  guns  brought  on  i  vantage"— in  the  service  of  his  country 

rain.  Does  anyone  remember  the  theory  |  since  Belgium  was  Invaded. 

propounded  by  James  P.  Espy,  described 

as  a  simple-hearted  man  who.  before  his 


Our  Courts. 


.  ,  lAs  the  World  Wags: 
death  In  1S60,  occupied  a  governmental,!    .^j^^  average  critic  of  the  adminlstra- 
D.    C. ?    He  tion  of  justice  makes  numerous  charges, 
One  of  his  of  a  general  nature  which  are  of  neces- 


j  position  In  Washington 
framed  a  law  of  storms 


sity  largely  discounted  by  exceptions; 
the  reason  why  justice  too  often  mis- 
carries is  due  (in  many  instances)  to 
the  lack  of  good  faith  and  honesty  In 
the  litigants  appearing  before  our  courts. 
The  courts  are  too  often  exploited  (un- 
consciously In  many  cases)  for  base, 
sordid  and  dishonest  motives,  and  the 
real  cause  of  discontent  is  found,  not  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  In  the 
outright  dishonesty  of  human  nature. 


assertions  was  that  "in  a  certain  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  as  of  a  high 
dew-point  in  a  season  of  drouth,  it 
was  practicable  to  make  it  rain  by 
■There  is  certainly  one  man  who  has  I  artificial  means."  All  that  was  neces- 
done  more  than  anybody  else  to  keep  jsary   was   to   make   an   Immense  flre. 

I  he  virile  drama  and  literature  of  Scan-  !  "This  would  produce  an  upward  cur- 
dinavia  out  of  this  country.  He  is  Henrik    rent,  vapor  would  condense,  the  upward 

II  sen !  Somehow,  no  one  can  speak  or  Imovement  would  thereby  be  increased, 
^vrite  about  anything  Scandinavian  with-  |  currents  of  air  would  flow  in,  with 
':ut  dragging  in  Ibsen,  especially  those  jmoic    condensation,    until    clouds  and 

who  know  the  least  about  the  works  of  'laiii  would  spread  over  a  great  surface  The  encroachment  of  the  medical  pro- 
file literary  giant.  To  the  professional  of  country,  so  that  for  a  few  thousands  fesslon  upon  the  domain  of  criminal 
dramatic  critic  Ibsen  stands  for  the  |of  dollaus  a  rain  would  fall  worth  mil-  jurisprudence  has  led  to  much  confused 
mysterious,  and  most  of  them  manage   lions."   Mr.  Espy  fi.xplalned  by  the  cen-   thought;  we  see  on  all  sides  examples  of, 

tral  upward  current  the  occasional  the  numerous  pitfalls  and  erroneous 
raining  of  frogs,  fishes,  sand,  etc.  .  conjectures   which   are    the   direct  re- 

  '  suit  of  Intense  specialization  in  medi- 

An  Old  Newspaper.  i  cal,  biological  and  psychological  studies 

.^s  the  World  Wags:  .     1        JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 

Your  correspondent  who  asks  for  in-  ,  BMWn. 
formation  about  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  - 


drag  this  red  herring  of  mystery 
acros.'?  the  columns  of  their  papers  and 
the  minds  of  the  public.  This  mystery 
making  certainly  kept  the  great  public 
away  from  that  interesting  Haymarket 
production  of  'The  Pretenders'  a  few 
years  ago.  in  which  the  late  Laurence 
In'ing  lived  the  greatest  Earl  Skule  ever 
seen  on  any  stage  in  any  country. 

"I  do  not  say  that  Ibsen  is  not  ap- 
preciated in  this  country.  I  know  he  Is; 
'but.  somehow,  his  appreciators  approach 
,1dm  in  a  way  that  makes  the  great  pub- 
lic shy  of  him.  His  English  worship- 
pers worship  him  with  drawn  faces  and 
the  forehead  carefully  wrinkled.  They 
to  an  Ibsen  performance  as  other 
people  go  to  the  scaffold.  Xot  even  to 
them  is  Ibsen  the  delightful  wizard  of  a 
drat|iatist,  but  a  dispenser  of  an  invig- 
cralins  but  extremely  bitter  medicine, 
ood  foi'  a  literary  digestion  ruined  by 
too  much  dramatic  sweetstuff.  No  dra- 
matist could  survive  that  attitude! 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  fathom  the 
iepth  of  the  critical  minds  nor  those  of 
Ids  worshippers.  His  plays  seem  to  me 
;  o  make  very  plain  reading  nowadays. 
In  fact,  I  should  not  wonder  If  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  one  fine  day  knocked 
a  couple  of  his  plays  into  popular  suc- 
cesses. Today,  a  play  like  'Pillars  of 
Society'  is  nothing  but  a  iii:)pular  melo- 
drama, of  course  a  melodrama  built 
ou  admirable  lines  and  by  a  'master- 
builder.'  but  still  a  melodrama,  and 
certainly  v.dth.  no  mystery  about  it-'-'^^.- 

RESPECTABLE  HYPHENS  1 


could  not  have  been  a  Charlestown  boy 
before  and  .sometime  after  that  section 
of  our  city  was  annexed  to  Boston.  The 
paper  was  a  popular  weekly  newspaper 
printed  and  published  under  the  shadow 
of  the  monument  that  commeinorates 
our  succes.sful  defeat  by  the  British 
June  17,  1775.  Mr.  Wheildon  was  its 
editor  and  proprietor.    His  given  name 


WAR  AlTD  POETRY 


It  has  been  said  that  during  a  war 
or  in  hard  times  booksellers  and 
theatre  managers  thrive.  The  people 
feel  the  need  of  amtisement;  they 
require  something  to  divert  their 
minds;  they  read  or  go  to  the  play- 


pes  me  at  present,  but  I  have  an  i  house.     This   statement  was  appar- 


indi.stinct  memory  that  they  embraced 
the  capitals  W.  W.  He  was  well  known 
as  an  antiquary  and  his  historical  re- 
searches were  of  permanent  literary 
value.  After  he  retired,  he  lived  in 
Lexington,  where.  I  believe,  he  died. 

I  mfpte  the  theatrical  notices  in  the 
papeTfor  a  while  in  my  green  and  salad 
days  when  free  admission  to  tlie  play- 
houses helped  to  husband  my  not  abun- 
dant .-supply  of  pocket  money.  I  remem- 
ber tliat  I  used  to  approach  the  tii  Ic  : 
offie-e  <i£  the  Boston  Theatre  wii!i  feru' 
and  trembling  to  asii  for  a  pass  lu  tlie 
show,  and  the  treasurer  would  shout  up 
the  long  passage  to  the  doorkeeper, 
"Bunker  Hill  Aurora."  When  I  reached 
that  official  the  loungers,  usually  clus- 
tered in  his  vicinity,  would  look  at  me 
curiously  as  a'  particularly  slim  ray 
from  the  northern  lights.  I  was  not  fat 
and  scant  of  breath  then  as  I  became 
somewhat  later,  though  I  have  since 
passed  into  the  role  of  the  lean  and  slip- 
pered pantaloon.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Edwin  Forrest  was  playin.H  at  our 
"loftier  academe"  and  Ctibas  was  danc- 
iu'g  on  the  offtimes  of  his  perfoiniances. 
How  )nany  playgoers  remember  t;i)s  fas- 
cinating Spanish  dancer'.'  Not  many, 
pioti:i!dy,  although  she  err ated- quite  an 
excitement  among  the  young  men,  and 


ently  confirmed  by  a  publisher 
speaking  at  the  Conference  of  the 
English  Association  at  Bedford  Col- 
lege. "I  believe  there  is  a  larger 
reading  public  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history.  That  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  men  in  the  trenches 
and  in  the  hospitals;  but  at  home  the 
darkened  streets  and  difficulties  of 
amusement  have  driven  people  back 
on  books."  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
discussing  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  production  and 
reading  of  literature,  remarked  that 
people  had  turned  to  poetry  for  an 
assurance  of  comfort. 

The  English  people  may  now  read 
I 'I. e  try  to  a  greater  extent  than  be- 
fore, but  the  war  has  not  yet  in- 
spired English  poets  to  write  verses' 
that  hav^  the  promise  of  long  life. 
In  France  the  people  are  too  busy 
to  write  or  to  read.  In  Germany 
there  is  the  "Song  of  Hate,"  also 


one  of  thorn  .vas  indiscreet  enou^'h  lo  jsome  ribald  and  popular  verses  on 

write  an  acrostic  about  her  tiiat  would  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  There 
have  entitled  him  to  criminal  prosecu-  Koerner  of  the  present  War. 

'.irn  if  his  personality  .lad  been  discov-  .  . 

ered.   It  was  about  thi:,  time.  too.  that  ^  ''I'ses  mnumerable  from  the  firing 

Forrest  with  his  usual  indiscretion  had  on  Fort  Sumter  to  the  close  of  the 

a  noie  at  the  head  of  the  play  posters  ^j^ji  ^j^,.  ^g,.Q  written.  The  curious 
attacking  the  critic  of  the  Boston  Daily       ...        ,  „  .  ,,         ,  ti. 

Courier  on  account  cf  his  reflections  on  « And  many  of  them  by  Northern 

t'le  then  temporary  ni.-^nagement  of  the  and  Southern  poets  in  the  "Rebellion 

theatre  in  which  the  tragedian  was  In-  Record."     What  three  poems  stand 


The  words  "hyphen"  and  "hy'if, 
phenated"  have  fallen  into  disreput^ 
in  this  country  within  the  last  two 
years.  An  odious  meaning  is  at- 
tached to  them.  Many  have  insisted 
that  the  hyphen  should  disappear. 
They  meant  that  it  should  be  dropped 
out  of  politics;  that  it  should  in  no 
case  stand  before  the  word  "Ameri- 
can." 

There  are  those  who  regret  that 
the  hyphen  is  already  ignored  in 
many  printing  houses,  used  only  in 
the  obnoxious  way,  "German-Ameri- 
can," "Irish-American"  and  so  on, 
Hccording  to  the  original  nationality 
of  the  hyphenated.  A  few  months 
ago  a"'  contributor  to  Notes  and 
tjueries  was  sorely  distressed  because 
he  noted  that  the  words  "lamp-posts," 
'fountpena''  and  other  ungainly 
words  were  creeping  into  printed ' 
Bngligh,  even  into  "staid  and  elderly 
newspapers  of  some  distinction."  He 
objected  to  "boatrace,"  "mineown- 
ers."  "There  can  be  no  reason  why 
the  great  demand  in  modern  nomen- 
clature for  these  useful  little  bars 
which  soften  linked  words  should 
diminish  the  sup,ply  required  to  pre- 
jvent  our  printed  language  from  look- 
ing ugly  and  uncouth." 

Sticklers  for  precise  punctuation 
arc  constantly  filling  with  printmg  iGlrofla,""  pTayed  "in "  this'  "country.    The  ,  ,     u  ,      .  ,  . 

houses  -which  live  their  own  rules,  kther  called  to  his  wife  Aurora,  "Au-  ^^'ses  to  be  named  with  th 
'  ^  '  'by  the  four  men  just  named. 


terested.  The  unfortunate  scribe  wa.s 
called  "a  creature  bearing  the  n.ame  of 
i  Parker";  a  terrible  taunt  characteristic 
!of  the  man  who  hissed  Macready.  Tlie 
jl-'oi  rest  House,  i'owevti  ,  has  re  Icemed 
llhe  famo  of  the  blus'eri.  g  star  ',\dio  had 
Ino  rival  as  Coriolanus  on  the  American 
|stage. 

To  come  back  to  my  muttons.  The 
iunker  Hill  Aurora  was  rather  a  flam- 
)oyant  name  for  a  journal,  but  not 
lore  spread  eagle  than  The  Flag  of 
)ur  LTnlon,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
Heason's  Line  of  Battleship,  The  Yankee 
ade.  The  True  Flag,  and  the  American 


out  in  bold  relief?  , Whitman's 
"Burial  Hymn  of  Lincoln,"  ("When 
Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom'd"),  "My  Captain,"  and  Low- 
ell's "Commemoration  Ode."  No 
one  of  them  sounds  the  Tyrtaean 
note.  There  were  stirring  poems 
written  during  the  civil  war,  appeals. ' 
invectives,  dirges,  poems 'descript  ive 
of  battles  on  land  and  §ea';  they  had 
their  effect  at^/the  time.  Some  of 
them  are  still  remembered  by  col- 


Union,  periodicals  well  known  when  Bos 

|;on  prided  itself  on  being  the  Athens  of  llectors  of  anthologies.  How  many 
America.  BAIZE.  recall   the   names   of   H.  H. 

j  Whenever  we  hear  or  see  the  word  Brownell,  Porceythe  Willson,  Timrod, 
['aurora"  we  think  of  a  foolish  jest  in  Hayne?  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
fhe  first  English  J^p'''*^^^;  no   English    poet  has   yet  written 

best 
Per- 


'  The  Old  Fourth. 

As  the  Worl''  \Vags.: 

At  Nickersvti's  store  today  a  little  boy 
came  in  while  we  were  talking  about 
affairs  In  Mexico.  He  asked  for  tor- 
pedoes;' for  some  that  were  as  long  as 
his  hand,  and  he  also  asked  for  the 
biggest  firecrackers.  He  was  pale-faced; 
Die  wore  spectacles;  to  outward  eyes  a 
harmless,  gentle  boy;  yet,  think  of  his 
neighbors'  nerves  on  the  night  before 
the  Fourth  and  all  that  day.  No  doubt 
he  will  help  ring  the  church  bell  and 
blow  a  horrid  horn. 

As  I  observed  him.  I  went  back  In 
mind  to  my  own  boyhood.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  envied  him.  I  felt  like  buyin 
the  noisiest  explosives  for  my  own  use. 
Then  I  remembered  a  -propositiou  laid 
"down  by  Spinoza;  "He  who  recollects 
a  thing  which  h?  once  enjoyed  desires 
to  possess  it  under  the  same  circum- 
'  stances  as  those  with  which  he  first  en- 
joyed it."  I  came  to  my  senses.  For 
me  the  Fourth  must  now  be  only  a  day 
of  memories,  not  of  active,  thunderous 
enjoyment. 

In  my  boyhood  there  was  only  one 
kind  of  torpedo.  It  was  about  the  size 
|Of  a  gum  drop.  Sometimes  standing  be- 
hind a  tree  we  threw  them  on  the  side- 
!walk,  timing  carefully  the  approach  of 
the  elderly  man  or  a  Willy  boy.  There 
were  no  cannon  crackers.  We  were 
contented  with  the  small  Chinese 
(crackers,  wrapped  in  paper  with  strings 
iand  fascinating  characters,  with  an  odor 
that  was  sweeter  to  us  than  the  fra- 
grance of  rose  or  honey-suckle.  We  were 
not  contented,  however,  with  the  num- 
ber of  packages  allowed  us.  There 
were  boys  whose  fathers  bought  for 
them  a  full  box.  For  us  there  were 
comparatively  few.'  perhaps  a  dozen 
packages.  We  were  ungi-ateful,  rebel- 
lious, pouting,  whining,  "Other  boys 
have  a  lot.  Why  can't  we  have  as 
many?"  In  those  days,  when  the  min- 
ister was  an  authority,  in  the  village 
and  there  was  a  literal  interpretation  of 
ithe  Scriptures,  with  special  attention  to 
jcertain  precepts  of  King  Solomon  con- 
Icerning  the  education  of  the  young,  pa- 
rents were  not  given  to  argument  with 
itheir  offspring. 

We  never  had  enough  firecrackers. 
{And  when  does  man  have  enough  '  of 
anything?  As  we  walked  up  the  hill  of 
life,  we  thought  we  could  never  have  > 
'enough  of  raw  oysters,  welsh  rabbits, 
asparagus,  ale.  (We  have  seen  men 
who  thought  they  could  drink  all  the 
ale  in  town  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon or  evening.  Self-deceivers,  every 
one  of  them!)  Now  that  we  are  run- 
ning down  the  other  side  of  the  hill— 
and  the  pace  is  swifter  every  day— d  - 
we  regret  that  we  did  not  have  enough: 
Fortunate  are  they  that  are  content 
with  little,  whether  it  be  money,  food, 
drink,  knowledge. 

We  smell  again  t'le  burnt  fire  crack- 
ers: again  we  apply  the  punk  to  the 
liroken  cracker  to  see  it  fizz  or  sputter. 
■  Again  we  laugh  as  a  horse  prances  and 
i  strives  to  run  startled  by  a  bunch  which 
j  explodes  near  his  front  feet  while  tlie 
driver  tries' to  reach  us  with  liis  whii>. 
;<:)  day  of  noise  and  danger,  day  of  lem- 
ionade.  ice  cream""  and  bell.v  ache!  '  ' 
day  that  sometimes  ended  in  a  flogging 
iand  a  dismissal  of  boy,  supperless,  f- 
bed! 

Then  there  were  the  fireworks,  which 
'we  weie  permitted  to  see  when  we  had 
[been  reasonably  -.vell-beha ved.  Some  of 
tlie  neighbors  were  invited  to  sit  on  th.- 
Iveranda.  The  father  superintended  tlr: 
Idisplay:  There  were  rockets,  Roman  can- 
Idles,  flower  pots,  Bengal  lights,  revolvinu 
Liin  wheels,  fiery  serpents.  In  those  day 
j  rockets  made  a  tremendous  noise  as  the;, 
shot  skywaid,  higher  than  Mt.  Tom 
IMt.  HoiyoUe.  Their  crackin.g  in  the  an- 
\\  as  surely  heard  across  the  Connecticut 
Ml  elm-lined  streets  of  old  Hadley.  Whai 
joN-  next  day  to  find  the  sticks  In  tlf 
vegetable  garden  or  in  Dr.  Barrett  - 
back  vard.  The  father  with  a  gauntleu-d 
nd  hel.l  bravely  the  Roman  candle.-, 
hero  for  the  night,  conscious  of  ad- 
miration. The"'Oh  !.  oh  !"  of  the  ladies 
bnade  him  young  again.  The  wonder  wa-; 
i(li;it  he  did  not  reassure  them  witli : 
'-'Tl'ere's  nb  clanger."  When  there  w-'i:- 
1  '  I  ->  n  light,  there  would  he  tit  _ 

1  -randa.  Miss  Fanny  put  n|  ' 


n  long'"' Htno.  (l^^Tia 

beard  ia  looke<l  on  faNoiiiM;.  ij\  Uie^ 
military  a>ithorities,  hence  his  nick- 
name ■■pollu." 

A  VEXING  QUESTION 


In  a  discussion  in  the  Duma  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
regulations  concerning  the  sale  of 


The  Hi-ra'.J  i-ot  Imm  ,  .  ii.m.  ■  i- 
„.  the  faol  that  a  mnn  had  set  tir- 
t„  a  house  In  orcler  to  kill  a  .-at  .1 
black  cat  that  had  cast  a  spoil  ^'""^ 
that  he  had  also  moulded  silver  buUet-s 
.u.  the  ordinary  bullets  of  conimcrc. 
■I  Nicker-  „.ent  through  the  cat   without  mm   

>.  iHKlt.  This '.to'-y  led,^^^^^^  in  Russia,  one  speaker  as 

rrcere^Brho:^.omf  n!^^^^^  that   drunUenness   was  be_ 

1 1»    was  a 

tiess  men  In  cities,  are  superstitious.     ,  coming  as  prevalent  as  it  was  De- 

io.al  hand-en  read  vesterday  In  a  foreifrn  news-  ^^^^  j^jg^  asserted; 

nd  th..  Ton.on..  Paper  «.at ^he  peasants    not  being  able  to: 

for  three  months.    This  Ingenious  per-  ,  supply     themselves     with     vodka,  ^ 

fnn  kept  a  set  of  books  which  showed  gQ^gj^j  exhilaration  and  forgetful-; 
■■      : .'    V'^^that  since  the  war  he  ^art  earned  hy  drinking  large  quantities 

leaned  in  the  air  with  I  ,pning   fortunes   about  J2oi»  a  monin.  „  „„iici,    onn  dp  cologne 

Th..  .steeple  of .  i^" ^"fg  „„t  necessary  for  the  client  to  ■  of  furniture  po  Ish    eau  de  ^0  «  ne 

iho  llromen  10 ;  (.^,1       him  In  person.    All  letters  were  ^nd  other  substitutes.     He  did  nol 

'  >'d  Church  wj'-s ,  pron,ptiy  an.swered.  Some  of  them  found  g^pj^in    how    poor    peasants  were! 

[Uu   -        •  .'  •f's-aso.    ThcM  ,n  the  office  showed  ama7^ng  crcduim-  purchase  eau   de  cologne, 

ftl^r,.  ,       1       been  pathorcd  to  his  lath- ,  Qne  correspondent  wished  a  talisman  aDie   to  purLiittrto 

pore,,.  ,  n  I       '.;,  ;\h.-  engine...  polished  L^J^^^g  T lost  reef  where  there  wa.s  which,  even  when  it  IS  not  of  the 

■ning  '     Where    a,e    the    red' Spanish    gold   mine;    another   aske'l  traditional      and      famous      i  anna 

,   the   triiniprts?     Gone   with  for  a  fluid  to  make  her  "ephew  unn  ^  ^  gei^om  within  the  reach 

IS.  pinwhccls,   crackers.   .=;on«  .,(or  military  service;  a  third  demamip.       _       /  v,„^tilP<;t 

...  -that  set  them  oft  and  those        ointment  that  would  render  his  boU>  of  the  humblest 

,  d  on  and  clapped  their  hands.  I  m^^gjbie  so  that  he  could  be  preseiu       it    ig    ,n    Russian    Milages  aiia 

\  little  hov  at  the  end  of  this  |j,ngeen  at  the  secret  sessions  of  govern-  towns    as   it  is   in   villages  of  this 

■ourth  go  to  bed  tired,  happy,  without  .^ent:  while  a  fourth  w-as  willmg  i;^  country    where   the   prohibition  of 
nd.ic.-.~.  with  ryes  and  Angers  intact.  Ip^y  uberally   for   something   to  can.  .  .  ,„t_„i„^tlnp  llauors  Is 

*^  -  ■   .f  i«,.L-iuw  tr,  r,.me!  i^^'^  ^^.^  ,,ai,.  to  grow  and  to  cause  the  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  ib 

'hair  of  her  rival  to  fall  out.    Some  enforced.    Those  who  have  a  crav- 

'  wrote  for  an  incantation  to  brins  about  .  strong  waters  will  eagerly 

l^e^wtrr^and^irapiec^^^^^^^^^^^^  drink   patent   medicines   in  which; 

chann  there  Is  only  a  trace  of  alcohol, , 

  bay    rum,  flavoring    extracts,  Ja-' 

With  the  Army.  maica  ginger,  anything  that  stlmu- 

Newspaper  correspondents  are  allowed  i^tes  for  the  moment.     It  may  be 
to  go  with  the  militia  to  the  border,  but      ^  these    unfortunates  that, 

^t^p'^rt-on'^iexicrn't-oU^r-^SlZld  p-:-  their  last  state  Is  worse  than  the 

mLsslon    be    granted   in   case   of*war?  fij-gt.      A   man    in   a   state   Of  beer. 

There  are  some  newspapers  that  would;  foolish,  an  unpleasant  ob- , 

not  have  a  fine  sense  of  reticence,  when  disagreeable  at  home,  unable 

the  exerciso  of  that  qua  ity  would  be!  jeci,  aisdgi eeduio  , 

o^vhetoS   or   necessary.     Would    they  to  work  until  he  recovers,  but  his 

"Where     Are     My     Children/     from  a  feeimg  of  loyalty  to  the  country  general  health  is  not  so  seriously 

.             T.       .       •  follow  the  example  of  the  English  press  t;ed  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  what 

Shown  at  Maiestic  Theatre,,  that^ did ^not  h^nt^at  th^^^^^^^^  unnatural  stimu- 

PrP<;Pnt<5  Difficult  Theme  in-  channel  untn  the  last  soldier  was  safely  lants.  The  liquor  question  has  not 
rreseniS    UiniCUIl    intimc    "'.j^^^g^,,   Would  they  not  chafe  at  .sup- j         beejj    satisfactorily    solved  In 

\liu\ri     Vai     nirtnifiori     Wav  :  pressed  '■Journalistic  enterpiise?"  Would 

Vivid     Yet     Uigniliea     Wdy        the  censor  be  re.spected?    Early  m  our 
_  _  .  civil    war    Vanitv    Fair    published  a 

Acted  by  Tyrone  Power  and  ,,artoon  of  Edwin  m.  siamon,  -the 

great  Incensor  of  the  Press." 
CaOable  Company.  i     Only  a  few   days  ago   alleged  facts 

^"•^  ^  damaging  to  the  nation  were  pubhshed 

broadcast.    There  was  a  lack  of  neccs- 


IthOUl  th'; 


thought  of  lockjaw  to  cornel 
HKllKliMER  JOHNSON. 


ilRTH  CONTROL 
FILM  THRILLS 
AND  PREACHES 


this  country.  Some  believe  that; 
the  conditions  of  village  or  cltyj 
life  would  be  vastly  improved  if  ; 
good  beer  and  ale  were  sold  under  j 
certain  restrictions  and  under  the 
charge  of  the  authorities.  Others  | 
this  theory  is 
could  not; 


out  of  the  chi 
huuf-    without    crowding,    whir  h  la 
absurd.     The   thing   cannot   he  done.' 
Everybody  knows  it  t  annot  be  done.  I 
and   vet    everybody    tries    It;    and  I 
have  stood,  on  a  warm  day.  In  close 
personal  contact  with   four  adjacent 
people,  on  a  staircase  for  over  twenty! 
minutes  in  the  attempt  to  Bel  from, 
the  front  door  ■to  the  back  parlor,  in  j 
a  crowd  whUli  was  movinif  upxvard*! 
with   the   speed  of   a   gfrowing  v«ge-  ' 
table. 

1  Bhould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herkimer 
•Tohnson  (author  of  "Sociology.  Domes- 
tic and  Korelgn."  "The  Sociolosry  of 
Marriage,"  and  other  worksl  what  the 
objection  Is  to  having  the  two  different 
things  on  two  <ilfTerent  days,  and  hav- 
ing them  comfortable.  If  th»  bride 
wants  a  reception  to  show  her  wedding- 
dress  (a  most  piaise worthy  object!  let 
her  have  it.  I^ct  hCr  have  a  ball.  If 
she  Hies,  and  then,  a  week  or  so  after- 
ward, let  her  get  married  peacefully 
and  comfortably  In  any  way  she  pre- 
fers. Instead  of  having  two  wholly  Ir- 
relevant and  disconnected  things  crowd- 
ed together  h\  immediate  succession,  to 
the  damage  and  detriment  of  both. 

And.  by  the  way.  will  you  plea.se  ask 
Mr.  .Tohnson  another  thing.  Why  Is  It 
that  brides  sometimes  smile,  but  brides- 
maids never?  lA)ok  at  the  next  bunch 
that  you  happen  to  see  going  up  or 
down  the  aisle.  Their  faces  are  hiaek 
with  gloom.  They  always  arc.  Neither 
you.  nor  I.  nor  anybody  else  ever  saw  a 
ijridesmald  smile  In  church.  They  act 
as  If  the  bride  were  going  to  be  guil- 
lotined, not  niBrrled,  and  as  If  the  mo«t 
appropriate  mu.sic  would  be,  not  the 
Wedding  Marcli.  but  the  March  to  ttiA 
Scaffold.  The  usbcis  are  better.  They 
generally  look  more  or  less  exhausted 
from  running  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
but  show  a  certain  hardy  cheerfulnes."). 
But  bridesmaids  are  always  gloomy. 
There  isn't  a  little  snip  of  a  chorus 
girl  on  the  stage  who  could  nol  give 
them  cards  and  spades  on  smiling  whp,> 
her  turn  comes  to  be  looked  at.  Why 
.should  not  the  bridesmaids  be  trained 
to  smile  a."-  well  as  the  chorus  girls,  as 
part  of  their  official  duty?  rJrantiiig. 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  a  wed- 
ding Is  the  most  depressing  thing  them. 
Is.  except  a  comU  opera,  why  should 
not  the  bridesmaids  keep  their  end  un 
as  well  as  the  chorus  girl.s?  Cannot 
Mr.  Johnson  do  something  about  It? 

A  FIRST  NIGHTER. 
Boston,  July  4. 


 j  broadcast,    mere  wa.-i  a.  lo^iv       ..^v.-.-  vuciia<=  >."^    

^,  ,.,  sary  equipment:  there  were  not  rifles  t)elieve  that,  while  thi; 

•  Where  Are   My  Children?     the ^^^^^^ .  ^y^^  cartridges  did  not  fit  the  ^^^^^         principle,  it 
much    discussed    photoplay    dealing  i  ^ns ;  there  were  no  horses  and  mules .  nractice  There 

With  birth  control,  had  its  first  pub-|  Srci^Th^n^^n^a  ^ U^^o^"!  a7e\  h^  is  no 

Me  performance  in  Boston  last  even-  ':L"<^^'^'='°^"'"^'  """,.....,,„„„  ,,<.„i»ri  bvi  ..      ...     ,        .    ^.   ^^.^^  „.„if 


These  statements  have  been  denied  °y\-'gQQi"  ale  or  beer;  that  malt 
••officers  In  high  authority."    in  spite  of  ^^j,  v.'&ters, 

Tr:^[^\\:rLKZltZ^^^^^^^^^  an  abommatlon.  Meanwhile 
will  accept  the  denial?    Suppose  the'pj.Qjjjbition    seldom    prohibits;  ll- 

.statements  were  true?    Was  it  prudent,  otten    leads    to  abuses; 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  such    ^-as  it  patriotic  to  publish  them?  Did  not  ^    v,,nmpn    ruin  health 

subjects  Should  be  discussed  only  in  the    the  publication  encourage  ^-l-^^^-^nJ^""^  d  hv  dr^Mn^  more  harm- 

I  '^lexlco"    Tt    certainly    caused    nations-and  mind  by  drinking  more  narm 

privacy  of  the  home  or  the  doctors}  '^'^^'^'^^         ^^^^^  to  smile.    And  how  -■ 


ing  at  the  Majestic  Theatre.    In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  private  per- 
formance   for    censors,  physicians 
and  clergymen. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  such 


across   cnc  ov-.-ciu    i>^'  . 
office,  while  others  hold  that  the  theatre,  ^j.j        publication  help  the  condition  in 


ful    substitutes    for    liquor    or  by 


lelp  the  conaiiion  in  .  uqV,;^ 

is  the  place  where  great  evils  may  bei  l^nv ^way'^^^'DId' It ' convert  one  of  the  Contracting  the  d^ig  habit.  , 
brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  mild-eyed  to  the  doctrine  of  prepared-    H  ^  /^/^ 

the  public  and  thus  be  corrected.  "''sVt  without  reason  did  Lord  Kitchener     London    newspapers    comment    on  a 

The  daring  of  "Where  are  My  Chll-i  fro^-n  on  war  correspondents,  as  boiiu:  „j.g^  German  Dictionary,"  consisting 
dren?"  lies  in  the  theme  rather  than'  in  the  way,  and  as  siting  Information  ^  Germanised  "enemy  words."  Eng- 
ta  the  treatment  of  it.  and  this  theme-"  i^JJ^f^^t'^Z^,  that'm^ghl  be 'm^.rious;  „sh'and  French,  which  have  long  been 

used  m  the   business  and  every  day 


The  "American  Hymn." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Joyed  me  to  see  Warren  H.  Cud- 
worth's  implied  praise  of  a  fine  national 
anthem  when  he  spoke  of  "the  too-Iittle- 
known  'American  Hymn.'  " 

Too-little  known  it  is.  indeed,  and  for 
no   good   reason.     The   music   to  this 
.  "Speed  Our  Republic"  has  dignity,  beaut j 
]  of    melody,     splendid    climax— and  i' 
thoroughly  singable.    I  never  hear  It- 
!  and  we  sometimes  do  hear  It  played  b' 
bands  In  patriotic  medleys— w  thout  feel 
ing  like  taking  off  my  hat  to  Keller 
German  though  he  was.  for  producini 
what  in  my  humble,  but  still  legltiinatf 
opinion,  is  the  finest  of  them  all  on  thi 
side  the   water,   and   should   long  ag 
have  been  decreed  our  official  nations 
anthem.  '    J.  H.  A. 

East  Boston.  July  1. 


I  suppress  facts  that  might  be  injurious, 
waa  no  doubt  chosen  by  the  writers  of,      jg  hard  for  them  to  send  compara- 
the  scenario  with  one  eye  on  the  boxi  tlvely  colorless  reports 
office 


Thev  would  not  be  content  with  graphic 
T>        .  ...  .        ^-     „  .  ^    ,u     descriptions    of    landscapes,    flora  and 

Presented  in  a  dignified  manned,  the  ^^un^  and  atmospheric  co 
scenes  are  realistic,  rather  than  objec- 
tionable. There  are  the  elements  of 
popularity  commonly  found  in  any  sue-; 
cessful  "thriller,"  the  touches  of  sentl-^ 
nient,  the  harrowing  incidents,  the  vll-j 
lains  are  con\incing  In  their  guilt. 

Various  phrases   of   the  subject  are;, 
represented.    There  is  the  kindly  andi 
compassionate    doctor    who,  heartsick! 
m  observations  of  struggling  humanJ 
y  during  his  visits  in  the  slums,  be-' 
'eves  that   steps   should   be  taken  to 
limit  the  families  of  the  extreme  poor. 

The  Social  Butterfly. 
^There    Is    the   social    butterfly,    -Mrs.  b;Vore  "BulY  Ru,i"  Russell. 

Carlo,  who  submits  to  illegal  opera- 1  ^  j-.^.tyg  fought  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
-ons  that  she  may  pursue  undisturbed  ^1^.    paesar    described    his    advani  es. 

combats  and  retreats;  Xcnophon  told 
for  schoolboys  of  today  how  he  led  his 
10  000  to  the  sea.  The  three  did  not  con- 
tribute picturesque  articles  to  dally 
newspapers.  Two  of  them  were  com- 
manders and  their  own  censors. 

Warlike  Whiskerage. 

Do  the  English  blunder,  insisting  on 


world,  but  are  now  offlcialy  co;idemned.  | 
The  London  newspapers  say    s^atea,  1 
ae.-5ci.yt."..^  Thp  not  condemned,  but  we  object  stienu- 

fauna.  and  atmospheric  conditions.  'The  not  c       ^^^^  introduction  of  "strafed 
zeal  of  their  printing  houses  hath  eaten  ""^'^      English  language,   m  the  first 
them  up.  ,    ^  .  I  Place  the  German  verb  "strafen''  does  | 

There  have  been  Instances  of  yar  cor-  P'^^^       precisely  what  the  Londoner.  , 
respondents  serving  greatly  their  coun-   "o?-  "'^f "  means.  I 
try  by  the  exposure  of ., rank  abuses^    ^'^i"'^  j^'^^i'^^'frVgeblatt  of  June  11  P 
Witness  the  letters  of  WiUlam  Howard    ..J'l^^^.hort  list  of  substitutes  invent- 
Russell   to  the  London  Times  in  the  hshed  ^^"^"^^  '  committee  of  the 

Crimean  war.   Lord  Raglan  had  then  to    ed  by  ^^^^^uag 

reckon  with  a  man  who.  knowing  noth-    Police  Fresiaency   —  1 


A  Filal  Omission. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  published  I 
appreciative  review  of  the  wtirk  done  t 
Mme.    DIeulafoy,    explorer,  archaeolo 
gist  and  writer.    It  omitted,  however 
to  state  her  crowning  glory.  The  French 
government    gave    her    permission  to 
wear  trousers.    Nor  was  this  a  lower 
honor  than  her  election  to  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions. 


in-'  of  war,  criticised  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  published  sketches,  explained 
movements,  "put  in  print  all  that  was 
said  or  even  whispered  by  his  ow^n  sub-  ; 
ordlnates."  ' 
There  were  three  great  war  correspond-  ; 


"BNBMY  W0HD8" 


NISW  IgBRMAN  SfJB- 
STIXCTB. 
FelnschnapS. 
Ihiftwnrcn. 
Pflan»fnptinclipn. 
BeklMderti 


Kleiderin. 


may  pursue  undisturbed 
er  round  of  gaieties.  There  is  little 
illian,  the  housekeeper's  daughter,  who 
shielded  too  long  from  the  knowledge 
of  fundamental  facts  by  a  conservative 
mother,  sins  through  innocence  and, 
terrified,  submits  to  an  operation.  Her 
death  follows. 

There  is  the  evil  doctor  who  is  ulti- 
nately  exposed  and  sentenced  to  penal 
-ervitude.    There  in  Mrs.  Walton,  selfish 
nampcred.  who  refuses  to  fulfil  tlie 
-t  function  of  womanhood,  and  is 
tor  at  nr.  Malfit's  establishment 
'ed  maternity  expresses  itself 
i  and  solicitude  for  her  pets, 
.inally  the  rood  district  attor- 
\\  iilton,   who  prosecutes  the  evil 
•r,  unwittingly  a  victim  of  his  mal- 
;  lice. 

When  Walton  discovers  his  wife's 
name    oh    Dr.    Malflt's  books 


Liqueur. 
PBrfumerlc. 
Jardiniere. 
OonfectloD. 

S°rXir.  Vorsteck.r. 
Sweater.  ^  Schluepfer. 

SmokiDK  lEnplish  worO 
uspd  by  Germans  for 
dinner  or  smoking- 
lucketl  ^  Abpnrtjacke. 

Mas4nr  Hellknoter. 
rnnflserie  Susskost. 
CMgnon.  NackenstuocU 

But  this  wish  to  throw  overboard 
foreign  words  in  German  use  is  nol 
new  A  society  for  this  purpose  waj. 
formed  long  before  the  presen  war. 
and  little  dictionaries  of  words  pe- 


Unmltlgated  Woe. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  informs  us  that 
the  English  navy  has  not  yet  gone  out 
of  mourning  for  Nelson,  while  all  i'^i 
officers  are  wearing  a  black  band  on  tiie 
arm  In  memory  of  Lord  Kitchenc,-. 
1  "Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  three 
rows  of  white  tape  round  the  edging  of 
ithe  blue  collar,  "find  the  black  silk  .scarf 
'knotted  in  front,  which  form  part  of  tlie 
.bluejacket's  dress  uniform.  The  form<  r 
commemorate  Nelson's  three  .-^ost 
famous  victories.  Copenhagen,  die  Nile 
and  Traf.-ilgar.  while  the  scarf  w.f.:-  liv.-L 
adopted  by  Nelson's  seamen  as  a  mailc 
of  mourning  for  their  dead  hero,  mud 
'hBS  been  retained  ever  since." 


DO  the  English  blunder,  '"f'-'""^^^!^""''^;'"^,^  professions  and  the  arts 
their  military  shaving  regtilations?  Sol-t  cullar       ^'^  P^^^^^^^e    one    for  the 


dlers  roust  allow  the  mustache  to  gi'ow, 
but  must  keep  the  chin  clean  and  side, 
whiskers   closely   trimmed.     L  ntil  IhWi 
sailors  were  allowed  to  raise  only  very  , 
short  side   whiskers.     "It  u.sed   to  be  1 
.commonly    accepted    that    any  clean- 
■-shaved   man   in    the   streets,  shabbily 
lidressed  but  unmistakably  a  gentleman. 
^mUBt    be    a    half-pay    naval  officer. 
>    on    Dr.    Malflt's    books   he    re- We  1869  sailors  have  been  perm^  te^^ 
he.,  her  bitteriy.     Repentant,  she   to  grow  "justaches    beard^  o^notWng 
herself  in  the  condition  of  many  '  k-ers.         all  must  be  grow  no,  n^^^^^ 
n  who  have  sought  inxmunitv  inland  all  .  M^r^nes  can 

.tions.  She  is  physically  unfitted  the  olhe,"  ha"''  tt^^.  '  '  l^se  Durin^ 
notlurhood,  and  through  her  wrong- i:  grow-^whiskorage  a.  t  e>  P^ease^  m 

-  -'^."-^^  '^-»>-«^  -"-  ircour-ge^d^o^^^ortaldrfor'prrtec 

tlon  against  the  severe  cold.    It  ,s  said 
that  the  appear-  -      ^    -  bearded 
.„    T^_o  war  made 

.oumrv  for 

hcaro.=  t3^n^ 


Dcd  to  a  childless  old 
i  c  picture  is  acted  by  a  competent 
pany  with  Tyrone  Power,  the  domi- 
as  the  district  attorney. 


1?  figure, 
perfoiria  o 


were  published.  The  one  for  the 
thaaTtre  and  music  was  reviewed  some 
years  ago  in  the  Herald. 

Weddings  '  nd  Brides. 
\s  the  World  Wags: — 
Thank  Heaven  June  is  over,  ana  ^ 
!we  have  not  got  to  go  to  many  more, 
weddings.  I  averaged  seven  a  day 
last  month,  and  am  nearly  dead.  | 
What  strikes  you  about  them  is; 
their  utter  conventionality.  The  higl  - 
Pst  ideal  of  a  wedding  seems  to  be 
^Kot  1,  shall  be  exactly  like  all  other 
^dd  ngt^'oH^nality  and  Inventio^ 
are  exhausted  in  discovering  n  eat^^ 
of  repressing  and  avoiding  l  ej-H.l'^ 
est  divergence  from  toe  regula-  form_ 
There  is  always  a  church  first  and 


1  reception  a 


aflorwnrd,  an 


d    the  P 


a 

rob- 


I  noon  and 


ipiii 


of  life  seer 


.ill  tlif 


Much  has  been  said  -bout  ^h^^r, 
r ^VU^e^'hlvt  Jal^-^-n^^^^^ 

'^Ssitions   formerly   held   ^r.^Zr.  or 
rtow  appears  t^at  wome  , 
,treet  cars  ,n  that  c.t>  we  ^^^^ 
fortnight   ago^    T.^^.^^  '.?P°ewspaper  of 

of    Berlin.     This   J°""' „_rt,,„.„rs  com 
worid  that  the  women  co"f the 
plained  of  the  treatment    o  -'u^';^^„,  , 
ire  subjected  by  ^°"^%°'/'^;Ct  of 

^„^;"'thli;"^e^a.:^^as  fo^^  . 
rrmrreasrof  pay  - J3  -nt.  - 
7         ">    rpduction  of  worK,n«  ."  ,, 

To  dai,:-'rpoiice  p-^-;r»t";i^t' 

Uriy  morning  ''""-"f,  'Assaults 
against  the  constant  »»"^,7't„ev  are 
and  molestations  ,  ^''^hc  tinVehng 
subjected  on  the  part  of  tnc 


■ars 

•iliii.  ihc  iioilimi.  in  >  1"  rprsonal 
■lowlecise.  was  grossly  rude  toward 
men.    Officers  walking  two  or  three 

least  would  shove  women,  residents 
strangrers.  into  the  gutter.  Officers 
ul  civilians  would  stare  offensively  at 
'>nien  in  restaiirapts.  jostle  them  in 

.uert  halls,  theatres,  the  opera  house, 
lie  Berliner  in  those  day.s  was  heartily 
isliked  in  other  parts  of  the  German 


laO  no  ref-reations,  'fJW&r.'-'ion.':, 
amusements.  She  was  not  ihteresfed 
in  Hrt.  literature,  science,  politics, 
I)liilantliropy.  It  was  her  one  wish 
that  lier  eon  shoulri  be  the  wealthi- 
est man,  as  sho  v.'a.s  oiio  of  the  rich- 
est vvomen,  il' .noi  tin'  i  ichesi,  in  the 
world.  To  ;icroi)i)ili,sli  tliis  .she  was 
amazln.^l.v  (hiifly  in  her  dailv  rou- 


npire.    His  reputation  had  cro.ssed  the  thi'iftv  that  she  was  callei 

antler.    We  remember  an  incident  m 


'Up  Swiss  Canton  Vaud.  High  up  there 
w  as  a  chalet  which  sen  ed  as  a  resting- 
'  place  for  mountain  climbers.  It  was 
\kcpt  by  two  young  women,  known 
(hroughout  the  canton.  If  any  German 
ipplied  tor  supper  and  a  night's  lodging, 
lliere  was  one  question:  "Are  you  from 
B<>rlin?"  When  a  stranger  replied, 
'■\Vhy  do  you  ask  that  questionr'  the 
nnswer  was,  "Because  of  all  those  that 
'  ome  here.  Berliners  are  the  only  ones 
•hat  are  fresh  with  us  and  offer  rude- 

jT^SS." 

Tn  those  years  William  the  First  was  i 


jnean;  indifferent  to  everythins;  that 
makes  life  beautiful  oi-  even  comfort- 
able. The  moralist  will  tjuote  from 
Bcclesiastes.  Bplctetus,  Thoreau. 
choice  passages  that  were  intended 
to  console  the  poor,  but  have  often 
encouraged  the  lazy. 

The  moralist  looks  on  only 
side  of  the  .shield.  Mrs.  (Jreen 
a  shrewd  investor.  She  did 
speculal';'.      J-ter  operations  in 


lot  tne  aeii. 

Of  the  ollft,  but  they  were  dear«r  than 
itheT«  T""  day^ 
iTh  ^^?f  °n  the  Island. 

,  "heep'a  milk 

!  n  their  coffee.  The  natives  spoke  In  a 
language  that  was  unwritten,  a  com- 
Ipound  of  Frisian  and  Platt-Deutsch.  but 
k^^^,  English,  They  were  a 

Simple  kindly  folk.  House  doors  were 
not  locked  at  night.  Strangers  were  wel- 
comed, and  at  dan^fes  in  a  hall  permitted 
to  take  partners,  young  and  old,  without 
formal  Introduction.  The  pastor  of  the 
Church  was  fond  of  beer  and  Longfol- 
low's  poetry.  * 


one 
w  as 
not 
the 


King  of  Pru.s.sia  and  Emperor  of  Ger-  jmarket  did  not  bring  ruin  to  others, 
many.    He  was  beloved,  as  wa-s  the  son  Ighe  was  not  a  gambler.    She  boughl  | 


It  Is  curious  how  hard  It  is  to  get  an  i 
obvious,  elementary  truth  into  people's  ' ''ose  who  Were  nearest  to  her  say 
heads.  Tou  hammer  away  without  re-  !liat  she  w;,s  charitably  inclinpd- 
suit,  and  then,  suddenly,  when  you  are L^^j,  .  ,  ^udiiLduij  uiciineci, 
almost  discoui-aged,  the  resi.staiK-e  seems' 
to  collapse  all  at  once,  the  pap^r.s  takeifOUble  and  g 
it  lip.  and  the  truth  is  proclaiuipd  fioinjivbo  she  knew  were  dcservin 
the  housetops  and  everybody  says:  "We  gver  this 
kn^w  it  all  along."  \  u 

Ti.lv  familiar  experience  is  b^-oughtl"*'-^  to  her  thoroughly  enjoyable.  She 
to  niy  mind   by  finding  in  Nature  "fiiiight  have  said:  "I,  too  am  an  art- 

^isi."    They  do  her  gieat  wrong  who 

   ^  class  her  with  .Tohn  Eiwes,  Daniel 

.(  the  top  of  my  voice  ever  sinceDancer  and   other    lamous  misers 
remember:  but,  as  Donald  Brian,That  she  died  and  could  not  carrv 
n  the  opera  suigs:  ji-,„,.  _,„,,j.       ...    ,  i  j 

-i^.v  .o,„„n't  bHl.v.  n,.,  t  .  ^'■"^  °f 

Nobody'd  cvpr  beiievp  me  "  jmost  generous,  noblest  benefactor  of 

I  trust,  now  that  hovering  dnubt  ndthe  World, 
longer  casts  its  clouding  shadow  on  the 
fact.^i.  tliyt  you  will  i-eproduce  them  in 
their  virgin  simplicity,  and  clinch  the 
matter  once  for  all.  N'avure  say.«.  arety- 
lacetoresorcinoldimethylether  ami  lii-a- 
pheny lace ty lace tore.sorci noldi iiiPtli>  lethPi- 
colorless  ci'.vstailinp  suiistaiice.s, 
while  dianisoylacetore.sorcinolrl  i  methyl- 
eitlier  is  colored  slightly  .\ello\v.  and 
dimethoxyisophtaloyldipyruyii-,  ethyles- 
ter  is  colored  strongly  yellow 


that  succeeded  him.  Even  Berliners  in 
restaurants  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule 
the  man  that  is  now  Emperor.  They 
spoke  openly  of  his  withered  arm,  his 
unsound  constitution  and  his  intrigue 
with  a  baker's  daughter  in  Charlotten- 
burg.  Yet  in  these  same  restaurants  no 
one  dared  to  whisper  a  word  against 
Bismarck.  The  waiter,  greedy  for  his 
fee.  careless  in  making  change,  might 
have  been  a  spy.  » 


The   Truth    at  Last. 


v,'hea  things  were  cheap  and  sold  j 

wlien  they  were  dear.  The  mannet 
of  her  life  was  no  more  simple  than 
that  of  hundreds  in  New  KngJand  for 
some  generations,  prudent  per.sons 
I  heir  neighbors  called  them.  Her 
mind  was  active,  constantly  em- 
; ployed.  As  a  girl  she  had  "been  in 
isociely"  when  society  in  New  York 
was  not  an  empty  »vord.  She  had 
had   her  fling    and    was  satisfied. 


Nothing  New. 

There  wai  recently  a  successful  trial 
of  the  hydroskl— a  water-ski.  in  1854 
one  Fnieul  crossed  the  Seine  by  means 
of  a  very  similar  contrivance,  and  In 
1858  a  man  skimmed  with  about  the 
same  kind  of  propellers  from  Rotterdam 
to  Colonge  in  six  days,  16  hours,  against 
the  stream. 

Then  there's  the  typewriter.  As  far 
back  as  1714  an  English  engineer  named 
Mills,  In  the  employ  of  the  New  River 
Company,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention described  by  him  as  "an  arti- 
ficial machine  for  the  Impressing  or 
transcribing  of  letters  singly  or  pro- 
gressively, one  after  another  as  in  writ- 
mg.  whereby  all  letters  may  be  en- 
graved on  paper  or  parchment  so  neat 
and  exact  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  print." 


Juno  l.'i  a  simple,  but  official  statenioni 
of  an  obvious  fact  which  I  have  l.rpn 
'[•1  ti'4  people  in  the  street  and  telling 

th 
1 


pcd    business    men  in 
ave  freely  to  the  poor 
How- 
may  have  been,  her  life 


Stringed  Ambition. 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  eat  the  other  day  at  a  seashore 
resort  on  the  Jersey  coast  listening  to 
a  small  string  orchestra  of  si.\  r,r  en-t-a 
musicians,  I  wondered  why  su.-h  organ- 
izations are  always  ambitious  vo  soa»» 
into  the  realms  of  the  "biq-ger"  musio 
unsuited  to  their  make-up.  ana  where 
in  the  louder  passages  merely  noi.se  ancS 
disagreeable  confusion  result  instead  of 
a  big  body  of  .sound  rich  in  the  ton.al 
color  of  the  large  orchestra.  Tt  .'s  tTe 
the  °^  Aesop's  "The  Ffoij-  and 

string  o.^^^''^        "''"'y  "'iture  a  >mall 

greTt^mU^f^  "  a 

great  mistake  in  essaying  music  of  a 
big,  dramatic  nature  There  is  a  ra— « 
field  for  it  to  till  in  the  le'se,  invsica' 
garden,  and  one  suited  to  its  workmen 


Let  us  consult  the  wisdom  of  travel-  „  w-arfare  a  man  with 

ers,  although  there  Is  an  old  saw  thatiwo/k  ofl  lln^hf  ^^""^  ^o  the 

'travelers  tell  strange  tales.  Mr.  Thom-;same  way, Tnd'^^r ^Te  Ta^.TrZonl 
as  Banister  and  Master  Geofrey  Ducket.1^  ^"^11  string  orchestra  cannot  tvlth 
agents  for  the  Muscovy  Company  travn  ^v^''^''-!'  a'^complish  the  results  achieved 
'eled  in  Russia  and  Persia  from  1568  toL,„  ^  .^J'  '^^"'^  composed  of  strin"3 
1574.  The  record  of  their  travels  w&s\7Ji°  ^'""^  ^""^  '^''-'^ss,  four  or  five  did 
written  by  "P.  I."  from  the  mouth  oflu!.  "•  w°°<l-wind  instruments^  four  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Plumtree.    There  Is  mention  1^®^'  strings    all    duplicated  In 


Heavens  knows  that  I  do  not  want  tc  |of  "certaine  Rus.se  Cassaks,  which  are  ^^^Pf,' 


crow  over  a  fellow  sociologist  when  hf 
down,  hut  you  will  bear  witnes.s  tt 
the  fact  that  my  eminent  confrere,  Mr 
I^p|■klmer  Johnson,  has  never  alluded  tr 
the  matter  without  insisting  that  thf 
lun.g.s  were  green.  He,  too,  would  not 
believe  nie.  Now  he  may  take  it  up 
with  Nature,  if  he  likes.  1  am  out  of  it. 
Boston,  July  5.  CVUO  P.  DYER. 


Think  of  the  endless  library  of  lights  ■ 
melodious  chamber  music,  tlie  scofes  <^f 

   \\^^^  °Pera.  and  lesser  musical  compose 

hatchets  and  slew  divers  of  the  Rus-  delightful    and    pleasing    to  th« 

;slans  on  board.    Now  note  t\ie  sti^rdyj^^'ener's  ear:  and  yet  the  small  orches 


loutlawes  or  banished  men."  Under  color 
|of  friendship  they  boarded  the  English 
(Ship,     but     Immediately     took  their 


oiaiis  on  Doaj-Q.  rsiow  note  the  stun 
English  of  "P.  I.":«^  ,    ^    '  )\} 

"Whereupon   MasierJDiick^t,  Llone 


jtra  persists 
LionelllsuccessfuUy) 


Shows 


m  s^triving  (and  strives  un- 

Plumtree,  William  Smith,  the  master/ a  Inhere  variety  of°lnstru''menS"tont'?o7n; 
man  of  singular  valure,  and  Amos  Rlall.iis  so  vitally  essential  to  the  result  h,,? 
being  under  the  Spar-decke,  did  so  well 'Where  instead  only  a  thin  : 
behave  themselves,  that  they  skowred  lis  achieved,  missln-  most  of  tho    s  i" 


low  many  of  tli.'  older  folks  can  recall 
he  names  oC  the  first  of  these  they  at- 
(  luled. 

I  remember  that  the  Rockwell  and 
^toiip   New   York  circus   wa.s  ■  the  first 


purpose. 

Later  an  expedition  went  out  against 
the  "Cassacks."  "In  the  same  place- 
they  found  further  divers  of  the  Cas- 
sacks which  the  Englishmen  had  slalne 
buried  in  the  earth  and  wrapt  some  In 


pne  I  ever  saw.    Their  princip.il  adver- |fortie  or  fittv  yards  of  Sattin  and  Taf- 
.''^''"'^''I'''-  !^^'''ies,  and  some  in  Turkie  carpets  cut 

'"'  '      "   '  '     '  and  spoiled  by  those  villanous  Pirats. 


hey  distributed  from  house  to  house 
md  in  It  wer^  the  names  of  the  stars 
md  the  wonderful  feats  thev  could  do 
old 


So  it  seems  that  in  those  days  the  Cos- 
sacks  were   pirates.     In   the   long  ac- 


separated  from  the   herd;  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  section  of  the 


Kirghizes,  and  later  to  the  tribes  of  the  i  susceptible    youngsters    and    a  senti- 


in  blank  verse.    One  of  the  first  [count  of  the   Russian  army   given  by 
lames  mentioned   was   that  of  Harry  pr.  Giles  Fletcher,  ambassador  of  Eng- 
Needham.    It  was  staled  that  "London  land  to  the  Tsar  Theodore  in  1588,  there 
nayeant  gazers  sigh  that  they  will  see  is    no   mention   of    Cossacks,  although 
r    .1         '"°';^'."    'ndicating    that  there   is   a   minute   description   of  the 
henceforth    the    United    .States    would  Tsar's  15.000  horsemen.     A  contributor 
have  the  benefit  of  his  services.    The  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  says 
next  .show  I  recall  was  band.s  and  Lent,  that  Cos.sack  at  the  beginning  meant  an 
My  impression  is  that  Dan  Rice  was  a  'animal 
drawing  .card,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  ' 
this  show   was  the  one   he  was  with. 
I  saw  him  in  some  one  of  them.  Xe.\t 
anip  Jim  Myers's  "Big  Show"  and  that 
la.';  a  good  one.    Those  that  came  later 
■  '  ined  to  me  to  be  cheap,  hut  perhaps 
il'  boy  in  me  had- began  to  fade. 
The    first    caravan— that    was  before 
the  days  of  menageries— I  recall  was 
1   Amberg's.     U  exhibited  on  Mun- 
Hill,  I'orllaiid.    I  recall  that  Van 
ber.^'  himself  rode  through   a  mim- 
i.i'i  of  c  ages  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  lion 
'I  hc  doors  in  the  ends  of  the  ckrs  were 
oiiciied   .iust   Ions   eiiougli    for   him  tc 
so   through,   and    then    they  slid  ant 
Il  It    with  a   snap.     Then   he   toolc  • 
11"  leoiiard-1  think  it  was  a  ioopani  ' 
oi.ts.ide   of   a   cage   into   the  adjoiniii 
open  space  and  performed  with  hin 
This  part  of  the  show  was  not  Ion-' 

T,r    .K      .    -  -"ARLAN  P.  MURCH. 
Wcstbrook,  Me. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 


Of    ,  V  PHIL  O.  MELODY. 

Stockbrldge.  July  5. 

1  That  there  are  dramatists  who  cher- 
ish the  old  conventions  Is  shown  by 
*The  Riddle."  a  play  by  Anthony  'U'har- 
ton  and  Morley  Roberts,  produced  at  the 
New  Theatre,  London,  June  17.  The 
heroine  is  a  woman  •with  a  past,  who 
was  living  at  a  hotel.  Her  name  on  the 
register  was  Mrs.  Lytton.  Half  the 
guests  were  in  love  with  her,  although 
the  women  were  sure  that,. her  hair  was 
dyed.  She  had  the  amiable  habit  of 
borrowing  five  or  lO-pound  notes  from 


,  _  37 

led  her.    Finally  he  discovered  that  she" 
'was  interested  in  another  man,  and  he 
^  up  and  died.    Mrs.  Leadbetter  was  ac- 
;  cused  of  murder.    Poison  was  found  in 
j  his  body.     The  other  man  had  given 
I  her  a  bottle,  which,  as  she  .said  in  the 
trial,   was  for  her  old  dog,,  who  was 
,  slowly    dying   a    painful    death'  The 
,  prosecution  attempted  to  prove  that  she 
first  tried  the  poison  on  the  dog,  then 
on  the  husband. 

When  Stronach  had  ended  his  amus- 
ing story.  Mrs.  Lytton  bravely  defended 
:  Mrs.    Leadbetter.      When   they  were 
!  alone   she   convinced   the  lawyer  that 
she    was   Innocent.      The    poison  was 
r  ally    for   the   dog.   Leadbetter  drank 
il.    thinking    it    was    ether.   The  only 
reason  she  was  fond  of  Cecil  was  bp- 
cause  he  looked  so  much  like  her  dead 
lover.    "But  she  would  give  him  up  to 
j  the  good  girl,  she  would  go  right  awa;. 
j  and  after  the  play  was  over  call  on 
I  the  great  Stronach  and   see  what  he 
j  could  do  for  her.     So  Stronach  by  a 
neat  trick  got  the  letters  away  from 
j  the  blackmailer,  and  It  only  remained 
j  for  us  to  assist  at  pathetic  farewells 
and  the  pathetic  reunion  of  the  young 
man  and  his  still  sweet  fiancee."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  found  plenty  of  riddle 
In  this  "rather  torpid"   play.  "Every- 
hody  was  odd,  and  the  hotel  was  odd, 
and    even    the    horticulture,     with  its 
ramblers  and   chrysanthemums  bloom- 
ing gayly   together,   was  a  trifle  odd. 
I  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  enigmati- 
cal.   And    yet   somehow   we  were  not 
profoundly  puzzled  or  violently  thrilled." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  said  that  nothing 
but  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh'g  consummate 
skill  at  feint  and  cut  and  parry  could 
;have  saAed  Mrs.  Lytton  and  the  play 
|from  banality.  "One  was  left  -with  the 
jOld  irritation  at  the  stage  convention 
that  made  the  'nice  boy'  a»  Insipid  ass 
land  the  'sweet  young  girl'  an  effeminate  : 
ooll.  In  these  days  young  England  Is 
neither  brainless  nor  pretty-pretty.  The 
dramatists  must  wake  up  to  the  fact." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  found  that  the  ; 
Maybrick  affair  was  not  the  only  well- 
known  actual  precedent  recalled.    It  de-  i 
scribed  the  play  as  "little  else  than  a  ' 
mildly    depressing,  respectably,  but  not 
strikingly,  Ingenious    murder-talk  play 
of  an  extremel.v  coiumon  order,  remind- 
ing one  of  quite  a  number  of  better 
plays  of  the  same  kind.    The  duel  be- 
hind the  eternal  K.  O.  on  holiday  and 
mystenous  lady  with  a  past,  to  whos»^ 
■«'lts  of  the  drawing  room  he  opposes  the 
«old    scrutiny   of   the  forum— one  had 
really  thought  that  Sir  Charles  Wvnd- 
ham   and   others  had   exhausted  most 
treatments  of  the  theme!    Indeed  that 
thoroughly  clever  play,  'Mrs.  Dane's  De- 
fence,' was  in  many  ways  the  last  word 
I  in  what  can  be  done  on  the  stage  by 
Betting  a  practiced    oross-examiner  up 
against   a  temperament,     •     *     •  A 
reedlessly  sordid  and  m^anoholy  story 
In  these  times!    Ona  finds  it  difficult  to 
i;nderstand  what  was  the  authors'  exact 
hope  in  dragging  these  old,  unhappy 
far-off   things   out  again  just   at  thp 
present  juncture:     Still,  it  is  pleasant 
that  a  most  cordial  first  night  reception 
can  be  reported  to  Mr.  Morley  Roberts 
and  to  Mr.  Anthony  Wharton,  the  latter 
of  whom  Is  at  present  'lying  wounded  in 
a  Dublin  hospital.'  " 

The    Times    began:     "Hamlet's  little 
plan  for  catching  the  conscience  of  King 
Claudius  IS  always  catching  the  fancy 
of  .some  playwright.    As  a  rule  you  will 
find  the  plan  simplified  by  telling-  in- 
stead of  acting  the  story  of  the  sus- 
pected   crime  in   the  presence   of  thei 
suspect,   whose   indignant   rejection  of; 
some  inaccurate  detail  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  remainder."    The  Times  ' 
praised    Miss    Vanbrugh.      "Mr.    Dion  j 
Boucicault  as  the  wily  K.  C.  seemed  to 
us  a  little  too  demonstratively  wilv,  a  I 
little  too  elaborately  Machiavellian  o  .  -  r 
trifles  like  the  scrutiny  of  a  Bradsh  i 
or  the  tilt  of  a  pince-nez." 


•I'ho  life  of  Mr.-!.  Hetty  Green  will 
irloubtedly  serve  the  jirofessional 
lisl.    He  will  d^ell  on  It  as 


Dnelster  and  the  Don.  This  etymologi- 
cal note  led  us  to  Hakluyt's  "Principal 
Navigations,"  from  which  we  have 
quoted. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Chambers,  F.  R.  S., 
described  Bordeaux  In  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Longman,  dated  July  26,  1739. 

"You  see  by  my  date  y't  I  am  at  ye 
fountain  of  claret:  yet  you  are  not  im- 
mediately to  Conclude  I  drink  nothing 
but  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  I  have  no 
where  met  worse  Wine  y'n  here:  And 
tho  we  have  chateau-margoo  for  8  sous 


mental  professor.  And  she  had  a  weak- 
ness for  young  Cecil  Orme,  probably 
because  he  was  betrothed  to  a  blame- 
less maiden.  Unfortunately  for  her, 
James  Stronach,  K.  C,  was  Cecil's 
guardian,  a  suspicious  man  with 
a  sharp  eye  and  a  pretty  trick  of 
eross-e.xamination.  He  at  once  saw 
through  her.  knew  that  she  was  reallj' 
a  Mrs.  Leadbetter  who  had  been  tried 
for    poisoning  her    husband  and  was 


a  bottle,  &  Grave  &  Pontal  Wines  for  i  barely  acquitted.  He  also  found  out 
5  or  6,  the  liquer  chiefly  drunk  here,  at  this  I '^.^^  she  was  being  blackmailed  by  one 
season,  for  pleasure,  is  small  bear.  A  bot-  f  So  he  set  himself  to  drive  her 

tie  of  this  costs  as  much  as  two  of  wine;  l^"!""^  "  Telegraph 
&it  would  not  be  dear,  were  it  half  so  ^"J  ""t  sympathize  tvith  h,m  m  his  ef- 
good  as  y'r  common  table-beer  at  Lon-  if"""'.  ^"  ^"^^'^  ^ecil.  That  young  man 
don.  Here  is  also  «ome  Bristol  &  Hull  l"_^Pji'ff'j" '^L".?i?l^.l''f,A°  ^^^^^^^ 
beer,  but  this  is  too  potent  for  French 


Noddles,  who  are  forced  to  Drink  it 
with  double  ye  quantity  of  Water." 

'Small   bear"   at   Bordeaux!   Do  the 
inhabitants    of   Dundee    consume  vast 
quantities  of  marmalade?  We  doubt  It. 
tr-jtinn  nf  ,„  w  ) Sojou rnip^g  lij  the  Gruyere  district,  we 

Jtaiion  01  l.ne  vanity  of  riches,  found  it  difficult  to  procure  the  cheese  of 
inay  even  now  be  he*)^  qiiotin"!  region.  We  knew  of  two  men  that 
iliar  .saws  and  in.stanc^d'  -Wha't  '^^^  ^'^^'^'^*'"' "'''^'^^ ^'^'"e  ^'''^'"e*' 
ivment  did  Mih  Crc.^,,-  i  ■  "^>nd  dear,  to  spend  a  month  on  the  Island 
,     .,  ^''^*^'^»  'have  it}  of  Heligoland,  then  under  English  rule 

'  "  ''Vas  not  busied M^"  i''^!'''"''  which  supplied  Hamburg  anc 


other  northern  cities  with  the  "cardinal 


anything.  Moreover  the  great  Stronach 
could  think  of  no  better  dodge  than 
making  a  speech.  During  which  minutes 
seemed  to  become  hours." 

Stronach  told  the  vhole  story  of  the 
Leadbetter  case  'in  the  drawing  room 
full  of  guests.  But  was  her  name  Lead- 
better,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
Times  have  it?  The  Daily  Chronicle , 
prefers  " Leadbeater" ;  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph "Leadbitter."  No  matter;  the 
etor.v  was  as  follows:  Mrs.  Leadbetter, 
the  daughter  of  an  adventurer,  married 
a  man  for  a  home  when  she  was  half 
his  age.  He  drank  too  freely:  all  cn-s- 
tomary  drinks  and  ether.    He  maltreHf- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  : 

The  recent  death  of  Theodore  Hamil 
ton  must  have  recalled  to  the  minds  M' 
older  Boston  theatregoei-s  an  event  of 
which   much   was   expected,    but  whirli 
only  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  ..f 
dramatic    failures — the   first  production 
In  English  of  a  stage  version  of  Hav. - 
thorne's    powerful    tale,    "The  Scarl. 
1/etter."      A    dramatization    had  br.|. 
made  in  French  by  Count  de  Najac,  ai... 
this  was  tran.«latfd  into  English  by  Mr, 
Jean  Davenport  Lander,  who  cherislir.; 
an  ambition  to  appear  as  the  unfoitu 
nate     Hester     Prynne.      Mrs.  Lan'l- 
C1829-1903  )    was    a   woman  possessinu 
unusual    n.itural    gifts    and    a    talenfe  ! 
actress   in  certain   lines.     She  was  th. 
original    Adrienne   Lacouvreur  in  En',-- 
lish,   and   it  happened   that  as   Hest  - 
Prynne    she    retired    from    the  stagi'. 
aIthou.?h  later  appearing  a  few  times  a- 
benefits. 

The  piece  was  produced  at  the  Bo,<:tnii 
Theatre  on  New  Y'ear's  evening  in  1,^7" 
with  a  .strong  cast.  Mr.  Hamilton  played 
the  erring  clergyman.  Dimmesdale;  thvt 
Sterling  actor.  L.  R.  Shev.ell  was  the 
vengeful  Chillingworth.  and  other  par-Is 
were  taken  by  such  players  as  C.  Le.=- 
lie  .Mien,  father  of  Viola  Allen;  Dan 
Ma  guinness.  Giis  I^^vick  and  Mark 
Pii  I  Much  attention  was  given  the 
^'  I  tin:,-,  a  feature  of  which  was  a  brook 
•nith  real  running  water.  It  was  be,- 
licved  that  the  reputation  of  the  author, 
together  with  the  local  scene  of  the 
story,  would  insure  th.^  play  much  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Lander  did  all  that  was  pcs- 
sible  with  Hester,  Mr.  Hamilton  wa;-- 
only  moderately  successful  as  Dimn-ie.=!- 
dale.  while  Mr.  Shewell  made  a  striking 
fisnre  of  the  husband.  One  paper  n 
f  oninicntj'  ... 
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th*t  H<>\var  .  ,  _ 

ft.s  iho  horolne  In  -The  Bride  of  l^am 
mermoor."    wllh   E.    I..  Pavonpon 

of   Ravonswood.     Later   at  tli« 
-  Hiillcr, 


Edgar 


;lisli.    xnerfau  Mall  Gazcttp  bo 
RKUYi  Us  review  in  a  curious  manner: 
"I>et  us  hope  that  last  nlKht'a  unmis- 
takable suci'oss  has  at  last  ended  the 
— fhprttre  I  «aw  her  as  Mrs.  Hnllerj    Tristan'  discussion,  which  should  never 
f^TlTho  StranKer"  and  Rosalind  In  "Aa    have    becun.     There    are    reasons  for 
t    .  I,  ,,      ,      Y      J        jt  "    She  was.  I  believe,  thel   banning  the  'Ring'  in  which  it  is  pos- 

ore  ihe  rnHlf  this  season -i  flrst  of  the'  society  actresses  in  this  sible  to  see  neo-pagan  Germany.  One 
her  was  movcil  to  pre-Uot  that]  countrv-women  who  belonged  to  thej  may  also  object  to  Hans  Sachs's 
r  tl.is  is  a  drama  that  should:,  so-calied  aristocracy.    John  Owens  re- 

vived    her   comedy  "Fashion' 
Boston  Theatre  some  years  ago,  but  It 


Tl 

II'M 


highest  class  of  the.itie 
lint  the  public  did  not  respond 
jiiii.  til-'  play  was  soon  wlUjdrawn.  Fif- 
teon  years  ihter  Itichard  M.in.sSeld  i>ro- 
duced  .-x  ver.'ion  by  .Toseph  Hatton  but 
•««n  hU  kcoUm  oauid  do  llttl«  with  the 


,  'Tristan'  is  unimpeachable.     To  begin 

'with  the  legend  Is  Celtic.    There  ma  J 
,,.  ...        .,  ,,    ,ibe    difficulties,  of    accentuation  about 

did  not  attract  the  w.de  attention  that ,  Y.,eult,  but  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
It  did  when  It  was  given    o  the  public  L^^^  ^^^^       Tristram.  The  muslo 

n  the  days  when  Edgar  Allan  Poe  «as  ,3  ^    ^  ^^^^ 

living  to  write  a  criticism  of  the  Play.       /  ^^j^^^  p,.,,^ 


!>.-e  ..^tory  and  While  he  played  it  oc-   Mrs.    Mow.att   was  a   gentle.    lady-Uke  1         beaurocracy.    The  only  aggressive 
many  he  never  could  win  for  It,  actress    who  received  the  encourage-  ,y  q^^^  feature  In  the  whole  opera 
I  favor.  I  "lent  of  the  best  people  on  account  of  ,g    ^^^^  tedlousness    of  King 

mllton  was  a  native  of  Baltimore  her  decorous  and  self-sacrltlcing  1  f e  for  jjark's  exordium  to  the  lovers." 
hl.i  stage  career  was  a  long  ana  an  infirm  husband    but  she  could  not      Debussy's    'cello    .sonata   was  played 

-    enact  successfully  Lady  Macbeth  or  any        ,  i,„naon    June    IT  and 


In  the  second  hr- 


-d   one.     He  supported  James  \V. 

;ai  k.  Jr..  and  Edwin  Forrest,  and '  of  the  other  heavy  tragic  characters  of 

the  legitimate  drama.  Phe  made  her  first 
public  appearance  when,  as  a  dramatic 
reader  she  was  heard  at  the  old  Masonic 
Temple  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  street 
and  Temple  place.  Her  memoirs  were 
.\ppeared  as  the  King  (also  published  in  his  city  before  her 
residence  in  Florence.  Italy,  after  her 
retirement  from  the  boards  and  her 
subsequent  remarriage  and  return  to 
America 


ou' 
-Itl 


I 


Joined  the  stock  company  of  the 
Baltimore  manager.  John  T.  Ford. 
HiiT  he  was  leading  man  at  the  old 
idway  Theatre.  New  York,  and  the 
~t   year  found  him  at  Booth's  The 
where  he 
Hamlet."  Enoch  Arden,  Macduff  to 
vin    Booth's    Macbeth    and  Prince 
in      "Henry     IV.."      with  the 
brated  James  H.  Hackett  as  Fal- 
staff.     That  same  year  he  played  the 
title  part  at  this  theatre  in  a  memor- 
nblG  production  of  "Julius  Caesar"  with 
Walter    Montgomery,    a   fine   actor  of 
that  time,  as  Marc  Antony,  E.  L.  Da- 
venport as   Brutus,   Lawrence  Barrett 
as  Casslus  and  Mark  Smith  as  Casca 
and    was   not   overshadowed    even  by 
such  giants.     In   the   late  nineties  he 
played   with   much   success   in   a  road 
production    of    "Pudd'nhead  Wilson," 

fand  must  have  given  a  portrayal  worthy 
to  succeed  the  lovable  character  created 
by  that  splendid  actor,  Frank  Mayo. 
Those  who  saw  Irvin  Cobb's  "Back 
I  Home"   at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  last 
■  •  season  will  remember  the  sunny  figure 
I  of  the  old  confederate  veteran,  Gideon 
(  Gill.     It   was   a   small   part,   but  Mr. 
Hamilton  plaxed  It  with  a  finish  that 
made  it  stand  out.    It  proved  to  be  his 
last  part  and,  curiously  enough,  it  was 
taken  from  life,  as  he  had  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  entire  civil 
war.   In  a  letter  written  during  his  stay 
in  Boston  he  said :  "I  am  advanced  in 
age,  having  passed  my   79th  birthday 
on  the  third  of     the     current  month 
( November,  ISiS),  but  I  get  through  my 
'■  uies    at    the    theatre    without  much 
ible."  J.  R.  DILLABY. 

i;oston,  July  2. 


pro- 
Tho 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  following  communication  from  a 
once  popular  bandleader  of  this  city 
brings  to  mind  many  who  were  favorite 
players  in  the  days  that  are  no  more.  ' 
.  Dear  Mr.  Ryan — Your  letter  in  the 
Herald  of  June  18  with  memories  of 
members  of  the  old  Aurora  Dramatic 
Club,  including  among  others  Mr.  Mc- 
Clannin.  was  particularly  interesting  to 
me  because  he  was  a  great  friend  of 
I  mine.  You  may  remember  that  in  my 
"J  letter  to  you  anent  old  Theatre  alley, 
^  etc.,  I  mentioned  the  firm  of  Morse  & 
Fletcher,  brass  founders  at  42  Congress  gaxoii 
street,  by  whom  in  the  early  fifties  I 
■was  employed  as  engineer. 
Clannin  at  that  time  was  an  apprentice 
In  their  shop,  learning  the  brass-finish- 
ing trade.    As  a  member  of  the  Aurora 


nouniced  "truly  uninteresting." 
report  is  again  circulated  in  London 
that  Debussy  is  suffering  from  cancer. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  work 
and  his  condition  causes  much  an.\iety. 

JIusic  clearl.v  has  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  beast  as  well  as  breast.  For 
a  correspondent  has  sent  me  the  ac- 
count of  how  the  well-known  violinist, 
Mr.  John  Dunn,  rescued  from  potential 
^  ,,  ,,  .        ,  drowfilng,  by  means  of  music,  a  calf 

J.  X  Wallace  I  recall  as  a  member  of  .^^.,,4^^  ^^^^  strayed  into  a  pond.  Every 
the  Boston  Museum  company  after  he  orthodox  effort  had  been  resorted  to  by 
became  a  professional  actor,  and  I  saw  ^j^^  an\ma\  to  re- 

him  enact  at  the  playhouse  indicated  the  j^^,^  ^.^-^  thought 

part  of  Mag  Mernlies  in    Guy  Manner-  ^j^.^,^^  ^j,.  p^,^,,  ^j^^^  ^^^^ 

ing."    It  was  a  strange  character  for  a  ^^.^  ^^„^^^       utilized  a  la  Orpheus 

man  to  assume,  but  on  the  whole,  it  ^.^^        ^^^^  p^,^.  ^^^^^ 
was  a  creditable  effort     It  was,  to  he  ^^^^  ^j^^  errant  beast  turned 

sure,  an  imitation  of  Charlotte  Cush-  toward  the  spot  whence  came  the  mu- 
nian  in  the  same  character  and  no  one  ^.^j^,  landed  itself  safely 

could  approach  our  eminent  Boston  ^^^1,^  unharmed  bv  its  long  immer- 
actress  in  the  role  of  the  gipsy  queen  ^.^^  course,  it  may  be  that  the  calf 
as  she  conceived  it,  though  it  was  not  intention   of '  "going  for"  the 

the  nurse  of  Henry  Bertram  that  Walter  n^^ler,  but  against  this  thesis  is  the  un- 
Scott  created.  I  saw  Mrs  Judah  as  ^joubted  fact  that  it  showed  no  disposi- 
Meg  some  time  before  at  the  Museum,  ^j^^  ^.^^^^^.^^  ^j^^  3^^^,, 
and  Mary  Anderson  tried  it  m  her  early  j^jjjg,^,  j^^^,  ^535^^.  So.  on  the  whole, 
days  when  Miss  Cushman  was  her  j,,^^  ^^^.^  sentence  mav  be  allowed  to 
model,  but  she  soon  dropped  it  from  her  stand!— London  Daily  Telegraph, 
list  of  impersonations.  ,  .  *    i  i 

I  thank  Mr.  Edmands  for  recalling  to  The  hhakespeore  literature  of  ast 
my  mind  mv  old  friend,  Robert  Mc-  nio"th  shows  traces  of  a  habit  peculiar 
Sann  n  He'was  a  sensible  adviser  to  Shakespeare  students  among  slu- 
v,ianni.i.  jric  j  -n-iiiio^,  TX'o^ror,  r.f  dents  of  all  great  writers,  and  doubt- 
and   true    friend.   ^ '"f  "^.J}  °Sess  In  itself  an  unconscious  homage  to 

pleasant    memory    and    high    artistic  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

worth  was  wont  to  say.     Bob  has  a  personages    as    though  they 

level  head  «"d"eyer^'°P^„7^«' '.There  f^ct.  not  fiction.    It  is  quite  un- 

was  one  word  that  Mr  McClannm  could  ,.p^,„„able,  for  there  is  no  Hamlet  ex- 
not  endure  in  dramatic  criticism.  It  ^.^  j,^^  Hamlet  Shakespeare  explicitly 
was  contained  in  the  words:  Say  I  am  jmpiicltlv  displays  to  ue.  There  is 
good  or  bad,  but  do  not  say  I  am  ac-  problem  of  Macbeth,  there  is  only 
ceptable."  JOHN   ^^  .  KIA.n.  problem  of  what  Shakespeare  intel- 

Dorchester.  ligibly  conceived   to   be  Macbeth,  and 

,  worfP-stpr  shows  us  of  his  conception.  But  some 
A   "orce.ier-  gtudents  do  aim  at  going  be- 

shire  vicar  and  hjnd  Shakespeare  and  thinking  out 
rural  dean   re-  their    own    Macbeth.     Assuredly  they 


Notes  About 

Music,  Musicians 

and  the  Theatre  fused  to  sanc- 
tion the  playing  of  the  "Dead  March" 
from  "Saul"  at  a  memorial  service  in 
his  church  for  Lord  Kitchener  "because 
Handel,  the  composer,  was  a  German." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  thereupon  was 
moved  to  argue  that  Handel  was.  in 
effect,  an  Englishman,   though  born 


club  he  was  cast  for  the  part  of  Duke,  vowel  "a' 


Is  not  Handel  included  in  the 
"Dictionary    of    National  Biography"? 
Mr.   Mc-  ^  j3  he  not  buried  in  Poets'  Corner?  Was 
he  not  a  naturalized   British  subject? 
Did  he  not  spell  his  name  in  England 
Handel  '  without  a  modification  of  the 


make  him— though  they  make  him  from 
Shakespeare's  text— too  much  their  own. 
We  have  to  take  our  Shakespeare  purely 
as  he  intends;  and  we  have  to  accept 
his  mistakes  franl^'  as  mistakes— little 
carelessnesses,  few  enough.  For  ex- 
ample, that  queen  of  ancient  women. 
Juliet's  nurse.  As  a  humari  being,  out 
of  the  play,  she  would  notr  have  been 
ancient  at  all.  Lady  Capulet  tells  her 
daughter  that  she  herself  was  a  mother 
at  about  H  years  of  age.  As  there  is 
no  brother  or  sister  to  Juliet,  it  was 
Juliet  who  was  the  child  of  this  child- 
ish Lady  Cauplet.  And  the  nurse,  be- 
ITig  a  "wet-nurse,"  was  of  the  age  of 


Ferrado  in  James  Sheridan  Knowles's 
d(|play  "The  Wife,  or  a  Tale  of  Mantua." 
Morse  &  Fletcher  both  lived  in  Melrose 
and  went  home  at  5  o'clock.  (All  shops 
v^n  from  7  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  In  those 
:  .s.)    After  they  were  gone.  "Bob,"  as 
used  to  call  him,  would  come  down 
to  the  engine  room  and  recite  his  part, 
while  I  would  read  the  words  of  the 
other  characters  and  give  him  the  cues. 
US  1  learned  the  whole  text,  and  I 
1  repeat  much  of  it  after  65  years 
'.'as  there  not 

•;iieson   that   played   an   annual  en 


De  he  not  compose  a  Te  the  mother;  as  is  the  rule,  for  medical 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  treaty  i  reasons,    wherever    fofJpr-mothers  are 


Deum  for  the  ^     .  .     „  .    ,  1 

not  welcomed  in  Germany?  And  so  on, 'employed.  Consequently  this  great  old 
and  so  on  But  whv  take  the  trouble  to  woman  must  have  been,  if  a  living  crea- 
argue  the  question"?  Even  if  Handel!  ture,  in  all  the  bloom  of  2S  summer: 
had  lived  and  died  a  German,  was  that 


sufficient  reason  for  tabooing  the 
"Dead  JIarch"? 


when  she  played  that  wonderful  part 
of  old  age.  Xone  the  less  is  she  perfect- 
ly and  inimitably  old,  as  Shakespeare- 
having  let  his  trithmetic  lapse— intended 


Mr.  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald  wrote  thisKhat    she    should    be.— London  Daily 
note  last  month  to  the  Dally  TelegraphJ  Chronicle.  .  _  _  i 

about     "Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-Ay"  :      "Al-     The  production  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde  '] 
though  this  song  is  said  to  have  had  its!  In  English.  June  15,   at  the  Aldwych; 
star  actor  named  origin  in  the  Balkans,  the  West  Indies  1  Theatre,    London,    "with   staging   a  la| 
and   the    southern   states   of   America,  I  Bakst,   was  an   interesting  experiment: 
-:ement  at  the  Boston  Museum  with  where,  in  a  very  disagreeable  form,  it  1  in  a  miniature  style.    The  scenery  an  i 
na  Cora  Mowatt?    He  always  had  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Negroes,  I  costumes,  in  impressionist  style,  are  a 
character  of  Julian  St.  Pierre  In  his  Mr.  Legge  is  quite  right  as  to  its  being !  big  break  away  from  Wagnerian  trarli 
ertory,    and    how    delightfully   Mrs.;  ^ound  in  a  cantata  by  the  late  Alfred;  tlon 
■  ■  Gilbert.  ' 


siniplf:  m  1 1 1'-  in?'  '  ■  '"^ 
ried  to  such  lengths 
has  amused  himself  spinning  go.'^samei 
round  a  cherry  twig.     The  contrast  is 
60  effective  that  the  two  pieces  should  | 
alwavs  be  played  as  a  pair."    Thus  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.    The  Daily  Telegraph 
praises    Mr.    Bridge's    harmonic  treat- 
ment of  "Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  "which 
he  has   nobly  refrained  from  'disguis- 
ing '     To  his   -dressing-up'   of    Cherry  j 
Ripe'  he  has  brought  a  greater  measure 
of  fancv  and  Ingenuity,  but  neither  the 
fancv  nor   the   ingenuity   represents  a 
perverse  attempt  to  apply  modernity  to, 
the  distortion  of  a  type  of  melody  un- ^ 
able  to  bear  such  handling." 

\  Belgian  violoncellist.  Miss  Valeric 
Valenson.    a    pupil    of    David  Popper, 
played   for   the   first   time   in  London, 
'  June  17,  and  was  applauded. 

The  newspapers  of  England.  Spain 
and  France  note  from  time  to  time  the 
evil  infiuence  of  certain  film  shows. 
Here  is  the  most  recent  English  case: 

"The  cinema  theatre  continues  to  as- 
sert its  proud  pre-eminence  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  vouth.  Two  boys,  of  9  and  7. 
were  chaiged  at  Grimsby  yesterday 
with  setting  fire  to  a  house  which 
they  had  broken  open,  after  a  study  in 
the  art  of  burglary  as  expounded  by  I 
•the  pictures.'  They  had  scattered  jam, 
and  flour  in  every  room,  it  was  added, 
and  converted  the  place  into  a  verltalilc 
pigsty.  The  cinema  type  of  humor  will 
be  recognized  without  much  difficulty 
in  these  embellishments.  How  long  are 
we  going  to  boast  of  keeping  an  open 
door  for  such  importations  of  mor.il 
refuse?" 

Older  concert  goers  in  Boston  remem- 
ber Mr.  Watkin  Mills,  an  Englishman, 
who  sang  in  oratorio  as  performed  by 
the   Handel  and   Haydn   Society.  He 
has  been  living  in  Winnipeg  for  some 
time,  ■  and  he  has  lately  been  lecturing 
on  Handel  and  singing  Handel's  mu.-Ji'  . 
.\  poet  of  the  town  has  done  him  honor: 
To  hear  Lira  fins  "Arm,  arm,  .ve  brave:'" 
■n'oiild  stir  the  soul  in  even  a  knave; 
And,  it  .vou  can  a  secret  kcei>. 
He  once  was  heanl.  tlio'  fast  asleep. 
To  sing  "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry." 
But  tho'  in  Handel's  stuff  he  revel.";. 
He'll  sometimes  drop  to  lower  levels, 
I.Ike  Elsar,  Dvorak,  Stainer.  Gounod, 
And  Sullivan,  and  others  you  know. 
F.  A.  Keene,  organist  at  Sandringhaiu 
since  1907,  and  for  22  years  before  that 
date  organist  at  St.  Saviour's,  Clapham, 
died  in  consequence  of  the  war,  for  lio 
spent  nights  in  the  marshes  with  his 
company   of  boy   scouts   hunting  Zep- 
pelins and   there   contracted   the  fatal 
illness. 

As  stated  above  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch,  the 
pianist,  wears  a  black  shirt  waist  on 
the  stage.  Here  is  a  more  intimate  de-j 
scription:  "Time  was  wlien  long,  un- 
kempt hair  and  a  flowing  tie  were  the 
hall  mark  of  the  pianist.  That,  the  god.<5 
■  be  thanked,  has  passed  away.  Mr^ 
Moiseiwitsch,  however,  threatens  u^ 
with  a  dangerous  precedent.  He  wear^ 
a  moujlk's  blouse  made  of  black  silk—; 
a  polished  version  of  national  dress. 
the  influence  of  music  widens  we  m:i  \' 
logically  expect  Choctaw  pianists  witl: 
features  from  the  milliner  and  toma 
hawks  and  scalps  supplied  by  a  theatrl 
cal  costumier  whose  name  will  appeal 
on  the  program.  The  absurdity  of  tht 
thing  is  doubled  by  the  circumstanc^ 
that  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch  happens  to  have 
not  the  slightest  need  of  such  aids  to 
notoriety.  He  is  not  of  the  race  of 
Titans,  but  is  justly  reckoned  with  the 
elite  of  pianists.  To  tho.se  who  really' 
appreciate  fine  playing  the  blouse  was 
nothing  but  a  source  of  Irritation." 

Miss  Doris  Gay,  a  mezzo-soprano  in 
London,  has,  it  seems,  only  one  seriou.< 
defect:  "She  sometimes  produces  the 
,  first  note  of  a  phase  as  the  Egyptians 
produced  the  Pyramids — by  means  of  an 
inclined  plane." 

"A  minor  detail  is  her  pronunciation 
of  the  French  'u,'  which  made  her  sins 
Verlaine's  famous  line  as  if  it  ran  'Le 
ciel  est  par  dessous  le  toit,'  which  might 
have  been  true  of  some  places,  but  not 
of  the  prison  of  which  he  wrote." 


watt  interpreted  Marriana! 
return  to  Mr.  McClannin. 


They    are    undeniably  eftecti\p. 
In  18S6  .\lfred  Gilbert  of  the|  but   whether   they   will   please  devout 


I  wasi  Philharmonic  Society  had  presented  by!  "Wagneritcs  is  another  matte;-. ' 


Miss- or  Dr.— Ethel  Smyth  is  again  in 


1   that   the  first   time   he   appeared  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Choral  Society 
th  the  Auroras  at  a  Saturday  eveningf  cantata    entitled    •Abdallah.    the    Last  1  trouble.     She  believes  that  the  criticS[ 
■formance   at   the   Old   Howard    his,  Moorish  King.'    In  the  fir.st  eight  bars;  resent  her  putting  into  the  mouth  ot 
ther,  a  verv  devout  woman,  bltterlyl  of  the  opening  of  the   Finale  •will  be|  Mr.s.  Waters,  widow  and  heroine  ft.f  her 
osed    to    ills    histrionic    ambition,   found  the  gist  of  'Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.' >  opera.  "The  Boatswain  Mate,"  sarcastic 
nt  the  evening   in  preyer  that  he  in  America  the  song  was  introduced  into!  remarks  about  men.    •'Therefore  to  pla- 
?ht  fail  and  be  hissed  off  the  stage.   'Tuxedo'  early  in  1S91.    The  husband  of 
I  her  petition  was  not  answered,  and, 1  the  late  Lottie  Collins  sent  her  a  copy 
talent  developed  to  such  an  extent!  from  the  United  States,  and  in  an  altered 
'".nt  as  8«on  as  his  apprenticeship  wa*;  form  she  first  sang  it  in  England  at  the 
:.ded  he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  pro-!  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  Nov.  7,  1S9L" 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Mr. 


siion.  W'as  there 
or   by   the  name 


not   an  excellent! 

•of  Wallace,   who  Moiseiwitsch,  pianist,  "attired,  as  usual 


cate  'those  guardians  of  public  morality 
and  tradition.'  v.ho  are  'tenacious  of 
the  dignity  of  their  sex,'  and  'deter 
mined  to  discourage  jokes  on  certain 
themes,'  she  contemplates  writing  an- 
other opera  to  be  called  The  Boat 
swain's  Revenge.'  wherein  she  will  al 


aduated  from  the  club  into  the  stock;  in  a  black  shirt  wajst,"  forced  the  pace  ;  low  a  male  character  to  make  'sarcastic 


iipany  of  the  Museum? 

Very  truly  yours. 
TTingham.  T.  O.  EDMANDS. 

;eorpe  Jamieson  was  a  good  leadingi 


or  of  the  old  school.    His  name  got   Pianists  whose  technic 


ved  up  in  the  Edwin  Forrest  divorce 
-a,  with  others  who  were  at  times  quf-hty^ 
"Sts  at  the  home  of  the  man  whoi 
•  d  to  be  called  the  great  American 
igedlan.     Forrest   was   as   bitter  in 
s   enmities   as  he  was  loyal   in  his 
■^ndshlps,  and  in  the  legal  separatloni 
-  wife  had  the  sympathy  of  the  pub-) 
though    she    was    not  apparently 
vays  reserved  enough  In  her  social 
:-roundings    to    satisfy     a  mor'bldly 
jIous  husband.    Mrs.  Forrest,  it  -will 
remembered,  went  on  the  stage  after 
iig  coached  by  the  late  George  Van 
shoff,  and  wh'.le  she  was  playing  at 
first  National  Theatre  of  Boston  the 
■^atre  was  burned  down. 
T  do  not  remember  Mrs.  Mowatt  at  thei 
^inn  A'\;^c^';m.  but  I  .<=aw  h»"  r  several 


at  the  ex- i  remarks  about  women."    'In  that  case,' 
said  Miss  Smyth  in  a  letter  to  the  Man 
Chester   Guardian,    'no    appeal    to  the 
critics'  sense  of  humor  will   he  necea 
sary;  they'll  see  that  joke  fast  enough.'  ' 
Mrne.  Clara"  Butt  has  been  making  a 
concert  tour  of  the  South  Wales  valleys 
The  Dally  Telegraph  CLondonl  speaks  I  and  coal  fields.    Perhaps  she  is  reviving 


In  Schumann's  "Cavnaval' 
pense  of  the  inner  nfeaning  of  the  mu 
sic."     It  added  courteously:     "It  is  i 
temptation  that  most  frequently  assails 


most  fluent. 

In  other  "words,  it  is  the  defect  ot  a  I 


of  Puccini's  "Un  Bel  di  Vedremo"  and 
•Verdi's  "ErnanI,  Involami"  as  "stalk- 
ing-horses for  the  highly  accomplished 
in  the  'haute  ecole'  of  singing." 

Mr.  Fernandez  Arbos,  for  a  year  con- 
cert-master of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  FUffered  so  from  gout  while 
on  his  annual  tour  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces -with  his  Madrid  orchestra  that 
he  had  to  abandon  the  tour  half  way. 
This  month  he  will  go  to  San  Sebastian 
for  his  summer  season,  after  which  he 
will  return  to  London  for  the  winter. 

Following  a  performance  of  "The 
>Iaglc  Flute"  in  English  at  the  Ald- 
wych Theatre,  June  14,  a  performance 
of  ""Tristan  and  Lsolde""  woo  ^  ■  "  •  • 


Tony  Pastor's  "Down  in  a  Coal  Mine 

This  paragraph  was  printed  on  the 
program  of  "a  well  known  and  very 
accomplished"      singer      in  London: 

"Madame   's  dress,  specially  designed 

by   .  and  executed  by  Maison    38. 

  W." 

Two  new  pieces  by  Frank  Bridge  for 
string  quartet  were  produced  in  London 
June  17.  "These  were  ba.sed  on  the  old 
tunes,  'Sallv  in  Our  Ally'  and  "Cherry 
Ripe  "and  were  agreeable  exhibitions  of 
musical  skill  of  the  kind  that  is  out  ol 
the  power  of  those  intuitive  musicians— 
tlfere  are  many  nowadays— who  Imagine 
that  technic  is  a  gift  ot  the  gods. 
'  -  .St- the  con 


In 


•a'lr 


An  English  National  Among  those] 

:  pleasing     i  m- 

Theatre  Revue—  p^^^^,^,  ^.j,^^,.. 

and  After  ?  nesses  that  are 
part     of     I^ondon's     summer  charm. 

'  where  wlllo-«  -weed  and  mallow,  bui  - 
dock  and  bugle,  and  purple  lo.s.'i  .-- 
trife  luxuriate  over  brickbat  rock- 
eries, there  Is  one  that  might  well  bej 
a  place  of  especial  contemplation  toj 
playgoers  just  now.  It  is  In  Blooms- j 
bury,  at  the  corner  of  Keppel  street | 
and  Gower  street.  Upon  about  halt 
of  the  space  is  already  being  built  a  Y. 
M-.  C.  A.  hut  of  more  or  less  variegat. 
or  suburbanlzed.  design,  with  gabii.-; 
here  and  there,  and  casement  windows 
of  the  garden  city  pattern,  .\bove  it  ?3 
this  legend:  "The  Shakespeare  Hut,  on 
site  acquired  by  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morial National  Theatre.""  There  can 
De  no  doubt  that,  even  as  it  is,  this 

■  Shakespeare  Hut  is  something  of  a-i 
bright  spot  in  a  very  desolate  land.  It 
is  delightful  at  least  to  know  that  those] 
of  our  snllant  soldiers  who  may  at 
some  future  date  find  themselves  in 
Bloomsbury  in  the  rain— as  I  did  on  the 
particulai-  recent  occasion  when  I  \is- 
ited  the  place — will  have  some  retugcr 
from  that  peiulia.v  sense  of  all-permoat- 
ing  gloom  which  the  surroundings  s?eni 
expressly  designed  to  engender.  Gazing 
upon  those  blackened  fronts  and  black- 
ened backs  of  dingy  old  houses!  em- 
phasized ra-tlier  than  relieved  b»-  harsh 
hoardings  and  vast  iiarrack-llle  rHes 
,,r  vr..=  k!.  :iti,ql   niansiov.';  .  i    '-1   r  v 


i,;,|.poir;    is  l.ial  .\:>ii...ii«l  ThMtr.- 
I-  fioinn  to  be  built  at  all?   Is  there 
iTiiiotest   reason   why    (so  tar  as 
iH  w  brirks  and  mortar  are  concerned) 
It  should  be  built? 

Il  Is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  of 
no  use  to  worry  about  a  National  The- 
atre in  war  time.  But  there  is  a  little 
fad  that  came  with  curious  force  to  my 
mind  as  I  sought  lonely  shelter  beneath 


Livii  i'jr  \iL-s-i  icMiieat  in  1S44  "wa.-  i 
first  and  only  instance  of  a  man's  de- 
clining a  nomination  for  either  of  the 
first  two  places"  (presidency  and  vice- 
presidency)  "by  one  of  the  great  politi- 
cal parties." 

That  statement,  however,  is  far  from 
correct.  Besides  that  declination  by 
Silas  Wright  of  the  nomination  for  Vice- 


a  poplar  tree  which  rears  itself  in  an 

unsued  half  of  this  melancholy  precinct.  .  ,     ^  ,,        ^  instances 

All  the  while  our  real  and  indisputable  T-resident,  there  have  been  two  instances 

National  Theatre— whose  other  name  is  in   which   nominations   for   that  office 

Drur\     Lane— has    been    doing    things.  ^^^^  been  declined  by  the  nominees. 

There  is  no  solitude  and  desolation  about  declinations  of  the  nom 

DruiT  lane     \fter  a  triumphantly  sue-  '^"<^       '■no=»«  uci.iiii 

cessful  Shakespeare  celebration,  it  is  not  lination  for  Vice-President  by  two  others 

bursting  out  these  very  days  into  the  l^y^^n  Silas  Wright  was  that  of  John 


in  England."  He  lias  wnLtcn  iii  verse 
his  opinion  of  soda  water. 

As  for  nil  tlie  wiiiily  waters, 

Tlic.v  woro  i-.iine<l  like  tempests  down, 
M'luMi  sciinii  drink  i):ul  lir-cii  dishouoiired 

Ily  tlie  tipplers  of  tUe  town; 
WIioii  red  -vvlne  "i.itl  brouijht  red  ruin, 

.\ml  the  rte:itli  il:i!ue  »(  our  times. 
LIe:iveii  sent  lis  soiln  water 

As  u  lurment  for  our  trimes, 

THEN  Am)  NOW 


39 


tainlv  nothing  of  its  popularity- an> 
more  than  it  does  by  responding  to  the 
spirit  of  our  national  carnival  at  Christ- 
mas time. 

If  thgce  are  those— and  it  appears  there 
are  such— who  think  that  a  revue  is  not 
the  type  of  play  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
national  theatre, ,  wliy  are  the  national 
tlieatre  committee,  who  have,  or  should 
ha\e.  ample  funds,  not  giving  us  a  dif- 
ff  rent  type  of  play?  Can  it.be  that  they 
contenting  themselves  with  the 
rly  illogical  reflection  that  because 
llie  war  makes  it  more  difficult  to  meet 
what  is  really  a  more  than  normal  de- 
nand  for  good,  invigorating  drama, 
therefore  they  must  sit  by  and  twiddle 
their  thumbs  till  the  weeds  run  to  seed 
in  the  Gower  street  rubbish-heap,  and 
the  time  comes  when  nothing  matters? 
Surely  this  is  the  hour  of  all  others 
•n  the  national  theatre  committee 
ulf]  1)6  active.  If  the  dj-ama  means 
thing  to  tlie  nation  at  all,  it  does  so 
particularly  in  war  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  every  hand  w-e  have  proof 
that  the  public  is  astonishingly  keen 
.Tboiit  the  theatre,  whicli  has  more  than 
now  a  plain  duty  before  it  to  cheer 
and  iiL'^pire.  And  what  are  tlie  national 
theatre  committee  doing  "m  the  great 
ivar"— so  far  as  eoneern.s  their  special 
duty  of  lifting  the  theatre  to  the  level 
of  the  nation's  need?  Nothing!  The 
committee  respon.sible  for  the  Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary  celebrations  was,  it 
may  be  noted,  not  the  national  theatre 
nimittee— and  very  carefully  distin- 
guished from  it  in  all  announcements. 
While  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  on  his  own 
personal  initiative  and  at  his  own  risk, 
does  his  big  hit  at  His  Majesty's,  and 
the  little  company  at  the  "Old  Vic," 
despite  every  sort  of  difficulty,  has  been 
able,  so  it  is  said,  to  make  Shakespeare 
In  war  time  an  actually  paying  propo- 
sition, the  national  theatre  committee 


the  ticket  witli  James  Madison,  the  Re  ^ 
publican  candidate  for  President,  but 
Langdon  declined  the  nomination,  and 
111  the  following  month  (June)  a  second 
Republican  caucus  was  held  and  the 
tiomination  for  Vice-President  bestowed 
[ipon  Elbridge  (^err,\-  of  Massachusetts, 
,vho  at  the  ensuing  election  was  chosen 


Vice-President. 


The  other  of  those  declinations  of  the 
domination  for  Vice-President  by  two 
besides  Silas  Wright  was  that  of  Ben- 
jamin Fitzpatrick  oi'  Alabama.  At  the 
adjourned  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion held  in  Baltimore  in  June,  1860, 
Fitzpatrick  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Vice-President  to 
run  on  the  ticket  with  .Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi-  ' 
dent,  but  ho  declined  tho  nomination, 
and  tho  Democratic  national  committee 
thereupon  substituted  Herschel  V.  John- 
son of  Georgia  in  his  place.  At  the 
ensuing  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  Douglas  and  Johnson  was 
the  next  highest  below  the  number  re- 1 
ceived  by  the  successful  candidate,  ! 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  j 
the  candidates  of  the  Republicans. 

In  an  article  entitled  "How  Uncle  Sam 
Fought  Mexico  in  1847, "  which  tilled  aj 
page  in  the  Sunda>   Herald  of  Juno  25,  i 
it  was  stated  tiiat  Franklin  Pierce  "was: 
a   classmate   at   Bowdoin  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  John  P.  Hale,  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.'- 1 
That  statement,  however,  is  incorrect. 
Pierce   was  not  in  the  same  class  at| 
Bowdoin    as    cither    Hawthorne.  Hale, 
Prentiss  or  Longfellow,  and  the  four  lat- 
ter were  in  three  different  classes.  Pierce  I 
being  in  the  class  of  1S24.  Hav.'thornel 
and  Longfellow  in  that  of  1S25,  Prentiss 
in  that  of  1S26,  and  Hale  in  that  of  1827.' 

I  .saw  not  long  since  in  some  Boston 
paper— the  Herald,  I  think— a  statement 
(to  the  effect  that  the  Mrs.  Surratt,  who 


sits  helplessly  by  in  a  condition  of  un  ,  .. 

wi-e  and  unmasterly  inanition,  cloaking  l^as  hanged  for  complicity  in  the  plot 

its  miserable  failure  by  handing  over  ifor  the  taking  off  of  President  Lincoln 

half  of  a  bit  of  waste  land  for  another  was  the  wife  of  John  H.  Surratt,  whose 

committee   to  set  up  an  excellent  but  idemise  was  chronicled  recently.  This' 

whollv    untheatrical    resort   where   our  |ls  a  great  mistake.    The  Mrs.  Surratt 

brave  lads-and  good  luck  to  them'.-may  who  was  hanged  was  the  mother,  not 

enioy  their  coffee  and  draughts.  "le  wife   of  John  H.  Surratt.    The  soil 

\s  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand  that  fled  to  Europe,  but  was  pursued,  and 

if'  the  national  theatre  committee  had  was  captured  in  Egypt.  He  was  brought 

annroached    Mr    Arthur   Collins   some  hack  to  this  country  and  placed  on  trial 

tinie  back  with 'an  offer  to  take  Drury  for  participating  in  the  plot  for  assasal- 

Lane  for  a  summer  season,  or  series  of  natlng  Lincoln;  but  It  was  found  to  be 

summer    seasons-the    ideal    beginning  Idifficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  an  Im- 

for  a  great  Shakespearean  tradition-  Ipartial  jury,  and  the  case  was  finally 

there  would  have  been  every  possibility,  dropped.  . 
1^  the  chance    absolutelv    lost    now?     So  much  should  be  said  In  vindication 

While  one  wishes  all  possible  success  of  hi.storic  accuracy.  .  QUOD, 

to    ■Razzle-Dazzle,"   it  cannot   in  any      Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 

case  go  on  forever..   Is  not  this  just  the   

time  when,  with  the  splendid  record 
of  thf  Tercentenary  celebrations  and 
or  Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  and  the  "Old 
Vic'.s"  seasons  to  encourage  them,  the 
national  tlieatre  committee  should  give 
this  dismal  futility  of  waiting  for 


up 

people  to  subscribe  to  a  prospective 
mausoleum  on  a  forlorn  site  in  Blooms- 
bury,  and  make  sure  of  Drury  Lane 
for,  say.  next  summer  or  the  summer 
after?  No  one  who  visited  that  grand 
old  playhouse  for  the  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary performance  could  have 
failed  to  recognize  that  it  is  absolutely 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  a  national  j 
theatre,  officially  as  well  as  actually.  I 
Is  it  not  hallowed  by  every  classic 
niemor.v— of  Bettcrton  and  Booth.  Gar- 
rick  and  Siddons,  Bracegirdle  and  Old- 
field,  Quin  and  Macklin,  Kean  and  Mac- 
ready,  and,  not  least,  those  farewell 
performances,  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
present-day  playgoers,  of  Sir  Henr.v 
Irving  and  Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Roli- 
ertsoii.  In  itself  it  has,  as  everybody 
knows,  one  of  the  finest  stages  in  the 
world.  Its  auditorium  is  dignified;  its 
iacoustics  almost  miraculously  perfect? 

Meanwhile  upon  that  blessed  plot  in 
Bloomsbury  the  weeds  are  thriving. 
One  sees  in  a  vision,  a  month  or  two 
rter  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  na- 
tional theatre  committee  gravely  meet- 
to  consider  tlie  advisability  of  be- 
ginning to  think  about  whipping  round 
for  more  subscriptions.  While  the  grass 
^ro-.vs— the  proverl)  is  something  musty! 
— S.  It.  Little  wood  in  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle! (London,  June  16). 

I   "D.  B."  wishes  to  know  the  whole  of 

Ithe  old  song  ending: 

Krom  n  tbree-story  dwelling 
Tliej-  lowered  lilni,  yelling. 
The  man  in  the  iiealBkin  nants. 

Some  Errors  Noted. 

*\s  the  World  Wags: 
In   an  article  entitled  "The  Second- 
,  rm  'Bug'  and'  Its  Fatal  Bite."  which 
i.  d  a  Pi'.ge  of  the  Sunday  Herald  of 
,,,r.  IX,  if^as  stated  that  Silks  Wright's 


The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

In  the  Herald  of  June  28,  "R.  S.  H." 
stated  that  there  is  a  full  file  of  th« 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora  in  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  I  lately  looked  at  that  file 
of  the  Aurora  for  the  year  1853,  but 
found  that  the  issue  of  the  paper  for 
Dec.  31,  which  I  much  desired,  and  still 
desire,  to  see,  is  not  in  the  file.  Doea 
"R.  S.  H."  or  anybody  else  know  where 
a  copy  of  that  issue  of  the  Aurora  can 
be  found?  QUERIST. 
Brookline. 


When  the  Germans  first  employed 
a  deadly  gas  against  their  foes  there 
was  an  outcry  from  all  civilized 
nations.  Now  the  statement  that  a 
destroying  gas  is  at  times  used  by 
the  British  excites  little  comment. 
The  world  is  accustomed  to  horrors. 
The  slaughter  of  thousands  is  no 
more  than  the  report  that  thousands 
have  been  drowned  by  a  tidal  wave 
in  the  far  east. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  a 
French  chemist  named  Dupre  in 
vented  a  fire,  so  rapid  and  consum- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  evaded 
jOr  quenched.  Experiments  amply 
jproved  this.  When  it  was  seen  that 
with  this  fire  a  man  could  burn  a 
Ifleet  or  destroy  a  town  without  suc- 
'cessful  resistance,  Louis  forbade 
[that  the  invention  should  be  made 
public.  He  was  then  at  war  with 
i  England;  it  was  important  that 
England's  fleet  should  be  destroyed, 
but  he  refused  the  aid  of  Dupre's 
invention  and  thought  for  the  gen- 
eral interests  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Dupre  died,  carrying  the 
secret  with  him.  Yet  Louis  XV. 
was  by,  no  means  an  ideal  ruler, 
and  he  is  pilloried  for  his  gross  im- 
morality and  his  heartless  indiffer- 
ence towards  his  suffering  people. 

The  Goncourt  brothers  kept  a 
curious  journal  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  nine  volumes.  Jules  died;- 
Edmond  continued  it.  This  journal, 
which  will  probably  survive  the 
novels,  biographical  and  sociologi- 
cal works  of  the  brothers,  includes 
a  curiously  personal  and  anecdotical 
account  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  There 
is  an  entry  in  wjiich  an  aged  non- 
combatant,  longing  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  some  manner,  expresses  his 
helplessness.  "One  feels  somehow  as 
if  one  must  escape  from  the  human 
shell  and,  soaring  into  unknown 
places,  invent  something  or  other  to 
confound  the  enemy.  One  longs  for 
some  means  of  flying,  in  order  to 
seek  out  and  discover  the  foe;  for 
some  new  form  of  destruction  that 
would  kill  whole  battalions  at  a 
time;  my  imagination  runs  riot, 
and  I  see  myself  the  inventor  of 
some  formula  for  rendering  the  air 
unbreathable  and  stifling  the  entire 
Prussian  army  by  its  use." 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  quiet  man 
interested  in  literature,  Japanese 
wit,  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, expressed  this  wish.  It  then 
seemed  visionary.  The  aeroplane 
is  now  no  more  wonderful  than  the 
eagle  and  the  vulture.  The  air  has 
been  made  unbreathable  by  German 
chemists. 


any  flower  bed  for  there  was  nont  ia 
iSight.    It  did  not  come  from  the  garage. 
ILooking   about.    1   saw   smoke  curling 
from  a  chimney.    Entering  the  house, 
I  was  ushered  by  an  Edith  Wharton 
jbutler    into    Hyacinth's    study.  Ther« 
he  sat  in  front  of  a  snapping  fire.  \ 
book  was  in  his  hand.    The  delectable 
odor  was  now  pungent.     I  recognized, 
identified  it;  the  smell  of  cedar.  Was 
Hyacinth  afraid  that  moths  would  fret 
his  garments  while  he  sat?  I  jested  ia 
la  refined  manner.    He  smiled  languidly. 
:"No,  but  I  find  that  cedar  makes  tho 
most   agreeable   kindling  wood.  Pina 
;is  too  common.    It  is,  in  fact,  vulgar. 
I  am  told  that  a  Cape  Cod  lighter  is 
convenient,    but    I    cannot    bear  the 
thought  of  kerosene.     You  know  that 
foolish  old  pergola  that  was  here  last 
;year  when  V  bought  the  place.    It  wai 
made  of  cedar  posts,  and  I  ordered  then 
taken  down,  also  pulled  out — to  be  pre- 
jcise— and   turned   into  kindling  merel/ 
jfor  the  fragrance.     Occasionally,  wr«^ 
!I  am  feeling  strong,  I  split  some  myself 
merely  for  the  fresh  odor.  Won't  yoti 
have  a  cigar?"  I  shuddered,  for  I  knov,- 
too  well  his  preferred  brand;  cigars  af. 
fected   by   millionaires,    $7   a  hundred. 
In  a  few  moments  there  was  no  though  t 
of  cedar.  Even  the  imperturbable  but.ii, 
choked  and  gasped  as  he  entered  t\\ 
room  to    announce  another  visitor, 
bishop,  I  believe,  from  a  middle  state 
DE  LANCY  PAIGE. 
Manchester,  July  10. 


I  Maniacal. 

i  Dr.  Fuchs,  a  contributor  to  a  prom  - 
inent German  medical  weekly,  has  pub 
ilished  a  pamphlet  from  which  we  quo/,,, 
ithe  following  amiable  paragraph: 
I  "Cultivate  hate!  Cultivate  respect  fci 
hate!  Cultivate  the  love  of  hate!  O^- 
Iganize  hate!  Down  with  the  childish 
ishyness,  away  with  false  shame  face 
jto  face  with  brutality  and  fanaticism! 
In  politics,  too,  Marin-^tti's  motto  must 
be  acted  upon;  more  slaps  and  fewe.r 
kisses!  We  must  not  hesitate  to  pro-- 
claim  blasphemy:  'Faith,  Hope,  ani'i 
jHate,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Ihate."  "  .  t 
j  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  add  that  D^• 
Ftichs  is  the  chief  physician  at  a  publi.c 
lunatic  asylum  in  Baden. 


A  Denial. 

The  story  that  the  three  rows  of  whi',  o 
tape  on  the  English  sailor's  collar  star'td 
for  Kelson's  three  '  great  victories  ai^td 
the  black  silk  neckerchief  is  a  mournlr'ig 
badge  for  him'  is  denied  by  "Taffraiji" 
in  Chambers's  Journal.  "The  squaira 
collar  was  introduced  in  the  latter  pat-t 
of  the  18th  century  as  a  means  of  pri^. 
venting  the  grease  and  flour  with  whlc^Jx 
sailors  annointed  their  pig-tails  froln 
soiling  their  clothes.  The  three  rows  c,f 
tape  were  placed  upon  it  merely  for  ot-. 
nament,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  behef  that  they  coramemorati) 
the  three  famous  victories.  The  blaci^ 
silk  handkerchief  came  in  at  much  tht, 
same  time.  In  the  heat  of  battle  th«j 
gunners  tied  it  round  their  foreheads, 
to  prevent  the  perspiration  from  running 
down  into  their  eyes  and  blinding  them,. 
At  ordinary  times  it  was  tied  round  the, 
neck  for  the  sake  of  convenience." 


Crowne,  the  Poet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Col.  William  Crowne  owned  land  In 
aiaine  with  Sir  Thomas  Temple.  His 
ownership  began  in  1G54.  He  lived  most 
of  the  time  in  Boston.  His  son,  John 
Crowne,  at  the  time  Whalley  and  GofCe 
came  to  Boston  (1660)  lived  with  the 
Rev.  John  Noi-ton  at  he  Old  South  par- 
sonage. A  line  or  two  shows  he  was  at 
riarvard.  He  went  to  London  and  be- 
came a  poet  and  play  writer  at  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  and  about  167S  put  In  a 
petition  for  some  of  the  "Narragansett 
lands"  in  Rhode  Island.  This  petition, 
with  some  account  of  Boston  in  1(!G0, 
was  presented  in  1C70,  and  can  be 
found  by  looking  in  the  index  of  the 
"Calendar  of  Stale  Paper.s,  Colonial 
Series,  West  Indies  and  American."  Sir 
1'homas  Temple  and  William  Crowne 
were  the  proprietors  of  Acadia,  from 
the  Kennebec  along  the  coast  including 
one-hiilf  of  present  Nova  Scotia. 
Boston.  M.  J.  C. 

No  one  has  answered  the  questions 
.■ibout  the  association  of  a  king  ot 
Spain  with  Bristol  and  the  poet  Crowne. 
i-Ed. 


Cut.  snrely,  if  a  man  should  sa.v.  "I  will  ;;o 
to  Redditch  to  buy  needles  clieap,"  ami  all 
the  way  take  care  to  speak  no  evil  of  his 
neighbors,  to  keep  very  sober,  to  be  punctual 
in  his  accounts,  and  to  say  Lis  regular  prayer* 
with'exactitiide,  though  that  would  be  a  good 
work,  yet  if  he  is  to  be  a  pilgrim  (and  the 
church  bas  a  hundred  gates),  I  would  rather 
for  the  moment  that  he  weut  off  in  a  say, 
tramping  spirit,  not  OTer-sure  of  his  expenses, 
Dor  very  careful  of  all  he  said  or  did,  but 
illuminated  and  Increasingly  informed  by  the 
great  object  of  his  voyage,  which  is  here  not 
to  buy  or  sell  needles,  or  what  not,  but  to 
loose  the  mind  and  purge  it  in  the  ultimate 
contemplation  of  something  divine. 


Pacifist. 

UTien  did  the  words  "pacifist,"  "paci- 
ficist," "pacifism"  creep  into  the  Eng- 
lish language?  Who  had  the  couraga 
first  to  use  them?  "Pacifisme,"  "pacl- 
flste"  are  in  the  French  dictionaries, 
even  in  the  pocket  Larousse  of  1912. 
Remy  de  Gourmont  about  that  tima 
spoke  of  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre  as 
ithe  "Inventor  of  pacifism." 


Mr.  O. 


Windy  Waters. 

K.  Chesterton  surely  encour- 


An  Aesthete.  i 

Aa  the  World  Wags:  ' 
I  called  on  my  old  friend  Hyac/nth 
Lapham  yesterday.  As  I  neared  his 
"cottage" — a  mansion,  by  the  way  that 
p.  King  of  Persia  might  have  en  led — 
la  pleasant  odor  invaded  my  nostrils, 
,1  dr-Iiffhtfiil  nrlof.     It  flirl  rot  c^nT'  "rora 


To  Be  Heard  Standing. 

As  the  World  Wags :  ( 
I  was  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Cudworth'^ 
remarks  about  persons  standing  during 
the  performance  of  a  national  air.  A 
[few  summers  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  t^. 
'attend  a  so-called  Pop  concert  at  th4 
Lyric  Theatre  in  Baltimore.    A  foreigi 
band,  Austrian,  if  I  rememtier  rightl:^^ 
had  been  playing  many  musical  pieces^ 
of  foreign  composition.     Suddenly,  and, 
I    feel   quite   sure   unexpectedly,  these 
musicians  struck  up  "Dixie."    Then  such', 
an  enthusiastic    springing  to  one's  feet, 
the   more   enthusiastic   jumping   on  to 
chairs  and   tables ;  such  a  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,    straw  hats   and   arms ; 
such  cheering  as  I  had  never  witnessed 
before  in  a  northern  and  eastern  audi- 
ence when  national  airs  had  been  played 
by  a  band.    My  companion  and  1,  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise  at  this  form  of 
deference  to  a  popular  air,  remained  in 
our  chairs,  but  only  for  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  second  Mr.  Cudworth's  motion 
that,  whenever  any  one  of  the  national 
airs  is  played,  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" or  "Hail,  Columbia,"  that  the  whole 
audience  spring  to  their  feet  and  show 
the  same  deference  as  was  then  shown 
to  "Dixie,"  and  not  wait  for  some  one 
from  stage  or  pulpit  to  say:    "The  audi- 
ence will  please  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing while  'America'  is  played,  or  sung.'' 
DR.  EDWARD  E.  BRIRT. 
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FLORENCE  NASH 
PLEASES  WITH 
SLANGY  SPEECH 


lisiapii  tnar"  Hsjjia  iiir m-j'oT'  common  kno'vlcrV  »  r?r  ttie'  va' 
cu  e   ubiiilt  as    larg?   agal'a  AS  the  staffs  and  olhfi-  employes  of  these  pub 
one  you  h  ;ve  already,  or  as  he  putj  lishing  .oncems 
irs  perfection  in  the  way  ^  J\ealthj  times  it  Uas  been  the  custom,  when 
is  "Ten  thousand    a   year    and  the]  glarins  errors  have  been  called  to  the 
AOrld  to  think  it  is  only  five  tllOU-i  attention  oX  newsp-ipers  to  blame  the 
f-and  ■'  I  printer.    "The  compositor  made  us  say 

Unfortunately  these  striverB  afterj  this  or  timt";  ■•Owing  to  a  typogtaph- 
the  ideal  are  not  willing  to  let  the  leal  error  we  were  made  to  say:  'City 
world  think  their  Income  is  only  one-  objects  to  burying  riato  (plots)';  'Mun 
halt  of  what  it  is.^^  Thev  insist  on  |  found  dead  in  the  collar  of  a  horse', 
showing  that  they  have  the  full  The  city  of  baked  bears':  'The  Ancients 
amount    That  thev  mav  be  the  more  i  fought  the  gin  bottles  (gory  battles)  of 
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Leads  Bill  at  Keith's  Theatre  in 
Sketch  Obviously  Written  to 


Slorious  in  the  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  unacquainted  they 
strive  after  still  greater  wealth.  Fifty 
years  ago  in  Xew  England  towns  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  consid- 
ered a  generous  salary  for  a  bank 

Utilize  Her  Style  of  Acting—  president,  a  man  worth  $100  000 ^•as 

thought  to  be  passing  rich.  How 
many  millionaires  throughout  the 
country  were  there  to  be  listed  at 
that  time? 

Of  course  the  ready  answer  is  that 
salaries  have  been  increased  as  the 


Well  Supported  by  Com- 
petent Cast  —  Program  Is 
Well  Balanced. 


Framingham.'  "  All  the  blame  for  error 
or  omission  falls  on  the  head  of  the  de- 
voted linotype -operator,  whose  brain  be- 
comes go  benumbed  from  trying  to  de- 
cipher distressful  manuscript  that,  while 
whacking  the  humble  keyboard,  h« 
often  imagines  himself  at  the  piano 
playing  "The  Battle  of  Prague"  and  re- 
sponding with  cries  of  the  wounded. 

Each  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
book  publishine;  house  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar style  of  punctuation,  differing  In 
various  degrees  from  tlve  established 
rules  of  the  grammarians.  The  style- 
book  is  a  recognized  institution  in  these 


ment  i.s  sound.  Three  years  ago  a  L.011 
don  journali.st,  mourning  the  declitu- 
and  fall  of  the  frock  coat,  attributed  ^ 
the  deplorable  l.ixlty  in  marnners  and 
morals  to  the  fad  that  loose  and  in-, 
formal  dress  was  not  only  tolerated,  but, 
cnoouragcil.  Tut-tut!  I'ish!  ■  I-ikev.'i.^e. 
go  to:  T'le  Temps  of  Paris  regrets  the 
dl.sappearance  of  the  silk  hat  and  thel 
frock  coat  during  the  war  and  fearsi 
that  they  will  not  return  with  peace. 
Would  the  Temps  have  the  "poilus" 
wear  them  in  the  trenches  to  make  gooiV 
the  assertion  tl>at  the  art  Of  good 
dressing  i.s  essentially  French? 

There  are  persons  who  In  their  sum- 
mer palaces  dress  tor  an  8  o'clock  din- 
ner as  if  they  were  in  the  city  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  They  are  not 
uhole.some  companions.  Nature  looks 
at  them  curiously. 


cost  of  living  has  advanced;  that  the  !  i,ouseB,  and  in' former  time  was  rigidly 
same  is  true  of  wages.    It  might  be  adhered  to.    Upon  entering  the  employ 
•  J  •  1    th„t  fow  Tinw  have  the  of  a  printing  concern  the  compositor  \a 

,said  in  reply  that  few  now  have  tne^  ,,,h„  ^  copy  of  this  style- 

I simple  tastes  they  had  ntty  Jears.  sheet,  which  he  is_required  to 

that  "civilization"  is  more  com-  study  and  follow  closely 


With  the  in- 


Florence  Xash,  pleasantly  remem- 
bered for  the  excellence  of  her  Ag 
gle   Lynch,   a   type   of  the  under- 
world, in  "Within  the  Law,"  is  thejago;  .--^^   :i':'\:'':;rv  of  the  Sixties  troduction  of  the  linotype  machine  this 
headliner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  jplex:  that  the  luxury  ot  me  oi^-uie    ^^^^  became  clastio.  which  accounts  in 
ithis  week.    There  is  no  doubt  thatl's  no^^  an  absolute  necessity.    An|  ^  ^gg^g^       the  radical  depacture  from 
Willard 
Particula 

view  when  he  wrote  the  sketch,  for 


the 
y^nd 


piece   is  obviously  tailor-made 
built  to  meet  the  style  of 
actress.    This  does  not  mean  that 


The 
as 
edl- 


Mack  the  author  of  "Pansv'q ''English  economist*  declared  two  or,  j.stabllshed  rules  of  punctuation.  ' 
Aiack,  ine  auinor  01   i^ansy  s       5  nobodv  deserved;  dividing  of  the  word  "mineowners, ' 

far  Punch."  had  Miss  Nash  in  three  years  ^go  tnat  nooo  ^^^  ^^^^  above-mentioned  . 

an  income  of  £10,000  a  year,  tnat  no-j  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^^  1^^^,^  ^^^^  tolerated  m 
body  earned  it.    The  same  has  been  ^^^g  -ivhen  type  was  set  by  hand, 

the  said  in  this  country.    The  fact  re-;  The  running  over  of  the  "ers"  to  the 
*v,„t    /.^Woin    snnnd    comora-l  next  line  or  the  division,  even,  of  cer- 
mams  that  certain  sound  ^^o'^PO'^ai         g^.n^^ic  words  would  have  been 
the  author  has  neglected  all  else  tions  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  ineir  ,^.^,,,5^^,        incorrect  by  the  vigilant 
than  Pansv   for  each  chacacter  has  president  or  chief  manager  $50,000  ai  proofreader,  and  the  compositors  would 

"I  its   logical"  Dlacc   in  the   storv  and  vear     Thev  do  not  do  this  out  of,  have  been  severely  reprimanded 

V  Jio   lugii,.!!    Place    in   tne   siorj    ana   >ecii.                u  introduction  and  general  use  of 

there  is  no  lugging  in  of  this  or  that  charity  or  because  they  wisn  10  grau  ^^^^  linotype  also  marks  the  pa.s.<;lng  of 

person  by  way  of  effective  padding,  fy  his  artistic  tastes.    They  think  he  ^j^^^^  human  tncyciopaedia  and  author's 

is  -worth  that  sum  to  them.  saviour,   the   old-time   proofreader.  It 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:!  is  not  the  fault  of  the  proofreader  If 
ine  iium  ui                           f    Ho  the  newspaper  of  today  is  an  eyesore 
Man  is  "a  walking  bundle  01    ae-  individual  who  scans  its  columns 
It  is  argued  that  these  de-  fr,r  errors.    11  is  said  that  Horace  Gree- 
^irp<?  furnish  "the  stock  of  energy  he  ley  placed  such  confidence  in  his  proof- 
sues  lui                                   world's  readers  that  he  relied  upon  them  not 
needs  for  his  own  and  the  worias  ^^^^^        ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^.^  editorial 

betterment."    If  he  did  not  cry  out,  p,a,nuscript.  but  to  rewrite  portions  ot 

_    the  author,  after  the  man-  ,  like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more,  he  would  some  if  they  considered  it  necessary. 

Iner  of  some  of  the  recent  melodramatic  '  follow  Pascal's  advice  and  sit  by  the  Now.  however  (comma),  the  proof- 
Isuccesses  «f  th^  i«„ui™„,„  u-,.  ■"'^'■"^  ,„  v,-,f.Vward    reader's  scope  is  limited.    His  Instruc- 

Yet   some,   looking  backwaid.,  ^^^^^  "unnecessary- 
marks  on  a  proof.    Hence  the  absence 


The  piece  is  frankly  melodramatic, 
he  author  has  shown  character  dis- 
cernment and  the  action  is  speedy.  The 
dialogue  is  often  uproariously  amusing 
and  there  Is  the  slangy  speech  of  the 
underworld  and  the  colloquialisms  that 
Pansy  sends  across  with  a  telling 
punch. 
Then,  too, 


[successes  of  the  legitimate  stage,  has 
^provided   an   ingenious   and   surprising :  1^1^  '"""'"f"    ~  "  tions  are 

°^turn  at  the  end  that  startles  the  audi- ^  And  that  the  world  went  very  well 


lit: 

in 


Amuses  with  Gutter  Speech. 

Miss  Xash,  as  Pansy,  the  waitress  at 
aO  Chtlds'E.  amused  the  audience  with  her 
fo'  shafts  and  gutter  speech.  The  come- 
gj.  dlenne  does  not  have  to  affect  a  gro- 
,  tesque  make-up  to  frame  her  character. 
I  Her  logic  Is  recognized  and  felt  in  each 
Sl^  succeeding  phrase;  sentimental  to  the 
p«<core.  she  Is  first  and  always  a  busi- 
„ine8s  woman,  the  protector  of  Pansv. 
"jNo,  "St 

*sj  cars  all  her  life  to  be  run  over  by  a.  ] 
b4  cab  in  the  park."  And  "To  be  a  wai- ! 
tress  In  Childs's  does    not    necessarily  i 
mean  that  one  eats  there."  Supporting! 

isB  Xash  In  a  convincing  manner  were; 
Eva  Condon,  Harold  West  and  Willlam| 
lA.  Norton. 

Others    on  the    bill  were  the  Four; 
:  Readings,  in  a  sensational  juggling  act;i 
11;A1  Shayne.  in  a  monologue  and  sing- 
ing act;   Searl   Allen   and   EM  HowardI 
in  a  rural  sketch;  Ralph  Dunbar's  Old-' 
iTime   Darkies.    In   southern  plantation 


when    incomes    were    small,    when;  of  hvphens,  the  uncanny  divisions,  the 

snerm  oil  was  burned  in  lamps,  when!  numberless  grammatical  errors  that  mar 

bpeim  uu  "can    jj^g  pages  of  our  daily  press.  Hence 

a  span  of  horses  was  reci^onea  an        passing  '>f  the  uki-time  proofreader 

extravagance,  before  the  days  of  tele-  xoday   an   oystor-opener   could  makJ 

and  summeii  good  on  the  job.  caxton. 
_  Boston. 


storage 


phones,  cold 
Ltta^es-  , 

\^'\^ 

Lo-.-,i:    how   ilependont    is   moi-tal  man  upon 
hooks  of  reference:    An  editor  or  a  minl.<!tfr  of 
She  didn't  hop  on  Third  avenue  i  the  Crown  with  books  of  reference  at  H's  ?">ow 
-    -  '  will  seem  more  learned  than  Erasmus  himself 

In  the  wilds. 


COMIC  MEDALS 


melodie.s;  George  A.  Lyons 


A  Modern  Heidegger, 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Smith  of  St.  Louis 
announced  several  months  ago  that  ha 
was  the  ugliest  man  in  the 'town.  CoQ- 
vinced  that  he  was.  he  wished  to  make 
a  wager.  Last  week  he  killed  himself  !  creatures 
by  inhaling  gas.  His  wife-he  was  not 
ugly  in  her  eyes— said  he  had  been  In 


linterlude;  Harry  Holman  and  company 
;iin  a  laughable    sketch:    Williams  and., 
?f -       in  a  singing  and   dancing  act,|- 
the   Zara   Carmen   Trio,    in  hoop: 
ipulatlon.  j 

TOPS' MOVE  TO 
BALLROOM  OF 
COPLEY-PLAZA 


in  a  harp:   poor  health. 


It  is  not  fair  to  think, 
tl^en,  that  he  killed  himself  because  his 
wager,  was  not  accepted. 

This  story  reminds  us  of  Heidegger, 
opera  manager  In  London,  epicure, 
wine-bibbcr.  arbiter  elegantiarum,  and 
withal  a  charitable  soul.  He  was  fa- 
mously ugly.    One  day  he  laid  a  wager 

with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  that  the  [  there  are  «lso  comic  medals 


Leip-h  Hunt  once  said  it  was  rot 
creditable  to  a  thinking  people  that 
the  two  things  which  they  most 
thanked  the  Lord  for  were  eatino, 
and  fighting.  "We  say  grace  when 
we  are  .going  to  cut  up  lamb  and 
chicken  and  offer  up  our  best  praise- 
to  the  Creator  for  having  blown 
and  sabred  his  images,  our  fellow 
to  atoms,  and  drenchedj 
them  in  blood  and  dirt."  He  mighti 
have  enlarged  the  subject  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  reasons  why  medals 
are  struck.  A  greater  poet  than  lif' 
told  in  faultless  verse  how  the  coin, 
and  the  bust  survive  when  the  Em-j 
peror  has  for  centuries  been  a  hand-' 
ful  of  dust. 

There  are  medals  awarded  in  thi-; 
war   for   heroic    deeds.     It  seem? 

On  • 


"The  Golden  Wreath." 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Although  I  am  not  a  singer  —  I  have 
been  told  that  I  have  a  powerful,  but 
uncultivated  vol4e— I  was  interested  in 
.Mr.  Thomas  W.  Surette's  remarks  in 
Xew  York  last  week  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Music  Education  Department.  Mr. 
Surette,  unless  he  was  loosely  reported, 
isaid  that  the  teaching  of  music  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  all  wrong;  th.it 
there  is  too  much  attention  to  techiiii- 
and  performance.  "The  trouble  is.  wo 
involve  music  In  too  much  pedagogical 
paraphernalia  and  take  the  soul  out. 
The  pupils  In  public  schools  are  taught 
trashy  music." 

Xow,  this  may  be  so  or  It  may  not 
be  so.  the  remarks  set  me  a-thinking 
of  music  sung  in  the  grammar  school 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  singing  book 
contained  what  were  known  as  "choice 
gems."  Hum  some  of  the  songs  now. 
We  used  to  shout  at  the  top  of  our  lungs: 
•  Wild  roamed  the  Indian  girl.  Bright 
Alfaretta"  and  Alfaretta  rhymed  with 
a  river  in  the  middle  states— I  never 
could  spell  the  word.  We  sung  "Over 
the  summer  sea,  with  light  hearts  gay 
and  free"  to  "Donna  e  Mobile" 
from  "Rigoletto."  We  sang  as  though 
she  were  our  sweetheart;  "Lulu  is 
our  darling  pride."  There  was  a  chorus 
by  Verdi,  from  "I  Lombardl."  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  It  began,  "From  afar, 
gracious  Lord,  thou  did'st  lead  us." 
Then  there  was  "Ossian's  Serenade." 
not  the  disputed  bard,  but  Ossian  E. 
Dodge.  How  did  it  go?  It  began: 

0  come  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
For  thee  the  jungle  depths  I'll  rove. 
But  here  is  where  I  came  in  strong; 
I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain. 
The  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  chain. 
And  the  wild  gazelle  with  its  silvery  feet 
I'll  give  thee  for  a  playmate  sweet. 

1  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
song-book— stay!  Was  it  not  "The 
Golden  Wreath"? 

And  then  we  sang  in  Sunday  school. 
"Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?"  and 
"Marching  Along"  were  favorites 
so  was  a  song  with  this  chorus; 

The  pearly  gates  are  open  wide, 

I  see  the  bright  array. 

And  angels  stand  on  either  side 

To  keep  the  shining  way. 

Now  and  then  a  boy  would 
drowned  In  the  Mill  pond  or  in  the 
Connecticut.  We  all  went  to  the 
funeral  in  the  Old  church,  and  passed 
by  the  coffin— no  one  said  "casket"  for 
"coffin"  In  those  days  of  plain,  sound 
English— at  the  end  of  the  service.  The 
face  ot  the  dead  boy  was  exposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  hideous  custom.  Girls 
cried  as  they  looked  on  their  playmate. 
The  boys  stared.  It  was  a  long  walk 
to  the  burying  ground.  Standing 
around  the  grave  we  piped  up: 

There's  a  llsht  in  the  -window  for  thee, 
brother;  .    ,  .... 

There's  a  light  In  the  window  for  thee. 

Yes,  we  sang  in  school  and  at  the 
grave  in  the  middle  Sixties.  I  won- 
der what  Mr.  Surette  would  have 
thought  of  It.  There  certainly  was  not 
too  great  a  display  of  technic. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport,  July  11. 


and 


showing  Neptune  scrambling  on  n 
submarine  and  shaking  his  fist 
someone  who  had  thrown  him  over 
hoard  is  fair;  it  will  have  historic 
interest,  if  it  does  not  excite  uproari  , 
I  ous  lau.ghter.    But  what  is  to  be  saidi 


latter  could  not  find  in  lyondon  ah  uglier 
face.    The  earl  finally  came  upon  an  lU- 
featured  woman  in  St.  Giles,  but  when 
Heidegger  donned  her  headdress,  it  was 
admitted  that  he  had  won.    It  is  also 
•iP  Thai  the  continuation  of  the  Pop  related  that  a  duke  standing  off  a  dun- 
■  concert  season  In  the  very  attractive  ni„g  tailor,  one  Jolly,  exclaimed  "ru  *  ot  the  humor  exhilDited  in  a  medal 
atmo<=phere  of  the  Coplev-Plaza  ball-;  not  pay  you  till  you  show  me  an  uglier  }  representing   Count  Zeppelin  fiyinc; 
u'room  is  to  prove  popular,  was  evident  ^an  than  yourself."    The  tailor  wrote  over  Tower  bridge,  exulting  at  tli^' 
'-'from  the  opening  concert  last  even-^  ^  r,ote  to  Heidegger,  steting  that  the  i  spectacle  of  London  in  flames?    O  - 
-    The  tables  about  the  floor  were  ju^e  wished  to  see  him  at  a  certain   of  another  picturing  death  sitting  in 
■1  filled  throughout  the  evening.       hour    the    next    morning.    Heidegger  :, he  Cunard  office,  after  the  sinkin- 
.^,aer  the  new  management  of  Theo-  ^^f'^J^^,^^:^:,^^^^^^^^^  ^ll  ,  of  the  Lusitania.  .e.ling  tickets  tn 

e  Seydel.  the  series  will  continue  for  '^^'^  promptlv  paid.  1  neutrals,  with  this  inscription,  on  tl:  - 

^ral  weeks  Was  Heidegger's  ugliness  unduly  ex-  i  medals,  "Business  as  usnal'"' 

rue  orchestra  is  made  up  of  about  2o  lolled?^  HU  deat_h  ^«^f„/hows_a^^be-  j  ^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 


be- 

..V.  nevolent  and  by  no  means  disagreeable 

the  Symphony  players,  with  Anare  ferhaps  Helen  of  Troy  would  not 

-quarre    conducting.     The    following,  ^^pj^g  ,0  much  attention  today  Ofi  some 


sram  will  be  given  this  evening: 

THE  IDEAL  INCOME 


collar-and-cuff  girl  in  the  same  city. 


The  announcement  ot  the  oi" miv,-  of  a 
new   clubhouse  on  the  shore  contains 
instructive  and  sensfljle 


:  Irs.  Hettie  Green  wished  to  be 
:  ichest  woman  in  the  world.  Shej 
hed  her  son  to  be  the  richest  man 
tJie  world.    To  her  the  ideal  in- 
le  was  one  beyond  tl:e  dreams  of 
rice.    To  thousands  the  ideal  in- 
■■?r  one  il:ian  that  act- 
they  believe  in  the 


the  followin 
Punctuation.  paragraph: 
As  the  World  Wags:  "One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  -— 

The  publication  of  the  Herald  edl-  |  has  always  been  its  unconventlonality. 
torial  of  July  2,  entitled   "Respectable  {  Tuxedos,  much  less  full  dress,  have  been 
and  certain  comments  which /a  rarity.    While  not  intending  in  any 
thereof,   calls   to'  way  to  dictate  to  our  members  then- 
mode  of  dress,  we  hope  they  will  wish 
to  perpetuate  this  charm." 

We    should    have    preferred  Kouse 
coats."  or  even  "smokers"  or 


Hyphens." 

constitute  a  portion 
mind  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  a 
situation  has  been  created  In  our  lead- 
ing printing  houses  whic;h.  although  tin- 


linlt'nted. 


a  matter 


Ja' 


to  "TuNcrlns, 


but 


"loun'io 
let  that 


War  Notes. 

We  have  all  read  of  Bellerophonlc  let- 
ters. Letters  of  Introduction  and  rec- 
ommendation are  often  these  In  dis- 
guise. A  fat  Bavarian  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  French.  Brought  in.  hej 
waved  an  envelope  and  exclaimed,  "Bonj 
Boche,  Kamarad."  He  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  his  story,  he  had  had  charge 
of  French  prisoners  In  Bavaria  and  had 
treated  them  so  well  that  they  had 
given  him  a  letter  In  case  he  should  1 
be  captured.  A  French  officer  opened 
the  envelope  and  read  as  follows:  "We, 
French  prisoners,  interned  in  Fort  X, 
have  found  in  FYitz  a  thief  and 
swindler,  who  robbed  us  outrageously ' 
whenever  we  commissioned  him  to  buy 
things  for  us.  Fritz  is  both  cunning  ] 
and  stupid.  He  played  us  the  dirtiest 
tricks.  We  recommend  him  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  whoever  of  our  country- 
men, as  we  hope,  takes  him  prisoner. 
He  de-serves  the  best  thrashing  he  can 
get."  The  officer  laughed  and  the  Ha- 
varian,  not  knowing  French,  laughed 
with  him,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  ex- 
claiming "Bon  Boche." 
j  What  became  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
'  sword  that  Napoleon  bore  away  from 
Potsdam  saying :  "I  value  this  more 
than  all  the  treasures  of  Prussia"?  It 
was  deposited  in  the  Invalldes  in  1S07. 
It  disappeared  in  ISH.  Did  the  Gov- 
!  ernor  of  the  Invalides  destroy  it  when' 
the  allies  were  about  to  enter  Pari^? 

As  to  the  names  of  the  new  Iti':ai 
ministry-,  there  are  onl\   twc  Ir 


ui  viX'V.i;  I"    M  ^  • 

are  Carcano  and  Colosimo.  In 
of  thnm  is  the  nenultimate  syl- 


to  quantity. 


'J  hese    — 

neither  of  thom  is  the  penult. ....^.v, 
lable  long,  as  English  readers  of  Italian 
are  generally  inclined  to  make  it.  Car- 
cano has  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
ami  Colosimo  on  the  second.  As  to 
Sclaloia,  the  name  of  a  probable  min- 
ister without  portfolio,  the  thing  to 
avoid  is  the  pronouncing  of  the  first  "i." 
It  is  not  to  be  sounded,  being  there  only 
for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  "o," 
and  thus  malting  the  "Sc"  equivalent  to 
our  BMlUh  "ill." — ^Dally  Chronicle. 


■  0 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I  saw  at  once  that  the  Tower  was  estiib- 
!  «hed  on  a  firm  basts.  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  firm  baelsis  I  don't  find  a  basis 
more  firmer  than  this  one. 

"You  have  no  Tower  In  America?"  said 
man  In   the  crowd,   who  had  somehow 
iriccted  my  denomination. 

".Vlars!  no,"  I  anserd;  we  boste  of  our 
enterprise  and  Improvements,  and  yi:  we. 
aio  devoid  of  a  Tower.     America,  oh  my 
on  happy   country!   thou   hast   not  got 
Tuner:    It's  a  sweet  Boon." 


A  i-iuinous  Change. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Hearing  a  phonograph  recoi-d  the 
other  evening  of  "Drink  to  Me  Onlv 
^vith  Thine  Eje."?,"  as  sung  by  Mr.  John 
McCormack.  I  was  .surprised  '  and 
grieved  to  hear  him  sing.  "But  might  I 
cf  Love's  nectar  sip-'-Uvo  mistakes  in 
one  line.  Will  you  lundly  let  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson  know  how  his  ancestor's 
beautiful  song  is  being  ruined' 

Boston.  j{  jj 

We.  too,  prefer,  "But  njight  '  I  of 
•foves  nectar  sup,"  but  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson   spells   his   surname   with  an 

:  J  under.stood  that  he  is  I 

not  descended  from  Ben  Jon.son  from! 
.-amuel  Johnson,  or  from  any  Johnston  ' 
Like  the  mule,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson' 
nas  no  pride  in  ancestry.— Ed. 


four  pounds^J  ct^r^anL"'.'*''','  t"" 
of  sugar,  ail^VforTh  ' 
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Eau  de  Cologne. 

It  may  be  remembered — yet  tlie  days 
are  gliding  swiftly  by— that  Sir  Roger 
Casement  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
when  he  was  taken  to  London  for  trial. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  at  once  became 
hysterical.   "It  is  not  Inappropriate  to 
designate  that  monstrous  mass  of  ma- 
sonry,  the   Tower  of  London,   as  the 
materialization   of  all   that   is  wicked 
and  traitorous  in  the  English  national 
soul.  Deeds  of  savagery  and  cruelty  such 
as  the  history  of  no  other  European 
people   can    show   have    been  enacted 
I  there.   The  Tower  is  the  history  of  Eng- 
'  land,  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
every  one  of  its  grey  stones  should  be 
drenched  in  blood,  and  its  secret  pas-  , 
sages  should  be  haunted  and  rendered  i 
uncanny  by  the  sounds  of  sighs  and ' 
groans,  the  phantasmal  echoings  of  the 
cries  uttered  by  the  innumerable  vie-  ' 
tims  of  English  barbarity,  lust  and  d'i- 
pravity,  who  were  tortured  within  tho.-ie 
grim  wajls  because  their  natures  wero  ■ 
of  a  nobler  type  than  the  generality  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Tower  represents 
the  materialized  prototype  of  that  love  ■ 
jf  theatrical  display  peculiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish, which  is  as  strong  at  the  present 
tiay  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Rich- 
ards and  Henrys  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Every   public   act   ot   an   Eng!is..jian,  i 
every  word   he   utters,   ever'  :^:ture. 
every  movement,  is  a  theatrical  tunc-  > 
tion,  an  act  performed  for  purposes  of 
effect  and  to  impose  on  gullible  spec- 
tators." 

This  oiitbur-st  should  be  printed  in  a 
parallel  column  with  the  "appreciation" 
of  Artemus  Ward. 


Local  Fortcasts. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  able  weather  forecaster  frequently 
gives  out  one  kind  of  weather  for  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity  and  a  different  kind  for 
:  northern  and  southern   New  England 
,Tnls    day    proves    neither    "fair"  nor 
partly  cloudy"  to  this  little  town  about 
miles  south  of  Boston.    In  the  ver- 
'  naoular  it  may  be  called  "drussly  " 

This  sort  of  forecast  reminds  liie  of  a 
,  favorite  story  of  the  late  George  Fran- 
cs Tram's  of  a  Bostonian  of  whom  our 
forecaster  may  be  a  near  relative  This 
Bostonian  had  been  up  in  a  balloon.  Re- 
lating his  experience  to  his  friends,  he 
,  said  he  had  discovered  one  very  impor- 
|tant  fact:  he  had.  indeed,  alwavs  sup- 
[  posed  that  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts  was   situated   in   the   city  of 
Boston,  but,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  Boston  was  located  in  Mas- 
sachu.setts.  ORLAXDO  LEACH 

Avon,  July  4. 


With  the  Meat. 

An  Englishman  mourns  the  droppin? 
It  of  fruit  as  a'  conserve  or  sauce  for 
leat.    He  speaks  of  red  currant  jellv 
ith  roast  mutton,  and  apple  sauce  with 
'rk  and  duck,  but  he  recollects  find- 
■;g   In   Bruges    a    sweet    conserve  of 
■oseberries   with   roasl   duck,   and  in 
•  imur  a  puree  of  rhubarb  with  pork, 
''rult  and  flesh  might  often  be  eaten 
gether  with  advantage."    Yes.  to  the 
•nefit    of    the   stomach.    Fruit  acids 
^^liten  the  mass  of  proteids.    In  Ger- 
lany  stewed  fruits  and  conserves  are 
ferved  with  all  sorts  of  heavy  dislie.'i. 
'A'e    remember    gratefully    the  little 
rlums,   the    "mirabellen."    There  were 
wo  vile  di.^hes.  however,  in  second  rat" 
nsions  that  were  unaccompanied  by  a 
uit  appetizer  or  corrective.  One  was 
ng-hash;   the  other  was  a  mess  of 
■-■ns-  feet  in  a  thick,  creamy,  greasy 
lUce. 

Here  Is  the  bill  of  fare  of  "a  wartime 
mner   recommended   by  the  National 
lalnlng  School  of  Cookery,  Bucking- 
ham   Palace-road.     Carrot    top  soup 
-stewed  macaroni  and  onions  with  lentils 
treacle   sponge  with   cornflour  sauce' 
■heese    aigrettes."     What    is  treacle 
■ponge?    Sponge  cake  with  molasses- 
oy  the  way,  what  became  of  the  boys 
Mid  men  who  used  to  go  through  the' 
Ts  on  the  railway  from  New  York  to  I 
^'■^■'"S:    -Sponge  and  jelly 
,    ^Tl^f"  .there  were  the  pop-cori, 

-  n  in  the  trains  of  New  England  This 
I ner  prepared  by  the  National  Train- 
>oe''  P^'"'^""^  ^  '•■ents 

Cut  another  meatless  dinner  for  four 
.sons  costs  25  cents  a  head;  for  six 
•son.s  It  costs  20  cents.  Tomato  soup 
>t  roll,  with  piquante  sauce,  voung  car- 
rs.  Balmoral  tartlets,  hot  cheee  souf- 
- The  recipe  for  nut  roll  is  as  follows ■ 

-  and  a  half  pound  cooked  potatoes 
and  a  half  pound  mixed  niits  a  little 

Ik,  one  egg.  salt  and  pepper,  piciuant,^ 

I'u-c.    The  potatoes  shoGid  be 
Housh  a  sieve  and  the  nuts  should  be 
.inned  and  chopped.  "Piquante  sauce"' 
,e%lsh  '"^  the  staler 

Shiny  Shoes. 

he  Daily  Express  of  l^ondnn 
that  the  latest  war  ec"nomy"  n"""?: 
.r  shoes   of  shiny   black  A,L^ 
:h  and  pretend  that  they  ^re 
t.atent  leather.    "The  elTec?  is  S 
but  the  XnV:* 


Varia. 

A  London  coal  porter  in  the  Thames 
police  court  told  the  magistrate  that  he 
could  now  earn  from  £1  to  30  shillings  a 

A  boy  of  16,  called  before  a  magistrate 
at  Lambeth  for  disorderly  conduct,  said 
that  he  was  earning  24  shillings  a  week. 
The  magistrate:  "The  fact  is.  you  are 
earning  too  much.  When  boys  of  your 
age  have  so  much  money  they  get  out  of 
hand.  There  ought  to  be  something  done 
to  regulate  the  price  of  boy  labor  and 
I  keep  It  down  to  a  reasonable  amount  ' 

As  there  was  no  Whit  Monday  bank 
,  holiday,  the  English  public  spent  seven- 
eights  of  a  million  sterling  less  in  drink 
When  a  Bank  Holiday  occurs  on  Mon- 
^i"°""t  spent  on  drink  totals 
fl,2Vo,000,  of  which  £91.5,000  is  accounted 
,  for  by  beer,  and  £360,000  by  spirits  > 
I    Now  that  the  price  of  meat  is  so  high  I 
;  let  us  consider  a  potato  pudding  recom-  i 
■mended  by  Mrs.  Glasse:   "Take  a  quart  I 
'of  potatoes,  boil  them  soft,  peel  them 
,  and  mash  them  with  the  backof  a  spoon'  ' 
jand  rub  them  through  a  sieve,  to  have 
I  them  fine  and  smooth;  take  half  a  pound 
'  of  fresh  butter  melted,  half  a  pound  of 
fine  sugar,  so  beat  them  well  together, 
till  they  are  very  smooth;  beat  six  e^-'R 
•whites  and  all.  stir  them  in.  and  a  glas.s 
of  sack  or  brandy.    You  may  add  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  boil  it  half  an  hour 
melt  butter  with  a  glass  of  white  wine 
and,  sweeten  with  sugar  and  pour  over  ' 
Jt.   You  may  bake  it  in  a  dish,  with  puff 
paste  all  round  the  dish  and  at  the  bot- 


Roblnson's  Folly 

Sala  valued  hl3  copy  of  Mrs.  Gla.sse', 

lover    f  T-  ""^^  ''O-  'vha 

Ins?  entertained  illu- 

the  Lark  were  sold   .f  "u'^ 
eagerly  Bouaift  t^.     u  ^*       ^^^^  Price, 
hand      Now  thfv    ''^.f  ^t  second: 

.politely  l^yo^'^'oVr""/."  '«^» 
Ibound    i,^  numbers  un- 

PrVte  ^Ba°vsX'''r-     ^"""^^  '^^^'^ 

Uly  in  librSfes  ""uvTorT- 
secrot         ,  -^^rs.  Green  sad  ths 

=p\nd  seninrdel?  Tt  ^"  , 
books  win  not  sell  "  "®  °f 

of  an  autho?  is  n  ^^'t'o" 
Roblnsorwoi'^i^^^  f:ra"tla°y'"  'jr"" 

is  listed  in  catalogues  at  n,-,,,.  ♦ 
times  the  cost    tm  t       ?  ten 
A  year  goes  hv  ^,^®  ■"'e"  it." 

ohly  aa^'it^'erei"'  n°  ^'^^  °"  "-'--^ 

at  least  on^!  rf°^''';'^h^e'"i"<3s  'i''" 
I  opportunity     Th^n^Tv,*"^^*^.'  °^   Ws  lo..r 

Hakluyt    lr«w^      ^^t*"®  <=opy  or 

'  in  puTchasfn'g'it  "  H^e'' hi^d  ^'^^^Z-^-' 

college— that  is  ^^^^  it  m 

Itisin^ver^a'n's  T  ?^  ""^^^^  to  read 

send  Hakluyt.  with^fh  •„ 
pliers,  to  the  anetl^  <=°"^- 
fortunate  if  thf  °  ^^e  will  br- 

what'^R^tln'fon^'^li/rr  ""^"'^^'^  ^ 

Uppowoc. 

•Hakluyt"  remind.s  us  rf  fu.  , 
t.at  associates  Sir  WaUer  Ka^^iilTr 

legend.    "What  d^  of  thi.s 

Walter  RSh'>"°  ■^'sir  Wa°,T  ^'^^  ^" 
introduced  tobacco  l^to  ^n^f 
^'hen  smoking  it  In  thi=  ^ 
to  his  servant:    "Master  Rimel"'"^' 
today   lightint-   ^'^asiier  Ridley,  we  ai  • 
.r.^.^/u   vf.™?.  a   candle    in  England 


1  torn. 


d   from  a  distance. 


As  the  World  Wags  | 

:  By  PHILtP  HALE.  j 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  C.  T.  Hagberg 
Wright  held  an  exhibition  In  London 
of  old  and  rare  books  on  the  subject 
of  cookery.  It  is  said  that  not  even 
the  most  Indefatigable  collector,  the 
most  maniacal,  has  formed  a  complete 
collection.  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell  has 
many  rare  cook-books,  but  not  tha 
rarest  of  all  the  Elzevirs,  "La  Pas- 
tissier   Francoi.-j"    (1655)   which  at  the 

«i?nn^'''^        ^'^^  brought  about 

?1200.     One  of  her  books  Is  a  copy  of 
Mrs     Hannah    Glasse'a    "The    Art  of 
Cookery  M.-)de  Plain  and  Easv"  (1747) 
It  once  belonged  to  George  Augustus 

K         ''"""^"^  ^100'  but  when 

his  books  were  sold  in  1S93  it  brought 
only  £10.  The  famous  advice  "First 
catch  your  hare,"  attributed  to  her. 
Is  not  in  the  book.  Was  there  a  Mrs. 
?T  «  ^"'"^  ^'^^'^  classed  her  with 
Mis.  Harris  and  written  to  prove  her 
non-existence.  Here  is  a  recipe  from 
T.t.      n^.v.  ^°  «•        of  mutton- 

?h,  •  L*^''.''.'''  ''"'3  off,  cut  it  very 
thin  in  the  right  way  of  the  grain;  then 

fln,""/.°"',.-^*®''  P*"  "•"'i  shaJce  some 
flour  Into  It;  slice  half  a  lemon  and 

ni«  K  °i';  °":  ^^""^  ^^ery  small,  a 
little  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  blade 
Of  mace;  put  all  together  with  your 
meat  into  the  pan,  stir  it  a  minute  or 
two,  then  put  In  six  spoonfuls  of  gravy, 
'■ff'^^'  an=ho^•y  minc'd 

flTnr  '  ^ith   some   butter  and 

u?cs  «r,^M*  ^"  together  for  six  min- 
utes and  then  di.sh  It  up  " 

u«eu«%°*  cook-books  are  a« 

eraie  housekeepers  of  mod- 

erate means  a.s  any  treatise  by  the  chef 

There  ^'"^"4''°^"'  °^  ^ala 
there  is     A  Queen's  Delight,"  for  In- 

mSr-in'th*^-  "^f  ^'^'^^  ^  ^-1- 
made    in  the  way  of  the  Royal  Prince.s.s, 

n,»w^'^L^"^''*'^'h'   dausrhter  to  Kin^ 
harles  tho  first,"  ask.s  for  half  r-   n.  ,  :. 


which   by  God'a  ®  Englan. 

put  out/"   °4w    sTr'^w  w"' 
may  not  have  b^en  th  A  V"".  '"^^ 
tobacco  m  England   but  h     *°  ^-"""^^ 
duced  to   It   by   one  Tho  ^'^^J""-"" 
"servant  to  Sir  welter 
was  a  member  of  the  V^c^T> 

of  thrmercian?awi^  description 

where   It  ^""^  countrevs 

wnere  it  groweth  and  is  useri-  tho 
Spanyards  generally  call  it  Tabacco 
W^'r^L  '""^'T'  ^^^"^  dried  and 
i  the  f°ame  """■^f'''  ^'^^^  '^^'^  to  take 
ng  It  Th„  ^T^""^  thereof,  by  suck- 
ng  It  thorow  pipes  made  of  clay  Into 
ne.r  stomacke  and  head;  from  whence 
-ro^'ssriS  '"^"^'^"""^  and  other 

;ores  an^  oP^neth  all  the 

wwt  passages  of  the  body:  bv 

which  meanes.the  use  thereof  not  onely 

but  also  (If  any  be,  so  that  they  have 
Thort    tf  '""^  continuance)  to 

their  ^'^^^^^^^    them:  whereby 

hea^^h  """^^^'y  preserved  In 

I  neaith,  and  know  not  majiy  grievoa« 
(diseases,  wherewithal!  we  in  Enl^d 
areoften  times  afflicted.  ^^ngland 
T]hls  Uppowoc  is  of  so  precious  ««« 
t"^«°«  amongst  them,  that  thl^  thX 

'thl'^wfth'  wh  delight^ 
moJ  ^  thereupon  sometime  thev 
make  hallowed  flres,  and  cast  some  of 

jthe  ponder  therein  for  a  saeriftce  l^JI 

la'?r?a1i°d'^t'^The'"watT'  ^  ^'V''' 
for  fish  being  newly  s^t' up^they^cfet 

I  some  therein  and  Into  the  aire^  luo 
after  an  escape  of  danger,  they  ca,? 

ange  V'^  ^" 
I  tixnl  dl^rf^t       tures,  stamping,  some 
time  dancing,  clapping  of  hands  bold 

'  "ns°'  '^utfe^  ^"^.^tarm; up'fnto°th; 

c^hapng  st^-wS 

manner,  as  also  since  our  returne 

have  found  many  rare  and  wonderful  ' 

experiments  of  the  vertuea  twZf^  .  I 
^whloh  the  relation  wou^d  /eq^^rff I 

«me  i)y  it  selfe;  the  use  of  It  hv  f  I 

Sso.*'U^f1lcrtV=^.  I 

j  The  July  number  of  the  Music  Quar- j 
terly,  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  contains  ' 

(■unusually  interesting  articles:  "Rafael 
Joseffy's    Contribution   to  Piano  Tech- 

I  Die,"  by  Edwin  Hughes  :  "The  Survival  j 
of  Music,"  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cam-  | 
bridge ;  "The  'Othello'  of  Verdi  and  ' 
Shakespeare,"    hy    Ea^ar    Jstel  :  ■•.'-■h.ill 


We  Realize  Wagner's  Ideals?"  by  Cai  1 
Van  Vechten;  "Percy  Grainger,  the  Mu- 
I  Bic  and  the  Man,'  by  Cyril  Scott;  "The 
American  -  Plungarian   Folk   Song,"  by 
Helen  Ware.    There  are  other  articles.  ■ 
George  W.   Andrews  contributes  one 
on  "iMu-sic  as  an  ExprGs.sion  of  Religious 
i  Feeling,"  in  which,  arguing  that  musical 
Avorks    inspired    by    religious  emotion 
should  be  the  greate.st  of  all,  he  name- 
"The    Beatitudes"    as    Cesar  Franck' 
masterpiece.     In  this  we  cannot  agn 
with  him.    "The  Beatitudes,"  a  work  01 
uneven  merit — some  of  the  pages  are  in 
the  poorest  vein  of  Meyerbeer  and  som. 
j  sie  singularly  uninspired  and  monolc^ 
nous — is  not,  as  a  work  of  art,  on  th. 
.''ame  level  with  Franck's  piano  quintet, 
string  quartet   and   symphony,   and  in 
these  works  of  absolute  music  we  find  ;< 
\  higher  flight  of  imagination  and  a  more 
fervent    emotional    quality,    a  qualit.\ 
I  that  arouses,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
I  Thomas  Browne,  "a  deep  fit  of  devotion 
and  a  profound  contemplation  of  tht 
I  first  Composer." 

I     "A    note    on    Floridity."    by    W.  J 
Henderson,  i.s  a  study  of  florid  music 
j  designed  for  dramatic  purposes  by  early 
Italian  writers  of  opera.  Mr.  Henderson 
j  .shows  how  In  time  opera  became  "mere-  ' 
ly  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  voice  , 
.icrobatics,  and  hence  floridity  lost  every  I 
shred  of  expression  and  even  ot  true 
decorative    beauty    it    ever  possessed. 
From  this  time  forward  its  claims  to  ■ 
artistic  recognition  have  been  difficult  to  ; 
establish.    Despite  Mozart's  triumphant  I 
demonstration  of  its  utility  in  charac-  1 
terlzation   (as  in   the   instance   of  the 
Queen  of  the  Night),  the  pale  speetre  ; 
of  Rossini's  'Semiramide'  stalks  before  : 
the  public  memory.    It  is  discouraging .' 
even  to  invite  attention  to  the  dramatic  i 
purpose   of   Ambroise    Thomas    in    his  ,' 
Ophelie's  'mad  scene,"  since  the  number 
survives  only  as  a  concert  medium  for  ' 
a    coloratura    soprano's    glorification.  ' 
Even  the  other   familiar   'mad  scene,"  ' 
that  of  Lucia,   has  some  significance, 
but  the  world   receives  it  as  a  mere 
piece  of  bravura."    This  scholarly  ar- 
ticle  is    illustrated    with    examples  in 
notation  of  early  florid  writing  for  the 
voice.    Does  Mr.  Henderson  believe  that  ! 
IVIozart  wrote  florid  airs  for  the  Queen  I 
of  the  Night  in  order  to  "characterize"  I 
her?    Was  there  not  in  the  company  a  ! 
coloratura   soprano   for   whom  Mozart  I 
felt  obliged  to  write  bravura  airs?  I 
Oscar  Bie   contributes  an  article  on  i 
"Melody,""  in  which  he  writes  appreci- ' 
atively  of  French  melody,  since  it  has ' 
found  a  unity  between  virtuosity  and 
romanticism.    "Alwa.vs  subtly  influencp.l 
by  the  national  half-sentimental,  half- 
coquettish  chanson,  thrilled  by  a  lively 
feeling  for  the  seductively  emotional  lino 
of  lyric  melos,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
generous  expression  of  a  highly  suscep- 
tible   passion,    and    presently  carried 
I  away    on    the    wings    of  soul-stirring 
,  sharply  accented  rhythm,  French  mel- 
I  cdy  has  become  the  worldwide  melody 
I  the    unconditionally    melodic  melodj' 
beautiful  melody  in  itself,   which  has 
maintained     its     secular  universality 
amiast  Italian  bravura,  German  deiith 
of    feeling,    Russian    sadness,  Engl'ish 
I  dance-acrobatics,  the  A'ienna  waltz  and 
all  the  Habaneras,  Krakoviaks,  Polkas 
j  and  Czardas,  with  their  endless  variet>- 
I  of  national  cadences.    How  utterly  in 
I  this  French  melody,  is  Melodv  the  son] 
I  of  Music,  and  Music  the  soul  of  th. 
World!" 

"Kluckhuhn"s  Chord,"  by  Frank  Le.«- 
ter,  is  a  curious  sketch.  The  idea  might 
have  come  to  James  Huneker.  Kiuck- 
huhn  once  heard  Rubinstein  in  a  con- 
cert   strike    a,    marvellous    chord  Foi 
years    afterward    he    haunted    concert  I 
halls,    he    read    the    literature   of   the  1 
piano,  to  find  this  chord.  Was  it  at  tho  I 
beginning  of  some  piece  by  a  vouns 
composer,    who,    although  Rubinstein 
then    thought    that    he    deserved    en-  , 
couragement,  was  unable  to  persuade  [ 
a  publisher?  Perliaps  Rubinstein  erred  I 
In   his  judgment.    "The   more  modern 
pianist  can  no  longer  afford  to  make 
mistakes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  dogma  that 
harring    Chopin,    Schumann,  Brahms 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Debussy  and  four  or 
five  others,  nobody  has  composed  any- 
thing worth  while  for  the  piano.  Bach 
of  course,  excepted,  who  should  alwavs 
be  played  to  keep  up  appearances.  Such 
dogmas  are  final  and  their  correctness 
[  should    not    be    questioned    by  either 
Catholics,  Protestants  or  Jews."  Some 
■niU  undoubtedly  take  this  article  in  a 
too  literal  spirit.  The  fine  irony  of  cer- 
tain passages  may  escape  them 
r  5^°'®''     the  author  of  a  care- 

fully studied  biographical  sketch  of  Pur- 
cell.    "Musical  Allusions  of  Great  Writ- 
ers," by  Clement  Antrobus  Harris  is  o""  a 
gossiping  nature  and  superficial.  Walt 
Whitman  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
"Italian  Music  in  Dakota."  but  there  Is 
no  mention  of  his  lines  about  music  In 
"Proud   Music   of  the   Storm."   or  his 
"Mystic     Trumpetef."      Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  music  as  "the  least  ob- 
jectionable   noise,"    was    bettered  by 
Theophile    Gautier,    whose  fascinating 
poem    "Contralto"    is    apparently  not 
known  to  the  author.    In  a  list  of  poetic 
com.phments    to    singers    and  players 
Alfred  de  Mussefs  "Malibran"  should 
surely  appear.    In  the  list  of  ludicrous 
mistakes  made  by  authors  when  t.hey 
ppeak  about  music  "Ouida's"  praise  of 
Masses  by  Mendelssohn  and  her  tenor, 
■who   used   to   sing   emotional  airs 
Palestlna,   should  not  have  been  f 
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,..tt.'ll.     Tli.  .  .  .    :  .  . 

.'.inrtei-ly  is  '  Tho  l  liiK'Sopliy  oC  (.'01, 
uhl,"  liy  Krnest  Hruiiokt' 


.  fWth*»ervant  and  aid 

,,,  expros.Mon.'  ••PoUlom. 
notice  in  our  s>-ii.phonic  l»''^„.^°r^ 
tunate   harmony    between    n,at  i.xhlch 
vould         oxpresslon  and  tb-  moans  o 
that  expiosslon.    Too  ofton  wo  find 
nferest  ns.  or  clever,  or  technically  we 
composed,  etc.    But  when  the  emofo. 


«hl."  hy  Krnest  Hrunoken.  ^  """"r"      '  h  itrone    and  the  technical 

Mr.  Hughes-his  address  is  jrlven  in    Is  deep  and  strong,  a"- 
the  table  ot  contents,  as  Munich  -  has  ,  j  moans  of  ^^y/'^ssion  adw^^^^^^^ 
written  an  article  about  Joseffy  that  |  in  c-lH-co. Jho^^^^^^^ 

"should  interest  teachers  and  pupils  as  Lcteristlcs.  but  arc       .^''^  'P.^'f^f 
wo'!    ;,s   the   amateurs   of   music    thall  the  power  ot  "2®,  which 


d  In  his  playing,  .losefty  thought 
•ncliing  was  an  art.   The  hours 
L       i    to   pupils   should   not    be  more 
I  iliaii  three  a  day.   The  great  tea'her 
^  shouM  ho  an  equally  excellent  pianist. 

■  .r  with  the  literature  of  the 
able  to  Illustrate  at  tlie  second 
poc.-sopsing  "such  a  highly  de- 

•al  faculty  that  he  is 
rind  imparl  the  all- 
^  •  in  distinction  from 
tiiu  what.'  ■■  .IcsefCy  had  a  fme  scorn 
••for  a  certain  class  of  teachers  in  New 
York,  who  make  a  specialty  of  the 
f:i.shionable  dilettante,  oharsinff  for  les- 
sons a  price  .suitable  to  the  character 
of  their  patron.age  and  taking  anyone 
as  pupil  who  is  able  to  pay  the  stipu- 
Iiitod  amount."  Ho  admired  Bu.soni  and 
'  irth  as  teachers.  Vie  found  a  com- 
;ilet'e    lack    of    pedagogical    talent  in 

■  l  AIbert.  The  ideal  teacher  in  his  eyes 
was  Tausig.  with  whom  he  spent  two 

■         rapressionable    years.    When    a  pupil 
nri  i  came  to  .losoffy  with  a  show  piece,  he 
lU  >  would  ask  for  a  Prelude  by  Bach  or 
tD''<'"«  °f  Mondel.ssohn't  •'Songs  Without 
I  ■  Words."    "you    may   be   able   to  plaj 
J  I  that    technically    difficult  composition. 
I    and  still  not  be  able  to  play  the  piano. 
I        "  i'Vom  a  Bach  Prelude  or  a  Mendols- 
-ohn   Son:?  Without   Words  I  can  tell 
right  away  just  how  much  of  a  mu.si- 
'.t'clan  you  are."    He  thought  that  Schu- 
1  mann's  Fantasio  was  of  no  use  as  a 
■•study  piece,"  while  hh  ranked  Chopin  s 
B-minor  sonata  very  hi.ah  in  this  re- 
opect.     He   said   ot   certain  concertos: 
"After  you  ftave  studied  Tschaikowskys 
B-flat  minor  Concerto  you  have  learned 
"After  vou  have  studied  Tschaikowsky's 
B-fiat  minor,   wherea.s  after  you  have 
I  studied  the  Chopin  Concerto"-which  one. 
Mr    Hushes?  —  "vou    know  somethmg 
more  when  you  are  through  than  nicrel.v 
1  the   works   you    have   been  studying. 
I  Again,   he   said:     "It   is   curious  that 
I  people  who  cannot  play  the  piano  can 
liyet  play  the  Grieg  Concerto.     One  has 
4i.iust  to  know  how  to  play  a  few  chords. 
llThat  and  the  Rubinstein  D-minor  any 
one  can  do."    He  thought  a  pupil  hav- 
ing reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
Iment*  should  go  abroad  to  have  advan- 

Itages  offered  by  European  mi   '•^'^ 

land  experience.    "If  a  student 


lai 


greates'r'technltar  prollciency,  whic*^  I 
doe.s  not  appear  nor  attract  attention  , 
to  Itself  as  technical  prollclency. 

The  ultimate  lite  of  a  composition,  Mr. 
Gilbert  argues,  depends  on  the  people 
rather  than   on  the  cognoscenti  In 
almost  any  line  ot  human  endeavor  th^ 
greatest  opposition  to  Progress  comes 
from    the    experts    in    that    line,  the 
learned  men,  the  academicians    or  in 
other  words,  the  conservers  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  that  particular  line 
of  human  endeavor."    Mr.  Gilbert  dis- 
cus.ses  the  psychology  of  this  opposi- 
tion,   and    concludes   that   the  public 
valuation  of  a  new  thing  is  liable  to 
errors,      mistakes.      false  judgments 
which  the  expert  avoids,  "but  give  it 
time  and  Its  final  verdict  is  far  moret 
balanced,  sane  and  true  than  that  of 
the  prejudiced  expert."     By  "people," 
Mr.   Gilbert   does   not    refer    to    •'hoi , 
■pollol."  but  "to  the  body  of  cultured 
persons  who  follow   with  interest  the 
developments  In  any   kind  of  human 
activity.    In  music  the  'people'  means 
the  audience.    That  'body  consists  usu- 
ally of  persons  of  both  good  sense  and 
refined   sensitiveness,   but  who  do  not 
have  a  sufficiency  of  special  knowledge 
to  render  them  liable  to  become  victim.s, 
of    the    prejudices    which    attack  the, 
expert.    ...    It  would  seem  that  inj 
the    art   of    music   those  compositions| 
•which   were    inspired    by    and  which 
falthfuUv   express   emotion   of  variouj 
kinds  stand  a  better  ,  chance  of  beind 
cherished  and  loved  by  the  people  tharj 
those  compositions  in  which  the  inter-j 
a  est  aroused  is  of  a  purely  intellectual 
'\  order,  which  are  In  many  cases  master-^ 
I1  pieces  of  technic,  but  which,  after  all 
is  said    spring  from  and  are  elabora-^ 
tions  of  'thought'  rather  than  expres- 
sions of   -feeling.'     Hence  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  compositions  first  men- 
tioned stand  a  belter  chance  of  living 
or  of  being  preserved." 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Gilbert  is  for- 
tunate in  his  allusion  to  Handel's 
"T.^rgo,"  "alive  today  as  it  ever  was." 
He  savs— and,  by  the  way,  we  are  sorry 


hear  a  Mozart  opera  here  —  -  ,    .  , 

,it  is  impossible  fgr  him  to  do  so.  f  •  ^j^g    hearty    response    of    the  people 

once  remarked:  "It  is  strange  that.;  .(^^en  it  is  played  at  a  popular  con- 
wilh  all  the  democratic  feeling  here,)  pert."  The  "people"  hear  at  popular 
\mericans  will  still  run  to  any  foreigner  |   concert.-!  a  swollen,  bombastic  transcrip 


haWbnal  sci'ool.  have  nearly  all  atteste_ 
and  arc   on   tho   point   of  joining  the 
colors.    Their  places  will  be  filled  by 
artists  of  other  countries  who  happen  to 
find  themselves  here  without  any  fight- 
ing to  d  '— excellent  men  and  excellent 
players    110    doubt— but    meantime  ouil 
boys  go  to  Khe  damp  trenches,  and  not 
only    viz)L   their    lives    (that   they  are 
willing  to  do),  but  are  faced  with  the 
uniileasant  certainty  that  in  any  case 
!  their  fingers  will  suffer  from  desuetude. 
1  from  the  constant  grasping  of  a  heavy 
gun.  from  trench-digging,  and,  perhaps, 
from    rheumatism,    and   that  on  tlieir 
return  they  will  find  their  places  ^illod 
!  up  by  men  who  arc  in  full  practice,  and 
I  then  what  of  British  chamber  music? 
Worse   still,    what    of    their  families? 
Those  who   cultivate   this   badly  paid 
i  branch  of  the  profession  have  not  been 
able  to  save,  and  It  is  ciuite  impossible 
for  them  to  live  on  the  allowance  made 
by  the  government.    Something  special 
must  be  done  for  this  group  of  artists, 
and  for  their  families,  if  British  cham- 
ber music  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity at  the  very  moment  when  it  has 
begun  to  show  signs  of  vitality." 

Some  of  the  London  music  critics  say 
much  in  a  few  words.  For  example: 
Messrs.  Sammons  a^nd  Murdoch  gave  a 
chamber  concert  on  June  -3.  "The  Mo- 
zart sonata  in  A  was  much  less  satisfac- 
tory, though  the  defect  may  'have  been 
psychological  rather  than  musical.  Mr. 
.Sn'mmons  is  not  conceited  enough,  artis- 
tically, to  render  Mozart  with  the  com- 
placency that  makes  him  tell.  •  •  * 
The  18th  century  spirit  had  eluded  the 
players  too  long  to  be  coaxed."  Further- 
more the  plavers  offended  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  critic: 
"It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
elected  to  conclude  their  program  with  a 
work  by  a  living  enemy  composed.  If  Doh- 
naiiyi's  violin  sonata  were  of  such  su-j 
perlative  excellence  that  no  other  could 
take  its  place,  there  would  be  at  least  a 
debatable  excuse,  but  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  outstanding  achievement,  and 
its  performance  just  now  is  unjustified." 

Bach's  "Phoebus  'and  Pan"  was  pro- 
duced as  an  opera  with  a  "strikingly  ef- 
fective stage  .setting  by  Edmond  Dulac 
and  a  well  devised  ballet"  at  the  Ald- 
wych  Theatre.  London.  June  22.  "It 
would  have  done  many  pianists  good 
had  they  heard  the  movements  from  the 
French  "suites  Introduced  into  the  ballet  , 
and  realized  how  very  'dancy'  they  are. 
tor  we  seldom  hear  Bach  played  as  if 
he  had  ever  set  feet  in  motion— except 
on  the  pedal-board  of  an  organ."  I 
"Hobson's  Choice."  produced  at  the 
Apollo.  London,  had  a  "rapturous 
reception.".  "In  many  respects  Mr. 
Brighouses  play  is  absolutely  the  best 
of  the  Bunty  bunch.  It  is  not  merely 
cleaned-up  boiugeois  genre  with  a  touch 


hwho  comes  over  and  advertises  a  bit 
i  A    German    or    a   Russian    pianist  is 
lalvavs  somebody,  and  perhaps  we  may 
,  comedav  even  have  a  Japanese  pianist 
touring  America,  for  they  are  so  quick 
to  adopt  our  western  civilization.    It  is 
'.onlv  the  American  product  which  is  not 
^  given  a  fair  chance."    Some  will  be  sur- 
M  prised   fo   learn    that   Joseffy  admired 
„  /  Klindworth's    editions    of    Cliopin  and 
tJv  Beethoven  on  account  ot  the  fingering, 
^'-■though  he  preferred  Mikuli's  Chopin  for 
•  accuracy  of  text.    To  him  Buelow  was 
not    verv    modern    in    the    manner  of 
fingering.     Ho  preferred  Bischoff's  edi- 
tion of  Schumann,  thouah  not  ideal,  to 
Clara  Schumann's  edition.    "He  had  an 
extreme  dislike  of  editors  of  classic:U 
works  which  had  teen   gone  through, 
fingered  and  annotated  by  mediocrities. 
I  rememtier  his  remark  on  seeing  an  edi- 
tion of  the   Schubert-Liszt  song  tran- 
•^criptlons,   to  which  were  attached  as 
editors  the  names  of  two  otherwise  ob- 
scure musical  personalities.     X.  and  x.  . 
Gott    what  a  combination '.        He  aitt 
,   not  expect  every  one  to  use  his  own 
.)  "Advanced  Piano  Playing."    "It  is  only 
iifor  verv  advanced  pianists,  but  for  such 
*'it  is  verv  fine.     It  may  seem  a  little 
.gant  for  me  to  say  that  o^  my  own 
:<    but  all  pianists  who  have  exam- 
1  'it  have  admitted  It."    Mr.  Hughes 
i,-    "This  was  the  only  thing  I  re- 
.  liber  ever  having  heard  Joseffy  say 
praise    of    himself    or   his  works. 
,,v  comments  on  Joseffy 's  fingering 
1  teaching  of  various  technical  details 
will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

Mr   Gilbert's  inquiry  into  the  reason 
-    -certain  musical  works  live  and  oth- 
dlsappoar  Is  a  thoughtful  and  able 
u-le   tlmt  may  well  be  read  and  re- 
,1  especially  by  concert-goers.  "Most 
13  recognize  a  piece  ot  true  music  at 
In  some  mysterious  manner  it 


of  color,  which  is 
'Bufities ' 


tion  of  a  .simple  little  air  from  one  of 
Handel's  operas,  a  little  song  about  the 
grateful  shade  of  a  plane  tree.  The 
original  air  was  not  intended  to  express 
"a  high  and  noble  emotion." 

Next  Sunday  we  may  discuss  some 
points  raised  by  others  in  this  number 
ot  the  Musical  Quarterly. 


Notes  About 

Music,  Musicians 
and  tlie  Theatre 

June  10.  is  described  as 


"Razzle-Daz 
zle."     a  new 
revue  produced 
at  Drury  Lane 
'a  huge,  un- 
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(once     In   some   mysterious  m.iii"c. 
in  captivates  and  compels  us  to  listen  to 
'     It    whereas,  when  we  hear  a  piece  of 
Mle    or  artificial  music,  we  usually 
o  'to  compel  ourselves  to  listen.  In 
'   It  mav   be  said  that  while  true 
i-ic  compels  us.   its   counterfeit  in- 
ts  that   we  compel  our.sel ves."  As 
•1  are  constructed  of  the  same  ele 
■  nts    rhythm,  melody  and  harmony 
looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  life  or 
ilh  of  a  certain  piece  of  music  did 
t  depend  per  se  on  these  elements, 
!  upon  the  spirit  which  their  combi- 
tion  may  or  may  not  express."    Mr.  b 
;bert  ai*giies  shrewdly,  starting  with 
~  premise.   There  are  folk-songs,  for 
mple,  that  would  have  lived  without 
lectors  and   printed   collections,  for 
V  express  elemental  human  emotions, 
-y  are  well  nigh  perfect  expressions 
b-  n-  t  <iiialitios    '•The  intellect  is 


wieldy.  frankly  Incoherent  mixture  o^ 
really  beautiful  and  inspiring  spectacle, 
jolly  ragtime  tunes,  one  or  two  good 
Lomic  scenes,  and  some  ot  the  rest— oh, 
my  word!  But  there  is  a  whole  hour 
and  a  quarter  for  the  scissors  to  work 
upon,  so  all  is  well.  •  •  *  Towards 
the  end  we  had  a  good  deal  too  much 
American  dancing." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett,  an  Englishman, 
who  has  given  prizes  for  chamber  mu- 
sic and  recently  Instituted  a  competi- 
tion for  "folk-song  phanlasies,"  gives 
his  reasons  for  insisting  on  folk-song 
as  thematic  material.  His  alms  are  (1). 
to  help  to  popularize  chamber  music, 
though  In  no  unworthy  sense;  (2)  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  a  national 
idiom,  the  absence  of  which  has  been 
deplored  by  certain  Englishmen;  (3)  to 
promote  among  young  composers  - 
knowledge  of  folk-song,  "which,  as  I: 
know  from  experience,  few  of  them 
possess,  in  order  that  the  human  ele- 
ment may  influence  their  music.  si'Je 
'by  side  with  the  artistic,  which  theyl 
find  all  absorbing.  To  my  mind,  folk- 1 
song  symbolizes  Life,  chamber  mu- 
sic Art,  and  IX  my  competition  tends  | 

10  the  welding  of  the  two  in  the  music 
of  my  countrymen,  bringing  them  into, 
line  with  Russian,  Norwegian  and  Bo-[ 
hemian  composers.  I  shall  rejoice  great-J 
ly.    And  why  should  if  not?   Mr.  Cecilj 
Sharp  points  out  an  element  of  artistic,  | 
Interest  In  the  modes  to  be  found  in:  . 
English    folk-song,    which    he  thinlis 
should  be  wedded  to  harmonies  in  ac- 
cord with  the  modal  impression.   If  that 
is  done,  who  can  doubt  that  a  national 
idiom  will  appear?    It  has  already  ap- 
1  peared  in  the  works  of  certain  Scotch 
and   Irish  composers,   notably  that  ot  ji- 
I  J.  B.  McEwen.  but  in  the  work  of  Eng-l'J 


lish  composers  It  Is  still  to  seek." 

But  Mr.  Cobbett  speaks  of  the  effect, 
1  of  the  war  on  the  futui-e.  "The  young' 
I  married  men.  members  of  the  chamber 

music  organizations,  who  have  worked  [ 
1  during  the  last  two  years  so  hard,  so 
'       cossfiill.v.  so  fli.'-intrre.stofHy  for  u.t- 

1  -•     ■  nrl  laid  tli-   ■  ' 


the  essence  of  most 
there  is  a  depth  of  comedy  ' 

behind  It.  a  strong  ^^■'"^^".^"^^'^/"'f '1',:  I 
gence  and  lively  wll  working  t  irou^h 
characters  that  are  both  simple  and, 
true"  Norman  JIcKinnel  played  the 
father.  Edvth  Goodall  took  the  part  of 
Ma'-'ie  There  was  enthusiastic  praise 
for  Mr.  Nightingale's  Will 

"The   Misleading  Lady"   wiU  be  the 
fall  attraction  at  The  Playhouse  Lon- 
don.   Weodon    Grosmith    will   take  the 
nart  of  the  lunatic  Napoleon. 
1*^  On  June   22.   His  Majesty's  Theatre: 
surrendered  to  the  ^i"<="'^,t°|':^P'?,,,,T' .!  I 
Blay  was  "Macbeth,"  with  Sir  Hcrboit 

i'^'^Major    Pendennis,    that    genial  <M 
heathen,  is  to  be  put  into  a  play.  Fr-in 
New  York  we  hear  that  Mr.  John  P.e^^ 
,1  win  be  seen  as  the  Major  this  autun.n. 
i  What     phases    of    Major     Pe"1entus  s 
•  cereer  are  to  be  used,  how  much  will  be 
I' Thackeray  and  how  much  adaptation.  I 
il  remains  unknown.     There  is  certainly 
plenty  of  material  In  "I'endennis.  and 
I  some  of  It  dramatic  enough.    ^  ou  thiniv 
lat  once  of  the  Major  s  adroit  diPlo""^^ 
'I  In  freeing  Arthur  from  the  toils  of  the 
Cost'gan  family,  and  of  that  brisk  scene 
with  the  would  be  blackmailer  Morgan, 
surely  one  of  the  best  ^^^'''f^t.'l^'X 
blackmail  theme  In  any  novel.    But  it  13 
to  be  feared  that   the  essence  of  the 
Major  is  not  in  such  things  as  these 
Like  some  others  of  Thackeray  s  best 
characters,    he    exists    just    by  being 
raU  er  than  doing,  he  is  built  ^'VJ-'^  -i 
a  thousand  smaU  incidents,  sayings,  and 
touches  of  nature.    To  put  him  on  he 
I  ,ta-e  will  tax  the  skill  of  the  adapter. 
Bur  there  is  in  him  a  P-'^.  ^^  W^''^-^^ 
well  appeal  to  an  actor.    Even  as  Becky 
Sharp'appealed  to  Miss  Marie  Tempo 
'  anrl    Colonl'l   Newcome    to   bir   Heroei  i 
Tree.-London  Daily  Telegraph.  June  2 
A  play  founded  on  Thomas  HaiM>  s 
."fhe  Dynasts."   containing  scenes  de-  , 
olctin-'  the  life  and  progress  of  En^-| 
fand  during  the  time  of  Xapoleon  was; 
produced   for  the   first  time  at  J.  ey 
J^onth   June  22      The  author  gave  the 
p,°ay  to  the  Dorchester  Dramatic  So- 
ciety in  aid  of  Red  Cross  funds.  This 
society  produced    Hardy  s  .  The  Three 
Wavfarers"  at  Dorchester  in  1911. 
^ns  Pachter  told  Brahms  that  "the 
EnThsh  arc  a  singing  people."  and  he 
was  right,  but  how  is  it  that  a  singing 
people  can  produce  the  caricatures  of 
art  which  make  our  concert-rooms  r.d.- 
culou.=  -    We  have  constantly  pointed  out 
that  the  singing  of  simple  folk  a  com- 
petttive  festivals  and  even  in  elemen  I 
tary   schools  is   far   nearer  to  reality 

than  many  of  the  P'-°fe^^'°"f;,rf,:'^r'{'o' 
ances  to  which  we  are  condemned  to 
listen.  There  must  be  some  fata  flaw 
n  twining  which  in  the  Production  of  | 
the  finished  article  destroys  the  virtue 
o  the  raw  material.  We  hppe  to  see 
:,,/io.tit:tions.    the    singers,  teachers. 


and  sir.  i'        '  ■  ,  ,, 

would   add    Uic    li.^u-ncr.--.  l''o. 
hands  m  dclermination  to  find  wheio 
th"  evil  lies  and  apply  the  lemedy.  - 

%"fmish'X'^nn,  the  composer  and 
conductor,  ha.  had  a  long  and  sever. 
Illness.  Ho  recently  underwent  a  dan*- 
eeroua  operation. 

Teachers    and    young    pianists  know 
the  name  of  Graham  V; ,  "°°'-«' 
compositions    were    P"'^"^"'^'^.  J" 
manv.  although  for  2d  y'ears  he  taugh 
at  the  Koyal  College  of  Muslc^  Bo,n 
".Australia  In  1859.  he  died  there  on 
Mav  5     The  news  of  his  death  reach,  d 
London     only     a     fortnight    ago  ' 
..tudied   in   l"arl.<.   Vienna-,   and    M  mu  h 
The    Dally    Telegraph    ■■^">-%,"V  u  - 
most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  Is  Har- 
old  Bauer.  ,    ,      J     .V  » 
Vincent    d'lndy    has    declared  that, 

latter  the  production  of  the  "Ring"-  li.  ' 

leaves    out   of    account    the    works  ..: 
I  Wagner    and    Brahms— "the    music    <  1 
'outre-Rhin'  began  to  descend  tho  lai  il 
I  declivity   of   decadence.     I>  was   lli<  n 
I  that   atrophy   began   in   Germany,  and 
I  all  notion  of  tho  truo  art.  which,  up  to  I 
1  that  time,  had  been  the  glory  of  the  | 
I  country,  waa  lost."'     la  ho  not  proju- 
,1  diced    when,    saying    that    the  Vienna 
'  operetta  la  also  falling  into  doc-iy,  ho 
I  characterizes    "Tlio   MeiTy   Widow"  as 
"lugubrious."     Meanwhile  Salnt-Saens, 
speaking   ot    Richard    Strauss's  music, 
says:    "All  this  evident,  megalomaniac 
'  decadence  began  to  breathe  a  fatal  rot- 
,1  tenness.  and  c;ermany  was  delivered  of 
!  thi.s  product,  viz..  works  without  order, 
[  without  art.  without  music." 
I     The  British  recruiting  officer  has  his 
I  eyes  on  three  of  Sir  Thomas  Beacham's 
i  leading   opera   singers,    li'rank  Mullens 
'    wears   about   2«0   pounds,   and  Messrs 
I  d'Oisly    and    Blarney    each    about  225. 
I  When  Mr.  Blarney  wont  to  bo  examined, 
the  doctor  .said  be  was  physically  fit. 
but  he  doubted  if  the  present  line  of 
trenches  would  accommodate  his  bulk, 
so  he  put  him  down  for  field  service  at 
home.   "Asked   to  explain  how  It  was 
that   successful   tenors  always   ran  to 
avoirdupois,  he  declared  it  was  a  mys- 
tery.   I  suppose  the  <-'.eaii.  healthy  life 
we  havc  to  lead — continual  deo!)  breath- 
ing, wholesome  feeding,  regular  hours 
and   proper   exercise —  has  something 
to   do   with  It." 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  account 
of  a  cock  living  near  a  church.  Vho. 
after  many  hearings*  and  some  little 
practice  now  crows  the  Doxologv  with 
singular  accuracy.  Dr.  R.  H.  Bellairs 
wrote  to  the  London  Times  last  month 
that  on  his  way  to  church  one  evening 
he  heard  a  wild  bird,  probably  a  thrush, 
singing  the  arpeggio  of  the  common 
chord  absolutely  in  tune.  "In  my  ex- 
perience, the  only  birds  that  ever  sing 
correct  musical  intervals  are  the  cuckn  i 
(an  alien)  and  the  parrot  (another 
alicnl  Has  anyone  else  ever  heard  a 
native  wild  bird  singing  in  correct 
chord-structure?" 

This  led  tho  Rev.  Perclval  Clcmentl- 
Smith  to  w^rite:  "I  b-;g  to  state  that  I 
have  frequently  heard  the  tp?hite- 
throat."  or  willow  wren,  sing  'in  correct 
chord  structure'  Its  liquid,  nelUfluous 
octave.  But  for  a  th..-iiEh  to  sing  'tlie 
arpeggio  of  the  common  chord  in  ti.ne' 
would  Indeed  be  well  nigh  unique; 
though  at  the  EarVs  Court  'Irish  Exhi- 
bition" some  years  ago  I  saw  ana  heard 
a  carefully-trained  blackbird  in  a  cage 
iiig  'The  Wearing  of  the  Green'  in  per- 
1  .  t  tune."  Mr.  E.  M.  Tresen  Dawson 
[  ulFo  wrote:  "I  have  heard  a  bl.ackblrd. 
'  near  the  Quantocks  in  Somerset,  dis- 
tinctly whistle  the  chord  of  six-three 
(the  first  inversion  of  the  common 
chord)  In  the  following  manner— 3.  2.  1, 
6.  3.  He  always  began  on  the  third, 
and  always  accented  the  sixth.  1  heard 
this  often,  two  years  running." 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  of  the  Dock.  Whan 
R'lverside.  and  General  Workers'  I'nio!; 
London,  Is  thankful  for  the  music  hall.-  ■ 
"The  special  services  rendered  by  tl-' 
music  hall,   first   in   providing  health, 
recreation  and  amusement  to  tired  mu 
niti6n  workers,  wounded  soldiers,  sol-j 
diers  on  leave,  and  the  working  clas.'^  [ 
relatives  of  the  army;   secondly,   th.it  1 
the  artists  have  not  merely  given  the' 
services   free   once   or   twice   a  weo; 
but  even  the  poorer  artlSts  have  glvi 
out  of  a  very  small  salary  more  th;- 
their  share  toward  relief,  together  wit 
their  services  not  merely  willingly.  I 
enthusiastically  given;  and  thirdly,  th 
the  profession  has  maintained  a  wh' 
army  of  Individuals  who  would  otlK  > 
wise   be   unfit   for    service,    these— Ij 
■  gether  with  the   fact  that  the  able 
bodied,  both  the  stage,  orchestra,  an  1  j 
working  staff,  have  altogether  joined  ' 
large  number^,  possibly  with  a  bigg; 
proportion  than  in  any  other  industrj: 
and  professional  unit— constitute  pra 
tlcally   a  record.     Not  only  have  ti' 
music  halls  done  their  bit,  but  mem 
bers  of  the  stage.    There  is  not  a  sing  , 
entertainment  or  charity  but  what  tn.  - 
1  folks  have  rendered  splendid  service 
I        .  Last,  but  not  least,  the  music  h.T. 
I  has  done  more  than  any  other  institi. 
tion  I  know  of.  not  merely  to  rou.- 
patriotic    enthusiasm,    but    to  main 
tain  it."  ,11 
If  music  is  to  go  on  at  all  in  a  tni)  • 
war    season— and    very    soon  conco- 
givers  will  have  to  consider  their  p  ■  ■ 
for  such  a  season— it  is  quile  clear  u 
they    will    have  to    use  the  resour. 
which  lie  ready  to  hand.     If  music  1- 
rogarded  not  as  an  expensive  luxurv. 
,  but  as  one  of  tho  spiritual  needs  of  tho 
.omnniiiitv.  it  will  he  worth  while  t  ' 
tho  vaiiou.x  organizations  to  draw  m 
l.'ir.  th.i,  fo  so.'  ire  one  another's  li' 
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"1  rather  than  in  competition.  in 
nie  instances  it  may  he  necessary  to 
content  with  a  humbler  standard  t>f 
rformance  than  we  have  been  used 
i   .    The  ability  to  do  that  is  the  test 
H    the   true   musical   instinct.  People 
^»  ho  merely  want  music  for  the  luxury 
ci:  a  superfine  performance  are  the  bane 
'iiusicul  enterprise  at  all  times;  they 
ii-'  negligible  now.      Each  local  area 
n:  St  use  what  re.sources  it  possesses  to 
U  e    best    advantage  for  the  intrinsic 
Mualities  of  the  music.      If  this  were 
•  l'ine    in  London    tlie  result  would  be 
fewer  concerts,  better  programs,  and  a 
higher     level     of     intelligent  interest 
among  audiences.— London  Times. 

I-ast  season  Ravel's  beautiful  Trio  was 
played  here  at  a  Kneisel  concert.  It 
.-^hould  be  played  next  season  and  more 
than  once.    It  was  performed  in  London 
I    the  second  time  on  June  19.  The 
ill  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  the  Trio 
-  a  work  that  makes  friends  slowly. 
So  much  the  worse  for  the  taste  of  Lon- 
lion  audiences.    "Those  who  do  not  like 
It  were  apt  to  regard  it  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  the  material  left  over  from 
Dophnis   and   Chloe.'     Those  who  do 
are  impressed  by  the  blend  the  com- 
poser has   effected   between   the  emo- 
tional   warmth    he   expressed    for  the 
lir.st  time  in  his  life  in  'Daphnis'  and 
the  preciosity  that  lurks  in  his  complex 
•  r.sonality.   and  which  here  revels  in 
new  application  of  old  methods.  In 
ine,  the  Trio  will  be  a  landmark  in 
development  of  chamber  music,  but 
may,  perhaps,   have  to  wait."  But 
le  Times  was  not  so  enthusiastic:  "It 
K  a  work  with  some  dull  moments  in 
Hie  first  movement  and  some  eccentric 
moments  in   the  last  one.     One  feels 
that   the  skilful  juggling  witli  instru- 
mental  effects   is  its   chief  attraction, 
nnd  that  the  actual  ideas  are  not  very 
many  and  not  very  important.    But  the 
■illiancy    of    the    second  movement 
lied   'Pantoum,'  is  attractive."  The 
■lily  Telegraph  said:   "Concerning  its 
inposer's  rare  ability  there  have,  of 
lurse,  never  been  two  questions,  but 
is  equally  beyond  dispute  that  he  has 
iiioments  when  he  is  a  trifle  too  abtruse 
tnr  the  public  at  large  and  also  mo- 
rn'nts   when   he   is   rather  pessimistic 
id   depressing.     This   Trio,  however, 
written,  not  only  in  a  style  that  is 
iioroughly  characteristic  of  a  composer 
^^ith    a    lucidity    and    in    ,a    vein  of 
ptimism  that  he  does  not  always  dis- 
1  ay.     In    fact,    he   has   never  woven 
veet    sounds   more    subtly    or  more 
,'reeably." 

George  Calderon  dramatized  a  story. 
The   Maharani    of    Arakan,"    by  Sir 
P.abindra  Nath  Tagore,  and  the  little 
play  was  produced  at    the  Coliseum, 
London,  June  19.    Feelings  and  thought, 
ither  than  people  or  a  plot,  are  put  on 
le  stage.    Amina,  a  princess  by  birth, 
ed  in  a  fisherman's  hut  and  fell  in 
■.e  with   a  peasant  who  was  really 
10  king  of  Arakan.    This  king's  father 
nad  killed  Amina's  father,  so  her  sister 
Roshanara   demanded   that    Amina  in 
revenge    should    stab    the    king.  But 
when  she   recognized   him  as  the  be- 
loved peasant  she  fell  into  his  arms. 
■\Ve  are  told  that  the  story  is  to  be 
oisidered  as  an  allegory,  that  Amina 
India  and   the  king  England,  who 
m  understand  each  other  and  make 
perfect  alliance  when  they  come  to- 
'lier  in  a  simple,  humna  way.  But 
allegory   does   not    matter  much 
her.     The   little    play    lives'  by  its 

.rinsio  charm,  and  the  humanity  of 
is  bewitching." 


Mr.  Ramon  Blanchart  of  this  city  will 
iug  in  Bogota  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. He  has  been  engagef" ,  for  th« 
operas  "Tosca,"  "Falstaff"  jsfid  "Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera." 

,As  the  World  Wags 

By  PMIUP  HALE. 


!a  contributor  to  this  column  sta)ed 
me  days  ago  that  ■VVilliam  W."vVhVtf- 
11,  the  editor  of  the  Bunker  Hifl  Au- 
ra, lived  in  Lexington  afteVhe  left 
s  desk.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  Quincy 
ovne,  writes  to  us  that  he  lived  In 
cord.    "In  his  later  years  he  often 
ote  for  the  Herald  and  at  one  time 
d  a  regular  weekly  article  in  the  pa- 
ir.   He  never  lived  in  Lexington  but 
^nt  to  Concord  in  184C,  where  he  lived 
jitil  lffl2.   The  place  is  kept,  as  he  left 
(and  is  still  in  tlte  family.  The  article 
ks  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  was  very 
feasant  to  hear  of  some  one  who  knew 
lb'  father.' 


"Coolidge  Corner  P.  o." 

the  'World  'Wags: 

iicre  is  something  in  a  name,  not- 
ithstanding  the  love-lorn  damsel's  as- 
rtion  to  the  contrary.  This  is  evident- 
thc:  belief  of  an  old  and  dea,T.iKvend 
mine,  for  in  a  Icttcr  -to  roe  dated 
rookllne,   "Coolidge  Corner,"  July  10, 
.says:    "The  above  is  the  new  ad- 
ss  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
i  inflicted  on  the  residents  of  Long- 
od.    The  ladles  say,  "Perfectly  hor- 
When  it  changed  the  name,  why 
n't  it  give  us  something  in  harmony 
I  the  neighborhood?  Now  Longwood 
Id  have  pleased  everybody.    It  haij 
u  the  designation  of  a  pleasnnt  'or 


Coolidge  L'orrici  suggests  a.  loculiiy  in  a, 
country  village  or  a  district  in  a  mill 
town,  and  is  not  at  all  appropriate  for 
such  a  desirable  residential  pla.ce  as 
Longwood."  The  ladies  dp  not  want 
the  word  "Comer"  standing  at  the 
head  of  their  fine  note  paper,  and  who 
can  blame  them  for  their  good  taste  In 
this  matter?  Neither  do  they,  desire  to 
receive  missives  bearing  the^word  "Cor- 
ner," which  is  commonplace  and  remi- 
niscent of  loafers  even  if  It  is  preceded 
by  the  surname  of  some  former  repu- 
table citizen.  The  men,  too,  do  not  like 
to  have  old  associations  destroyed  by 
the  new  address,  which  is  less  distinc- 
tive than  Longwood.  'Why  not  preserve 
the  name  for  correspondents  and  make 
good  feeling  all  around?  To  alter  Dan- 
iel Webster's  phrase  a  bit,  it  is  a  small 
section,  but  there  are  those  that  love  it. 

BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  July  11. 


Impregnable  BostODi 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  preparedness!  Do  ywi 
really  think  ther«  .U  any  need  of  mak- 
ing such  a  fuss  about  it  here  in  Bos- 
ton? On  the  north,  at  least,  to  say 
nothing  '  of  "Atlaritfo'  avenue';  we  are  so 
fortified-  with  mud  and  badly  paved 
streets  that  an  invading  army  woultj 
never  bother  to  go  further  than  Sud- 
bury street.  Arriving  at  the  North  sta- 
tion the  very  sight  of  Causeway  street 
would  discourage  the  most  courageous. 
What  loot  could  be  expected  In  such 
a  miserable  place?  A  city  whose  front 
yard  is  in  such  frightful  shape  would 
never  be  worth  the  trouble  of  "tak- 
ing."    Now,  would  It? 

And  Friend  street!  For  the  past 
month— and  nearly  every  summer — the 
trenches  there  certainly  for  filth  and 
stagnant  water  equal  those  "somewhere 
in  France."  Every  street  leading  up 
town — Canal,  Friend.  Portland  and  Sud- 
bury— must  be  the  business  of  our  city 
fathers,  the  board  of  health,  the  street 
department,  and  the  mayor — they  must 
be  everybody's  job,  they  are  so  neg- 
lected. I.  B. 

Boston.  July  12. 


Old-Time  Circuses. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  interesting  correspondent.  Mr. 
Harlan  P.  Murch  of  Westbrook,  Me., 
refers  to  old-time  circuses  of  his  youth 
Down  East.  Does  he  remember  Thayer 
and  Noyes's  big  tent,  up  which,  on  the 
outside,  a  tight-rope  walker,  male,  or  fe- 
male, gave  a  free  exhibition  each,  after- 
noon before  the  grand  and  glittering 
cavalcade  entered  the  fitig?  Does  he, 
or  any  one  of  the  Herald's  leading  mul- 
titude recall  Joe  Pentland,  the  great 
clown  of  Dan  Rice's  tented  aggregation? 
Well,  I  do  if  they  do  not,  and  how  on 
one  hot  12th  of  July,  in  18fi4,  I  think, 
a  bibulous  Torontonian  entering  during 
the  performance  essayed  unsteadily  to 
make  untimely  observations  to  one  of 
the  women  bareback  riders  and  was 
roughly  thrown  out  by  the  ringmaster, 
and  a  red-hot  riot  at  once  ensued.  The 
Orangemen  of  Toronto,  not  then  at  all 
friendly  to  Uncle  Sam  or  any  of  his  tribe 
from  "the  other  side"  cmeaning  "the 
states,"  or  the  American  side  of  Lake 
Ontario  or  the  Niagara  river)  not  only 
broke  up  the  performance,  but  went  so 
far  as  to  fight  the  whole  circus  com- 
pany and  attempted  to  run  the  entire 
menagerie  into  the  lake.  Therei,  w,as,  In- 
deed, a  hot  time  in  the  old  jt.«wa  that 
night!  ■  J(  i  f  I 

Mr.  Harlan  mentions  Van'^Ariiburg— 
not  "Amberg."  as  I  recall— and  his 
show  and  Lent's  circus.  So  do  I.  It  was 
a  common  thing  about  the  year  of  the 
big  fire  in  Portland,  Me.  (1866)  to  have  a 
free  lion  sit  on  the  big  chariot  with  a 
fair-haired  goddess  in  the  street  parade; 
and  later  when  P.  T.  Barnum  came 
along  witli  a  rhinoceros  cage  of  gor- 
geous gilding  (or  was  it  a  hippopota- 
mus?) said  to  contain  "the  Behemoth 
of  Holy  Writ,"  no  Sunday  or  other 
school  boy  or  teacher  wilfully  missed 
the  great  opportunity  to  si^e  It  all. 

Those  were  the  happy  days!  Toronto, 
free,  open,  progressive  Toronto,  more 
like  a  Yankee  city  than  any  in  upper 
Canada,  was  then,  or  had  been,  the 
home  of  .soine  of  the  Kentucky  Brecken- 
ridges,  of  South  Carolinians  like  Jacobs 
and  Scales  and  Floyd,  and  Pickens— all 
of  whom  or  whose  sons  I  remember 
well.  The  St.  Albans  raiders  and  the 
venturesome  chaps  who  undertook  to 
capture  a  passenger  steamer  outside 
Casco  Bay.  the  peace  commissioners 
who  met  Mr.  Greeley  at  Niagara  Falls— 
al^  these  fighting  and  conspiring  figures, 
now  dimming  in  the  haze  of  history, 
mot.  conspiicd  and  made  merr.v  in  Tor- 
onto. There,  too,  had  flocked  for  years 
the  poor  runaway  blacks,  who  had 
reached  by  the  underground  railway 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati;  Clevel.nnd.  De- 
troit, Toledo  and  Buffalo,  and  then  by 
hook  or  ciooU  had  got  across  the  lakes 
to  the  protection  of  "the  nag  that's 
lu-aved  for  a  thou.sands  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze."  How  sweetly  sad 
these  ineffaceable  memories  of  50  vears 
ago.  WILLIAM  -WRIGHT.' 

Brookline. 

WAR  AND  ECONOMY 

During  the  fiKst  year  of  the  war 
there  were  appeals  in  England  for 
rigid  economy.  The  world  wa.s  in- 
Tormed  that  the  royal  family  had 
^-ot  a  good  example:  there  -were  to 


barley  water  and  ginger  pop  were 
to  be  substituted  for  wine.  Noble 
dames  were  reported  to  be  at  work 
in  the  kitchen,  doing  the  bed 
ciiambers,  acting  as  gardeners  and 
grooms.  Many  pleasing  tales  told  of 
self-sacrifice. 

But  of  late  there  have  been  many 
reports  of  extravagant  life  in  Lon- 
don, of  money  spent  recklessly  in 
restaurants  and  for  costumes.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  at  an  auction  sale  a 
pair  of  Chinese  mandarin  jars  were 
sold  for  $28,350;  a  Chippendale 
dressing  table  for  $4200;  a  pair  of 
vases  for  $4025.  The  world  reading 
these  stories  may  well  rub  its  eyes 
and  wonder.  Is  there  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  wealth  in  England?  It  is 
true  that  wages  are  high,  in  some 
instances  incredibly  high  for  mere 
'manual  labor.  It  is  also  true  that, 
iin  spite  of  the  government  tax, 
j  makers  of  munitions  and  furnishers 
of  the  other  supplies  have  become 
suddenly  rich.  Is  it  possible  that 
they  have  been  seized  -with  a  desire 
for  Chippendale  furniture,  costly 
vases,  Beauvais  tapestry?  Or  are 
families  of  lond  standing,  accus- 
tomed for  generations  to  luxury,  in- 
different to  the  present  need  of  the 
country  and  huge  debt  of  the  future, 
deaf  to  the  warnings  of  the  patriotic 
and  the  thoughtful? 

Nor  is  it  apparently  a  question 
which  sex  is  the  more  extravagant. 
It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  woman 
has  rarely  been  taught  to  see  the 
details  in  relation  to  the  whole.  "The 
sudden  yielding  to  a  single  tempta- 
tion may  any  day  more  than  neu- 
tralize the  admirable  economies  of 
a  month."  But  would  there  be  a 
more  careful  adjustment  of  life  in 
England,  a  regulation  of  expenses  in 
keeping  with  the  circumstances  of 
war,  if  women  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  an  auction  room?  It  was  Mr. 
Asher  Wertheimei-  who  secured  a 
pair  of  vases  for  a  little  over  $4000. 
Did  he  bid  on  them  for  his  own 
possession  and  enjoyment? 


NATIONAL  HYMNS. 


:  Again  there  are  letters  written  to 
hewspapers  here,  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  about  the  desirability 
of  a  new  and  original  national 
anthem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask 
whether  the  thought  of  "prepared- 
ness" Inspires  these  letters,  or  what 
is  loosely  known  as  patriotism;  or 
whether  they  appear  at  stated  in- 
tervals like  the  return  of  a  reputable 
comet  or  an  identification  of  the 
Man  with  the  Iron  Mash.  The  let- 
ters are  written  and  published. 

They  are  pretty  much  in  the  same 
vein.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
is  condemned  because  the  tune  Is 
not  easily  sung  and  the  words  have 
"local  character  and  queer  phrase- 
ology"; besides,  the  tune  is  an  old 
English  drinking  song.  The  tune  of 
"America"  is  that  of  English,  Danish 
and  German  national  songs.  We 
pay  little  attention  to  "Hail  Colum- 
bia." "Yankee  Doodle,"  which  for 
years  foreign  composers  regarded  as 
our  great  national  air  and  used  for 
ingenious  variations,  appears  flip- 
pant, silly,  ■vulgar.  "Dixie"'  will  fqr 
years  be  associated  with  the  'south- 
ern cause  In  the  civil  war.  The 
'American  Hj^mn"  never  became 
popular.    Few  can  whistle  it. 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey  writes 
to  the  New  York  Times:  "If  It  is 
true,  as  modern  music  authorities 
inform  us,  that  talent  in  this  coun- 
try is  as  great  as  in  Europe,  why 
Cannot  it  produce  that  first  and 
simple  requisite,  a  good  national 
anthem?"  She  should  know  that 
national  anthems  are  established  by 
accident.  Of  spontaneous  origin, 
sung  for  an  occasion,  they  are  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  people  at  large 
and  cherished.  There  are  few  cases 
where  a  national  anthem_  ordered 
by  the  government,  had  had  long 
lite.  The  most  successful  Instance 
of  this  is  the  Russian. 

Early  in  the  civil  war  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  award  a  prize  for 
the  best  verses  suitable  to  this  pur- 


pose.  Tlie^  prize  for  the  best  na- 
tional hymn  was  $500.  Eleven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  "anthems"  were 
handed  in.  No  one  of  them  was 
thought  worthy.  This  was  In  1861. 
Richard  Grant  White  then  published 
a  volume,  commenting  on  the  com- 
petition and  discussing  at  length  the 
subject  of  national  hymns.  The  book 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  the 
complaining  letter-writers  of  today. 
They  might  also  find  amusement  in 
Robert  H.  Newell's  article  on  "The 
Rejected  National  Hymns,"  pub- 
lished with  his  own  delightful  paro- 
dies of  Longfellow,  Everett,  Whlttier, 
Holmes,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Morris, 
Willis.  Aldrich,  Stoddard,'  as  the 
eighth  letter  of  the  "Orpheua  C. 
Kerr  Papers." 


As  the  World  Wags 

■  By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Men  will  go  on  In  their  own  way.  in 
spite  -of  all  my  labor.  I  gave  Mr.  DIdapper 
a  private  reprimand  for  wearing  red- 
heeled  shoes,  and  at  the  game  time  was  so 
Indulgent  as  to  connive  at  him  tor  14  days, 
because  I  would  give  him  the  wearing  of 
them  out:  but  after  all  this,  I  am  In- 
formed he  appeared  yesterday  with  a 
new  pair  of  the  same  sort.  I  have  had  no 
better  success  with  Mr.  "What-d'ye-call  aa 
to  his  buttons.  Stentor  still  roars;  and  box 
and  dice  rattle  as  loud  as  they  did  be- 
fore I  writ  against  them.  However.  I 
must  still  go  on  In  laying  these  enormities 
before  men's  eyes,  and  let  them  answer 
for  going:  on  In  their  practice. 


The  Perfect  Automobillst. 

j  Mr.  Lasserton  has  owned  his  automo- 
bile, one  of  humble  make,  for  three 
j  months.  Whenever  he  rides  now  in 
jan  open  street  car  he  swings  out  his 
warning  arnf  to  right  or  left,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  track. 


Agrippa's  Men. 
A3  the  World  Wags: 

I  dinsd  in  Boston  last  week  at  a  ho- 
tel in  company  with  25  men.  Although 
I  am  not  eager  for  gregarious  and  ap- 
pointed enjoyment,  I  confess  I  was 
greatly  entertained.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  there  was  a  lively  discus- 
sion of  sharks.  The  question  waa 
raised:  Do  sharks  lay  eggs,  or  do  they 
bring  out  their  young  alive  and  suckle 
them?  There  were  men  eminent  in 
many  walks  of  lifq — surgery,  medicine, 
finance,  literature,  art;  there  were  his- 
torians,- essayists,  persons  of  acknowl- 
edged scientific  acquirements  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  names  are  in 
"Who's  Who."  One  or  two  said  that 
they  had  seen  sharks'  eggs  on  the 
beach.  One  man,  younger  than  the 
rest,  had  the  courage  to  insist  that 
the  shark  was  viviparous  The  others 
gave  evasive  answers,  treating  this  im- 
portant matter  lightly.  And  as  I  listened 
I  thought  with  i5r.  Faustus  on  the 
emptiness  of  art.  When  I  went  to  bed 
before  I  turned  off  the  chamber  light 
at  the  Porphyry,  I  read  a  few  pages 
of  "The  Vanity  of  Human  Sciences" 
by  Cornelius  Agrippa — a  book  that  is 
my  constant  companion.  Even  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson,  who  sat  opposite 
me  at  the  dinner,  was  singularly  silent, 
but  I  caught  him  now  and  then  in  the 
act  of  pencilling  a  rather  dilapidated 
cuff. 

Later  in  the  evening  a  strange  song 
was  sung.    As  I  remember.  It  ran: 
.Terry  Black.  Jerry  Black. 
Boiled  in  oil, 

Came  all  the  way  down  from  Bar  Harbor. 

I  recognized  the  air.  It  was  a  Vene- 
tian boat  song.  But  what  about  the 
words  and  their  meaning?  The  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Black  was.  T  know,  a  lav,- 
yer  of  repute,  and  in  print  he  was 
a  vigorous  exponent  of  what  has  been 
Called  the  spittoon  style  of  literature- 
witness  his  controversy  with  Col.  Inger- 
soll.  Did  he  ever  visit  Bar  Harbor? 
And  what  Is  the  allusion  to  boiling  oil? 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  July  IG. 


Sharkiana. 

Now  that  there  Is  talk  about  sharks, 
let  us  consider  the  remarks  of  a  writer 
in  "Panorama,"  vol.  7: 

"The  inexperienced  should  cautiously 
refrain  from  fixing  their  eyes  Intently 
on  those  of  a  shark  while  swimminff 
near  the  ships.  Females  especially 
have  been  known  to  swoon  in  conse- 
quence of  long  continued  attention,  and 
to  become  the  prey  of  this  ferocious 
depredator."  The  writer  adds:  "We 
have  known  the  head  of  a  shark  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  separated  from  his 
body,  to'  bite  off  the  wrist  of  a  man 
who  Irtcautiously  ventured  to  put  his 
h.and  into  the  mouth  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day." 
The  Islanders  of  Fnfoona  fieht  In  thia 


/ 
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..  .-  oil  tlu>  [I  Vi'il 

■rs  of  ft  speclos  of 
mnltoil  b:irk  of  llie 
lo;  iho  from  part  of  botli  hanils 
If  Rrmod  In  this  manner,  every  man 
'  >  romo  to  a  closo  scuffle 
,v.  and  tear  open  his  bow- 
horrlf]  weapons." 

of  the  Bulf  being  In- 
',  of  largn  (Ish  which 

:.  ;  ;  i-tlve  to  the  divers  of 

ibar.  the  iiiorchants  take  the  pro- 
Mon  of  belns  accompanied  by  cer- 
■     banters  belonging  to  a  class  of 
IS.  who.  by  means  of  tholr  dla- 
<rt,  have  the  power  of  constrain- 
anJ  stupefying  these  fish,  so  as  to 
•  ent  thorn  from  doing  mlohlcf;  and 
the  fishing  takes  place  In  the  day- 
•••  only,  they  discontinue  the  effect  of 
charm  In  the  evcnlnK;  In  order  that 
.     persons  who  might  be  Inclined 
the  opportunity  of  diving  at 
nd  stealing  the  oysters  may  be 
■  ircd  by  the  appreli^nsion  they  feel 
the  unrestrained  ravages 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  pi;il:p  hale. 


of  tuesa 


King  Philip? 
.\s  tlic  World  Wags: 

In  that  passage  in  The  American 
Magazine  which  "Inciulrer"  asked  to 
have  elucidated,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  "Uic  King  of  Spain's"  is  an  error 
for  "the  King  of  the  Indians"  or  some 
equivalent  expression,  the  reference  in 
such  case  being,  of  course, 
dlan  chief  K*£r  Philip  of 
panoag  (or  Pokanoket) 
dlans. 


to  the  In- 
the  Wajn- 
tribe    of  In- 
Klng  Philip  had  his  seat  (or 


palace")  on  Mount  Hope,  which  is  m 
Bristol,  and  he  was  killed  in  that  town, 
the  spot  where  he  met  his  death  being 
In  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hope. 
Brookllne.  IXDAGATOU. 

Geographical  Doubles. 

Accidental  doubles  of  geography  ar« 
very  curious.  There  are  two  totally  un-  i 
connected  Galicias,  the  present  scene 
of  strife  and  the  one  in  Spain.  As  to 
the  Carpathians,  the  doubling  occurs 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
atlases.  On  the  map  ot  the  ancients 
we  find  a  people  named  Carpi  in  tie 
north  of  what  is  now  Hungary,  and 
north  of  them  the  Carpatus  mountains. 
But  "Carpathian"  in  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Ovid  means  something  quite  different. 
The  Carpathian  sea  was  the  sea  between 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  from  the  Lsland  .f 
Carpathus,  now  Scarpanto,  and  tlie 
"Carpathian  old  man"  was  Proteus,  who 
Mlvcd  and  no  doubt  praotl.sr.il  hi-;  nulok- 
chanse  tricks  there.  —  Daily  Chionlcl* 
(liondon). 

BILLATKlfH'S 

Amelia  Stone  and  Armand  Kallsz, 
•who  top  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  th'.s  week,  In     Ma  mzelle  [ 
Caprice,"    a   musical   romance    by  j 
Edgar  Allen  Woolf,  with  music  and  : 
lyrics  by  Mr.  Kalisz,  have  an  act  i 
that  is  interesting  from  more  than 
one  viewpoint. 

Seldom  is  a  vaude^'l^e  audience  fa- 
vored with  such  a  wealth  of  pretty 
music:  the  text,  too.  Is  far  from  com- 
monplace and  the  bizarre  stage  setting 
18  unique  In  Its  scheme.  But  far  beyond 
all  this  Is  the  dancing  of  the  principals. 
To  be  sure,  the  steps  Involved  are  prin- 
cipally those  employed  in  the  waltz; 
vet  the  fleetness  of  the  couple  was  al- 
wavs  a  pleasure  to  follow,  and  there 
was  the  alluring  grace  and  the  pleasure 
of  watching  two  artists  whose  every 
moment  on  the  stage  spoke  for  a  pur- 
pose full  of  sincerity. 

Has  Mobile  Face. 
Willie  Weston  was  one  of  the  big  hits 
of  the  bill.  A  breezy  and  comely  youth, 
his  act  had  the  advantage  of  indlvidu- 
alitv    As  a  character  singer  he  Is  fa-  ^ 
vored  with  a  singularly  mobile  counte- r 
nance.  WTiether  as  the  singer  or  the 
Rtorv  teller,  there  was  the  accompany-  , 
inp  facial  play  that  was  often  more  elo-  j 
qupnt  than  the  spoken  word. 

The  appearance  of  John  E.  Henshaw 
and  Grace  Averv  In  an  amusing  sketch 
recalled  days  when,  with  Henshaw  ana 
Ten  Brock,  the  comedian  was  an  agree- 
able entertainer  in  musical  comedy  and 
■the  varieties.  With  the  authoritative 
etyle  of  the  school  of  comedians  that  Is 
fast  disappearing,  he  again  amused  his 
audience.  His  songs  of  the  topical  style 
were  eloquent  In  the  pictures  they  con- 
jured of  the  little  burlesques  of  every 
day  life,  and  Miss  Avery  was  in  every 
way  a  worthy  partner  in  a  worthy  act. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  the  Five 
Idanlas.  sensational  European  gym- 
nasts; Ward  Brothers,  in  a  burlesque 
of  the  English  chappie;  Noel  Travers 
and  Irene  Douglas  in  "Meadowbrook 
Lane":  Juliette  Dika.  singing  comedi- 1 
enne;  Young  and  Brown,  two  dancers! 
that  were  good  to  look  upon,  and  Soret- 
ty  and  Antoineette  in  an  acrobatic  act. 


There  Is  still  much  talk  about  "vers 
Ubre."  H.  E.  Warner  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  last  week  that  free 
verse  has  not  made  the  task  of  the  poet 
much  easier.  "I  conlcps  to  very  little 
knowledge  of  free  vgrse  and  no  liking 
at  all.  •  •  •  The  form  Is  little  less 
offensive  than  the  prose  rhymes,  a  sort 
of  literary  miscegenation,  to  which  the 
newspapers  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  given  currency."  This  writer, 
by  the  way,  expressed  the  opinion  40 
years  ago,  he  says,  that  poetry  would 
disappear;  "it  would  cease  to  be  a  living 
force  In  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
world." 

Hemy  de  Gourmont,  stating  that  the 
Inventor  of  new  tools  is  not  ordinarily 
the  one  that  employs  them  on  master- 
pieces, admits  that  vers  libre  has  per- 
haps the  merit  of  preparatory  exercises. 
Initial  scales.  There  are  some,  as  Miss 
Amy  Lowell,  who,  practising  these  ex- 
orcises and  scales,  are  accomplished 
virtuosos.  No  wonder  that  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  gives  her  an  honorable  seat 
at  its  poets'  table.  Years  ago,  when 
the  Cambridge-Boston-Concord  School 
was  dominating,  tyrannical,  a  poeni^  of 
Walt  Whitman's  "Elemental  Drifts,  iti 
wo  are  not  mistaken,  appeared  In  that 
magazine  to  the  consternation  of  the 
orthodox.  ,    .  , 

All  this  Is  a  prelude  to  a  remarkable 
poem  that  we  now  publish.  It  does  not 
strlctiv  come  under  the  head  of  vers 
libre,  but  Its  form  Is  pleasingly  irregu- 
lar. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  an  obituary  notice  of  Prof. 
Metchnik)  ff  that  birds,  having  no  large 
intestines,  preserve  their  youthful  agil- 
ity and  spryncss  to  the  end  of  their 
long  life.  No  doubt  that  certain  birds 
grow  to  an  advanced  age,  though  I 
hardly  believe  the  poet  Gowcr  when  he 
.says  that  Medea  in  her  Incantation  took 
the  head  with  all  the  bile  of  a  raven 
900  winters  old.  I  llnd  that  the  birds 
flying  about  my  cottage  are  poor,  fool- 
ish things,  no  matter  what  their  age 
may  be. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  bird  bath 
—a  concrete  or  cement  affair— It  came 
to  me  packed  in  a  barrel.  The  total 
expense  was  considerable,  for  my  in- 
come, which  1  Inherited  from  my  Aunt 
Vashtl,  is  a  moderate  one.  I  set  up  the 
hath;  I  pour  in  fresh  water  dally;  I  even 
put  cracker  crumbs  around  the  brim, 
but  not  one  of  the  little  chirping,  twit- 
tering, .«:lnglng  Idiots  has  used  the  bath 
to  my  knowledge.  They  prefer  to  visit 
a  creek  at  the  bottom  of  the  lot.  where 
they  splash  and  drink  with  evident  en- 
joyment. Is  it  "possible  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  use  the  bath  as  a  pedestal  for 
some  mythological  statue,  some  minia- 
ture Venus,  Psyche  or  Diana?  "Ah!  the 
durable  ugliness  of  marble!" 

CLAUDE  HYSLIP. 

Manchester,  July  17. 


IL  wa.s  ■  t:.i.-.-iii<:"   m  on:' 
and  Mr.  Johnson  wa.^  probably  at  school 
in  that  time.    Mr.  Rhodes  speaks  of  lii.s 
boyish  delight  in  Chatterbox.  Mr.  John-  , 
son  may  have  something  to  say  about 
I  he  earliest  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  j 
We  Should  like  to  hear  from  him,  but  he  . 
(iocs  not  like  to  write  under  a  forced  | 
draught.— Ed. 


"Gringo." 

As  the  World  Wags : 

It  Is  a  curious  story  that  the  name 
"Gringo"  arose  durin.g  the  Mexican  war 
from  the  singing  by  American  soldiers 
of  a  song  with  the  refrain,  "Green  Grow 
the  Grasses  O."  The  storj'tellers  may 
be  enlightened  if  they  will  turn  to  the 
works  of  Robert  Burns  and  i  id  his 
lyric,  "Green  Grow  the  Rashes.  O  !" 
Winthrop.  A.  I.  I. 

The  term  "gringo"  was  In  the  Spanish 
lan.^uage  over  a  century  ago.  It  was 
applied  in  Malaga  to  foreigner.s  who 
spoke  Spanish  In  a  halting  manner  and 
with  an  atrocious  accent.     "Gringo"  is 


A  South  Boston  Poet. 

As  the  World  W'ags: 
That  ridiculous  set 
nlng  "Outwhere    •    •    *    thus  and  so' 
and  closing 

2-ins  "  is  soin"  the  rounds  of  the  press^  has  been  published  many  times,  yet  the 
ei"^,         6     o   J   ^„,i,.„.iQn  from  the  song  men- 

 still  given  by  honest  and 

provincial  and  quite  bosh.    I  suppos^  well-meaning  persons.— Ed. 
that  all  your  readers  have  seen  it  many  i 
times.    I  wonder  if  all  have  read  the 
spirited  reply  penned  by  the  lamented  ( 
Frothingham  Clancy.    A  bit  splenetic  at, 
those  unwarranted  aspersions  upon  the 
East  as  a  land  of  contempt  and  Icebergs.  [ 
the  South  Boston  bard  sprang  to  its  de- 
fence.   His  poem  may  be  found  in  the  | 
appendix  to  Volume  IV.  of  the  Kiver-  | 
drive  edition  of  iiis  collected  works.    I  [- 
quote  only  a  fragment: 


of  verses  begin- found  1"  the  "Dlcclonario  Castellano,"  i 
by  P.   Esteban  de  Terreros   y   Pando  | 
(Madrid.  1787).     It  is  found  In  other 
'That's  whore  the  west  be- later  Spanish  dictionaries.    All  this 
Eins-    IS  Koi-ng  the  rounds  of  the  press!  has  been  published 

'      ,  °.  „n^or,f=i  A-v-frpmelV  absurd  derivation  from  the  song  men- 

agaln.   It  is  very  sentimental,  extremel>,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

eanlng  perse 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PlllL'.P  HALE. 


Punctuation,  Etc. 

As  the  World  \yags: 

I'lease  allow  me  a  few  words  sug- 
gested by  the  communication  of  "Cax- 
ton"  In  this  morning's  Herald  on 
"Punctuation." 

Why  is  It  that  works  on  punctuation, 
in  laying  down  the  rule  that  a  syllable 
]  should  not  be  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
]  line,  make  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
[  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule?  Such 
^  syllables  as  "loved,"  "helped."  "dodg- 
ed." "missed,"  etc..  It  is  permissible  to 
I  divide  at  the  end  of  the  line  ("lov-ed," 
i  "help-ed,"   "dodg-ed,"   "miss-ed,"  etc.),  l 
'•  £nd    they    therefore    constitute  excep- 
j  tions   to  the   rule.     I  have  seen  only 
I  one  book     which,  in  giving  that  rule 
against  the  division  of  a  syllable  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  also  mentions  the  ex- 
1  ceptlons  to  the  rule,  but  I  don't  recall , 
j  what  book  it  was.  | 
When  did  the  practice  of  duplicating 
the  conjunction  "that"  In  Introducing! 
a  subordinate  clause  of  a  sentence  bo-  I 
gin?  A  good  example  of  such  duplica- 
tion Is  furnished  by  the  following  sen- 
tence In  Dr.  Edward  E.  Brlry's  com-  , 
munication  In  "As  the  World  Wags"  ot  i 
I  yesterday:    "I  wish  to  second  Mr.  Cud-  | 
j  worth's  motion  that,  whenever  any  one  j 
of  the  national  airs  is  played  —  The ' 
j  Star-Spangled  Banner'  or  'Hall,  Colum- 
1  bla'— that  the  whole  audience  spring  to 
i  their  feet,"  etc.    Such  duplications  of 
j  "that"  are  now'  very  common;  they  arc 
met  with  not  only  in  newspapers,  but 
I  in  books  published  by  the  best  houses. 
I  Are  such  duplications  of  that  word  un- 
I  conscious,  or  are  they  deliberate?  Can 
I  any  one  tell  how  far  back  in  the  pas! 
'  the   practice   of   thus   duplicating  the 
word  began?    At  least  one  instance  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  Are  there  any  Instances 
of  it  in  the  Bible?    Are  such  dupllca 
tions  permissible  under  the  canons  of 
good  English,  or  are  they  to  be  regarded 
as  solecisms? 

Have  you  noticed  what  appears  to  be 
a  growing  practice  In  recent  books  to 
put  commas  after  closing  quotation 
marks  Instead  of  before  them,  as  Is  the 
old  practice?  It  has  always  seemed  to 
,  me  that  the  proper  place  for  closing 


Out  where  the  handshake  is  a  little  longer, 
Out  where  the  pleased  to-meet  you  la  a  little 
stronger. 

Out  whpio  the  sky  is  a  little  bluer. 
Out  where  the  leading  citizen  is  usually  the 

most  prominent  brew'er. 
Out  where  the  grass  and  the  manly  whisker 

both  flourish  a  little  more  naturalistlcnlly.  , 
Out  where  they  pity  tis  of  Boston  for  our  pro-  |l  his  manners.     "Pulls  his  leg.     Was  mis, 
fuse  errors  perpetrated  linguistieally, 

r  misKuidPil  and  perverted  brevity 


Young  J.Ir.  James  Gallatin,  keeping 
a  diary  in  Paris,  made  notes  in  1821 
about  Mr.  Adams.  These  notes  are  far 
from  being  complimentary  to  the  "Yan- 
kee" and  the  "Yankee  tricks,"  but; 
there  Is  one  phrase  that  strikes  one  aaj 
singular:  "I  really  think  father,  in  a] 
covert  way,  pulls  his  leg.  I  know  he! 
thinks  little  of  his  talents  and  less  of, 


quotation  marks  is  before  commas 
rather  than  after  them. 

INCONSTANT  READER. 
Brookllne,  July  12. 


ay  "llMrrverrd"  but  "Harvard" — , 
chief  cause  ot  transappalachian  levity. 
Wlicrcuiwn  they  gently  and  considerately  set 
us  rlRht.  and  seem  surprised  when  we  offer 
no  apology, 

Because  they  know  no  more  about  how  to 
handle  the  tricky,  shifty,  risky,  rowly- 
growly  "r"  than  they  do  about  the  mys- 
teries of  .\ustralasian  archaeology. 
Out  where  the  obedient  gnn  frequently  atandt 
still. 

And  water  runs  uphill, 

That's  where  the  capital  W-B-S-T  begins. 

Out  where  the  smoke  Is  a  little  less  smoky. 
Out  where  the  railroad  s  a  little  less  poky. 
Where  they  "Cut  their  steak  oii  the  chipped-beet 
wheel 

And  fry  it  brown  as  a  roast  of  veal, 
Out  where  they  raise  world's  champion  cereals, 
vegetables,  prize  fighters,  sunflower  orators,  1 
and  filvvers.  | 
Out  where  they  boast  ot  the  greatest  ot  rivers, 
Out  where  all  males  over  0  years  of  age  look 
upon   chtwlna  tobacco   as   the   one  indis- 
pensable ration. 
Out  where  the  presence  of  ladies  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  profanity  and  expecto- 
ration. 

Out  where  they  have  recently  become  cognizant 
oC  the  fairly  well  authenticated  fact  that 
there  are 
Several  European  nations  at  war, 
Out    where,    having    chased,    captured,  and 
corralled  art.  they  point  out  that  for  sheer, 
genuine,    aesthetic   enthusiasm    they  are 
some  devotional. 
Out  where  they  think  that  because  we  don't 
slop  all  over  when  contemplating  the  won- 
ders of  nature  we  are  cold  and  unemotional. 
Out  where  they  look  back  upon  the  East,  finan- 
cially necessary  but  otherwise  a  burden. 
1       much  as  the  haughty  captain  of  a  clipper 
I       s'.iin  used  to  resarfl  the  supercargo. 
And  are  fairlv  confident  that  it  God  Almighty 
knew  the  country  better  he'd  quit  heaven 
and  move  to  Chicago, 
Out  where  tlie  flour  is  milled. 
And  the  cattle  are  killed, 
And  the  beer  is  brewed. 
And  they  drape  the  nude. 
That's  where. 
With  a  row-tow-tow. 

And  a  ra-ta-ta,  .  ,  ,  , 

And   a   whale   of  a  whooping  hic  Initial  to 
start  with. 

The  W-E-S-T  begins. 


phrase  used  in  1821  as  It  is  today?  No] 
dictionary  to  our  knowledge,  gives  so^' 
early  a  quotation  in  Illustration.  One 
of  the  largest  does  not  go  back  of  thej 
eighties. 


I  am  not  sure  just  what  vers  libre  is, 
but  if  this  is  it,  doubtless  Clancy  had  his 
reasons.  My  private  opinion  is  that 
vers  libre  is  the  refuge  of  two  sorts  of 
people:  the  natural  born  jackass  and  the 
man  (or  woman)  who  can't  write  poetry 


Backward,  Turn  Backward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  greatly  Interested  to  read  the 
j  remarks  of  our  revered  friend  Herki- 
I  mer  Johnson  in  regard  to  singing.  When 
'  I  was  about  9  years  of  age  I  was  sent 
I  from  the  public  schools  to  a  free  school 
j  In   the   city   of   Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
!  founded    by   no   less   a   worthy  than 
"Jingling  Geordle"  Heriot,  ImmortallTied 
by.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel."   When  I  went  there  the  chil- 
dren had  been  singing  for  some  time 
"Lulu  Is  Our  Darling  Pride,"  and  short- 
ly after  it  was  dropped  from  our  reper- 
tory and  I  have  only  carried  the  refrain 
In  my  memorj'.    I  wonder  whether  the 
little    Herkimer   ever   sang  "Rosalind 
the   Prairie   Flower?"    That,  too,  was 
dropped  from  our  list  before  I  mem- 
orized the  words,  but  the  entire  tune 
has  remained  with  me.    I  always  as- 
sumed It  to  be  of  American  origin. 

We  old  fellows  (alas!  there  are  a  few 
streaks  of  white  In  my  moustache)  are 
very  apt  to  think  that  the  old  songs 
and  the  old  stories  were  far  superior  to 
what  Is  dished  up  today.  Yesterday  I 
picked  up  on  Cornhill  an  old  copy  of  the 
Chatterbox,  and  my  cup  of  joy  ran  over 
when  I  discovered  that  it  contained  one 
of  the  continued  stories  that  I  have 
treasured  in  my  memory  ever  since  read- 
ing it.  I  took  it  home,  trembling  with 
delight,  and  turned  It  over  to  W.  J., 
Jr.  who  Immediately  after  supper  set 
to  on  the  story.  After  an  hour  of  quiet 
he  came  around  to  the  back  garden 
where  I  was  working_and  said,  as  only 
a  boy  can  say, 


Falling  Memory. 

As  the  train  left  Victoria  for  Briglil 
the  other  morning  I  was  made  acquai 
ed  with  a  new  method  of  flat  catchi:; 
The  seasoned  traveler  in  the  straw  h 
set  at  a  parallel  with  the  banded  cl? a 
between  his  teeth  was  boasting  of  th 
number  of  journeys  he  ■  had  made  I't 
tween  Brighton  and  London.  A  lean  g<  i 
tieman    opposite,    with    a    sweet  ? 
friendly  smile,  was  greatly  impress 
"I  suppose  you  know  every  station  ' 
tween  here  and  Brighton?"  he  said.  T 
seasoned    traveler   acquiesced  with 
wealth  of  gesture.    Then  the  lean  gci 
tieman  offered  to  give  him  a  shilling  for 
every  station  he  named  correctly  if  the 
seasoned  traveler  would  give  him  a  simi- 
lar sum  for  those  he  failed  to  remember, 
and,  the  offer  being  accepted,  the  sea- 
soned traveler  had  to  part  with  nine 
shillings    before    his    destination  wasi 
reached.  It  seemed  so  .simple,  ton.—P.-  ily 
Chronicle,  London. 

METCHNIKOFFIANS 


1  Ih. 
The., 

1  of  th.-- 


Gee!  Dad,  that's  a  cork- 

and  Is  too  lazv  to  hammer  out  honest  |  tng  story!"  When  I  got  up  this  morning 
prose.  But  there  must  be  exceptions,  [  he  was  at  It  on  the  couch  by  an  open 
and  who  will  deny  that  Frothinghan*  .„(,indow.   The  verdict  wa.=  rendered  and 

■  Clancy  is  among  them?  "Dad"  was  justified.  r>rrr,r,v^ 

I  HAZELTON  SPENCER.       Medford.  '  ^'.^   ,v>.r  Mr 

■  Forest  Hills.  We  are  under  the  impression  thai^-vi^-^ 

'    Johnson,  a  bny  in  th 


crammar  school. 


sang  of  "R<' 
was  ch  a  ratl- 


in the  popular  mind  the  name  of 
Metchnilvoff  will  be  associated  only 
with  his  theories  concerning  the  pro- 
lon.aation  of  life.  His  other  and 
probably  more  important  contri- 
tions  to  science  wiU  be  negliga^ 
The  people  will  remember  him  as  out 
that  believed  in  the  joy  of  life  afn  r 
the  traditional  three  score  years  ar.  1 
ten,  and  saw  as  in  a  vision  iiuu 
active  past  their  centenary.  The 
fact  that  he  himself  did  not  reach 
eighty  years  in  spite  of  his  constant 
consiimption  of  sour  milk  will  not 
disconcert  the  great  majority. 

Even  if  men  should  defer  senile 
decay  until  they  left  their  hundreth 
year  behind  them,  would  they  be 
the    happier?     The   pious  Thomas 
Adams,  finding  the  wholfe  world  si. 
complained  that  our  lives  short c  i. 
"as  if  the  book  of  our  days  were  by 
Clod's  l;nife  of  judgment  cut  lo.-;s: 
and  brought  from  folio,  as  In  il 
patriarchs  before  the  flood,  to  auai 
In  the  fathers  after  the  Hood;  na^ 
to  octavo,  as  with  the  prophets  <  f 
the  law  ;  nay  even  to  decimosox 
as  with  u-s  in  the  days  of  the  gospel 
Vet  not  so  many  years  ago  Mr.  jMal- 
lock    inquired    seriously    Into  the 


^1 


■  siioa   whether   life   were"  worth 
ng,  and  although  he  did  not  take 
gloomy  a  view  of  life  perhaps, 
|s  others  through  the  ages  from  the 
''  •'■acher  in  Jerusalem  to  Schopen- 
auep  and  Leopardi,  the  reader  was 
It   with   the   conviction  that  the 
niie  was  hardly  worth  the  candle. 
\vift's  description  of  the  unfortunate 
iimortals   seen   by   Capt.  Gulliver 
liould  discourage  all  that  wish  to 
B  in  line  with  the  patriarchs;  even 
all  men  and  women  should  drink 
)ur  milk  constantly  and  attain  an 
treme  old  age,  the  surviving  would 
■0  often  envy  the  dead,  for  there 
ould  still  be  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
There  is  the  natural  curiosity  to 
low  how  the  world  will  go  on  after 
le  is  gone.     The  old  and  feeble 
lay  hope  to  .see  the  Europe  of  1920; 
follow  the  development  of  elec- 
city,    aviation,    submarine  trans- 
itation  for  the  benefit  or  the  in- 
y  of  the  race.    If  they  should  be 
ve   four   years   from   now  their 
jdriosity  would  not  then  be  sated, 
•  is  it  improbable  that,  suffering  ' 
m  infirmities   and  regrets,  they 
•^uld  regard  the  few  years  of  ex- 
t|sion    as    superfluous.  Perhaps 
re  is  more  comfort  and  truer  phil- 
)phy  In  the  Mohammedan '  belief, 
of  the  exact  day  of  death  is  ap- 
ted  for  every  one.    He  whose  ' 
V  taking  off  is  deplored  may  have  | 
inplished  the  allotted  task.  "In  1 
t  measure  life  may  perfect  be."  | 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

Bv  PIULJP  .HALE. 


Hm  ot  my  cures,  swoot  soliice  of  my  toils, 
ijll,  Juice  bpnife'nant!   OVr  tlie  rostly  cups 

riot-stirring  wine,  miwliolesome  drnuslit, 
pHiIe's  loose  sons  proloni;  tlic  wiisteful 

iiishtl 

Hjber-  ev'ning  let  tliG  tiinknrd  bless. 

I  toast  embrowned  nnrt  fragrant  nutmfg 

I  rau,;ht, 

lie  the  rich  draught  with  oft-repeatea  whiffs 
'JJiacco  mild  improves.    Divine  repast! 


A  Note  on  Ale. 

ur  friend,  Prof.  Dry.stein,  wLshing  to 
••  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
Her  colleges  of  this  country,  is 
ling;  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
meting-  these  colleges  in  tjie  art  of 
ing  our  ale  tjiat  will  be  peculiar 
ich  one,  that  will  give  the  college 

■  iduality  and  a  genuine  reputation, 
at   the   same   time   improve  the 

th  of  students  and  professors, 
isonose  at  Oxford  has  long  been 

'■a  for  its  ale.  Even  more  famous, 
■ips.  is  the  audit  ale  of  Trinity, 

■ridge.  "Lord  Houghton  used  to 
iiow  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 

ssed  to  him  his  hope  tl\at  no  Uni- 
'y  reform  in  England  would  In-. 

■  any  interference  by  the  Govern-' 
]t  with  the  college  founded  in  honor  I 
the  ever  Blessed  Trinity  in  Cam-  | 
l^e.  Lord  Houghton  inquired  the  ' 
!son  of  the  Abbot's  special  solicitude.  ' 
;  was  answered  with  a  gesture  of 
'I'u.siasm,   'Una  tale  birra'   (such  a 

strongest  ales  brewed  In  Great 
jxin  are  probably  the  "barley  wine" 
fiurton-on-Trent,  the  "No.  l  Strong 
sold  at  a  shilling  a  quart;  the 
-'■olored,   sirupy  "Edinburgh  ale"- 
Hie  Nottingham  ale.  called  "Knock- 
(own"  by  the  favored  inhabitants  o£ 
neighborhood.    There  was  a  time 
11  London  guide-books  told  the  visi- 
.1  here  he  could  drink  the  most  celo- 
■a  beer.     In  1840  Mi-.  Peter  Cun- 
iiam  recommended  for  London  por- 
'nd  stout  the  Cock  Tavern  and  the 
iibow  Tavern.    "Connoisseurs  prefer 
Itainbow  stout  In  Summer  on  ac- 
iL  of  the  extra  coolness  of  the  cel- 
]''or  ale,  John  o'  Groats  and  the 
iMirgh  Castle  were  recommended 
■re  are  towns  in  the  United  States 
.'ii.«  for  their  ale,  Boston,  Phlladel- 
.   Hud.<<on,   N.   Y.,   but  as  yet  the 
nn  of  Mortimer  Collins  is  of  little 
•   in  thiH  country:  "The  very  qual- 
..f  your  first  glass  of  ale  at  4  coun- 
inn  is  an  almost  infallible  index  of 
pcrlty  or  adversity,  of  progress  or 
natipn."     And    Collins    again  re- 
ked  in  the  delightful  record  of  his 
king   about    in    EnglLsh  provinces: 
/cry  new  excursion  of  mine  tends  lo 
ify  the  aphorism  that  the  compara- 
:  Civilization  of  a  town  may  bo  Judged 
the  quality  of  its  bitter  ale."  On  one 
olliis  trips  Collins,  finding  the  ale  un- 
-  liable,   drank  ginger  beer.   "I  had 
tasted  ginger  beer  for  about  a  quar- 
a  century,  and,  thirsty  as  I  was 
extreme  nastiness  astonished  me '' 
l,cli;h  Hunt,  wilting  to  a  friend  in 
said:  "I  am  at  present  trying  a 
i,oKiflon   called    ginger-brer,  which 


I 


ha.S   .-lii    l...     1' I.-.:,  1.  ,  ui„.    11...  .  UUiOSS 

of  sod.a  water,  without  striking  cold 
upon  one." 

Is  there  any  anlhologj'  of  prose  and 
verse  in  prai.<!c  of  ale?  It  should  Include 
the  verses  from  tho.se  attributed  to 
Bishop  Still— an  auspicious  name— to  A. 
E.  Housman's 

Oh,  many  a  peer  ot  England  brews 

Uvelier  liquor  than  the  t^Iuse, 

And  malt  docs  more  than   Milton  can. 

To  justify  God-s  ways  to  man. 

Ale.  man.  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 

For  fellows  whom  it  hurts  to  think; 

Look  into  the  pewter  pot 

To  sec  the  world  as  the  world's  not. 

Calverley's  "Beer"  -would  have  an  hon- 
orable place,  nor  should  George  Arn- 
old's "Beer"  be  excluded,  although  it 
was  inspired  by  the  lager  beer  at 
PfafE's: 

Here, 

With  my  beer, 
I  sit. 

While  the  idle  moments  tmr'* 

Unheeded  by.  I 
Thei'e  would  be  golden  passages  from 
Ocorge  Sorrow's  "Lavengro"  and 
"Wild  Wales,"  from  writings  of  Ed- 
ward Fitz  Gerald.  The  seasoned  jnalt- 
worm  would  not  reject  lines  written 
against  his  bevei-age,  as: 

This  muddy  drench  of  ale  does  taste  too  much 
Of  earth;  the  malt  retains  a  scurvy  touch 
Of  the  dull  hand  that  sous  it;  and  I  fear 
There's  heresy  in  hops. 

And  he  would  sing  lustily  "the  old 
song  of  the  Ex-ale-tation  of  Ale." 

To  the  Church  and  Religion  it  is  a  good  friend. 

Or  else  our  forefathers  their  wisdom  did  fail, 
That  at  every  mile  next  to  the  church  stile 

Sat  a  consecrate  bouse  to  a  not  of  good  ale. 

This  anthology  should  be  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  glorious  drinkers  of 
ale.  Lord  Sali.sbury  should  be  there,  for 
when  he  wrote  for  the  Standard!— he,  too, 
was  once  a  "newspaper  man" — he  rel- 
ished "a  potent  ale."  We  have  not  yet 
determined  whether  George  Borrow  or 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  should  supply  the  I 
frontispiece.  When  the  latter  w-as  moved  i 
from  one  prison  to  another  in  England, 
one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  her 
secretary  was  concerning  the  ale  brewed 
In  the  vicinity.  She,  like  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, put  down  her  quart  at  breakfast. 

O  ale  ab  alendo,  thou  liquor  of  life! 

That  I  had  hut  a  mouth  as  big  as  a  whale, 
For  mine  Is  too  little  to  touch  the  least  tittle 

That  helon?8  to  the  praise  of  a  not  ot  good 
Ale. 

And  -why  should  not  hops  be  eaten  as 
a  vegetable?  Hop-tops  are  still  served 
in  old-fashioned  villages  of  England. 
Here  is  the  recipe:  "Take  only  the 
very  young  shoots,  which  boil.  Serve 
either  with  melted  butter  and  a  little 
gravy,  or  with  the  plain  salad  di-essing 
composed  of  oil,  vinegar,  petJper  and 
salt."  We  have  read  that  the  ancient 
Romans  relished  this  dish. 


simple  ballad  of  the  heart  and  lionic 
ending 

From  a  three-.-itory  dwelling 

They  lowered  him,  yelling. 

The  man  In  the  sealslxlD  pants. 
Our    correspondents    foiled    us.  The 
oracles  were  dumb.    But  now  comes  one 
who  says  that  the  chorus  of  this  song  is 
as  follows: 

He  wore  the  pants,  the  sealskin  pants,  ' 
The  Pirate  of  Penzance!  ' 
He  was  a  da-de-da,  ha — ha — 
The  man  with  the  sealskin  panls. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Such  is  the  chorus  of  the  great  classic. 
Almost  unaided  I  could  reconstruct  one 
or  two  of  its  beautiful  stanzas  still  sung 
on  special  occasions,  family  gatherings, 
by  my  bibulous  uncle,  Quartus  Dicker- 
man.  I  have  written  to  him  asking  for 
the  authentic  text  of  the  ballad,  which 
came,  alas,  too  late  for  Prof.  Child's 
monumental  collection.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  hearing  Tony  Pastor  sing 
!  it.  Antonio  Pastor— I  see  him  now,  com- 
ing on  the  stage  with  his  silker.  I  hear 
his  songs  and  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  gallery  at  first  vocally 
timid.  Compared  with  these,  Italian 
trills  are  tame.  Tony,  Tony,  we  could 
have  better  spared  a  De  Reszke  or  a 
Caruso.  MARCELLUS  GRA  V  luS. 

Doggonlt,  July  30. 


A  Complete  File. 

"Querist"  asked  for  a  complete  file 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  one  in  the  Concord 
Library. 


No  Ease  In  My  Inn. 

This  printed  warning/  is  on  a  wall  of 
the  bed  chambers  of  th^  hotel  in  Aurora, 
111.:  "Cooking  and  washing  in  rooms  for- 
bidden, also  appearing  in  office  or  pub- 
lic room  in  kimonas  (sic.)."  At  Flndlay, 
O.,  the  Phoenix  Hotel  advertises: 
"Chaste  music  discoursed  at  noon  and 
m  the  evening." 


The  American  House. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  yester- 
day's article  on  the  closing  of  the  New 
American  House  and  the  omission  of 
any  recollection  of  the  Old  American, 
which  I  recollect  in  the  early  80's  when 
it  was  run  by  H.  B.  Rice  &  Son  and 
was  the  most  home-like  place  in  Boston, 
especially  for  old  traveling  salesmen 
who  used  to  make  it  their  headquarters, 
as  it  had  the  finest  and  largest  sample 
room  for  the  display  of  goods  in  the 
city.  I  refer  to  the  90's  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  office.  All  will  remem- 
ber John  Callahan,  the  head  porter,  and 
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Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  in  October, 
1914,  found  that  the  publication  In 
England  of  "Homogeneous  Lineal 
Substitutions"  renewed  his  faith  in 
the  preparations  made  by  Jellicoe 
and  Kitchener,  nor  was  he  tempted 
to  doubt  the  survival  and  triumph  of 
the  British  empire  so  long  as  the  eru- 
dite continued  to  discuss  Newton's 
"Hypothesis  of  Ether  and  Gravita- 
tion." 

In  like  manner  a  reader  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle  published  in  .Tune 
and  this  month  might  be  reassured, 
if  he  had  entertained  doubts  con- 
cerning the  outcome  of  the  war  by 
observing  the  controversy  over  the 
question  whether  t"he  educated  settle 
all  matters  of  pronunciation.  Mr. 
Asquith,  for  example,  has  been  taken 
severely  to  task,  not  for  any  sin  of 
omission  or  commission  as  an  Eng- 
lish patriot,  but  for  saying  "a  unique" 
instead  of  "an  unique."  Others,  de- 
scribed as  persons  of  sensitive  ears, 
applaud  Mr.  Asquith's  preference. 
The  Dally  Chronicle  thinks  that  the 
majority  of  the  educated  write  "an 
unique,"  but  -n'hen  they  are  talkingna- 
turally,  without  thought  of  precision, 
they  invariably  sav  "a."  This  excuse 
is  given:  "Unique"  begins  with  a  con- 
sonant, for  it  is  pronounced  "yuneek." 
Macaulay's  fondness  for  "a  univer- 
sity" is  quoted.  The  rule  dealing 
with  the  indefinite  article  preceding 
words  beginning  with  "u" — when  "u" 
is  pronounced  "yu" — is  not  as  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The 
question  of  euphony  is  the  control- 
ling one. 

When  writers  find  time  and  have 
the  heart  to  enter  on  these  and  like 
discussions,  there  is  surely  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence.  Those  who  are 
convinced  that  their  own  history  may 
be  at  an  end  are  not  debating  whether 
one  should  say  "a  history"  and  "an 
'istorical  fact."   


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


"D.  B."  asked  some  days  ago  If  any 
nnp  could  Quote  in  full  the  \'orses  of  a 


iJerry,  the  assistant,  who  never  kept 
you  waiting,  but  had  the  tables  all  up 
land  trunks  up  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
or  night  so  that  one  never  lost  a  train 
I  or  a  customer.  The  clerks  were  gentle- 
[men  of  the  old  .school,  as  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  Walter  Clapp.  and  Mr.  Evvins  who 
afterwards  ran  a  hotel  in  Hartford, 
jet.,  and  Mr.  Hacket  who  afterwards 
was  head  clerk  at  the  Windsor  in  New 
York.  Then  there  were  George  and 
Frank  Fogg,  the  genial  barkeepers; 
Norah,  the  head  chambermaid,  after- 
wards Jerry's  wife;  and  Mr.  Rice  the 
younger,  who  used  to  take  the  boys  out 
i  sailing  in  his  yacht,  the  Ancient  Ameri- . 
J  ca,  which  first  won  the  cup.  There  was 
j  Ihe  slow  but  sure  elevator  man  on  the 
;  slowest  elevator  in  America,  but  we 
were  in  no  hurry  in  these  davs.  There 
I  were  the  dry  goods  buyers  from  Jor-  I 
I  dan  &  Marsh's,  White's  and  Houghton' 
&  Dutton  s,  and  the  fine  orders  they 
gave  us.  as  well  as  the  fine  art  dealers 
such  as  Mr.  William.s  of  Williams  & 
Everett,  and  Mr.  Noyes  of  Noyes  & 
Blakesley,  and  many  others  who  are 
no  longer  in  business,  and  the  genial 
brothers  m  trade  with  whom  we  have 
played  many  late  games  of  poker  after 
the  business  was  over,  or  pool,  or  bil- 
I  hards.  Also  the  late  Gen.  B.  F  Butler 
I  who  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  lava- 
tory to  read  the  election  returns  in  the 
early  morning  after,  and  kept  the  paper 
close  to  his  eyes  in  reading,  so  as  not  . 
to  miss  a  word;  many  others  who  are 
now  gone  to  their  long  homes.  As  Rip 
says,  How  soon  we  are  forgotten  when 
we  are  gone;  alas,  too  true,  but  we  shall 
never  forget  the  many  pleasant  davs 
and  nights  we  put  in  at  the  old  Ameri-  ' 
can  %hile  time  continues  to  linger  and 
we  are  alive.  From  an  ex-traveling 
salesman  for  25  years.  v<="i"S 

.•       ,  „     ARTHUR  W.  MAKTIN 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Mew  J^ly  16. 

"Orlwiz." 

Mr  Daniel  Jones,  "a  leading  author- 
ity  on  English  pronunciation,"  had  re- 
marked that  most  educated  people  pro- 
nounce "always"  as  if  it  were  written 
"orlwiz."  "One  stately  old  dame  was 
horrified  at  the  idea,  and  repudiated 
the  mere  thought.  She  summed  up  the 
whole  discussion  by  declaring  with  an 
a.r  of  finality,  "Personally  I  orlwiz  saS^ 
always  !  The  only  test  of  what  is 
correct  in  pronunciation  is  to  find  out 
what  is  the  general  practice  of  educated 
people. 

But  Mr.  Jones,  this  "leading  author- 
ity, was  picked  up  by  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle and  accused  ot  having  made  two 
mistakes,  one  in  each  syllable.  "No 
educated  person  even  faintly  suggests 
the  presence  of  an  'r'  in  the  first  syl- 
lable, but  pronounces  it  as  if  spelt  'awl,' 
which  is  correct.  The  second  is  pro- 
nounced as  'wez,'  which  is  incorrect. 
The  'wiz'  sound  and  the  suggestion  of 
the  'r'  are  only  heard  on  levels  much  I 
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nearer  to  the  submergeJ^  terkh~  The 
prevalent  mistake  even  among  educated 
people,  as  those  accustomed  to  teach 
English  are  aware,  is  to  treat  the  first 
syllable  as  'oil.'  '■ 

This  reminds  us  of  the  cheerful  host 
at  table  in  Punch.  "What  gentleman 
says  puddin'."  Precise  guest:  "No  gen- 
tleman says  puddin',"  with  a  withering 
accent  on  "gentleman." 


In  Memoriam. 

Foreign  journals  tell  us  more  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  death  was  received  in  Ger- 
many. The  Schlesische  Zeitung  pub- 
lished a  song  of  hate.  Some  of  the  lines 
run  as  follows: 

"You  now  see,  proud  England,  that 
there  still  lives  a  God  who  can  punish 
and  wreak  vengeance.  Thy  hero  sank  in 
the  storm  to  expiate  thy  thousandfold 
crimes.  Only  the  trump  of  doom  will 
awaken  the  floodbound  Kitchener,  the 
terror  of  mankind.  Thou,  too,'  like 
Kitchener,  wilt  perish  for  thy  guilt  in 
darkness,  and  in  dread  •  •  •  a^i^  jf 
God  does  not  permit  us  to  exterminate 
you  just  yet,  you  will,  unless  you  do 
penance,  pronounce  judgment  oii  your- 
selves." 

In  Chemnitz  a  song  of  hatred  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Kitchener  was  written, 
publicyl  distributed,  and  ev?n  sung  lii 
the  music  halls. 


"We  alluded  last  Sunday  to  an  article, 
"Percy   Gtt-ainger:   ^the   Music   and  the 
Man,"  by  Mr.  Cyril'  Scott,  published  in 
the  Music  Quarterly^of  July.   Mr.  ,Scott, 
In  the  first  sentence,  has  no  hesitation 
In  saying  that  a   "part  of  Grainger's 
creative  genius  will  leave  an  Imperish- 
eble  name  In  the  history  of  English 
a.usic."    Mr.    Scott"  has   watched  the 
srrowth  of  Grainger's  musical  soul  from 
Its  beginning,  "at  any  rate  In  this  in- 
carnation."   "Already  at  the  age  of  13 
Grainger  was  composing  works  for  the 
pianoforte  in  a  style  which  distinctly 
flavored  of  Handel,  for  it  Is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  as  the  human  emhryo 
goes  through  all  the  stages  of  pre-hu- 
man    evolution     before     tl  becomes 
man,     so    does    the    creative  talent 
go      through      the      styles      of  the 
old   masters   before  arri-vlng   at  mod- 
p.rnity     and     its     own  indl-viduality." 
Grainger    learned    little    at  Frankfort 
from  Ivan  Knorr,  teacher  of  composi- 
tion.   He  did  not  understand  Knorr  and 
Knorr    never    really    understood  him. 
Grainger   chose   to   go   his   own  way. 
"There  is  a  certain  type  of  embryonic 
genius  that  is  impatient  of  any  species 
of    restraint,    and   prefers    to  blunder 
along  many  wrong  roads  indcpendentb-. 
tfian  be  led  along  the  right  one  by  a  | 
masterful    hand."     Grainger    did  not 
learn  the  rules  in  order  to  break  them;  | 
he  broke  them  from  the  beginning.  Not  ' 
knowing  Debussy's  existence,  he  wrote 
in  a  whole-tone  scale.    At  16  years  of 
age  he  had  developed  a  style  cominsr 
from  a  literary-  discovery;  from  Kipling  | 
he  "Imbibed  an  essence  and  translated  j 
It  into  music."    Mr.  Scott  believes  that  | 
a    great    law    destined    Kipling    and  , 
Q-rainger  "to  exist  on  the  material  plane  [ 
at  the  same  time."    It  is  only  a  great 
artist  who  can  draw  his  influence  from 
pnother  art  than  his  own.    "A  small 
ciomposer   is   usually    Influenced    by    a  I 
greater  composer  whom  he  copies  with 
an  admixture  of  an  unpleasantl.v  fast-  I 
Ing.  honey;  a  sweetness  which  is  the  In-  j 
variable  concomitant  of  weakness." 

This  age  is  one  of  harmonic  Invention  ! 
and  of  a  revolution  in  musical  rhythm.  : 
When  Grainger  was  17  years  old  he  bad  i 
a  great  scheme  of  revolutionizing  the 
existent  laws  of  rhythm.    He  demon-  , 
strated  this  in  a  setting  of  "The  Sons 
of  Solomon,"  now  hidden  among  his  un-  ! 
published   compositions.     "At   the   age  1 
when   Wagner  was  writing  offensively  I 
like  Meyerbeer,  Grainger  was  already 
writing  like  himself." 

The  tact  that  folk-song  makes  a 
.strong  appeal  to  him  has  led  the  public 
to  make  a  false  estimate  of  his  powers 
as  an  original  composer.  "Now  a  man 
nearly  always  becomes  celebrated  by 
Ills  li^htest  and  most  frivolous  and  most 
I  a.slly  understandable  works;  this  may 
he  a  tragic  fact  to  the  composer  him- 
self, but  a  fact  it  remains."  Mr.  Scott  ' 
lells  us  that  the  "Hill  Song"  for  wind  ! 
instruments,  the  "English  Dance"  for  I 
full  orchestra,  the  "Father  and  Daugh-  ! 
ter"  for  male  quartet,  chorus  and  or-  | 
chestra,  including  a  number  of  guitars.  ! 
are  works  of  paramount  seriousness.] 
Seriousness  here  does  not  imply  dulness  I 
or  the  academic.  "Grainger  is  anything  j 
but  classical;  he  Is  not,  like  Max  Roger, 
a  sort  of  elongation  of  Brahms,  ...  I 
he  is  not  an  elongation  of  anything;  but  j 
the  essence  of  folk-song  augmented  to  | 
■1  great  work  of  art."  He  has  a  choral  I 
technic  which  only  the  initiated  can  ' 
divine. 

As  a  "soul  type,"  Grainger  Is  "obvious- 
ly a  northerner,  saturated  with  the  in- 
fluence of  a  pre-vlous  northern  Incarna- 
tion." He  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
force,  as  when  sweating  men  on  a  hot 
July  day  try  to  lift  a  piano  round  the 
bend  of  a  little  back  staircase.  "He 
has,  in  fact,  for  an  artist,  in  him  a  most 
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:  1  1-on- 

iir   cii  tuiiiiiaiKr.-   allow    Kind  some-" 
•Imep  when  they  do  not  allow)  ho  will 
I  in  or  Jump,  when  other  persons  would 
ho   walking,   and   make    the  ordinary 
•hlnr^s  of  life,  such  aa  opening:  a  door, 
'        feats  by  trj'Inif  to  turn  the 
■'i  his  foot."    He  shocks  his 
ei'table  publl.shers  by  llUing 
I  'le.s  anil  inu.slc.il  works  with 

■  ■dltlons  and  culinary  phrases, 
his  prospectus  Is  a  ver.v  mas- 
terpiece of  slan?  and  vulKftrlty.  causing 
not  a  few  people  to  dismiss  hJm  and  his 
works  as  something  not  ■worthy  of  be- 
In;;  taken  seriously."  The  printing  of 
his  covers  "looks  as  If  It  ought  to 
depict  the  words  'to  let,  furnished' 
rather  than  the  title  to  some  pieces  of 
music." 

"Grainger  unblushlngly  likes  vulgarity. 
.  .  .  The  vulgar  evidently  means  to 
him  a  certain  strength.  The  equivalent 
M  such  a  line  as  "We  stood  upon  the 
starboard,  a-spittin'  in  the  sea'  gives  to 
Percy  Grainger  seemingly  the  same  sort 
of  scn.satlon  of  strength  that  a  swear 
word  gives  to  Slasefleld,  or  some  un- 
I>oetical  part  of  the:iiuman  body  gives 
to  Walt  Whitman!-  ft  is  also  for  this 
re.TSon,  obviously,  that  Grainger  often 
Pclects  words  for  his  songs,  which  cause^ 
his  female  singers  to  be  quite  unable  toi 
preserve  the  normal  tint  of  their  cheeks, 
when  obliged  to  pronounce  those  words 
to  an  audience.  I  do  not  Imply  that  the 
words  are  vulgar  in  the  sense  that  Bes- 
sie Bellwood  was,  but  simply  that  they 
are  flavored  with  that  archaic  tendency 
of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  which  is  no 
longer  a  habit  of  polite  society,  even  If 
It  ever  were  so." 

Not  that  he  Is  a  poseur.     The  real 
antithesis  td  a  poseur,  Mr.  Scott  thinks, 
I  Is  one  that  goes  along  the  road' of  his 
own  tastes,  desires,   inclinations.  "For 
this  reason  the  artist  diveri^ing  from  the 
majority  In  most  things  more  than  the 
crdiniry  person  is  liable  to  be  regarded 
1  as  unnatural,  when  in  reality  he  is  just 
,  the  reverse."   Grainger  does  not  know 
when  to  pose  at  the  right  moment,  to 
Bwerve  aside  from  the  road  of  his  own 
Inclinations. 

"To  glance  at  some  work  of  his  and 
Immediately  perceive  such  words  and 
phrases  as  'buraplngly,'  'louden  lots, 
•hold  till  blown,'  'dished  up  for  piano 


lli;  sin^is  of  lluni;;lrlun  ,Pi)\^  wiiherins 
In  the  Oakdale  cork  factory: 

Wlipre  the  siin  beats  d"wn  men'llessly 
Od  the  i!i>  r>)of  overheaJ, 
There  nre  songs  of  the  miners,  also 
of  agriculturists.  In  one  of  them  a  Can- 
I  adIan-Hungarian     farmer,    pining  for 
i  home  scenes,  .soils  his  farm  and  goes 
back  to  Hungary.  The  taxes  are  greater 
than  ever.    Tlass  distinction  frets  him, 
?o 

He  takes  bU  stalT 

Anrt  little  worldly  rlclieB; 

OrcwKes  the  wide  ocean 

And  digs  new  ruwa  of  ditchea. 
Having  learned  from  experience  that 
not  every  one  is  to  be  trusted  in  this 
country,  he  sings:  * 
America  Is  ilie  land  of  plenty  and  pure  gold. 
Fried  pigeons  ll.v  Into  one's  mouth,  I'm  told. 

Tell  your  tales,  my  good  man,  just  go  on, 
I'll  get  the  t.esf  of  you  yet  bye  and  bye. 

Reviewing  Miss  Edith  Ordwa/s  "The 
Opera  Book,"  characterizing  it  as  in 
some  respects  by  fan-  the  best  book  of 
Its  kind  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Robin  H. 
Legge  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
speaks  of  unfamiliar  operas  by  Ameri- 
can composers  mentioned  by  her.  "Their 
operas  seem  to  be  at  as  great  a  discount 
In  the  United  States  as  an  F.nglishman's 
operas  In  England  are  supposed  (by  the 
composers)  to  be.  I  fear  It  may  be  long 
ere  we  see  in  I^ondon  Converse's  'The 
Sacrifice,'  a  tragic  opera,  produced  at 
Boston  in  1911,  or  his  'Pipe  of  Desire,' 
an  allegorical  opera,  produced  in  New 
York  in  the  previous  year.  'The  Pipe 
of  Desire'  was  first  produced  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Ijegge.)  Or,  again,  Horatio  Parker's 
allegorical  opera,  'Fairyland,'  which  saw 
the  light  first  at  Ix>s  Angeles  only  last 
year.  That  great  failure  of  Charpentier, 
'Julien,'  is  duly  depicted  here,  and  so 
are  most  of  the  modern  operas  that  were 
seen  either  at  Covent  Garden  or  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  less  well 
known  operas.  A  new  feature  is  the 
phonetic  'translation'  of  the  foreign 
titles  of  the  works.  These  are  worked 
out  on  a  system  that  is  easily  under- 
standa'ble,  and  that  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. But  why  is  the  French  title  of 
Borodin's  'Prince  Igor'  given  as  if  it 
were  the  composer's  own  title?  In  the 
case  of  the  only  other  Russian  opera 
referred  to,  namely,  'Boris  Godounov,' 
;  the  accent  is  not,  as  stated,  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  Christian  name,  but  on 
',  the  second.  The  fine  old  error  of  '1  Pag- 


pl.iyca. 

It  is  the  same  in  our  theatres.  When 
the'  tune  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee" 
i.s- played  you  will  see  half  the  audience 
standing,  then,  gradually,  the  othei-  half 
rises  for  fear  of  being  ridiculed  if  they 
do  not  rise,  althQugh  they  are  not  sure 
whether  it  is  right  to  stand  or  not. 
Then  if  our  flag  is  shown,  the  orchestral 
immediately  plays  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  whereupon  the  whole  audience 
rises  willingly,  consequently  giving  them' 
cause  to  see  their  error.  I 

Although  we  look  to  "The  Star' 
Spangled  Banner"  as  our  national  song, 
why  is  it  that  orchestra  and  band  lead- 
ers alike  do  not  play  "Hail  Columbia" 
when  they  wish  to  honor  our  nation 
and  flag?  Foreign  countries  regard  "Hail 
Columbia"  (not  wholly)  as  our  national 
song,  even  though  '"The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  "Hail  Columbia"  are 
played  respectively  at  m«^rnlng  and 
evening  colors  in  our  own  navy.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  few  Americans  would 
be  able  to  recognize  the  music  of  "Hail 
Columbia"  if  it  were  played  at  a  gath- 
ering, although  this  tune  and  the  words 
are  of  American  origin.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  nation  will  fix  on  one  tune  for 
our  national  song,  and  if  not,  that  some 
musician  will  give  us  a  song,  both 
words  and  music,  which  will  fit  and 
represent  this,  our  country  of  freedom 
and  glory.  W.  J.  REISER. 

Boston. 


'hold  till  blown,'  'dished  up  for  piano'  liacci"  is  peipetuated.  Why  In  a  book 
and  so  forth,  might  excusably  awaken  ' just  published,  'St.  Petersburg'?  The 
the  idea  that  Grainger  is  possessed  of  j  statement  that  Leoni's  'L'Oracolo'  was 
talent,  but  hardly  possessed  of  man-  produced  in  1905,  and  that  "the  scene  is 
ners.    And  yet  such  a  reflection  were  '~'v>'"<>    nnoT^^pr   of  San  Franci.sro. 

absolute.ly  untrue.  For  although  he 
may  take  a  delight  in  watching  per- 
spiring me^n  lift  heavy  pianos  on  hot 
summer  days,  he  seems  to  take  equal 
delight  In  behaving  to  the  most  polished 


the  China  quarter  of  San  Francisco, 
shortly  before  the  fire  of  1906,'  la  a 
little  cryptic." 

H.  C.  Colles  has  written  a  book,  "The 
aeugni  m  oenavmg  lo  me  most  poiisnea  Growth  of  Music."  He  names  in  his 
perfection  in  the  hot  drawing  rooms  of  1  chapter  "New  Paths"  10  men  who  have 
duchesses.  He  seems  to  find  a  place  in  exerted,  he  thinks,  the  widest  Influence 
the  area  of  his  Interest  for  an  astonish-  on  the  art  of  music  as  a  whole  in  the 
ingly  large  diversity  of  human  temper-  last  century.  He  names  among  tliem 
aments,  and  one  feels  that  if  it  were  WftStl«rt  Brahms,.  Mendelgsohn,.  granck, 
not    a    social    impossibility,    he    often  "  —  n  ,.,w<.vv  Thl- 


Notes  About 

Music,  Musicains 


1 1 1  u  s  tratlve 
music  to  topi- 
cal film  pictures 
and  the  Theatre  is  generally  well 
chosen,  it  rallu  r  obvious.   Thus.  In  the 
ficvf  .war  picluvea  "Fiqs,  tho  JBrltljjh 
Front"  the  natural  accompanliinent  to 
the  conveyance  on  board  a  hospital  ship 
at  a  French  port  of  the  British  '^ound 
ed  is  "Home,   Sweet  Home,     and  the 
sfml  familiar  air  is  played  when  Tom- 
my  in  the  trenches  gets  his  letters  and 
parcels  from  the  postoffice.   One  of  the 
^tms  shows  a  group  of  very  natty  staff 
officers,     evidently   somewhat  embar 
Irassed  under  the  eye  of 
is  perhaps,  with  an  object  that  the  ceii 
sor^hlp  bas  allowed  this  Particular  pict- 
ure to  be  wedded  to  the  tune  "I'm  Gll- 
I  Sert  the  Filbert."-Daily  Chronicle.  Lon- 
1  don. 


would  be  disposed  to  invite  among  his 
more  distinguished  guests  some  road- 
mender  or  'bus-conductor,  who  by  the 
turn  of  a  phrase  or  some  particular 
form  of  cockney  intonation  had  given 
him  a  moment  of  amusement."  This 
large  heartedness  shows  in  his  music 
nnd  gives  it  a  largo  compass  of  appeal. 
I    .  •  Kipling,  Grainger  appeals  to  the 

■  ^rate.  but  he .  does  not  write  his 
r  \uiint  musical  conceits  to  please  the 
public;  they  are  "a  certain  obvious 
simple  part  of  his  childlike  nature  to 
■which  at  times  he  feels  he  must  give 
expression."  There  is  also  a  strong 
vein  of  a  certain  species  of  sentimen- 
tality in  his  character,  "which  breathes 
through  his  melodies  and  touches  at 
once  the  heart  of  the  most  'Simple 
Simon'  of  musical  comprehension." 

"I    see    in    him    all    those  elements 
■ch  make  the  'Immortal  artist.'  " 
urious  Percy! 

'  urious  Cyril! 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Musical 
Quarterly,  Helen  Ware  writes  about 
"The  American-Hungarian  Folk  Song," 
and  with  special  reference  to  Adam 
Plsta,  who.  a  fisherman  on  one  of  the 
Hungarian  lakes  in  his  youth,  emigrated 
lo  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  «nil 
haa  led  the  Ufe  of  a  roaming  fiddler  and 
ballad  singer.    Here  arc  Bome  ot  JUs 

.songs  heard  by  George  Kemeny.  a  Hun-  , 
•irlan  poet,  who  stumbled  Into  a  Hun-, 
arian  inn  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  andj 
lere  drank  the  wine  of  their  country 

■A ith  Adam: 
•  r.  tv'ps  win  sput 

s  Will  cry 

yon  have  donned  Oh  Mag.var 
■nlous  garb. 
,,  ,;^pd  mc  np  In  wide,  white  pants 
■,.,d  such  broad  shoes  that  1  can  slide  In  them 
;>om  r'sht  to  left  or  wherever  I  choose. 

The  poet  complains  of  his  new  mode 
-r  life: 

l  .on't  he  surprised  dear  pal  that  you  find  mc 
so  pale.  , 
Mas  nine  ycnjs  have  1  been  grinding 
steel  In  .\lbOT3  (Oliver)  great  shops. 
I  erind  and  grind  and  grind  the  steel  plows  for 
the  American  farmers. 
These  are  songs  that  express  his  long- 
ing for  home: 
white  raven,  oh  white  r.iven. 
low  long  sin<re  I  last  saw  you.  „.^, 
I  've  Tou  met  mv  sweetheart  somewhere? 
■That"  I  did  at  the  New  York  depot 
Duying  his  ticket  home  to  go.  ' 

■rom  New  Tork  the  great  steamCT  departs, 
s.idness  rolrs  in  a  thousand  hearts. 
<nkfn  nag  floats  merrily  from  Its  mast. 
Forever  I  leave  you  Amcricn  at  last. 

r  ---1n  guide  vour  ship  with  steady  hands. 
I  he  right  direction  for  Hnngary. 
nwnit  me  the  youngsters  and  faithful 

vlfe  .     .  . 


,  Chopin.  Berlioz.  Tschalkowsky.  TWs 
:  leads  Mr.  Legge  to  ask.  "How  are  we 
,  to   understand  the  author's 

that   -it   was   through  Tschaikowsky  s 
1  work  that  Russia  began  to  exert  an  In 
Ifluence  which  Is  stUl  increasmg.  m 
fluence    where?     It    undoubtedly  was 
through    Tschaikowsky' s    music  that 
other  nations  first  began  to  understand 
and  know  something  of  Russian  music. 
,  but  surely,  even  among  his  own  com- 
patriots, his  actual  influence  was  almost 
!nil     He    like   Anton   Rubinstein,  was 
■  looked  upon  at  home  as  more  of  a  reac- 
^tionary    than    as    a   follower    of  the 
'school'  founded.  In  a  sense,  by  Glinka 
and  carried  on  to  a  climax  by  the  im- 
mortal Band,  who  for  long  were  re- 
garded as   the  true  spirit  of  Russia; 
while,  outside  Russia,  where  in  particu- 
lar do  we  find  any  specific  Instances  ot 
Tschaikowskian  influence  on  the  crea- 
tive music  of  other  lands?" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  .  ] 

At  this  time,  when  nearly  all  Europe  is  i 
I  at  war,  and  we  ourselves  were  on  the 
I  verge  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  every  i 
person,  man,  woman  or  child,  is  filled 
with  that  military  spirit,  do  you  not 
think  that  we  all  should  have  an  insieht 
as  to  what  is  our  national  song,  or.  at 
least,  what  we  recognize  as  our  nation- 
al song?  What  do  I  mean?  Just  this: 
■WTierever  vou  go  and  music  is  being 
played  bv  an  orchestra  or  band,  be  that 


music  "My  County,  'Tis  of  Thee  '  or 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  you  will 
see  the  throng  ot  people  rise  to  their  feet, 
and,  if  out  of  doors,  bare  their  heads. 

On  the  evening  of  July  5,  1916.  at  Braves 
Field,  the  band  gave  a  preliminary  con- 
'  cert,  prior  to  the  fireworks.   One  of  the 
■j  numbers  was  a  medley,  and  contained 
the  tune  of  England's  national  hymn, 
.  "God  Save  the  King,"  to  which  we  Amer- 
1  leans  have  put  the  title  "My  Country 
'Tis  of  Thee."  As  this  part  was  reached 
the  band  played  it  in  the  same  bombas- 
tic manner  in  which  it  played  all  other 
portions  of  the  medley  marked  forte.  No 
sooner  had  it  begun  than  the  whole  au- 
dience rose  and  uncovered  their  heads. 
Late  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  set  pieces 
was  a  figure  made  to  represent  Uncle 
Sam     When  this  was  illuminated,  the 
band  played  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" which  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
our    national    song.     Again    the  vast 
throng  rose:     likewise  when  the  two 
American  flags  were  shown. 

Now,  I  dare  say  that  aU  were  not 
British  subjects  present,  paying  respect 
to  their  national  anthem  in  the  first- 
,>,r.nfionod  ipstnnco.  and  out  of  more  re- 


Miss  Enid  Grundy,  who  Pla^'^'^^'PS 
hv  Debussy  in  London,  is  "apparently 
oft?ose  who  imagine  that  subtlety  can 
bl  obtained  by  blurring  tiie  harmonies 
with  the  aid  of  the  sustaining  P^dal^ 

Miss  Una  Lynde  sang  songs  with  ver 
laine's  te^Tt  and  music  by  -Miss  Grund>. 
J.|he    should  not  attempt  to  sing  in 
French."    This  could  he  said  of  man> 

"^^ravi^r-'^n  "Sa^t  'lnTn7^y. 
yea^rfd,"  was  P-^' '.rrhe'xnl^n 
^rt'Tn'd  Drratic'|"?:ty  .^he^-^^- 
'  of  a  house  in  Kensington.      T'le  magic 

fh^e^\,re%t^  haTfilterlf 'tLr^h 
~^i^c::X!J^ry^-^ 

^Se^t^ra^d^^stSra'st^S^^^ 
plir ta^k/n  hy  Thomas  Hardy  i^rom  his 

^o1me1[a?Vyrut?!Ent'onJune2. 

i-/^e°;r^^.t^-e^:?^Jer^^ 
bating  Ld  I^ramatic  society  had  Played 
anv  of  "The  Dynasts,"     and  this  was 
th^  first  play  that  Mr    Hardy  himseU 
1  had  arranged  for  the  stage^  J^J^Lf^th 
i  scenes  were  in  and  around  Weymouth 
I  showing  how  the  common  folk  of  the 
fand  wire  effected  by  the  great  even  s 
of   the   time.     The   Weymouth  people 
.  were  seen  fearing  an  ^"vas.on  in  1805^ 
The  later  scenes  were  of  1815.    A  young 
soldier,  a  stranger  to  the  printed  play, 
was    introduced,    bringing    the  ne-ws 
from   Waterloo,   and   he   is  made  the 
hero  of  a  little  love  story.      The  la- 
mous  humors  of  these  Wessex  scenes 
from   the    great    poem    has    been  en- 
riched by  episodes  and  characters  akl.n 
to  some  that  appear  in  the  novels  and 
tales.   .   .   .   And.   while  we   laugh  at 
the  rich  fun  and  character  of  it  all  and 
enjov  the  old   ballads,   the  old  dance 
tunes  of  the  incidental  music,  the  old- 
fashioned    costumes,    and    the  mellow 
i  softness  of  the  sometimes  rather  puz- 
)  zling   Dorset   speech,   we   cannot  help 
contrasting  those  times  with  these  and 
realizing   how  different  they   are.  yet 
how  alike.    Were,  for  instance,  the  ru- 
mors  of   lROR-1815   really    more  absurd 
than  the  rumors  of  1914-1916?" 

An  .open-air  memorial  performance  oi 
"Hamlet"  in  honor  of  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary  took  place  on  the  night  ot 
June  24  at  the  Kronborg  Castle  at  Elsi- 
nore      Over    200    performers,  singers, 
actors  and  a  chorus  from  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  Copenhagen  took  part.  The 
King  and  the  royal  family  were  present. 
"The  scene  was  appropriately  laid  on 
the  very  spot  where  Shakespeare  made 
Hamlet  wander  nightly  between  the  old 
moss-covered  bastions  and  the  ancient 
fortress  walls.     The  famous  troupe  ot 
actors  hired  by  Hamlet  arrived  in  re- 
alistic fashion,  dusty  and  tired  by  the 
Journey  on  the  country  road,  carrying 
their  parcels  and  decorated    with  the 
green  leaves  of  spring.  This  scene  in 
the  gloriously  fine  evening  was  \vonder- 
fully    effective    and    poetic."  Nicoiaj 
Neliendam   took   the   part  of  Hamlet, 
Mme.  Moltke  that  of  Ophelia.  There 
was  a  prologue  written  by  Helge  Rode. 
>  Georges  Brandes  delivered  a  lecture  in 
honor  of  the  poet.   The  music  was  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  Carl  Nielsen. 
When  ■■Bluff. ■■  a  pla^lgJ^^UCP^^^^^ 


tre,  London,  June  28.  sonio  one  in  the , 
gallery  shouted  "rubbish"  at  the  final 
fall    of    the   curtain.     The    Pall  Mall, 
Gazette  thought  that  the  comment  was- 
hardly  fair.     "The  play  was  not  as- [ 
suredlv  a  masterpiece,  but  It  had  quite, 
a  mlmber  of  clover  ideas.    There  wasi 
a   most    conscientious    and    able  per-| 
formance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Saints- 
bury.  .  .  .  There  it  is,  a  lively  enter- 
tainment  for   war  time,    with  certain 
obvious  faults,  but  nothing  to  call  'rub- [ 
bishi'  about."    Tet  the  Daily  Telegraph 
found    that    the    only    relief   was  the 
orations  of  M.   de  Cigognac,   and  the 
infinite   energy   of  Mi'.    H.    A.  Saints- 
bury    who  played  him  for  all  he  was 
worth,   did   not  conceal   from   us  that 
M    de   Cigognac   was  a   good  deal  of 
a  bore."    The  Times  gave  an  excellent  | 
picture  of  an  old  favorite,  the  stage 
Frenchman.    "Brought,  f^ce  to  face,  as  ^ 
so  manv  of  us  now  are,  with  the  real  |,;, 
Frenchman,  and  admiring  him  as  w« 
all  do,  we  had  hardly  supposed  it  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  at  once  the  newly  dis- 
covered fact  and  the  time-honored  fic- 
tion    But  It  seems  that  the  fantastic, 
impossible,  wholly  delightful  Frenchman 
of  the  English  theatre  is  not  dead  yet. 
He  reappeared  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
as  vigorous  as  ever  and  In  all  his  pris- 
tine absurdity.    He  is  called  Xavier  de 
Cigognac,  r  name  which  in  Itself  suf- 
flc!sT  bring  back  the  full  perfume  ol 
the  Romantic  Thirties.    He  wears  the 
familiar  flowing  necktie.    He  bows  and 
scrapes    in    the    old    arabesques.  He 
'p™es  and  grimaces  like  the  cheHshed 
epileptic  that  he  always  was^  Flarn 
,  boyancy,  thy  name  is  Xavier  de  Cigog 
nao-whlch    rhymes    to    cognac  and 
thereby  hangs  an  alcoholic  tale.  For 
Xavfe/in  his  youth  was  too  bibulous. 
Grown  up  he  was  an  artist.  Bulstrode 
the  vllliain,  had  ruined  h.m  and  driven 
his  father  to  suicide.    In  the  P»ay 
villain  tries  to  annex  a  t;"«\.f""f  j| 
£30  000  due  a  ward  who  had  married  his 
clerk    and  this  clerk,  Cecil,  is  dear  to 
Xavier     "Why  are  all  the  jeune  pre- 
itavier.       y    i  Daily  Chronicle. 

S  In'lhese'^dem^crVlc  daysr 
xavier  attempts  to  foil  Bulstrode.  so  he 
latter  resorted  to  the  hottle  knowms 
Xavier's  former  weakness,  and  Cigog 
nac  watered  his  whiskey  with  e'n-^o«_ 
derful  fellows  these  ar  "Sts.-and  be 
came  so  incapable  that  Bulstrod 
snatched  the  photographs  of  a  receipt 
I  that  were  to  be  the  Places  "f  convio- 
ition,  and  drove  the  ^ynhappy  C^sogna 

k"I°ieTtlu'«YXfstrodrW>wea-^n 
rt'he  Lids  an  ^ll 
amr^he  r30,O00'wUh  Bulstrode.  The 

'^.'^LHs°""Godounov"  was  Performed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  company  at  the 
Aldwych  Theatre,  London,  June  27  Fo. 
^e  sake  of  M.  BouiUiez,  who  took  th- 
v.  nf  Boris   the  performance  was  m 
Cnch     'The 'love  duet,  the  most  con- 
venUonal  portion  of  the  work,  was  sunK 
whore-is  the  Russian  company  in  Lon 
don  had  omitted  it.   The  Times,  speak- 
ing of  the  two  performances,  said  tli 
thi  tmpressVJns  made  by  the  Russi. 
^Rh  Chaliapin  at  their  head  were  -  ^ 
vivid  that  many  people 
was  not  the  same  thing.     Of  course  il 
U  not  the  same  thing,  but  the  ma  n  d  - 
ference  has  really  little- to  do  with  t 
Individual  capabilities  of  the  artists.  Tl  c 
lupreme  thing  about  the  Russian  pc.- 
formance.   the   thing  ^^'h>ch   stood  ou 
even  above  the  unique  art  of  M.  Chalia 
nin  wos  the  fact  that  in  'Boris  Godou- 
nov' we  saw  and  heard  a  people  recreat- 
Tng  their  national  history.  Moussorg  lo 
foflowing    Poushkin,    '^^^if^^^X"  ' ' ' 
types  of  character  on  to  his  sta„e  « 
the  same  profusion  with  which  Shal; 
neare  crowded  English  types  into  Ht  n 
^        for  example.    The  Russians  ]  ■  '  • 


IV..'    lor  eAa.iiiF'c.  ---- .  lifp 

forming  'Boris'  today  are  livi|g  a  1.  e 
which  no  •  foreigners  could  completely 
Tnter  lust  as  no  foreigners  could  pro- 
duce fIisU  ft.  Dame  Q"-^>y ..^^^^^ 
Shallow  with  absolute  fidelity  No 
Without  reason  did  the  PalL  Mall  Gaz 
Ptte  say  that  there  are  two  heroes  u 
this   opera.   Boris  and  the  crowd-th., 

"Trthur  Williams,  who  was  a  prisoner 
at  Ruhleben  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  February  of  this  year,  was  the 
•cellist  in  a  chamber  concert  in  London 
June  27    "Mr.  Williams  was  violoncellist 
fn  the  Klingler  Quartet,  and  after  years 
of  artistic  work  in  Germany,  the  lU 
treatment  under  which  his  health  com 
nletely  gave  way  seems  peculiarly  bar 
•  barous  "  At  this  concert  Brahms's  early 
sonata  in  C  was  played  by  Miss  Fa"ny 
navies.    The  Daily  Telegraph  called_  it 
,"duU  and  pretentious."  and  added,  u 
we  must  have  German  "msic  no^^  adayS. 
surely  it  might  be  ^'omething  less  stod|> 
;iand   tiresome    than   this."    Would  the 
critic  have  thus  characterized  the  sonata 
"  1  before  the  war?  , 
The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunda>   of  s 
performance    of   Bach's   ''Phoehus  an<1 
Pan"  as  an  opera  at  the  Aldwyoh  The 
atre,  London.  The  Performance  ys  de 
scribed  by  the  Times  as  a  truly  won 
Terful  affair,  "including,  strange  as  1 
mal  seem,  some  suggestions  apparcntl. 
taken  from  the  staging  of  The  tic 
(Stanford's    opera).     "The    chorus  s 
round  the  sta?e  in  18th  oentupi  fre!fe 
Lnd  the  characters  of  the  contest  are  1^ 
what  a  20th  century  artist  m  ft  sup 
pose,  or  pretend  to  suppoi'e.  to  ne  a 
mh  century  idea  of  cl^,f ,';^f.  "„"^ 
Phoebus  with  a  flaxen  f;''V^*'Tff  .o 
Midas  with  an  indescribalilc     vtT.ne  < 
manv  colored  feathers  (whi>i 
1  is  knocked  off  when  he  is  gi\  • 


H  ies  in  varloiLS  degrees  of  reajism  and 
1  igination."    Before  the  final  chorus 

' whole  of  Bach's  "French"  suite  in 
>i  V.IIS  danced.    The  cantata  had  pre- 

lousiy  been  done  for  a  charity  perform- 
oe  at  Covent  Garden,  "but  that  was 
l\-  a  rough-and-ready  business." 
^N'.  A.  Aiken  is  the  author  of  "Carmen, 
"  is."  dedicated  to  the  Society  of  Eng-- 
1  Singers. 

SiiHl  is  in  my  Breath;  and  with  my  Breath 
will  I  lift  up  my  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song. 

I  my  Breath  shall  be  turned  into  Sound;  and 
I  will  pour  forth  my  Voice,  even  from  the 
depths  of  my  lungs. 

i  the  Sound  shall  be  made  true  and  stead- 
fast; by  the  secorlty  of  my  Breath  and 
the  watchfulness  of  my  sense  that  heareth 
from  within. 

neck  shall  be  as  a  temple  .iround  the  Sound; 
and  its  spaces  shall  expand  t.)  adorn  every 
cadence  with  fullness  of  tone. 
•  inner  portal  shall  be  open  wide;  for  in  my 
throat  there  shall  be  no  manner  of  con- 
traction. 

'ut  the  Outer  gaie  iu.v  iips  ana  ]aw  and 
tonpie  shall  play  with  all  the  supple 
freedom  of  a  graceful  dance;  and  bring 
to  life  the  beauties  of  my  native  speech, 
us  will  I  sing  with  my  Breath  as  with  my 
Soul;  and  speak  with  my  mind  the  simple 
language  of  my  life, 
for  I  am  in  my  Breath  and  In  my  Voice;  and 
all  my  countrymen  will  hear  me  and  un- 
derstand 

I  "Musicus"  contributes  these  personal 
Jotes  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 
ISo  old  Francois  Plante  is  still  alive!  I 
fiought  him  dead  many  a  long  day, 
jntil  I  read  the  other  day  of  his  having 
psumed  public  pianoforte  playing.  When 
(  knew  him,  about  30  years  ago,  he  was 
very  beautiful  player  of  the  Ptigno 
kpe,  with  a  perfect  technique  and  a 
'  scale.  It  seems  that  he  resumed  i 
iis  profession,  which  he  had  for  long  I 
domed,  on  account  of  the  loneliness  in-  ' 
uced  by  his  sons'  absence  at  the  front. 
■  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he 
mi  ever  appear  again  in  a  London 
pncert  room,  but  If  he  does  I  promise 
1}  go  to  hear  him  for  old  sake's  sake; 
.or  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Jst  I  heard  his  exquisite  performance  . 
.are  failed  to  dim  my  memory  of  it. 
,ince  Max  Reger  died  most  of  those  who 


rote  pf__him  and  his  work  have  been, 
letaphorically  hauled  over  the  coals  by  1 
■went  worshippers  for  having  written  1 
)0  briefly.  But  I  have  not  seen  one  i 
iticism  of  the  departed  composer  which  I 
•en  attempted  to  explain  why  Reger's  | 
irlier  work  was  so  incomparably  higher  I 
worth  than  his  later.  Personally  I  | 
ive  a  shrewd  suspicion,  but  there  may  ; 
^  a  reason  unltnown  to  me,  or  even  1 

Ku.'jpected,  for  this.    In  any  case,  the  , 
r-nt  admirers  may  be  interested  to 
•  \v  that  Reger  has  left  behind  him  the 

lowing  works,  which  are  now  in  prep- 

ition  for  the  public:  Three  suites,  for 
ola  solo;  A  Hymn  of  Love,  for  baritone 
id  orchestra;  eight  Sacred  Songs,  for, 
ixed  chorus;  five  new  Songs  for  Chll-  | 
■en;  a  set  of  12  small  pianoforte  pieces, 
id  two  Choruses  (with  orchestra).  This 
learnt  from  the  Swiss  Musical  Times, 
1  also  that  in  Dantzig  all  pianofortes 
■e  taxed  nowadays  save  only  those 
hich  are  professionally  necessary  to 

e  owner." 


The  announce- 
ment   is  made 


'ow  the 

Marseillaise  Still      ^  „  „ 

TT  ij  n     1,  that  Mme.  Mar- 

Holds  Its  Spell  the    Chenal,  the 

■■^■nch  operatic  singer,  will  be  a  mem- 
r  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association 
■xt  season.    Her  last  great  success  in 
iris  was  as  a  singer  of  the  "'Mar- 
illaise."    In  New  York,  at  the  bazaar 
r  the  allies,  the  Inspiring  song  was 
jng  by  Mmes.  Frisch  and  Calve  In 
irn.      Tears    ago— It    was    in  184S— 
achel  made  a  sensation  in  Paris  by 
■siting,    half-chanting    the  "Marseil- 
le" to  the  music  played  by  an  or- 
iiestra.    Even  the  critics  raved  over 
er  performance,  but  only  for  a  time, 
•erhaps  the  most  glowing  eulogy  was  | 
■ritten    by    Theophlle    Gautier.  But' 
Jachel's  brother  turned  her  patriotism 
jito  commercial  uses,  and  persuaded  her 
-easily,  no  doubt-to  go  through  the 
'renoh  provinces,  introducing  the  song 
I  regular  theatrical  performances.  It 
•s   the   same   Rachel,   who   in  later 
irs,  appeared  at  solemn  functions  in 
■  '"^^  declared:   "The  Empire  Is  1 

-Uiout  a  year  ago  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs 
rote  an  article  for  the  London  Daily 
liromcle  about  the  magic  song.  Now 

l.at  there.  IS  talk-much  of  it  foolish- 
..nit  out'national  anthem,  what  it  is 

vhat  it  is  not  and  what  it  should  be' 

his  article  is  worth  reading. 

During  these  nine  months  of  war  I 
ave  been  hearing  the  old  strains  of  "La 
I  irseillaise."    This  song  has  run  like  a 
.t-mot.f  through  all  the  drama  of  thit 
through  ail  its  scenes  o? 
od  and  agony  away  there  on  the  front 
.1  through  th<)  spirit  of  the  French  Deo 
waiting  patiently  for  victory,  hiding 
.  .r   ears  for  the  dead,  consoling  their 
i.ndcd  and  their  cripples  and  givini: 
youngest  of  their  manhood  to  hf 
I  of  War.  '■'■"^ 
.  hat  is  the  magic  in  this  tune,  so  that 
r  n  If  one  he^ars  it  on  a  cheap  piano  in 
auxiliary  hospital  or  scrapeS  th°n  " 
a  violin  in  a  court  yard  of  ParVs  u 
-Ms   one   horribly?     There   must  be 
I. IP,  rnaglc  in  it,  and  perhacs  a  mti 
,dness.   I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  im  r 
I  made  by  night  to  the  east  frontier 


"1  France  with  the' flr.-;t  trainloaa  oi  sol- 
diers called  to  the  colors  on  the  first  day 
of  mobilization.  The  officers  in  my  car- 
riage were  sleeping  uneasily,  but  every 
now  and  then  one  or  other  of  them  would 
open  his  eyes,  and  sit  up  a  little,  and 
listen  intently.  For  from  high  railway 
bridges  under  which  we  passed,  and  from 
level  crossings  at  which  we  slowed  down 
or  halted,  and  from  village  streets  where 
peasants'  cottages  blinked  their  windows 
near  the  line,  there  came  the  song  of 
"La  ]\1ar.spillai.se,"  in  a  vague  chorus, 
with  lialf  its  notes  drowned  by  the  pant- 
ing of  the  engine  and  the  rattle  of 
\\  he  •  Is.  but  with  that  th'riU  in  it.s  tune 
N'.  lii'.  ii  gave  one  goose-flesh,  stirring  even 

ime,  Aii^ii&UshB^u^ xUli  s. ^sas^  ot  old 

iiraaitions  leaping  up  again,  demanding 
j  sacrifice,  blood  and  the  valor  of  youth. 
JJn  that  nighl  of  Aug.  2  it  seemed  to  me 
that  France  sang  "La  Marseillaise,"  and 
that  out  of  its  grave-yards  across  those 
dark  hills  and  fields  with  a  thin,  lumin- 
ous line  on  the  far  horizon,  the  ghosts 
of  slain  soldiers  rose  to  sing  it  to  these 
men  who  were  going  to  fight  again  for 
liberty. 

Since  then  it  has  always  been  in  my 
ears.  I  heard  it  one  night  in  Amiens 
when  the  French  army  was  in  retreat, 
and  when  all  the  young  men  of  the  city, 
not  yet  called  to  the  colors  because  of 
their  youth,  escaped  hurriedly  on  truck  , 
trains  before  a  bridge  was  blown  up,  so 
that  if  they  stayed  they  would  not  be 
prisoners  in  German  hands.  It  was  these 
boys  wlio  sang  it,  witli  fresh,  clear 
voices,  joining  in  a  fine  chorus,  though 
not  far  away  the  soldiers  of  France  were 
limping  through  the  night  from  aban- 
doned positions. 

Entendez-vous,  dang  le's  campagnes, 
Mugir  ce«  fep(ices  soldats? 
lis  viennent  jusque  dans  nos  brag 
Egorger  nos  fils.  i>os  campagnes! 

Aux  armes.  citoyens! 

Formez  yos  bataillons! 

Marchons!  ,  .  . 
I  listened  to  those  boys'  voices,  and 
something  of  the  history  of  the  song  put 
its  spell  upon  me  then.  There  was  the 
passion  of  old  heroism  in  it,  of  old  and 
bloody  deeds,  witli  the  wild  wars  of 
revolution  and  lust  for  liberty.  Rouget 
de  Lisle  wrote  it  one  night  at  Strasburg, 
when  he  was  drunk,  says  the  legend. 
But  it  was  not  tlie  drunkenness  of  wine 
v/hich  inspired  his  soul.  It  was  the 
drunkenness  of  that  year  1792,  when  the 
desire  of  liberty  made  Frenchmen  mad. 
.  .  .  The  men  of  Marseilles  came  sing- 
ing it  into  Paris.  The  Parisians  heara 
and  caught  up  the  strains.  It  marched 
to  the  victories  of  the  republican  armies. 
"We  fouglit  one  against  ten,"  wrote  a 
French  general,  "but  'La  Marseillaise' 
was  on  our  side."  "Send  us,"  wrote 
another  general,  "ten  thousand  men,  and 
one  copy  of  'La  Marseillaise,'  and  I  will 
answer  for  victory." 

A  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed 
since  then,  but  the  tune  has  not  gone 
stale,  and  the  words  have  not  lost  their 
magic.  Again  and  again  in  the  Orders 
of  the  Day  one  reads  that  "the  company 
went  into  action  singing  'La  Marseil- 
laise.' Lt.  X  was  still  singing  when,  af- 
ter carrying  the  enemy's  position,  he 
was  sh'it  in  the  throat";  or  "The  Chas- 
seurs Alpins  climbed  the  ridge  to  the 
song  of  'La  Marseillaise.'  " 

A  French  infantryman  has  written  a 
letter  describing  a  recent  action  in  the 
Argonne,  where  his  regiment  held  a  vil- 
lage heavily  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
There  was  street  fighting  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  hand-to-hand  combats*  in  the 
houses  and  even  in  the  cellars.  "Blood," 
he  writes,  "ran  in  the  gutters  like  water 
on  a  rainy  day."  The  French  soldiers 
were  being  hard  pressed  and  reserves 
came  with  their  new  regiments  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

"Suddenly  the  'Marseillaise'  rang  out. 
while  the  bugles  of  three  regiments  sound- 
ed the  charge.  From  where  we  stood  by 
the  fire  of  burning  houses  we  could  see 
the  action  very  clearly,  and  never  again 
shall  I  see  anything  more  fantastic  than 
those  thousands  of  red  legs  charging  in 
close  ranks.  The  gray  legs  began  to 
tremble  (they  do  not  love  the  bayonet), 
and  the  'Marseillaise'  continued  with  the 
bugles,  while  our  guns  vomited  without 
a  pause.  Our  infantry  had  closed  with 
the  enemy.  Not  a  shot  now,  but  cold 
steel.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  charge 
ceased  its  bugle  notes.  They  sounded  in- 
stead tlie  call  to  the  fiag,  'Au  drapeau  !' 
Our  flag  was  captured !  Instinctively 
wp  ceased  fire,  thunderstruck.  Then 
very  loud  and  strong  the  'Marseillaise' 
rang  out  above  the  music  of  the  bugles, 
calling  'Au  drapeau!'  (To  the  fiag!) 
again  and  again.  We  saw  the  awful 
melee,  the  struggle  to  the  death  with 
that  song  above  all  the  shouting  and  the 
shrieks.  .  .  .  You  who  imagine  you 
know  'La  Marseillaise'  'because  you  have 
heard  it  played  at  prize  distributions, 
must  acknowledge  your  error.  In  order 
to  know  it  you  must  have  heard  it  as  I 
have  tried  to  tell  you,  when  blood  is 
flowing  and  the  fiag  of  France  is  in 
danger." 

To  this  soldier  it  is  an  intolerable 
thought  that  he  should  hear  the  hymn 
of  victory  sung  at  a  "prize-distribu- 
tion," or  in  a  music  hall  scented  with 
the  perfume  of  women.  But  even  in  a 
music  hall  in  Paris,  or  in  a  third-rate 
cabaret  in  a  provincial  town,  the  song 
may  be  heard  with  all  its  magic.  I 
heard  It  a  few  nights  ago  in  such  a  i 
place,  not  sung  by  Mme.  Marthe  Chenal,  ' 
who  is  the  vogue  in  Paris,  but  by  an- 
other with  less  voice  and  genius.  The  ■ 
song  was  greater  than  the  singer. 
French  "poilus"  were  in  the  hall,  crip- 
pled, or  convalescent,  after  their  day 
of  battle,  and  with  their  women  around 
them  they  stood  at  attention  while  the 
national  hymn  was  sung.  They  knew 
the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  women  knew. 


■  ■'^.1.  UieiiL  beean-ie  Quue  pale."  while 
Other  faces  flushed.  Their  eyes  were 
grave,  but  with  a  queer  Are  in  them  as 
the  verses  rang  out.  ...  It  .seemed 
to  me  as  1  stood  there  In  this  hall 
filled  with  stale  smoke  and  women's 
.'<cent,  that  I  smelt  blood,  and  gunpow- 
der, and  heard  through  the  music  of 
the  ■■Alurseillaiet:"  the  shout.s  of  lioarse 

voices  cliaj-glns  wltb  the  bayoflet,  the, 

screams  of  wounded,  and  then  the  miir- 
jmur  of  a  battlefield  when  dawn  comes, 
lighting  the  tattered  flags  of  France. 
Two  Letters  ^  gleam  of 

I    About -an  English 

I       National  Theatre  lightened  the 

I  outlook  on  the  much  discussed  national 
!  theatre.  The  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
j  Gazette!  which  Mr^  Littlewood  has  given 
as  a  suggestion  for  practical  movement 
comes  as  a  valuable  contribution  from 
one  who  sees  both  sides. 

To  further  Snd  encourage  creative 
work  a  national  theatre  is  necessary. 
And  the  preservation  of  those  traditions 
which  have  become  part  of  the  drama 
would  come  into  play  as  another  func- 
tion of  our  national  theatre.  For  both 
of  these  purposes  where  could  we  find  a 
better  place  than  "Old  Drury"?  Here 
all  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the 
story  of  English  dramatic  effort  are  en- 
shrined, and  here  we  have  such  mag- 
nificent stage  appliances  as  would  lend 
themselves  to  almost  any  conceivable 
experiment  in  stage  art. 

We  may  not  all  be  so  sensitive  to  at- 
mosphere as  Mr.  Littlewood.  but  most 
theatre-lovers  will  feel  with  him  how 
much  more  appropriate  it  would  be  to 
have  our  experiments  tried  and  our  tra- 
ditions kept,  and  the  two  happily 
blended,  in  an  atmosphere  reeking  of  the 
memories  of  the  famous  showmen  of 
England— where  we  can  still  smell 
imaginary  oranges  and  see  the  imagi- 
nary green  baize  curtain— than  in  the 
sombre  and  sedate  atmosphere  of 
Bioomsbury,  where  the  imagination  con- 
jures up  the  muffin  bell.  Let  the  shades 
of  Gnmaldi  and  Shakspeare,  Old  Far- 
ren  and  Sheridan,  Garrick,  Kean  and 
Irving,  watch  over  the  efforts  of  their 
brother  showmen,  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  English  theatre  accom- 
pany its  growth. 

The  box  office  gives  a  healthy  test  of 
the  value  of  our  ideas,  new  or  old.  All 
the  National  Theatre  is  called  upon  to 
do  is  to  give  the  originator  a  chance. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  unrec- 
ognized genius,  though  It  is  doubtful. 
With  our  National  Theatre  we  could 
give  him  a  chance.  This  would  resolve 
the  doubt.  Let  him  put  up  his  show  and 
run  it  for  a  short  but  reasonable  time. 
If,  after  having  seen  it,  the  public  said 
"No,"  and  the  receipts  did  not  justify 
proceeding,  it  is  surely  madness  to  go  on 
whipping  dead  horses  and  asking  tax- 
payers to  provide  money  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  idealist  would  have  had 
his  chance,  and  anything  of  value  in  his 
idea  would  be  almost  certain  of  meeting 
with  a  response. 

Another  cobweb  which  would  be  swept 
away  would  be  the  assertion  that  things 
out  of  the  common  necessarily  meaa 
financial  failure.    I  disproved  the  busi- 
ness man's  prejudice  in  a  small  way 
when  I  tried  two  years  before  the  war 
the  performance  of  Shakesepeare  for  a 
season  in  conditions  of  his  own  time— as 
I  near  as  we  could  approximate  to  them. 
Here  Shakespeare  was  made  to  pay  at 
low  prices  for  five  months,  and  the  pub- 
I  lie  came  to  shows  without  scenery  al- 
though  the   shows   were   not   by  'any 
means  what  I  would  have  wisheci  thera 
;  to  be  in  their  finished  state  through  the 
strain  of  a  first  experiment.    Still  the 
I  public— by  which  I  mean  a  body  of  peo- 
';  pie  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  a  profit— 
1  came.   What  can  thus  be  done  with  one 
experiment  could  be  equally  well  dona 
j  with  others.    There  is  a  growing  section 
I  of  the  public  waiting  for  new  ideas,  and 
there  is  a  large  section  wedded  to  tra- 
dition.   Both  of  these  could  be  fed  in  a 
i  National  Theatre  run  on  practical  lines 
I  and  not  forcing  people  to  come  to  a 
theatre  as  a  duty,  as  though  it  were  a 
new  religion,  and  where  could  a  more 
!  fitting  place  be  found  for  such  a  growth 
than  within  the  walls  of  '  e^id  Drury"'— 
, Patrick  Kirwan  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
I  June  20.  ' 
I    Mr.  Ben  Greet  wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall 
i Gazette  of  the  same  issue: 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  any  "rag- 
ging" of  these  Sliakespeare  National 
.Theatre  people  can  be  severe  enough 
It  Is  quite  absurd  that  in  all  these 
years,  and  with  this  particular  vear  in 
view,  rnore  progres.n  could  not  have 
teen  made.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  difficult  to  probe  the  public 
mind,  and  the  playgoer's  mind  is  what 
Shakespeare  calls  phantasmic  —  unde- 
cided until  some  strong  personality 
leads  the  way.  The  public  missed  its 
chance  in  letting  Sir  Henry  Irving  out 
of  London,  and  when  he  was  at  his 
climax  they  should  have  honored  him 
by  presentmg  the  Lyceum  to  him.  (I'm 
afraid  I  have  said  this  rather  often, 
but  I  shall  never  finish  thinking  it.) 

My  own  experiences  are  that  there 
is  a  huge  audience  waiting  for  Shake- 
speare in  London  and  the  country  gen- 
erally; and  that  they  are  not  waiting 
upon   anv   narticular   actors.  Perhaps 
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this  is  where  the  shoes  are  pinching, 
and  part  of  the  reason  why  the  Shake- 
speare National  Theatre  people  4re 
faint-hearted.  They  are  evidently  wait- 
ing upon  actors,  and  don't  quite  know 
where  to  drop,  in  case  they  should 
over-honor  one  or  two,  and  under-esti- 
mate  the  residue.  I  believe  the  public 
wants  the  plays,  and  not  the  actors. 

The  idea  of  a  Shakespeare  season  at 
Old  Drury  sounds  too  tantalizing  to  be 
true.  Whoever  had  the  chance  of  it 
and  refused  ougJi|  to  be  deprived  of 
citizenship.  Some  years  ago  I  ran  a 
season  at  the  old  Olympic  at  cheap 
prices.  The  critics— who  were  never 
kind  to  me— made  fun  of  it  and  called  It 
cheap  Shakespeare.  The  late  Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  was  so  pleased  at  the 
idea  that  he  asked  me  to  continue  my 
season  at  Drury  Lane.  Arrangements 
were  almost  completed  when  he  was 
1  taken  ill.  Mr.  Mulholland  offered  me 
:  both  his  theatres,  rent  free,  this  sum- 
mer if  I  would  run  Shakespeare  at 
popular  prices.  Mr.  Stoll  offered  the 
Vic.  company  some  of  his  theatres  last 
season  for  school  matinees,  but  so  many 
more  pressing  claims  for  war  funds 
.tept  cropping  up  that  he  had  to  ask 
-.6  to  postpone  the  visits. 

MeanwholeSir  Johnston  Forbes-Robert- 
son and  others  has  had  a  discussion  in 
London  journals  about  the  theatre  for 
Shakespeare  seasons  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Theatre  committee  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Stevenson  insists  that  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  not  a  building 
that  in  the  least  degree  expresses  with 
becoming  dignity  and  greatness  the 
commanding  and  outstanding  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  such  as  a  National  Theatre 
should  represent,  i.e.,  in  all  its  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  dignity— whilst  the 
past  work  as  a  whole  that  has  been 
accomplished  within  its  walls  is  the  very 
last  claim  to  make  for  such  noble  uses  as 
the  National  Theatre  should  be  put  to, 
as  witness  its  last  production,  which 
is  enough  to  make  our  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses  of  the  past  turn  within 
their  graves,  being  as  it  is  neither  dra- 
matic are  nor  literature,  but  a  glori- 
fied spectacular  affair,  coupled  with 
music  hall  turns,  shades  indeed  of  Gar- 
rick and  Irving!"  He  names  the  Scala 
"full  of  classic  dignity  and  repose  in 
all  its  supreme  architectural  beauty  and 
splendor.  .  .  .  Here  is  one  ready  at 
hand  .  .  .  which  would  add  greatness 
to  our  dramatic  art  and  literature,  and 
also  enable  the  theatrical  profession, 
which  should  ever  aim  at  all  times  above 
presenting  plays  or  mere  empty  spec- 
tacular productions,  or  those  malignant 
growths  called  musical  comedies  and 
so-called  revues,  where  can  be  seen,  in 
some  places,  the  half-drunken  leaning 
over  the  half-dressed  ,at  times,  i-pi^plling 
in  their  vulgar  inanities,  which  lend  no 
dignity  whatever  to  our  stage,  and  do 
no  honor  to  our  great  .and  imi-iiortal 
iiraiaalisti  WiiUarn  Sha^espearfi*" 

Remarks  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ex- 
cited a  discussion  concerning  truly  man- 
ly occupations.  Some  one  remembered 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought 
the  life  of  the  shepherd,  the  sailor  and 
the  schoolmaster  were  the  only  lives 
worth  while.  Another  quoted  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy  as  saying  that  "the  struggle 
with  despair  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  profession  of  letters  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  life  worthy  of  being  called 
a  manly  one." 

In  boyhood  days  some  of  us  hesitated 
between  the  life  of  a  stage  driver  and 
that  of  a  saw-mill  man.  We  read  dime 
I  novels,  but  no  one  of  us  was  tempted 
■  to  seek  adventures  In  the  West.  We 
never  knew  a  boy  that  ran  away  to  sea, 
but  we  were  all  inlanders;  the  sight  of 
vessels  at  the  piers,  the  smell  of  salt 
water,  the  odors  of  freight  on  the 
wharves,  goods  that  had  come  from  the 
South  or  East,  had  no  fascination  for 
us,  ev«n  when  we  visited  a  seaport. 

There  were  boys  foreordained  to  be 
shrewd  merchants.  They  were  the  ones 
that  soon  owned  the  marbles  of  their 
playmates,  excelled  in  swapping  knives,  | 
came  into  sole  possession  of  the  rab- 
bits first  held  with  another  in  joint 
partnership. 


His  First  Circus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  William  B. 
Wright,  asks  in  today's  issue  If  any  of 
your  readers  remebber  Joe  Pentland, 
the  famous  clown  with  Dan  Rice's  cir- 
cus. I  remember  him  very  well,  but  not 
with  Dan  Rice.'  His  first  appearance  in 
America,  I  think,  was  with  Cooke's 
Royal  Amphitheatre,  an  English  circus 
that  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre — the  first  circus  I  ever  sav.' 
The  star  performer  of  th.\t  aggrega'ion 
was  "Mile.  Ella  Zoyara,"  a  beautiful 
and  daring  bareback  rider,  who  aftei- 
wards  proved  to  be  a  man.  While  in 
Boston,  and  probably  in  other  .nties. 
"she"  was  said  to  be  the  recipient  of 
many  bouquets  and  othei  favors  from 
the  "Johnnies"  of  those  days.  Dan  Kiee, 
I  knew  very  well,  but  whenever  1     •  ■• 
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J.-  .  A.;  lUnisclC  the  p  . 
lIowu.  Tluro  were  but  twj  clowns,  und 
ihore  wiis  no  mon"«geiic.  lii  those  days' 
till'  iwo  were  usually  seinir.ito  and  dis- 
tinct shows,  and  pcoi  lo  who  thought  it 
wicked  to  go  to  the  •  sr.  'is  t'lok  tiieir' 
children  to  iho  nienai^sno.  wVdch  wnp 
(vj.i.'idcred  a  inor.ni  niii  Imprnim;  csM- 
dtion.  You  re-itmbe.-  tiiit  wus  what 
Artemus  Wnrd  iihviys  claltncd  tor  Ids. 
Circuses  then  travelled  rrom  town  to 
town  In  their  own  conv.?>  nncos.  and  I 
think  their  .vlvent  hnd  -x  savjr  of  ro- 
mance to  the  taut  .^niall  boys  on 
the  dusty  roadside  which  is  lucUiuB  In 
the  railroad  train  of  lod.Ty. 
July  i:.  ^-  J^-. 
The  real  name  of  Mlie.  Zoyara  Is 
i;iven  In  the  history  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre written  tiy  Mcs.^rs.  Tompkins  and 
Kllbv.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  wa.s  in- 
spired by  "her"  to  write  an  aniusing 
siory.  There  are  .illusions  to  '■her  '  in 
Vanity  Fair,  a  comic  weekly  that  died 
too  ."oon.    By  the  way.  who  was  the 

i  first  -'Shakespearian  clown"  in  a  circus? 

I  -Kd. 


■  iiuny.   We  are  now  informed  that  crar.-  I 
iT)erry   Jam   Invariably   appears  on   the  j 
dinner  table  In  Norway,  where  prunes 
and  canned  apricots  are  found  in  inut- |J 
ton  stew,    in  Denmark  fruit  and  con-  ■ 
serve.M    arc    "habitually"    eaten  wit' 
meat:  little  f:\sss  dishes  fllled  with  pi' 
served  plum.«.  currants  and  other  fri.ii 
are  always  seen,  and  eaten  especially  | 
with  roa.st  reindeer.   "The  meal  Is  often 
commenced   with  a  s\veet  soup,  called 
•Jus.'  in  which  arc  fruit  of  various  kinds. 
Uegardin*;  the  latter,  a  story  Is  told  of 
two  Oxford  dons  who  were  on  holiday 
and  tried  it.    During  the  night  one  ol 
them  Buffered  severely  from  indigestion, 
and   was  heard  murmuring,  "Summum 
jus.  siimnia  Injuria  est.'  " 


ra  rather  I>p  Thorn  fhf,,,  ifr,', 


A  Punched  Face. 

.\s  the  World  Waps:  I 
("■an  sniupthintr  he  done  to  stop  the  \ 
shameful  behavior  of  certain  street  car 


conductors  of  Boston?  It  was  my  for-( 
tune  and  pleasure  last  evening  to  see  ■ 

the  face  of  Conductor   punched  by 

a  gentleman  in  defence  of  a  lady,  whoj 
had  heen  Insulted  by  the  said  con- 
ductor. The  "street  masher"  Is  consid- 
ered and  regarded  by  everyone  with 
deep  contempt.  Why  should  the  "car  I 
conductor  masher  '  pass  Immune?  As 
the  company  seems  powerless  to  Btoii 

!  this  nuisance,  why  does  not  the  Bos- 
ton press  get  busy  by  calling  the  publl  • 
i  t=-ntlon  to  this  black  spot  of  Bosto!i 
!  ilizatlon?     If   these   brutes    felt  on 

;ih  m  the  observing  eye  of  the  public. 

j  I  am  sure  they  would  desist  from  their 

j  shameful  practice.  A.  V. 

•1    Boston.  July  17. 

■i     Our  correspondent  gives  us  the  num- 
'i  ber  of  the  conductor.    We  believe  the 
;{  Instances  of  this  misbehavior  are  com- 
.iparatlvely  rare.     Time  and  time  again 
,  I  we  have  wondered  at  the  courtesy  of 
;  conductors   In   dealing   with  unreason- 
:  able  passengers,  male  and  female.  We 
I  have   noted    acts   of   rudeness,   loss  of 
I  i  temper,  gruff  answers     to  rea^onabla 
i  n'lestlons,  but  they  have  been  few.  and 
•'  '•  conductors  were  young  men,  feel- 
their  oats  of  office  and  aulhoritjrt 
:->i. 


1.1,1  \'A  ■ 


High  and  Low. 

"II.  A.  B."  writes;  ''Why  'high' 
treason?"  Because  In  England  there 
were  two  kinds  of  treason,  high  and  low 
(or  "petit").  One  murder,  for  Instance, 
differed  from  another  In  glory,  as  De 
Qulnceys  friend  "Toad-ln-the-hole 
would  have  put  it. 

"For  instance,  If  a  man  killed  his 
wife  or  a  wife  her  husband;  It  a  ma.ster 
was  murdered  by  his  servant,  or  a 
prelate  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  the 
crime  was  looked  upon  as  being  particu- 
larly outrageous  because  of  the  specially 
intimate  relations  between  slayer  and. 
slain,  and  was  called  'petit  treason. 
But  If  a  man  killed  or  tried  to  kill  the 
head,  not  of  a  family,  but  of  the  state 
—the  'pater  patriae" -he  was  guilty  of 
'high  treason.'  " 

To  abet  the  marriage  of  a  sovereign 
iBider  18  years  of  age  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  regent  and  Parliament 
is  high  treason.  It  was. high  trea.son. 
formerly  at  least,  to  have  an  Illicit 
affair  with  the  nurse  of  the  princes  or 
the  keeper  of  the  Queen's  wardrobe. 
Curious  reasons  are  given  for  this  In 
"Partida"  2,  torn.  14.  lib.  4. 


Another's  Recollections. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

.A.nent  the  article  in  your  column  by 
the  esteemed  and  erudite  sociologist.  Mr. 
Horklmer  Johnson.     We   have— as  the 
of  the  day  has  it— to  hand  it  to 
1,  as  a  man  of  most  excellent  parta 
il  l  very  correct  memory. 
1.  too,  remember.   I.  too,  lived  close  to 
the-  Connecticut,  but  the  little  boy  was 
drowned  not  in  the  river,  but  in  a  spring 
I     the  garden.    I  was  one  of  the  pall 
1  ers.   The  time  was  just  at  the  close 
ihe  civil  war.   The  child's  father  was 
ich.    McGregor  was  not  his  name, 
very  like  it.    The  mother  was  Irish, 
liie  children  of  the  school  attended  in 
.!  body.  and.  as  Mr.  Johnson  says,  the 
•'e  boy's  face  was  exposed  to  the  view 
the  curious,  and  we  children  were 
.\td   and    silent    in    the    presence  of 
d(>ath.    One  of  the  hymns  was  "There's 
'.   Land  That  Is  Fairer  Than  Day.  by 
Side  of  the  River  of  Light."  The 
.ler.  who  was  Scotch,  persisted  in  sa.v- 
-like  "Seccond  Sichted  Sandy"— that 
night   before  the  accident  he  had 
rd  ghostly  pipers  playing  "The  La- 
nt."  and  he  knew  full  well  It  presageil 
isler  to  his  house,  for  he  claimed  he 
I  heard  the  same  pipes  the  night  be- 
■e  his  father  fell  at  Chancellorsville. 
the  grave  an  old  Irish  woman,  who 
d  to  perform  at  occasional  funerals, 
i-ed  high  the  keen,  a  wild,  weird  cry. 
very  embodiment  of  woe  and  an- 
sh    and    uncontrolled    sorrow.  Her 
ne  was  O'Halloran.    Her  descendants 
ppcd  the  "O."  also  the  "r."  and  now 
•  ir  names  are  Hallon.    Gone  are  the 
'  i  s"    and    probably    the  Scotchman's 
Mc."  as  has  the  premonition  of  death 
iid  disaster,  into  the  limbo  of  forget- 
•   hiess      along      with      "The  Golden 
'  'path."  except  that  occasionally  some 
nstaking   scholar   like    Mr.  Johnson 
•igs  them  up  again.    And  so  runs  the 
„.ld  away.  S.  HARROCKS. 

Westminster.  July  14. 
;  lid  not  the  hymn  quoted  above  go: 
,  h.Tp'.o  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  da.T 
> -a  bT  faith  w<>  ran  s*e  i>  afar, 
r  .r  inr.  '  nnrt"!  the  F.ither  sLinds  over  the  way 
,  i.repare  iis  a  clwellloE  place  there. 
\o   doubt,   a   copy   of    "The  Golden 
reath"  may  be  obtained  of  its  puta- 
-iiers  still  flourishing  but  the  Sunday 
lool  hymn  is  not  in  it.— Ed. 


ote<i    an    Kr.t;l:.shinaii  -  ..'Mi-K 
It  the  disappearance  of  fniit  sauces 
nirat    In    his    couiiir-.-.    nnd  then 


More  About  Ale. 

Writing  about  ale.  we  quoted  Morti- 
mer CoUins's  remark  that  the  compara- 
tive civilization  of  a  town  may  be 
judged  by  the  quality  of  Its  bitter  ale. 
Now.  in  the  account  of  his  walk  through 
Wilts  he  said  that  the  only  really  good 
tankard  he  tasted  in  Wiltshire  was  at 
the  Bath  Arms  in  Warminster.  In  Wilt- 
shire, he  wrote,  the  pedestrian  had  to 
drink  either  abominable  beer  or  cider 
more  abominable;  nor  did  Collins  like 
the  South  Wilts  cheeses.  "Where  is 
the  double  Gloucester  of  my  youth? 
Gone  like  'love's  young  dream,'  and 
my  early  determination  to  be  leader  of  I 
the  House  of  Commons."  This  was  j 
written  in  "^he  late  fiO's  or  early  70's. 

"Martin  Chuzzlewlt"  was  published  In 
1843-4.  Tom  Pinch  waiting  for  young 
Martin  at  a  tavern  in  Salisbury  was 
pleased  by  his  dinner — a  well-cooked 
steak  and  smoking  hot  potatoes,  with 
jug  of  most  stupendous  Wiltshire 
beer."  If  this  beer  had  so  deteriorated 
In  the  course  of  20  or  25  years  accord- 
ing to  Collins,  what  wretched  stuff  it 
must  bo  today ! 

By  the  way,  George  Arnold  wrote  in 
his  poem  "Beer,"  from  which  we  quoted  : 
"While  Idle  moments  flit,"  and  not 
"While  the  Idle  moments  fit,"  as  the 
linotype  had  it. 

We  asked  if  there  were  any  anthology 
of  prose  and  verse  in  praise  of  ale.  Mr. 
William  S.  Allen  of  Greenfield  refers  us 
to  a  volume.  "In  Praise  of  Ale," 
collected  and  arranged  by  W.  T.  Mar- 
chant  and  published  in  L/ondon  by 
George  Redway,  1888.  Thackeray  chose 
as  his  bed-and-candle  books,  Montaigne's 
Essavs  and  James  Howell's  Letters.  We 
know"  a  man  who  will  secure  Mr.  Mar- 
chant's  anthology  as  soon  as  possible— 
to  be  read,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
refreshing  tankard,  before  going  to 
sleep. 

There,  Not  Here. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

There  Is  a  vein  of  quaint  humor  and 
a  cunning  insight  into  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life  in  the  following  poem  en- 
;  titled   "The  Lament  of  the  Detained," 

by  "Breezy  Bill,"  who  has  long  sine 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 
Here  for  my  room  rent  I  don't  have  to 
settle. 

Nor  pav  for  the  grub  that  I  eat; 
There  'my    landlord    would    get  on 
mettle 

fnless  1  coughed  uj)  every  week. 
Here   when   my   wardrobe  gets  worn 

and  seedy 
Filthy  lucre  don't  cut  any  ice; 
There  my  tailor  refu.ied  to  relieve  mo 
Tntil  I  could  show  h\m  the  price. 
Yet,     r    confess— twixt    the  former 

latter, 

Peculiar  tho'  it  may  appear— 
If  I  was  allowed  my  choice  In  the  matte:, 
I'd   rather  be  There   than  Here. 
Here  for  existence  I  don't  have  to  tu.-5  » 
With  the  problem  of  getting  a  Job; 
There  for  subsistence  I  oft  had-  to  hustle 
Or  else  I  wuuld  be  on  the  "hog." 
Here    from    Its    bountiful    free    fount  of 
learning. 

The  library  invites  jne  to  quaff; 
There  every  day  I  was  buay  In  earnlns 
A  hard  to  get  dollar  'n'  a  half. 
Here  July  ■tth.  I  get  lemonade  fr:irp» 
There,  every  Fourth,  only  beer 
Yet  1  nm  homesick,  dlscoura 
happy-^ 

I'd  rather  be  There  than  Here. 

Here    too,    no    poll    tax    collector  cnme« 

near,  .  . 

Xor  sends  in  a  bill  'round  Thanksgiving; 
There   the   State  charged  me   two  dollars 

per  year. 
Just  for  the  great  crime  of  livln; 
Here  my  tobacco  and   matches  £ 
Are  furnished  all  free  of  expense; 
■j--,p,.c   ffir   p'ich    plus   of  "Dili's  Best' 


AT  B.  F.KEITH'S! 


Helen  Warn,  •who  has  won  dis- 
tinction for  several  characterizations 
on  the  legitimate  stage,  is  the  head- 
liner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
■week,  appearing  in  "Justified,"  a 
melodramatic  sketch  hy  C.  T.  Dazey, 
the  author  of  "In  Old  Kentucky," 
The  piece  is  an  exciting  melodrama, 
there  is  plenty  of  action,  and  the 
dialogue  leads  up  interestingly  to 
the  climax.  Like  many  of  the  melo- 
dramatic successes/  of  the  con- 
temporaneous stage  it  has  its  sur- 
prise, ingeniously  contrived,  at  the 
end,  and  any  telling  of  the  story 
wotUd  spoil  the  pleasure  In  store  for 
future  audiences. 

The  piece,  too.  Is  admirably  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  Miss  Ware.  For  the 
first  two  minutes  she  holds  the  stage 
■without  a  word-  being  spoken,  and  keeps 
her  audience  In  awed  suspense.  In  a 
part  that  calls  for  nicely  differentiated 
and  conflicting  emotions  she  was  always 
convincing.  She  was  ably  assisted  by 
Herbert  Ransom  and  Charles  Hammond. 
Diverting  Sketch. 

The  great  laughing  act  on  this  week's 
bin  Is  that  of  James  C.  Morton  and 
Frank  P.  Moore.  The  sketch  is  divert- 
ing In  its  variety,  and  the  versatility  of 
Mr.  Morton  is  always  In  evidence. 
Whether  as  dancer,  burlesquer  or 
comedian  he  is  always  interesting. 

One  of  the  best  acts  on  the  bill  was 
given  by  Belle  Story,  the  young  Amer- 
ican prima  donna.  She  sang  a  group 
of  songs  of  widely  differing  charac- 
ter. She  has  an  agreeable  voice 
and  uses  it  with  facility.  She  was  forced 
to  repeat  several  songs. 

Other  numbers  were  the  Leon  sisters 
and  company  in  a  tight  wire  act;  James 
Kelso  and  Blanche  Loighton,  in  a  breezy 
sketch;  Harry  Rose,  in  a  burlesque  act; 
the  Crisps,  In  a  unique  dancing  act; 
Bertie  Herron  and  Milt  Arnsman,  in  a 
singing  and  dancing  act;  Albert  Rouget, 
In  a  balancing  act,  and  the  pictures,  in- 
cluding a  peep  at  the  M.Ts.<achusett3 
troops  on  the  border. 


for  business  until  its  foul  fringe  | 
,j  cast  off  from  it."  ; 
»Mr    Mortimer  Collins  always  sealed 
fi'.s  lietters,  asserting  that  the  seal  was  i 
older  than  the  signature.     The  letter 
should  be  worthy  of  the  crest  and  motto  i 
.fixed  on  the  red  wax;  If  not,  the  letter 
should  be  torn  up  'for  the  honor  of  one's  j 
ancestry.    "Sealing-wax,  sir,  is  a  great 
check  to  epistolary  rashness.     I  hate 
this  hasty  age  of  adhesive  envelopes 
and  steel  pens." 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  were  pleased  by  \ 
the  sight  of  a  sand-box  on  the  desk  of  i 
an    old-time    lawyer.     He    could  not 
descend  to  blotting  paper.    We  suspect- 
ed him  of  employing  a  scrivener  with  a 
copper  plate  hand  instead  of  a  sten-  I 
ographcr  with  a  typewriter,  and  of  end- 
I  Ing  letters  to  acquaintances,  "1  have 
the  honor  to  be,"  or  "Believe  me,  my 
•  dear  sir,  etc."  We  doubt  if  he  had  cvci 
written  on  a  po.'jtal  card.    There  was  n 
double-barroled  German  student  "lami' 
on  his  desk. 


hiE 


out 


and 


The  Aggressive  Westerner. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  have  been  reading  that  immortal 
rfcard  Frothlngham  Clancy's  vers  Itbrc 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  Perhaps 
in  this  connoctjon  It  wotild  ho  not  wholly 
Inappropriate  to  su.ggest  th.at  the  gen- 
tleman who  Is  seeking  a  situation 
through  the  Herald  want  column.s.  de- 
scribing himself  as  "an  aggressive 
Westerner  with  college  training."  might 
have  better  luck  if  he  were  to  try  "out 
where  the  handshake's  a  little  longer  " 
than  he  is  likely  to  have  In  this  effete 
and  decadent  spot. 

THERESA  TEMPEST. 
Brookllne,  July  21. 


well 


We  learned  from  the  Herald  of  last 
Sunday  that  Queen  Marie  of  Ruinanla 
established  and  runs  the  largest  quill, 
toothpick  factory  in  the  world.  Is  the 
royal  family  table  furnished  with  them? 
Does  Ferdinand  ever  complain  of  the 
quality?  Marie  Was,,  perhaps  is,  a 
famous  beauty,  fastidious  in  matters 
of  dress.  Perhaps  she  has  for  her  per- 
sonal use  a  case  of  gold  picks,  as  sport- 
ing men  in  the  Sixties  carried  a  case 
of  ivory  or  bone,  fashioned  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  many  bladed  knife.  These 
toothplck.9  would  form  various  figures, 
as  that  of  a  fan. 

Quill  toothpicks  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  as  were  those  of  various  met-  \ 
als  and  of  mastic  wood.  (All  jokes  on 
mastic  and  masticate  are  barred,)  When 
did  the  treacherous  w'ooden  toothpicks 
come  into  fashion  in  this  country?  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Mower  In  his  interesting 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Hotel  Man"  says 
that  about  the  year  1S55  Paran  Stevens 
of  the  Revere  House  and  later  of  the 
Tremont  House  bought  a  barrel  of  wood 
toothpicks.  They  had  been  made  in  a 
Spanish  convent  and  shipped  to  this 
country.  "They  were  whittled  out  by 
hand  and  the  larger  end  was  fringed, 
•  and  tied  up  In  little  packages  of  50  or  so. 
More  common  ones  were  put  on  the 
counter  for  tho  use  of  the  public,  and  the 
better  sort  used  only  at  dinner  parties., 
I  am  sure  these  tvere  the  first  wood, 
toothpicks  seen  In  Boston,  perhaps  inj 
the  country." 

As  quill  toothplclts  are  still  the  best 
for  private  use  though  not  so  ostenta-l 
tlous  as  those  of  gold,  silver.  Ivory  for 
public  display  at  the  table.  In  the  street, 

or  on  the  veranda,  so  the  quill  pen  Is 
still  preferred  by  some  old-fashioijed 
men,  lawyers,  clergymen,  formal  and 
stately  letter  writers.  Mortimer  Collin.'), 
whimsical  as  a  novelist,  always  used 
quill  pens.  He  wrote  in  Punch  shortly 
before  his  death  in  praise  of  the  gray 
gooae-qulll.  "You  must  cut  it  yourself 
with  blade  of  keenest  steel,  and  suit  It 
to  what  you  arc  about  to  write.  A 
cazonet  to  a  lady  requires  quite  a  dif- 
ferent pen  from  a  cartel  to  an  enemy. 
Tlow  can  the  unvarying  steel  or  gold 
be  adapted  to  the  ever-varying  themes 
on  which  letters  have  to  be  written? 
Cut  a  pen  to  write  a  letter  to  your 
stock-broker,  ordering  him  to  sell  Turks; 
would  the  same  pen  do  to  write  to  a 
lady  a  pleasant  nonsensical  reminder  of 
a  Richmond  dinner?  The  thing  is  ab- 
surd. I  am  an  old  boy.  sir,  but  I  would 
pr.t  de.uo-rato  a  letter  to  a  friend  or 


out  fruits 

WlTfc 

I  I  I've  risked 


Cause  and  Effect. 

It  has  been  .said  that  tho  present  w.n 
may  lead  to  the  prohibition  of  all  also- 
holic  beverages  in  England;  not  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  climate  tempts  the  nat- 
urally sober  to  daily  indulgence.  But  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Thom.i 
Nash  .said  that  drunkenness  in  Englan.i 
was  the  result  of  war;  "Superfluity  in 
drink  is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  ha\  > 
mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  Countri'  .- 
Is  counted  honourable,  but  before  w.- 
knew  their  lingering  war-s  was  held  in 
that  highest  degree  of  hatVed  that  nugln 
be.  Then,  if  we  had  seen  a  man 
wallowing  in  the  streets,  ol-  lain  sleer - 
less  under  the  board,  we  should  ha\  • 
spet  at  him,  and  warned  all  our  frien.H 
•out  of  his  company.  Now  he  is  nobod> 
that  cannot  drink  supernagulum.  ci- 
rouse  the  hunter's  hoops,  quaff  ups. 
freeze  crosse.  with  healths,  mumpcs, 
frolickes.  and  a  thousand  such  domi- 
neering Inventions." 

MISTAKEN^TRIOTISM 

Again  there  is  the  cry  that  the 
.\niei-ican  composer  of  music  is  nes- 
i  Iccted.    Again  the  public  is  told  that 
iforcisn  and  importcJ  conductors  of 
i  orchestras  in  Boston,  New  YorU,  Chl- 
I  cago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati '  Minneapolis.  San  Francisco  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  American  com- 
posers and  all  their  works. 

In  the  first  place  the  statement  if 
not  true.    A  glance  at  tho  programs 
I  of  orchestral  concerts  given  in  the 
i  larger  cltier,  show  that  it  is  not  true. 
1  it   is   true,   however,   that  certain 
I  works  bv  American  composers  have 
inot  been  played  by  the  leading  or- 
chestras.    The    great    majority  of 
these  compositions  would  not  h). 
been  accepted  by  the  conductors  or 
npplauded  by  audiences  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Frenchmen.  Germans 
or  Russians.    More  than  once  a  con- 
ductor—even in  Boston— in  his  desire 
to  encourage   American  musicians, 
has  brought  out  mediocre  composi- 
tions. 

The  indignant  outcry  does  not  come 
fiom  American  composers  of  the  bel- 
ter class.  It  comes  from  those  who 
believe  that  an  overture,  symphony, 
or  .'■.yniphonic  poem  by  an  American 
'.should  be  heard  simply  because  it  is 
■'  the  work  of  an  American.  They  say 
it  must  be  worth  hearing,  it  should 
be  heard.  This  outcry  is  not  pecu- 
,liar  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
I  long  been  heard  in  France,  England, 
[Germany,  and  possibly  in  Russia 
;  Music  of  comparatively  little  worth 
ias  well  as  stirring,  beautiful,  imagina- 
'  live  music  comes  from  these  coun- 
tries. 11  does  not  follow  that  weak 
.compositions  by  our  own  composers 
I  should  be  played. 

i  The  performance  of  inferior  works 
I  docs  not  In  any  land  encourage  na- 
I  live  composers,  improve  the  taste 
iof  audiences,  or  popularize  music. 
Edward  MacUowell  objected  strenu- 
ously to  inograms  of  American  mu 


I' 


It  Was,  Ufs  ueli'el  Lliat  if  a  com-  j 
sition  by  an  American  were  worth 
P-"rformance  it  should  be  heard  at 
i-oncert  with  works  by  foreign  com- 1 
"j'Pr.s  of  high  reputation.    For  say- 
's this  he  was  censured  at  the  time  ' 
I  i  been  reproached  since  his  death, 
position  was  sound,  indisputable, 
music  of  an  American  composer 
?ood  or  bad  irrespective  of  his 
I'onality.  If  it  is  good,  a  conductor, 
'f'ther  he  ha.s  been  imported  or  not 
Jly  recognizes  its  worth.    If  it  is 
nieless,  poorly  made,  futile,  dull, 
')'ild  the  composer  be  coddled  for 
"  sole  reason  that  he  is  an  Amerl- 
I  and  has  the  ability  to  put  many 
ies  on  paper?  f ■ 


I'lie    intelligent   foreigner,  struggling: 
iOi   our   language,   diligently  reading 
■  newepapers  that  he  may  gain  a  vo- 
•nl^ry,  wonders  why  a  man  is  "shot 
n"  and  a  town  Is  "shot  up." 

Hyphens  and  "That." 
the  World  Wags: 

ill  you  permit  an  opinionated  old 
iss  who  has  consulted  no  authorities, 
't  is  talking  solely  through  his  own 
'loadedness  and  his  hat,  to  make  a 
remarks  to  "Inconstant  Reader"? 

I'lrst— As  to  what  he  assumes  to  be 
|  <''eptlon8  to  the  rule  that  a  syllable 
"Uld  not  be  hyphenated,  the  question 
Are  they  exceptions?  In  the  present 
of  hurry,  llnotypists  are  not  par- 
Jlarly  fussy,  and  It  may  be  that  the 
•actlce  of  dividing  past  tenses  has  he- 
me allowable.    It  is,  however,  in  my 
--inion,  bad  taste  to  divide  any  word 
Inch  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable 
iiJ  I  do  not  think  that  any  careful 
inter  would  allow  such  a  form  to  go 
press. 

If  duplicating  the  conjunction  "that" 
Introducing  a  subordinate  clause,  has 
ally  become  practice.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
etted.    Practice  or  not,  It  Is  not  good 
lerllsh.     When  a.  writer  lets  his  sen- 
dee get  away  from  him,  so  to  speak, 
frequently   repeats   the   "that"  in 
ler  to  catch  up  with  his  own  Idea.' 
liowever,  he  follows  the  advice  given 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  Richard 
urding  Davis  as  to  the  Importance  of 
M>  rewriting,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
fiats"    Is  sure    to  be  eliminated,  or 
ts  entire  sentence  revised.   The  quota- 
tin  given  by  "Inoonstant  Reader"  from 
IiCtor  Briry  la  an  excellent  example  of 
case  where  the  framer  of  the  sen- 
s  has  allowed  It  to  go  beyond  the 
;cl3  of  his  control  and  has  therefore 
-ight  It  by  the  tall  so  ,to  speak,  before 
I'^ot  wholly  away  from  him.  and  has 
d-ie  so  by  breaking  It  off  and  Introduc- 
another  "that."    Whether  this  prao- 
Is  permissible  or  not,  the  result  is 
V   far  from  what  Is  usually  termed 
egant  English." 

to  commas  after  quotations,  the 
l-stlon  Is  whether  or  not  the  comma 
quoted.    If  the  comma  Is  part  of  the 
1  tatlon,  It  should  be  within  the  quo- 
T  marks.    If  the  comma  Is  not  part 
'  quotaUon  It  should  be,  of  course, 
d  the  quotation  marks.    H.  J.  U 
T>t,  July  20. 


'ho  Stimulating  Manicure. 

eomlnj  has  brought  a  new  gtlm- 
hat  will  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  ao- 
ond  business  people,  but  also  by 
Jteadlly  growing  number  of  other 
:  i^ot    dressers    whose    presence  In 
c:)okfleld  la  giving  the  place  more  and 
n,re  of  a  metropolitan  air,"  says  the 
.  B^get,  In  commenting  on  the  arrival  of 
Biokfleld's  regular  manicure.— Kansaa 
y  Times. 


Paraiyals  and  Pesta. 

*  the  World  Wagai 

ime  years  ago  the  Boston  Board  of 
■  iJth  was  asked  to  help  In  a  Rat  Cam- 
>gn;   to   have  bTjlldlngs  about  the 
irves  made  rat-proof  that  the  health 
'  the    city    might    be  safeguarded 
nst  the  bubonio  plague.  As  money 
scarce,  nothing  was  done.  One  of 
workers  for  a  Boston  organization 
rked:    "Until  the  plague  is  here 
rats  will  continue  to  enjoy  them- 
about  the  wharves." 
nd  now  we  have  the  Infantile  paraly- 

•  scare.  All  over  the  country  we  read 
r'clean-up"  work  to  be  done,  paper 
13  to  be  used.  What  had  been  fore- 
cl    by   a   few   hard-working  people 

come  true. 

)  have  a  "clean  up"  week  the  first 
.rMay  is  not  enough.  Keep  cleaned  up 

il  the  time.  ^ 
le  rules  and  laws  of  the  Board  of 
1th  should  be  enforced:  regulations 
have  been  put  through  the  Leels- 
q   should  be  lived  up  to  all  the 
There  should  be  no  waiting  until 
body    Is    scared   Into    doing  th« 
thing  from  fear  of  an'  epidemic 
1  in  many  cases  Is  the  result  of 
ct. 

Women's  Municipal  League  has 
r.^any  inquiries  the  last  two  week,  ' 
<  methods  for  clean  up  work  and 
to  get  rid  or  flies.   Information  and 
^ifature    are    gladly    given    at  the 
>gue  headquarters.  6  Marlboro  street 
^  iL^M  B.  M.  U 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


A  deep  thinker  gave  It  as  his  mature' 
opinion  that  a  man  would  be  the  better 
If  he  were  to  read  dally  some  poem  that 
look  him  away  for  the  moment  from  the 
too  dally  routine  and  abode  with  him 
till  nightfall.  We  publish  this  mornhiK 
verses  by  "E,  J.  W.,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Sun  Dial  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  of  July  21.  It  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  Mr  Herkimer  Johnson,  who 
confessed  In  this  column  that  he  was 
never  able  as  a  boy  to  send  a  fan-like 
spray  through  his  teeth,  and  therefore 
was  unhappy,  envious  of  those  more 
richly  blessed. 

UNATTAINED. 
The  toys  of  my  boyhood  were  many, 
Its  .sorrows  were  fleeting  mid  few. 
I  WH8  rich  If  I  hail  hut  a  penny, 

«li(it  niLei-  boys  ,Iid  1  could  do. 
I  nicasr,.,]        naves  of  Lake  Erie 
Or  .lived  In  the  wi-ers  beneath; 
B  it  ii'i  b.v  ™:e  thi  .„     ,s  m'de  dreary- 
I  never  could  epit  thi  jugb  my  teeth. 

Of  the  Kids'  B.  B.  C.  I  was  pitcher. 

I  redd  s:M'    .,11  niv   IhI'v   to  third. 
.No  youngstfj   li.  muiL.i-.  r.  j?  rieh.-r. 

I  could  make  a  kitr-  s       like  a  bird. 
.Vluc.  tr'o   „as  th.-  ;:  o,  ,,.,1,  treisure 

O.  (ipiic  and  M  iMH-  Hcid  bciueitb. 
But  one  thlii^  stil,  clouded  my  pleasure— 

I  never  could  spit  through  my  teeth. 

Ob.  Time  has  broiig'ht  seriouf  soto^vs. 

(Some  d  ly  I  may  smile  at  Ihem  too.) 
I  have  dreaded  to  see  some  tomorrows 

with  iiu  1.  Hsoiue  notes  f.ililn?  due. 
But  tho'  '     f    ,   ..■ho.:^  irvc\  nie  iVrcifter 

And      I,     .......a  awfM  her  best  wreath 

One  thouijht  will  obtru.i,:  on  uiy  laughter- 

1  never  could  spit  through  my  teeth. 

"So  Seldom  Seen." 

"J.  D.  R."  calls  our  attention  to  a  pas- 
sage In  Balassare  Castlglione's  "Book  of 
the  Courtier,"  done  Into  English  by  Si' 
Thomas  Hoby  (1561).  It  Is  in  the  tirsi 
book  and  the  Count  is  .speaking. 

"Ha\-e  ye  nothaddean  eye  otherwhyle, 
whan  eyther  in  the  stretes  goynge  to 
Churche,  or  in  anye  other  place,  or  in 
.■^portyng,  or  by  an  other  chaunce  it  hap- 
pcneth  that  a  woman  ■  lyfteth   up  her  ! 
"lothes  so  high,  that  she  shew^eth  her 
foote,  and  some  time  alitle  of  her  pretye 
legge  un^^■ittinglye?   And  seemeth  sh'ee 
not  to  you  to  have  a  verye  good  grace, 
.vf  ve  beho'lde  her  then  with  a  certayne  ! 
womanlye  disposition,  cleanlye  and  pre-"^ 
else,  with  her  shoes  of  vellute,  and  her  ' 
hose  slttynge  cleane  to  her  legge?  Truly 
It  deliteth  ine  much,  and  I  beleve  all  of 
you,  for  everye  manne  suppcseth  that 
Precisaoess  in  .so  secret  a  place  and  so 
sildom  seen,  to  be  unto  that  woman  rath- 
er natural  and  proper  then  forced,  and 
that  thereby  she  thinketh  to  gett  her  no 
commendation  at  all." 

"J.  D.  R."  adds:  "Please  note  that  'so 
sildom  seen'  was  not  written  in  1916." 

Unprecedented? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Vice-President,  and 
James.  Franklin  Hanly.  the  Prohibition-  ! 
ist  candidate  tor  President,  are  residents  j 
of  Indianapolis.   Has  there  been  another 
instance  in  which  two  candidates  for  .so 
high  offices  were  residents  of  the  same  ! 
city  or  town?  INQUIRER.  | 

Br^okllne.  I 


all,  the  most  valuable  advice  I 
liave  found  In  "Hygiene  of  th©  Nur- 
sery." published  In  190S.  "Should  a  child 
have  fallen  into  a  tub  of  scalding  water, 
remove  him  Immediately."  K.  P.  T. 
Weymouth. 

"K.  P.  T."  should  procure  copies  of 
Thomas  Lupton's  "A  Thousand  Notable 
Things  of  Sundrie  Sortee :  whereof  some 
are  wonderful,  some  strange,  some  pleas- 
ant, divers  necessary,  a  great  sort 
profitable,  and  many  very  precious" 
(London,  1627)  :  J.  C.  Paulllnl's  "Dreck 
Apotheke"  (17th  century),  and  Capt. 
John  C.  Bourke'.^  "Scataloglc  Rites" 
(Washington,  D.  C. ),  If  she  wishes  to 
know  queer  remedies.  Lupton  also  knew 
cures  for  quincy.  One  was  as  follows  : 
"The  powder  of  the  tooth  of  a  Boar, 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  linseed  doth  pre- 
sently cure  squlnancy  (which  Is  a  pain 
or  swelling  of  the  throat."  Here  Is  a 
remedy  against  gout  (poor  man's  or  rich 
man's)  :  "There  Is  no  presenter  remedy 
to  ease  the  torment  of  the  gout  than  a 
young  whelp  cloven  Into  two  and  the 
one-half  laid  -with  the  inner  side  to  the 
grieved  place." — Ed. 


War  Note. 

A  dentist  summoned  to  arms  In  Eng- 
land appealed  on  conscientious  ground-s. 
He  stated  that  he  could  not  take  part  in 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  The  chair- 
man, a  bit  of  a  humo;  ist.  said  that  a 
dentist  should  not  be  unwilling  to  do 
that. 


Freedom  of  Tfie'^ss. 

An  Englishman  dining  at  home  sat 
down  to  lamb  from  New  Zealand, 
potatoes  from  .Spain,  boiled  lentils  from 
Italy ;  a  fruit  salad  of  cherrries  and 
oranges  from  Spain,  apples  from  Tas- 
mania, and  honey  from  Australia :  a 
lice  mould  of  which  only  the  milk  was 
I3ngli.sh.  The  TOint  and  vinegar  in  the 
inint  sauce  for  the  lamb  were  probably 
Fnglisb.  but  the  sugar  came  from  the 
Barbadoes. 


Foolishly  Ignored. 

A  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  delight- 
ful authors  that  are  not  known  to  the 
reading  herd.  We  should  put  Mortimer 
,  Collins  first.  The  willing  and  adven- 
turous should  begin  with  his  "Fight 
with  Fortune."  and  "Sweet  and 
Twenty."  "Squire  Silchester's  Whim" 
might  follow.  There  are  a  dozen  other 
incredible  romances  by  this  poet  and 
essayist.  Is  the  lover  of  detective  stor- 
ies and  tales  of  mystery  familiar  with 
the  novels  of  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu? 
Some  one  discussing  American  short 
stories  recently  had  nothing  to  say 
about  FiztJamea  O'Brien.  FitzHugh 
Ludlow,  or  Herman  Melville.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken  she  did  not  mention 
Frank  Stockton.  Sarah  Jewett  or  Alice 
Brown.  Yet  she  wrote  with  an  amaz- 
.ing  show  of  authority  and  Insisted  that 
O.  Henry  was  a  "pernicious"  writer. 

Mr.  Henry  DanleI.?on  .5  "First  Edition.^ 
of  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Their  Values"  tell.«  where  the  original 
manuscripts  of  sofoie  of  his  works  are  to 
be  found.     "The  Dynasts"  and  "Tess"  1 
are  In  the  British  Museum;  "Jude  the' 
Obscure"   in  the   Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge;  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames"' 
(incompleie)  in  the  Library  of  Congress  ' 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  and  so  on.    Is  | 
there  no  manuscrfpt  of  Hardy  In  the; 

woBderftU  J.  P.  Marfan  coUeotlonf 


I  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

I  A.s  the  World  Wags; 

If  the  "benefit  of  clergy"  law  is  still 
on  the  statute  books  of  England  Sir 
Roger  Casement  might  escape  the  rope. 
He  would  only  have  to  repeat  the  "neck- 
ver.se,"  Psalm  li.i..  and  go  free.  This 
verse  was  so-called  because  It  was  the 
trial  verse  of  those  who  claimed  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  If  they  could  read  It  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  said  "Legit  ut 
Clericus"  and  the  convict  saved  his 
neck.  Here  Is  a  rhyme  on  the  subject 
from  the  "British  Apollo"  of  1710. 

If  a  clerk  had  been  taken 

For  the  stealing  of  bacon 
For  burglar>',  murder  or  rape. 

If  he  could  but  rehearse 

Well  and  prompt  his  neck  verse. 
He  never  would  fall  to  escape, 

J.  D.  K. 


1 


Additional  Inquiries. 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

To  the  inquiries  of  "Inconstant  Read- 
er" I  should  like  to  add  one  or  two. 

Why   Is   it  that  newspapers  are  so  \ 
chary  of  the  use  of  brackets?   If  a  per-  | 
Bon  sends  to  a  newspaper  an  article  I 
containing  brackets,   it  is  almost  cer-  : 
lain  that  the  brackets  will  not  appear  i 
in  the  article  as  printed,  but  that  pa-  t 
rentheses  will  have  been  swSstituted  in  | 
their  place.    There  i.s.  however,  a  clear,  ' 
well-defined  line  of  distinction  betweeti 
the  correct  use  of  parentheses  and  the 
correct  uje  of  brackets,  and  the  former 
can  with  no  more  propriety  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  than  could  the  lat- 
ter for  the  former.     Cannot  typeset- 
ting rnachines  handle  brackets  as  easily 
a.s  parentheses?  "  1 

When,  in  manuscript,  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  y,  compound  word  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  end  of  a  line,  bow  should 
the  fact  that  the  word  is  a  compound 
one  be  indicated?  Take,  for  example, 
tiie  compound  word  "throw-off";  if  thp 
two  syllables  of  that  word  are  sepw - 
rated  at  the  end  of  a  line,  how  is  the 
fact  that  the  word  is  a  compound  one 
I  "Ihrow-off")  to  be  indica led?  A  mei  f 
liyphoii  HftiT  "throw"  would  not 
h\cr  the  purpose,  for  a  hyphen  would 
be  used  in  case  the^  word  were  not  a 

|j  co.npound  word,  but  a.  simple  one 
'  ■■throw-ofe").  I  have  .seen  it  suggest- 
ed that  in  .such  cases  the  hvpheiK  in- 
fclcad  of  being  at  the  end  of  the  line 
(that  i.s.  after  tho  first  part  of  the  com- 
pound word),  .should  be  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  line  (tliat  i.'^  he- 
fore  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
word),  but  I  don't  think  that  the  sug- 
gestion ha.s  been  generallv  Mdople.l 
When  the  constituent  parts  of  a  com- 
pound word  are  separated  at  the  end 
of  a  Ime  it.  print,  a  hyphen  is  used  at 
the  end  of  that  line,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  the  word  i.s  a  com- 
pound one. 

INTERMITTENT  nE.\DETt 
F>iookline. 
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The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thivjks  that 
Mr.  Hughes  as  a  candidate  is  fortunate 
In  his  whiskers.  Whiskers  mean  a  great 
deal  to  a  inan  in   public  life.  "They 
give  ,the  cartoonist  a  run  for  lii.s  money  j 
and  help  him  to  impress  the  .subject  otj 
his  distortion  on  the  general  public.  Mr.  ! 
V^'ilson  must  have  felt  the  need  of  whls- 
kers  on  many  occasions  during  his  term 
of  office.    For  making  visible  the  emo- 
tions of  the  wearer  when  issuing  a  note  ' 
or  an  ultimatinn   whiskers  ,1  re  irivalu- ' 
able  to  the  cartoo-n;st.     llr  could  .show 
by  their  aspect  just  how  tlie  note  was 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  nation  to  whom 
it  was  addressed." 


Household  Remedies. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Noting  your  recent  comments  on  old 
cook  books,  I  wonder  what  Is  the  value 
of  these  old  household  medical  books 
that  every  one  has — more  or  less— In 
their  attic. 

In  "Domestic  Medicine,"  published  In 
Philadelphia  In  1793  (written  by  Wm. 
Bucha».  M.  D..  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Edinburgh), 
are  many  surprising  and  Interesting 
methods  for  treating  diseases.  For  In- 
stance, discussing  the  treatment  of 
quincy.  the  author  says:  "External 
remedies  are  suggested,  as  a  swallow's 
nest,  poultices  made  of  Jews'  ears,"  etc. 
Is  this  nest  the  one  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  soups  and  puddings?  For  slow 
fever  he  recommends  "wine,  it  It  can  be 
obtained  genuine.  Is  almost  the  only  ] 
medicine  that  will  be  necessary.  Good  ' 
wine  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  I 
cordial  medicines,  while  It  Is  free  from  ' 
many  of  their  faults."  He  advises  bleed- 
ing In  cases  of  "chin  cough,  sometimes 
called  whooping  cough,"  also  "the  mllle-  ' 
pedes  or  woodllce  are  greatly  recom-  j 
mended  for  the  cure  of  chin  cough.  1 
Those  who  chuse  to  make  use  of  these  ! 
Insects  may  Infuse  two  ounces  of  them  ; 
bruised  In  an  English  pint  of  small  | 
white  wine."  1 


War  Notes. 

The  Somme  is  a  pleasant  stream  a 
little  over  100  miles  long,  but  the  tow|^ 
along  it  saw  much  and  bloody  fighting 
between  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
i  Part  of  the  battlefield  of  today  was 
once  known  as  Sangterre.  It  was  at 
Pcronne  that  Louis  XT.  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with 
Charles.  The  town  was  captured  by 
Wellington  in  1815.  The  Germans  pos- 
sessed it  in  1871.  "Quentin  Ourward" 
would  now  be  appropriate  reading. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  vessel  of 
30.000  ton.s  for  the  Hamburg-.\inerican 
Line  will  be  named  the  Tirpitz.  It  will 
presumably  carry  only  Germans  and  the 
German-Americans  that  defend  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  Lusltania  and  the  Sussex. 

The  surgical  dressing,  lint  bandage 
and  wool,  is  declared  to  be  out  of  date 
by  many  surgeons  now  in  llie  war.  "It 
is  a  barrier  to  tlie  fi-ee  discharge  of 
lymph  which  cleans  the  wound;  it  form.s 
a  breeding  ground  of  germs;  it  sticks 
to  the  wound  and  dries  on,  and  its  re- 
moval is  attended  by  great  pairf."  and 
often  danger  from  bleeding ;  finally  it 
hurts  the  wound  and  is  apt  to  destroy 
delicate  healing  processes  going  on  in 
it  ;  and  it  is  costly."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  method  of  irrigation  by  saline  so- 
lutions as  suggested  hy  Sir  Almroth 
Wright  is  devised  to  afford  every  pos- 
sible help  to  the  healing  wound. 

A  solicitor  making  an  appeal  for  e.v- 
cmption  from  militai-y  duty  remarked: 
"My  client's  work  is  the  making  of  um- 
brella sticks  and  if  anything  has  been 
In  the  national  interest  lately  it  has 
been  this  particular  industry,  in  view 
of  the  times  that  we  have  had  to  use 
vimbrellas." 

Another  applicant  for  exemption  do-  i 
scribed  himself  as  a  traveling  Baptist! 
ministev  and  boot  repairer.  1 


Sentimental  Drummers. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Behold   wliat   we  endure!    Rag  tuns 
tunes  generally  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Negro  origin.   But  not  all  of  them  are. 
thank  Fate.    Ethiopia,  which  made  such 
a  striking  e-xhibition  of  its  son.s'  valor 
in  Mexico  lately,  never  can  be  charged 
with  the  crazy  "songs"  that  come  from 
lower  New  York  or  Twenty-eighth  street 
dotted  with  cabaret  slang  for  names.. sug- 
gestive only  of  the  shabby  and  sordid 
the  dregs  in  the  gutter.     But  let  us  name 
some  of  what  I  call  the  wholesome  sort 
in  recent  years.    "In  the  Good  Old  Sum- 
mer Time."  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Wa- 
bash,"    "Has    Any    One    Hero  Seen 
Kelly?"  "l_~)own  on   the  Farm."  are.  I 
believe,  all  right.   Sometimes  when  in 
lonesome  leisure  at  a  hotel  in  New  Bed- 
ford, or  Worcester,  or  Somerswortii,  or 
Portland,  a  longing  man  drops  into  th^ 
parlor   after   dinner   and    begins  isoft 
pedall  at  the  piano  on  "Carry  Mc  Bacit 
to  Old  Virginny,"  or  "The  Last  Ro.se  of 
Summer."   or  "Tramp.  Tramp.  Tramp, 
the  Boys   ,.\i-e  Marching."   or  "Whei-q 
the  River  Shannon  Flows."  or  "Killar- 
ney,"  or  "Maryland."     He  may  .soft  I  v 
hum.  too.   By  and  by  the  faint"  melod.v 
is  wafted  to  the  eai-  of  a  traveling  nuii'i 
in  a  smoking  reverie  in  the  office.  Tf.» 
rises  quietly  and  is  slowly  drawn  bv  the 
concord  of  sweet  sounds.    "My  little  girl 
Play.s  that  '  says  he.  as  ho  peeks  in  at 
the  furtive  pianist.    Then  tbev  at  once 
open  up  and  talk  over  thing.s.  Plain, 
wholesome,  soulful  music  weaves  the  ile 
that  binds  them,  and  onlv  good  conien 
of  it  all.        WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 
Bi'ookline. 


Two  Courses. 

The  Parisian  hostess  now  warns  her 
guests  as  soon  as  the  soup  is  on  tha 
table,  "We  have  only  a  simple  little 
meal,  you  know;  just  a  couple  of  dishes, 
that's  all.  We  have  only  the  cook  and 
the  housemaid  left.  The  butler  is  at  the 
front,  and  very  fine  letters  he  writes  u». 
too."  There  is  talk  in  Paris  of  foundi.i,- 
the  "Two-Course  Dinner  Club."  so  tli.ir, 
after  the  war  there  will  be  healthrjl 
simplicity,  and  no  return  to  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  past.  This  reminds  us  of 
Capt.  Bathurst's  proposal  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  a  fine  of  £100  be  im- 
posed on  dinners  of  more  than  threa 
courses  and  the  wearing  of  silks,  .satins 
and  costly  furs.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  it  was  enacted  that  "no  man  shall 
be  allowed  more  than  two  course.'?  at 
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.ir  surr<''".  '  All  that  rtio  not  rn- 
•ly  a  fr^«>  estate  of  more  thun  fl'^n  a 
our  were  prohlbltcil  from  wpHrlng  furs, 
silks  and  sktns.  The  use  of  foreign 
•  loth  was  then  allowed  only  to  the  roval 
amity. 

Two  courses !     That   was   the  ordi- 
:iry   dinner   In    the    New    ICngland  of 
he  sixties;  meat  with  \CKelal)Ics.  llieii, 
ic  or  pies.     The  vegelnhles  were  puti 
■n  the  t:ible  with  the  meat  or  flsli  mivI' 
he  mistress  of  the  house  spooned  tlicm 
>r    the   cuest.     Father   carved.  Tb<i 
.'lest    knew    exactlv  what  tlie  la»""r. 
1  as — the  pie  Vas  on  a  side  table — and 
regulated   hi.*?   appetite  accordingly. 
\p.  could    not  say  :   "If   I   had   known  1 
'  lial   w:i.s   cominB   I  should   not  liavnl 
•  ten  so  much  of  this  or  that."  (^ood  ol>l  I 
lys!     "Won't    you     have  somclhinyi 
oni  the  castor?"  ] 
An    Englishman    lnsist."»    that  hlnck-' 
"rries  and  apple?  should  be  united  in 
e.    "RlackbcrrA"  and  apple  pie  is  e\  cr 
1  much  nicer  than  blackberry  pie,  and  I 
c  .«aine  Is'triie  of  Jam.     I  remember  I 
il   in  the  West  Counlr.v  a  most  de- 

■  talilc  pie  used  to  be  made  of  black- 

■  rrico  'and  a  particular  kind  of  cr;ib- 
<l>ple  Tllc  apples  V  or.  ncrrly  cut  iQ 
two,  without  peeling. 


36  arp  passionless  dream-women 
li.  ad  or  about  to  die.  In  his  tragedy 
"Man,"  there  is 

Much  of  madness  and  more  of  8|n. 

And  UoiTor  the  sou!  of  the  plot. 

But  there  is  also  the  Poe  of  "The 
City  In  the  Sea,"  "Israfel,"  "To 
Helen,"  and  "The  Haunted  Palace." 
This  Poe  is  also  lonely  and  incompar- 
able. 

FORERUNNERS 


'TROVINCIAL"  POE 


The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
of  July  23.  commenting  on  an  article 
about  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  published  in 
the  I^udon  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment, says:    "It  was  In  England  that 
Poe's  genius  found  Its  first  and  high- 
est  appreciation."     This  statement 
may  easily  be  disputed.    It  is  true 
that  poets  from  Tennyson  to  Henley 
ranked  Poe  as  the  first  of  American 
poets,  although  the  best  known,  the 
most  widely  read,  the  most  popular 
of  American   poets   in   England   is  | 
Longfellow.    But  it  was  not  in  Eng- 
land that  the  genius  of  Poe  was  first 
appreciated.    In  his  own  country  hei 
was    absurdly    underrated    by  col-^ 
leagTies  and  the  critical— especially Ijy 
the  Cambrldge-Concord-BoBton  school. 
To  Emerson  he  was  only  "the  Jingle- 
man." 

It  was  in  France  that  Poe  was  first 
ranked  according  to  his  deserts.  As 
a  writer  of  prose  he  was  made  known 
by  the  remarkable  translations  of 
Baudelaire,  although  Mme.  Isabelle 
Meunier  preceded  him  in  this  field. 
Years  later  Mallarme  made  an  equally 
remarkable  translation  of  "The  Ra- 
ven." It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
on  Poe's  influence  on  French  litera- 
ture after  the  translations  of  Baude- 
laire were  published.  This  influence 
is  still  strong.  It  has  been  marked  in 
England  and  other  countries.  Poe  is 
responsible  for  much  that  Is  great 
and  pitiably  weak  In  modern  litera- 
ture. 

The  London  Times  reviewer  of  a 
new  edition  of  Poe"s  works  describes 
the  teller  of  tales,  the  poet,  the  critic, 
as    "hopelessly    provincial."  "The 
Raven"  and  "The  Bells"  are  fit  only 
to   be  reqited  at  penny  readings; 
"Ulalume"  and  "Annabel  Lee"  are! 
little  better..  He  is  forced  to  admit! 
that  there  are  other  poems  of  magi- 1 
cal  quality.    There  is  something,  he  , 
Bays,  "that  takes  you  beyond  good ' 
and  evil,  beyond  sorrow  and  joy —  j 
something  that  all  the  romantic  poets  ' 
aimed  at  yet  never  attained  to,"  hut 
even  in  these  poems  he  finds  "pro- 
vincial artifices."    And  st  with  the 
tales  and  the  literary  criticism.  The 
reviewer  wonders  that  Poe  has  had 
"so  much  influence  with  so  little  to 
account  for  it." 

The  charge  of  "provincialism"  is 
an  astonishing  one.  If  any  writer  was 
free  from  provincialism  in  thought 
and  expression,  if  any  writer  has 
shown  no  traces  of  even  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  country  and  its  people  in 
his  work,  that  writer  is  Poe.  Nor 
was  he  a  cosmopolitan.    He  lived 
in  No-man's  Land.    He  talked  famil- 
iarly   with    the    dead.      He  saw 
strange  stapes  and  visions.  With 
them  and  apart  from  them  he  exer-| 
cised  his  curiously  analytical  spirit.  | 
He  was  obsessed  by  the  inevitable- j 
ness  of  death  and  the  conseqiient  cor-; 
ruption  of  the  body.    Never  was  a 
story-teller  or  a  romantic  poet  so 
.tsexual.    The  women  whom  he  com-| 
mernorated  in  verse  or  described  in 


A  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries 
>luotes  a  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's 
play  "Staple  of  News,"  which  seems 
appropriate  to  modern  naval  warfare. 
In  the  third  act  of  this  play  Thomas 
speaks  of  one  Comelius-Son,  who  had 
made  the  Dutch  an  "invisible  eel"  to 
sini*  the  shipping  In  Dunkirk  haven. 

It  is  automa,  rvms  under  water 
With  a  snug  nose,  and  has  a  nlmWe  tall 
Made  like  an  auger,  with  which  tail  she 
wriggles 

Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship  and  sinks  It 
straight. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  this  vessel 
existed  only  in  the  dramatist's  imag- 
ination, or  there  was  a  report  at  the 
time  of  some  submarine  experiment. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  long  before  the  birth  of  Jonson 
there  had  been  speculation  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  under-water 
navigation.  One  Dante,  of  no  kin  to 
the  poet,  endeavored  to  fly,  and  came 
to  grief  years  before  the  first  balloon 
ascension.  No  doubt  there  were  dar- 
ing airmen  before  Daldalus.  Dr.  Jon- 
son, In  "Rasselas,"  foretold  the  de- 
struction that  might  be  wrought  by 
aerial  foes.  An  Englishman  worked 
on  a  submarine  vessel  that  might 
take  Napoleon  away  from  St.  Helena. 
Benjamin  Robins  described  the  ad- 
vantage of  rifling  the  bores  of  can- 
non a  century  before  Armstrong  be- 
gan the  reformation  of  modern  gun- 
nery. Many  remember  when  Jules 
Verne's  story  of  an  avenging  subma- 
rine vessel  was  read  as  any  fantasti- 
cal tale  in  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night."  Who  knows  what 
thoughts  of  "incredible"  Inventions 
were  in  the  brain  of  Archimedes,  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci? 

There  are  few  Inventors  who  can 
truly  say:  "I  am  the  very  first."  Few 
inventors,  without  the  aid  of  another, 
inferior  in  nearly  all  respects,  bring 
their  Ideas  to  perfection  and  practi- 
cal use.  The  one  thing  lacking  is  a 
trifle,  but  it  escaped  or  baffled  the 
originator.  This  is  so  in  peace  as  in 
war.  TheVe  were  sewing  machines 
before  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  obtained  his 
patent.  There  have  been  inventors 
whose  endeavors  were  choked  by 
fear.  Roger  Bacon  was  long  thought 
to  be  a  sorcerer.  One  of  his  most  Im- 
portant treatises  is  in  a  cipher  that 
has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  There 
was  a  time  when  Edison  or  Marconi 
would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake 
as  a  lost  soul  In  league  with  Satan. 

In  the  :  i--. 
(Paris)  that  has  for  a  sub-title  "Hom- 
age to  England,"  there  are  many  trib- 
utes to  Shakespeare,  who.  in  M.  Paul 
Deschanel's  words,  "penetrated  to  the 
very  core  of  man." 

Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet  writes  that 
Shakespeare  dominates  the  wqrld.  Ev- 
ery young  girl  is  a  Juliet,  an  Ophelia, 
or  a  Cordelia;  every  royal  madman  is 
a  Hamlet;  every  jealous  man  an  Othello; 
every  miser  a  Shylock. 

M.  Edouard  Horriot  thinks  that  hom- 
age to  Shakespeare  Is  a  fitting  occasion 
to  define  English  genius,  for  "he  is  not 
a  myth,  he  Is  a  portion  of  England's 
"One  knows  all  the  foolish  suppositions 
that  his  Immense  work  has  suggested 
to  commentators  and  especially  to  Ger- 
man erudites.  Just  as  a  certain  Wolt- 
rnann  declared  that  one  should  call 
•yincl,  Wlncke;  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rottl,  Bohnrodt:  Arouet- Voltaire.  Auvid. 
and  Diderot,  Fietroh,  so  a  certain  Dries- 
mans  has  recognized  in  Shakespeare  an 
authentic  German.  Happily,  more  se- 
rious works  have  placed  the  dramatist 
In  his  proper  setting:  the  son  of  an  ac- 
tive and  respected  man:  instructed  cor- 
rectly according  to  the  methods  of  edu"- 
cation  of  his  day:  having  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages:  carried  away  very 
early  in  life  by  a  passion  for  the  stage; 
raising  himself,  step  by  step,  not  by 
means  of  a  cort  of  mystical  vocation, 
but  by  the  strength  of  hard  work:  an 
actor  like  our  Molicre:  passing  from 
acene  to  scene  and  from  one  surround- 
ing to  another:  possessing  a  practical 
mind,  It  would  seem,  since  he  ac-  j 
quired  at  least  a  comfortable  compc- 
ttncv;  .itt.Tchf-f]  to  hl3  country;  hnnnvc-d 


for  hl« 

tentive^  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
but  .alak>  to  the  realities  of  this  world; 
In  bhort.  a  true  Englishman,  of  the 
type  that  we  like,  having  led  a  loyal 
and  clean  life,  modest,  industrious,  reso- 
lute and  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  chimerical  being  Invented  for  t)j^- 
pleasure  by  a  (luarter  of  the  savanM 
across  the  Rhine."  We  give  the  trans- 
lation made  in  Paris. 

M.   Georges   L,ocomte   Imagines  what 
a    formidable    figure,    monstrous  and 
Clownl.sh,  Shakespeare  would  have  mfide 
out  of  William   II.;     "Bragging  of  bis 
virtue  In  speech  and  cynical  in  his  m  --; 
tlons;  a  coward  with  the  airs  of  a  bun 
affecting   in    his   discourse   the  a.'jr" 
of  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  v 
In  reality  he  possesses  the  greedy  s  - 
•f  an  unscrupulous  company  promoter, 
pacific  during  a  considerable  time  from  , 
fear  of  blows  and  risks,  then  allowing  | 
himself  to  be  dragged  into  war  through  j 
a  vain  weakness  and  a  threatening  un- 
popularity—distracted  by   a  vertigo  of 
domination  and  of  lucre  under  the  ap-  ' 
pearance  of  a  realist;  guilty  of  murder  | 
and    arson    between    two  hypocritical 
genuflexions  before  his  good,  old  Ger- 
man God,  of  whom  he  takes  possession  j 
.  with   the   most    familiar  ease   for   his  | 
fighting  arsenal.    With  what  contempt 
with  what  a  kick,  would  Shakespeare , 
have     disembowelled     this    sanguinary  I 
puppet,  and  revealed  all  the  void  andj 
Bhame  hidden  under  the  gaudy  vest- 
ments." ' 
M.     Stephen     Pichon     would  have^ 
Shakespeare's  Day  a  French  day.  "Letj 
ell  our  universities,  lyoeums,  colleges, 
■wherever    instruction    Is    given,  recalll 

-  what  manner  of  man  was  this  author 
of  so  many  masterpieces,  and  let  eternal 
lessons  be  drawn  from  them.  The  cause 
we  serve  is  his  because  It  Is  the  causej 
of  all  mankind,  because  it  Is  made  up 
of  justice,  reason  and  tenderness,  like 
the  genial  work  of  that  sublime  creative 
vriter,  by  turns  dazzling  and  fantastic, 
comical  and  mournful,  delicate  and  Im- 
passioned, mocking  and  Jesting— and 
above  all  these,  human  even  In  Its 
toughness  and  In  Its  Irony. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach  characterizes 
ehakespeare  as  the  greatest  Engllsh- 

-  i  rnan  and  the  most  English  of  the  Eng- 
ilish.  Voltaire  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand him;  Taine  did  not  discern 

'ieverything  In  *  Shakespeare's  plays. 
■{Neither  Racine  nor  Goethe  has  felt 
more  deeply  than  this  Englishman  the 
fceauty  and  joyousness  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean civilization.  "The  marrow  of 
lions  is  In  Shakespeare  as  in  England 
herself."  M.  Reinach  proposes  that 
I  when  the  tunnel  under  the  ESigUsh 
I  channel  Is  completed  the  statues  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Voltaire  should 
Btand  at  the,  English  end.  and  at  the 
tFrench  entrance  the  statues  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Edward  VII. 

The  English  poetic  literature  Is  In  the 
eyes  of  M.  Jean  RIchepin  the  finest  of 
all.  Shakespeare  and  Burns  might  have 
been  French.  Shakespeare  In  his 
fairyland.  In  comedy.  In  subtlety,  in 
many  things  Is  a  Celtio  po«t. 

M.  Firmln  Roz  sees  In  Shakespeare 
the  interpreter  of  his  race  and  his 
country.  He  Is  a  magician,  an  Imagina- 
tive realist,  a  creator  of  souls,  but  tell- 
ing the  truth  about  souls  did  not  turn 
him  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  i 
nvorld.  M.  Roz  also  speaks  of  the  man 
eescrlbed  by  Thomas  Hardy,  a  specifi- 
cally English  type,  "that  of  man  stead- 
fast In  his  designs,  with  determined  en- 1 
<^rgy,  capable  of  receiving  and  practis- 
ing the  great  lesson  of  discipline,  obedi- 
ence and  order  taught  to  us  by  the 
whole  world,  nature  and  society.  Ga- 
briel Oak,  DIggory  Venn,  WInterborne 
are  calm  and  patient  "because  their  per- 
manent contact  with  universal  life 
makes  them  understand  their  depen- 
dence and  their  force  of  -will  bends  in 
order  to  accept  It." 

M.  Maurice  Boucher  addresses  a 
poem  to  Shakespeare.  We  give  It  In  the 
rough  and  ready  translation  Into  Eng- 
lish published  in  La  Renaissance. 

One  of  the  crimes  of  this  abominable 
^ar,— And  of  It's  authors,  those  Imperi- 
al scoundrels,— Is  to  have  prevented  the 
eerene  heights,— From  hearing  a  single 
cry  rise  up  from  the  earth. 

A  unique  acclamation  comes  from  hu- 
man beings— Shakespeare,  towards  thy 
tercentenary  work  of  Glory,— And 
hymns  bursting  froth  to  celebrate  thy 
memory, — From  towns  and  fields,  from 
eeas  and  roads!  ^ 

This  chorus  without  a  discord,  this 
shadowless  splendor, — Poet,  saluting  thy 
Immortality,— Should  have  been  the 
pride  of  our  humanity,— Exalting  thee 
■With  one  heart  through  Innumerable 
mouths. 

One  hears  however  only  the  sound  of 
the  cannon.— Imprecations,  sharp  cries 
of  hatred,— And  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
those  shrieks  of  Gehenna,— Stifle  the 
happy  music  of  thy  name. 

Is  It  possible  In  this  struggling  red 
jiell,— To  honor  worthily  thy  sacred 
memory ?— Great  Englishman  thou  wast 
man  to  a  supreme  degree, — And  to  bless 
thee,  one  needs  an  immense  human 
■  peace. 

There  have  been  a  few  admirable 
translations  of  Shakespeare  into  French; 
Marcel  Schwob's  translation  of  "Ham- 
let"; Maeterlinck's  translation  of  "Mac- 
beth." 

■ii.e    first   mention   of    Shakespear»'  = 
name  in  a  French  book  ■was  In  a  trr 
latlon  of  Sir  William  Temple's  w- 
published  at  Utrecht  In  1C93;  althou  ; 
Eemy   de   Gourmont  mentions  a  note 
about  "Will.  Shakespeare"  in  a  manu- 
Bcript  catalogue  drawn  up  about  WSO  by 
one    Nicolas    Clement,    keeper    of  the 
King's  library.    Tho  nrticle  by  Remy  de 


Krifnce,  "  written  in  1904,  contains  inter- 
esting notes  about  French  translations 
of  Shakespeare,  thoSe  by  Laplace, 
I..ctourncvir,  Duels.  He  says  nothing 
about  those  by  Hugo  and  the  elder  Du- 
mas. In  a  later  essay,  the  one  on  "Mac- 
beth." sugsested  by  the  performance  of 
the  tragedy  under  the  supervision  of 
MHf  torlinck  and  his  wife,  Mme.  Leblanc. 
he  admlt.s  that  he  never  saw  a  play  of 
Bhakespearo's  in  the  theatre  without  be- 
ing d1.<sappolnted.  "I  shall  repent  as  long 
a.-;  I  llvo  m:.  going  to  the  Odeon  to  see 
•Julino  Caesar''  He  innuires  cii'^o'i"- 
ly  Into  the  reason  of  his  disappointment. 
I  l  It  because  the  plays  have  neither  a 
al  beginning  nor  end?  Is  it  because 
language  Is  archaic  as  that  of  Ron- 
<  lid  or  I>opo  de  Vega?  Enumeratinsr 
faults  In  "Macbeth,"  all  the  objections 
that  the  lover  of  Racine  can  ursje 
against  the  tragedy,  he  concludes:  "It 
seems  to  me  they  all  vanish— as  the 
witches  on  the  blasted  heath  nmid 
thunder  and  lightning— before  this  word; 
it  Is  Shakespeare." 

A  reprint  of  Alfred  deVlgny's  work? 
includes  his  translation,  or  rather  adap 
tatlon   of   "The  Merchant   of  Venice" 
("Shyloek"),  produced  for  the  flr.-^t  time 
about  U  years  ago,  and  "Le  More  do 
.  Venise."  which  made  its  flrst  appear- 
^  ance  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of 
j  1830.   A  review  of  these  translations— tbo 
reviewer  Is  "W.   P."— published  In  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  contains  much  In  ex- 
planation of  the  Tn".ig-prevaIIIng  attitude 
of  the  French  toward  Shakespeare.  The 
review  is  as  follows,  with  the  omission 
of  several  long  examples  of  the  French- 
man's verse: 
Vigny  was  In  some  respects  an  Ideal 
'  Interpreter  of  English  poetry.    He  com- 
bined personal  pride  and  pride  of  birth 
'  with  democratic  sentiment.    The  beau  ■ 
.  tlful    appealed    to    him    only    when  it 
verged    upon    the   sublime.     In   his  IC 
years  of  monotonous  barrack  life,  duty 
and  a  dignified  stoicism  had  come  to 
stand  to  him  for  religion.    He  had  lived  j 
for  some  years  In  England,  and  had 
married  an  English  lady,  whose  prema- 
ture death  deepened  his  natural  melan- 
.  choly.     Like   Byron— whose   genius  he 
worshipped  but  whose  later  vulgarity 
he    deplored— he    was    Inspired   In  his 
'  earlier  works  by  the  voluptuous  sombre- 
ness  of  the  old  Jewish  legends.    To  his 
admiration     for     Shakespeare  these 
translations  testify. 

To  explain  the  French  reluctance  to 
accept  Shakespeare,  one  must  seek  to 
explain  it.    To  do  so  would  be  to  w-rite 
the  history  of  French  poetry  from  Boi- 
leau  to  Hugo.    But  that  history  may  be 
summarized  by  saying  that  owing  to 
court  and  clerical  inlluence,  a  national 
love  of  logical  sequence,  and  the  pres- 
tige   of    Boileau   and    Racine,  French 
poetry    had    become    imprisoned    In    a  I 
metrical  form  which  made  for  rhetorical 
periphrasis  and  excluded  vigorous  idiom 
or  concrete  metaphor,  and  French  poeti- 
cal drama  in  a  form  which  accentuated  ; 
these  tendencies  by  excluding  Incident,  j 
In  his  preface  to  "Othello"  Vigny  refers  ; 
to  his  own  audacity  in  Introducing  a 
"mouchoir,"  of  which  there  has  been 
no  mention  in  Ducis's  1792  version,  and 
which  in  a  French  version  of  "Maria 
Stuart,"  in  1820,  had  been  described  as 
"tissu"  and  "don."    Another  choice  ex- 
ample of  this  "levelling  politeness"  was 
Ducis's  "Ces  mortels  dont  I'Etat  gage 
la  vigilance"— meaning  spies!    This  per- 
nicious anaemia  of  the  drama  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  convention  that  a 
tragedy  must  be  merely  the  decorously 
muffled  echo  of  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  curtain 
was  raised.    All  that  was  left  for  the 
select  company  on  the  stage  to  do  was, 
to  tell  one  another  how  the  mine  had 
been  laid,  how  the  explosion  was  getting 
along,   and  how  .they  were  taking  it. 
To  spin  the  dreary  tenuous  business  out 
"il    fallait.  "    says    Vigny,    "dans  des 
vestibules  qui  ne  menaient  a  rien,  des 
personnages  n'allant  nulle  part,  parlant  ■ 
de  peu  do  choses,  avec  des  idees  In-  I 
decises  et  des  paroles  vagues,  nu  peu  , 
agites  par  des  sentiments  mitigcs,  des  [ 
passions  paisibles.  et  arrivant  ainsl  a  i 
une  mort  gracieuso    ou    a    un  souplr 

^^hough  he  was  a  romantic  In  his  Ideas 
and  a  rebel  against  the  unities.  Vigny 
could  not  swallow  all  the  "Incongrul- 
]  ties"  of   Shakespeare.     It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."     In  missing  out 
I  the  Gobbos  and  distributing  the  func- 
tions of  Salanio  and  the  other  walkmg 
gentlemen   among  the   principle  char- 
acters.  Vignay  tightens  up  the  action 
and  actually  improves  on  the  original; 
and  the  omission  of  the  gold  and  silver 
suitors  is  simply  a  stage  exigency.  So 
•  also.  In  one  view  of  it,  is  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  scenes  by  fusion  and 
rearrangement.    In  "Le  More  de  Ven- 
ise" there  is  less  need  for  rearrange- 
ment than  In  "Shylock,"  for  the  tragic 
intensity  of  the  theme  makes  "Othello 
conform  more  closely  to  the  ■"classical" 
model  than  does  any  other  of  .Shakes- 
"  I  peare's  plavs.  There  is  also  less  need  for 
1  elision  of  characters.    Only  "Gratiano. 
i  Brother    to    Brabantio,"    and  "Clown. 
'  Servant  to  Othello."  are  dropped,  and 
Vignv's  dramatis  personae  number  12  as 
against   Shakespeare's   14,   whereas  in 
"Shylock"  he  reduces  Shakespeare's  20tr 
■ '    A  vital  matter  la- the  substitution  of  a 
ige  of  tepid  exclamatory  stuff  for  the 
l.ullient    highly    spiced    banter  with 
wliich     Shakespeare     concludes  "The 
!  Merchant  of  Venice."     And   to  make 
'  Othello's  dagger  stroke  the  signal  for 
I  the  fall  of  the  curtain  wa§  a  blunder  In 
■  taste  of    which  no    student  ot-  Greek 
I  drama  could  have  been  sruilty. 


Tilough  r'rcnch  "heroic"  verse  Sas  two 
styles — the  ordinary  or  "recitative"  and 
the  "chant" — -a  translation  of  a  whole 
play  of  Shakespeare's  into  French  alex- 
andrines can  never,  at  the  best,  be  any- 
i  thing  but  a  very  clever  tour  de  force. 
I  The  absence  of  anything  corresponding 
our  blank  verse  Is  a  serious  draw- 
!i  :  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  I 
remains  that  Germany  has  "got"  [ 
■~  akespeare  and   France  has  not — for: 
j  ihe   prose    versions   to    which    modern  i 
French  purists  restrict  themselves  are  ' 
■     'her  English  nor  French,  verse  nor  j 
The  alexandrine  can  render  the 
tional  "pitch"  of  Shakespeare,  but  it 
can  never  yield  anything  beyond  a  re-  i 
spectable  paraphrase  of  an  author  so  re-  ; 
I  I'^-te  with  forceful  idioms  and  concrete  I 
'  ffery  as  Shakespeare.  ; 
;he    French    convention — persisting; 
•     n  in  Hugo — is  that  a  metaphor  must 
he  worked  out  to  a  nicely  balanced  con-  , 
elusion  :  and,  where  there  are  two  meta-  ' 
phors  in  an  English  line,  the  French  ' 
translator  must   either  select  one  and  ■ 
make  a  couplet  of  it  or  miss  out  both  | 
and  sut)stltute  a  bald  abstraction.  Even 
in  prose  he  jibs  at  concrete  metaphor. 
A  standard  translation  renders  a  famous 


that  J'. 


couplet  in  "Macbeth" :  "Duncan  est 
dans  son  tombeau ;  il  dort  sans  inter- 
ruption." There  is  nothing  so  bad  as 
this  in  Vigny's  verse  translations.  Por- 
tia's speech  retains  all  Shakespeare's 
ideas  and  is  quite  effective;  Shylock's 
outbursts  lose  little  in  picturesqueness 
;irjrl  nothing  in  venom,  and  Lorenzo's 
ni'^onlight  rhapsody  is  excellent. 

In  "Le  More  de  Venise"  the  general 
style  is  even  on  a  higher  level.  The 
personage  who  loses  most  is  lago.  The 
decorous  alexandrine  excludes  altogether 
those  outbursts  of  coarse,  acrid,  and 
spiteful  sensuality  in  which  he  is  re- 
vealed with  such  terrible  vividness. 
Desdemona  takes  well  to  the  diction  of 
Hermione,  though  she  gets  a  little 
wordy  at  times,  and  never  rises  to  a 
supreme  height  of  simple  pathos. 
Othello  him.self  wears  the  ample  alex- 
andrine mantle  with  considerable  ma- 
jesty, though  it  now  and  then  conceals 
his  simple  soldierliness.  His  dying 
speech  very  fairly  illustrates  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  limitations  of  Racinean 
mould  when  molten  Shakespeare  is  run 
into  it — 

A  present.     Que  m'lmporte!     Ecrlvez  tout 

au  Doge, 

Ou  partez  pour  Venlso  et,  e'll  T0U8  inter- 

roge, 

Dltes:    'C'est  par  honneur  qu'll  lul  perca 
le  seln." 

Nommez-mol    hardlment    honourable  as- 
sassin ! 

On  lira  dans  ma  vie  un  crime,  et  non  des 

vice.s. 

J'al    peiit-etro   a   I'Etat   rendu  d'heureux 
services, 

N'en  parlons  plua  jamais  .... 
Bacontez  qu'un  soldat  qui  ne  pleura  Jamais 

Vous  a  montre  des  yeux  vaincus  

Parlcz  ainsi  de  moi;  puis  racontez  encore 
Que  dan.";  Alep  un  jour,  derobant  un  tresor, 
Un    Tiirc    au    turban    vert    profanalt  une 
eglise, 

Insultalt  un  Chretien;  le  More  de  VenlBs 
L'arreta;  vainemcnt  II  demanda  mercl, 
II  le  prlt  a  ia  gorge  en  le  frappant — alnsl! 


tlian  I.  He  didn't  know,  apparently,  in 
.uiy  case  he  didn't  give  away  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  But  he  did 
say  that  Sir  Tliomas  Bcec'ham  would 
probably  see  me  in  Hanwell  long  before 
I  saw  him  sail  for  America  when  he 
knows  far  better  than  I  can  say  how 
much  the  music  of  his  own  country 
needs  him  now.  To  you  Americans 
Heecham's  position  in  all  probability 
cannot  be  realized.  He  is  English 
rii\isic  in  the  sense  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  is  about  the  only  con- 
ductor of  either  orchestral  concert 
music  or  of  opera  in  English  who  really 
counts  in  London.  And  he  knows  well 
enough  that  this  being  the  case  his 
rightful  place  is  here— not  over  there. 
Moreover,  my  private  opinion  is  that 
is  helping  his  country,  as  are  many 
other  musicians,  in  other  ways  than  the 
merely  musical.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  the  musical  way  is  sufficient  tc 
keep  him  at  the  wheel,  which  only  he 
can  turn  to  any  kind  of  advantage. i 
And  htere  I  may  leave  tlie  fragments  of 
the  rumor.  There  is  not  one  single  atom 
of  truth  in  it.  That's  that!— Robin  H. 
Legge  in  the  Musical  Courier. 
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Bacon  and  the 


to  women  choristers. — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

New  songs  by  York  Bowen  were  sung 
by  his  wife  at  his  concert  of  Russian 
and  British  music  in  London  given  on 
July  4  before  his  departure  on  military 
service.  "Love  Untold"  won  in  a  re- 
cent competition  a  prize  awarded  by 
the  Society  of  British  Composers. 
"Another  group  consisted  ot  some  at-, 
tractive,  perhaps  a  little  too  meditative,'^ 
songs  by  Miss  Kathleen  Richards,  set. 
to  poems  by  Bliss  Carman  and  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagare.  They  shflwed  con- 
siderable ability,  and  aroused  much  in- 
terest." 

Can  anyone  tell  me  when  it  became 
more  or  less  compulsory  for  opera  con-  \ 
ductors  here  to  wear  white  gloves? 
The  remark  made  on  this  page  a  fort- 
night ago  has  brought  me  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  a  conductor,  who  states 
that  gloves  of  any  kind  or  color  must 
be  a  great  inconvehience  since  they 
prevent  the  full  play  of  the  fingers, 
which,  of  course,  as  Nikisch  showed  us. 
are  an  important  medium  of  expression. 
Enrico  Oswald,  a  Brazilian  pianist  of 
great  charm  whom  years  ago  I  knew  in 
Florence,  often  played  Chopin  to  me 
with  thin  gloves  on;  but  Florence  is  the 
coldest  place  on  earth. — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  an 
artist  than  to  sing  only  once  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,"  said  Mme.  , 
Alda  when  discussing  the  appearance  of 
American  singers  at  the  Metropolitan, 
and  her  opinions  are  of  value,  as  the 
operatic  career  at  the  present  day  is 
entirely  familiar  to  her.  "I  defy  any 
singer  to  do  herself  credit  under  any 
such  circumstances.  The  nervousness 
of  feeling  that  this  is  to  be  her  only 
chance  to  make  good  would  prove  too 
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"Secret  Shakes- 
perean  Seals:  Rev- 
elations of  Rosi- 
Rosicrucians  crucian  Arcana," 
by  "Fratres  rosae  crucis  '  or  Brothers 
of  the  Rosy  Cross,  is  published  by  H. 
Jenkins,  London,  8s.  6d.  net.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  characterizes  it  as  a  curious 
book— "even  to  the  price  which  is  not 
as  other  book  prices  are." 

"The  fundamental   idea  of  this  vol- 
ume is  that  the  books  which  were  really 

written  by  Bacon,  though  publislied  l[  much  for  any  singer."  It  has  been  de- 
under  the  names  of  other  authors,  eon-  j  cided  that  in  the  future  there  shall  be 
tain  a  number  of  secret  signs  or  seals,  ij  no  more  single  appearances  for  Amer- 
which  were  introduced  by  Bacon  In  j^an  singers.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
order  to  establish  their  true  origin  ,j  place  them  in  thye  regular  company 
among  the  cognoscenti  of  his  time  and  j  there  will  be  no  engagements  at  all  for 
also  with  posterity.  These  signs  or  seals  '|  them.  Probably  there  will  be  in  the 
are-  of  a  numerical  character.  One  ot  l:  future  fewer  regrets  for  artists  who 
the  most  important,  apparently,  is  the  j  have  been  foolish  enough  in  their  am- 
number  287.  That  is  the  number  of  let-  j  bitions  to  sing  once  at  the  foremost 
ters  in  the  well  known  verses  to  the 
reader,  opposite  the  Droeshout  portrait 
in  the  Shakespeare  folio,  begmnmg 
'This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put.' 
Vt  is  also  the  number  of  'large  letters' 
on  the  frontispiece  to  Bacon's  'Advance- 
,!ment  of  Learning,'  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  the  verses  on  Shakespeare  s 
i  monument  at  Stratford,  and  the  number 
of  the  large  letters  on  the  Bacon  monu- 
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Oh  where  and 
Oh  where  did 
you  get  that 
most  fascinat- 
ing rumor,  the  which  I  have  heard  from 
many  quarters  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, to  the  effect  that  our  dearly  and 
well  beloved  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  in- 
tends to  travel  to  your  country  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  being  Intro- 
duced to  your  public,  under  the  aegis  of 
Hugo  Goerlitz,  as  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton opera?  I  have  laughed  over  that  ru- 
mor more  than  I  have  laughed  over  any- 
thing since  the  war  began,  because  I 
happen,  happily,  to  know  Sir  Thomas  so 
well  that  I  cannot  help  picturing  to  my- 
self that  genial  soul  being  "bear-led"  or 
"introduced"  to  you  all  by  any  human 
being  whatsoever!  Of  course,  I  have  not 
the  very  slightest  doubt  that  any  im- 
presario would  love  dearly  to  exploit  the 
great  little  man,  but  he  usually  la  his 
own  manager. 

T  rather  fancy  you  would  like  him 
above  all  things,  as  we  do,  because  of 
his  "damnable  Independence."  when  he 
may  elect  to  go  ver  t  see  you.  But 
that  voyage  is  not  yet  to  be  undertaken 
and  the  day  is  still  a  long  way  off  ere 
Sir  Thomas  will  quit  his  native  land  and 
still  farther  off  when  he  will  quit  it  for 
your  country  under  the  leadership  of 
anybody  but  himself. 

As  a  fact  the  rumor  of  his  intended 
American  visit  became  so  persistent 
here  that  I  determined  to  find  out  for 
myself  just  precisely  how  the  matter 
stood  and  how  the  rumor  came  into  be- 
ing. So  this  afternoon  I  hunted  Sir 
Thomas  round,  but  failed  to  find  him 
personally,  as  he  was  resting  before 
conducting  a  performance  at  his  own 
theatre,  the  Aldwych.  of  an  English 
"Tristan  and  Isolde"  tonight.  But  I 
did  see  his  faithful  henchman  and  busi- 
ness man.ager  from  whom  he  has  no 
secrets,  the  redoubtable  Donald  Baylis, 
who  -Is  more  than  the  strongest  of 
barbed  wire  fences  in  protection  of  his 
friend  and  patron.  I  asked  Baylis 
l)lum  out  what  the  truth  was  about  the 
rumor,  and  his  answer  was  character- 
istic of  the  stalwart  Lancashire  "lad." 
He  put  his  thumbs  into  his  armpits, 
looked  at  me  and  asked,  "Do  you  know 
my  dear  Robin  (everybody  calls  me  by  my 
Christian  name  here)  how  far  Hanwell 
from  here?"  Hanwell,  I  may  explain 
Is  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that  I  could  only  guess  the  dis- 
tance, and  my  tone  was  meant  to  eug- 


nient  at  St.  Albans.  The  counting,  it  Is 
true  sometimes  requires  a  little  ex-  ^ 
plan'ation.  For  example,  in  the  last  | 
in.stance  the  year  1626— when  Bacon 
died- is  counted  as  15  letters,  and  Ba-  , 
con's  age.  65,  is  reconed  as  13,  by  add- 
ing in  each  case  the  figures  together. 
These  are  among  the  simpler  instances. 
The  less  obvious  examples  sometimes 
require  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  addi- 
tion or  deduction  before  the  desired 
figure  is  obtained.  Other  numbers  are 
equally  significant  to  the  authors  Num- 
ber 287  is  the  Kaye  cypher  count  of  the 
letters  in  'Fra.  Rosicrosse,'  and  157  is 
the  count  of  the  same  in  the  simple 
cypher.  In  the  latter  33  is  the  count 
of  Bacon,  and  66  of  'Fra.  Baconi' ;  while 
111  which  frequently  appears,  is  the 
Kaye  cypher  count  of  Bacon.  These 
confident  assertions  have  a  very  mys- 
terious sound,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
authors  rather  takes  away  the  reader  s 
breath.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  way 
in  which  the  secret  signs  are  discovered 
in  the  last  pages  of  'Cymbehne.' 

Roman  letters  In  last  line.  38 
Deduct   five   Roman  word^ 

bracketed   ^ 

33=Bacon. 

Roman  letters  In  last 

speech  

Italic  letters   18 

Eoman  letters  bracketed...  2i 

lll=Bacon. 

Wrong  page  number   993 

Deduct  correct  page  number  803 


100=Francl8  Bacon 


American  opera  house. — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Even  in  these  days  of  stress  and  storm 
the  subject  of  the  cuckoo's  notes  re- 
mains a  hardy  annual.  More  than  one 
contemporary,  we  notice,  has  found 
space  for  correspondence  on  that  ever- 
recurring  topic.  In  our  ignorance  we 
had  always  supposed  tl  t  the  cuckoo's 
"call"  varied  between  a  major  (rather 
flat)  third  and  a  minor  third.  But  one 
more  omniscient  than  ourselves— Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan— vouches  for  it  that 
early  in  the  spring  the  cuckoo's  Inter- 
val is  that  of  a  major  second,  and  "as 
he  grows  up  the  higher  note  takes  on 
an  auxiliary  or  grace  not  of  a  bird 
from  tlie  lower;  after  this  he  discards 
the  second  and  sings  a  major  third. 
Finally  the  interval  becomes  a  fourth." 
As  to  the  latter  the  present  writer  will 
cheerfully  indorse  the  authority  quoted, 
for  only  last  Sunday  he  heard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chorley  wood  a  cuckoo 
singing  (with  more  than  one  encore) 
the  interval  of  a  perfect  fourth. 
Cuckoos,  apparently,  are  too  conserva- 
tive to  approve  of  the  "terrible" 
tritone.  Among  several  letters  on  the 
subject  in  a  .Sunday  paper  was  one 
solemnly  suggesting  that  a  cuckoo  re- 
ferred to  by  the  writer  of  a  previous  let- 
ter might  "have  been  singing  a  minor 
third,  and  not  an  augmented  second." 
But  even  the  unconscious  humor  of  this 
remark  pales  into  insignificance  by 
comparison  with  the  statement  of  a  cor- 
respondent in  another  paper  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  'Jieard  a  thrush  "distinctly 
whistle  the  three  notes  of  the  minor 
sub-dominant  chord,  followed  by  the 
three  notes  of  the  tonic  of  the  relative 
major,"  and  in  perfect  tune.  That 
thrush,  we  suspect,  must  have  escaped 
from  captivity  in  the  house  of  a  learned 
theorist.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Of  much  interest  is  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
suggestion  that  the  coming  of  the  cine- 
matograph has  given  the  actor  immor- 


tality.    "The   joy   of   the  picture-play 
•  This  kind  of  argument  leads  in  these  |  work,"  he  says,  "is  that,  if  it  be  worthy 
pages  to  most  remarkable  conclusions.        jg  ^lot  just  for  the  moment.    In  art  I 


"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  .  am  a  Socialist.  My  impulse  is  to  give 
valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  I  whatever  I  have  of  value  to  the  multi- 
generous  reproduction  of  a  large  num-  ,  tude.   And  the  greatest  of  all  multitudes 


ber  of  fac-similes  of    the    pages  and 

illustrated  plates  ort  which  the  authors' 
have  worked,  and  in  each  it  is  clearly 
shown  by  what  particular  manner  of 
count  the  seal  or  sign  has  been  traced 
The  work  represents  an  amount  of  pa- 
tient industry  and  eager  research  which 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  candor 
of  the  authors  is  above  reproach,  be- 
cause they  reveal  without  hesitation 
the  processes  by  whieh  they  reach  their 
conclusions.  But.  so  far  as  we  unaer- 
stand.  we  cannot  pretend  to  De  con- 
vinced." 

Notes  About  Many  will  re- 

gret     that  the 

Music,  Musicians  ^^^^^  church! 

and  the  Stage  choristers  who 
came  out  on  strike  against  a  threat- 
ened introduction  ot  "female  labor" 
have  returned  victorious.  Mixed  choirs 
are  no  longer  a  novelty,  even  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  ought  to  be- 
come more  widespread  now  that  so 
many  male  singers  have  been  called  to 
the  colors.  In  Scotland  the  "four-part 
choir."  c-onsi-sting  of  male  and  female 
voices,  is  the  general  rule,  and  one  can- 
not conceive  a  "United  British  Church 
that  excluded  the  girls  from  its  choir 
.stall.-!  Manv  of  our  leading  Noncon- 
formist rhurche.s,  like  the  City  Temple, 


is  posterity.  The  actor  lived  but  for  his 
generation.  Now,  by  the  cinema,  his 
art  is  registered  for  all  time."  , 

"Into  the  night  go  one  and  all,"  j|en- 
ley  wrote  in  his  ballad  of  actors.  Their 
triumphs  are  writ  in  water.  Their  art 
is  not  of  an  age,  but  for  a  moment. 
A  brilliant  piece  of  description  may 
preserve  for  us  something  of  what  they 
did.  There  were  men  who  could  write 
who  watched  Garrick  and  the  Siddons 
and  Kean,  and  yet.  but  for  particular  de- 
tails of  this  or  that  piece  of  business, 
we  know  really  nothing  of  what  the  art 
of  those  great  artists  was  like.  "The 
best  In  this  kind  are  but  shadows" 
when  once  the  curtain  Is  down.  For 
some  time  past,  it  Is  understood,  the 
British  Museum  has  been  preserving 
gramophone  records  of  interest.  How 
interesting  it  would  be  If  we  could  have 
reproduced  the  voices  of  Burbidge  and 
Betterton  in  "Hamlet."  'Who  would  not 
go  to  see  a  film  which  reviewed  for  us 
Garrick's  Lear  or  Kean's  Shylock?  And 
no  doubt  posterity  will  feci  for  tho 
actors  of  our  time  what  we  feci  for  the 
actors  of  the  past.  But  admitting  the 
efficiency  of  the  gramophone  and  the 
cinematograph,  is  it  quite  just  to  say 
that  by  their  means  the  actor's  art  "Is 
registered  for  all  time"?  However  we 
;  analyze  the  means  by  which  an  actor 
;  sways  his  audience,  we  must  allow 
1  something  for  the  mere  presence  of  the 


I  man  or  woman,  the  sensation  given  by 
I  the  knowledge  that  there  before  us  is  a 
j  living  per.sonality.  It  is  this  element 
I  which  distinguishes  the  actor'.3  art  from 
all  others.  You  read  a  oooK,  you  look 
at  a  picture,  you  divine,  perhaps,  the 
character  of  author  or  painter,  but  he 
has  not  worked  in  reliance  upon  his 
presence  as  you  read  or  look.  The  qual- 
ity rather  absurdly  called  "personal 
magnetism"  is  not  one  of  his  weapons. 
But  it  is.  and  must  always  be,  part 
of  the  actor's.  "We  su.spect  that  it  is 
as  much  by  this  power  as  by  any  bril- 
Uance  of  technique,  graces  of  voice  or 
person,  or  even  inslg:ht  Into  character 
that  the  greatest  actors  have  made 
their  appeal.  And  It  Is  just  this  which 
In  the  nature  of  things  neither  gramo- 
phone nor  cinematograph  can  repro- 
duce. None  the  less,  their  records  may 
well  be  not  merely  interesting,  but 
valuable  to  posterity,  and  though  they 
cannot  do  justice  to  a  great  actor  they 
may  at  least  save  from  oblivion  some- 
thing of  his  spirit  and  something  of  his 
thought^London  Dally  Telegraph. 


M.  Marc  Henry,  a  French  librettist 
who  wrote  extensively  for  the  Berlin 
theatres  before  the  war,  describes  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris  how  Bchuh- 
mann,  of  the  well-known  Berlin 
Circus,  Insisted  on  bringing  a  Zeppe- 
lin into  a  scene  laid  In  India  and  on 
having  Count  Zeppelin  himself  put  the 
British  to  flight  by  ra.ining  down  bombs 
upon  them  from  his  airship.  The  old 
showman  would  not  listen  to  any  Db- 
Jectlons.  "Give  the  people  a  Zeppeli.1, 
jand  let-  It  blow  up  the  English."  he  Je- 
clared,  "and  we  shall  coin  money.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  popular."  His  idea 
was  to  work  the  play  something  liko 
this:  Part  of  India  was  in  revolt.  The 
British  were  crushing  the  rebellion  and 
on  the  point  of  carrying  all  before  thorn, 
when  the  Zeppelin  appears  on  the  scene. 
At  the  same  time  Germania  would  enter 
the  ring,  while  partisans  of  the  aero- 
plane would  ridicule  and  deride  the  Zep- 
pelin. Germania  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  by  coming  forward,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  old  Count's  neck  and 
embracing  him  fervently.  The  band 
would  strike  up  "Deutschland  ubor 
Alles,"  the  airship  would  sail  aloft 
("I've  a  fine  scheme  for  making  it 
work."  said  Schuhmann),  and  the  Brit- 
ish would  be  blown  to  atoms  by  its 
bombs. — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  July  10. 

The  Herald  has  mentioned  the  fact 
that  a  Worcestershire  vicar  and  rural 
dean  did  not  allow  the  ■performance  of 
the  Dead  March  from  "Saul"  at  a  me- 
morial service  for  Lord  Kitchener,  be- 
cause Handel  was  a  German.  The  Her- 
ald also  published  the  protest  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  To  this  London  jour- 
nal "Englishman"  addressed  a  letter. 
]"In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the 
'Dally  Telegraph  was  among  the  first 
Ito  raise  its  voice  on  behalf  of  British 
jlnterests  in  music,  pointing  out  in  more 
jthan  one  specially  written  article  how 
imperative  it  was  that  we  should  take 
! stock  of  things  and  continue  to  get  some 
jof  our  own  back.  Some  of  the  advice 
i  it  .gave  was  in  connection  with  this  very 
subject  of  funeral  music,  citing  pieces 
j  by  British  moderns  which  could  be  suit- 
ably selected.  The  object  of  the  writer 
appeared  to  be  twofold;  on  the  one 
hand,  to  get  away  from  custom,  whicli 
rhad  obtained  for  foreign  pieces  a  mon- 
opoly,  divided  between  Beethoven, 
Chopin  and  Wagner's  Siegfried  marcli; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  so  encourage 
our  own  people  that  more  works  of  the 
kind  might  be  composed.  Alas!  for 
v/ords  of  wisdom  well  meant,  events 
have  not  moved  in  the  direction 
counselled.  Thanks  to  those  who  pull  the 
strings,  no  national  day  h.-is  passed 
without  a  fillip  to  foreign  music.  The 
solemn  anniversary  service  for  the  war 
at  St.  Paul's?— foreign  music.  Lord  Rob- 
erts?—foreign  music.  Nurse  Cavell?— 
foreign  music.  Memorial  service  for 
Lord  Kitchener  at  Westminster  Abbey? 
—foreign  music.  And  other  occasions 
could  be  mentioned.  Curiously  enough, 
this  condition  of  things  is  too  frequently 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  Guards 
band.  When  are  we  to  consider  that  w», 
have  a  national  day?  The  stereotyped 
plea  is  'a  graceful  compliment  to  our 
allies.'  Do  they  pay  us  these  compli- 
ments on  their  natiopal  days?  Was  there 
a  British  piece  at  Gallleni's  service? 
Viewed  from  this  aspect  even  the  rak- 
ing up  of  Handel's  birth  may  not  be  s-t 
odd  after  all.  It  is  true  that  the  good 
old  Saxon  was  identified  with  English 
life  for  50  years,  and  that  his  march 
has  served  so  well  over  a  century  on 
many  worthy  occasions;  but  extreme 
provocation  can  drive  one  far.  Mercutlo 
found  it  necessary  to  curse  his  friend's 
house  as  well  as  his  enemy's." 

In  "New  Brooms,"  by  Colman. 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1776, 
Crotchet  says:  "Operas  are  the  only 
real  entertainment — the  plain  unor- 
namented  Drama  is  too  flat- — common 
dialogue  is  a  dry  imitation  of  nature 
as  insipid  as  real  conversation,  but 
In  an  Opera  the  dialogue  is  refeshed 
by  an  Air  every  instant.  —  Two 
Gentlemen  meet  in  the  Park,  for 
example,  admire  the  place  and  the 
weather:  and  after  a  speech  or  two, 
the  Orchestra  take  their  cue,  tho 
music  strikes  up.  one  of  the  characters 
takes  a  genteel  turn  or  two  on  tho 
stage  during  the  Symphony,  and  then 
breaks  out: 

"When  the  breezes 
Fan  the  trees-es,  etc." 
New   productions    in    London    in  the 
fall:     Sir  George  Alexander  will  pro- 
duce  a    new    comedy    by    Miss    K.  .\. 


ru;.,  the  ......  ^ 

At    \'  a 
■•   by   1  Ai  Tlie 

"Tlie    MisUauiii^r  L.ady." 
omcdlps:      •'Hieh    Jinks"  :it 
''.I;   "^e  Liq-ht  Blues"   at  the 
->■;  and  n  now  iiioro  ^>y  Har- 
Vovollo  at  llio  i;ai(^ty. 

•  y  has  sc<i!ied  from  Pir 
:iri  thf'  rrovlnoial  rlphta 
and  of  "David  Garrlck" 
for  his  tail  tour. 

The  rroinenado  Concerts  In  London 
win  be  held  as  usual,  beginning  tow- 
ards the  end  of  Au«ust. 
T.lonel  Tertls.  who  has  just  returned 
1  the  Belgian  front,  where  he  has 
1  playing  to  the  soIdIers»  of  the  Bel- 
li arn\y,  was  received  by  King  Al- 
lien  and    Queen    Elizabeth,    who  pre- 
sented   him    with    their  autographed 
photographs.   Mr.  Tertls  was  considered 
r.t  one  time  for  the  position  of  first 
violin  In  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra.  Ho  came  to  this  country  and  de- 
cided to  go  back  to  London. 

Arthur  Winckworth  Is  now  the  man- 
ager of  the  Carl  Rosa  Companj',  suc- 
reedlng  Walter  van  Noordcn.  who  died 
suddenly  a  fpw  months  ago.  Mrs.  f^arl 
Rosa  Is  a  director.  Arthur  Fagge  a-^d 
•'Henrlquez  de  la  Fuente,  -n-ho  vlsiiod 
■^lon  when  Mr.  Hammersteln  brought 
ompany  here  for  the  last  time,  are 
conductors. 
I'rince.ss  Henry  of  Battenberg,  -whose 
song,  "Retrospection,"  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention.  Is  probably  the  most 
musically  gifted  member  of  our  Royal 
house,  in  her  girlhood  she  studied  thp 
pianoforte  with  Sir  Charles  Halle  and 
Mr.s.  G.  P.  Anderson— who  enjoyed  the 
distinctlbn,  -we  believe,  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  appear  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert.  (Her  husband  was  Master  of 
the  Queen's  Music.)  From  Madame  Fer- 
rari the  Princess  had  singing  lessons. 
Besides  the  one  mentioned,  her  Royal 
Highness  has  composed  three  songs. 
"Stinny  Month  of  May."  "The  Green 
Cavalier's  Song,"  and  "The  Blue-eyed 
Maiden's  Song,"  the  two  latter  beln? 
settings  of  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  poem.s. 
A  Kyrle  In  E  flat  composed  by  her  was 
sung  In  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
on  March  4,  1SS3,  while  several  hymn 
tunes  stand  to  her  credit,  and  have 
been  frequently  sung.— London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Jean  Nougues  composed  music  for  a 
matinee  for  soldiers  In  London  June  39 
and  conducted  the  orchestra. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


i>ept.  J4  was  the 

propriet  .' iih  the 

exception  (M  ill.  poii'ii.-  I  o\  i;i  ing  the 
publication  of  those  13  l.ssues.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Whelldon  was  either  the  .sole 
or  the  Joint  proprietor  of  the  paper  dur- 
ing the  more  than  13  years  di;ring  which 
It  was  published.  The  paper  was  at 
first  "Published  •  •  •  by  William  W. 
AVhelldon  and  George  Raymond."  so  I 
suppose  that  Mr.  Wheildon  and  Mr. 
Raymond  were  partners  In  the  pro- 
prletorh.hip  of  the  paper. 

There  was.  in  the  first  column  of  the 
first  page  of  Ihe  first  Issue  of  the  paper, 
a  salutatory  signed.  "William  W.  Wheil- 
don &  Co.."  and  in  the  first  column  of 
the  .second  page  of  that  Issue  was  an- 
other salutatory,  signed.  "The  Publish- 
ers." In  the  latter  salutatory  it  was  I 
stated  that  "Subscriptions  will  be  re- 1 
celved  at  the  book  store  of  the  publish- 
ers." What  book  store  was  that?  Was 
Mr.  Wheildon  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
booksellers?  I  find  no  suih  firm  listed 
in  any  Boston  directory  at  that  time.  The 
earliest  Charlestowii  directory  that  I 
have  seen  is  for  the  year  1831.  and  no 
such  firm  Is  listed  In  that  directory.  Who 
was  George  Raymond?  He  was  not  list- 
ed In  any  Boston  directory  of  that  time  ' 
or  in  the  Charlestown  directory  of  1831. 
In  the  sketch  of  Mi.  Wheildon.  given  in 
Appletons'  Cyclopaedia  of  .Vmerican  Bi- 
ography the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  .\urora  is  erroneously  given  as  j 
May,  IS-.T. 

Was  not  Mr.  Wheildon  the  originator  [ 
of  the  expression— which  has  long  been  ? 
In  use  as  slang— "Who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson?"   The  "Bunker-Hill  Auror.i  ami 
Boston   Mirror"    of   Saturday  evening 
I  Aug.  5.  1S37.  had  an  article  descriptive! 
of  an  incident  of  the   riot  which   oc-  i 
Icurred  In  Broad  street.  Boston,  on  June 
11,  1S37.  and  in  that  article  the  expres- 
sion "Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?"  was 
I  used.    Does  any  one  know  of  an  earlier 
'  use  of  that  expression?   In  that  Incident 
I  of  the  Broad  street  riot  as  narrated  In 
the    "Bunker-Hill    Aurora   and  Boston 
I  Mirror"  of  Aug.  5.  1S37.  the  name  of  the 
j  person  who  Inquired  "Who  struck  Billy 
I  Patterson?"  was  given  as  Patrick  Mc- 
)  Mahonie.    If  such  an  incident  of  the 
riot  actually  occurred,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  names  "Billy  Patterson" 
and    "Patrick    McMahonie"    are  p.«eu- 
donymous.     In   the    Boston  directories 
•  of  1S36,  1837  and  1S.3R  "William  Patterson, 
i  mariner.  Leveret  street"  (the  name  of 
the  street  was  so  spelled  In  the  Boston 
directories  of  that  period),  was  listed, 
but  no  Patrick  McMahonie  or  an.v  other 
person  having  that  surname  was  listed 
In  the  Boston  directories  of  either  of 
those  years.    Is  there,  indeed,  any  such 
surname  as  "McMahonie"? 
Brookline.  SUBURBANITE. 


Gocd  my  lord,  will  you  eee  the  editors 
well  bestowed?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  b« 
veil  used,  for  they  are  the  abstract  and 
rrlef  chroniclers  of  the  time.  After  your; 
death  you  had  better  have  a  bad  epitaph 
than  their  111  report  while  you  live. 


Wheildon  and  "Patterson." 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  the  forenames  of  Mr.  Whelldon 
of  the  Buker  Hill  Aurora,  "Baize"  Is 
correct  In  his  "Indistinct  memory  that 
they  embraced  the  capitals  W.  W."   Mr.  | 
UTielldon's  full  name  was  William  Will-  1 
der  Wheildon.   When  his  middle  name  la  1, 
given   In   print,   it   Is   generally   given  j 
erroneously  as  "Wilder." 

The  first  number  of  the  Aurora  bore 
the  date  of  Thursday  morning.  July 
12,  1827.  The  number  of  the  paper  next 
after  that  of  Thursday  morning.  Dec. 
27.  1827  bore  the  date  of  Saturday  eve- 
ning. Jan  5.  1828.  and  "Saturday  eve- 
ning" thenceforth  continued  to  be  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  till 
.\prll  2.  1870.  when  the  date  was  changed 
from  "Saturday  evening"  to  "Saturday." 
At  first  the  full  name  of  the  paper  was 
"Bunlier  Hlli  Aurora  and  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Journal." 

With  the  Issue  of  Jan.  10.  1829.  Its  full! 
name    was    changed    to  "Bunker-HlU 
Aurora";  with  the  Issue  of  Feb.  9.  1833. 
to  "Bunker-HIll  Aurora  and  Middlesex 
County  Advertiser";  with  the  Issue  of 
Saturday  evening.  Feb.   29.  1834  (error 
for  Saturday  evening.   March   1.  1834), 
"Bunker-HIll    Aurora    and  Boston 
Mirror";   with   the   Issue   of  Saturday 
^nlng,  Jan.  5,  1866  (error  for  Satur- 
evening.  Jan.  6.  1S66),  to  "Bunker- 
Hill   Aurora."   and   with   the  Issue  of 
-Vprll  2.  1870,  to  "Bunker  Hill  Aurora." 
The  change  of  the  name  of  the  paper 
r,    March    1,    1834.    from  "Bunker-HIll 
•■-Ta  and  Middlesex  County  Adver- 
'  to  "Bunker-Hlll  .\urora  and  Bos- 
Mirror"    was   on   account   of  the 
iing  with   It  on  that  date  of  the 
ston    Masonic    Mirror."     The  last 
•J  of  the  paper  was  that  of  Sept.  24. 
which  consisted  of  only  two  pages, 
regular  number  of  the  paper's  pages 
•.S  four.    During  the  period  covering 
•    publication  of  the  12  issues  of  the 
•  •   f-r.ni    \rril  2  to  June  IS.  1870,  and, 
I--&UCS    from    SfTj*.    10    to  1 


The  Practical  Ancients. 

In  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  "The  Staple 
of  News,"  (  1605)  there  is  not  only  a 
Jocose  allusion  to  a  submarine,  "an  In- 
visible eel."  to  sink  the  shipping  in  the 
haven  of  Dunkirk,  "a  most  brave  device 
to  murder  their  flat  bottoms."  Fitton 
tells  of  Spinola's  project  of  bringing  an 
army  In  cork  shoes  across  the  channel 
and  landing  at  Hardwich: 

K\\  his  horse 
Are  shod  with  cork,  and  fouracore  pieces 

of  ornii.-incp. 
Moiinted  up  on  cork-carrla^es,  with  bladders 
Instead  of  wheels,  to  run  the  passage  over 
.K%  a  spring  tide. 

Nor  Is  the  cyclometer  a  strictly  mod- 
ern Invention:  Witness  the  hodometer 
described  b.v  Vitruvius.  It  was  attached 
to  wheels  to  measure  the  distance  tra- 
versed. "By  a  system  of  three  small 
boxes  with  catch  adjustments  a  pebble 
was  dropped  into  the  lowest  box  at  the 
end  of  each  mile  traversed."  The  trav- 
eller at  the  end  of  the  journey  counted 
the  pebbles.  But  there  were  later  ho- 
dometers or  odometers  fashioned  other- 
wise. Thomas  Jeffereson  paid  one 
Leslie  $10  for  one  In  1791. 


Random  Notes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Dunderberg  song  recalls  one  that 
a  chum  of  mine  used  to  sing: 

The  cleaver  hani;  on  the  nhltewasbed  wall. 
Nobody  came  at  the  batcher's  call. 
The  sausage  machine  was  not  In  nla.T 
So  the  butcher  boy  bad  a  holiday. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  reference  to 
"Osslan's  Serenade"  calls  to  mind  a 
slight  change  that  we  boys  made  in  one 
verse.  We  changed  the  last  line  of  the 
couplet: 

.\nd  the  wild  srazcUe  with  its  silvery  feet. 
I'll  give  tbee  for  a  pla;.  mate  sweet. 

to  "I'll  give  to  thee  for  sausage  meat." 
V.'hen  Osslan  E.  Dodge  was  in  our 
town,  some  of  the  people  were  so  much 
pleased  with  the  concert  that  tliey  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  stop  another  night, 
but  he  refused,  saying  it  was  always 
best  to  go  out  on  a  full  tide. 

Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  singing  "Shall 
we  gather  at  the  river?"  We  always 
designated  It  as  the  milkman's  song. 
He  speaks  of  the  boy's  funeral  In  the 
church.  That  calls  up  a  story  of  my 
father.  A  man  of  his  acquaintance 
lived  with  an  aunt  as  long  as  he  could, 
but  the  relations  became  so  strained 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  The  aunt 
died  and  at  the  funeral  In  the  c.'iurch 
the  nephew  wa.=  present.  When  he 
came  to  look  on  her  face,  he  said:  "Well, 
old  lady.  T  never  knew  you  to  behave 
so  well  any  day  before.  " 

Westbrook  M*.  H.  P.  MURCH. 


As  the  World  Wa?rs 

Bv  Pt;iL;P  HALE. 


A  correspondent  recently  stated  tlint 
there  was  si  file  of  the  Bunker  lii'l 
Aurora  in  the  Concord  Public  Libi  i 
The  librarian  of  the  Concord  Free  1 
lie  Library  denies  the  statement. 

Dr.  Brlry's  "That."  I 
As  the  \\'orld  Wags: 

For  the  information  of  "H.  J.  L.," 
nnd  in  behalf  of  "Inconstant  Header," 
1  am  plea.sed  to  explain  the  second 
"that"  in  my  recent  letter  to  your 
column.  The  .second  "that"  was  inten- 
tionally and  deliberately  repealed.  It 
was  used  more  !is  a  demonstrative,  re- 
ferring to  a  thing  or  clause,  previously 
mentioned  It  was  repeated  for  empha- 
sis. Such  Topetition  ma.v  be  redundancy 
hut  the  action  1^  all  right.  In  personal 
conversation,  a  swear  word  or  a  stamp 
of  the  foot  saves  much  redundancy  and 
does  the  same  emphasizing. 

This  second  - "that"  followed  the  first 
"that"  very  much  as  a  .second  shot 
follows  quickly  a  first  shot  when  the 
gunner  feels  sure  of  the  object  aimed 
at.  Generally  I  load  a  literary  yun  with 
only  one  "that."  Had  I  in  this  instance 
used  only  one,  what  a  lot  of  interesting 
reading  ''As  the  World  Wags"  would 
I  have  lost.  Dl'..  EDWARD  E.  BRIRY- 
:    '1,  July  '->■ 


•  i.-is  ol  tkxn  111  any  ol"  the  markets  whore 
i;  had  been  before  the  chief  article  of 
trade."  European  traders  wishing  to 
spread  civilization  in  the  benighted  re- 
gions are  therefore  dismayed  and  go 
so  far  as  to  call  Elijah  11.  an  iniposter. 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  about  this 
i;iijah  being  the  same  man  as  El- 
K'hudr  of  the  Moslems,  who  goes  un- 
«f:iried  about  the  world.  When  he 
'  IS  at  night  in  one  of  the  Utile  sanc- 
!  I  ies  erected  to  him,  the  light  is  so 
-ng  that  no  one  can  enter. 


I  A  Simple  Soul. 

We   have   mentioned   Sydne.v  Smith's 
fondness  for  strawberries.    Mr.  Herki 
I  mer  Johnson  during  the  season  niasli' s 
them  with  a  spoon  and  then  pours  i  n 
'  lo.im.     Yet  he   is  aware  of  the  fai  v 
lhal  in  France  the  berry  is  eaten  deh 
lately  as  a  whole  with  claret,  and  in 
Itul.v  with  the  "inid-ltalian  wine,  rin 
and  rough."    This  Italian  strawberry  i 

■  not  corpulent,  not  pale,  like  the  gar 

■  I.  p  kind,  not  too  small  and  too  fc\, 
l.Ki-  the  mountain  kind."    Guy  de  Ma 

i  i^sant  mixed  strawberries  ^^ith  eti.' 
1(1  stimulate  his  imagination  as  Fusi  I 
I  the  painter,  supped  on  roast  pork.  But 
Mr.  .lohnson.  allhoush  the  lirst  of  so- 
;ciologisls  in  this  or  any  country,  retains 
'at   table  the  manners  of  his  boyhood. 
AVe  are  told  that  there  is  a  snap  shot 
In  the  act  of  crumbling  a  dough- 
is  coffee. 


Hot  Weather. 

The  Indefatigable  Gabriel  Pelgnot  of 
Dijon,  who  wrote  many  books  that  Ana- 
tole  France  dismisses  as  printed  matter 
but  not  books— t-harles  Lamb  would  un- 
;  doubtedly  have  agreed  with  M.  France— 
j  published  an  account  of  all  the  severe 
i  winters  In  the  history  of  the  w  orld  as 
!  he  knew  It.    Has  any  one  compiled  a 
I  comparison  record  of  hot  summers? 
We  read  that  British  troops  in  Alex- 
andria see   the   mercury   of  a  shaded 
thermometer    hovering    about    the  120 
degree  mark   (the  mean   annual  tem- 
perature of   Alexandria  is  66  degrees; 
that  of  Cairo  70  degrees). 

Since  '  accurate  records  were  taken 
dwellers  in  London  have  experienced  a 
shade  temperature  within  two  degrees 
of  100  degrees  only  once:  on  Aug.  9.  1911. 
instruments  in  the  city  registered  be- 
.  tween  96  and  98,  for  a  few  minutes  the 
mercur.v  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
stood  at  100  degrees. 


Concerning  Janitors. 

"The  cit.v  of  Boston  contends  that  an 
employe  doing  Janitor  service  in  one  of 
its  schoolhouses  is  not  a  laborer  or  a 
;  workman  within  the  meaning  of  the 
I  workmen's  compensation  act."  We  have 
j  known  janitors  in  apartment  houses  who 
i  could  not  be  considered  as  laborers  or 
;  workmen  in  any  meaning  of  the  words. 
/  We  do  not  invite  correspondence  on 
i  this  subject. 


\  Religious  Notes. 

"What  is  the  ideal  length  for  a  sei- 
-  mon?"  is  ,5  question  now  discussed  by' 
contributors  to  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle.   The  question  might  be  put:  "What 
is    the   length    of   an    ideal  sermon^" 
The   late    Dr.    Parker   said   a  sermon 
should    never   be    over    half   an  hour. 
"After  »30  minutes  of  sermon  .  hearing  1 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man."    In  the 
chapel  of  the  Savoy  is  a  pulpit  glass 
presented    by    CJueen    Victoria    to  the| 
chapel   when  it  was  restored   in  1867.! 
The  glass  is  timed  for  18  minutes.  The 
Queen  did  not  like  long  sermons,  nor 
did  Edward  VII.    The  late  Rev.  Henry  j 
White,  who  was  chaplain  at  the  Savoy 
.  Chapel,  al.so  for  a  time  chaplain  of  the  I 
,  House  of  Commons,  declared  that  the 
"nineteenthly"   preacher  was  a  public 
nuisance.     To    him    the    ideal  sermon 
1  was  an  affair  of  15  minutes,  and  when 
I  he  exceeded  for  any  reason,  or  through 
1  forg«tfu!ness.  that  limit,  he  would  fine 
■  himself    a    shilling.      "The    fines  were 
faithfully    paid    to    carefully  selected 
charities,  but  he  used  to  boast  with  a 
pleasant  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  the 
acknowledgments    of    benefits  received 
•  over  a  course  of  years  from  this  source 
\  could  all  he  written  while  he  was  losing 
a  shilling." 

Sydney   Smith,   that  parson   of  pith 
satirized   by    Byron,   once   wrote   to   a  I 
wdman :     "What  is  real  piety?  What 
is    true'    attachment     to     the  church?  1 
Sending  strawberries  to  a  clergj-man.''  ' 

The  fifth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Malachi  reads  as  follows :  "Behold 
1  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  the  Lord."  Many  believe 
that  he  is  now  active  In  Nigeria.  He 
calls  himself  Elijah  II.,  but  his  name 
is  Garrick  Sokari  Braid,  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church.  Bakana,  in  the  New  Calabar  dis- 
trict. This  Garrlck  is  treated  with  great 
reverence  by  chiefs  and  the  common 
people.  Subordinate  teachers  describe 
themselves  as  "sons  of  the  prophet."  (■ 
They  all  speak  as  though  their  utter-  1 
ances  were  those  of  the  Lord.  Faun 
healing  is  prominent  in  the  movement, 
and  a  confession  of  sins  is  required 
I  before  healing.  Bishop  Johnson,  the 
I  a.ssislant  bishop  of  Western  "Equatorial ; 

.Africa,  finds  good  In  this  movement :  1 
["It  is  inducing  a  very  large  number  of 
Iperspns  to  give  up  using  European! 
'jnirit-  '■•>  aivl  niniiv  nrii'vo  trad-' 


At  last,  at  last:  To  the  Joy  of  "I'-  1'.  -" 
and  thousands  of  amateurs,  we  arc  able 
to  publish  this  morning  a  version  of  the 
I  song    "The    Man    with    the    Seal  Skin 
I  Pants."   We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
i  only  and  correct  version.   The  first  four 
!  lines  of  the  first  verse  seem  to  us  doubt- 
ful.    The  chorus  stands  in  need  of  a 
scholiast.    Did  this  clerk  wear  his  seal 
skin  "pants"  to  a  performance  of  Gil- 
bert and  .Sullivan's  operetta,  or  should 
"to"  be  "of"  and  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance" stand  without  quotation  marks? 
Query:    Did    these    pirates   ever  wear 
"pants"  of  .seal  skin? 

It  was  on  July  20  that  Mr.  Jlarcellus 
Graves  of  Doggonit  on  the  Cape  in- 
formed us  that  his  uncle,  Quartus  Dick- 
erman.  Esq.,  a  jovial  soul,  alcoholically 
melodious,  was  acquainted  with  the  text 
of  this  "deathless  song.  "  We  thank  Mr. 
Graves  and  Mr.  DIckerman  for  their  in- 
terest and  trouble. 

The  other  n'Sht.  in  great  delight. 
(  wcn't  to  attend  a  raftic 

(-'or  an  Btjrht-day  balloon  as  big  as  the  moon. 
Mv  heart  was  all  in  a  slow. 
I'licrf  were  tlal-noscd  l.oys  and  flap-cared  girls. 
KnA  their  fistera  aod  their  cousins  and  their 
mint?. 

All  trrlnc  to  flirt  with  the  bow-legged  clcrU 
Who  wore  the  seal  skin  pants. 

Chorus. 

He  wore  the  pants,  the  seal  skin  pants. 

To  the  "Pirates  of  Peniance." 

He  was  so  la  de-la  ha-lra — 

The  man  with  the  seal  skin  pants. 

There  were  pitchers  of  heer  for  each  one  there 
j  Whic-h  made  them  all  so  frisky: 

Some  drank  ale  from  an  old  tin  pail, 

.^nrt  others,  tlie.v  drank  whiskc.v. 
i  Doing  the  grand  in  tlic  Boston  dip, 
1  He  put  all  the  cirls  in  a  trnnc... 

Ills  elass  '■y  fc"  siio 

.Vt  the  man  with  the  seal  skin  pants. 

(Chorus.) 

Marv  Ann  O'Brien  was  making  the  tea 

When  she  heard  an  awful  bellow. 

ThoT  hit  that  ipiack  a  slap  on  the  back 

mat  (limed  his  eyeball  yellow. 

O'Houlihau  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 

••.Stand  hack  and  give  me  a  chance." 

From   the   third   story  dwellini   they  lowers 

him  yelling. 
The  man  with  the  seal  skin  pants. 

(Chorus.) 


Why  Do  We?  j 

As  the  World  Wags? 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  confess' 
to  wearing  detachable   cuffs.  Now. 
would  ask  him,  as  a  philosopher,  wl  ,> 

is  the  use  of  wearing  cuffs  at  all?  ' 
course,  I  understand  that  tbcy  prot- 
the  coat-sleeve  from  the  sudor:  but  v. 
have    coat-sleeves?     Why    not  go 
shirt-sleeves?    But  we  do  uot  speak 
a  man  as  being  in  shirt-sleeves  >inl> 
he  weais  a  waist,-coat.  or  vest.  CN' 
is  good    enough    for   common  peop'- 
leave  'waist-coat'   for  thot^e  who  wi  1 
attached  cuffs.) 

But  tr,  resume:    What  is  the  use  of 
the  vest?    Manifestly  It  is»  fto  cover  the 
susppnders.    and.    natiiiajly.    the  nextl 
question  is  why  do  wc  wear  suspenders?  j 
You  say  it  is  to  keep  the  trousers,  or 
pants,  in  place.  , 
And  now  we  come  to  the  meat  of  the  I 
discourse. 

I  might  go  on  asking  questions,  i 
the  conclusion  would  inievitably  be  t 
the  only  reason  wc  wear  anything  " 
this    weather    is    to    paeserve  decern 
Now  decenc.v  is  an  aijtiquated  term 
a  forgotten  superstition,  and  the  qu-  ' 
tion  I  wish  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Edi' 
and  of  your  friend.  Mr,  Johnson,  is  thn-. 
Why.   for  the   love  af  .Mike,   in  these 
days  of  temperature  and  of  birth-con- 
trol agitation,  need  we  wear  anything 
at  all? 

Please  consult  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster 
and  Mr.  Johnson  and  let  me  hear  from 
you.    for    it    is    confovindedly   hot  and 
humid  where  I  am.       JOHN  ALGER. 
I    Cobbosseecontee,  Sx\\v  27. 


In  New  Hampshire. 

■  As  the  World  Wag.-^: 

j  The  Instance  of  higji  office  held  by  res- 
I  Idents  of  the  same,  city  mentioned  by 


,L-ter  is  that  of  ^?en- 
-  <.'.iiiinKei-  and.  Willium  K.  Chandler 
ncoi  d,  N.  n.,  who  not  onl.v  resided 
ri  the  same  city,  but  within  lUe  min- 
utes' walk  of  one  another  in  the  same 
witid.  The  memorable  feud  between 
1  hese  two  prominent  United  States  seu- 
.itors  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  state's 
I'olitical  history.  It  might  also  be  mcn- 
t  Toned  that  the  present  Senator,  Hem-y 

I  lollis,  is  a  iiear  neighbor  of  his  con- 
frere. Senator  Gallinger,  though  not,  I 
I'Clleve,  in  the  same  ward. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAM3. 
Cambridge.  .Tu!y'2.'!. 

Shakesperian  Clowns. 

As  tiie  World  Wa£s: 

Perhaps  the  first  "Shakesperian 
•lown"  was  ^V.  F.  Wallett,  the  so-c,^lIe(l 
ijueei!'s  Jester,  who  appeared  at  the 
I  Id  Boston   Theatre  on  Federal  street 

II  January,  1851,  -with  .Tames  M.  June 
.t  Co.'s  circus.  The  equestrian  per- 
formances have  left  little  impression  on 
my  memory,  but  I  remember  the- Eng- 
lish clown  insisted  that  the  actors 
should  suit  the  action  to  the  word  and 
the  word  to  the  action,  taking  his  cue 
from  Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  give  tho 
fioUloquy  of  Richard  the  Third,  begin- 
ning: "Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  dis- 
t-ontent  made  glorious  summer  by  this 
.4un  of  York"  with  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant  gestures.     His    recital  was 

unny,  though,  of  course,  it  was  a  com- 
>lete  perversion  of  the  autlior's  mean- 
ng.     This   Englishman    w-as  supposed 
'-<  be  a  little  ahead  in  refinement  of  our 
lative  clowns,  who  used  to  say; 
Of  all  the  cake.s 
]\Iy  Mammy  Imkes 
Give  ine  the  giingybread. 
Why  "gungy"?  I  thought  it  wa.s  cx- 
recdingly  droll  when  I  heard  it  lir.st; 
TO  doubt  because  T  seemed  to  recognizfi 
the  gingei-  in  it.    Where  be  their  gibes 
now?  Tlie  clowns  in  our  circuses  speak 
110  more.  They  coine  now  not  as  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions,  and  I  try  to  laugh 
at  them  only  to  make  a  cachinnation  in 
my  throat  that  is  like  the  dry  rustling 
of  the  autumn  leaf.    I  hope  the  yoving- 
.sters  of  today  en.loy  the  multiplication 
although  I  do  not  appreciate  it.  May- 
hap from  the  six  rings  of  the  future 
they  may  look  back  regretfully  to  the 
thi'ee  rings  of  tho  past.    Meanwhile  I 
am  loyal   to  my  Mr.   Merryman,  who 
lifted  the  flashing  short-skirted  lady  to 
the    square  saddle    o£  the  stenrilled 
steed.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 

We  have  not  been  to  a  circus  since 
I.,  B.  Lent  lorded  it  in  New  York  witli 
c:arlotta  De  Berg.  James  Robinson. 
Jlobert  Stickney  as  chief  riders,  and 
the  Levantine  Brothers  remarkable  on 
and  over  the  horizontal  bar.  Is  the 
good  old  dialogue  still  heard? 

•  What  wi'.l  the  lady  have  next?" 

"The  lady  will  have  the  hoops.''  ' 

"She  rides  well.  Master  Merryman, 
for  one  so  young." 

But  who  was  the  first  circus  clown  in 
the  United  States  advertised  as  '  ShaUt- 
spcarian"  ? 

Mr.  A.  Phillips  of  Exet'er,  N.  H..  writes 
that  in  a  c-ireus  T5t  the  60s  he  hearil 
.N'cd  Kendall  "play  his  own  composl- 
lion,  the  'Wood  Up'  quickstep,  a  lively 
air  and  a  favorite  of  that  time.' — B5d. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS  1 


preciation   of  his  .stui  ,-.    . 'unracter.  j 
Mark    how  romance   t  iu.  rs   into  a  I 
tran.saction  that  at  first  seems  pure- 1 
ly  for  self-protection,  for  the  estal>- ! 
lishment  of  a  naval  base  and  pos- 1 
sible  commercial  gains.  The  mention 
of  St.  Thomas  suggre.sts  the  name  of 
Teach.    That  name  on  the  lips,  and  | 
the    dreamer    is    afloat    with    Tom  1 
Cringle,  sentimental  and  cynical  with  j 
B.vron    watching    Haidee,    Lambro,  I 
and  young  Juan,  sailing  under  the 
Jtlly  Roger  with  Edward  Teach  a 
nitive  of  Bristol  and  at  one  time 
a::iii 


comparable,   introduced  tliis  .soHg"""! i , t o 
her  play  "Musette"  (I  think)  and  sang 
It,  with  florid  variations,  with  her  sup- 
porting comedian,  the  name  of  tlie  part 
taken  by  the  latter  being  Billy  Boku.s. 
"a  bud  about  to  blossom,"  as  the  pro-  I 
gram  had  it.    This  was  in  tlie  70's  when  ' 
Lotta  played  engagements  at  the  Bos-  ' 
ton   Museum,   supported   by   the   stock  ' 
company  with  a  leading  comedian  "espe-  ! 
cially  engaged."  She  was  a  great  fav-  ' 
orlte  and  deserved  her  successes.   I  wish 
she  could  be  induced  to  tell  something 
about   "Musette."     It  must  have  been 
pretty  crude  play-writing,  according  to 
modern  standards,   but   it  gave  her  a 
chance   to   show   her   talent,    and  she 
availed  herself  of  the  chance.    I  was 
captivated,  and  .so  were  all  my  adoles- 
cent male  friends.    "Seeing  Lotta"  was 
the  proper  thing  whenever  Lotta  was  to 
be  seen. 

The  first  play  I  ever  witnessed  (epoch- 
marking  occasion!)  was  "The  Veteran  " 
a  drama  of  the  French  war  in  Algeria 
performed  at  the  Museum  in  1SG5.  J. 
Lester  Wallack  was  credited  with  the 
authorship,  but  he  had  clearly  adapted 
It  from  a  French  source.  Shewell  was 
in  It,  and  Kate  Kelgnolds  (Mrs.  Erving 
Winslow);  and  so  was  Frank  Harden- 
burgh,  a  sterling  actor,  who  played  the 
part  of  Otl-an-again.  the  Irish-Algerian 
official,  with  song,  "Quid  Ireland, 
You  re  Me  Darlln'."  There  were  sol.liers 
and  gunfiring  and  thrilling  curtains 
It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon  for  me 
A  few  years- ago  I  found  in  a  Cornhili 


The  author  of  an  instructive 
article,  "What  Danish  West  Indies 
Would  Mean  to  Us"  recall.^  that  St_ 
Thomas  was  a  favorite  retreat  for 
the  accomplished  pirate,  Edward 
Teach,  better  known  as  "Black-  i 
beard."  The  writer  does  not  argue ' 
that  this  alone  should  persuade  any 
doubter  to  welcome  the  acquirement 
of  the  islands;  but  this  digre.5Sion 
concerning  the  deeds  and  the  fate  pt 
Teach  gives  a  sentimental  interest 
to  the  transaction. 

The  writer  says  that  Teach  is  de- 
scribed In  "Tom  Cringle's  Log"  as 

The  mildest  nianner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat". 
With  such  true  breeding  uf  a  gentle- 
man, 

Tou  never  could  divine  his  real  thought; 
«    «  * 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety. 
He  was  so  gre.it  a  loss  to  good  society. 

"Tom  Cringle's  Log"  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  might  not  the  writer  of 
he  newspaper  article  have  told  the 
tuileless  reader  that  Byron  thus  de- 
■icribed    the    character  of  Lambro, 
ather  of  Haidee?   Who  reads  "Tom 
'Tingle's  Log"  today?    How  many 
ue  familiar  with  "Don  Juan"?  Is 
he  poet  Byron,  unlike  the  Byron  of 
he  letters,  read  at  all,  except  Iti 
happy  villages  where  boys  may  spout 
on  tho  school  platform  verses  from 
"Childe  Harold"? 

A  third  name  should  be  added: 
that  of  the  man  who  compiled  "The 
Pirates  Own  Book,"  or  rather  that 
of  the  man  who  wrote  the  life  of 
I'eai  li  '.  itii  inving  care,  with  due  ap- 



THE  FOLLY  OF  HATE 

Not  long  ago  a  Worcestershire 
vicar  and  rural  dean  did  not  allow 
the  performance  of  the  Dead  March 
in  "Saul"  at  a  memorial  service  for 
Lord  Kitchener  because  Handel  was 
a  German.  Now  Handel  spent  much 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land; it  was  there  and  in  Ireland 
that  his  chief  works  were  produced; 
he  was  an  Englishman  in  many  re- 
spects; he  changed  the  spelling  of 

his  name  for  English  use;  he  gave      _ 

largely  to  London  charities.    Could  j  bookstore  a  program  of  the  play  for 

anything  be  more  absurd  than  the  , 

prohibition  of  this  Dead  March  which 

has  been  as-sociated  with  ceremon-  , 

ious  and  militni  y  funerals  in  Eng- ,( 

land  for  over  a  century? 
Still  later  Indignant  letters  were  Boston.   

written  to  London  journals  because  [■         "Sacred"  Sentimentalism. 

compositions  by  Brahms  and  Dohn- 1(      ^j^^  ^.g„g. 

any!   were  played  in  chamber  con- [!    in  isns  Lyon  and  Meal>-  of  cliicng 

certs.     A   Sullivan-German  concert 

was  announced.    Again  there  were 

letter.?  of  protest.   The  manager  was 

forced  to  explain  that  "German"  re- 
ferred to  Edward  German,  an  hon- 
est  and    popular  Welsh  composer, 

whose  real  name  is  Jones. 
And    now    the    Dally  Chronicle 

quotes   from    John   Evelyn's  diary, 

June  1,  1G67.    The  diarist  went  to 

Greenwich,  "where  His  Majesty  was 

trying  divers  grenadoes  sliot  out  of 
,  cannon  at  the  little  hill,  from  the 
ji  house  in  the  park;  they  brake  not 
i  till  they  hit  the  mark ;  the  forged 
ji  ones  brake  not  at  all,  but  the  cast 
1  ones  they  will.  The  inventor  was 
jj  :i  German."  This  interesting  and 
!  innocent  entry  was  thus  prefaced : 
[  'Murder  by  machinery  has  always, 
!  it  would  seem,  had  a  fa.^clnation  for 

the  Teuton  mind     German  inventors 

with  this  diabolical  end  in  view  were 

already  busy  in  England  in  the  iTth 

century."      But    how    about  "His 

Majesty"  and  the  diarist,  who  stood 

by  consenting? 

These  exhibitions  of  hatred  are  not 

unlike  the  faces  made  by  a  small 

boy  who  has  quarrelled  with  a  play- 
mate. And  the  Teutonic  song  of  hate 

is  itself  a  culminating  example  of 

the  same  folly  on  the  other  side. 


that  particular  run.  This  led  me  to 
hunt  up  the  printed  play  and  read  it. 

It  proved  to  be  about  what  1  had  feared, 
thoug'h  it  was  not  so  very  bad  after  all. 
I  have  seen  many  worse.  Does  anyliody 
rcmombcr  it?  OM'EX  COYNE. 


iinlili.shcd  a.  sacred  song  book,  entitled 
"The  Signet  Ring."  Contained  in  it  was 
the  following: 

I'horc's  n  liinil  that  is  fniver  than  'l:iy 
;Viiil  t>v  f'lifh  W"  iiifl.v  sep  it  oiu-o  iiio;-  ' 
For  the  Saviour  .stands  over  the 
IJoik'ning  ('/I  uii  to  that  bfrtnliriil  f„i,rf. 
Cliorus  Ibis) 
In  tho  sWoi>l  bye  and  h.vi^ 
Wo  shall  uioot  on  thai  boantifnl  slinn-. 
It    probably    would   liave    died  in;i; 
years   ago   had   not   Mr.    Sankoy.  lii 
pioneer  J.  P.  Jlorgau  of  .-iingiiig  rcviv;;!- 
ist.s,  made  it  famous.    Mr.  .Si>ikey  iiflor- 
w.'ii'ds  became  interested  in  the  iniisic 
publishing  business,   ".Sacred. "  and  his 
widow  is  still  connected  with  it. 

B.  P.  A. 

W  rentham. 


We  MPc  infoniiod  that  the  EnglL^^n 
p.-ulor  is  threatened  in  these  days  of 
r-nfm-ced  economy.  "The  municipal 
aut  horities  are  building  workmen'.-  I  hits 
without  such  a  useless  ruoni.  'I'mbpr' 
PS  the  name  of  a  room  has  aliiii>.~t  ilis- 
appeared  from  our  language  since  the 
Mid-Victorian  days.  tThe  room  in  which 
to  talk).  It  has  become  a  drawing  room' 
aiirl  that  often  a  superfluity  in  the 
small  house." 

Mortimer    I'ollins's    "Squire  Silches- 
ter's  A\'liiiii"  wa.s  published  in  1873.  Here 
is  an  illustrali\e  passage:     "They  were 
sitting  side  by  side  on  one  of  those  dear 
i  old  p.arlor  window  seats  that  hold  out 

I  in  Devon  longer  than  in  smy  other 
county  Is  there  a  parlor  all  through 
England  now?  Or  have  the  drawing 
rooms  exterminated  them  '  ;  M-lor!  flow 

II  like  the  word!  A  '-oom  i  i'  .li.  I.  tall;. 
I  gossip.  A  room  wit'io  il  .  n  -  .  .V 
j  room  for  afternoon.     [-  li.ari  im  riitima- 

cassars;  and  (lie  big  mastiff  lounged  in  to 
see  who  called;  and  th'TC  nii;,'lit  be 
\oliimp    of    .Swift    or    Fielding  on 
I  wint^iw  seat." 


The  version  that  we  reniembei-  ran  a* 
follows: 

There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  da.v 
\nil  b.v  faith  \vo  car.  see  it  afar. 
Koi"  the  Saviouj"  stands  over  the  way 
To  prepare  us  a  liwellin^  place  there. 

No  Issue. 

As  the  "World  W'ags: 

"Querist"  has  .stated  that  the  file  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  .\nrora  In  the  Boston 
Public  Library  contains  no  issue  of  the 
1  paper  for  Dec.  31,  lSr.3.  Since  his  letteT 
appeared  in  your  column,  someone  ha.-; 
said  that  there  is  a  file  of  the  Aurora 
in  Concord,  but  did  not  say  at  what 
address. 

However,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
issue.i  before  and  after  Dec.  31.  1S.".S, 
in  the  file  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
leads  mo  to  suspect  that  there  wa.i  no 
issue  of  that  date.  I  could  not  find 
any  reference  in  the  paper  itself  to  an 
omission  or  intended  omission  of  such 
an  issue,  but  I  offer  a  few  facts  that  are 
suggestive  of  such  omission. 

First — An  issue  tor  Dec.  31,  1853, 
would  have  made  the  volume  of  the 
paper  for  that  year  contain  53  numbers, 
as  the  issue  of  Dee.  24,  1853,  was  No. 
52.  Vol.  27,  and  that  of  Jan.  7,  1854. 
was  No.  1,  Vol.  28. 

.Second — A  probate  court  notice,  dated 
Dec.  8,  1853,  containing  a  direction  that 
it   be   published    in    the   Aurora  three 
weeks  successively,  the  last  publication 
to  be  three  days  at  least  before  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court,   to  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  January  next,  1.  e., 
on  Jan.  10,  1854,  appeared  in  the  Issues 
of  Dec.  10,  17,  and  24,  1853.    Had  there 
been  an  issue  of  the  31st,  that  might 
have  contained  the  last  publication  of 
this  notice,  and  would  have  been  more 
I  reasonably  near  the  court  day.    Jan.  7 
'  would   have    been   too   late    to  comply 
\  with  the  direction  of  the  court, 
ij     Third — A  declaration  of  a  dividend  of 
tha    Fitchburg    R.    R.,    dated    Dec.  14, 
\  1853.    bearing    the    printer's  direction 


"3t."  appeared  in  the  issues  of  Dec.  24, 
winctf-w  seat  •  ^'"'^  1853,   Jan.    7,    1854,   and   Jan.    14.  185.4. 

I,A,ur  boyhood  the  parlor  In  the  con-  There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea..on  why 
ventional  New  Kngland  house  was  far!.'*  have  appeared   on  Dec. 

from  being  "a  room  without  .stiffness,"  1 1*.?"^-^-''*'-  ^'  5?^  t*^*""* 


and  it  had  anti  macassars, 
room."    "best    room."  was 
suited  to  funerals.    The  smell  of  xinder-  j 
taker's   varnish    remained,    fainter  and  j 
fainter,  until  it  was  re-enforced  b.v  the  | 
coffin    that    held    Aunt    Clarissa  while 
the  minister  improved  the  occasion  and 
prayed  for  I  lie  remotest  relation,  inim- 
ical or  friendly. 


This  "front  I ^"  '^^""^  °"  ^^^*^'     "^^^  ^on- 

oecullarIv  r"°''^  '''^'  *^  located,  may  set- 

■  '  tie  the  question.  R.   ,s  H. 


Lotta  and  "The  Veteran." 

t  .\s  the  AVorld  Wags: 

I  You  liavc  lately  noticed  the  song 
I  "There's  a  Land  That  Is  Fairer  Than 
Day."  This  is,  of  course,  our  old  friend 
"The  Sweet  Ry-and-By,"  once  popular 
in  Sunday  schools  and  other  decorous 
gatherings,  and  I  hope  still  sung.  I 
wonder  if  you  reeall  that  Lotta.  the  iii- 


Boston. 

And  now  we  bid  farewell,  a  long  fare- 
well, to  the  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  and  all 
matters  connected  with  it. — Ed. 
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and  dea.'B  in  i 


i  arts  nnd 
many  several  opcra- 
s  a  baby  artifieei-  docs  in  eiiRlnos.  Ho 
will  sepe  enough  for  an  index,  to  tell  what  is 
handled  U)  the  wor  .  .  i,.,.  n,,  fnrthor  h.,  i- 
«  oli.iorful  I V  ,lc.llgj,  ted  Will,  "ra  ,eV 
eontiniie  still  so  to  him.  thonch  he  has  shewn 
them  a  thou.sand  times;  for  eiei-y  new  H.lniire, 
ippn  them,  sots  him  a-xniiiti-  too 
strnnite  natural  histories. 
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that  gai 
Next  those  he  love. 


Ruminating  Johnson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  visited  c.olightly  across  the  bay  yes- 
terday.  His  summer  palace  is  now 
lighted  by  electricity— -or  to  use  the 
phrase  that  he  chewed  like  a  sweet 
i  morsel,  '■electric  service  has  been  In- 
stalled." He  acted  like  :i  child  with  a 
new  toy,  taking  me  from  room  to  room, 
twisting  buttons,  pointing  proudly  to 
connections  through  the  floors,  walls, 
ceilings.  When  he  was  all  through  and 
waiting  for  words  of  astonishment  and 
admiration,  I  said:  "Eugene.  I  came 
down  here  to  get  away  from  electricity 
and  all  its  works.  Unfortunately  I  am 
obliged  to  take  it  from  time  to  time 
In  the  form  of  a  tempest,  and  I  have  no 
reassuring  cellar:  but  I  do  not  wish  for 
electric  lighting  In  my  humble  shingled 
cottage.  At  its  best  the  light  is  a 
hideous  one.  Take  down  your  Steven- 
son and  see  what  he  says  about  it;  read 
his  description  of  the  baleful  light  in 
front  of  the  Figaro  office  in  Paris.  I 
admit  that  kerosene  lamps  are  a  nuis- 
ance, The  best  of  them  smell;  but 
there  are  still  homely  and  delightful  as- 
sociations with  an  evening  lamp  as  with 
an  open  fire.  A  drawing  room  lighted 
by  electricity  should  ha\  e  a  grate  with 
artificial  hypocritical  lying  logs.  When 
I  was  a  boy.  I  used  to  marvel  at  a  lamp 
that  was  wound  up  with  a  key.  I  think 
j  we  then  burned  sperm  oil.  What's  be- 
I  come  of  those  lamps?  Oysters  then 
came  to  us  only  In  little  kags.  But  I 
I  digress.  Do  you  find  no  Joy  in  going  to 
,  bed  with  a  candle?  Must  you  be  always 
j  In  the  clt.v  as  far  as  'comforts'  go?" 
!  His  only  answer  was  to  turn  the  button 
for  the  veranda  bulbs.  When  I  left  him, 
although  it  was  then  broad  daylight. 

I  have  not  worked  much  of  late  out- 
doors or  indoors,  nor  have  I  improved 
my  mind  by  reading.  Yet  I  daily  skim 
jthe  newspapers.  I  was  struck  by  the 
j  logic  of  the  New  Jersey  congressman 
jwho  shrieks  for  laying  an  embargo  on 
munitions  destined  for  foreign  powers 
because  the  great  explosion  in  Jersey 
City  was  caused  by  gross  negligence. 
As  I  sat  wool-gatheiing,  I  remembered 
Mr.  Joseph  Cradock's  obsei-vation  in 
Amsterdam  of  Dutch  zeal  for  gain.  He 
visited  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1786. 
!  "AVhen  Amsterdam,  like  Ephesus,  was . 
[  formerly  termed  the  workshop  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  both  for  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  Dutch  absolutely  sold  them  to 
I  the  enemy,  though  they  knew  they  would 
almost  immediately  be  made  use  of  to  i 
the  destruction  of  themselves."  | 
Men  are  vain,  foolish  things  Yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  London. 
On  the  envelope  was  stamped  "Opened 
by  Censor."  I  at  once  thought  the  let- 
ter might  be  from  AsQuith.  Balfour,  or 
even  Lloyd  George,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  sentiment  of  Cape  Cod  ! 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  i 
the  Irish  question.  The  envelope  con-  | 
tained  only  circulars  of  London 
wine  merchants,  recommending  "Royal 
Tawny,  a  red  port  wine  matured  in  the 

wood  for  many  years,  a  beautiful  .    1 1 
'  delicate    wine."     "Choicest    old    wi  lHj 
1  port  matured  in  the  wood  for  about  .y» 
j  jears,  a  beautiful  light  delicate  wine"; 
ii  .a   uhite  hordeau:.-.   "a  very  nice  ligm. 
dry  wine,  non-acid,  recommended  eith- 
er  for  drinking  alone   or  mixing  W!tl« 
mineral    wateV."     The    merchants  as- 
sured me  in  a  confidential  letter  tl  .iti 
these  wines  were  '  non-gouty  and  easMv 
digested."    As  I  have  said,  I  have  er> 
eellar,   least   of  all   a   wine   cellar.  L 
liave  a  bottle  of  Irish  whiskey— the:  a 
less  fat  in   it  than  in  Scotch' or  r\ — j 
a    demijohn    of    rum    (sadly    deplete  IK 
chiefly   for  stray  callers  or  medlci  •  it, 
use;   for   during  the   summer  I  drlnlc 
only  windmill  v/ater.    Yet  I  was  flat- 
tered by  this  attention  paid  to  mo  b.v 
wine  merchants  of  l^ondon  in  these  da:  9 
ot  confusion,  shock,   blood  and  horr<  ; . 
Ah,  even  sociologists  whose  names  a.  a 
i|  on  important  committees  and  in  "Who's 
I  Who"   are,   after  all,   only   mortal.  I 
'  never  cared  for  port,  although  I  hay» 
;  seen   the   beeswing  in  a  glass  at  th« 
hospitable  table  of  a-  great  London  pub- 
[  lisher.    Let  me  refer  you  again  to  tho 
,  "Literary  and   Miscellaneous  Memoirs" 
j  ot  the  excellent  Crndock,  M.  A.,  F.  3.' 

A.    "It  is  rather  diverting  to  hear  som« 
i  professed  connoisseurs  assert  that  they 
'  can   nicely  distinguish   the  vintages  ot 
I  particular   years    by    their   own  taste; 
j  but  they  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that 
I  even  genuine  wines  are  avowedly  pre- 
pared for  different  climates;  and  that 
the  strong  body  of  port  is  not  merely 
!  indebted  to  the  grape.    Old  Lord  Pem- 
broke generally  produced  two  sorts  o< 
wine  under   the  name   of  port  at  his 
table,    one    as    imported    from  Oporto, 
the  other  as  manufactured  by  his  ov  n 
receipt  at  Wilton,  and  the  latter  was 
generally  preferred." 

I  read  In  a  London  Journal  not  lon« 
ago  that  the  average  boy  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  trees  and  plants  than 
he  did  ten  years  ago.  Elementary  school 
open-air  classes  and  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  have  brought  this  about.  At% 
English  boy  has  to  collect  for  himself, 
paste  into  a  book  and  name  some  30  dif- 
ferent plants  or  leaves  before  he  can 
obtain  the  naturalist  s  badge.  This  mad« 
me  feel  my  own  ignorance.  I  can  tell  a 
white  birch,  a  scrub  pine  and  a  wild 
cherry  when  I  see  them,  also  a  chest- 
nut tree  when  the  burs  are  on  tho 
branches.  ("When  the  burs  are  on  tho 
lir.anehe.s"  might  be  the  refrain  of 
p^iiiiilai-    and    sentimental  song.) 
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:>dge  stops.  althouRh  I  am 
sure  of  a  willow  and  a  pop- 
.  1  :   1  am  fond  of  trees.    I  shrink 
;  the  thought  of  felling  one.  and  not 
nly   on    account   of    Hardy's  '•Wood- 
Anders"   and  Jules   Renard's  story  of 
nv  ho  became  on  friendly  terms  with 
liom.    Should  a  boy  who  can  name  \m- 
:  i-initly  every  bird  about  his  home  b« 
iivied?     Does  he   enjoy   their  society 
nd  songs  the  more?  The  man  with  th« 
;  uelest  hands  I  ever  saw— hands  that 
;ohed    to   be   at    work    throttllnfr  or 
.'UglnfT— was  an  accomplished  ornltholo* 
a  man  of  international  reputation. 
\  h'  li  I  was  a  boy  there  were  youthful 
•  ■■rs  of  birds'  eggs  and  butterflies, 
were    praised    by    their    fo|  Ish 
s  for  showing  "scientific  Instinct." 
am  a  bit  of  an  entomologUst  myself— 
•iterested  here  In  ticks  and  mosquitoes; 
'  home  in  my  little  flat  in  cockroachea 
lid  waterbugs. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
(Lamport.  Aug.  ''. 


the  plac  -ihand.  absurdly  Jeal- 

ous, comi  .    lonrt.    r.#tters  were 

written  to  the  newspapers  protesting 
against  tlip  Injustice  of  thus  molestlne 
a  lover  of  nature,  argxilng  that  a  man 
'  had  as  much  right  to  keep  pet  snakes 
Hs  he  had  to  keep  goldfi.sh  or  canary 
blrda. 

i     It   Is  true  that  In  all   parts  of  tho 
.  world  snakes  have  been  kept  as  pet-s. 
(We  abstain  from  a  dlscu.ssion  of  ser- 
pent worship.)    We  read  of  little  girls 
sharing  their  porringers  of  bread  and 
milk  on  cottage  doorsteps  with  affeo- 
;  tionate  and   appreciative  snakes.  Tho 
'  girls  of  Home  wore  living  snakes  around 
I  their  necks  and  cherished  them  in  their 
bosoms,  finding  them  delightfully  cool. 
1  Seneca,  Ivucian  and  Pliny  bear  witness 
:  to   thi."!,   and   there   is  an   epigram  of 
\  Martial,   "Gelidum  coHo  nectt  GlacUla 
;  draconem." 

]  But  suppose  that  Jones,  returning  from 
'  the  Porphyry  and  stumbling  up  tho 
stairs  to  his  fiat,  should  see  on  the  land- 
ing below  a  .snake,  either  coiled  or 
stretched  at  length?  If  he  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  .-iuffcid  from  an  optical 
delusion    the   shock   would   be  all  the 
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So  Prof.  Hirsch,  a  graduate  of  Heidel- 
berg and  a  rat-catcher  of  "international 
reputation,"  will  visit  us.     He  is  the 
great    "Rattenfaenger."    The  successor 
of  Hunold  Singuf.  who  freed  Hamelin 
of  rata,  charmed  all  the  women  of  the 
town,  and  finally  took  the  little  children 
with  him  through  a  mountain  because 
he  did  not  receive  his  fee.    John  La 
Farge  drew  Hunold's  portrait  years  ago 
-for   the    Riverside    Magazine,    if   we  I 
are  not  mistaken,   and  there  are  two , 
operas  in  which  he  figures  as  the  hero,, 
one  by  Neuedorff.  the  other  by  Ness-: 
ler.    The  latter  Is  merely  a  collection 
of     sentimental     songs     and  lustyl 
choruses,  poor  stuff,  but  as  the  operaj 
was  produced  in  Dresden  with  the  as- 
i  sertive  and  roaring  Paul  Bulss  as  the 
i  rat  catcher,  it  was  an  agreeable  enter-' 
I  talnment  by  reason  of  the  scenery.  By 
I  thg  way,  why  did  Mercuto  call  Tvbalt 
I  a  rat  catcher,  a  king  of  cats? 
I    It  is  still  believed  that  there  are  dis- 
I  trlcts  in  which  rats  cannot  live?  Sir 
I  Robert  Gordon  said  regarding  Suther- 
landshire  that  if  rats  came  there  in  ships 
from  other  parts,  "they  die  presently, 
how  soon  they  do  smell  the  air  of  that 
country."    Mor\en  and  Roseneath  were 
also  said  to  be  unfriendly.  In  a  descrlp-, 
tion  of  Roseneath  the  author  said:  "Fro 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  soil  of  thi 
parish  Isi  hostile  to  that  animal.  !^ome 
t  years  ago  a  West  India  planter  acti  lUlji 
;  carried  out  to  Jamaica  several  casks  ol 
;  Roseneath  earth,  with  a  view  to  kill  the 
'  rats   that   were   destroying   his  sugar 
I  canes.    It  is  said  this  had  not  the  de- 
'  sired  effect;  so  we  lost  a  valuable  ex- 
port.    Had  the  experiment  succeeded) 
this  would  have  been  a  new  and  profit-^ 
!e  trade  for  the  proprietors;  but  per-J 
,ps  by  this  time  the  parish  of  Rosej 
ith  micht  have  been  no  more."  J 
There    have    been    professional  rat 
chers  for  centuries.     In  italy  as  in 
I  hina  they  went  about  the  streets,  the 
Italian  carrying  a  square  flag  on  which 
were  representations  of  rats  and  micei 
the  Chinese   bearing  a  cat  in  a  bag. 
And  In  the  ^ood  old  days  in  Fiance 
rats  were  tried  in  court.    It  was  at  a 
trial  of  this  sort  that  Chassanee,  counsel 
for  the  rats,  became  famous.    A  Span- 
lard   Azpilceuta  of  Navarre,  a  celebrat- 
ed canonist,   asserted   that  rats  when 
exorcised   were  ordered  to  depart  for 
foreign    countries.      They  accordingly 
.  would  march  in  large  numbers  to  the 
seacoast  and  then  swim  in  search  of 
desert  islands  where  they  could  enjoy 
themselves  without  annoyance  to  man. 
'     Does  Prof.  Hirsch.  graduate  of  Heidel- 
,  rg  and  a  rat-catcher  of  rnternational 
,.pu'tation.   rhj-me  rats  to  death?  "1 
!  never  wa.s  so  berhymed  since  Pytha- 
I  goras's  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat, 
'  said  Rosalind. 

Pets  In  Flats.  . 

Friar  Serephin  in  Castiglione's  "Book 
the  Courtier"  says  that  all  women  ab- 

-  rats  and  love  serpents.  This  is  a  hard 
>ing.  Serephin.  interrupted,  did  not 
iitinuc  in  explanation.  To  the  great 
doritv  of  men  and  women  a .  rat  is 
loathsome  object.    As  youngsters  we 

,  ddered  not  so  much  at  the  story  of  ,; 
is'hop  Hktto.  as  told  by  Southey.  for 

lat  was  Doetry  and  the  rats  were  the  • 
enging  ministers  of  the  LoiJ,  as  we  1 
d  at  a  chapter  in  Capt.  Mayne  Reld  s  i 

Boy  Tar  "  where  the  rats  attack  the  | 

■  owaway  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Older,  ; 
e  found  singularly  unpleasant  reading 
i  Mr  H  G.  Wells's  "Food  of  the 
ods  "'  A  rat  the  size  of  a  mastiff 
lunts  our  friend  Mr.  George  P.  Boh- 
■  r  in  nightmare,  yet  Mr.  Bolivar  is 
ot  a  sensitive  or  an  imaginative  per- 

^  l^°So!nc  time  ago  a  man  in  a  New  York, 
•  "''apartment  house  kept  a  few  small  and^ . 
'       harmless  snakes  in  his  flat.    He  intend-i 
'"^   ed  to  teach  them  amusing  tricks.  One'; 
f  r'  r:r-   t^  o   f -raped   and   made  their  way  ; 

oiiiing  flat  and  twined  them-  , 
Mgly  around  the  mlstreae  of 


greater.  He  might.  In  a  rash  moment, 
resign  his  membership  and  sign  the' 
pledge. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  rented  a  fine 
old  house  on  the  water  side  of  Beacon^ 
street  for  a  year.  When  the  owner 
again  took  posesslon,  he  was  dlsturbedi 
by  finding  out  that  the  tenant  had  kept, 
rabbits  in  the  house  and  let  them  live 
and  run  in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.; 
It  might  be  said  roughly  that  no  pet, 
no  animal,  should  he  kept  in  a  flat.  Cer- 
tain relatives  might  be  Included  in  the 
list.  Yet  we  are  told  that  a  bat  is  art 
indefatigable  eater  of  mosquitoes.  Is 
there  any  pet  that  relishes  cockroaches 
and  waterbugs?  We  know  of  several  | 
flat  dweller.s  who  would  welcome  himi 
and  treat  him  kindly.  There  are  flats' 
with  long,  dark  hallways  in  which  a 
mole  would  feel  at  home.  A  dog,  large 
or  small,  like  a  healthy  child.  In  a  flat, 
is  a  pathetic  sight. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Ixjndon 
Daily  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  keep- 
j  ing  of  poultry  by  persons  who  treat 
'  their  hen  as  "one  of  the  family"  and 
permit  it  to  "live  in"  Is  pretty  general. 
"The  tip-turned  baby's  cradle  and  the 
inverted  fire-guard  appear  to  figure 
frequently  as  convenient  seats,  while 
the  lower  portion  of  the  dresser  is  a 
favorite  shelter  against  cold  and  wet. 
and  the  half-door,  a  device  to  prevent 
children  straying  from  home,  a  well- 
patronized  rooseting  perch." 


T:,i  jexpcii.!.'   ixioro 

estlna'  on  account  ot  the  modem 
temperance  movement  In  England, 
kno'WTi^  to  some  as  'local  option,"  to 
others  (as  "prohibition."  A  I/ondon 
journal  objecting  to  the  term  "prohi- 
bition," reminds  Its  readers  that 
"prohibition"  originally  meant  a  writ 
Issued  In  the  King's  Bench  division 
forbidding  county  courts  to  try  matr 
ters  outside  their  jurisdiction. 


Ebon  D.  Jordan's  love  ot  mu.<l ;  wa.s 
neither  vague  nor  fleeting.  Fond  of 
Singing,  he  took  lessons  in  the  art. 
Enjoying  orchestral  music,  his  face 
•was  f9r  years  familiar  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Syriiphony  Orchestra.  Gen- 
erous in  assisting  musical  organiza- 
tions and  musicians,  he  had  for  a  long 
time  dreamed  of  permanent  opera  In 
Boston.  It  was  his  ambition  to  do 
for  opera  what  Major  Hlgginson  has 
done  for  orchestral  music.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Boston  Opera  House  -with 
Its  superb  equipment  was,  as  he 
thought,  the  realization  of  his  dream. 
His  pride  in  the  building,  the  company 
and  the  performances  was  not  merely 
personal.  He  rejoiced  as  a  Bostonian, 
a  lover  ot  his  city,  a  lover  of  operatic 
art.  No  one  felt  the  loss  to  Boston 
more  keenly  than  he  when  It  was 
iouncl  necessary  to  disband  the  com- 
pany he  ha<3  founded  and  main 
talned  on  a  princely  scale.  The  ineni 
.  oi  v  of  his  enthusiasm  and  munificence 
will  long  survive  him.  When  the 
history  of  music  in  this  city  is  writ- 
ten, his  name  and  deeds  will  find  a 
ieading  and  most  honorable  place. 
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A  GOVERNMENT  TAVEEN 

A  recent  experiment  In  England, 
one  that  pertains  to  peace  as  -well  as 
war,  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. The  first  government  refresh- 
ment house  In  that  country  was 
opened  on  July  12.  Lord  D'Abemon 
and  his  colleagues  are  licensed  to 
sell  beer  by  retail  on  or  off  the  prem- 
ises, at  the  Gretna  Tavern  In  Carlisle. 
The  clergy  of  all  denomlnatlons.wlth 
the  city  council,  county  magistrates 
and  military  authorities  graced  the 
opening. 

A  thirsty  man  entering  a  large  and 
airy  room,  bright  -with  flowers,  well 
lighted,  finds  In  addition  to  his  beer, 
a  piano,  gramophone,  -writing  tables, 
newspapers,  sandwiches,  pork  pies, 
pastries,  sweets  and  fnllts.  M  he  pre- 
fers tea  or  coffee  to  Carlisle  beer  at 
8  cents  a  pint  during  his  permitted 
hours,  he  can  obtain  It.  Commissions 
are  given  to  the  manager  on  the  sale 
o£  food  and  non-intoxlcanta ;  there  Is 
no  commission  on  the  sale  of  Intoxi- 
cants.   Lord  D'Abemon  stated  that 
the  policy  of  the  board  wtmld  b©  to 
j  reduce  the  number  of  beer  houses  and 
to  improve  the  character  of  hnslness 
j  done.  ] 
Now  this  Idea,  Bticcessfnlly  carried  | 
out  in  Sweden,  Is  not  new  In  EJng-| 
land.    Forty  years  ago  Joseph  Cham-i 
berlain  appealed  to  Parliament  to 
adopt  the  Gothenburg  system.   In  thej 
public  houses,  he  advocated,  mana- 
gers should  not  have  any  pecuniary  |- 
interest    In    profits    on    alcoholic  | 
drinks.    Today  neither  Lord  lyAber-] 
non  nor  Lord  Lonsdale  Is  too  san-j 
gulne  over  the  result.    The  former 
pointed  out  at  the  opening  that  In  I 
work  of  this  kind   "you  come  upi 
against  the  Ingrained  habits  of  the| 
people,  which  take  a  long  time  to; 
change."     The   latter   argued  that' 
many  men  become  alcohollcally  In-' 
clined  because  they  can  get  nothingj 
to  eat  -with  their  drink.   Many  pref  er, 
tea  with  their  food,  but  cannot  always 
get  It.   "We  take  no  sides.   If  a  man 
wants  beer  we  sell  it  to  him  at  cer- 
tain times.   What  we  desire  is  to  see 
that  he  gets  It  with  proper  surround- 
ings." 


A  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bi.K  children  of  the  composer  Granados. 
who  with  his  wife  went  down  when  the 
Bussex  was  torpedoed,  was  announced 
Bt  the  Aldwyck  Theatre,  London,  July 
£4.  Mozart's  "Seraglio"  was  performed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  company.  Sir 
Jo.seph  Beecham  undertook  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  production. 

A  "new  concert  c.impaign"  began 
jii'lv  19  in  London  "as  the  first  move 
towards  a  reciprocal  policy  in  musical 
Bffairs."  Mr.  de  Cara  secured  the  pa- 
tionage  ot  the  French  minister  ot  fine 
arts,  Chausson's  piano  quartet,  Debu."?- 
6v's  string  quartet,  Florent  Schmitt  s 
"Chant  Elegiaque"  for  'cello  and  songs 
by  Duparc  were  on  the  program. 

We  mentioned  last  Sunday  the  per- 
formance in  London  of  "The  Toybart, 
the  old  Sanskrit  comedy-idyl  credited 
In  courtesy  to  King  Sudraka  (A.  D. 
100).  performed  by  the  Stage  Society 
In  Mr  \rthur  Symon's  ver.sion.  "While 
we  were  about.  It,"  said  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "why,  oh,  why,  did  not  the 
Stage  Society  give  us  a  version  that 
conveyed,  at  any  rate  without  wilful, 
needless,  and  unfair  perversion,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  charm,  lightness,  humon 
freedom,  dramatic  directness  and 
simple-hearted  gaiety  of  the  org:lnaH 
^  •  «  Candidly,  one  hardly  believed 
one's  eves  and  ears  on  finding  that  on 
the  one  hand  Mr.  Symons— of  all  people, 
—seems  to  have  sacrificed  the  wife  to 
•  Mrs  Grundv.  Anyhow  ho  has  missed 
her  out  altogether,  pre.senting  Charu- 
d.-itta  as  an  eligible  wWower.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  converted  Vasan- 
tasena  herself,  the  courtesan,  into  a 
kind  of  heavy  Sanskrit  Zaza,  with  a 
touch  of  Carmen,  who  talks  long  over- 
sexed Ivrics  of  Love  and  Hate,  on  the 
*Si  le  t'aime,  prends  garde  a  toi.  P""- 
cio'.es  discusses  her  physical  sen.satlons 
in  dancing  before  Charudatta,  and  does| 
other  things  of  the  modernly  familiar  ; 
sentimental  wanton  order  of  which  there , 
are  no  vestiges  in  the  original.  "The  de- 
lightful induction  Is  missed  out.  ine 
love  scene  in  the  rain,  with  Its  beauti- 
ful nature  description.  Is  replaced  by 
.Btubby  emotional  analysis  l^do""'^,^; 
all  sorts  of  points  the  quite  sufficiently 
rich  ii-na.s-ery  of  Sudraka  is  /egilc  ed 
with  reminiscences  of  Flaubert,  Wilde 
svA  the  'Song  of  Solomon.'  In  a  word, 
the  sparkling  naivete  and  variety  ana 
vividness  of  the  real  'Toybarf  are  for- 
foitod  all  along  the  line  for  that  modern 
point  of  view  which  slurs  the  fact  while 
gloatine;  over  the  fancy.  ♦  *  *  -^'ss 
Rhocla  "  Svmons  never  suggested  any- 
thing el.==o  but  a  very  e;irnest  modern 
English  ladv,  dressed  up  in  Indian  cos- 
tume There  was  no  need  for  Vasanta- 
Bfena  to  be  asked  to  dance.  But  if  .she 
must,  she  should  surely  have  danced 
lust  a  little  better.  Mr.  Wontner  was 
a  dignified  Charudatta,  but  terribly 
slo-.-  Mr.  Basil  Sydney  made  a  sor. 
of  grave,  mvstic  lunatic  of  the  raffish 
pvince,  instead  of  the  arrant  and  comic 
.    foe!  that  the  royal  amorist  needed  to 

('^Before  the  war  came  to  change  all 
things  and  revolutionize-our  most  cher- 
;    1=-v.ed  wavs  and  habits  the  London  the- 
'    alrical  "seasons"  'were  clearly  defined, 
i    At    ce-tain    periods    of    the    year  one 
!  '  looked,  a:;  a  matter  of  courrc.  for  an  epi- 
!    de-nic  of  activities  in  stajreland.  and  i- 
'    wns  the  custom  to  speak  oi  this,  or  tnai. 
theatrical  season,  not  the  least  import- 
ant of    them,     of    course,     being  the 
autumn  campaign.    But  in  these  abnor- 
mal davs  not  much  regard  is  shown  for 
convention  in  these,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter? and  no  particular  period  Is  looked 
upon,  .seemingly,    as   more  favorable 
than  another  lor  theatrical  enterprise 
Perhaps  a  healthy  sign  this.    There,  at 
8nv  rate,  is  the  fact  and  you  may  dc- 
"f,-'.,  ■■'.^r■^\    '.<-•■■■    I'lCH'C    from  tlif 


rrodrclion  in  what  used  to  ''C  'he 
"dead"  season:  "There's  no  such  thing 
as  a  season  of  any  kind  now.  Prov  ided 
vou  hav,  the  --'oods,'  one.V'^'s  i"f^ 
ks  good-  or  as  had-as  another.  -Dally 

The  suiimer  Shakespeare  festival  at 
S;ratford-iipon-Avon.    began    on  July 
"■X  for  four  weeks.   Sir  Frank  and  Lady 
Benson  are  not  there.    The   former  is 
diivlns    a    motor    ambulance  ".some- 
where;" the  latter  is  nursing.  Tlie  com- 
pany   therefore,   is   the  one   that  has 
beeA  plavlng  Shakespeare's  dramas  at 
tho   lioval   Victoria   Hall,    London,  re- 
ci.rorced  at  Stratford  by  players  from 
.London  theatres.    Ben  Greet  is  the  di- 
rector   The  fef=tival  Included  two  ron- 
ferent'cs:   that  of   the   tir.st   week  was 
■  occupied  bv  one  on  the  national  life  of 
the   allied    countries,    the   speakers  at 
.  wWch   will    Include   M.    Henri  Davray 
(France).  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  M.  K.  Cam- 
n^aerts    (Belgium).   Mmc.  Vandervelde, 
Fr  Nicholas  Vellmlrovitch  (Serbia).  Or. 
Piccoli  (Italy),  Profs.  P.  Struve  and  -B. 
Pares  (llussia)  and  Alfred  Noyes  (i^ng- 
'  land)   and   Mr.  John  Galsworth.s.  The 
'  eecond  week  is  given  over  to  the  con 
'  ference  f*f  teachers  of  English.  There 
t  ere  classes  and  demonslralion.s  of  folk- 
i  sung  and  dance;  children  «f  the  CJuild 
S  of  Play  do  peasant  and  national  dances. 
B  Mr    Dolnietsch   gives  concert  lectures 
i  on    old    English    music.     The  London 
*  School  of  balcroze  Eurhythmies  Is  in 
session. 

Albert    Chevalier    will    return  next 
month  to  the  theatre  proper.     He  will 
then  be  seen  In  a  musical  comedy,  "The 
Light  Blues,"  which  has  already  been 
I   successful  in  the  provinces.    Mr.  Clieva- 
V  li'  r,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  asso- 
l'  ciated  with  the  Bancrofts  at  tlic  little 
I'rince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  the  late 
f.ventie.s,  and  later  ho  acted  with  the 
Ilaj-e-Kendal    company.     )n  comivira- 
tively  recent  years  he  played  at  Drury 
Lane  in  "The  Sins  of  Society"  and  at 
tlie  Court  In  "The  House."    His  operatic 
experience  ranges  from  "The  Marriage 
of  Figaro"  to  "The  Grand  Duchess." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  not  find  Mr. 
Graves   uproariously   funny    in  "We're 
,  All  in  It,"  a  new  revue  at  the  Empire 
(  July  13.    "Somehow  or  other,  taking  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Graves  does  not 
manage  to  strike  anything  very  much 
bv  way  of  a  new  vein.    The  jokes  are 
eil  of  the  more  or  less  familiar  '.shoppy' 
and  intimate  brand.    The  Heath  Robin- 
Bcn  farmyard  scene  In  particular  seemed 
to  give  Mr.  Graves  a  chance  that  might 
have  been  developed   better.     The  one 
joke  about  the  litter  of  little  pigs  crowd- 
ing to  'the  refreshment  bar'  hardly  rep- 
j;  resented,    one    felt,    Mr.    Graves's  full 
''potentialities  in  the  truly  rural." 
-    The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
.  Mall  Gazette  wrote  on  July  15:  "The 
'  Paris    theatrical   world    is    anxious  to 
have  it  known  that  they  have  managed 
very  well  to  keep  their  end  up  since— 
tlic  first  shock  of  the  war  over— places 
cf  amusement  were  allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  public  once  more.    Let  It  be  first 
^xplaiuei  Ua»t,  from  all  accounts,  Paris 


theatres    have    been    obliged    to  wage 
much  more  of  an  uphill  fight  than,  sas . 
the  London  houses  are.  We  E^nglish  tool: 
a  long  time  to  realize  what  this  war 
meant.    The  French  knew  It  from  the 
start.    From  the  day  word  went  forth 
i  that   it   was   war    all    France  became 
;  transformed.   The  change  was  such  that 
'  for  months  the  mere  idea  of  any  return 
to  a  semblance  of  amusement  was  thrust  I 
■aside  as  unthinkable.    Even  now  it  is 
bad  form  to  Indulge  in  gaiety  of  the 
mildest    description    for    the    sake  of 
pleasure  alone.     Amusements  are  still 
only  tolerated,  and  were  it  not  that  they 
arc-  heavilv  ta:.ed  for  the  wounded,  and 
that  It.  has  come  to  be  recognized  that 
actors  must  live,   threatrical  perform- 
ances would  still  be  barred.  probabl>. 
\s  it  is,  they  are  most  severely  co.i- 
trolled,     and,     what     is    more,  publi 
opinon  exacts  that  they  shall  partakf- 
more  of  an  educational  ^nd  upliftms 
■order  than  simple  pastimes.    In  addi- 
tion, theatres  have  to  contend  with  tlie 
early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  move- 
ment, the  darkened  streets  and  the  r( - 
strictlon  of  street  traffic.    Things  ha  v 
been  modified  in  this  last  respect  duriru 
the  past  few  months,  and  the  Undoi  - 
L'lound   no  longer  shuts  at  10  or  tlv 
suburban   trains  cease   to  run  aftei  - 
o'clock;  but  cabs  are  still  as  scarce 
^1  evpr.    and    had    not    managers  shown 
'great  entrr'nirise  in  guaranteeing  taxi? 
'for  all  seats  booked  In  advance,  tli' 
would  never  have  obtained  more  th  n 
the  scantiest  patronage.   As  it  is,  despi;' 
these  drawbacks,   and  nolwithstandinu- 
the  competition  of  the  "movies,"  theatv'^ 
can  for  the  most  part  record  a  succe.=  - 
ful  time  tor  the  season  now  drawing  t'^ 
a  close." 

A  portable  theatre  has  been  built  t.  i 
performances  before  the  French  troo;  - 
at  the  front.  The  stage,  with  all  fltthm- 
can  be  carried  in  three  motor-lorries.  T 
is  of  handsome  dimensions,  measuring 
60  feet  broad,  30  feet  deep  and  22  feet  n 
height.  The  traveling  theatre  will  b 
sent  up  and  down  behind  the  front,  per- 
formances being  given  every  day. 

(iounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  re- 
vived In  London  July  II.  "Juliet  had 
the  most  elaborate  toilet  in  the  balcl'n^ 
scene,  though  one  could  not  appreci.i 
it  until  the  lights  went  up  and  she  can. 
forward  to  bow  at  the  end  of  tlie  scene.' 
It  must  have  been  a  brilliant  perforni- 
ance.  Juliet  evidently  put  on  her  Sun- 
day best  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Mmo,  I',        r.i-.-l  ovor  £.VW  ' 
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iK>^BrJ|io;i  Kt.d  Cross  Society  and  Uie  . 

rcl4r  V  i^t-  Jolin  of  Jerusalem. 

MJ-.  S.  A.  Scott  says  that  Mr.  CyrU' 
Scott  is  air.ojig  "tiie  eoniposers  of  nor- 
mal motlrm  niiisic  of  whiefi  one  char- 
acteristic its  steady  disregard  to  tiie 
claims  of  ilcfinite  melody."  Mr.  (?eorge 
T.nwe  sa.\  s  t>at  the  work  of  Mr.  Cyril 
•  .itt  ■■.ihounda  in  melody  of  the  most 

.quisite  type."  Great  Scott!  What  is 
,1110  to  think?  V'erhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  hear  more  of  Mr.  Cyril  Scott's  music 
in  Boston  before  faking  side  with  this 
one  or  that  one.  i 

Listen  to  Lady  Cunard,  who  thinks 
that  as  music  is  the  most  vital  art  "we  ,■ 
must  have  patrons."  Saying  that  music 
will  reach  it,«i  zenith  in  about  CO  years, 
she  thinks  that  we  shall  gradually  slip 
back  to  the  period  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  begin  all  over  again.  | 
"Something  must  be  done  to  counteract 
the  more  or  less  baneful  influences— 
from  a  musical  point  of  view— of  the 
revue?.  There  is  no  music  today,  evn 
in  Paris;  it  is  all  revue.  Music  is  tlje 
highest  art  of  all  countrif-.'<.  becau.se  it 
is  an  intangible  thins,  nnd  i-j  thf  pff*cl 
of  the  creative  soul.  \V'  |j,tint  pi<  li"f.^ 
— yes,  but  fromlife.  Music  stands  lii^li- 
er  than  tlie  ai  t  of  the  painter,  or  tliat  of 
the  writer.  Iiecau.se  it  is  the  effei.t  of 
.spiritual  inspiration,  which  comes  from 
can  an>'  one  say  whence?"  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasuie  to  hear  from  the  aris- 
tocracy on  a  subject  of  art. 

John  Powell,  the  pianist,  says  he  has 
nut  his  heart's  blood  into  his  "Sonata 
i'eutonica."    "It  is  a  reflection  of  my 

leepest  th«\ight  and  experiences,  of  my  | 

Highest  aspirations."    But  this  is  hardly 
the  time  to  bring  out  a  "Sonata  Teu-  l 
tonica"   e.xcept  in    Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey  or  Bulgaria. 

Music  periodicals  of  New  York  state 
that  Enesco's  "Roumanian  Poem"  for 
orchestra  was  recently  performed  at 
Cincinnati  for  the  first  time  In  this 
country.  The  work  was  produced  here 
a  good  many  seasons  ago  hy  the  Orches- 
tral Club  led  by  Mr.  Longy. 

The   Musical   Courier   of   New  York 
quotes   an   opinion   of   Erasmus  about 
church  music.    Did  he  refer  at  the  time 
to  English  choir  boys,  for  Erasmus  lived 
a  long  time  In  England.       "We  have 
brought  a  tedious  and  capricious  kind 
of   music   into   the    house    of   God,  a 
tumultuous    noise    of  different  voices, 
such  as,  I  think,  was  never  heard  in 
the  theatres  either  of  the   Greeks  or 
Unmans;   for  the  keeping  up  whereof 
wliole  flocks  of  boys  are  maintained  at 
,1  great  expense,  whose  time  is  spent  in 
learning  such  gibble-gabble,  while  they 
are  taught  nothing  that  is  either  good 
or  useful.    Whole  troops  of  lazy  lubbers 
,ire  also  maintained,  soltly  for  the  same 
purpose,  at  much  e.\iii'ii.-.  to  llie  Church 
for  a  thing  that  is  pestiferous." 
]     We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott 
finding    melody    in    Mr.    Cyril  Scott's 
I  music.    He  says;  "From  Bach  onwards. 
\  all  the  most  eminent  composers  down 
I  n  comparatively  recent  times  have  been 
great  melodists  In  the  popular  as  well 
ts  in  what  may  be  called  the  classical 
.srn.se — that   is   to   say,   have  been  in- 
\  enters  of  fine  tunes  of  the  square-cut, 
mmetrical  kind,  which  even  the  least 
ultivated  hearer  can  recognize  and  en- 
•  ■y  as  such.    So  far  at  least  as  most  of 
:k-  younger  men  are  concerned,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  actual  rounded  tune 
l\;^s   ceased   to  exist  altogether,  while 
iliematic   interest   of  even     the  non- 
melodic  kind  is  only  a  degree  less  hard 
to  find."     So  Debussy.   Ravel  Florent 
Schmitt,    with    Cyril    .Scott,    have  no 
melodic  invention;  but  Percy  Grainger's 
music  is  "strikin.gly.  one  might  even  say 
aggressi  vel.v    luney,"    and    Elgar,  "so 
far  as  the  .eeneral  public  is  concerned, 
owes  his  unique  popularity  as  a  serious 
British  composer  almost  entirely  to  his 
gifts  as   an   inventor     of     good  tunes 
which  everyone  i;an  get  hold  of."  Too 
many  contemporary     composer.s,  says 
Mr.    Scott,    suffer   from   a  "misguided 
fear  of  being  tr;o  readily  understood." 
Though   theii-  works  "may  be  listened 
to   with   respect  at  the  time  of  their 
production,  and  spoken  of  in  more  or 
less  flattering  terms  by  the  cognoscenti, 
few  ever  want  to  hear  them  again,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never  are 
beard  again.    They  do  not  satisfy  what 
I  is  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements 
of   the  average    hearer — to   wit,   if  not 
actual  melody  and  tune,  at  all  events 
thematic  interest  of  sovne  sort  or  other; 
and  in  default  of  this  they  go  for  noth- 


A   new    Irish    string  quartet   by  G. 
O'Connor  Morris  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don  July    13.     Mr.    de   Lara   found  it 
necessary    to   tell    the  audience  before 
the  performance  that  the  composer  was 
not  a  Sinn  Fcijier.    The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette thought  this  as.surance  unneces- 
sary, "for  the  music  contained  nothing 
that  was  'agin  the  government'  of  mu- 
sical  precedent.     It  contained  instead 
much  interesting  polyphony  built  round 
themes  that  were  not,  so  far  a.s  we 
know,  folk  tunes,  but  conceived  in  the 
idiom  that  an  Irish  musician  claims  as 
his  own.     The   writing  evinced  much 
technical  skill,   though  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  become  obtrusive  as  so  often 
happens  with  young  writers.    In  short, 
the   quartet   gave   much   pleasure,  but 
surely  an  'Iris'  quartet,  to  be  truly  na,- 
tional,   should   be  less   subservient  to 
law  and  order." 
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"Shakespeare's 
The 

^.ge    of  Ehza- 
of  Elizabeth"     beth,  "    in  two 
olumes  i.s  published  by  the  Clarendon 
■T'.-6E,    I  )xford    (,253.)     The  Dally  Tel- 


,       i-ii  a  . .  ci:-  "u- very- 

able  piece  of  work,  at  once  in  Its  1 
eral  outlines  and  its  special  detail,  re- 
flecting as  it  clearly  does,  the  best  spirit 
of  British  scholarship." 

The  reviewer  says  further;  "At  a  tirne 
when  other  nations  are  claiming  their 
part  in  Shakespeare,  It  is  eminently  flt- 
tmg  that  we  in  this  country  should  bring 
out  a  book  dealing,  not  with  the  world; 
poet  or  the  greatest  of  dramatists  so 
much  as  with  the  atmosphere,  the  sur- 
roundings, the  conditions  amid  which 
Shakespeare  lived  and  did  his  work.  It 
is  our  English  Shakespeare  above  all 
whose  fame  is  consecrated  in  these  vol- 
umes; a  deflnite  individual  life  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,  subj.-  t  to  the  limita- 
tions and  the  gr-n.  ial  .  onceptlons  of  his 
period.  The  importance  of  this  stand- 
point is  emphasized  when  we  read  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  essay,  'The  Age  of 
Elizabeth,'  for  th-.  ,.  it  shown  how  m- 
timatelv  close  i.-  Ui.  ronuection  between 
the  man  who  wrote  the  immortal  plays 
and  the  citizen  who  knew  London  m 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  a 
point  of  view  in  wliich  Shakespeare 
stands  for  the  whole  world;  there  is  also 
a  point  of  view  in  which  he  speaks  fo; 
th..  l^nglish  race  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Y-lzaheth.  'His  works,'  says  Sir  Walte. 
Ualelgh,  "are  not  tlie  eecentricltles  of  a 
solitary  genius;  they  are  the  creed  ol 
En,gland."  And  the  creed  is  very  well 
defined.  It  Is  one  of  incessant  thought 
and  que.'jtion;  it  is  also  one  of  tolerance 
He  has  his  peculiar  dislikes— he  hate: 
pedantry,  he  hates  cruelty.  It  must  be 
the  genuine  Shakespeare  who  speaks  i: 
Portia's  plea  for  mercy  in  'Th«  Mer-  ,) 
chant  of  Venii-e-  and  Isabella's  in  'Meas- 
ure for  Measure.'  The  English  love 
compromise  is  strong  in  him.  b.ased  not 
on  intellectual  timidity,  but  on  a  deep 
reference  for  the  complexity  of  human 
nature.  He  uses  his  intelligence  and 
does  wonders  with  it,  but  he  does  noi  , 
altogether  trust  it.  Over  and  over  agai 
he  declares  for  the  rights  of  the  heart 
as  against  the  deductions  of  logic. 

"England  Is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  'Merry  England'  in  Elizabeth 
times.  But  that  Is  hardly  the  case.  It 
was  merry  a  century  or  two  before. 
But  In  the  16th  century  men  are  look- 
ing back  to  a  past  age  with  some  of 
that  wdstful  regret  for  what  has  disap- 
peared and  is  outworn,  which  has  char- 
acterized many  epochs  in  our  history. 
What  is  it  that  the  Elizabethan  especial- 
lly  deplored?  It  was  the  loss  of  antique 
i'nanners,  the  decay  of  simplicity,  the 
jrobuster  virtues  of  a  heroic  time.  The 
growth  of  luxury  is  especially  satirized 
land  condemned.  There  Is  no  question 
that  our  Elizabethan  forefathers  loved 
luxury,  and  showed  it  especially  in  their 
pi,  ti;i  e,<^>iue  attire.  They  were  great 
tra^■eler;^  as  far  as  that  was  possible, 
and  they  were  fond  of  imitating  the  cus- 
toms and  the  costumes  of  other  cotin- 
tries.  One  remembers  what  Portia  said 
of  the  young  English  baron.  Falcon- 
bridge;  'How  oddly  he  i.s  suited!  I  think 
he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round 
hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany, 
and  his  behavior  everywhere.'  The 
character  of  the  much-traveled  English- 
man, who  has  lost  all  his  simplicity,  and 
Is  a  man  of  affectation,  is  a  stock  figure 
of  the  drama  and  of  satire.  'Farewell. 
Monsieur  traveler,'  says  Rosalind  in  'As 
You  Like  It,'  'look  you  lisp,  and  wear 
strange  suits,  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  country,  be  out  of  love  with 
your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
making  you  that  countenance  you  are.' 
The  Introduction  of  tobacco  was  one  of 
the  things  which  was  most  severely  con- 
demned.  though  It  Is  wrong  to  attribute  i 
Us  Introduction  to  Raleigh.  It  was  Sir 
John  Hawkins  who  first  brought  It  Into 
England  in  1565.  It  rapidly  became  so 
fashionable  that  a  pedant  like  King 
James  I.  thought  it  his  duty  to  issue  a 
'Counterblast  to  Tobacco'  (1604). 

"But  it  is  time  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  book  entitled  'Shakespeare's 
England.'  In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
presenting  us  with  successive  pic- 
tures -  of  different  aspects  of  Eliza- 
bethan life,  we  have  a  variety  of 
topics  handled  by  men  of  authority.  The 
Elizabethan  soldier,  for  Instance,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue; 
Armor  and  Weapons,'  by  the  Viscount 
Dillon;  'Ships  and  Sailors.'  by  L.  G. 
Carr  Laughton;  "Education  and  Scholar- 
ship,' by  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys;  'Commerce 
and  Coinage,'  by  Prof.  George  Unwin; 
'Hand-writing,'  by  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson;  'Agriculture  and  Gardenmg.' 
by  R.  B.  Prothero.  The  sciences  are 
very  thoroughly  done  In  their  different 
departments,  especially  astronomy,  as- 
trology and  alchemy,  as  well  as  the  nat- 
ural history  of  animals  and  plants.  Folk- 
lore and  superstition,  voyages  and  ex- 
ploration form  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  first  volume.  The  second  volume 
is  carried  out  on  the  same  elaborate 
plan.  'Actors  and  Acting'  are  discussed 
by  Percy  Simpson;  the  'Playhouse'  by 
William  Archer  and  W.  J.  Lawrence. 
•London  and  the  Life  of  the  Town'  is 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  essay 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Wheatley.  'Costume'  is 
dealt  with  by  the  practised  hand  of  Mr. 
Percy  Macquoid.  Painting,  sculpture, 
music,  architecture  obtain  the  same 
careful  and  thoroughgoing  treatment. 
But  of  course,  the  daily  round  of  our 
ancestors  would  be  quite  incotnplcte 
without  some  account  of  their  'Sports 
and  Pastimes.'  Thus  we  have  m  the 
second  volumea  long  section  dealm,^;  with 
hunting,  falconry,  coursing,  archery, 
fencing,  horsemanship,  bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting,  and  cock-fighting,  to  say 
nothing  of  dancing  and  other  games. 
Nothing  more  complete  could  be  well 
imagined  than  the  general  arrangetner.t 
of  thls^work.  which  was  orlgmally  d, 


f^l  In-  •^'rot.  K-ai-OTETr,  amr  rmr-?jtniern7 
outlined  in  most  of  its  departments  by 

^'"On\v"tcrv  mimerous  quotations  could 
possibly  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
.  . ..  One  can  take  al- 
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variegated  contents.    One  can 
most  any  subject  at  random  and  find 
illumination  and  profound  knowledge  m  | 


tliese  pages.  Here,  fdr  instance,  is  a 
new  light  on  Mary  Fitton.  There  are 
still  persons  who  believe  that  the  lady 
in  question  was  the  heroine  of  Shakes- 
peare's Sonnets.  'She  is  much  m.ore 
likely,'  says  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  'to 
have  been  the  Maria  of  "Twelfth 
Night."  ■  She  was  a  remarkably  gay 
creature,  a  hoyden,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion Induced  the  Queen  to  dance  with 
her,  and  on  another  occasion  disgraced 
herself  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Shakespeare  was  no  courtier.  'If  in- 
vited to  court  he  was  in  paine,'  says 
Aubrey,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
'Tvi-elfth  Night'  he  satirizes  in  the  mid- 
night revels  of  Maria  and  the  riotous 
knights  something  of  what  he  had 
heard  about  ladies  like  Mary  Fitton 
and  her  elderly  lover.  Sir  William 
Knollys. 

'Or  shall  we  turn  to  one  of  the 
strangest  figures  which  appears  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  Caliban,  in  'The  : 
Tempest'?  'The  Tempest'  is  the  only 
play  in  whicl\  Shakespeare  leaves  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
lie  transplants  himself  into  cloudland, 
3nd  gives  us  on  the  one  hand  a  dainty- 
creation  in  Ariel  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  amalgam  of  savage  attributes  In 
Caliban.  Now  most  English  and 
French  discoverers  were  In  the  habit  of 
bringing  two  or  three  natives  home, 
and  sometimes  these  were  exhibited 
for  money.  Londoners,  therefore,  must 
:a.ve  come  across  real  savages,  and 
could  hardly  have  mistaken  Caliban 
for  an  American  Indian,  for  instance. 

'■-Another  point  on  which  this  book 
lays  stress  is  the  steady  patriotism 
which  surrounds  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
Linwavering  affection  and  trust.  She 
was  a  difficult  person  to  sympathize 
with.  She  was  hard  and  vain,  miserly, 
and  greedy  for  flattery.  But,  apart  from 
and  beyond  all  that,  she  was  a  royal 
'ady,  w'ith  an  immense  faith  in  Eng- 
land, a  figure  of  great  dignity,  who 
claimed  and  received  the  adoration  of 
all  her  subjects.  She  led  a  long  life  of 
unbroken  loneliness  in  the  single-minded 
pursuit  of  her  duty  to  her  people.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  nation  longed  for  unity 
and  peace,  and  it  was  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  security  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment that  most  political  authorities 
of  the  time  devoted  themselves.  In  this 
matter,  too,  Shakespeare  is  simply  a 
man  of  his  time.  He  believed  in  order, 
in  the  supremacy  of  rank,  and  the 
merits  of  a  firm  and  consistent  govern- 
ment. Popular  orators,  from  Antony  to  i 
Jack  Cade,  who  pandered  to  restless 
desires  of  the  mob,  get  from  the  dramat- 
ist a  very  scant  measure  of  sympathy. 

"Let  us  add  that  the  poet  laureate's 
■Ode  on  the  Tercentenary  Commemora- 
■don  of  Shakespeare,'  a  Mne  and  worthy 
effort  of  poetic  skill  and  imagination,  is 
pt;blished  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
lolume.  We  heartily  congratulate  the 
O.xford  University  Press  on  the  produc- 
tion of  this  steady  work,  together  with 
it.s  beautiful  adornment  of  valuable 
and  interesting  illustrations." 


Musical  Freemasons 
Described  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph 


Probably  the 
first  idea  that 
will  leap  to  the 
mind  of  the  av- 
erage music-lover  when  music  and  "Free- 
masonry are  mentioned  together  will 
be  connected,  however  vaguely,  with 
Mozart's  opera,  "The  Magic  Flute." 
Mozart  was  a  Freemason  from  1785  to 
his  death,  and  when  the  opportunity  ar- 
rived for  him  to  make  Freemasonry  th 
groundwork  of  the  aforesaid  opera  i 
must  have  been  welcbmed  by  him,  say, 
Jlr.  E.  J.  Dent,  with  great  cordiality. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Mozart 
was  mu.sically  the  greatest  of  all  of  the 
craft.  But  there  were  others,  also, 
some  of  whom  were  distinguished,  as 
Mr.  Richard  Northcott  has  pointed  out 
in  his  address  on  the  subject  delivered 
a  week  ago  to  the  members  of  the  le 
Strange  Lodge  at  Hunstanton,  in  Nor- 
folk. Personally,  I  found  the  address 
of  considerable  interest,  being  unlearned 
and  ignorant  in  the  matter.  For  ex- 
ample, unlearned  and  ignorant  though  I 
be,  I  had  yet  heard  frequently  of  a 
(Jr'and  Organist,'  and  fondly  imagined 
that  he  must  be  some  personage  of  ex-  , 
traordinary  distinction  and  usefulness 
as  a  very  high  officer  of  a  lodge  of  An- 
cient, Free  and  Accepted  Freemasons. 
His  title  is  always  spelt  with  capital 
initials,  and  that  alone  is  imposing  to 
the  lay  mind.  It  suggests  dignity  and 
importance.  But,  says  Mr.  Northcott. 
it  is  curious  that  among  the  officers  of 
a  lodge  as  aforesaid  the  organist  is  the 
only  one  who  has  no  stated  duties. 
Mu.sic  has  no  place  in  lodge,  not  even 
when  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  lodge  business  hymns  are  sung— for 
they  are  as  a  fact  sung  just  before  and 
just  after  the  real  work  is  completed. 
It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  in  order  • 
to  justify  his  existence,  the  organist 
must  be  something  of  an  improviser, 
and  able  to  seize  such  opportunities  as 
present  themselves  "in  order  to  increase 
the  impressiveness  of  the  Masonic  cere- 
monies." Some  organists  are  clever  in 
this  respect,  says  Mi-.  Northcott,  though 
lie  adds  that  many  unfortunately  try  to 
I,,-!  In  that  respect,  I  fear,  they  sufl:er 
complaint  common  to  music  generally. 


I  like"  his  verdict  that  "th^  most  suc- 
cessful music  in  lodge  is  that  which 
does  not  direct  .nttcntion  to  the  organ- 
i.st  ''  It  is  something  of  a  truism,  and. 
I  fear,  is  applicable  to  other  organi»ts 
than  those  of  a  lodge;  but  let  that  pass! 

Many  musicians,  says  Mr.  Northcott, 
have  been  honored  by  Grand  Lodge,  the 
first  to  be  appointed,  it  seems,  being 
Samuel  Wesley  only  about  100  years  ago, 
that  is,  in  1S14.  His  successor  also  was 
a  musician,  well  known  in  his  day, 
namely.  Sir  George  Smart,  who  directed 
til,-  music  at  the  coronations  of  William 
IV.  and  of  Queen  Victoria;  he  was 
,  grand  organist  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
j  tury.   Then  followed  Sir  Michael  Costa, 

l^ir  William  Cusins,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
I  the  song  writer,  known  as  Stephen  Ad- 
(  arns     (othervvi.se     Michael  Maybrick', 
'  Mever  Lutz,   composer  of  many  a  de- 
'  ligiitf  ui  extravaganza  in  the  old  Gaiety 
davs,  when  he  was  conductor  of  the  the- 
atre, and  on  Sundays  a  church  organist; 
Wilhelm  Ganz,  who  was  a  Mason  for  no 
less  than  5,S  years;  Wilhelm  Kuhe;  ana 
among  living  musicians  are  Sir  V.^alter 
Parratt,  Herman  Klein',  Lionel  Monck- 
ton,  Edward  Cutler,  K.  C,  the  first  ama- 
teur to  be  appointed;  Dr.  George  Sin- 
clair of  Hereford  Cathedral;  his  assist- 
ant,   Percy    Hull,   now    a   prisoner  at 
\  Ruhleben,  who  has  recently  been  grant- 
ed the  distinction  of  Past  Deputy  Grand 
Organist,   and  Allen   Gill,   the  present 
wearer  of  the  collar. 

In  earlier  days  there  seem  to  have 
lived  musical  Masons  whose  very  mem- 
ories would  not  have  sur^vived  until  to- 
day had  it  not  been  for  their  connec- 
tion with  the  craft.  Among  these  is  the 
delightful  old  person,  William  Rufus 
Chetwood,  who  was  for  IS  years 
prompter  at  Drury  Lane  before  becom- 
ing manager  of  the  Smock  Alley  The- 
atre in  Dublin,  where  he  met  and  mar- ' 
ried  the  granddaughter  of  Colley  Gib- 
ber. Alwaj's  in  debt,  Chetwood  passed 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  prison;  but 
there  he  wasted  not  his  time,  but  wrote, 
among  other  pieces;  "The  Generous 
Mason."  which  was  successfully  played 
in  1730.  Charles  Dibdin,  of  immortal 
memory,  likewise  was  a  Mason.  He 
wrote,  apart  from  about  loOO  songs,  St 
piece  called  "Harlequin  Freemason"  (a 
score  of  which  is  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  Library).  This  pantomime 
wa.s  performed  on  no  less  than  63  oc- 
casions, once  by  "Command  of  Their 
Majesties."  Its  finale  might  be  revived 
at  Drury  Lane  even  now,  for  it  must 
have  been  very  funny  to  see  the  long 
procession  of  "The  principal  Grand  Mas- 
ters from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
day.  dressed  in  the  habits  of  their  re- 
I'  spective  ages  and  countries."  Obvious- 
ly, the  nearer  you  get  to  the  Creation, 
the  less  costly  the  "habits";  but  what 
of  the  Watch  Committee? 

King  Edward  VII.  was  initiated  by 
the  King  of  Sweden   in  1869,  anc^  was 
grand  master  from  1875  until  his  acces- 
sion in  1901.    No  Mason  exceeded  King 
Edward  in  his  love  of  music,  and  there 
were   not  a    great   many  amateurs  of 
greater  critical  acumen,  though,  strange- 
ly enough,  no  biographer,  .so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  i  and  Mr.  North- 
cott's  researches  agree  with  mine),  has 
laid  any  stress  whatever  upon  the  mu- 
i.«ical  si(ie  of  King  Edward's  life.    In  his 
,j boyhood  days  he  had  been  taught  the 
I  pianoforte  by  Miss  Lucy  Anderson,  but 
his  chief  delight  undoubtedly  was  to  at- 
Itend    the    performances    of    opera  at 
Covent  Garden,  on  which  his  comments, 
faithfully   recorded   at  the   time,  were 
often  full  of  real  criticism,  of  amusing 
satire,  but  never  of  ungenerous  thought. 
At  a  certain  iieif orma nee  of  "Traviata." 
for  example.  '\^ioletta  reclined  gracefully 
enough  on  the  appointed  sofa,  but  some- 
what ungracefully  rolled  off  on  to  the 
^tage,  where  she  "died."    King  Edward's 
r,  ir.ment   upon   this   incident   was  that 
~T  do  not  think  it  wise  for  Mme,  X.  to 
1,,    in  so  dramatic  a  manner — she  ex- 
liliits    too    much    lingerie!"     On  such 
occasions  as  arose  when   a  particular 
artist  was  not  in  good  voice,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  newcomer  who  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  King  Edward  always 
generousl.v  refrained  from  adverse  com- 
ment and  usualU  spoke  of  the  fine  play- 
ing of  the  orchestra.    He  was  veo"  par- 
ticular about  orthodoxy  in  dress,  and 
once  sent  the  manager  to  explain  to  an 
Italian  conductor  that  a  white  waistcoat 
and  a  black  tie  were  not  de  rigueur  in' 
Ensland.    The  reply  came  back  that  the 
conductor  had  recently  lost  a  near  rela-j  ■ 
tive.    To  this  a  royal  message  was  sent 
to  the  effect  that  "Please  express  m;> 
sympathy,    but    tell   him  confidentially 
that  it  is  unusual  in  England  for  a  per- 
son in  mourning  to  wear  a  white  waist- 
coat."    King  Edward  insisted  long  be- 
fore he  became  King  that  the  opera  con- 
ductors shopld  wear  white  ties  and  white 
gloves. 

Another   good    story  is   that   of  the 
scene  one  morning  at  Hombur.g  when 
the  conductor  of  the  Kurhaus  band  in- 
eluded  in  his  program  a  "selection  of  i 
English  airs.".    His  majesty  sufnmoned  | 
the  conductor,  ami.  after  congratulating! 
him  upon  the  excellence  of  the  playin.g,  i 
pointedly  added :     "But  please  do  not  | 
]ilay  that  selection  again,  for  it  gives  I 
people   a    false   impression   of   English  j 
musical  taste  ;  'Tararaboomdeay'  is  not  | 
an  English  composition." — Mr.  Legge  in  i 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
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Critical 
Plumber  and 
Modern  Plays 

Koing  plunibe 


a  good  show  in  a 
lonfr  time,"  com- 
plalncd  the  play- jj 
mean  the  Icind  ofjj 
dnim.i  that  has  a  human  appeal  ami  I; 
takes  a  man's  mind  oft  his  l.usincss. 

••Years  Bso  there  was  a  great  show,  j 
that  -An  American  Citizen.'  which  Nat  t 
Goodwin  played  in.  It  had  a  bathtub 
off  slnite.  and  you  could  hear  the  hero 
..plashinK  In  it.  and  you  sort  of  knew  1 
that  It  was  the  genuine  porcelain  kind  ^ 
and  not  Ju.st  enamelled  iron. 

-A  few  years  later  there  was  'Going  j. 
Some.-  which  had  a  training  quarters 
scene  with  a  regular  shower  and  fifty 
or  a  hundred  gallons  of  water  slopping 
,  around. 

"Two  years  ago  I  went  almost  every 
week  to  see  'A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings.'  j 
The  .door  of  the  bathroom   that  they  ■ 
locked  the  burglar  in  was  the  nittie-str." 
bathroom  door  I  ever  saw.  You  couldn't  i 
see  the  bathroom  fittings,  but  I  guessi 
they  weren't  much  because  it  was  anj 
t-Kngllsh  play,  and  England  is  20  yearsj 
■  hind  America  when  it  comes  to  high- 
.iss  plumbing,  and  if  you  don't  believe! 
it  I'll  show  you  the  catalogues, 
j    "In  -Fair  and  Warmer'  there  was  aj 
1  ig  scene  where  the  heroine  hides  in  the'; 
ithroom.   You  could  .see  the  plumbing, 
nd  it  was  flr.<;t-class  stuff,  done  m  a| 
nrkmanlike  manner,  as  the  contracts^ 
n-ad.  .  ' 

•  I  never  quite  understood  why  'She  s  1 
'1  Again'  -lidn't  last  longer.  That  show 
Vad  a  Lath  tub  scene  th-U  was  a  big  hit. 
Of  course  the  curtain  fell  on  it  in  about  ] 
•:our  seconds  and  the  audience  didn  t 
look  much  at  the  bath  tub  itself.  T 
,  ouldn't  tell  you  myself  whether  it  was 
first  qualitv  or  not.  I  guess  the  play 
would  have  lasted  longer  if  the  scene 
had  lasted  longer. 

'•Yes.  the  drama  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
lired  man.  It  takes  his  mind  off  his 
business,  at  least  it  does  mine."— New 
York  san. 


Notes  About 
Music.  Musicians 


The  Daily  Tele- 
graph  (London) 
speaks  well  of 
and  the  Stage  some  songs  by 
Sydney  Homer.  AVinthrop  L.  Rogers, 
Oley  Speaks.  James  H.  Rogers  and 
Huntington  Woodman,  published  by  G. 
Schiimer.  "There  is  fastidiousness 
which  shows  itself  not  only  in  the 
..  hoice  of  excellent  lyrics,  but  also  in  a 
sensitive  dislike  of  all  that  is  either 
■onventional  or  over-elaborate." 

A  kindly  correspondent  lias  sent  me  a 
plea  for  British  musicians 


_  and  an  an- 

nouncement that  the  Ranelagh  Club  has 
engaged  a  band  of  Russian  musicians  to 
play  on  certain  afternoons  in  their 
A  grounds  during  the  season.  I  have  no 
ipace  in  which  to  go  into  detail  of  this 

afTalr;  morebverTrTcho^v  not*su?ficiently^ 
well  the  particulars.  But  the  cutting  re-' 
•Tilnds  me  of  a  peculiar  adventure  I  once  1 
had  either  at  Ranelagh  or  HurlinghamI 
some  years  a?o.  before  German  became' 
a  dead  language  anyhow!   It  happened 
that  I  was  asked  by  the  party  of  whoro, 
^' »  I  w^as  one  to  approach  the  conductor  of 
T    the  Blue  Hungarian  band,  then  discour«9-| 
Ing  more  or  les.<;  sweef  music  on  tfcn' 
lawn,  to  ask  him  to  play  something  from> 
the  then  popular  public  repertoire.    I ' 
don't  knoAV  Hungarian  (and  didn't  know  j 
a  Blue  Hungarian  band  at  that  moment!)  I 
I  did  know  German.    So  in  the  ' 
la  or  so  between  my  chair  and  the 
;  ictor  I  framed  a  beautiful  GeiTnan 
■  nee  of  request.  To  my  astonishment 
■1  I  uttered  this  the  more  blue  than 
ngarlan  conductor  replied  "Wh-a-a-f."' 
with  as  thorough  a  Cockney  accent  as 
ever  I  heard.  He  was  from  Whltechapel! 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Once  more  the  existence  of  theatre* 
In   war  time   has  been  exercising  the 
-sciences    of   some   virtuous  people, 
once  again  they  have  been  allowed 
•vliibit  their  anguish  in  print.  They 


regime  w .  e  tc.    ■     .  ,  :  \o.i.  ilore- 

over.  the  iltness  which  the  army  needs 
Is  not  the  fitness  of  the  rowing  man 
trained  to  the  minute.  It  Is  likely  to 
be  all  the  better  for  occ.isional  evenings 
off.  As  for  the  men  from  the  front  not 
going  to  the  theatres,  these  fervent 
moralists  m.-iy  be  assured  that  they  go 
OS  much  as  ever  they  can.  The  fact 
that  their  opportunities  are  few  does  not  i 
seem  mui.-h  of  a  reason  for  condemning  I 
the  theatre-going  of  the  men  at  home. 
Finally,  complaint  made  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  entertainments  In  war  time. 
AVhy  are  they  not  always  wholly  seri- 
ous? Why  are  they  so  light,  so  easy- 
going, so  gaily  decorated?  Some  peo- 
ple seem  unable  to  free  themselves  from 
the  conviction  that  If  they  don't  like  a 
play  it  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Frivolity, 
spectacle,  the  entertainment  which  has 
no  more  coherence  than  bouillabaisse— 
these,  no  doubt,  are  not  the  highest 
forms  of  art.  But  every  genre  Is  justi- 
fied except  le  genre  ennuyeux.  Believe 
no  one  who  assures  you  that  the  preva- 
lence of  such  amusement  In  war  time  Is 
a  sign  of  weakness.  It  has  always  been 
prevalent  In  English  wars.  In  the  Napo- 
leonic struggle  as  in  the  Elizabethan.— 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  July  6. 

"Tiie   Toy   Cart."   an   oriental  melo- 
drama founded  by  Arthur  Symons  on 
I  the  Mrichchakatika  of    Sudraka.  was 
I  played  at  the  Queen's  Theatre.  London, 
j  by  the  Stage  Society  July  9.    The  for- 
I  midable  Sanskrit  word  means  "The  little 
I  dog  cart."    The  original  play  is  at  least 
1100  years  old.    The  London  Times  natu- 
rally looked  for  exoticism  in  Iilr.  Sy- 
I  mon's  version  and  found  none,  only  a 
,  "mild,  slightly  soporific  entertainment." 
I  The  review  is  as  follows:  ^ 
I    "A  vague  Orientalism  Indicated  to  the 
eye  by  men  who  squat  instead  of  sit 
I  and  by  female  dancers  who  obviously 
cannot  dance,  and  to  the  ear  by  the 
I  general  habit  o'f  expounding  the  obvious 
)  and  wallowing  in  similes  is  Orientalism, 
j  as  you  may  say.  made  easy.  Orientalism 
"without    tears— though    not  invariably 
without  yawns.     If.  indeed,   the  story 
\va.s  originally  writ  in  choice  Sanskrit 
by  Sudraka.  then  you  can  only  marvel 
at  the  odd  resemblance  of  Sudraka  to 
any  modern  Engli.?h  melodramatist.  No 
one  will  suspect  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  of 
inventing  so  artistically  vulgar  a  plot. 
When,  then,  you  are  told  that  his  imag- 
ination   has    embroidered    an  Eastern 
theme,  you  are  driven  to  conclude  that 
the  (jmbroidery  is  in  speech  rather  than 
in  iniident.    It  is  quite  good  speech,  but 
there  is  rather  too  much  of  it.  Vasanta- 
scna,  the  dancing  girl,  had  two  lovers. 
.  One.  Charudutta.  a  Brahmin,  was  good. 
■  mellifluous,  full  of  noble  sentiments.  The 
,  other.  Samsthanaka.  a  prince,  w^as  bad. 
.  vain,  cruel,  ogreish.   Of  coiuse,  Vasanta- 
:  jsena  loved  the  good  lover  and,  though 
a  courtesan,  was  herself  made  good  by 
her  love,  just  as  though  .she  were  a 
heroine  of  Victor  Hugo.    She  rejected 
.   the  wicked  prince  with  such  scorn  that 
he  strangled  her,  or  thought  he  had.  and  | 
forthwith  accused  his  hated  rival  of  the 
crime.    The  pieces  de  conviction  were 
Vasantasena's    jewels    which    she  had 
given  to  Charudutta's  little  child  and  for  ^ 
the  possession  of  which  that  ingenuous  i 
Brahmin  could  not.  at  his  trial,  account.  I 
He    could    have   proved   an    alibi,  but 
would  not.  as  he  would  thereby  have 
given  away  a  political  conspiracy.  Al- 
ready, then,  his  head  was  on  the  block 
(after  some  droll  dialogue  between  two 
executioners,    fat  and   lean,   and  both 
very  genial  and  Gilbertlan),  when  Vasan- 
tasena  arrived,   safely  recovered  from 
her  strangulation,  and  all  ended  hap- 
pily" 

Mme.  Carmen  Melis  was  In  the  com- 
pany   at    the    Theatre    of    the  Opera. 
I  Buenos  Ayres,  that  was  obliged  to  dls- 
I  band  in  June. 

I  Johannes  Sembach  will  take  the  part 
I  of  the  Squire  in  De  Koven's  "Canterbur%- 
j  Pilgrims"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I  House. 


■■   .  ..liiy  01  those"  in  the  XTie"  In 
.  !•  ■.  :■>   the  word  means  a  barrier 
raisei'l  on  a  road.    "Terrain"  Is  by 
i  no  mean.s  new  in  English,  where  the, 
I  ordinary  meaning  is  only  a  region,  ;i 
'■  tract  of   land,   but   the  word  also 
'  means  a  tract  considered  as  to  its 
'nature,  the  condition  of  its  surface, 
with    a    view    to    the  comparative 
feasibility  of  military  operations. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PlilL.P  rIALE.  


A  reviewer  of  a  new  farce  in  N« 
York    wrote:     "You    remember  th'^ 
novels-like    Reade's    'Griffith    Gaunt.  1 
for  Instance,  which  begin  w-ith  a  vi" 
lent  outburst  and  then,  having  decoyr  i 
your  attention,  go  back  several  yem- 
and  e.xplain  what  it  was  all  about 
Many  of  us   remember  the  stir  nifi 
by  Reade's  novel  when  it  was  publisii'  | 
as  a  serial;  how  it  was  censured  f 
coarseness,  immorality,  and  what  iv 
how  Reade  brought  a  libel  siilt  agaii 
a  periodical— was  it  the  Round  Tab!' 
—and    in    a   letter   coined    the  phra-- 
•■prurient    prude":    how    C.    H.  Wei'tJ 
("John  Paul")  was  moved  to  write  hi."; 
amusing  burlesque  "Liffith  Lank."  An- 
other of   Reade's  novels,    "'A  Terrible 
Temptation."  published  as  a  serial  In 
Boston  by  Every   Saturday,  also  hor- 
rified tlie  prudish.    Reading  either  one 
today,  the  outcry  seems  preposterous. 
What  would   the  timid  of  those  da'  - 
have  said  if  Mr.  R.  \V.  Chambers  ! 
then  been  indulging  himself  in  ch.i 
bering  and  wantonness  for  the  del' 
tation  of  the  great  public? 

Thomas  Hard.v  suffered  twice  from  tl  • 
cowardice  of  magazine  editors  in  il  i 
country  who  took  great  liberties  with 
his  "Tess"  and  "Jude."   His  "Two  on  a 
Towert'  surprised  even  Thomas  Baileyl 
Aldrich.  who  as  editor  oT  the  Atlantic 
had  accepted  the  novel.  j 
Magazine  readers  of  this  generation! 
cannot  imagine  the  interest  with  whi  i 
successive   numbers   of  a  serial  ' 
awaited  in  the  "good  old  days"  wh "ii 
Thackeray,  Dickens.  Reade.  Wilkie  '  "1- 
lins.  not  to  mention  others,  publisl 
romances  in  this  form.    In  those  il  i 
there  were  not  many  outdoor  diversion.'-, 
magazines,  fewer  in  number,  were  taken 
'  seriously.    The  announcement  of  a  new 
serial  story  was  an  event.    The  doings 
and  the  sayings  of  the  characters  were 
discussed  during  the  month,  as  If  the 
novelist's    creatures     were     men  and 
■  women  of  the  neighborhood. 


Tu  Quoque. 

Voices  In  England  are  raised  occasion- 
ally asking  why  this  country  does  not 
aid  England  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
universal  liberty.  There  have  been 
times  'when  this  question  was  put  to 
England.  It  was  an  Englishman,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  who,  eager  for  Italian 
freedom,  cried  out: 

Thou  recreant  slave 
That  gittest  afnr  off  ,md  helpest  noe. 
0  tbou  desenorate  Albionl  With  what  sbame 
Do  I  survc-.v  thee,  pushing  ^orth  the  sponRp 
At  thy  spear's  length.  In  moclipr.v  at  tlie  thirst 
Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony. 
And  pmnipt  and  keen  to  pierce  the  woundeil 
side! 


H.uiipsluie  senators.  Galliuger  and  llo]- 
lis,    are    both    residents   of    that  <it> 
There    have,    however,    been  scvernl 
other    instances    in    which    a  state's 
two  senators  have   been   residents  of 
the  same  city  or  town,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  such  instances  in  tlie  case  of 
senators    who    are    now    serving  in 
Congress:    Charles  S.  Thomas  and  John! 
K.  Shafroth.    .senators    from  Colorado, ' 
who  are  both  residents  of  Denver:  Uun- • 
r;in  U.  Fletcher  and  Nathan  P.  Br.van.  1 
senators   from   Florida,   who  are  both 
1  •  sidents   of  Jacksonville;   and   George  I 
i  :    Chamberlain  and  Harry  Lane,  .scnr  | 
'  us  from  Oregon,  who  are  both  resi- 
lus  of  Portland. 

Mr.   Adams  speaks  of  "the  memor- 
•  i  le  feud  between"  Senator.-;  Chandler 
mid  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  jind 
s:i>s  that  It  "has  long  been  a  part  of 
the    state's    political    liistory,"  From 
Mr.  Adams's  use  of  the  perfect  instead! 
I  the  past  tense  in  speaking  of  that 
<u\  as  a  part  of  the  political  history] 
New   Hampshire   the   reader  would 
t   the  impression  that  the  feud  slilli 
ntinues.     I  think,  however,  that  thei 
•  lid  ceased   some  time  ago  and  that 
-Senator  Chandler  supported  Senator 
Uinger  when  in  1914  the  latter  was 
.elected  to  the  Senate.  INQUIRER. 
Mrookline.  August  2. 


Valiant  Grocers. 

In  many  European  countries  the  term 
"grocer"  is  used  in  a  tropical  and  rather 
contemptuous  .sense.  Least  of  all  is  the 
grocer  associated  with  heroic  deeds.  It  j 
seems  that  in  England  the  trade  has 
martial  traditions.  Nearly  30.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Grocers'  Federation  have  i 
joined  the  army  or  navy  in  the  present  I 

ir.    In  old  times  the  Grocers'  Com-  ; 

ny  was  valiantly  disposed.  One  of  its  j 
.  irly  masters.  Sir  Jolm  Philpot  equippe-1  : 

fleet  at  his  own  expense  and  cleared 
the  North  sea  of  pirates.  The  com- 
jiiny  for  many  years  furnished  GO  men 
for  "The  resistance  of  such  iniquitous 
.ittempts  as  maj-  be  made  by  foreign 
enemies,"  and  supplied  500  against  the 
Spanish  armada. 


War 
twists 


WAR  AND  WORDS 

enlarges  the  dictionary  and 
the  meaning  of  e.stablished 
and  familiar  words.  In  our  civil  war 
prohibited  traffic  or  smuggling 
suddenly  became  animated  and  we 
had    the    "intelligent  contraband." 

and  skedaddle,  loafers  in 
before  the  war,  become 
orthodox  words  and  there  was  a 
learned  attempt  to  derive  the  latter 
from  the  Greek.  The  Boer  war 
brought  in  words  to  stay,  though  the 
verb  to  "maffick"  preserves  the 
memory      of      peculiarly  riotous 


very  sore  at  the  suggestion  that 
liers  and  sailors  rather  like  going  to  .Bummer 

theatre.    This  is.  indeed,  an  awk-  ;  speech 
•d  little  fact.    You  cannot,  -without 

ming  preposterous,  deny  It,  and  It 
§  not  lend  Itself  to  the  process  of 
ng   explained   away.     So   It   le  met 

what  In  these  days  may  be  called 
-ounter-offensive.  Thus:  the  oftlcera 
1  men  who  crowd  the  theatres  are 

•.  those  who  are  bearing  the  brunt.  :  •      ,  „     ...      „,i„r,oi  ovnlta 

-   those  who   are  still   training  at  [methods  of  English  national  exulta 
:ne,  and  they  ought  not  to  go  to  the 
atres.  because  while  in  training  one 
•^s  not  smoke,  drink  or  sit  up  late- 
!3  sort  of  thing  probably  appears  to 
:  grotesque  impertinence  not  worth 
ice.    But  after  all  it  has  been  pub- 
i.shed   with   much   pomp   and  clrcura- 
•f!  stance  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
■•;|  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  its 

I folly.     The    analogy    from    training  Is 
■wholly  fallacious.    Training  for  a  race 
1   or  a  match   is  a  comparatively  brief 
tig    pell  designed  to  produce  the  pink  of 
pu  'lyslcal  condition  at  one  given  moment. 


t  tion.  I 
In  reports  of  the  present  war  one 
.'reads  constantly  of   "salient"  (the 
Uoun),    "'oarrage     Are,"  "terrain." 
I  Now  "salient."  the  adjective,  is  an  old 
'  word,    meaning    "leaping."    applied  I 
poetically    to    water,    often  used 
;  pedantically  or  facetiously.    It  came  i 
to  mean  prominent,  conspicuous;  but| 
I  as  a  noun,  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  , 
I  "salient  angle"  or  a  projecting  angle. 
'  What  is  "barrage"  as  it  is  used  to- 
day?   The  ordinary  English  diction- 
arv  says  i'  is    -   di'mming.  or  dam. 


Unprecedented  ? 

As  the  World  Wags; 

On  July  2S  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  James 
F.  Hanly,  the  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Presidejit,    are    both    residents   of  In- 
dianapolis, and  I  asked  whether  it  is 
not  unprecedented   for  two  candidates 
for  so  high  offices  to  be  residents  of 
the  .same  city  or  town.    I  Inadvertently 
failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  Vice- 
President  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  who  is 
the  present  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President,    Is   also   a   resident  ofj 
Indianapolis,  so  I  will  now  amend  the) 
inquiry  I  made  and  ask  whether  it  isi 
not  unprecedented  that  three  candidates! 
for  so  high  offices  should  be  selectedl 
from  the  same  city  or  town.    It  is  per-I 
haps  not  impertinent  to  this  inquiry  toi 
add  that  the  Democratic  candidate  fori 
Vice-President  In  190S,  John  W.  Kern' 
(now  a  United  Slates  senator  from  Indl-  i 
ana),  was  then  (as  he  still  is)  a  resident 
of  Indianapolis. 

In  the  Herald  of  today.  Charles  F. 
Adams  mentions  as  worthy  of  note  the 
fact  that,  when  William  E.  Chandler 
and  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  served  in  Con- 
gress together  as  senators  from  New 
Hampshire,  they  were  both  resi  : 
of  Concord  and  that  the  present  - 


The  French  President. 

The  patronymic  of  M.  Poincare  has 
nuite  an  interesting  origin,  and  one 
1  >  pical  of  his  character.  In  1481  Queen 
I  iibella  of  Bavaria  and  John  the  Fear- 
less. Duke  of  Burgundy,  employed  a 
s'^-cretary  named  Jehan  Polngquarre. 
I'lom  this  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
1  I  St  syllable  ot  M.  Poincare's  name  is 
derived  not  from  "point'"  (notlTing),  nr 
from  "pont"  (bridge),  but  from  "polng 
(fist),  so  that  the  name  would  appeal 
to  mean  "square-fisted,"  or,  in  modern 
parlance,  "he  of  the  clenched  rtst  ' 
The  case  is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  the  expression  "polng 
quarre"  was  current  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, being  found  frequently  in  tlie 
ballad.'^  of  France's  old  poets. — London 
Ii;illv  Chronlrl*. 

WHAT  IS  LUKCKJiUJN  } 

The  Minnesota  state  supreme 
court  has  been  considering  the 
qtiestion.  What  constitutes  a  lunch, 
or  what  is  luncheon?  A  loose  an- 
swer would  be  "the  intermediate  re- 
freshment between  breakfast  aod 
!  dinner,"  again,  "with  late  diners,  a 
'midday  meal;  with  midday  diners, 
light  refreshment  between  break- 
fast and  dinnet."  But  in  certain  lo- 
calities and  in  popular  speech  lunch 
ij  an  action,  an  enjoyment  of  any 
time.  It  may  be  taken  at  10  A.  M., 
i  A.  M.  or  after  a  show  in  the  even- 
ing. The  lunch  cart  attracts  not  only 
those  who  are  hungry  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

In  old  English  days  luncheon  ana 
muncheon  were  interchangeable 
terms.  In  the  provinces  a  lunch  often 
meant  a  large  lump  of  bread  or  otner 
edible.  The  laborer  ate  it  to  stay 
his  .Btomach  until  dinner.  Some,  ot 
a  higher  grade,  ■went  without  his  re- 
past; witness  the  dialogue  in  "The 
Compleat  Angler"— '  My  diet  is  al- 
ways one  glass  (of  ale)  so  soon  as 
I  am  dressed,  and  no  more  till  din- 
ner." "I  will  light  a  pipe,  for  that 
is  commonly  my  breakfast,  too." 

Holin.shed's  Chronicles  show  that 
breakfast  was  abolished  in  his  day: 
"For  whereas  of  old  we  had  break- 
fasts in  the  forenoon,  beverages  or 
nuncheons  after  dinner,  and  thereto 
\  'real  suppers  generally  when  it  was 
1  'time  to  go  to  bed — now  these  old 
j''* repasts,  thanked  be  God,  are  very 
!   well  U'ft  and  each  one  in  manner 
\    (except  here  and  there  some  young 
1  hungry    stomach   that    cannot  fast 
1  11    liiiiur  iimoi  cotitentrt'i  -'iii.solt 


mention  of  luncheon  "arter  din- 
ner." 

Breakfast  in  old  English  families 
^■■ai  a  substantial  meal;  mutton  or 
beef,   bread,  wine  and  beer.  The 
dinner  was  at  H  A.  M.  or  12,  the 
hour  of  dinner  grew  later  and  later. 
It  was  said  that  Louis  Xll.  died  by  ! 
changing  his  regular  dinner  hour  of ! 
half-past  nine  for  eleven  out  of  gal-  i 
lantry  to  his  young  English  bride,  j 
The  noon  meal  finally  was  called  , 
luncheon.    According  to  an  essay  of : 
DeQuincey  written  in  1839  that  meal 
then   scarcely   existed  for  English- 
men, and  "were  it  not  for  women, 
whose  delicacy  of  organization  docs 
not  allow  them  to  fast  so  long  as 
men,  would  probably  be  abolished." 
But  to  many  in  England  and  in  this, 
country  today  luncheon  is  a  substan- 
tial meal,  practically  a  dinner.    To  ! 
those  who  dine  from  12  to  2  P.  M.. ; 
luncheon  is  any  food  and  drink  taken 
outside  of  the  three  meals_  break- 
fast, dinner  and  supper. 

Ar  to  what  constitute.s  a  luncheon, 
what  court  can  definitely  decide  the 
question?  One  man  is  satisfied  with 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  berries.  An- 
other eats  his  way  from  soup  to  pie. 


(letir  a  lifo-i'i:-- 

Ware  tab.    The  lime  ul  ihia  jounity  wao 

two  years. 

Lot  us  now  read  Poe's  "ivfanuecrlpt 
^  I'ound  in  a  Bottle"  and  tales  of  cruel 

hoaxes,  o£  bottles  purporting  to  contain 
I  news  of  strange  shipwrecks  and  Inst 

farewells. 

Ml'.  Herkimer  Johnson's  bottles  are 
not  thrown  overboard.  They  travel 
with  him.  The  distance  from  Boston 
to  Clamport  is  about  75  miles  and  the 
journey  does  not  talte  over  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  news  in  these  bottles 
is  refreshing,  cheering. 


Due  lionor  has  been  paid  the  memory 
of  Lemuel  Shaw,  chief  Justice  of  the  ^ 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
marking  of  his  birthplace  in  West 
Barnstable,  but  to  some  the  chief  asso- 
ciation with  which  his  name  is  the 
'  dicalion  of  "Typee"  to  him  by  his 
ii-in-law,  Herman  Melville. 


Naturally  Nervous. 

Much  lias  been  said  about  the  harden- 
ing effect  of  war  on  the  nerves,  yet 
Lord  Wolseley  was  so  sensitive  that  he 
could  not  pass  a  butcher's  shop  with- 
out horror,  and  he  was  afraid  of  all 
reptiles.  He  sa;,-.s  in  liis  ".Story  of  a 
Soldier's  i.ifr  '  th;it  he  could  never 
overcome  hi.s  loathitig  horror  of  snakes; 

that  he  would  even  run  from  a  toa-d. 
He  was  once  bathing  in  a  tank  after 
a  march  in  Indi.i,  when  a  yellow  snake 
that  he  knew  to  be  harmless  put  his 
head  up  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  shook  his  tongue.  Wolseley  at  once 
struck  out  for  the  side  of  the  tank  as 
thougli  "pursued  b.v  a  whole  zoological 
garden  full  of  hostile  and  man-devoiu-- 
Ing  beasts  and  reptiles."  (Only  a  few 
days  ago  we  read  of  a  happ.v  little  child 
grasping  a  rattlesnake  by  tlie  rattles 
and  playing  with  it.)  Lord  Malniesbury, 
in  his  diary  tells  of  an  accident  in  a 
shooting  party.  Loading  a  gun,  a  keeper 
blew  off  two  fingers.  A  surgeon  was 
present  and  amputated  the  fingers.  The 
others  in  the  party  looked  on  and  en- 
couraged the  sufferer,  all  but  Lord  Rag- 
lan, who,  although  he  had  seen  a  hun- 
dred battles  and  was  noted  for  his  cour- 
age and  coolness,  nearly  fainted  away 
and  was  obliged  to  retire. 


Cheering  Folklore. 

In  Fly  Time.  Let  no  one  be  dis- 
turbed if  he  finds  a  fly  in  his  drink. 
"Among  the  deep-sea  fishermen  there 
is  a  belief  that  if  a  fly  falls  into  the 
glass  from  which  anyone  is  drinking 
it  is  considered  a  sure  and  true  omen 
of  good  luck  to  the  drinker." 

EFKEITH'SI 


in  a  Looking-Glass. 

Little  Miss  Bessie  Kambler.  who 
dreads  seven  years  of  bad  luck  because 
a  large  looking-glass  fell  on  her  and 
broke,  should  remember  that  the 
proverb  in  its  fulness  runs  "seven  years' 
trouble,  but  no  want."  No  doubt  it  is  '  friorena  Tempest  and  Marlon  Sun 
unlucky  to  break  a  looking-glass  or  to  ghine  ar©  prominent  factors  of  this 
be  in  a  house  where  one  falls  and  ^  pek's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre, 
breaks,  but  it  is  still  more  unlucky  to  xemnest  antiears  In  her  famlli- 

look  in  a  glass  and  sec  another's  face.   '^"^S  lempesL  ^P^J"*  ' 
pale,   ghastly,   threatening  or  warning  ar  boyish  travesty  while  MiSS  Sun 
over  your  shoulder,  or  a  grinning  skull  shine    wears    attractive    gOWnS  ana 
in  place  of  your  own  familiar  and  2:l\es  an  Imitation  of  Gaby  Deslys. 
.'3ecretly  admired  head. 

A  Foretaste. 

Richard    Steele    noted    the    foUowingl  manner, 

continental  intelligence  in  the  Tatler  of  Dupree  and  Dupree  perform  reniark- 

.\ng.   24,   17U9.     The  news  was  of  the  able  cycling  feats.    Another  acrobatic 

fighting  near  Tournay:    "The  manner  act  of  a  comic  nature  is  presented  by 

if  fighting  in  this  siege  has  discovered  Bert  Melrose  with  his  original  Melrose 

;i   gallantry   in  our  men  unknown   to  fall. 

T  mer  ages;  their  meeting  with  adverse  Lt,    Klderidge   Illustrated   the  art  of 

1  ties  under  ground,  where  every  step  drawing  pictures  with  sand  which  origi- 

taken  with  apprehensions  of  being  nritr^d  with  the  natives  of  Nagasaki.  A 

\vu  up  with  mines  below  them,   or  battleship  on  fire.  Lincoln's  birthplace 


Both  young  women  sing  and  dance 
In  their  vivacious  and  good  natured 


shed  by  the  fall  of  the  earth  above 
m,  ^nd  all  this  acted  in  darkness, 
.3  something  in  it  more  terrible  than 
is  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 


and  the  burning  of  Portland's  town  hall 
are  cleverly  drawn  with  black,  red  and 
white  sand. 
Other  acts  on  the  bill  are  of  the  typi 


.soldier's  duty.    However,  this  Is  per-  cal  mid-.«ummer  variety.  Adelaide  Booth- 


I'cirmed    with   great   cheerf  ulne.=!S."  A 
deserter  from  the  French  told  the  Eng- 
lish that  the  garrison  "was  reduced  to  \ 
?at  horseflesh."    There  was  also  talk  of 
relieving  "our  trenches." 


Bottle  Journeys.  | 

Again  a  note  in  a  bottle  brings  news 
of  shipwrecked  on  a  lonely  Island  and  , 
calls  for  help.  In  this  instance  the  jour- 
ncy  of  the  bottle  was  short.  There 
have  been  journeys  that  were  well-nigh 
incredible.  Dr.  Sami><S,  for  example, 
started  a  sealed  bottle  from  Esquepe, 
Mozambique.  Thirty-seven  months  later 
It  was  picked  up  at  Gwaraun,  some  80 
miles  up  the  Surinam  river  in  Dutch 


b>-.  whi.=tling,  talking  and  singing  come 
dian.  ('ntertained  with  the  assistance  of 
Chaiifjs  Bverdean,  pianist.  Willie  Solar 
of  the  London  Hippodrome  is  amusing  in 
BonK-s  nnd  imitation.s  r.f  animals  and  mii- 
Eir;il  instriimr.nt.s,  Bonair  Ward  and 
l':H-roii  rii'"^^''nt  a  boardwalk  sketch. 
"l"olip«  d'.\m"iir.  '  an  elaborate  series  of 
coloifil  tableaux  vivants,  Clarke  and 
Vcrrli.  the  Italian  comedians,  and  Fran- 
ce's Nordstrom  in  a  niodcni  pkPtch  com- 
plete' the  entertainmen' 

I^o.'Jton  was  once  regarded  as  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city.  Reading  the  life  and 
adventures  of  Bamfylde-Moore  Carew. 


Guiana.  The  most  surprising  feature  of  l ;  „e  were  struck  by  the  means  tal«n  to 
this  journey  -svas  the  place  'w.'here  the 


bottle  was  picked  up,  for  Gwaraun  is 
nearly  27  miles  above  the  Maredos  Falls, 
never  less  than  50  feet  in  lieight  and 
impassable.  Around  the  seals  on  the 
bottle  were  traces  ot  panladls,  a  green 
clay  peculiar  to  the  old  diamond  dis- 
trict 55  miles  or  more  above  Gwaraun 
on  the  same  river. 

In  comparison  with  this  journey,  Mr. 
Simpson's  record  of  a  bottle  thrown  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  picked  up  three 
months  afterward  in  the  River  Dee  at 
Banchory,   after  a  heavy  flood  in  the 
river,  Is  as  that  of  an  every-day  occur-  I 
'•ence.    Mr,  Simpson,  F.  R.  G.  S,.  P.  R. 
T^Iet.  S,,  stated  a  year  or  two  ago  that  no 
Ijottles  thrown  overboard  by  him  in  the 
Knglish  Channel  had  ever  gone  south. 
They  landed  on  the  French  and  English 
coasts  In  the  channel.   Bottles  traveling 
from  the  Cannr:'  Islands  to  the  West 
Indies  average  T  miles  daily.     If  they 
then  do  not  go  on  shore  they  are  car- 
ri(d  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  join  the 
Gulf  Stream,  ana  frequently  land  on  the 
west  coast  of  .Scotland  or  In  Norway, 
Their  average  speed  on  this  long  jour- 
ley   Is  about  eight   miles  daily.  Mr. 
?lmpson    put    five    bottles  overboard 
A-here  the  steamship  Waratah  disap- 
>eared  off  East  London.    Four  were  re- 
airned  to  him  from  the  coast  of  West 
JM'rica.     The  fifth,  put  in  the  Agulhas 
Current,  was  picked  up  ^nd  returned  to 
t'iu  from  the  north  coast  of  the  North 
i  j.ua  ot  >ew  Zaaland,    It  ^ju^  toun  i 


,.,  ,  I  i  ,  a"  platform   lu-^.  c 

bjghwater  mark,  so  as  to  rake  a  ship 
fore  and  aft,  before  she  can  bring  her 
broadsides  to  bear  against  the  castle. 
Some*  of  these  cannon  are  forty-two 
pounders.  Five  hundred  able  men  are 
exempt  from  all  military  duty  in  time 
of  ■war,  to  be  ready  to  attend  the  ser- 
vice of  the  castle  at  an  hour's  warning, 
upon  any  signal  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy  of  ■R'hich  there  seems  to  be 
no  great  danger  at  Boston ;  where  in 
twenty-four  hours'  time,  10,000  effec- 
tive men,  well  armed,  might  be  ready 
for  their  defence,"  "Then  there  is  an 
account  of  a  lighthouse  on  a  rook 
a  long  league  from  the  town  for  signal- 
ling danger  to  the  castle.  "Unless  an 
enemy,  can  be  supposed  to  sail  by  so 
many  islands  and  rocks  in  a  fog,  the 
towp  of  Boston  must  have  six  or  more 
hours  to  prepare  for  their  reception: 
but  supposing  they  might  pass  the 
castle,  there  are  two  batteries  at  the 
north  and  south  end  of  the  town  that 
command  the  whole  bay  and  make  it 
Impossible  for  an  enemy  ship  of 
burden  to  ride  there  in  safety,  while 
the  merchant  men  and  small  craft  may 
retire  into  Charles  river  out  of  the 
reach  of  cannon." 

At  that  time  a  geographer  could  write: 
"The  goodness  of  the  pavement  may 
compare  -with  most  of  London:  to  gal- 
lop a  horse  on  it  is  three  shillings  and 
fourpenee  forfeit,"  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this:  "The  streets  are  broad 
and  regular"?  "The  conversation  In 
this  town  is  as  polite  as  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  England:  many  of 
their  merchants  having  traded  in  Eu- 
rope, and  those  that  stay  at  home  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  society  with  trav- 
ellers; so  that  a  gentleman  from  Lon- 
don would  think  himself  at  home  in 
Boston,  when  he  observes  the  number 
of  people" — the  writer  speaks  of  24,000— 
"their  furniture,  their  tables,  their  dress 
and  conversation,  which  perhaps  is  as 
splendid  and  showy  as  that  of  the  most 
considerable  tradesman  in  London," 


Painful  Preachers. 

The  list  of  churches  in  Boston  given 
by  the  compiler  of  this  book  includes 
nine:  "Old  Church,  North  Church,  South 
Church,  New  Church,  New  North 
Church,  New  South  Church,  the  Church 
of  England  Church  the  Baptist  Meeting 
and  the  Quakers'  Meeting,"  Nothing  is 
said  about  the  length  of  the  sermons 
preached  in  the  orthodox  meeting 
houses.  (The  length  of  the  ideal  ser- 
mon was  discussed  in  this  column  a  few 
days  ago.)  Did  the  ministers  bear  in 
mind  the  saying  of  George  Herbert: 
"The  parson  exceeds  not  an  hour  in 
preaching;  because  all  ages  have 
thought  that  a  competency;  and  he  that 
profits  not  in  that  'time,  will  less  after- 
wards, the  same  affection  which  made 
him  not  profit  before,  making  him  then 
weary,  and  so  he  grows  from  not  rel- 
ishing to  loathing." 

Was  there  any  rival  of  the  fervid 
.Scotch  preachers?  .Tames  Forbes,  "an 
able  and  zealous  preacher,  'who,  after 
every  sermon,  behooved  to  change  his 
shirt,  he  spoke  with  such  vehemency 
and  sweating";  Forbes,  a  man  of  five 
or  six  hours.  "He  was  a  very  learned 
and  pious  man;  he  had  a  strange  fac-  ' 
ulty  of  preaching  five  or  six  hours  at  a  I 
time,"-  said  Burnet,  who  remembered  j 

that  in  one  fast  day  there  were  six  ser- 
mon^   preached    without  intermission. 
We  side  with  Queen  Victoria  and  good 
King  Edward.    Not  over  20  minutes  at 
the  utmost,  and  a  little  this  side  of  15  , 
minutes,  if  you  please.    For,  as  Bishop 
Home  remarks  in  the  preface  to  hi.* 
discourses:    "There  is  a  taste  in  moral 
I  and  religious  as  well  as  other  composi- 
i  tions,   which   varies  in  different  ages, 
1  and  may  very  lawfully  and  innocentl>' 
\  be   indulged.     Thousands    received  in- 
\  gtruction  and  consolation  formerly  from 
sermons,  which  would  not  now  be  en- 
dured.   The  preachers  of  these  served 
tlioir   generation,    and   are    blessed  for 
e\  ormore.    But  because  provision  was 
made  for  the  wants  of  the  last  century 
\  in  one  way,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
j  should  not  be  made  for  the  wants  of 
this  in  another." 


defend  the  city.  Unfortunately  we  do 
not  know  the  exact  date  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Carew  was  born  in  1693.  He  was 
banished  by  justioes  at  Exeter,  Eng.,  for 
seven  years  to  Maryland.  Not  far  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  course  of  his  at- 
tempts to  see  England  again,  he  came 
across  Whltefleld,  the  preacher,  and 
wheedled  him  out  of  a  few  pounds.  It 
jwas  on  his  second  enforced  trip  to 
America  that  Care'w,  passing  through 
[Rhode  Island,  "went  through  Plscata- 
jUua  and  Marblehead  to  Boston,  the  capl-  | 
I  tal  of  New  England  and  the  largest  city 
I  In  America,  except  two  or  three  on  the 
'Spanish  continent." 

The  first  edition  of  this  rogue's  ad-  •. 
ventures  -was  published   in   1745.     The  i 
rogue   died   about   1770,    But  whatever 
the  year  of  his  arrival  is  Boston,  here 
is  the  description  of  the  harbor  written 
by  hi.>i  biographer: 

"The  most  remarkable  of  these  islands 
Is  called  Castle  Island  from  the  castle  : 
there  built.  It  stands  about  a  league  •' 
from  the  town,  upon  the  main  channel  ^ 
leading  to  it,  and  Is  so  conveniently  j 
situated  that  no  siiip  of  burden  can  1 
approach  the  town  without  the  hazard  j 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  its  cannon.  | 
It  was  now  called  Fort  William,  being  i 
mounted  with  one  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnancr:     Two   hundred    more,  which! 

"■<-!,■  I.,     the  ip."      1  ','  fn,,-., 


The  Spoken  Word. 

A  speaker  at  Lambeth  Palace  recently 
told  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
the  church  service  m.ight  be  brighter  it 
his  grace  could  order  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  sermons  to  be  burned.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  the  pastors  of  I>au- 
sanne  were  reproved  by  the  lesser  coun-  i 
cil  for  adopting  "a  too  convenient 
method  of  reading  their  sermons,  con- 
trary to  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  in- 
stead of  delivering  them  from  memory." 
It  might  be  said  that  the  preacher  of 
the  extemporaneous  sermon  is  generally 

j  long-winded.  English  preachers  are  re- 
proached by  their  own  parishioners  for 
cultivating  an  artificial,  sing-song  style, 
colorless  and  soporific."  Some  would 
prefer  the  ultra-dramatic  manner  culti- 
vated by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Montgomery, 

Iwho  added  stage  directions  to  his  writ- 
ten sermon,  as,  "raise  voice,"  "lower 
voice,"  "gesture,"  "tears."  The  manu- 
script of  a  distinguishtd  politician's 
speech  came  into  the  Herald  office  a 
day  or  two  before  the  speech  was 
delivered.  The  manuscript  Included  all 
that  was  fondly  expected  by  the  orator: 
"Applause,"  "Great  applause,"  "Sensa- 
tion," "Laughter."  That  was  a  good 
many  years  ago.   The  orator  Is  dead. 
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For  Boys. 

.\.«  the  World  A\ags: 

1  have  quoted  abo\-c  frojn  a  copy  of 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  reviewing  a 
magazine  for  boys  and  girls  some  time 
in  1S56.  This  magazine  was  called  The 
.Schoolfellow,  It  was  the  first  mag- 
nzine  for  young  folks  I  knew.  It  must 
!  I'-e  been  in  1S60  or  1861  that  I  first 
a  me  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  have 
uiil.v  a  vague  recolScction.  I  remember 
a  picture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sport- 
ing a  tail.  There  were  illustrations  to 
Wordsworth'.';  "Luqy  Gray":  One  show- 
ing i^ucy  with  the  "lantern  in  her  hand, 
1  do  not  know  whether  the  numbers  I 
saw  were  old  ones  or  current;  whether 
the  war  killed  The  .Schoolfellow  as  it 
killed  Vanity  Fair,  The  publishers  of 
this  magazine  for  children  were  Di.v 
and  Edwards  of  New  York,  who  were 
Ht  that  time  publishing  Putnani',s 
Monthly,  that  monument  to  the  taste 
of  George  William  Curtis,  and  repub- 
lishing Household  Words  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  Is  there  a  set  of  The 
Schoolfellow  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary? 

\  I  was  reminded  of  this  magazine  by 
reading  in  your  column  about  La 
Farge's  picture  of  the  Pied  Piper  in  the 
Riverside  Magazine,  The  reference  set 
me    to    thinking   about   magazines  for 

•  liildren.  Chatterbox  bored  me  as  a  boy. 
li  was  as  dull  as  the  Wellspring,  a  Sun- 
da\'  school  -paper  that  was  in  fa.shion 
at  the  time  I  recklessly  subscribed  10 
cents  to  the  missionary  ship.  Morning 
Star.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy 
of  reading  the  first  number  of  Our 
Voung  Folks,  Does  an.v  boy  today  know 
Carlcton's  "Winning  His  Way,"  The 
story  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  There 
was  a  good  boy  who  finally  married  the 
pretty  girl.    The  bad  boy,  the  villain, 

«as,  1  think,  the  vulgar  son  of  a  still 
more  vulgar  but  a  wealthy  liquor  dealer. 
Then  the  rebuses  and  the  charades; 
There  was  a  wonderful  being  who  signed 
himself  "Gold  Pen."  I  asked  liim  foi 
his  autograph,  which  he  vouchsafed  me 
It  wa,«  in  the  days  when  I  collected 
stamps,  coins,  autographs,  names  of 
locomotive  engines,  monograms,  what 
not.  and  thus  began  as  a  sociologist. 

The  Riverside  was  a  handsomer  mag- 
azine than  Our  Young  Folks.  I  re- 
member several   pictures  by  .Tohn  La 

IFarge.    There  was  one  of  a  wolf  tamer 
going  along  a  lonely  road  in  a  dreary 
land.^cape.     playing     the     bagpipe  te 
,  wolves  that  followed  him  and  fawned 

•  upon  hini.  The  letterpress,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  was  chiefly  taken  from  au 
article  by  George  Sand.    This  picture 

I  has  an  interesting  story  that  should 
be  told  b.v  the  architect  in  Boston  who 
is  best  acquainted  v/ith  ,lt.  He  gave 
the  original  sketch  to  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly.  There  was  another  of  La 
Farge's  full-page  pictures,  The  Fisher- 
man and  the  Genie-  There  were  capi- 
tal stories  by 'a  writer  who  signed  hlni- 
.=elf  with  a  fine  disregard  of  French 
Kr.-immar,  "Vleux  Moustache,"  A  few 
.\ears  ago  I  had  a  pleasant  letter  from 
him. 

Then  there  was  Oliver  Optic's  mag.n- 
zlne.  Perhaps  I  was  growing  old;  per- 
haps I  waa  more  interested  in  Beadle's 
Dime  Novels;  but  Oliver  Optic's  maga- 
zine did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  had  read 
eagerly  his  boys'  books  in  which  his 
heroes  did  surprising  things  on  land 
and  sea.  though  I  preferred  those  bv 
Capt.  Mayne  Reid  and  by  the  author  oi 

"The  Coral  Reef."  "Gascoigne  the  Sar- 
<ial  Wood  Trader"— I  never  could  spell 
his  name;  was  it  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  or 
Ballantine"   Reid's  "Rifle  Rangers"  and 


'Scalp  Hunters"  have  been  reprinted  in 
The  World's  Clas.'iics,"  but  I  have  not 
!  n  ed  to  read  them  again.  Let  us  keep 
"HI  illusions,  1  wonder  how  many  ever 
studied  r;cid's  treati.se.  "Croquet."  one 
of  the  first  books  published  about  that 
amiable  game. 

T  wish  I  had  kept  these  boys'  hook:^ 
and  magazines.    I  still  have  the  Mari  o 
T'aul   volumes   and  one  or  two   Roll"  , 
liooks;  they  are  on  a  shelf  with  Felton'-  , 
'  Ireek  Readei'.  a  volume  of  Cicero's  orn-  j 
liens  (Tauchiiitz  edition),  a  latin  grani- 
ni,u',  Pana'.s  Geology.  Sopbocles's  "Oedi- 
|ii!.s  r;ex."  and  two  or  three  volumes  oi  [ 
Bohn  s  tran:-lation,s,    I  keep  the  school  j 
books  only  out  of  sentiment.    Greek  and  I 
Latin  are  as  if  I  never  Icnew  them,  aii'i  i 
the  book  on  geology  reminded  me  tha?  J  J 
'was  conditioned  in  that  study  at  coUe^': 
But  what  became  of  the  English  an  I 
true  edition  of  "The  Boys'  Own  Book.'  | 
the  hierogls-phic  "Mother  Goose,"  and  , 
the    story    of   Alexander    Selkirk    witl.  j 
wonderfully  luade  pictures,  a  little  beck  j 
ijoiind  in  blue  boards?  There  was  Wood  ^ 
Natural  History  for  the  young,  I  named  j 
ui>'  sled  "Wapiti"  after  a  picture  in  it 
T  here  W'as  a  big.   thick  cpp.v  of  "Th 
\:abian  Nights,"  a  London  edition  with 
,  I  untless  Illustrations  which  I  afterward 
feund  out  had  been  taken  without  credit 
from  a  popular  French  edition  of  Gal-  ^ 
hind  s  translation.  j 

r  would  give  a  good  deal  to  sec  tho,=; 
old  numbers  of  The  Schoolfellow.   Wbv  : 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  pictured  wifli  | 
a  tail?    Reading  "The  Piazza  Tales"  oi 
Herman  Melville  for  the  10th  time  la.'ii  I 
week.  I  found  an  advertisement  of  tbi.s 
magazine  on  a  Back  page.    "It  will  be  ; 
the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  combine  iu  ; 
the  engravings  and  the  letter  press  of 
The  .Schoolfellow,   the  utmost  possible 
beauty,  varietv.  interest  and  sub.'itantia  1 
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•  \  moral  tono 
for  "oil' 

I,-  ,,    >.  ,      .      ■    ■    always  In  ad 
■  icel.  or  10  cents  a  number."  Therp 
J  today  of  a  nmstoilne  to  promote  .1 
..-rent  spirit  In  boys— also  in  Rlrls. 

UURKIMER  .JOHNSON. 
'  '.amport,  .Vus  ^. 

riuTO  Is   really  no  need  of  Watson 
;rnlnir  to  Sherlock  for  an  explanation' 
t  tills  "personal"  In  a  London  Journal' 
'  July  2-t:  ' 
•Win  the  Kcntleman  who  fell  out  of 
ain  arriving  at  We.st  Ealing  at  12:10 
nidnlght.    April         communicate  with 
Mr  Y   who  fell  with  him,  at  ? " 


"War  and  Words." 

\.s  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  an  editorial  article  In  the 
>terald  of  this  morning  let  me  add  words 
that  came  into  the  English  language 
hrough    wars    between    England  and 
<PB.in  In  the  16th  century:  Embargo, 
ontraband— Spanish    words,    and  the 
Hitch  word  "freebooter."    Other  words, 
'utch  or  Flemish,  brought  into  England 
V    soldiers    in    the    Netherlands  were 
furlough,"        "cashier,"        "leagues,'  | 
■iconce."    -'onslaught.'    "drill,"  "dom- 
rieer."     "Comrade."    a    Spanish  word 
from  the  Latin,  was  probably  heard  in 
the    Low    Countries.     Many    use  the 
'hrase  "forlorn  hope"  without  knowing 
it  is  Dutch:    "Verloren  hoop"  meaning 
'.iterally  "lost  troop." 

'Tommandeer"  and  "Kopje"  came 
:rom  the  Boer  war.  So  did  the  word 
^llm  "  meaning  crafty,  unscrupulous, 
meanings  in  the  England  of  the  Stuarts, 

•  lit  fallen  into  disuse  until  the  Boer 
var   except  possibly  in  dialect. 

••Espionage"   is   in   the   English   die- 11 
tionaries.     I  remember  reading  that  If  1 
we  pronounce  the  word  in  the  French 
fashion   we   should   unite   it  with  two. 
■•n'<;  ^  as  the  French  do.    But  the  word 
goes    back    to    the    old    high  German 

•  spehon."  spy.  "  "Millionaire"  and 
•commissionaire"  are  so  thoroughly 
anglicized  that  one  "n"  can  be  dropped. 
The  French  write  "batalUon";  we  have 

t  "battalion."  It  is  told  of  Lord  Palmer- 
^ton  that  he  offended  a  charge  d'af- 
faires who  had  written  "batallions"  by 
remarking:  "Tell  A.  B.  to  direct  his 
.-imanuensis  to  place  his  battahons  on 
I  the  Engli.=h  and  not  on  the  French  foot- 
ing." The  Insulted  one  replied  that 
"amanuensis"   was  not  English. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Beverly.  Aug.  T. 


Golightly's  Case. 

In  spite  of  the  faot  that  Mr.  Eugene  , 
Golightly  has  grown  very  rich  in  the 
course  of  the  last  dozen  years,  he  still 
vhaves  himself,  and  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned razor.  He  has  felt  dizzy  of  late 
on  leaving  his  bed.  This  foolish  condi- 
tion he  attiibu^s  to  the  humidity. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  set  hto  a  think-, 
inp  H^  he  shaved.  "Suppose  I  shouia 
afl  a^d'^cut  myself  seriously  w^th  my 
razor  suppose  I  should  bleed  to  deatn 
ZTore  an^y  one  found  me;  what  w°uld 
my  friends,  neighbors,  the  P"bUc  y 
That  I  committed  suicide?  Would  tney 
.uspect  that  I  had  lost  my  money,  or 
been  caught  In  an  uns«^■ory  bus  ness 
Transaction?  Or  would  they  charitably 
hint  at  a  disorderly  life,  at  a  touch  o 
insanity  In  the  family?  Meanwhile  I 
must  be  careful." 

Non    Omnis  Moriar. 
Is  It  true  that  the  authorities  of  Dun- 
^fermline  Abbey  refused  a  stained  glass 
window  offered  by  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the 
ground    of    "anachronism":    I.  the  ]t 

window  containing  a  view  of  the  Pitts-  , 
burgh  Iron  Works?   It  was  said  at  the 
time  the  story  was  first  printed  that, 
there  was  no  fuss  about  the  figure  of 


.1    liu-iii    have   .1    little   o7   tViaF  ■ 
.-springing  line."    This  is  hardly  the  timi- 
to  be  fust=.\  about  a  genrral's  penman- 
ship, even   if  it  la  beautiful   In  either  i 
i  the   old    Italian    or   the    more   modern  ' 
I  Spencerlan    manner,    and    Sir    Douglas  j 
Is  able  to  draw  with  hl.^  pen  a  grown  up] 
lion  with  formidable  mane  and  tail  and  J 
j  a  patriotic  scroll  in  its  mouth.  j 

INERADICABLE  ERRORS 

The  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
a  few  days  ago  that  thunder  storms 
are  not  efficacious  a.s  coolers  of  the 
air;  the   truth  is   that   the  cooling 
causes   the    thunder    storms.  The 
Times  admits  that  the  error  seems 
to  be  ineradicable  fiom    the  great 
majority    of    human    minds.  "But 
what's  the  use:     People  will  prob- 
ably say  that  thunder  storm.,  cool 
the  air  as  long  as  they  say  that  the 
Bun  rises  and  sets— and  that  will  be 
for  some  time  to  come."   .\s  if  a  man 
at  the  de.sk  wished  to  strengthen  this 
last  saying,  there  were  these  head- 
lines on  the  next  page  of  that  issue 
of  the  Times.   "Humidity  brings  suf- 
fering to  city.    Forecaster  sees  no 
relief  today  tinless  it  comes  from 
j    thunder  showers." 
I       That  thunder  storms  cool  the  air 
I    iB  a  pleasing  error.    One  migiit  say. 
"If  they  do  not,  what  are  they  for?" 
But  what  is  to  be    said  of    this  in- 
eradicable error:  that    heavy  and 
continued    discharges    of  artillery 
bring  on  rain.    It  id  seriously  main- ' 
tained  in  this  country,  England,  and 
In  continental  Europe  that  the  pres- 
ent war  has  greatly  influenced  the 
weather:  the  heavy,  abnormal  fall  of 
rain  last  summer  and  this  summer 
In  various  sections  is  due  directly  to 
the  enormous  discharge  of  explosives 
of  all   sorts.     Meteorologists  smile 
and  shake  their  heads,  but  the  popu- 
lar belief  is  not  shaken  one  whit. 
There  are  more   letters  expressing 
this  belief  and  giving  corroborating 
statistics  than  articles  of  denial  pub- 
lished -n  English  journals.    If  this 
belief  !s  e.roncoui; — and  here  we  are 
with  the  agnostics  if  not  the  pyrrho- 
nists— it  is  long    established  and 
-widely  spread. 

.\ftc:'  p.!"..  '.iic':c  orrc:'E.  pt;;;uia:'  C'c 
lusloui,  ijoyular  i'lillacies  do  little  or 
no  harm  In  this  too  literal,  prosaic  | 
i  world.  Science  has  its  romantic  side, 
although  some  would  in.?ist  that  sci- 
entific and  romantic  are  terms  as  far 
'apart  as  the  poles.    Mankind  would  1 
,  have  lost  much,  if  only  in  figures  ol 
speech,  if  it  had  been  agreed  thou- 
sands of  vears  ago    that    the  sun 
neither  rises  nor  sets.    The  cooling; 
of  the  air  and  the  roar  of  thunder | 
are  sufficiently  synchronous  tor  the; 
t:mid  to  find  one  consolation  at  least. 


iictlit  on  the  sii 
SYDNEY  Hui.io  i   .^  - 

Westminster. 

I.of.s  SCO.  Euius  is  the  southeast 
wind.  Auster  i..^  the  south  wind.  Boreas 
is  the  north  and  .so  Is  .\e|uilo;  Zeph.viu.s 
is  the  west— «e  are  a  little  .'^hy  on  Ih'? 
i.utin  n;inios  of  winds,  nor  arc  the  poets 
.ilways  helpful.  A'irgll  in  Book  III.  of 
r;ie  Georgics  spells  the  northwe.st  wind 
"l^aurus."  and  in  the  (ll'th  book  of  the 
.\ciieid  "Corns."  If  a  ■"caucus"  by  rea- 
son of  its  derivation  is  windy,  what  Is 
to  be  said  of  "chorus."  as  derived  from 
the  nortlnvest  «ind?— I';d. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  quotes 
glibly  these  lines  of  Bret  Harte  apro- 
pos of  an  attempt  "50  years  ago"  to  se- 
cure the  island  of  St.  Thomas  for  a 
coaling  station; 

Th^n  said  William  Henry  Sewarfl. 
As       cast  bi»  eye  to  It-cward. 
••Quitf  important  to  our  ,ommcr<-c 
Is  this  Island  of  St.  Thomas.'' 
The  Daily  Chronicle  is  interested  m 
the  spread  of  the  "Americanism"  some. 
-  ,   .  5„         or-    This  story  is  quoted  in  illu.«tration :  ''An 

the  late  Lord  Salisbury  clad  m  full  ar  ,  ^^^rican  was  discussing  the  great  bat- 


'  mor  one  of  the  decorations  in  All  Souls  travelin 
CoUeg".   Oxford.    Is  not  Gladstone  In  |    or  back  on 
Chester  Cathedral  depicted  as  try  ng  to  ,  .-ccuperation 
upset   a   church   tower  with   a   lever?  oiu., 
Sohn  Burns  is  an  archange     "  tnosalc 
on  the  roof  of  the  choir  stalls  in  St. 
Pavl>     London,  Lord  Randolr^h 

Churchill  is  a  gargoyle  at  fet.  Giless 
Camberwell.  Some  of  us  remember 
what  a  fuss  was  made  over  an  attempt 
of  the  architects  of  the  Boston  Public 
Ubrary  to  perpetuate  the  firm  name  on 
^  outer  wall,  but  for  centuries  painters 
have  used  friends,  acquaintances  and 
sometimes  enemies,  as  models  for  sym- 
bolical, allegorical,  religious  pictures. 


to  Brighton  with  an  offi 
1  few  days"  leave  and  for 
The  .\merican  was  all  for 
the    allies,    and    waxed  enthusiastic. 
•Some   fight.'   he    said   with   emphasis.  ; 
•Yes,'  said  the  lieutenant,  who  was  ig- 1 
norant  of  the  Americanism,  'and  some 
don't.'  "    One  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Chronicle  has  been  hunting  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  "some."    He  finds 
it  in  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff's  diary 
in  1S^?0,  when  Sir  .lohn  MaCdonald.  mak- 
ing a  speech  about  the  recent  inclusion 
in   the   Dominion   of  aU    Bntisli  North 
America  save  Newfoundland,  remarked; 
.""When  we  got  that,  we  thought  our- 
selves some  pumpkins.  "    He  should  look 
still  further  batk. 


the  p 
paper 

tl 


With  His  Own  Hand. 

The  Dailv  Chronicle  thinks  all  the 
Imore  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  because  his 

hand^-riting  resembles  that  of  Charles    As  the  Wo.ld  ^^ag». 
IScker^s       Sir  Douglas   Halg's   is  not      In  reading  Thomson  s 
Sneariy  so  beautiful;  but  then  no  current 
1  andwrlting  of  modern  times  Is  so  beau- 
ful  as  Dickens's  for  form,  for  touch, 
for  grace,  for  movement.   Therefore  the 
best  compliment  to  any  penman  is  that 


"Caucus." 

"Castle  of  Indo- 
lence" I  find  the  word  "caucus."  As  the 
poem  was  written  in  Spenser's  st^■le  it 
contained  many  obsolete  words  and 
phrases.  The  glossary  gives  the  dcfini- 
the  northeast  wind. 


•    "--'Vi,nn:iB   Amcri'-an?.     I>i   "  o-i   think  tln.^ 


bv  Die 


en?,    and  that 


Poetic  Licerise. 

.\s  the  World  W  ags;  / 

All  the  other  instances  of  error  re- 
garding the  moon  that  I  have  seen  air 
eclipsed  by  the  following  in  the  "Rime 
of  the  .\ncient  Mariner"; 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar. 
'rhp  horiK'd  nioiin.  with  one  bright  star 
I        Within  th<-  nether  t'P. 
I  Two  errors,  betraying  ignorance  rather 
:  than  Inadvertence.  A.  F.  F. 

Boston.  Aug.  7. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  saw  many 
I  strange  and  wonderful  sights  on  that 
\  memorable  \  oyage.  W  ould  \  uu  have 
I  had  it  otherwise?— Ed. 

In  1870. 

W  e  read  from  time  to  time  of  German 
potentates  and  even  officers  of  only 
moderate  rank  feasting  at  the  front, 
eating  luxuriously  and  drinking  gaily. 
These  reports  may  be  true  or  they  may 
not  be  true.  The  ro.val  table  in  1870  at 
the  front  was  rather  stingy.  Bi.'marck 
complained  nf  it.  "There  Is  seldom  any 
champagne,  und  In  the  matter  of  food 
also  short  commons  Is  the  rule.  When 
I  glance  at  the  number  of  cutlets  I  only 
take  one.  as  I  am  afraid  that  otherwise 
somebody  else  would  have  to  go  with- 
out. .  .  .  Rabbit  followed,  and  I  de- 
bated with  myself  whether  I  should  take 
a  second  portion,  although  I  could  easily 
have  tnanaged  four.  At  length  hunger 
overcame  my  politeness,  and  I  seized  n 
second  piece,  though  T  am  sure  I  was 
robbing  somebody  else."  But  Bismarck 
was  a  man  of  Gargantuan  appetite  and 
prowess. 

A  London  journal  recently  misquoted 
a  line  of  Longfellow,  printing:  "Foot- 
prints in  the  sands  of  time."  The  mis- 
quotation was  characterized  as  "an 
allusion  gone  astray."  "The  'sands  of 
time*  can  hardly  he  any  other  than 
those  which  percolate  through  the 
I  aperture  of  an  hour  glass,  and  to  sug- 
I  gest  leaving  footprints  thereupon—well, 
the  poet  has  put  his  foot  In  It  with  a 
vengeance.  "  This  Is  no  more  amusing 
than  Hugh  Miller's  suggestion  that 
Longfellow's  reference  was  to  the  foot- 
prints of  birds  and  reptiles  which  had  . 
existed  ages  before  in  the  sandstones  ]j 
and  rocks.  (J 

A  Sanguine  Aesthete.  .\ 

'    A  house  decorator  told  us  yesterday 

that  he  looked  forward  after  the  war  to 
•the  re-introduction  of  vegetable  dyes; 

that  harsh,  chemical  colors  will  be  out 
'  of  favor.    Curtains,  for  instance,  will  be 

dyed    "beautiful,    moderate,  vegetable 

colors." 

An    Expressive  Group. 

This  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  good  many  months 
ago  has  a  peculiar  significance  on  ac- 
count of  the  reference  to  Sir  Roger 
Casement: 

"Mr.  Bryan's  denial  of  any  intention 
to  visit  Berlin  Is  very  disappointing  to 
the  sense  of  fun.  His  view  that  there 
have  not  been  nearly  enough  Ameri- 
cans drowned  yet  to  warrant  a  real 
row  with  Germany  would  ensure  him 
a  welcome,  and  he  ^would  be  able  to 
'  meet  the  very  select  circle  of  foreigners 
'  who  are  equally  convinced  that  the 
j  whole  non-Teutonic  world  is  very  small 
'  beer.  A  photograph-group  of  Mr.  Bry- 
an, Sven  Hedin.  Houston  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Roger  Casement  would  be  singu- 
larly expressive  of  something  which  it 
is  not  very-  easy  to  define." 

Discouraged. 

In  18S6  Janos  Meryessl.  84  years  old, 
jumped  off  the  suspension  bridge  of 
Budapest.  Rescued,  he  said  he  wished 
to  end  his  life,  because  he  was  becom- 
ing too  Infirm  to  support  his  father  and 
mother,  who  were  115  and  110,  re- 
spectively. 

His  Hobby. 

A  barrister  named  Moses,  who  died 
recently,  made  a  hobby  of  sight  seeing. 
He  began  in  1S72.  He  was  a  spectator 
during  the  Tichborne  trial;  he  had 
seldom  missed  an  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment: he  was  in  the  police  court  when 
the  Jameson  raid  leaders  a^rrlved;  one 
of  the  first  to  enter  Westminster  Hall 
when  Gladstone  lay  in  state;  he  was 
present  when  Earl  Russell  was  tried  at 
the  bar  In  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
were  these  things  really  worth  seeing? 
We  have  seen  the  old  Emperor  William, 


imnK-.uato  sc  criior  to  liif  throii'-- 
f  Prussia,  the  present  Emperor,  Bis- 
marck, Liszt,  Wagner,  General  Grant, 
Humbert  I.  of  Italy,  "Red"  L«ary.  the 
burglar.  Charles  Fechter,  Charlotte 
Cushman.  Daniel  Pratt,  the  great  Amer- 
ican traveler,  but  strange  to  say.  we 
have  never  seen  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  mania  of  seeing  things  has  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions.  There  Is  the 
man  who  wishes  to  be  the  first,  or  of 
the  first  do-zon,  to  cross  a  new  bridge, 
go  through  a  new  tunnel,  etc.  There 
Is  the  man  who  attends  funerals  in 
church  or  private  house,  whether  he 
knew  the  "gentleman  In  the  coffin"  or 
not.  One  of  the  older  Van  Uen-sselaers 
1  in  Albany.  N.  Y..  was  famous  for  his 
irre'proach.-ible  presence  with  mourncr.s 
of  high  and  low  degree  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Every  village  has  its  inquisitive  old 
lady  who  never  lolsses  a  funeral 


Now  and  then,  when  there  Is  earnest 
talk  of  an  "ideal  theatre,"  some  one 
names  plays  that  should  be  revlved- 
after  they  have  been  exhumed.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  others  than  students 
o'  the  drama  would  like  to  see  Web- 
ster's "Duchess  of  Mam."  Mlddleton's 
"Changeling."  some  comedies  of  the 
Restoration,   "Venice  Preserved"-each 

one  has  his  lltUe  U"*" 
to  see  "Damon  and  Pythias  ?  We  saw 
It  with  E.  L.  Davenport  as  Damon. 
*  ■■Lueullus,    bring    ^<"-t^^  "ty  steed. 
"Master  in  hope  to  save  thy  life,  I  slew 
thv  steed  "    We  quote  from  memory. 

Paris,   the  theatre  where  it  ^^f 

\.A  ir,  is'!'>  For  the  revival  In  1880 
Mme  -^es  andlef  was  engaged  to  take 
?he  nart  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  She 
p  av'ed  in  the  appropriately  sensua  and 
:  sombre  spirit,  but  the  "J^'J-  *„^^^'°\"he°r 
hi?h  reputation,  '^"^tf '^^"f  'uery 
inies  as  though  some  f!"  du- 

thr^arroTBu^rn.'^it 

^rem:d'  tf  u^s'  that'  he  P'aved  the 
pa^r  with  a  rather  deprecatory  air  of 

-R^;^irtt'W  last  ,we^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Dumas,  who  said  of  ^-amartllie  ^fj 
.■Les  Girondins":    "He  has  raised  his 
torv  to  the  height  of  romance.  Ehi™*^ 
til  no  illusions  ahout  the  ,  °^ 

history.  "What  is  it?"  he  asked,  its 
a  ntif  on  which  I  hang  my  P'^^ture^ 
?ake  "Catherine  Howard"  example 

?Ta1:tr^^\^tcttr' Hur  wr:^^'e 
I'Jfanle  rorE:ig\ard  and^ngllsh  in^^^^^ 
tu  t  ion  s  in  "The  Man  Who  Laughs,  In- 
V  nted  nothing  more  PrePOsterous  than 
the  final  scene  on  the  scaffold.  Dumas 
himself  called  "Catherine  Howard  a 
"Se  extra-Wstorlque."  He  made  no 
apology  for  taking  the  poUon  Incident 
from  "Komeo  and  Juliet." 

Dumas  characterized  his  "Tower  of 
Nesle"  as  a  drama  of  the  imagination, 
^'e  say  "his."  for  if  GaUlardet  had  not 
taken  his  drama  to  the  manager  of  tJie 
Odeon.  who  in  turn  took  it  to  Dumas, 
just  recovering,  from  an  attack  of 
cholera,  which  he  had  warded  off  by 
drinking  ether,  who  would  have  heard 
of  the  play?  Vfllemessant  in  his  amus- 
ing memoirs  thbiks  that  GaiUardet  had 
reld  Iloger  de  Beauvolr^s  '  Eco lier  de 
Clunv"  before  he  conceived  the  Idea  or 
•■The  Tower  of  Nesle."  But  there  were 
■writings  of  Brantome  and  other  chron- 
iclers at  hand.  There  was  a  queen 
Thamar  by  name,  not  unlike  Margaret 
in  taste  and  disposition,  whose  adven- 
tures m  a  high  tower  in  the  Caucasus 
were  danced  for  us  last  seasoti  by  the 
Russians  to  the  muslo  of  BalaklrefTs 
symphonic  poem- 

But  would  "the  Tower  of  Nesle  go 
todav.  on  Mm  stage  or  as  a  film  play. 
Would  anyone  be  thrilled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  veiled  woman  m  the 
tavern:  would  the  once  famous  speech 
of  Bui-ldan  pass  without  jeers? 

"Have  vou  ntot  observed  that  tney 
mtist  be  great  ladles?   HaveT  you  seen 
in    our    garrison,    amorous  adventures 
many  hands  as  wilte,  many  smiles  as 
coW    Have  vou    observed   those  rlcn 
garments,  those  I'olces  so  gentle,  those 
looks  so  false?  These  mark  great  ladles 
I  tell  yon.  Thev  sought  us  out  at  night 
by  an   odd  veiled   woman  who  spoke 
honeyed   words.    Oh.   they  are  great 
ladieo'  Scarcely  had  we  entered  that 
dazzling    place,    perfumed    and  warm 
enough  to  make  one  drunk,  than  they 
welcomed  us  with  a  thousajid  tender- 
nesses    abandoned    themselves    to  us 
without  delay,  to  usi  wholly  unknown, 
dripping  from  the  storm.   Y'ou  see  now 
thev  are  great  ladles.  At  table  they  ut- 
tered   blasphemies,    held    strange  dis- 
course, spokie  odious  words,  forgot  all 
restraint,  all  modesty;  they  forgot  earth 
and  heaven.    I  tell  you  they  are  great 
ladies,  great  ladles  I  tell  you!"  And  at 
the  end  of  this  scene  would,  the  voice 
of  the  watchman  -without  the  tower 
•  It  Is  3  o'clock.   All  Is  yieW.  Sleep,  Par 
Islans."  cause  a  thrill?  What  actor  as 
Savoi.sv  could  carry  oft  the  final  speech: 
'"Here  is  neither  Queen  nor  prime  min- 
ister. There  are  a  corpse,  two  assassins 
and  the  order  signed  by  the  king's  hand 
to  arrest  this  night  those  whom  I  shall 
find  In  the  Tower  of  Is'esle,  whoever 
they  may  be." 

■»Ve  hnvo  never  eeeix  **Tha  Tower  of 
N    -  ■        English.   We  have  TK  ^- 
nger."    "We  have  1 


of  the  Ganges."  In  the  Ideal  theatre— 
when  it  is  established— <wa  hope  to  aeo 
these  plays. 


We  received  from  a  correspondent  last 
veek  an  extract  from  miniaS*s  memoirs 
with  reference  to  "Goetlie's  "Faust": 

•Th.is  booth  contained  the  essentially 
national  Punch  show  (PoUchinelle)— a 
.'how  from  which  Goethe  horrowed  his 
drama  of  'Faust.' 

•What,  in  fact.  Is  Punch?  A  ysed-up. 
blase.  tunniuK  libertine,  who  rMns  off 
with  women,  baffles  brothers  and  hus- 
band.';, thrashes  the  officer  of  the  law. 
and  ends  with  being  carried  off  by  the 
Devil. 

"What  is  Faust'if  he  is  not  a  libertine. 

u?ed-up.  blase— not  very  cunning,  it  Is 
true— who  runs  off  with  Marguerite, 
kills  her  brother,  thrashes  the  burgo- 
masters, and  ends  with  being  carried 
away  by  Mephistopheles? 

"I  will  not  hazard  the  assertion  that 
Punch  is  more  poetical  than  Faust,  but 
I  will  venture  to  maintain  that  he  is 
as  philosophical  and  more  amusing." 

But  it  is  well  known  that  Goethe  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  puppet  play  of 
"Faust." 


Lost,  stolen  or  strayed— Klngsway's 
only  statue!  In  other  words,  the  effigy 
of  Oscar  Hammerstein  which,  ever  since 
he  built  the  London  Opera  Hou.se.  has 
looked  down  upon  passersby  from  the 
entrance  to  that  edifice,  is  no  more. 
Through  good  fortune  and  bad  it  was 
there  to  remind  all  and  sundry  of  the 
.Enterprise— and  optimism— of  the  im- 
presario wlio  hoped  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Covent  Garden  and  make 
"grand  opera,"  unsupor^ed  by  a  social 
backing,  a  paying  proposition  in  Lon- 
don. But  one  of  the  last  tasks  carried 
out  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  aforetime  "temple  of  opera"  for 
the  reception  of  revue-lovers  was  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  the  features  of  the 
man  who  built  it.  Clearly,  then,  the 
title.  "Look  Who's  Here!"  was  not  In- 
tended to  bear  any  reference  to  the 
r-Iamnierstein  statue.— London  Dally  Tel- 

•srraph. 

Mi.s.s  Susan  Spain-Dunk's  new  string 
•  nartet  in  B  flat  minor,  performed  in 
London  July  20,  is  described  as  an  agree- 
able little  work.  A  new  Phantasy  Quar- 
tet by  Captain  Van  Sotneren  Godfrey 
i.s  thus  dismissed:  "This  quartet  is  as 
.-erious  in  its  aim  and  as  deft  in  Its 
workmanship  as  is  everything  that  we 
li,"  .(■  Ill  Mill  from  Captain  Godfrey's  pen, 
and  v'nile  it  doe.s  not  strike  any  very 
n<  \\-  note,  it  contains  much  that  Is  in- 
tere.?ting." 

It  is  stated  that  a  medal  will  be  pre- 
.■^cnted  to  Christine  Nilsson,  Countess 
de  Ca.=a  Miranda,  on  her  74th  birthday, 
Aus.  20.  The  design  and  die  work  are 
]iy  K]\r  Lindberg.  The  obverse  side 
hcu  .s  tlie  bust  of  Christine  Nilsson  at 
tlie  height  of  her  fame,  and  on  the 
rnveise  side  is  an  allegorical  composi- 
linn  with  appropriate  inscription.  Cop- 
1,  of  thi.=i  inedal  in  silver  and  in  bronze 
oL'tained  by  subscription  from 
J.  flp  Lagerbcrg,  member  of  the  Swed- 
I  ish  and  the  American  Numismatic  So- 
i  iet>'.  TO  Park  avenue,  Passaic.  In  an 
address  to  be  delivered  to  the  countess 
I  the  names  of  all  subscribers  will  ap- 
pear. 

Mary  Anderson  appeared  July  25  as 
BUNHtUnd,  at  aa  fntertalnment  in  aid 

f  disabled  soldiers.  ^Tie^lay  was  per- 
irmed  on  a  stage  specially  erected  by 
iie  side  of  a  lake.  Miss  Anderson's 
on,  Jose  de  Navarro,  took  the  ^rt 
>f  Le  Beau.  Incidental  music  was 
played  by  a  string  Quartet  on  a  barge 
moored  in  the  lake. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  a  re- 
cital in  Queen's  Hall,  July  20:  "There 
was  something  about  the  copious  an- 
nouncements of  Mma  Tamisa's  debut 
•presented'  by  Prof.  Kantorez  that  re- 
called certain  pages  of  Trilby.  The 
resemblance  persisted  when  the  profes- 
sor conducted  his  pupil  to  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  where  he  left  her  with  an 
encouragln'^  hand-squeeze.  It  still  per- 
sisted when  she  eang,  for  there  was  so 
little  Indication  of  personal  tempera- 
ment that  one  could  almost  have  be- 
lieved her  to  be  under  a  spell.  The 
voice  Itself,  however,  dispelled  the  illu- 
sory resemblance  to  Trilby.  After  the 
glowing  preliminary  advertisements,  It 
came  aa  a  shock.  Except  in  the  higher 
register,  it  has  little  resonance,  and  it^ 
timbre  is  disappointing.  This  was  par- 
ticularly f.  It  in  the  aria  from  'Louise,' 
which  demands  warmth  of  color,  but 
the  Puccini  excerpts  fared  no  better. 
The  prote.s.sor  himself  was  prevented  by 
ihroat  trouble  from  taking  his  promised 
irt  ia  the  proceedings." 
A  Rapsodie  Wallonne  for  organ  on 
a  poetic  basis  suggested,  by  the  war," 
by  Guy  Weltz  of  Liege,  was  performed 
at  Albert  Hall,  July  21. 

An  Intimation  has,  been  given  to  the 
effect  that  the  promenade  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  Is  to  be  closed.  This  is  due  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Butt's  initiative,  and  not  to 
any  action  on' the  part  of  the  author- 
ities.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

■Tosca."  which  some  English  journals 
"  r.siat  in  calling  "La  Tosca,"  was  re- 
ived bj  the  Beecham  company  in  Lon- 
on  July  22.    "The  second  act  lost  none 
r  its  thrills,  which  are  somewhat  vio- 
iit  for  opera,  though  condoned  because 
the  music,  and  on  the  general  prln- 
ple  thnt  many  tenors— not,  of  course 
Ir.  Blarney- deserve  to  be  tortured  out 
f  their  complacency." 
In   "Releasing  a  Man."  by  Geoffrey 
=-ilkinson,  Miss  Mary  Moore  played  a 
hpss.  wtio  in  ord<-r  tn  i-elease  a  man 
"  ■      ''"     '  '    oiinq.  "Mi.is 


rine  chance  of  displa.  ing  iisulf  on  the; 
top  of  a  pair  of  steps  with  a  pail  and  i 
a  leather."  This  was  at  a  matinee  or-  | 
ganized  for  charity  July  IS  by  Mme.  ! 
Genee.  '  j 

On   July  24,   Mozart's   "Escape  from  | 
the    Harem,"    was    performed    at    the  j 
Aldwych  Theatre.  London,  for  the  bene-  | 
fit  of   the  .six   children  of   the   Spanish : 
composer,  Granados.  who,  with  his  wife,  i 
wan  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex. 
The    theatre   was   hung    with    Spanish  1 
shawl^;,  and  shawls  and  mantillas,  also , 
the  now  fashionable  combs,  were  plenti-  j 
ful  In  the  audience.     The  Titneii  in  an, 
advance  notice  said  that  "Tho  Seraglio"  j 
was  preferred  on  preliminary  bills  "be-  ; 
causa  it   sound.T   both  pretty  and  dfe-  i 
corou.s;   but   it  is  misleading,   for  'Die 
Entfuehrnng  aus  dem  Serail'  was  a  Ger-  : 
man  comic  opera  written  in  support  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph's  effort  to  establish 
German  national  opera  in  Vienna."  The 
chief  charm   of  the  opera,   the  Times 
says,  "is  that  in  it  Mozart  is  very  much 
himself;  it  is  the  first  opera  in  which  he 
can  bo  said  to  have  found  himself,  for 
'Idomeneo,'  its  only  important  predeces- 
sor, was  an  experiment  in  a  style  which 
he  did  not  follow  out.     It  is  the  first 
in  the  series  of  delicious  comedies  which 
culminated  in  'Don  Giovanni'  and  ended 
with  'Cosi  fan  tutte' ;  though  it  is  un- 
like its  successors  in   the  language  of 
its    libretto,    it    has    much   in  common 
with  them  in  its  more  important  musi- 
cal  language."    Tho  Pal!  Mall  Gazette 
found  two  strong  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess oi  Mozartian  comedy  in  English: 
"One  is  that  the  language  is  practically 
tlie  only  one  besidey  Italian  in  which 
the   rapid   staccato   diction   so  favored 
by  the  older  writers  can  be  delivered 
effectively;  the  other  is  that  Mozartian 
fun  is  not  remote  from  the  manner  in 
jwhich  the  English  comic  spirit  is  wont  - 
[to  manifest  itself.    If  the  diction  la 

clear,  and  the  fun  Infectious,  then  you 
may  lean  back  in  your  seat  and  know 
you  are  going  to  enjoy  Mozart." 

Soldiers  are  very  proud  of  the  songs 
that  are  Intimately  associated  with  their 
own  regiment.  The  Lincolns,  with  their 
"Lincolnshire  Poacher,"  the  Middlesex, 
with  their  "Die  Hards"  (rarely  sung 
save  on  the  anniversary  of  Albuera), 
and  the  Devons.  with  "Wlddicombe 
Fair."  are  examples  of  regiments  with 
what  might  be  called  "proprietary" 
tunes.  Perhaps  the  most  musical  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  King  are  the  Welsh, 
but  Scots  and  Irish  are  not  far  behind, 
though  there  are  songs  of  both  these 
nationalities  which  are  usually  taboo  to 
regiments  on  the  march. — London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

Philip  Levi,  a  student  of  composition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
his  father  Edgardo  ■was  head  of  the 
opera  class  for  many  years,  has  taken  • 
the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship.  The  first 
to  take  it  was  Arthur  Sullivan  in  1S56. 
It  is  now  worth  about  $500  a  year. 

Camille  S.iint  Saens,  who  went  to 
Buenos  Ayres  to  conduct  his  "Samson 
et  Dalila."  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Figaro.  Paris,  demanding  the  banning 
of  German  editions  of  the  classics.  Not 
ha^dng  a  copy  of  Figaro,  we  must  be 
contented  with  the  abstract  made  by 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  July  22: 

"How  comes  it.  he  asked,  that  these 
editions  have  riot  been  proscribed  in 
France?  If  it  were  a  case  of  not  inter- 
fering with  veisions  of  which  the 
authenticity-  .■?nfl  puritx  -.vere  aliove  sus- 
picion, something  niiqht  be  .said  foi-  such 
tolerance.  Kiit  no;  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  not  affecting  the  sale.'i  of  Peters  and 
Littolf.  which  had  done  .so  much  harm 
to  musical  commerce  in  I'ran'c  The 
distinguished  composer's  intcir'sting 
letter  found  him  characti-risMci  1 1 \  out- 
spoken. Ill'  tlic  Littolf  cflitinu.  lip  re- 
mai-keii.  tln'  Ic-s  saui  the  bcttei-.  I'l-om 
every  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  that  was  ever  prepared.  As  for 
the  Peters  edition,  it  had  to  recommend 
If  a  fine  appearance  and  It.s  cheapness. 
But.  beneath  its  fine  looks,  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  art.  The  fingering, 
for  instance,  M.  Saint-Saens  condemns 
as  detestable  and  wholly  incompatible 
with  a  good  execution.  Furthermore, 
the  professors  with  gold  spectacles  who 
ho\e  evolved  this  frightful  fingering 
have  'improved  upon'  ('perfectlonne' )  the 
music  of  the  masters  and  disfigured  it. 
This  eminent  authority  proceeds  to  give 
chapter  and  verse,  instancing  blenitshes 
of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  Peters 
edition  of  Chopin,  and  concludes  by  ask- 
ing why,  as  war  was  very  rightly  being 
waged  upon  German  tiade.  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  favor  of  musical  com- 
merce." 


Mr.  Robin  H.  I>egge  has  been  con- 
sidering pupils'  concerts.  Having  heard 
pupils  of  famous  teachers  in  London, 
he  came  to  this  concln.=  ion:  "Xo  amount 
of  the  cleverest  teaching  of  the  most 
experienced  teacher  will  eradicate  cer- 
tain defects  from  some  of  the  pupils  I 
have  recently  heard,  while,  on  the  other 
hand.  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  very 
musicalness  of  the  playing  and  singing 
of  some  youngsters  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  particular  teacher  in  whose 
school  they  were  studying  than  with 
me.  A  pupil.  I  suppose,  like  a  poet  and 
many  other  things,  Is  born,  not  made— 
not  made  into  an  artist,  an>how.  For 
example,  that  young  lady  who  played  a 
Scryabin  sonata  a  few  days  ago.  and 
played  it  from  memory  as  if  for  all  the 
World  it  meant  at  the  beginning  of  her 
life  as  much  to  her  is  it  meant  to 
Scryabin  when  he  wrote  It  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  (a  life  spent  in  terrific 
self-study,  mind  yout,  hail  .something  of 
elf  UK  niril  L-eniiis,  or  iif  nior,-  tli,--in  a  col-  | 


orable  imnarron^or  ir.  . , pu're  piah6^ 
playing  it  was  very  fine  indeed,  but  as  i 
the  interpretation  of  a  musical  expres- 
sion as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
that  which  usually  comes  into  the 
school  curriculum  it  was  not  short  of 
amazing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
another  performance  which  technically 
was  of  a  high  order,  but  from  the  in- 
terpretative point  of  view  it  -was  entire-, 

ly  lacking  in  all  that  makes  for  Inter- 
pretation. In  the  matter  of  song  again 
there  is.  for  the  same  obvious  reason, 
abundance  of  real  talent  undergoing 
instruction  frorn  which  it  undoubtedly 
benefits;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  side 
by  side  with  it,  Is  a  complete  lack  of 
talent  which  yet  can  make  a  sufficient 
effect  to  be  almost  dangerous.  From 
my  experience  in  the  last  few  weeks  I 
should  say  that  there  is  more  of  really 
musical  talent  among  the  student  in- 
strumentalists than  among  the  singers. 
Most  certainly  there  is  a  far  wider  dis- 
cretion shown  by  the  teachers  of  the 
piAno  than  by  singing  teachers  in  the 
matter  of  the  selection  of  the  programs. 
And  here  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the 
singular  absence  of  native  music  from 
the  majority  of  the  programs.  Mozart, 
Saint-Saens,  Bizot,  Meyerbeer,  and  so 
on.  no  doubt  have  provided  superb  ma- 
terial for  students,  but  presumably  the 
majority  of  the  professional  students  in- 
tend to  follow  a  career  in  England, 
where  they  will  have  to  sing  in  their 
native  language.  Is  it  not  a  little 
strange,  then,  that  the  entire  program 
of  one  of  these  pupils'  concerts  should 
have  been  devoted  to  operatic  music  by 
foreign  musicians?  If  these  things  are 
sung  In  English  it  is  but  in  a  translation. 
If  in  the  original,  then  the  idea  is  essen- 
tially wrong.  Why  not  let  the  public 
hear  an  extract  or  two  from  a  native 
opera?  Further,  I  cannot  see  tliat. 
with  all  the  talking  and  writing  that 
have  occurred  since  the  war  began  as 
to  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  new 
system  of  program  arrangement,  any- 
thing has  been  accomplished  or  even 
sought  to  be  accomplished  at  the  ma- 
jority of  pupils'  concerts!  This.  I  take 
it,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
where  youth  is  concerned.  Look  where 
you  will,  you  see  almost  precisely  the 
same  order  of  things  obtaining  now  as 
has  obtained,  year  in,  year  out,  for  the 
past  five  and  twenty  years.  That  was 
a  rare  exception  to  which  prominence 
was  given  in  a  notice  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph a  week  or  so  ago.  True,  the 
scheme  of  the  pianists'  recital  was.  if 
m.emory  serves,  entirely  foreign.  But 
it  was  also  entirely  unhackneyed,  new, 
fresh,  and  as  such  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  of  passing  interest.  It  con- 
tained a  number  of  masterpieces  of 
Russian  music  that  are  painfully  Ig- 
nored by  professional  pianists  today. 

"Now  these  are  things  of  both  in- 
terest and  of  great  importance.  I  have 
no  faith  whatever  in  bringing  up  the 
youngsters  upon  a  stodgy  and  limited 
diet  of  the  musical  classics.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  live  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury if  -we  are  to  derive  all  our  musical 
sustenance  from  a  century  that  is  gone? 
There  is  a  difficulty,  I  know.  In  finding 
a  sufficiently  plentiful  supply  of  con- 
temporary native  piano  music  suitable 
for  the  concert  room.  But  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty as  insuperable  as  would  appear 
from  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
native  music  frSm  not  only  the  average 
concert  program,  but  more  particularly 
the  program  of  the  average  pupils'  con- 
cert? I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  excellent  music  ex- 
ists which  it  is  right  that  these  pupils 
should  play  or  sing.  It  Is  their  duty  to 
discover  it  through  their  teachers,  and 
to  reveal  it  to  their  contemporaries,  for 
It  Is  the  music  of  their  own  generation. 
In  the  matter  of  song  the  question  is 
more  easily  solved,  and  I  have  already  : 
Indicated  one  source  of  supply  that  has 
never  been  tapped  in  my  time,  namely, 
native  operatic  scores,  the  scores  of 
Mackenzie.  Corder,  Stanford.  Cowen, 
and  the  many  native  composers  who,  if  i 
they  cannot  find  places  in  the  operatic  j 
repertoire  of  today  for  their  works  j 
might  yet  be  conceded  places  for  e^-  | 
tracts  from  those  operas  In  our  concert  ! 
rooms.  In  any  case,  does  any  singing  ! 
teacher,  either  native  or  foreign,  ever 
dive  into  these  works  to  seek  after  the 
good  things  that  at  least  may  lie  hid- 
den in  them?  If  examined,  I  would 
wager  that  not  half  a  dozen  singing 
teachers  In  London  have  any  kind  of 
knowledge  of.  say,  Mackenzie's  'Colum- 
ba,"  or  Stanford's  "Canterbury  Pil- 
grims," or  Cowen's  'Thorgrim,'  and  so  , 
forth.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  I 
bring  myself  to  think  that  I  am  in  this 
matter. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  (and 
especiall.v  native  teachers,  the  foreign- 
ers are  hopele.ss)  themselves  wake  up 
in  the  matters  I  have  indicated.  They 
are  teaching  now  the  potential  teachers 
of  the  next  generation,  and  I  repeat.  I 
finally,  that  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
living  in  the  twentieth  century  if  all  our 
musical  food  is  to  be  provided  by  those 
whom  we  may  call  the  ancients.  It  is 
now,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age, that  the  students  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  composition  of 
their  own  compatriots,  if  for  no  higher 
reason  than  that  of  curiosity.  Some- 
thing possibly  might  eventuate  thus. 
But  nothing  can  eventuate  from  a  dull 
and  sullen  and  compleje  ignoring  of 
our  own  music  by  students,  or  rather 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  their 
upbringing,  and  so.  for  the  formation  of 
their  taste — which  taste  must  be  de- 
veloped by  experience." 
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A  Surprising 
Owner  of 


Mr.  Harold  Begble 
talking  with  Mr.  Os- 
wald Stoll.  widely 
Music  Halls  known  as  a  manager 
;  of  English  music  halls,  puts  the  ques- 
tion fairly  whether  any  one  of  us 
would  not  say  that  Mr.  Stoll  must  be 
something  of  a  whirlwind,  and  picture 
him.  as  "  loud-speakin.g.  swift-moving 
fierce-looking  man  of  affairs— a  broad- 
hrimmed  and  too-shiny  tall  hat  cocked 
over  on  ear,  a  huge  cigar  (with  the 
label  on)  sticking  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  fiery-red  face?" 

Mr.  Begbie.  writing  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  of  July  21,  gives  an  en- 
tertaining sketch  of  this  owner  of  music 
halls.  i 


My  dear  sir,  my  dear  madam,  there  is 
not  a  oat  curled  up  on  any  hearthrug  in 
England  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  so  Indif- 
ferent to  the  racket  of  the  world. 

You  must  picture  to  yourself  a  man  i 

above  the  medium  height,  square-shoul- 
dered and  upright,  sitting  on  a  straight- 
backed  chair  In  an  attitude  which  would 
commend  itself  to  a  fakir;  you  must 
imagine  further  a  pair  of  prominent, 
smiling  and  kindly  eyes  behind  pince- 
nez,    a    thick    brownish    moustache,  a 

I  rather  full  face,  and  a  high  forehead, 
from  which  the  hair.  is.  beginning  to  em- 
igrate; and,  above  all  things,  you  must 
imagine  a  very  low  voice,  speaking 
slowly  and  carefully  in  the  tones  so 
common  with  deaf  people,  the  voice  of  a  , 
student,  the  voice  of  a  man  of  science, 
the  voice  of  a  modest  and  patierft  spirit. 

Good  heavens  (I  thought  to  myself), 
how  comes  such  a  man  as  this  into  the 
whirl  of  music  halls!— and  I  put  the 
question  to  Mr.  Stoll. 

"It  was  forced  upon  me,"  he  said. 
"Circumstances  chose  my  career  for 
me."  He  smiled,  and  added,  "I  was 
managing  a  music-hall  when  I  was 
fourteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  My 
stepfather  died,  and  there  was  no  one 

!  else  to  carry  on  the  business."  I 
This  was  said  with  so  quiet  an  amuse-  j 

j  ment  that  I  asked  him  was  his  soul  In  | 
the  business,  his  fourteen-and-a-half-  j 
years-of-age  soul.  ' 

I  "\^'ell."  said  he.  smiling.  "I  took  con-  1 
slderable  pride  in  compiling  the  pro-  ' 
grams!"  He  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and,  in  his  gentle,  modest  waj',  contin- 
ued: "I  never  felt  the  attraction  of  the 
stage  li!  boyhood.  My  happiness  was 
to  wander  in  and  out  of  second-hand 
book  shops.  It  was  at  this  time  I 
bought  John  Locke  'On  the  Human 
Understanding,'  and  read  him.  I  was 
alwajs  interested  in  books.  I  wanted 
to  know  things.  All  my  spare  time  and 
all  my  spare  money  went  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  But  I  was  never- 
theless very  serious  about  that  little 
music-hall.  I  would  write  a  dozen  let- 
ters to  a  single  singer  asking  him  to 
take  five  shillings  less!  In  those  days 
a  program  would  cost  £16;  now  it  may 
be  £400. 

He  went  on,  ■  "But  everything  has 
changed.  In  those  days  a  music-hall 
artist  thought  very  little  of  money. 
His  reward  was  jolly  company.  Most 
of  them  were  fond  of  drink;  some  of 
them    extremely  fond." 

''In  the  company  of  such  men,"  I 
asked  him,  "did  j'ou  not  learn  habits 
which  were  difficult  to  break  after- 
wards?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  am  a  life-long 
abstainer,"  he  replied,  "and  I  never 
smoke." 

What  a  curious  owner  of  music-halls! 
"I   have  always    felt    pleasure,"  he, 
went  on,  "in  compiling  programs.     It } 
interests  me  to    compose    a    program . 
which  expresses  my  own  ideas  in  an  I 

i  entertainment  of  universal  interest.  All  1 
the   arts   should   be   represented   in   a  | 

j  music-hall  entertainment,  as  indeed  in  ■ 

!  the  theatre  of  serious  drama.  I  like ' 
to  give   people   as   much   pleasure   as  ' 

'  can  be  got  from  architecture  and 
painting,  from  literature  and  music, 
from  singing  and  dancing.  One  tries 
to  express  oneself  in  this  way.  Pub- 
lic taste  is  always  improving,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  go  on  striving  to  give 
people  the  best  that  can  be  got  from 
all  the  arts." 

I  spoke  about  the  war,  and  he  +o!d 
me  that  In  places  where  the  soldiers 
are  quartered  the  music-hall  is  enjoy- 
ing great  prosperity,  but  in  places 
where  munitions  are  being  made  night 
and  day  there  is  an  opposite  tale  to 
be  told.  As  for  what  is  called  the 
serious  drama,  he  thinks  it  must  suf- 
fer in  war  time,  and  not  only  because 
people  want  cheerfulness,  but  because 
this  great  war  has  unmasked  our  se- 
rious drama  as  a  false  thing.  "It  is 
unreal,"  he  said;  "it  does  not  reflect 
life;  it  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;  and  war— well,  war  is  a  ter- 
rible realist!  But  I  think  that  luis 
great  war  will  produce  a  great  drama- 
tist, and  then  the  serious  drama  -will 
recover  its  prosperity." 

He  told  me  something  so  horrible 
that  I  scarcely  like  to  write  it.  But 
since  he  assures  me  that  the  case  -was 
reported  in  nearly  all  the  newspapers, 
and  since  it  is  something  to  make  us 
all  bestir  ourselves  in  a  right  direc- 
tion, let  me  set  it  down  here,  but  brief- 
ly, as  briefly  as  possible. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  admirable 
houses  for  totally  disabled  soldicis 
which  Mr.  Stoll  is  bringing  so  success- 
fully into  existence- — houses  where 
soldiers  and  their  families  will  live  ve)  ,v  ' 
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olecinclty. 
to   think."   he  ."oia. 

l..d     soldi.-r.     Think  whiU  tt  would 
,  .n  to  have  thousands  of  the.-e  men 
workhouse     Infirmaries.     loa  .sto. 
.Ir  pensions  are  not  enough  to  sup- 
fmillv.  nnd  in  many  oases  their 
V    entail.*    the    constant  atlen- 
thetr  wives,  who  will  not  theve- 
■  o  be  able  to  earn  money.    Take  the 
.e  in  the  p«P"s  :  .V  woman  was  s|im- 
.ned  In  the  police  court  for  Oeatint 
r  husband-a  disat^ed  soldier.  The 
,,r  fellow  had  neither  arms  nor  less. 

was  the  rfost  helples.s  creature  on 
,rth-a  loR  with  life,  a  log  ^vith  ca- | 
oitv  to  feel  and  suffer,  but  v\ilh  no  | 
•wer  to  move  or  defend  himself.  And 
■s  wife  pummelled  him.     He  was  an 
ncumbrance.     His  helplessnes.<=.  I  sup- 
.se   got  upon  her  nerves,  exasperated 
r.'nnd  at  last  she  could  stand  it  no, 
•    and  beat  him. 
ens    what   a   dreadful,    what  a, 
1,^  llfel     I   pray   that  the  public 
IV   pour  thousands  and  thousands  of 
i.unds  into  Mr.  Stoll  s  money-box  for 
otallv   disabled    soldiers.     America  is 
wiping.    Australia  is  helping.    But  im- 
mense sums  will  be  necessary. 
Do  vou  know  what  is  Mr.  Stoll's  chief 
merest  In  life?    It  Is  the  science  of 
nance.  •• 

•l  u«ed  to  read  Jevons  as  a  youth, 
e  told  me.  "and  the  other  day  looking 
over  one  of  his  books.  I  found  that  1 
,ad  marked  passages  T  could  not  under- 
hand.   I  see  now  why  I  cou'dn  t  ""dp'- 
nand  them.    It  was  because  Jevons  did 
not    understand    them    himself.  ^ 
.smiled  in  hfiTesignea^ ana  patient  way.: 
I  adding.    ■'Very  few  pe'^p'.e  understand, 
1  finance.    It  was  John  Locke  who  pro-) 
posed  a  gold  c'lrrency.  and  it  was  well, 
over  10  years  afterwards  before  it  vinsi 
I  adopted.    We  are  slow  in  taking  upj 
ide;is.' 

Mr.  Stoll  objects  to  the  banker  s  mon-  | 
opo'.y  of  credit.  He  believes  that  the 
real  basis  of  national  credit  is  property 
of  any  kind  used  to  provide  a  living 
for  human  beings. 


,   iiulivi.i  .a.".  ttiflS-THir" 

■  .n'i.  i  n  Voi  ni  of  the  hiijh>  r  drama.  Mr. 
GaUworthVs  "Strife.-  which  is  an 
exact  exemplifleatlon  of  this  formula 
of  the  .'lash,  carries  it  in  its  very 
title  The  "Armageddon  '  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips,  though  it.s  matter  )-■■ 
l.urninBly  topical.  Is  not  a  modern 
drama  at  all.  and  Jts  supernatural  stagt 
machlnerv,  its  resuscitation  of  Beelze- 
bub and  Belial,  is  still  more  obsolete. 
Ever^  Mr.  Hardy,  \^•hose  vision  is  so 
fresh  and  fearless,  has  environed  his 
gre*t  epic-drama  with  the  "Ovcrworld.'' 

'nnd  created  a  series  •P?*"'"'"/"; 

iclllKences  -  -  Spirits  and  Choruses  ot 
•Pity  and  Humor.-  Spirits  Sinister  and  | 


•Pitv  and  Humor.   Spirits  Slnister^nu  ^-orld.     That  Is  a  conception 

Ironic,  not  to  mention  the  Shade  or  tne  i  ^^^^   confusion,   for  what  13 

'  Ka,  th.     It   looks  as   if   the  poets   leir  ^j^^  ^^.j„        jhe  plane 

'  instinctively   the   need   of   that   deeper  i  ^nost  onlv  a  planetary  tendeni 

i  >  I  1       «f      whlrh       MaeterimcK  .  .,»-v,_i„„  ^.....ntomctoH  hv  anoth 


!  background      of      whlrh  Maeterlinck 
;  speaks,  as  if  without  .<.ome  equivalent 
,  of  it  thev  cannot  respond  to  M.  Victor 
Olraud-s  demand  for  a  drama  that  shall 
be  to  us  what  the  classic  drama  was  to 
■our  forcfafnc-.-s.     Most  of  all  do  they 
'  seem  to  need  a  direct  medium  for  that  | 
"criticism  of  life"  which,  pace  Matthew 
Arnold,  is  far  more  the  drama  s  func- 
tion  than   that  of   poetry   In  general. 
Yet    as  a  device  for  a  running  com- 
mentarv  upon  the  action.  Mr,  Hardy's 
neomvthic  figures  are  not  markedly  su- 
rerlor  to  the  Greek  Choru.<?,  while,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  supeHiatural  back- 
ground, thev  have  the  fatal  defect  of 
I  unrealitv.     Mr.    Hardy  himself  admits 
their  insubstantiality  without  apparent- 
ly^ understanding  its  cause.    That  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  figures  of  tra- 
ditional myth,  from  the  talking  serpent 
of   Eden    to    those    old    German  gods 
whom  it  is  now  sought  to  galvanize,  had 
their  dav  of  belief,  when  they  were  felt 
as  matter-of-fact  as  men  and  horses, 
and  the  aura  of  their  .ancient  reality 
still   lingers  and  vibrates  about  them. 


Israel  Zangwill 
on  the  War 
and  the  Drama 
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For    the  man 
in     the  street 
the  grand  trag- 
edy of  the  war 
was   to  be   the . 
fate  of  the  Kaiser,  passing  in  punish- j 
ment  for  his  hubris  from  the  apex  of  ] 
an   empire   to   St.    Helena,   or   Devil's  \ 
island,  or  a  cage,  or  even,  according  to 
■  "Punch,"   a   gibbet.     This   concept  of 
tragedy  by   "decline  and   fall  "   is  the 
conventional  one.    It  Is  the  tragedy  of 
.igamemnon  in  Aeschylus,   of  Wolsey 
and  P.ichard  II.  in  Shakespeare. 
I  For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  o£  the  death  of  kings, 
i    But  who  cannot  see  that  this  isolation 
of  an  individual  is  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  gigantic  scale  and  issues  of 
the  war?    Already,  in  fact,  the  Kaiser 
has  receded  to  the  background  even  in 
Germany,  where  Von  Hindenburg  and 
three  or  four  others  take  precedence  in 
the  popular  imagination.     The  fall  of 
the  Kaiser  would  be  almost  anecdotal  in 
J  relation  to  the  real  theme  of  the  world- 
'  tragedy..   •  •  * 

1    In  a  symbolic  drama  lies,  therefore, 
one  possible  development  of  a  modern 
!  tragedy  :  in  the  presentation  of  clashing 
'  world-currents  •  through    figures  incar- 
inating    the    opposed    tendencies.  But 
'  these  figures  must  slake  their  all  upon 
the  issue.    Like  Kruger.  who  stood  for 
nationalism:  like  Cobden,  who  stood  tor 
lnternationall.=ni.  they  must  be  carved  m 
granite.   They  cannot  turn  lightly  from 
peace  to  war.  from  militarism  to  paci- 
.rtsm.  from  faith  to  tmfailh.    Th.U  way 
•lies  comedy.    When  I  saw  Kruger  In 
his    exile,    standing    before    l:is  grear 
Dutch  Bible.  I  realized  that  his  tragedy 
lav  less  in  his  fall  than  in  the  clash  of 
his  naive  belief   with  the  bigger  bat- 
talions on  whose  side  Providence  had 
ranged  itself.  The  dramatist,  though  he 
mav  use  his  figures  as  symbols  and  thus 
infuse   his   drama    with   a  significance 
lacking  to  the  suffering  of  in^Ji^-**^"^^!; 
must  never  forget  that  art  deals  vvith 
individuals  and  not  with  "ism.s.      It  is 
not  in  the  collapse  of  internalionalism 
cr  Socialism,  cf  the  Transvaal  or  Bel- 
gium, that  poetic  tragedy  lies,  but  \n 
the   reflection   of   these  events   in  the 
souls  of  the  protagonists. 

In  the  Mass-Drama— another  modern 
potentiality  exploited  by  Hauptmann  in 
••The  Weavers"  and  less  purely  b. 
Hardy  in  "The  Dynasts."  that  giganti^ 
canvas  mor£  populated  than  Tintoretto 
Paradise— no  one  indivldtml  summarize.^ 
the  suffering.  H.iuptmann  s  hero  is  i  ..^- 
crowd,  and  so  is  Hardy'.s  despite  tna 
Nripoleon  occupies  the  foreground  "iet 
it  i=  alwavs  through  the  individual  soul 
■  at  the  "great  tragic  forces  are  seen 
ssing.  refracted  according  to  tli-^ 
i;n  ttire  of  each,  ,    i.  „f 

Tragedv.  interpreted  as  the  cla.sh  of 
forces  and  with  the  symbolization  of 
,■     .  .      ,        T   '-^diN  :duals.  or  by  massf  s 


diQ  t    slill    lingers  anu   viuiaica  a^^v...   

He  pi  Of  the  Seraphs  and  the  Cherubim  the 
Hebrew  liturgy  even  records  the  exact 
measurements  from  toe  to  wing-tip.  and 
that  the  angel  has  still  a  living  appeal 
is  shown  by  the  legend  of  the  angels 
I  that  appeared  at  Mons  on  the  side  of 
'  the  Briti.'h.    But  Mr.  Hardv— as  Charles 
Lamb  said  of  much   smaller  writer.s— 
I  for  the  supernatural  gives  us  the  non- 
^  natural. 

Far  more  serious  a  contribution  to  the 
modern  drama  is  Mr.   Hardy's  atmos- 
I  pherc  of  fate.    .As  given  upon  our  stage 
i  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker.  "The  Dynasts" 
was  strangely  debased   into  a  British 
',  war  play  with  a  patriotio  tag.  but  it  is 
i  in  truth  the  specious  utterance  of  an 
!  agnostic    Spinoza.     These    swarms  of 
I  ■  figures  from  Napoleon  to  the  smallest 
!  \  drummer  hoy.  from  the  bes-con-watch- 
ers  in  Wessex  to  the  candle  snuffers  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  empresses 
and  archduchesses  to  trt^Hs  and  market 
women,  are  all  exhibited  as  caught  in 
th^  wave  of  a  common  destiny.   The  im- 
manent   world    spirit- itself  perhaps 
Ironically  unconscious— is  seen  animat- 
ing the  entire  spectacle  as  an  organic 
whole.    We  behold  "as  it  were  the'  in- 
terior of  a  brain  which  seems  to  mani- 
fest the  volitions  of  a  universal  will,  of 
whose  tissues  the  personages  of  the  ac- 
tion form  portion."  The  puppets  in  short 
dance  and  ironic  spirits  bid  us 


Jlarli  tbe  twltcliings  of  this  Bonaparte 
As  Le  with  other  fljrures  foots  Ills  reel. 


And  one  must  confess  that  the  world- 
war  .seems  to  afford  an  uncomfortable 
confirmation     of     Hardy's  dramatic 
method.     Here  Is  an   Immense  net  in 
which    all    the    nations    have  tangled 
themselves,  though  at  the  moment  of 
the  outbreak   of  war  probably   not  a 
soul  in  the  world  wanted  it,  for  even 
^he    Prussian    militarists    must  have 
wished  to  draw  back  when  they  knew 
Engl?nd  was  coming  in.    The  frantic 
struggles  of  the  diplomatists  to  ^reak 
throupih    their    own    coils    were  only 
equalled   by    the   desperate    efforts  of 
emperors.   Read  the  la^t  wild  telegrams 
exchanged   at    dead   of   night  between 
Tzar  and  Kaiser,  between  Emperor  and 
King.     These    mightie.-t    of  mankind, 
who  bestride  the  planet  like  Colossi  and 
command  the  homage  of  half  the  human 
race,  show  as  straws  in  a  maelstrom. 
It  might  well  seem  as  if— in  Hardy's 
words; 

Ere  svstemed  stars  were  globed  and  lit 
The  slaughters  of  the  race  were  writ. 
And  wasting  wars,  by  land  and  sea. 
Fixed,  like  all  else,  immutabl.v! 

\nd  the  effort  to  end  the  war  seems  as- 
he.vond  individual  volition  as  the  effort 
to  avert  it.  An  immense  force,  clearly 
made  of  individual  minds,  yet  gigantic 
and  impersbnaTT  urges  forward  the  crom 
i  bat,  denies  retreat. 

A  will  that  wills  above  th»  will  of  each. 
Yet  but  the  will  ot  all  conjuoctively. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  precisely  because  of 


In  the  Greek  rtr..n:as  l.ue— af  be.=l 
an  uncertain  and  wavering  conception 
— was  limited  to  a  family,  a  dynasty; 
It  was  the  nemesis  of  insolence.- it  was 
Ate  visiting  the  sins  of  the -fathers  '>n 
the  children.  In  Ibsen  s  "Ghosts,"  Ate 
took  the  modern  shape  of  heredity, 
and  was  the  nemesis  for  vice.  But  in 
Hardy  the  fog  of  Fate  swathes  and 
muffles  and  equalises  everything.  If 
Fate  Is  to  play  a  part  in  motiern  4fama. 
it  will  be  at  most  the  Fate  suggested 
in  Maeterlinck's  "Hour  of  Destiny." 
Hpre  we  have  an  evil  Fate — a  planetarv 
win.  or  ill-will,  making  for  the  iron 
hegemony  of  Germany,  yet  avertible  by 
a  gigantic  effort  of  the  rest  of  the 
world     That  is  a  conception  not  tree 

avertible 
^nct,  but  at 

,„^^^  »  planetary  tendency  capable 

orbelng  counteracted  by  another  planet- 
arv tendency— with  which  we  may 
range  ourselves!  This  .sens?  of  freedom 
to  fight  Fate  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
brooding  Belgian  poet,  but  the  outraged 
Belgian  patriot  feels  it  in  his  b'.cod  and 
bones. 

But  whether  it  Is  the  business  of  the 
dramatist  to  Indicate  his  own  "planet- 
ary tendency"  is  a  moot  point.  Ac- 
I  cording  to  Bradley,  he  should,  and  .■>ur 
'  British  thinker  finds  fault  with  Bfgal 
for  iirr.oring  that  one  of  the  colliding 
forcer  that  make  drama  may  be  evil. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  Stephen 
Phillips  on  this  score,  for  his  Kaiser  is 
merelv  Attila  reanim,<;t=>J  by  Satan. 
This  Is  a  sufficient  warning  Hgainst 
writing  tropical  drama  before  Time, 
which  tries  all.  has  sifted  things  un- 
mistakably. The  spirit  is  like  to  be  as 
partisan  as  the  matter  is  raw. 

The  dvnamic  drama  has.  indeed.  Its 
place.  The  dramatist— like  Brieux  In 
som.e  of  his  plavs — may  seek  to  enforce 
?,  point  of  view.  But  the  dv-namio 
drama,  like  the.  topical,  has  ita  risks. 
Llko  the  political  pamphlet,  it  is  apt  to 
become  obsolete  by  its  own  success  or 
its  own  failure,  and  to  turn  into  a  plati- 
tudP  or  an  absurd  ty.  The  poet  is  safest 
In  limiting  himself  to  the  clash  of  forces. 
For  Life  offers  enoush  of  beauty  and 
pity  and  terror  to  build  the  highest  art. 
and  theso  abide  eternally,  and  appeal 
afresh  and  under  constantly  changing 
aspects  to  every  fresh  generation.  And 
the  artist's  exposition  of  colliding  forces 
cannot  fait  to  throw  light  upon  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  thereof. 

Since     these     colliding     forces  run 
through  creation — war  proper  being  only 
what    Bacon    calls    an    "ostensive  in- 
stance"—it    follows    that    the  drama, 
whose  life  is  clash,  is  the  truest  of  all  | 
literary  forms.     "All  thing.i  run."  said 
Heraclitus.     He  should  have  said  that| 
they  run  into  one  anotl-ker.    Nothing  ex-  ■ 
ists  but  by  clashing  against  something  j 
else,  which  by  limiting  it  also  defines  it,  | 
just  as   the   sea  and   the  land — -'com- 
mensurate antagonists."  Elia  finely  calls 
them — perpetually    bound    and  fashion 
each  other.    Tragedy  is  thus  no  external' 
accident  but  the  very  root  of  reality. 

Superfluous,  therefore,  to  revivo  Beel- 
zebub or  Belial  cr  to  hatch  new-fangled 
spirits  of  irony  and  pity,  when  life  it- 
self offers  every  element  of  pathos  and 
mystery,  o.!  horror  and  deviltry,  that 
poetic  dignity  demands.  Out  of  the 
clash  and  conflict  of  the  forces  of  life 
the  modern  c^ramatist  may  build  a  trag- 
edy as  noble  and  unadorned  as  a  Doric 
temple  rising  'twi.xt  sea  and  sky  on  its 
rocky  headland. — Israel  Zangwill  in  tho 
London  Daily  Chronicle.  ____ 


iliat  iu\aliy  Cimld  lie  simiilo  auii  in- 
(lusfrioii!=.  This  poor  Christioh  had 
altempted  to  «ani  his  living  in  a  gov- 
ernment bureau;  on  the  stage,  where 
the  iioHce  interfered  because  he  was 
l)illed  as  a  prince — he  should  have 
come  to  .America — and  finally,  not: 
bein.c;  able  to  do  anything  else  in  a 
,•  satisfactory  manner,  not  having  any' 
trade  or  profession,  he  turned  to 
wjiiilng  on  table. 

ir  he  has  a  lordly  air.  if  he  Serves 
with  authorii\  and  grace,  this  Chris- 
tich  may  be  luomoted.  Then  as  ruler 
of  a  dining  car  he  will  be  among 
y(he  absolute  inonarchs,  among  the 
tyrants  now  allowed  on  earth.  He' 
,  wears  a  uniform,  the  trappings  and  I 
ninsignia  of  office;  his  romantic  his- 
tory will  lend  him  a  crown  for  daily  | 
use.    There  was  a  rumor  that  he  or  | 
his  brother,  now  useful  as  a  ladies'  I 
tailor  in  a  London  department  store, 
had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Serbia 
by  Germany  anil  .Austria.    This  is 
complimentary,    but    either  brother 
would  be  wise  to  retain  his  present 
position.    The  tips  in  a  dining  car 
are  sulistantial ;  the  brother  In  Lon- 
don is  receiving  about  $15  a  week. 

NATIVE  MATERIAL 


A  ROMANTIC  WAITER 


.  I 


he 

the 
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That  a  son  ot  King  Milan,  though 
not  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Serbia,  is  now  a  waiter  in  a  din- 
ing car  will  please  those  who  find 
in  the  humiliation  of  royal  families 
a  form  of  divine  i-.isticc.  and  quote 
with  a  peculiar  zest  the  line  of  the 
Magnifioar  :  "He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats."  So  in  old 
times  Lucian  took  delight  in  show- 
ing the  abasement  in  the  next  world 
icf  the  great  that  strutted  in  this. 
So  VoUpiro  broight  together  at  /i 
taveru  table  in  Venice  an  assortment 
•of  deposed  kings,  who  told  Candide 
j  that  they  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
';  Carnival. 

I    The  Balkan  kings  have  not  been 
'  taken    seriously    by   libic'tists  and 
novelists,  although  their  reigns  in 
many  instances  have  been  spectacu- 
lar and   bloody.     Daudet  naturaUy 
looked  toward  the  southeast  of  Eu- 
rope for  fae  motif  of  his  "Kings  in 
Bxilc."     Librettists   and  dramatists 
have  invented  kingdoms  suggested 
by   Serbia.   Bulgaria.  Roumania.  as 
in  former  years  potentates  of  Peru 
or  millionaires  of  Brazil  sung  and 
I  danced  in  opera-bouffe.    There  was 
1  little  that  was  comic  in  the  life  and 
i  death  of  King  Milan,  but  the  fate  o' 
his  illegitimate  son.  one  of  the  Chris 
tich.*;.  is  not  necessarily  tragic.  When 
Williim  of  Prussia  was  alive  each 
child  of  the  royal  family  was  obliged 


There  is  a  fruitless  discussion  at 
present  concerning  the  precise  de- 
gree of  influence  exerted  by  Guy  de 
Maupassant  over  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins  Freeman  writing  her  realiotic 
stories  of  New  England  life.  Women 
that  know  Mrs.  P'reeman  and  have 
talked  with  her;  women  that  know 
Mrs.   Kalherine   Fullerton  Geroujd; 
women  that  knew  .Jonathan  Sturges. 
who  translated  some  of  the  French- 
man's tales,  and  Mrs.  Gerould  are  all 
voluble  and  vociferous. 
I    These     dLsputants     forget  that 
I  human  nature  in  villages    is  about 
the  same,  whether  the  village  is  in 
I  a  French  or  English  province,  or  in 
;  cur  country.    When  stories  of  farms 
I  and  villages  by    Maupassant  were 
I  first  translated  into  English,  many. 
I  knowing  country    life  in  Masaohu- 
setts.    New    Hampshire.  Vermont, 
were  at  once  struck  by  similarity  of 
{ incident,  comic  or  tragic,  by  simi- 
:  larity  of  behavior    and    speech  in 
j  view  of  corresponding  circumstances, 
rt  was  not  necessary  for  Miss  Wil- 
kins  to  read  Maupassant'.s  tales  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  material  or 
'  forming    and    shaping  expression. 
I  Thrifty  old    men    and    women,  the 
I  "near"  and  the    miserly,  sensitive 
I  young  women  compelled  to  live  in  a 
j  stifling  atmosphere,  old  maids  still 
!  romantic,  bashful  and  blundering  and 
-  belated  wooers,  astounding   acts  of 
the     supposedly     tmobtrusive  and 
shrinking,  the  crushing  effect  of  the 
!  ironbound  gloomy    creed,  contrasts 
i  between  the  morbid  and  the  irrepres- 
'  sibly  buoyant— all  this  was  not  con- 
!'  fined  within  the    boundaries    of  a 

I  French  village. 

II  These  disputants  forget  that  the 
various  aspects  of  this  New  England 
life  appealed  also  to  Miss  Alice 
Brown  and  Miss  Sarah  Orne  .Jewett, 
who.  each  in  her  own  way,  told  tales 
that  would  have  amu.sed  Maupassant 
in  the  years  when  he  was  master  of 
his  work,  before  he  was  concerned 
with  duchesses  and  read  only  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


its   all-enveloping   fatalism   that  "The 
Dvnasts"   cannot  become  a  model  for 
the  modern  dramatist.  [ 
Hardv  himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  Ij; 
the  drawback  of  "The  Dynasts"  lay  in  ' 
Its  impracticability  on  the  stage.  \V  hen 
finished  it  he  felt  like  sending  it  to 
managers-so  he  once  told  me-with 
a    Plav  that  if  you  canV  And.  Indeed 
so  cosmic  a  spectacle-some  episodes  of 
whi'-h  were  to  be  viewed  from  stand-  ^ 
points  in  the  stellar  system-might  well  | 
have  seemed  adapted  only  to  an  audi- 
ence of    archangels.      But    nowadays  , 
aviators  might  almost  supply  the  audi-  ^ 
ence.  and  films  taken  by  them  might 
almost   pass   on   their   visions   to  the 

patrons   of   the   cinematograph,   which  \   

could  in  any  case  render  the  big  Battle-  insure  a  livcU 

p,ece.    NO  t..  real  Objection  ^    The  ,  to  Wrn  a  t  a^^        .verlhrow.  or  to 

^'  voiilr    l)v   tho  thought 


Before  we  go  on  a  little  Journey  with 
Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson— we  may  visit 
Mr.   Eugene   GolighUy   at  his  summer 
palace  for  a  few  days— we  make  room 
for  two  letters.    "G.  F.  D."  writes  in  a 
pleasing  manner  of  his  first  play.  Some 
of  us  who  spent  our  bo.vhood  In  villages 
saw  plays  acted  by  amateurs  in  a  town  ^ 
hall   before  we  entered  a  real  theatre 
in  a  city.    "Still  Waters  Kun  Deep"  wa-  I 
a  favorite.     .Ml  we  remember  ot  it  was 
the  Bight  of  the  village  silk  manufacturer  | 
on  *a  ladder   doing   something  with  a 
i  hammer.    Does  any  one  remember  "The  | 
j  r*i  ummcr  Boy  of  .Shiloh"? 

1  His  First  Play. 

.\s  the  World  Wags ; 
!     .V    recent    communication    from  Mr. 
]  Owen   Coyne   suggests   a  new  line  of 
■  reminiscences  which  I  think  would  provlj 
,  entertair.inc  and  strike  more  than  one 


care  of  at  a  chll<Jren  &  home  Is  singu- 

mrathetic  .  hr.                                our          -  " 

larly    reminiscent    of   a    monologue  of 

■  ^■■aaers  to  ei\-e                 '  owif^             sl  < 
.  .  ,                                                     George  Qrossmlth   in   which   he  bur- 
brief  account  of  the  first  play  they  ever           ^  »u              1,1     ^-n        ^      ^  » 

lesqued  the  mevitable  ViUaee  Quartet 

,    .        ..ithat  comes  out  now  and  then  in  what 
1    well    remember    "The    Veteran/  1  ^    ,       ...  ,       ...  , 

,  .    ^    he  described  as  the  almost  interminable 

though  It  was  not  my  first,  and  the 

actors  whom  Mr.  Coyne  names.  Whoj 

tliat  saw  them  could  forget  Mr.  L.  R  | 

.shpwell    of   the    manly   presence  andj 

"lagniflcent    voice,    or   beautiful  Kate| 

Reignolds  with  her  delightful  half-lisp— J 


dramas   of   rural    Amprican    life.  For 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  or  some  other 

time-honored    favorite,  he  substituted 

nonsense  verses  of  his  own  which  with 

his  imitations   of  the   deep   bass,  the 

.,  ,  ,  1  reedy  and  sometimes  shaky  first  tenor 

Mic  Idol  of  my  youthful  adoration— 01  ]         ^j^^  ^^^g,.  ^^^.^  ^  Uidicrously 


.my  of  the  old  Museum  favorites? 

ily  father  being  a  Methodist  minister, 
our  family,  of  tourse.  were  not  theatre- 
Koens.  for  the  Methodist  Discipline  for- 
bade it.  and  the  rules  were  most  strictly 
cnfort-ed  tlioii,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
lliat  n.  minister's  family  could  not  set 
in  example  of  such  worldly-mindedness 
without  y^reat  scandal.  But  we  repre- 
sented. I  think,  the  average  respectable 
family  of  that  day.  There  were,  of 
-onrse,  many  people  wh6  belonged  to 
10  church,  though  they  formed  a  much 
Isnialle-  proportion  of  the  population 
than  at  present  and  were  not  consid- 
ered quite  respectable;  and  there  were 
Unitarians  and  Episcopalians,  some  of 
whom  went  occasionally  to  the  theatre, 
but  even  among  the.se  'iiberals"  the 
proportion  was  small  and  they  were 
guarded  in  their  choice  of  plays. 

M\'  father  used  to  say  that  each  of 
Ijis  family,  when  they  all  came  to  suit- 
able age,  might  go  to  the  theatre  once, 
"to  see  what  it  .was  like."  Possibly  he 
thought  that  one  glimpse  would  be 
enough  to  satisfy  them  forever  of  its 
dangerous  character,  so  they  would 
never  wish  to  go  again  ;  but,  if  so,  he 
was  never  more  mistaken.  This  being 
the  limit  of  indulgence,  one  was  fain  to 
select  his  single  opportunity  with  great 
care.  Usually  one  of  the  great  stars  in 
a  Shakespearean  role  was  chosen. 

Of  actual  theatres,  Boston  had  at  that 
time  but  three;  and  it  was  significant 
of  Uie  puritanical  tone  then  prevailing 
in  the  city  that  not  one  of  them  was 
called  a  theatre.  They  were  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Howard  .\the- 
naeum,  the  Boston  Museum  and  the 
Academy  of  Music  (now  the  Boston 
Theatre). 

iTy    own    first    venture    was   at  the 
Museum,  when  I  was  12  or  13  j'ears  of 
a?p.     A  friend  of  the  family,  a  well 
Icnown  Boston  merchant,  invited  me  to 
go  with  him,  and,  after  my  father's  con- 
sent had  been  obtained,  I  left  it  to  him 
to  choose  the  time  and  place,  having 
f  xprcs.sly  informed  him  of  its  being  my 
'lie   and   only   chance.      He  therefore 
hose  with  great  wisdom  a  piece  that 
ilrl  appeal  to  ray  tliildish  imagina- 
by  its  spectacular  ctTects,  rather 
n  a  heavy  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
The   play   selected   was   called  "The 
: '  hantress."  and  Miss  Caroline  Rich- 
of  great  repute  both  as  an  actres.^ 
mI  :^  sincer.  was  .specially  engased  for 
If-ading  part.    The  oiily  thing  I  re- 
ieml>er  about  the  story  is  that  she  was 
the  queen  of  a  band  of  pirates.    I  shall 
never    forget    the    thrill    that  passed 
llirough  me  when  the  curtain  rose  and 
iliscovered"   the  pirates  on   the  deck 
their  vessel,  arrayed  in  barb.'iric  cos- 
in;es  of  gay  colors,  and  girt  with  cut- 
iHsses  and  horse  pistols  and  looking  very 
lit  rce   indeed:   nor  how  they  suddenly 
burst   into  ."ong.   with   what  T  thought 
he  gninde.st  music  I  had  ever  heard, 
f.  w,is  a  chorus  with  a  refrain  which  rah 
;  .  er  he  happy  and  .fair  as  thou  ai  t. 
r'rhie  of  the  pirates'  heart. 

1    rouiember   the    air   perfectly  well 


comic  effect.  I  think  there  were  but  two 
verses.  As  well  as  I  can  remember 
they  went  as  follows: 

The 'sun  was  rifling,  gently  rising,  j 
Rising  as  It  ne-^er  rlz  before; 
■^'e  were  thinking  of  the  old  plantation. 
And  we  left  the  baby  on  the  shore. 

Chorus: 

Tes,  we  left  the  baby  on  tbo  shore. 

A  thing  which  we  never  done  before.  j 

Away  down   by  the  Suv^-anee  river. 

You  will  find  the  haby  on  the  .shore. 

The  sun  was  setting,  softly  setting, 
.*>etting  as  it  never  sot  before: 
We  were  feeling  weary.  \  cry  weary, 
And  we  sat  upon  ti.c  baby  on  the  shore. 

Ciiorus : 

Yes.  we  sat  upon  the  baby  on  the  shore. 
A   thing  which   we  never  done  before. 
If  you  meet  the  mother,  tell  her  gently. 
That    we're   sitting   on    her    baby    on  the 

Noddleisland.  OmON.  j 

A  CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

Physicians  prefer  the  name  "acute 
anterior  poliomyletis"  to  "infantile 
paralysis,"  on  the  ground  that  thi? 
particular  disease  is  one  of  several 
infantile  paralyses,  yet  in  the  miiitls 
of  common  folks  the  familiar  name 
■ft'il!  obtain.    Former  names  of  dis- 
ease.^  were  often  picturesque.  What 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  "the  1 
falling  sickness"  for  epilepsy?  "The: 
King's  evil"  for  scrofula  brings  with 
it  the  old  superstition  of  a  royal  cure.  ^ 
Who  would  not  rather  suffer  from  i 
quinsy  than  from  squinancy?    Is  a] 
child  easiei:  with  chin  cough  than 
with  whooping  cough?    Many  died  t 
from  "inflammation  of  the  bowels"  I 
before  the  term  "appendicitis"  was 
coined  or  the  disease  itself  correctly  j 
diagnosed.  i 

Perhaps  in  the  present  instance  | 
"acute  anterior  poliomyletis"  Is  not  so  i 
terrifying  a  phrase  as  "infantile  par- j 
alysls,"  for  to  the  layman  it  is  vague  1 
and  obscure;  yet  to  the  more  igno- 1 
rant  the  very  name  may  be  appalling : 
because  it  is  learned  and  many-syl-  i 
labled,  as  the  scolding  fish  wife  was  | 
.stunned  into  silence  when  she  was  i 
called  a  "hypotenuse.''  I 

TO  Y  G  O  O  D' 
W'  OfENS 

Wilt3:ir  Theatre,  "Vfery  Good  Eddie.' 
a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts;  book  by 
Philip  Bartholomae  and  Guy  Bolton; 
'nusic  by  Jerome  Kerr;  lyrics  by  .Schuy- 
ler Green.  First  performance  in  Boston. 
Steward  on  the  "Catsklll" .'Walter  C.  Brown  . 
Monsieur  do  Rougement.  .  . .  Jean  De  Brlac 

pick  Rivers  Oscar  .Shaw 

Mnie.   Malroppa...  Florence  Eavle 

I'Msie  IJUv  \nna  Orr  , 

Kddio  Kettle  Ernest  Truex  , 

Oeorglna  Kettle  ......Magna  Paxton  • 

Magazine  Girl  Cathlcen  Oeorge 

Porov  Darling  Harry  I.lnkey 


IJu'TmrTyT  he  SBIUsi'cal    coi.v  >: 

husband    with   untlaggiig   good  liuiuoi 
and  an  appealing  lisp.   He  is  constant- 
ly amusing.    Ho  has  tlie  lack  of  self- 
consciousness  of  the  low  coniedian.  His 
li  a.ssumption  of  manliness  is  made  Vv-ith 
!!  droll  sincerity.    He  bewails  the  diininu- 
i  five  size  of  his  collar  and  shoes  with 
I  genuine   fervor.     Throughout   his  im- 
i  personation  there  Is  shrewd  lightness  of 
I  touch  and  engaging  spontaneity. 

Miss  Dovey.  as  Mrs.  Darling,  is  an 
attractive  partner  for  Mr,  Truex.  She 
acts  with  vivacity,  sings  sv.-cetly  and 
dances  prettily.  The  other  members  of 
the  quartet— Mr.  Darling  and  Jlrs.  Ket- 
tle —  are  less  in  evidence.  They  are 
capably  played  by  Mr.  Linkey  and  Miss 
Paxton.  Miss  Orr,  a  gospel-eyed  young 
woman,  attracted  attention  by  irresti- 
ble  nonchalance  and  a  persuasive  man- 
ner. She  used  a  light  voice  effectively 
and  danced  in  a  beguiling  fashion. 

Others  in  the  cast  deserve  recognition. 
Mr.  Maley,  as  Al.  Cleveland,  clerk  at 
the  Hip  Van  Winkle  Inn.  delivered  his 
lines  with  the  necessary  aplomb.  Mr. 
de  Briac  was  a  realistic  Frenchman  of 
the  ^-omic  and  amorous  variety.  Miss 
Earle.  as  Mme.  Matroppa.  worked  hard 
in  an  ungrateful  part,  played  in  New 
York  by  Miss  Ada  Lewis,  Harrigan's 
famous  tough  girl.  Mr.  Shaw  was  well 
dressed  and  indefatigable  in  repartee 
and  dancing. 

Many  of  the  musical  numbers  will 
be  pleasantl.v  remembered.  Some  are 
already  familiar.  "Some  Sort  of  Some- 
body." "Isn't  It  Great  to  be  Married," 
"On  the  Shore  at  Le  Lei  Wi."  "If  I 
Find  a  Girl"  and  Babes  in  the 
Woods."  sung  by  Miss  Dovey  and  Mr. 
Truex  are  among  the  best. 

The  young  women  of  the  ensemble 
were  remarkable  for  their  comeliness 
and 

alike,  hut  according 
types,  they  wore  becoming  costumes 
gracefully  and  with  distinction.  The 
fashion  show  is  a  feature  of  the  second 
act. 

I^oth    settings    are    picturesque.  In 
that  of  the  second  act  Miss  Elsie  de 
I  Wolfe  has  displayed  fine  taste  in  the 
j  combination    of    color    and  charming 
I  s.\  nimetry. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  the  play 
with  enthusiasm  and  throughout  the 
evening  there  was  prolonged  applause. 
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youtJiful  high  spirits.  Not  dressed 
?,    biit   according   to    their  several 


though  I  have  never  heard  it  .<!ung  since' '3  '.''.'''S.^*";""^  ....Mice  Dovey 

Ah  me:    Such  thrills  come  but  once  in  I  xll^'^t  I : : :  1 1    1 1 1 1 1 


lifetime,  and  nothing  can  even  faintly  jChrystal  t'oole. 
tir  such  emotions  in  after  days.  Wiil  '  "  ' 
tlie  song^  of  the  angels  on  the  other 
liore  have  any  such  power.  I  wonder? 
^^"ell,  we  must  wait  and  see.  "When 
T  \<,  akc  up,"  tlie  Psalmist  says,  "I  shall 
1 1.-   satisfied."   and   all  good  Christians 


.  Marlon  Davis 

I.ilv  Ponil  Margaret  Moora 

Belle  Fontaine  Bessie  .\I'.iIliga:i 

I'lo  Tide  lima  Chose 

\"irglnia  Spring  May  Allen 

The  theatrical  season  opened  gaily  at 
the  Wilbtu-  Theatre  last  evening  with 
I  "Very  Good  Eddie,"  described  as  a  com-  , 


r  ill  their  hope  to  his  and  try  to  think  he  !  panion  piece  to   "Nobody  Home  "  and 
prophesying  for  them  as  well  as    presented  by  the  same  producers,  Kli'<;a 


for  himself.  I  hope  it  may  not  seem  ir- 
.  yerpnt.  but  T  am  fain  to  acknowledge 
Miat  after  Caroline  Richings.  "The  En- 
.  Iiantress."  and  the  old  Mu.seum  pirates. 
/  will  take  a  great  deal  to  satisfy  men' 
G.  F.  O. 

•G.  F.  D."  should  have  gone  to  the 
minstrel  shows,  for  "Ever  Be  Happy" 
from  Balfe's  opera  was  a  favorite  open- 
ing chorus  for  many  years,  as  popular 
•  IS  "O,  Hail  Us  Yc  Free"  from  "Krnaiii" 
;,iid    "I  Hear  the  Hoofs  Upon  the  Hill" 

itii  music  from  "The  Bronze  Jlorse." 

Kd. 


On  the  Shore, 

.\.<i  the  World  Wags: 

The  incident  recorded  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  woman  who  in  a  fit  of 
•nental  abstraction  forget  her  three 
nonths  old  boy  on  the  sands  at  Revere 
'.r-grh  and  only  returned  with  her  hus-  (f 
.;iiid  to  seek  him  after  the  police  had 
,,:  ,]"  nrrangements  f o  -  his  being  taken 
\ 


both  Marbury  and  F.  Kay  Comstock. 

This  season's  production  has  a  lon.5 
New  ■york  run  to  its  credit.  -  Based  011 
Mr.  TSaitliolomae's  farce.  "Over-Night," 
it  has  the  advantage  of  an  amusing  con-^ 
nectod  story.  The  dialogue  is  breezy, 
unexpected,  neatly  turned.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  Kettles  and  the  Darlings 
lend  themselves  easily  to  a  musical  set- 
ting, and  Mr.  Kerr's  lalcnt  for  melody 
.nnd  syncopation  has  been  effectively 
used. 

As  in  the  farce,  the  first  act  takes 
placd  on  the  deck  of  "The  Catsklll." 
Here  the  Darlings  and  the  Kettles  are 
separated  by  cruel  fate.  Meek  little 
Eddie  and  .Mrs.  Dailing  are  carried 
away  by  the  Hudson  river  boat.  Pei  cy 
and  Mrs.  Kettle,  "the  two  Saint  Ber- 
nards," are  left  behind. 

Ai  the  P.ip  Van  Winkle  Inn,  though 
templed.  ICddio  remains  true  to  his 
name.  Later  both  couples  are  happily 
reunited. 

Mi-  Tiitcx.  remcmhored  for  his  im- 
P'  •     ..f  I  hi-  1  <>■  del  c.-(ive  in  "The 


MEISTERSINGERS  RETURN 
FOR  FIFTH  SEASON  HERE 

Are  Warmly  Welcomed  by  Audience 

at  Keith's. 

The  Meistersingers.  who  arc  returning 
( to  Keith's  for  their  fifth  Boston  season, 
were  warmly   welcomed   last   night  in 
their  new  production,  "At  the  Flag  Sta- 
,tion."  The  characters  that  usually  make 
up  the  group  at  a  country  railroad  sta- 
:tion   were  i-epresented  by   the  singers, 
who  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  figures 
to  Keith's  audiences.  Although  the  pro- 
gram is  for  the  most  part  new  solos  and 
choruses,  certain  of  the  songs  that  have 
I  become  favorite  numbers  are  repeated 
jthis  vear.  among  tbein  "Tn  the  Gloam- 
jing,"  "Monastery  Bells"  and  the  "Glow 
Worm."    The    passage    of    the  'White 
jJlountain  express  with  the  speed  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  is  the  start- 
lling  climax  of  the  act. 
'     In    a    most   artistic     setting,  quite 
Bakst-like     in     its     curious  colorings, 
.Mbertina    Rasch,    a    European  dancer 
from     the     Imperial   Opera    House  in 
i Vienna,  with  her  group   of  coryphees, 
iperforms  a  series  of  ballet  diverlissc- 
iments    adapted    to    music    by  Grieg. 
Istrauss,  Liszt  and  Theurer.  They  wrr- 
arranged        the  clever  Austrian  dan  pi 
herself   and   tlie    interpretation   of  tlx;- 
Hungarian      Rhapsodie.      which  .Mile. 
Rasch    dances,    is    an    cspcciall.v  mar-' 
;velous  rendition  of  the  weird  music  and 
'of  the  wild  Hungarian  temperament. 
I    The  \audeville  bill  that  accompanied 
ithese    attractions    Includes    the  Equili 
brothers,    masters   of  equilibrism;  Jlr. 
land   Jtrs.   Gordon  Wilde,  who  are  ex- 
jtremely    clever    shadowgrapli  experts; 
from  Kerr  and  Steffy  Berko.  perform- 
ing with  "speaking"  violins;  Jack  Onri. 
Who  Is  an  amusing  silent  humorist;  the 
English  ventriloquists.    Tom  Edwards 
fend   Mis.s   Melville ;    Lew   Wilson   in  a 
series  of  unusual  stunts,  and  .Toe  Ijaurie 
hnd  Aleen  Bronson,  who  noticeably  re- 
pemblos     a     popular     motion  picture 
actress. 


mS,"  OR  "MISS." 


It  is  stated  that  German  women 
betrothed  to  soldiers  who  do  not 
return  to  "the  fond  arms  mutely  em- 
bracing"  will  have  the  right  to  the  , 
title  "Frau,"  or  "Mrs."  This  -will  '. 
glorify  the  bereaved  and  in  some  in- 
stances assure  their  honor  in  the 
community.  Thus  is  brought  up  the 
question,  how  should  tvomen  writing 
o'n  business  matters  and  neglecting 
to  state  whether  they  are  Mrs.  or 
Miss  be  addressed?  Or  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  one  to  address  a  woman,  a 
stranger,  in  speech,  should  he  seek 
refuge  in  his  perplexity  in  the  still 
more  formal  "madam"? 

In  old  English  days  a  woman, 
widow,  wife^  spinster,  was  not  of- 
fended it  she  were  addressed  as  "Mis- 
tress" So-and-so.  Essayists  and  poets 


of  the  18th  century  thus  spoSe  of 
maidens  free.  There  is  a  pleasing 
quaintness  in  the  term.  "Miss"  in 
comparison  seems  flippant  or  patron- 
izing. And  "mistress"  written  out 
cannot  provoke  laughter,  unlike  "mis- 
ter," which,  ironical  as  it  may  seem 
in  some  households,  is  a  weakened 
form  of  "master." 

Travelers  in  France  have  hesitated 
between  "madame"  and  "mademoi- 
selle" in  speaking  to  the  woman  at 
the  desk.  Resentment  was  some- 
times shown  in  either  case.  There 
was  a  time  in  France  when  "made- 
moiselle" was  the  title  given  to  a 
married  woman  whose  husband  was 
not  of  the  nobility.  The  great  Made- 
i  moiselle  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  King's  eldest  brother.  The  great 
Madame  was  the  King's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, while  Monsieur,  after  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  King. 

Perhaps  in  any  country  the  recep- 
tion depends  on  the  age  and  temper 
of  the  woman  addressed.    A  maiden 
withering  on  the  stalk  may  .=;mile 
on  hearing  'madam"  or  "Mrs  ,"  and 
a  matron,  fictitiousiy  youthful  in  ap- 
pearance will  not  resent  the  term 
"Miss.''  The  German  women  are  the 
greatest  sticklers  for  precisely  de- 
fining titles.    The  wife  of  an  apothe- 
cary is  furiously  vexed  if  she  is  ;'iot 
given  the  full  title  "Frau  Apotheke," 
and  so  it  goes  up  the  scale.  Possibly 
the  inevitable  change  in  the  posi- 
tion and  occupations  of  women  in 
Europe  since  the  war  may  affect  the 
disposition  of  titles.    Certainly  no 
one  will  grudge  the  betrothed  and 
bereft  women  of  Germany  the  title 
of  "Mrs.,"  especially  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  mother.s. 


Ellen  M.ii  •|'idi-l.<.«--h:.  ill  Ilie  Ai,-ii.-t 
number  of  tlie  Montlily  Musical  Uecord. 
discus.ses  the  musical  season  of  191.5-11) 
in  -Moscow. 

A  general  sul■ve^•  of  the  Moscow  musi- 
cal season  tills  us  with  a  feeling  of 
pride;  for  our  musicians.,  knowing  that 
ni'iiiini;       more  refreshing  in  war  tiHie 

,1   ^n.    have   increased   their  en- 

(1.  A.i,..~  !,iiliHr  than  otherwise.  The  con- 
iiil  lietHs  and  opera  liouses  have  been 
crowded  with  enthusia.stic  audiences 
'.  I10  listened  to' music  of  the  most  seri- 
ous kind  witli  the  keenest  interest.  The 
musical  season  opened  with  a  c.volc  of 
conicits  organized  liy  s.  Kussevitzsky 
ill  nil mor.v  of  Alexander  Scriabin.  All 
hi-  li\e  symphonies  were  given,  and 
K  s.^evitzsk.v  shows  a  special  s.vnipatliy 
I  ii  the  composer.  He  also  organized 
11  itals  of  Scriabin's  piano  works, 
choosing  the  half-year  anniversary 
(Oct.  27)  of  his  deatii  and  fOct.  -ft)  of 
hi;.;  -funeral.  .  Tlie  pianists  were  Niiiolas 
Oiloff.  A.  Borovsky.  Constantine  Igo- 
UTinoff  and  Alexander  Goldcnweiser. 
Si  riiilii:,'':  fame  increases  with  us  daily. 
Si'i  ;;,,  I ;.!(  ;imaninoff  included  several 
of  s  i  ii.iM  -  1  ompositions  at  his  second 
'  liMii  i  f'\  ening.  His  renderings  were 
\  irilf  ami  energetic,  and  perliaps  missed 
the  m.vstic  note  of  tlie  composer's  own 
|, playing.  M" n i,- ■  - ,-,  Tcherbina  also 
i  ,  layed  several  of  Scriabin's  advanced 
I  works  at   I    .  ,,u  Kipff.  where  R. 

I  Gliere.  Mm   Ki.  f-f  i^onserva- 

'  toire.   CO-  ,  iialiin's  s\'mpl"ionies. 

".\natol  I  i I ,  i.-i |. ), I  Icl  turcd  on  -Scrialjln's 
music,  cinphasiziiis  the  theosophic  views 
of  tlic  composer:  but  !iis  musical  ren-- 
derinas  were  1  ather  too  robust  to  obtain 
the  fullest  effects  from  the  more 
nlicr.-al    narts.     Vitcheslaff    Ivanoff.  a 


fri^^n 

I  h. 


1!  'iilarl 
dlstinil 


s  1  ialiin.  also  lectured  upon 
I'o.iect.    Alexander  Golden- 
,1:  in;;  the  later  music  ("and  par- 
the  Tenth  Sonata!  with  great 

me-,  fs 


Ifo' 


iiine-er-  of  symphe-iv 
•  1 1  lias  been  n  rln >  r  <l  mi  :e  - 
■i  >\  a  '  eonditions.  I'm  11  a  11  of  t  Ijp 
of  Nobility  .-ri'l  liu  line  concert 
room  of  the  i\^osco^>  a--  •  atoire  hav- 
ing open  converted  infn  iinsriitals.  Kus- 
se\!l«zky  too!;  the  laiuc  Nezlobin  The- 
Btie  and  uave  s\ni|Mion\-  concerts  (a 
.cu  iiam  i  I  It  i.n  I  <;oi-i,ati)  including  Scriabin's 
worn  s-  l  um.^  Taneieff's  "On  Reading 
a  T  I  '  a  !  ;a  f  hmaninoff 's  "The  Spring" 
(a  cantata  composed  in  1902  on  a  poem 
by  Nokrassoff)  and  his  "Bells"  (based 
on  Poe's  poem)  were  also  given.  Kach- 
mar.inoiT  played  his  Thi^-d  Pianoforte 
rmiieiie.  The  vocalists  weie  Mme. 
Sler'aoorf  tsoprano)  and  I.  AUehevsky 
(tenor).         whole  concert  was  devoted 

to  GlazounofT  on  his  .50th  birthday.  At 
i\ Lisse^'itzsk> 's  seventh  conceit  B  etho- 
vcii's  7th  Symphony  was  performed,  and 
Nicolas  Medtner  played  the  Fourth 
jriaiio  Concerto  very  brilliantly.  .\t  the 
[final  concert  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
I- a -  St  wa.-i  given,  with  ilnie.  Balanovs- 
l;a  -1:  Maiguerite.  I.  .Mtchevsk.v  as 
I'm,.!.  I.  Tartakoff  as  .Mephistophcles 
ami  P.  Tichonoff  as  Brander.  Especialb 
remarkable  wci-e  the  orchestral  inter- 
ludes—the March,  the  Dance  of  Sylphs 


t)2 


TUe  worjt  bi  ought  th«  1 
.'ii\liant  close. 
Ml  i.i».c  I'f  tho  Imperial  i;us.«i«n  Mu- 
il    S«cieiy  s   lomeits.   al   which  Iho 
.   s  of  til*-  Iiuppiial  Opera  orches- 
somp  svmpliony  concerts  wci  c  | 
•    nodvi    Vasslly    Safonoft   ami  | 
•  :l:ixojnofr.  TschailiO\sky's 
Pnnio."   alse  received   a  | 
,iinnri\  and  SafonolT  gaM' 
,1.-    boaulinil    rrnd^rinss    or    Bcetho- J 
-s    piano   and    violin   sonatas,  with 
hel  Press  as  violinist, 
-^evrilii.*  Vassilenko  sav  e  a  series  ot , 
,M'-i  on  hesu  al  oom  erts  made  up  of  I 
li  and  old  Italian  compositions 
nto  liis  service  the  stvidrnis  ci 
■  ..iviUoirc.   The  mediaeval  songs 
liic  iioubadours  were  also  pivon  !■> 
NVshci.-inov  ft  and  Mr,  l.eo  Sohinoff. 
•RacliMianinofr  has  produced  a  song  in 
.  vV  form  called  A  Vocalise.'  which  is 
••  to  :i  V  ivcl  sound.  It  was  dedicated 
\Ime.  Xeshdanova.  the  bea.itiful  so- 
•  no    soloist    of    the    Imperial  Opera 
K«    who  sMn:.:  il  with  gr- at  success 
Kk/ssevitzsky's  sixth  svmphony  con- 
1.     The    famous   conductor    was  so 
,,  n  wiHi  iho  piece  that  he  liens  ri'oed 
for  t(ie  double  bass  and  performed  it 
■  i.self  at  one  his  symphony  conccris. 
Anolher   new    orchestral    v»v)ik  prc- 
lued  b\   Kiisaevitzsky  was  Alcxaml  i 
cin  Salome,  a  poem  of  passion  in  tli^ 
i  ilern  style  of   harmony,   and   incoi - 
■ating  an  also  .-olo  voice  into  the  or- 
.  sti  a  bv  usiiis  it  lik"  «"  instrument, 
uerbatcheff  s  -Fairy  Tale'  has  several 
.restliig    musical    episodes.  Scigin^ 
.koviefTs  -Dreams'  is  modern  in  fc-'i- 
-  tho.igh  classic  al  in  form 


were   played   at    leadins  concerts 
ISST  Sir   .\',:eu8t   Morris  g.-ive  the  first 
performance    of    the    overture.  "The 
l-and  of  the  Mojntaln  and  the  Flood," 
one  of  his  best-known  compositions. 

Since  then  he  has  occupied  a  leading 
place  In  English  musical  life.  He  wrote 
two  operas.  In  1S93  -Jeanie  Deans," 
with  Josopli  Bennett,  and  in  1897  -'Diar- 
neid,'  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as 
librettist.  Both  have  hcen  given  in 
London.  His  other  compositions  include 
chamber  music  and  choral  works.  Re- 
cenll.v  he  has  been  much  interested  In 
the  opoiatic  adventures  of  Sir  Thomas 
Reechani. 

In  ISSf  Mr.  MacCunn  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Pettie.  R.  A.  He 
leave*  one  son,  Lt.  Fergus  MacOunn. 
wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  London 
Scottish  over  a  year  ago 
Five 

o 


for  his  haby  of  •  i 
detecting  giant  helmets 
at  vwindmius.  aeieci"  s,  r,        ■  ....3, 
t.arbers-  basins  and  ro>  a    P-  '^^f/^-^' 
village  «;encbes.         ^^^l,,^^^"  was; 
first  of  the  P'-^^.^^.^^f^r,"  valWity  o£  the; 
an  early  exponent  of  'nrtpnpndent 


■  ^''PXct  in  itself  independent 
•  will  as  an  object  ^l  l'fX  AXvecis  itself 
of  the  purpose  to  wmcn   


of  the  purpo.-e  cervvantes.  and 

The  umped  the  Knight  of  ' 

readers  long  ""ei.  ,  j  ^^vn 

Dolo,;ous  Counte  an«  ,  , 

favorite  >^"'f'^Vhe\nUniflcent  comu 

'^""'7  sane  o   Pan/.a.    The  mo. 
sen.se  of  sanciiu  Turgenleff.  a"  ' 

.orld  -^<^^Jl\l^'','lu^^  madness  of  the 
ratiocination 

°'  """"'^  vears  ago  found  only^food 
U  men  300  nue  Don  Quix- 

for  laughter  «"  rn^^^men  >t^^^^^„,^^ 

ote  or  in  cre^l'"^^  .'^^j  suftivienv  ex- 
like  «hylock,   it    19  .   — -  o 


recently  before  a  distinguished  .lurv 
composed  of  Theodore  Dubois.  Pierre. 
Georges  Hue.  Moszkowski.  Hilleinacher. 
Prof.  Blanchet.  Mr.  Xlcati.  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Lausanne.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  determine  those  sufficiently 
prepared  to  appear  ii<  public.  The  works 
chosen  to  test  the  pianists'  ability  in 
playing  with  orchestia  were  the  five 
concertos  of  Saint-Saens.  Misses  Her- 
renschmidt  and  de  Valmatele  were  the 
successful  competitors. 


jA  New 
I     Comedy  of 


scaffold.  ^I"""^''  ^^ore  refined.  But 
is  true,  have  "l^^Vn  developing  a 

we  have  SO"^/"^  .racUb'-aln  and  the 
sharper  pity  "J^.V^^Ve,    found    simPly  1 

amusing.  ^Ve  "^\^^,,fp  the  vacar- 
truev  '^'S"'"'=„^"^a„'%nd  the  simplicities 
ies  of  the  niadman  ^^^^^  prophecy 

of  the  fool.   Havm.,  a== 


of  the  fool.  ,'"y„U^^  w  th  madness, 
with  hysteria  .^..ognize  hysteria 

we  have  P-'o^^^^f.^o^t  the  essential  pve- 
and  madness  as  almost  tne_  ^^^.^^^^ 


Concerning 
Music  and 


Vanni  .Maicoux.  ihe 
distinguished  baritone, 
will  return   to   .\nier-  , 
Musicians    ica    for    the  coming 
L  season. 

Mni°.  Melanie  Kurt  is  resting  at  her 
summer  home  in  Norfolk,  ft. 

Mrs.  Edward  MacDo\vcirs  piano  re- 
citals of  her  husband  s  music  will  be 
[managed  next  season  by  Gertrudp  r'. 
Cowen.  ■  - 


Should  Mascagni  inow  that  the  cntcr- 
of  his  publishers  ha.=  made  it  pos- 
le)  give  us  an  opera  based  on  Ouida  s 
i  wo  Uttle  Wooden  Shoes."  he  wiU  not 

-  the  first  composer  to  give  that 
iKrming  story  an  operatic  setting.  The 
rench  composer  Missa  utilised  it  for  an 
pcra  which  was  produced  in  Paris  with 
luch  success  13  years  ago.  and  Sir 
■nomas  Beecham  introduced  it  to  Lon- 
.ners  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1?10. 
•ider  its  Fr«-nch  title  of  --Muguelte. 
,1  with  an  English  translation.  The 
an=lation.  bv  the  way.  was  made  by 

William   Wallace,   the  well-known 

-  otsman.  who  has  himself  taken  a  no- 
ble   pari    in    establishing    a    modern  1 
hool  of  British  music— h=s  -'Passing  of , 
■atrice."  produced  in  1S92.  is  consid- [ 
ed  a  landmark  in  that  movement— and  1 
ho  is  now  "doing  his  bit  '   with   the  | 

i'.iitish  armies  in  France. 

The    I'-'th    Eancers    have    a  musical- 
istom  to  which  penitential  associations 
ire  attached.     During  peace  the  band 
plavs   every   night   in    the   year^  after 
r.ast   Post"   is  sounded,   the  "Spanish 
hant."    the   --Vesper    Hymn"   and  the 
Uissian     national     anthem.  Tradition 
.-cords    that   during  the  peinsula  war 
•he  regiment  sacked  a  convent,  and  as' 
a    punishment    the   authorities  imposed 
the  plaving  of  the  '  Spanish  Chant."  The 
"Vesper  Hymn"  is  played  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  an  of- 
I  ficer's  widow   when  she  presented  new 
'instruments  to  the  band  over  TOO  years  1 
ago.     The   origin   of   playing   the  Rus- 
sian national  anthem  is.  I  believe,  not  | 
known. 

A  new  Fausi.  Gerald  O'Brien,  was 
hoard  at  the  AUIwych  Theatre  the  other 
I  evening.  Though  hampered  by  stage 
fright  h'S  voice  *s  reported  as  being  or 
-  nocmmonlv  pleasing  timbre.  Jliss 
Eihel  Smyth's  opera,  "The  Boatswain's 
Mate."  was  also  recently  revived  by  the 
same  cop^Dan>  .  • 

•  The  Story  of  the  Symfphony.-'  by 
.MarkhaiTi    I-ee.    is    published    b>  the 
Wal'er  Scott  Publishing  Company.  Thi^ 
i  sketch    includes    the    evolution    of  the 
'  svmphony  from  the  earl>  operatic  pre- 
1 -des  by  Monteverde  and  the  overtures 
Tullv  up  to  modern  woike  by  Elgar 
:-nd  others.     Nearly  the  'whole  volv.me 
is    devoted    to    the    works   of  Haydn. 
Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
'i    Of  Elgai's  First  Symphony  in  .V  fiat 
I  the   author   writes:       Its   success  was 
-nonrenal,  a  fact  largely  due  to  the 
I  reputation  which  Elgar  had  al- 
iv  gained,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen. 
-   success  has   been   but   short-lived.  • 
music  is  fine,  but  not  necessarib  j 
■rhonic.  "    Of  the  Second  Symphony 
K  flat  Dr.  l^e  says:    "The  work  ap- 
is  to   have   gained   but    a  meagre 
'looihold  on  the  shore  of  success.  Great 
83  are  these  works,  they  are  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  convincing  as  many  of 
Elgar's  less  classically  conceived  tone- 
iJ' pictures  for  the  orchestra.  " 

Hsmish  MacCunn.  conductor  and 
eoinposer.  who  died  lately  at  Hamp- 
stead.  Eng.,  was  horn  at  Greenock  in 
He  was  the  twin  son  of  a  Clyde 
shipowner.  Coming  to  London  in  h^s 
t»opj  1,,-  pt;iac'<='1  Rifntion  as  a  prom- 
-  ■  his  composition? 


"The  Rotters." 
a  new  comedy  in 
which   the  I-an- 

Lancashire  Life  cashire  dialect 

may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  has  been  pro- 
duced in  London.  The  charm  of  "The 
Younger  Generation."  "Quinneys"  and 
"Hobson's  Choice"  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  Boston  theatre-goers.  The  cen- 
tral figure  in  Mi.  MaUby  s  play  is  a 
tyrannical  town  councillor  who  raves 
furiously  at  life  in  general,  bullies  the 
maid  and  punishes  his  refractor.v  uiough 
grown  children  by  confining  them  to 
their    rooms   on    a    diet   of    bread  and 

water.  Ons  daughter  flirts  with  a  chauf-  co-e^tensive  .^^"'.'^  into  a  complete 
feui-  and  another  with  a  choir  boy.  j  tomedy  and  ^uiii^  nortiallv  supplied  by 
While  the  son  of  the  house  incurs  the  1  picture  of  Hie-  '^^  ^  ereai  comic  figures 
displeasure  of  the  police.   The  stern  de- |  the  creators  ^^^.^  undergone  the? 

fender  of  resoectabilitv  himself  proves)  of  literatoiie  whicn  ^^^^^  Quixote  has 
to  be  a  bigamist.  "^"^^TJf madman  into  a  type  of 


"rrmahtris  /lie  norji^v  ^-^-^^^ 

expression.  ^,;,„eh  lower  plane  it 

Nietzsche.  On  ^/I""  „(  ,.ontemDorary 
produces  the  but  are  oris- 

fdeas  w  hich  are  .^°"7re  ni-intormed 
inal.  the  "ooks  wImci  are.^^^  ^^^^ 

and  '^°\'.,i„',,iatins,''  in  a  way 

very  reason  are  f^^^f,:"  Nlen  whom 
that  mere  ^«"'^^.„^,^""°ave  found  amus- 
a  rougher  age  ^  "^''f^^ji^,,^,,  and  ideas 
f  ^  ^u  d  have  been  laughed  at  arc 
"''"^n'^d  uive  to  thought, 
now  '=°"<';.'l';;  J„  f„,.  „,eRing  comedy 
The  Just.ficat  on  to  ^^^.^^ 

co-extensive    witP  i"^- 


,1  The  Bishop  of  North- 

A  Sensible  ^^^^^^^    preaching  at 

Bishop  on  Actors'    Mass  of 

the  Drama  the  cathoiic  stage 

Guild,  at  the  corpus  Christi  Maiden-lane 
the  other  day.  said  that  when  one  con- 
sidered  the   special   difficulties  of  tho 
•  atrical    profession   the   wonder  wa.s 

:,^;;;!:rio';iany  f;^.j>^^^^- - 

rng^^^'pr^fessln  had^ttractod  to  it- 
Le?^  in  al.\.cs  V.'rdrama.^st: 
i??";;c'knevv''hi'  fnrt'rument.%ould  play 
up  and  down  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
»i„^  The  master's  Instrument.  ho«  • 
^v;*^     was  vo;"  often  appropriated  by 

Ihow  he  might^degrade  a"^  P' -^'".^fl/X 
1  master's  instrument.  The  P'°"'\  ' 
'  o  aved  to  the  leering  l>east  within  us 
fbtt  was  always  hungering  for  the  ob- 
scene and  therefore,  he  associated  h.m- 
!seK  WiU,  ihc  white  slaver  deserv  ed  , 
to  be  treated  with  the  ^^J^^^. 

--We  see  in  our  own  dav.     he  aoaen 
-how  it  is  almost  impossible  to  present  , 
g^eat  drama  except  at  an  almost  ruin- j 
ous  cost,  while  quick  fortunes  are  made  , 
bv  the  inanities,  the  vulgarities,  and  tm-  1 
moralities  of  the   low   picture  house  , 
Thev    ouW  no.  hope  for  much  from    he  | 
church  bv  way  of  remedy,  becatisr  the 
churcl  .  unfortunately,  had  been  shunned 
bv   the   modern   generation    "^r  cou  d 
thev   hope   for   much   result  from  the 
niblic  censorship,  which  '^B^r/hunne^- 
;,v  the  public  and  profession  alike.  Tl  e> 
,    ■  (   ,  .cf'TCl  of  tilr  ilr.iul.l 

,  ,  pr...tc:)gi- -n_  its-tlf .^H-- 

Tl^;7ght  thcy  ought^to'be  able  toj^^ol^^^^ 
tha? 

craVe  for  It  was  up  to  them  to  foste 
fenulne  talent  and  P-^'^^^J^^f  f^'j: 
the  unfair  competition  of  prettj  fa.e 
and  loose  morals.  It  was  "P  '° 
and  it  would  in  the  long  run  be  to  jl  en 
personal  advantage,  to  "^^^^ J^J^^^^J^.^ 
?o,  a  good  Christian  to  be  a  good  a- to, 
and  ro.  a  good  actor  to  be  a  good  Chris 
tian  -London  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  London  Times  comments  upon  the 
piece  as  follows:  -'This,  you  are  to 
understand,  was  a  typical  Lancashire 
middle-class  family  some  time  before 
the  war.  Zola  or  Gissing  would  have 
made  a  better  thing  of  it.  For  Mr. 
Maltby  it  is  just  a  pretext  for  fun,  and 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  better  way.  espe- 
cially in  this  hot  weather,  though  the 
captious  will  say  that,  even  so.  it  miglit 
have  been  better  fun."  Mr.  Charles 
Grove  plays  the  town  councillo.r.  Miss 
I  Eva  Leonard-Boyne.  who  last  season 
was  sauc.v  and  charming  in  "A  Pair  of 
i  Silk  Stockings." ,  impersonates  the 
.  younger  daughter. 


transformation.     i'  ,  ^ 

^,,,ed  f--/„'^;!;ru  V^ble  tili.'^it  is 
aspiration  and  T'"'  ^.g^^ive  genera- 
not  all  the  work  o.  succe 


not  ... 

tions  of  reader 


Modei  n  inter- 
pretations of  Shy- 
lock  may  rang« 
from    Henry  Irv- 


Comic  Characters 
Shylock  and 
Don  Quixote 

ing's  statelv  embodiment  of  the  uncon- 
querable Jew   of   the   Exile   to  Mans- 
field's   fawning    and    viperous  money- 
lender.     Shylock    may    be   heroic  or 
[melodramatic  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
but    no   Shylock   of   today    can  con- 
ceivably    be    the     comic     figure  of 
I  Shakespeare's     contemporaries.  The 
transformation  of  the  .lew  of  Venice  I 
through  thei  centuries  is  an  index  of 
the   extraordinary   change   in   human  ' 
temperament    and    sympathies.       We  ] 
find  it  possible  to  accept  the  grotesque  ■ 
touches  w  hich  the  modern  player  will  | 
put  into  tiir  character,  and  fuse  them 
into  the  general  impression  of  a  se-  | 
rious  or  even  a  solemn  personification. 
We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  understand 
how  Elizabethan  audiences  fused  Shy- 
lock's  outbursts  of  moving  or  terrify- 
rng  passion  into  the  general  concep- 


,     The  germ  is  in  Cei  ^ 
It    is   a   common    case   of    a  , 
f  °  o    of   the    imagination  escap.ns 
ereature    o      he  ^,.jg.„^,  design 

""Tta  in--  the  storv  into  its  own  hands, 
and  ',"  v  havp  set  out  to  write 

Cervantes  "^Vg^^d  bv  producing 

a  burlesque  recognized  as 

an  ;n^"'°^^*\.'  a^'er  generations.  Thus 
«r  ]ock  s  on»  of  the  comic  characters 
fhat  got  ota  of  hand,  and  so  is  Joseph 
Andrews  who  st8rte<l  out  as  a  bur- 
Andrews.  -nriters  of  a 

I'TV""  havT   ecognized  the'  uses  of 
i  ^e^^otl  character  and  have  done^ 
tried  to  do  consciou.s  V  wha^ 
writers  did  without  Knowing.    It  is  ti 
modern  tendency  which  turn.-^  a  puppet- 
show    into    ••Faust."    which  m, 
the  pficturc--Ti''  '"I'  nfn-'f  ^  ' 

a  tale^mb^iig  the  yearnings  of  the  ■ 
creative  principle,  and  w-hich  takes' 
Peer  Gvnt  as  a  .svmbol  of  humanitx 
Contemporary  fondness  for  the  mannl- 
kin  on  wires  and  the  clown  as  the 
heroes  of  tragedy  shows  this  trans-  I 
formation  of  the  comic  in  full  play.- 
N.  Y.  E\  enlng  Post. 


Miss  Terry 


Miss    Ellen  Terry 
talked  recently  to  a  ! 
Talks  of  Her     reporter  of  the  Lon- 
•    T\  u  4.dcn  Daily  Chronicle, 
Movie  Debut  about     her  coming' 
apearance   in   a    film   play   now  being 
prepared  at  the  Neptune  Studio  at  Els- 
tree'  He  saw  her  full  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm.  facing  the  film  camera  and  } 
the  producer's  megaphone.  I 
How  do  I  like  it?"  ssid  she  in  re-' 


tlon  of  a   character  approaching  the 
clown.     The  fact  remains  that  in  this  , I  P'>  n^r'aVaVl  "hard  work; 

the   drama    and    fiction.      And    espe-    re-st.  tiffin,, itv  1  fiiK'.- 

ciallv  has  this  been  true  W  originally  "  That  is  the  chief  <5<"lc;"%  ^  ^''^ 
comic  figures,  like  Shylock.  which  our  having  to  act  it  m  sections.  '^ave 
^nrreased  sensibility  or  our  greater  off  at  line  20  of  the  play,  ^o  speak^ 
enlightenment  has  transformed  into  and  an  hour  later  begin  again  at  line 
tvpes  of  tmiversal  significance,  with  Uo.  That  means  that  you  must  be  at 
the  comic  element  reduced  to  a  mini-  high  tension  immediately.  There  is 
mum  where  it  is  not  altogether  elim-  10  warm  up'  to  the  role. 

Jy,ated  '     •■  -^t  this  point  Mis  Terry  put  her  words 

Th"  ev  olution  of  Shylock  finds  a  strik-  '  immediate  practice  by  going  up  t  J 
ins  parallel  In  the  fortunes  of  that  other  ^^^^  j^er  place  in  a  big  trial  scene, 
famous  comic  character  w  ho  was  born  J  js  a  feature  of  the  play.    This  a 

within  10  vears  of  the  birth  of  the  Jew  1  ^^^^  film-drama,  has  been  written  b.. 
01  Venice.    When    'Don  Qui.xote  "  first  Benedict    James,    who    gave  the 

appeared,  in  Wi,.  it  «as_rcgarded  as_a    j^^:,^.    chi-ouicle    representative  some 

.    *        _i  « *     t%a     a     flinnV  I  ...^i^iila  re 


.        ,iinnprie"«    almost  as  a  funny  I  particulars, 

book  of  ^"'"f,'"'^'^,,^'^  Kellv     An  in-  ^  .\„.s  Terrv  plays  the  role  of  a  great 

book,  says  Fitzmaunce  I-^^l^-^'^.^^^^    „f  act«ss  who  has  Retired  from  the  scene 

■~  ^  *^  opens  sne 


tended  satire  on  the  absurdities  of  ^^^^ess  who  has  retired  from 
hoaks  of  chivalrv  has  become  a  glor.fi- ^  j^^r  triumphs.  As  the  plav 
^ttion  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  man.  finishins  her  memoirs 

But  ^^ore  than  that.  Don  Quixote  has 
wome  the  embodiment  of  those  veiv 
otamies  which,  in  their  formalized  and 
Se'lccated  expression,  he  set  out  to  r.di- 
ieute  It  s  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
CeA-antes  laughed  chivalry  out  of  ex- 
istence, m  the  same  breath  we  accept 
Don  Quixote  as  the  great  type  of  the 


is  seen  finishing  her  memoirs.  Prese... 
Iv  arise  circumstances  in  her  private 
iffe  which  make  it  necessary  for  her 
to  act  a  role,  for  the  sake  of  those  con- 
cerned, far  more  difficult  than  any 
she  ever  played  on  the  stage.  But  she 
-ummons  all  her  powers  and  wonder- 
ful e"xperience.  and  comes  through  tae 


t  type  o.   L.I.  triumphantiv 
inexpu.^nable  chivalry  in  the  heart  of  brdea   


nexpu.gnao.e  >-■■■><•  ■■•    "lection'  of  the 
man     He  has  won  the  attection 
world   for  precisely   the  same  - 
„,a,   hrc-igbt  him   the  laughf 


Mi«s  Terrx  s  daughter.  Miss  Edith 
Craig'  is  also  taking  a  role  in  the  pro- 
dtiXn.  as  is  also  Mr,  Denis  N'e.lson- 

Teriy. 


„       .J  Mr.Uobin 

Mr.  Legge  Considers  ^  ^^^^ 

the  International         i  o  n  s  ider- 
Influence  of  Music    mg  inter- 
national influence  of  music,  has  decided  ^ 
-that  the  arts  of  the  various  allied  na- , 
tions  form  a  stronger  ki.,d  of  popular 
cement    than    anything    producible  b> 

,'*'Semhr^  th^^u^«^-  at  anyi-ate, 
Russia  loomed  far  larger  upon  our  ordi- 
narv  horizon  after  the  Pe--for"iances  o 
The   Russian    BaUet.   the   production  of 
•Bor  s      c.odonnov."      "Prince  Igor^ 
-Khovanshchina  "  and  so  on.  a^ 
.„  the  labors  of  the  Duma  and  the  Rus 
•^ian'^ohticians.   eve   the  w^r  brough 
other  things  into  our  pui-view.    Ask  the 
aver.-ige  aboriginal  for  the  name  of  the 
Tl,^sian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
what  kind  of  an  answer  w-.ll  you  be  Itke^ 
1.    ,0  teceive-r    On  the  other  lian<3-  a^k 
,l,e  same  individual  for  the  name  of  the 
inVper..onator  of  Boris  and  off  his  tongue 
will  spring  lightly  the  immortal  name 
of  Shaliapin.    Of  course.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  this  means  all  that  the  cement 
'Should  mean  or  doeJ  mean.    But  it  de- 
notes the  fact  that  the  true  music-lover 
here    can    appreciate    the    truly  P^eatc 
fruits  of  the  ooeratic  earth,  and  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  he  both  can  and 
will  seize  that  opportunity  to  show  his 
appreciation.     and     .'O     help     in  the 
strengthening  of  the  cement.     In  this 
•ws-  undoubtedly  the  musician  may  take 
ifls  place   alongside   the  politician  and 
the  merchant.    But  there  is  more  to  be 
done  than  merely  to  pat  each  other  on 
the  bark.     If  I  understand  the  idea  of 
the    new    scheme   of   French  concerts, 
there  is  no  particular  intention  of  in- 
troducing ns  who  are  concert-goers  to 
much  of  hitherto  unheard  French  mu- 
sic.   For  reasons  to  be  stated  in  a  min- 
ute I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  even 
if  possible,  to  bring  forward  much  that 
is  at  once  both   worthy  and  unheard 
here.    The  idea  as  I  understand  it  is  to 
hold  up  vet  one  more  hand  across  the 
sea,  to  strengthen  the  cement  between 
the  English  and  the  French  musicians,  | 
and  in  this  way  for  the  musical  craft 
to  help  to  make  more  powerful  the  en- 
tente   which    already    has    existed  for 
vears. 

But  in  order  that  this  hand  across  the 
sea  may  be  properly  grasped,  it  is  neces- 
sarv  that  France  herself  must  take  her 
share,  and  to  this  end  there  must  be 
reciprocity.  I  have  already  stated  that 
It  would  not  be  an  easy,  matter  to  intro- 
duce us  to  truly  great  French  concert 
music  that  has  not  hitherto  been  heard 
in  London?  and  in  various  provincial 
towns.  The  fact  Is  plain  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  contemporary  history 
The  next  point  is  then  to  discover  some 
enthusiast  of  knowledge  -R-ho  can  and 
will  make  propaganda  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
lish music  in  France  even  as  M.  Guer- 
itte.  the  honorary  se<  retary  and  founder 
of  the  fine  series  of  concerts  Francais 
which  for  many  years  before  the  tvar 
were  a  prominent  feature  of  our  musi- 
;  cal  life,  made  propaganda  for  Freii. 
'concert  music  here.  Those  conce-i- 
were  ideal  after  their  kind,  and  I  maise 


no  ap.>i         ....|   -  .1  .  ;.sf  foi  1!. ' 

here,  for  iliey  form  an  admirable  ex- 
ample for  the  English  worker  who  pos- 
sibly is  lurking  in  our  midst  at  this  mo- 
ment, merely  waiting:  the  psychological 
lOur  wlien  he  will  come  forward  with 
his  announce.Tient  of  a  series  of  con- 
certs of  English  chamber  music  in 
Paris. 

If  1  remember  rightly,  the  Societe  des 
Conceit.*  Francais  began  their  activity 
here  In  1909.  and  ceased  operations  tem- 
porarily only  last  year.  During  that 
period  of  time  no  fewer  than  75  "com- 
posers were  represented  b.v  407  compo- 
sitions, of  which  240  were  afforded  their 
first  performance  in  Great  Britain.  On 
the  face  of  it  this  is  a  trul.v  magnificent 
record,  a  superb  propaganda,  all  the 
more  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
is  no  single  French  composer  of  real 
quality  whose  name  does  not  figure  in  ' 
the  list  which  was  issued  last  year,  i 
Chabrier.  Chausson.  Dukas.  D'Indy. 
I^ekeu.  Faure.  Roussel.  Ravel.  Moret 
and  a  score  more  of  musicians  of  the 
highest  rank  have  the  star  of  "first 
performance"  in  Great  Britain  against 
their  names  in  the  list.  Xow  all  this  was 
biought  about  by  the  splendid  activity 
of  one  man.  M.  Gureitte  aforesaid. 
Ha\e  we  none  here  or  in  Paris  who  can 
emulate  the  example  set  by  this  enthu- 
siastic and  energetic  engineer— for  so  is 
M.  Gueritte? 

M.  Gueritte  came  here  at  a  time  when 
English  music  was  almost  literallj 
smothered  under  the  influence  of  Ger- 
man musical  thought  and  feeling.  He  i 
himself  has  told  me  how  he  was  struck, 
and  he  is  not  the  only  one.  b.v  the 
fact  that  mast  of  the  teachers  in 
prominent  positions,  the  conductors, 
singers  and  artists  generally,  even  some 
of  the  bandmasters,  were  German;  the 
music,  also,  from  which  they  played 
or  sang  was  printed  in  Germany.  French 
music  was  completely  at  a  discount, 
and  German  music  held  sway  in  the 
concert  room  hardly  less  than  in  the 
home.  For  this  French  amateur  such 
a  state  of  affairs  was  altogetlier  ex- 
asperating, for  he  felt  that  not  only 
was  the  musical  credit  of  his  country 
at  stake,  but  also  that  it  behoved  those 
in  a  position  to  achieve  potential  re- 
sults to  give  plain  evidence  and  proof 
of  the  faith  and  pride  that  was  in  them 
in  the  music  of  their  own  land.  The 
primary  result  of  this  was  the  foun- 
dation, by  an  amateur,  mind  you.  of 
the  society  mentioned.  Lectures  on 
the  art  and  aims  of  Oebuss.v.  Ravel. 
Roussel.  Florent  Schmitt.  and  so  on 
were  given,  as  well  as  concerts  of  their 
music  in  London.  Leeds.  Sheffield  and 
Newcastle,  and  a  worthy  and  persist- 
ent propaganda  was  maintained,  with 
he  result  we  all  know.  Eventually  con- 
certs were  given  in  Manchester, 
|3ournemouth,  Edinburgh,  Folkstone, 
Haslemere.  Helensburgh.  .\berdeen. 
'Dundee  and  so  forth;  and  French  music 
was  obtainable  in  the  concert  room.s  of 
most  of  the  leading  provincial  centres. 
This — mind  you.  aga'.n,  all  th-oueii  the 
enterprise  ?nd  intense  act:-r*  of  one 
man — and  he  an  amateur — who  took 
a  pride  in  the  chamber  music  of  his 
own  country.  Are  we.  then,  to  Jo  noth- 
ing? Among  musicians,  ajnong  music- 
lovers  (for  they  are  not  always  the 
same  thing),  this  French  music  be- 
came not  only  known,  but  admired 
(and  imitated,  though  this  last  was  not 
t  all  p«rt  of  the  scheme  of  propa- 
ganda). The  point  was  that  the  best 
of  French  chamber  mus'c  of  the  moat 
modern  type  did  gradually  become 
known  here  under  the  best  auspices, 
and  so  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
musical  entente,  which  npw  It  is  in- 
tended to  cement  even  more  strongly 
than  before. 

But.  I  take  it,  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  new  series  of  concerts  is  two-fold. 
It  is  hoped,  I  presume,  not  only  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  French  music 
here  in  corners  in  which  it  has  not  yet 
asserted  itself,  but  also  to  urge  the 
cRse  for  the  propagation  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  English  music  in  France,  bj 
way  of  reciprocity.  This  being  the  case 
where  are  we  to  find  in  our  midst  th< 
right  man  or  men  to  undertake  th< 
propaganda?  For  he  Is  required,  no 
only  in  France,  but  also  in  Italy,  Rus 
.sia.  and  elsewhere  among  the  alllei 
nations,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  spread 
ing  the  good  r  >port  cf  ciif  native  music 


-ii.i.jllOji    oi     ih.     ,,iuiii,    .1  I.— Lonclon 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Ml:  William  Pool  is  surely  avenged.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  he  was  asking  for 
public  suppoit  so  that  his  scholarly 
and  ingenious  reconstruition  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  of  1594.  in  "Shakespeare's 
England"  at  Earl's  Court  .should  be  per- 
mitted to  last  out  its  natural  life  some- 
where in  London.  The  appeal  met  with 
little  response,  and  the  exhibition,  we 
believe,  was  not  too  .succes.sfully  moved 
to  Bristol.  Xow  r  onip.s  the  news  that 
America  has  justified  ilr  Popl's  idea, 
and  greatly  bettered  it.')  execution. 
Something  very  like  the  real  thing  is 
being  built  as  a  permanent  structure  in 
one  of  Boston's  new  paik.s.  It  is  ex- 
pe<-ted  that  the  whole  scheme  of  old 
Stratford-on-Avon.  with  the  addition  of 
the  Globe  Theatre,  will  he  ready  in  1920. 
as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  Shake- 
speare Tercentenary,  when  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  will  celebrate  the  landing 
of  the  pilgrim  father.s.  — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

High  summer  was  shedding  its  lavish 
glories  on  Stratford-upon-.\von  on 
Saturday,  the  first  day  of  the  Shake- 
speare tercentenary  summer  festival.  j 

Lon  ely  in   a    kindly  spring,  this  rich  j 
English   land  of  water-meadows,  rix  ers  I 
and  gentle  hills  reaches  its  perfection  in  ' 
such  weather  as  the  pic.«cni.     The  gar- 
dens of  this  town  of  garden.s   are  full  I 
of    flowers;    the    -Vvon    sparkles    as    it  I 
winds  through  the  fields,  under  the  old  ! 
Clopton  bridge,  past  the-  .Memorial  Thea-  i 
tre   set   in    ils    si  f"=n   sanlen.   past  the 
Church  of  Jloh   Trinil.\   a'bino  the  river 
wall,  and  down  to  the  old  niill.  The 

visitors  who  have  collected  in  Stratford 
to  enjoy  a  holida.v  full  of  intellectual 
interest  and  natural  beauty  axe  inclined 
to  feel  sorry  for  those  who  have  not 
their  opportunities  or  their  wisdom. 

The  proceedings  of  the  festival  begaa 
on  Saturday  night  with  a  performance 
at  the  Memorial  Theatre  of  "The  Com- 
edy of  Errors."  People  are  used  to 
having  it  impressed  on  them — and  very 
rightly — that  "The  Comedy  of  Errors" 
is  a  farce,  and  should  be  played  as 
such:  but  there  have  been  occasions  of 
late  when  the  effort  to  play  it  as  a 
farce  has  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of 
clov>ning.  perpetrated  In  the  old  and 
deplorable  effort  to  -"make''  things  funny 
which  are  already  funny  in  themselves. 
There  was  no  trace  of  that  mistake  In 
the  rendering  of  the  play  given  by  Mis.1 
Lilian  Bayliss  Shakespeare  repertory 
company  from  the  Royal  'Victoria  Hall, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ben  Greet. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  repertory 

company     which     confirmed     festival-  i  „    , .  ,   ,     „  ,  _„„ii..n„ 

goers  at   Stratford   are  accustomed  to  Lscott^  was__ good-natured^  and_rea.listlc 


tardiness  of  her  betrothed,  Percival 
Hopkins,  a  New  York  promoter.  Hop- 
"klns  soon  pacifies  Liza  and  her  brother 
by  a  ruse,  and  borrows  heavily  from 
I  one  Sam  Lewis,  a  professional  money 
lender,  that  he  may  court  Mrs.  Scott  of 
New  York,  newly  rich  and  newly  wid- 
owed. 

Scene  two  occurs  In  St.  Mark's 
Square,  Venice.  Here  Mra.  Scott  Is 
pursued  by  Count  Ruffano  and  Hopkins 
while  her  son  devotes  his  attention  to 
Beverley  Mason,  an  American  movie 
actress,  and  her  daughter  falls  In  love 
with  the  motion  picture  director.  This 
act  is  generally  weak  and  Inconsequen- 
tial. 

With  the  opening  of  act  II..  however, 
things  begin  to  happen.  Mrs.  Scott  is 
serenaded  at  her  Venetian  Villa  by 
order  of  Count  Ruffano.  The  rival 
suitors  glare  and  strive  against  each 
other.  Mrs.  Scott  frowns  on  her  son's 
devotion  to  Miss  Mason,  but  this  ro- 
mance flourishes  beside  that  of  her 
daughter  Trixie  and  young  Brenner. 
Hopkins's  evil  designs  are  unmasked 
and  he  Is  claimed  by  the  still  weeping 
Liza.  Mrs.  Scott  declares  her  undying 
partiality  for  widowhood.  The  lovers 
are  united.  Hopkins,  attempting  to  com- 
mit suicide,  discovers  the  efficacy  of 
his  remedy  for  bleaching  red  noses  and 
faces  a  rosy  future  with  his  Liza  and 
prospects  of  unlimited  wealth, 

Mr.  Tarenteau's  score  has  beauty,  va- 
riety and  distinction.  "Don't  Lose 
Your  Way,  Little  Boy,"  sung  by  Tom 
and  Trixie  is  a  feature  of  the  first  act. 
The  music  for  the  arrival  of  the  Am- 
ber Empress  is  dramatic.  The  numbers 
In  the  second  act  from  the  charming 
opening  serenade  to  the  closing  fox  trot 
rival  each  other  in  melodic  wealth  and 
enticing  rhythms. 

Miss  Mabel  Wllber.  warmly  welcomed 
by  a  friendly  audience,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  Cleopatrlan  and  amberine 
splendor.  Having  removed  her  robes  of 
state  and  crown  jewels  she  sang  with 
much  expression.  Her  upper  tones  were 
sonorous  and  effective  and  histrionically 
she  remained  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  cast,  gave  pleasure  by  the  grace 
and  abandon  of  his  dancing.  He  is  al- 
ways a  welcome  visitor.  He  made  much 
of  a  small  part  and  his  fox  trot  in 
the  second  act  with  Miss  Allen  should 
not  be  missed  by  the  lovers  of  modern 
dancing. 

Mr.  I^alor  was  an  amiable  Hopkins 
and  affirmed  the  uncertainty  of  a  dead 
sure  thing  with  the  aplomb  of  a  pol- 
ished raconteur.    Miss  Janvier  as  Mrs. 
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see,  but  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if.  i  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  j  j  i,i  ,  „„ 
bv  the  end  of  its  four  weeks'  staV,  the    ^^'^^  ^land.   used   his  ^'^e  "ow 

has     not    firmly   vigorousy,  now  with  tact  and  persua- 


Mr.  Conkey,  as  her  son,  Sheldon,  sculp- 


"Old  Vic,"  company  has  not 
established  itself  in  their  good  books. 
For  the  company  does  what  many  com- 
panies do  not,  it  plays  Shakespeare.  It 
takes  Shakespeare's  wit  and  fun,  as  it 
will  doubtless  take  Shakespeare's  elo- 
quence and  tragedy,  on  their  own 
merits,  and  gives,  if  not  a  consummate- 
ly great,  at  least  a  sound,  straightfor- 
ward, intelligent  exhibition  of  them  in 
action.  The  most  popular  characters  in 
Saturday's  performance  were,  naturally 


Miss  Rivette  and  Mr.  Higginson  as 
Liza  and  Harry  Austin  were  voluble 
cockneys. 

The  producers  may  well  plume  them- 
selves on  the  staging  of  the  piece.  No 
details  have  been  overlooked.  The 
young  women  of  the  chorus  are  gorge- 
ously dressed  in  individual  costumes  of 
original  design  and  resplendently  con- 
trasted coloring.  The  singing  by  this 
chorus,  too,  is  excellent.    Miss  Lorraine, 


the  two   Dromios,   played  by  Mr.  Ben  ^  ~  ^ 

Greet   and    Mr.    W.    R.    Staveley  with  |  a  classic  dancer,  was  a  smiling  and  flut- 
plentv  of  drollery   but   no  excess,  and  ;  taring  apparition  in  the  second  act 
when  the  two  quaint  fellows  joined  at      ^     '^rge     audience     was  evidently 
the  end  in  a  sort  of  clownish  berga-   P'^-^^ed  and  many    numbers  were  re- 

I  masque,  they  brought  the  curtain  down  I  Peated. 

j  on  a  very  well  satisfied  audience — not 

I  the  les.'!  satisfied,  perhaps,  because  the 
plaV,  though  given  complete,  had  been 
given  without  waste  of  time,  and  sunset 
was  still  lingering  in  the  sk.v  when  the 


IRENE  FRANKLIN  BACK 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 


and  helping  it  to  take  its  lawful  place 
(imong  the  music  of  the  nations,  but 
mIso  of  enabling  musicians  to  add  their 
modicum  of  the  necessary  cement  to 
the  general  fabric.  The  true  native 
composer  ma.\  achieve  much  in  this 
manner,  and  the  idea  indicated  is  or 
may  b-c  of  va.stly  greater  significance 
than  a  purely  musical  entente  per  se 
light  be. 

Notes  About 
the  Drama 


,The  news  that 
the  "School  _for 
Scandal"  will  be 

Here  and  There  revived  at  the 

.-^hnkespeare  tercentenary  at  Stratford- 
M|l-,^\■on  reminds  one  that  in  t'he  original 
.iiaft  of  the  play  there  was  no  -Sir  Peter 
Mud  no  Lady  Teazlo.    The  comedy  was 
intended   mainly   to  satirize  the  Bath 
•  ' andal-mongers,    while    another  play 
was   contemplated  in    which   the  chief 
■  haracters  ..should  be  an  old  widower  and 
lii.s  second  wife,  who  was  30  years  his 
junior.     This   couple   were  mere  com- 
moners,  plain   Mr.    and  Mrs.  Solomon 
Teazle,  but  when  Sheridan  of  two  con- 
eptions  made  one  play,  he  ennobled  the 
ll-matched  couple,  gave  the  husband  a 
more   fitting  Christian  name  and  one 
vifp  only,  and  for  the  edification  of  all 
.'t.  1  ages  conceived  the  gront  dtanLTti. 


audience  trooped  from  the  theatre  into 
;  the  gai-dcn.     Miss  Sybil  Thorndike.  as 

Adriana.  gave  promise  of  excellent  work 
'  in  more  important  characters,  and  the 

level  of  acting  was  good  all  through  the 

cast. — London  Times. 

Colonial  Theatre — "The  Amber 
Empress,"  a  musical  play  in  two 
acts.  Music  by  Zoel  Parenteau. 
Boolt  and  lyrics  by  Marcus  C.  Con- 
nelly.   First  performance  in  Boston. 

I  Harry  Austin  Andrew  Higglnvon 

Liza  .Austin  Dals.v  Rivette 

Percival  Hopkin^  Frank  Ijalor. . 

Sam  Lewis  John  r)al.v  Miirphy 

Tom  Brenner  Donald  MneDonald 

Mra.  Harriet  Scott  Emma  Janvier 

Count  Ruffano  Fred  Lennox 

Trixie  Srott  Louise  Allen 

jSbeldon  S<?ott  Thomas  Conkey 

Beverley  Mason  Mabel  Wilber 

"The  Amber  Empress,"  a  new  musical 
play,  opened  the  season  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  last  evei^ng.  The  piece  was 'to 
I  have  been  given  at  this  theatre  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  the  performance  was 
postponed.  The  play  was  presented  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre.  New  Haven,  last  June, 
when  Miss  Irene  Pavlowska  played  the 
title  role. 

The  prdKuctlon  is  elaborate,  with 
handsome  settings,  strlJtlng  costumes 
and  an  attractive  score.  The  plot  is 
elusive. 

The  first  act  is  In  two  scenes.  The 
first  takes  place  on  a  street  In  the  East 
end  of  London.  After  an  opening  Cos- 
ter chorus,  Miss  Liza  Austin,  in  full 
bridal   array,    bewails   with   tears  the 


Heads  Excelfent  Midsummer  Bill  at 
Vaudeville  House. 

Irene  Franklin,  always  popular  In  Bos- 
ton, returned  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
midsummer  bill  at  Keiths  yesterday. 
Assisted  by  Burton  Green  at  the  piano, 
she  sang  a  number  of  songs  of  her  own 
composition,  notably  "The  Old  Maid's 
Home  for  Mine,"  discussing  the  trials  of 
a  large  family  while  courting;  "The 
Cash  Girl,"  and  her  plaint,  and  "Dirty 
Face,"  the  protest  of  a  grimy  infant." 
As  an  encore  she  gave  the  old  favorite 
"Red  Head."  Mr.  Green  deserves  men- 
tion for  his  work  at  the  piano.  j 

Close  behind  Miss  Franklin  in  popu- 
larity were  Bert  Fitzgibbon,  "the  orig- 
inal Daffy  Dill."  with  pleasant  and  in- 
formal nonsense;  ■^^'llliam  and  Margaret 
Cutty  of  the  famous  six  Musical  Cuttys, 
in  'cello  solos  and  duets,  and  Thomas  F. 
Swift  and  company  in  a  musical  skit, 
"Me  and  Mary." 

Mr.  Swift,  with  a  very  slight  back- 
ground of  plot  and  melody,  pleased  prin- 
cipally by  his  pervading  geniality  and 
very  real  sense  of  dramatic  values,  and 
Miss  Hazel  Kelley,  as  Mary,  sang  songs 
with  charm.  The  Cuttys  provided  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  omnipresent 
ragtime  with  familiar  excerpts  from  the 
.  classics.  Bert  Fitzgibbon  was  himself. 
/)  Others  on  the  bill  were  Ed  Morton, 
with  unique  songs;  Burley  and  Burley, 
:in  English  and  Scotch  impersonations; 
Jimmy  Casson  and  Dorothy  Earle,  with 
songs  and  modern  dances;  Paul  Gordon, 
offering  unusual  slack  wire  stunts,  and 
B.  Michael  Martin  and  Edith  Fabrini 
in  fantastic  dances.  The  Hearst  inter- 
national news  pictorial  showed  world 
events  In  motion. 


London  Season 
Reviewed  by 


The  musical 
correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily 
the  Telegraph  Telegraph  reviews 
the  London  season  just  closed  as  follows: 
With  the  fall  of  the  curtain  at  the 
Aldwych   Theatre    the    musical  season 
comes  to  a  close;  and  those  who  look 
back  upon  it— whether  as  artists,  critics, 
or    unprofessional    listeners— may  well 
pau.se  and  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  activity  it  has  produced.  Take 
the  opera  season  first,  as  the  bi.iigest 
and  most  significant  phenomenon  (musi- 
cally, of  course)  of  the  last  few  months. 
That  season  opened  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre  on  Oct.  1,  since  which  date  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  and  his  company  have 
been  hard  at  work  for  36  weeks,  with  a 
few  extra  weeks  thrown  in  for  rehears- 
lals  and  all  the  business  incidental  to 
production  and  preparation.   In  these  .36' 
I  weeks   28   works   have   been  produced 
.among  them  being  four  novelties  of  na- 
tive origin.    Of  these,  "The  Critic"  and 
Tlie    Boatswain's    Mate"    have  been 
given  again  and  again  with  increasing 
success.    Personally  I  have  seen  "The 
Critic"  at  least  six  times,  and  have  no- 
ticed one  cuiiou.s  fact  at  each  perform- 
ance.  The  audience  has  invariably  con-  I 
tamed  a  .sprinkling  of  people  who  knew  ! 
not  their  Sheridan.    They  came  to  take  ! 
their  pleasures  sadly,  and  once  at  least 
my  own   laughter  provoked  an  angry 
,   hush'   from  a  sedate  individual  who 
I  had   clearly   expected   something  more 
tragic  even  than  the  death  of  -VVhisker- 

^"I'^f-     Su*^   '°  viewed  it 

,  rightly  "The  Critic"  was  a  sheer  joy 
it  has  not,  however,  been  in  the  fath- 
ering   of    novelties    that    Sir  Thomas 
Beecham    has   won   his  unprecedented 
success.     That   has   come   from  other 
productions,  and  notably  from  "Tristan 
land   Isolda"    (for  which,   as  far  as  1 
know,  the  public  is  still  clamoring)  from 
■Otello."  from  "Boris  Godounov,"  from 
"The  Magic  Flute,"   and,   lastly,  from 
the    delightful     "Seraglio,"     which  is 
down  for  tonight.     These  works  have 
been   lavishly  mounted  and  admirably 
produced,  and  in  the  last  of  them  Mr 
,  Cairns    James    has    done    wonders  in 
modernizing    the    text    without  irrev- 
!  erently  violating  the  spirit  of  the  opera- 
Now  for  the  artists  whose  individual 
successes    have    been     most  marked 
1  hink    of   Rosina    Buckman   as  Isolda 
and  Mrs.  Waters,  of  Mignon  Nevada  as 
Desdemona  and  Constanze,  of  Frederick 
Ranalow  as  Papageno  and  Ned  Travers 
of  Maurice  D'Oisly  as  Tamino  and  Bel- 
monte;  of  Robert  Radford  as  Sarastro 


and  Osmin,   and  of  Percy  Heming  as 
Kurwenal  and  Raleigh;  and  admit  that 
the  Beecham  venture  has  put  the  versa- 
tility of  the  British  singer  beyond  the 
reach  of  question.    .Vnd  there  have  been 
others  whose  triumphs  have  been  gained 
not  in  twb  directions  but  in  one:  others 
such  as  Alfred   Heather   in  the  comic 
roles   of   Pedrillo   and   the  Boatswain, 
Frederick  Blamey  as  Cavaradossi,  Mir- 
iam Licette  as  Pamina,  and  Edith  Clegg 
in  "Boris,"  Webster  Millar  and  Herbert 
Langley  in   "Romeo,"   Bessie   Tyas  as 
Mimi,  and  Ethel  Toms  as  Feodor.  In- 
deed, the  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely, for  the  season  has  admitted  no 
failures,  either  on  the  stage  or  at  the 
■  onductor's    desk,    where    Sir  Thomas 
Ueecham's  assistants  have  very  materi- 
;iily  increased  their  several  reputations. 
:     While  so  much  has  been  done  at  the 
■  .Shaftesbury    and    the    Aldwych,  things 
have  'been  far  busier  than  most  people 
I  suppose  in  the  concert-world.   The  num- 
I  ber  of  musical  events  that  have  been 
noticed  in  these  columns  since  Jan.  1 
reaches   the   astonishing   total   of  53S. 
j  And  that,  for  obvious  reasons,   by  no 
I  means  exhausts  the  concert  list ;  for  it 
I  takes   practically    no   ^ount   of   the  or- 
I  dinary  Sunday  concerts,  which  are  le- 
j  gion,  neither  does  it  reckon  in  more  than 
t  the  veriest  fraction  of  that  very  large 
j  number  of  concerts- for  charitable  and 
i  other  purposes,  which  have  been  given 
j  week  by  week  in' private  houses.  There- 
fore,  if  I  add   20   per   cent,   for  these, 
which  will  not  be  far  wrong,  the  total 
will  reach  considerably  beyond  60(V.  and 
will  surprise,  even  if  it  does  not  finally 
muzzle,  that  ubiquitous  bore  who  is  al- 
waj's   supposing   that   there   is  nothing 
doing  in  music  just  now. 

In  all  these  concerts  there  have  been 
no  epoch-making  novelties.  For  most 
managers  have  decided  to  rely  on  the 
familiar,  and  the  new  works  have  been 
shelved  "for  the  duration  of  the  war," 
This  may  be  hard  on  the  composer,  but 
the  average  executant  has  fared  better 
than  he  feared.  The  Philharmonic  have 
kept  tlieir  flag  flying,  and— in  spite  of 
reports  to  the  contrary — are  likely  to 
continue  doin.g  so,  even  though  the  flag 
may  be  flown  less  frequently.  The 
Queen's  Hall  Symphony  concerts  have 
suffered  no  eclipse.  The  directors  of  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  managed 
to  carr.v  out  12  programs.  The  Royal 
Choral  Society  Is  neither  disbanded  nor 
likely  to  'be  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  London  and  Alexandra  Palace 
Choral  Societies,  as  also  of  the  Bach 
Choir  and  the  Oriana  Madrigal  Societv 
School  concerts,  too,  have  suffered  little 
diminution,  for  the  studenl|5  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  College,  Trin- 
ity College  and  the  London  School  of 
Opera  have  been  repeatedly  before  the 
public. 

Of  private  ventures  there  have  been 
•ii.  end.  the  most  successful  being  un- 


ily  Ihe 
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■  ■-•tlvrtl  whioh 
Izfd  for  the 
A     ;ld    thfit  all 
.>rls  were  iis  well  mnnaged 
iMctlvo  as  this,  or  even  as 
oi!i.  r  vonliires.  such  as  Madame 
Hitomnns    Uusslan    concerts  In 
nid  of  t!t.  Punstun  s.  anJ  the  concerts 
which   Mr.  de  Ljira  has  given  five  or 
Fix  times  n  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
~  on  his  bookit. 
mention  of  Kuspian  concerts  re- 
tno  that  Mr.  Uo.slns  has  asssidii- 
popularizod  in    our    midst,  the 
of    his    own    land,    while  the 
,  n    String   Quart tn    have  carrlod 
ilirough  two  seasons  of  chamber  con- 
.'f-rts.   This   last   field   of  activity  has 
further  tilled  by  Mr.  Dunhlll.  and 
recitals  have  been  given  by  Mr. 


II.  educational  music  iniblishlng  Ihut 
!,ave  recentlv  taken  pla.  .  in  France_ 
Included  in  the  exhibition  were  "'ha"'!- 
some.  accurate  and  inexpensive  new  edi- 
tions of  the  clas.<iC8  now  beint;  edited 
bv  Salni-s^aens.  Debussy.  Ravel.  Plerne. 
Faure"  and  so  on.  The  French  pub- 
lishers have  decided  that  now.  when  the 
supply  of  German  publications  is  cut  oft. 
Is  the  time  to  attack  the  monopoly  which 
Germanv  has  for  years  enjoyed  in  the 
supplv  of  cheap  editions  of  the  classics  , 
and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  to  show  to  the  British 
teacher  what  is  belns  done  in  France. 
Undoubtedlv  France  has  set  Itself  seri- 
ously "to  remedy  Its  sins  of  omission  to 
Tegain  the  position  It  once  held  In 
music."  ,  . 

The  Folk  Song  Society.  I  am  glad  to 
learn.  Is  taking  note  of  the  songs  of 
street  venders.  In  one  number  of  their 
journal  four  different  versions  of  the 
lavender  crv  are  given,  all  stumbling 
rhvmes  with  lacunae  and  rather  sophisti- 


Coliseuni  lo        and  do  likitwise.  tliain;- 
ing    Mr.    .Sulro    for    a    well  contrived 
£i   A  Included  in  the  exhibition  were  •  nana-  j    piece  of  propaganda. 

some,  accurate  and  Inexpensive  new  edi- I       ()„  ^jjg  occasion  of  George  Bernard 

"   ■  ~»  .1...  ..i..oii<-«  now   being  edited  I     Shaw's    eOtli    birthday,    the   other  day, 

Siegfried  Treliltsch  wrote  in  the  Vienna 
Xeuc  Prele  Pi  esse: 

"And  thou  al.-jo  art  60  years  old  to- 
day. Bernard  Shaw.  T'niuckily.  the  sad 
road  to  thee  l.-<  .-ihut  off.  and  I  must  be- 
fore all  the  world  address  thee. 

"On  Aug.  1.  when  this  great  un- 

holy cataclysm  began,  I  received  your 
bust  by  Rodin,  which  you  to  me  with 
good  words  did  send.    Now  I  stand  be- 
fore this  immortal  work  and  look  into 
your  lineaments. 
;    "Yes,   thus   you   look,   and  thus  you 
are— full  of  hatred  and  full  of  love:  full 
of  passion   and    full  of   calm;    full  of 
'.scorn  and  full  of  pity;  full  of  suspicion 
and  full  of  trust;  great  in  your  knowl- 
!  edge  and  great  in  your  mistakes;  the 
.  most  fanatical  dreamer  of  the  sons  of 
j  Ireland,  whose  lustre  you  are— Frond- 
:  eur.    revolutionary    champion,  martyr, 
;  destroyer  of  prejudice,  herald  with  fly- 
;  ing  oanners.  adorer  of  truth,  as  is  rc- 
i  vealed  in  your  penetrating  glances;  a 

.u  „f  fiiiin<T  nn  the   tr  ins   I'd  notewortny  son^s.  uui     -    I  Briton,  a  Puritan,  an  understander .  of 

rather  Wve  to  b'uI  ?he  ^time  for :  a  more  easy-going  ?"<l/-!>-^["\^^^J  j  England  and  her  hypocrisy  (und.M  stood 

-  so  ts  short;  for  the  "Proms"  start  I  which  ended  ^■^'^''^''ifXont  J^l      h";'  "7"  "^T  i'''  f">""->= 

..  the  end  of  the  month,  and  an-  minatory  metal  plates  to  our  front  gaje.     i  ^ja^^er  misunderstandcr  of  won- 

season  will  begin  in  three  weeks'      It  is  to  be  hoped  .7^°'^^X^t 

I  be  Compiled  after  the  «ar  of  the  ^aiiant 
'doings  of  members  of  the  musical  pro- 1 
fesslon  who  have  served  in  his  majes- 


■■  reciiais  rm»e  uct:ii  &i*tti    t>v,.^  ^t.ir.Q    tnn  jtro 

,«-ltsch.  Madame  D'Alvarez  and  cated  interpolations. 
..a  well-assorted  couple.  Mr.  Albert 'given  of  the  "V'^'^P^Vseners  and  the 
Simmons  and  Mr.  Willllam  Murdoch,  van  chair  and  basket  sellers  and  the 
.:.x-pede  Herculem;  or.  In  other  -o.^-^^^;:::^^-^::rr:LX^n:ot 


Notes  About         The  war  has  brought 
nT  the  great  pianist  Fran- 

Music  and  p^^„^^ 

Musicians  retirement.  His  career 
has  been  unlike  that  of  other  pianists. 
It  is  now  66  years  ago  that  Plante.  at  11 
1  years  of  age.  took  the  first  prize  for 
I  pianoforte  playing  at  the  Consen'atolre. 
.\fter  that.  Instead  of  starting  as  a 
prodigy,  he  studied  for  10  years  before 
playing  again  in  public.    A  brilfiant  ca- 


I 


tys  forces.  From  time  to  time  we  hear 
tales  of  their  bravery,  but  naturally 
there  are  many  case.s  of  which  the  de- 
tails are  only  known  to  a  few  comrades 
of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  then 
country  through  some  sigiaal  act  of 
bravery.  Among  recent  victims  of  the 
war  was  one  whose  name  is  held  in  par- 
ticularly high  esteem  by  all  who  ai^^  con- 


derful  Germany,  who  is  and  remains 
your  spiritual  home;  thou  Fortinbras 
out  of  Dublin;  thou  protesting  Protest- 
ant! 

"Thou  hast  stepped  in  daringly  for 
us.  for  thou  knewest  us:  thou  knewesi, 
and  with  far-reaching  words  thou  didst 
speak  against  us  all  too  quickly,  but 
only  quite  in  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
which  you  abhor  .  .  .  ior  you  could 
not  gauge  the  lies  and  calumnies.  Thou 
wilt  come  to  look  for  thy  home,  and 
Germany   will     receive    her  son.  lost 


nected  with  the  Royal  Academ>  °'  '   from  the  land  of  genius,  with  open  arms. 

We  refer  to  Private  "^^ 'i''^„f_;,  because  the  desire  remained  pure. 

"Thou  art  our  friend.  I  greet  thee 
and  thy  youth,  and  hope  to  see  thee 
again.  For  already  breaks  the  day  in 
the  East." 


of  the 
while 


eer  followed,  but  a  few  years  aS"  ^  „h"o  joined  the  London  Scottish  towards 
Plante  retired  finally  to  live  In  his  cot-  ,  ^f  January,  and  served  in  tne 

tage  near  the  Pyrenees.    But  when  war  J  French  trenches  shortly  after  he  went 
broke  out  he  felt  that  he  must  do  what  j        .^jj,,  ,,j<,  battalion  last  May.  He  was 
he  could  in  his  country's  cause,  and  re-    i^jHe^j         action   on   the    first   of  last 
.ippeared  in  public,  giving  concerts  at    „.,(,nth    and.  to  quote  the  officer  com- 
Eiarritz  and  Bayonne  for  war  charities.  ;  mending  his  platoon,  "H  s  death  was  as 
He  has  just  reappeared  in  Paris  for  the  ]  „iorious  as  anyone  could  wish  to  die. 
nrst  time  in  many  years,  also  in  the       g^^^       xew  Zealand,  this  e^'cepuon- 
cau.se  of  the  wounded.    Reappeared  .  is  ;  ^„j.  gij^ej  j  oung  musician  was  for  some 
■carcely  the  word.     Plante  refused  to  j  j.gars    one    of    the  "childr 
give  ordinary  concerts.    He  first  of  all  j  ^jj^pgi   Roval.   St.   .James  s.  and 
chose  as  his  concert  room  the  crypt  of  a,         „  j^e  was  presented  by  Queen  Aiex- 

 -  "  andra  with  a  gold  watch  with  the  royal 

monogram,  on  the  back.  Of  him  the  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  ^a"on  bhep- 
nard  said'  "1  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
Manson's  influence  for  good  during 
the  time  he  was  with  us  here.  "O''  can 
1  fullv  express  my  appreciation  of  aii 
that  he  did  to  uphold  the  traditions 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
^mong  the  choir  boys."  He  entered  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Music  in  1913.  and 
during  his  first  year  -on  three  bronze 
medals.  After  only  four  terms  he  w=,s 
Tppointed  sub-professor  o.'  h^'-'nony  and 
composition.  As  a  result  of  his  second 
year's  work  he  gained  three  silver  med- 
als the  Oliveira  Prescott  prize,  and  the 
Chkrles  Lucas  silver  medal  fo^^°':"P°; 
sition.  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  blue 
riband  "  of  the  academy.  Afterwards  he 
won  the  Battison  Haynes  prize  for 
composition,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
j  one  who  would  make  a  great  name  as  a 
'  composer. 


church  near  Passy.  and  he  described  his 
concerts  as  religious.    Moreover,  he  de-  [ 
elded  that  pianists  should  be  heard  and 
not  seen.   Therefore,  in  the  crypt  he  was  | 
completely  hidden  behind  a  curtain  of 
evergreens.   Bells  announced  each  piece 
he  played,  and  no  applause  drew  the  , 
pianist  from  behind  his  screen  of  plants.  | 
It  was  only  when  the  music  was  over 
that  Plante  appeared  and  leceived  con- 
gratulations under  the  church  porch.  A., 
the    pianist    had    flnishtd    pLiVing,    he  j 
thought  he  might  show  himself.   Francis  ^ 
Plante  played  with  great  taste  a  most  r 
eclectic  program,  including  a  pianoforte 
errangement  of  the  Allegretto  of  Beetho-  ' 
ven's  eighth  symphony,   which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  religious  march,  and  pieces  : 
bv  Liszt.  Chopin,  and,  among  modems.  1 
Alberic  Magnard,  killed  in  his  cottage  by  I 
German    invaders,    and    the  Spaniard 
Granados,  drowned  in  the  Sussex.— Lon- 
don  Dally  Telegraph. 

That  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  I 
pamphlet  which  has  been  issued  by  Miss 
Lena  Ashwell  to  give  some  account  of 
the  concerts  at  the  front  which  she  has 
organized  for  more  than  18  months  past. 
Concert  parties  have  by  now  visited 
pretty  well  all  the  parts  of  Europe  where 
there  is  a  fighting  line.  They  consist 
usually  of  four  .musicians  and  "Peter" 
(otherwise  th^  necessary  pianoforte), 
and  they  give  on  the  average  two  or 
three  concerts  a  day  every  day  for  six 
weeks,  when  their  plages  are  taken  by 
other  parties  sent  out  from  home.  Then 
parties  have  visited  Malta  under  the 
charge  of  the  well-known  accompanist. 
Mr.  Theodore  Flint,  who  previously  had 
spent  a  year  with  concert  parties  in 
France.  In  Malta  ^hree  concerts  a  day 
were  given.  I  need  hardly  sa.v  that  the 
more  the  funds  available  the  more  par- 
ties that  can  be  sent  out.  The  cost  per 
concert  works  out  at  the  moderate  sum 
,  of  about  £2,  which  concert  is  given 
to  perhaps  200  men  in  a  hospital  or  to 
20O0  in  a  hut.  A  very  present  need  of 
the  parties  is  a  motor-car  for  the  firing 
line,  or  the  money  to  buy  one.  the  dis- 
,  lances  to  be  covered  being  very  great. 
'  Five  parties  are  now  constantly  kept 
going.  Please  send  cheques  to  Miss 
.  Lena  Ashwell.  26  Grosvenor  street.  W. 
— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Attached  to  the  ministry  of  fine  arts 
In   Paris  is  a  department  entirely  de- 
•  otcd  to  propaganda   of  French  music 
'  art  generally.    A.<  little  as  possible! 
ft  to  chance,  or.  for  that  matter,  to 
private     individual    publisher;  or 
T.  the  latter  is  aided  by  the  gov-, 
nent  to  disseminate  his  music.  The 

•  rests  of  French  music  are  looked. 
t-r  by  the  governrfient.  In  such  cir- 
^i-!tances  is  it  not  easy  to  see  how  far^ 
nnd  in  the  race  we  are  in  England. 

■    "re  practically  nothing  is  done  by  our 

■  rnment  in  the  way  of  artistic  propa- 
a — indeed,  where  many  obsbtacles 

actually  placed  in  the  way  of  devel- 
nent!  A  week  or  two  ago  there  was 
inized  by  Messrs.  Methven  and  Simp- 

and  held  in  Edinburgh,  an  exhibition 
;~rench  music  for  the  ostensibl(?  pur- 

•  ■  of  enabling  "Professors  and  ama- 

■  <  of  music  t-^  fnTilliarize  thf'm?;eh-*^s 


Notes  About 
Drama  and 


Mr.  Alfred  Sutro 
has  written  a  play 
"The  Great  Redding  i 
Dramatists  street  Burglary."  in 
which  a  moral  patriotic  and  economic 
lesson'  is  blended.  It  was  inspired  by 
the  national  war  savings  committee's 
request  that  leading  dramatists  provide 
the  public  with  plays  pleading  the 
cause  of  thrift  and  lending  to  the  na.- 
tlon.  The  Daily  Telegraph  speaks  of 
It  as  follows; 

In  the  nature  of  the  affair  anything 
finer  and  rarer  would  be  useless.  Crafts- 
manship and  sincerity  Mr.  Sutro  gives 
us.     His  little  play  is  a  neat  piece  of 
work,  which  urges  its  purpose  clearly 
and  vigorously,  without  waste  of  words 
or  clumsiness  of  incident.    It  is  heartily 
in  earnest  without  a  trace  of  gush,  and, 
invaluable  quality,  it  is  very  careful  to 
be  just.    Not  here  will  you  find  denun- 
ciations of  the  wicked  artisan,  who.  fori 
the  first  time  in  his  life  earning  money! 
enough  to  waste,  dares  to  buy  for  him-l 
self  middle-class  comforts.    One  of  the, 
best  speeches  in  the  play,  and  we  must 
add  the  mbst  applauded,  is  the  artisan  s 
vindication  of  his  right  to  live  well  after 
long  years  of  struggle.    The  plot  gof  .-^ 
like   this.     Thomas   Jenkins,    who  had 
married  on  18s  a  week,  and  brought  up 
a  large  family  on  a  wage  which  never 
..rose  to   £2.   found  himself  earning  as 
much  as  £7  a  week.    So  his  standard  of 
living  went  up.    He  smoked  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  and  he  ate  and  drank  well, ' 
and   he  took  his  wife  continuously  to 
'West  end  cinemas."    Mr.  Sutro  is  care- 
ful to  add  that  he  also  gave  a  good 
deal  away.    He  had  saved  £20,  and  pro- 
posed to  spend  it  on  buying  the  missus 
a  piano,  when  behold  the  money  was 
gone.    AVho  was  the  thief?    The  neigh- 
boring special  constable  cross-examined 
the  loca!  crossing-sweeper,  and  convic- 
tion was  impending,  when  Liza,  niece 
and    maid-of-all-work.    confessed  that 
she  hrji  made  away  with  the  cash.  An 
"economy  lady"  had  come  to  the  house 
and  pointed  out  that  wasting  money  and 
spending  money  on  pianos  was  helping 
•he  Germans.    .So  Liza  took  the  £20  and 
therewith   bought   war   savings  rertifl- 
.  nte.=  .    And  ever  ■     '  -  ■■  ' 

all.    let   us  hor 


Recent  Letter  from  "^^^  i 

_  r^,         1  nons     roar  ' 

Jacques  Thibaud,  ^^e 
Violinist  and  Soldier  martial 

spirit  fairly  throbs  in  the  latest  letter 
received  by  London  Charlton,  his  man-  j 
ager,  from  Jacques  Thibaud,  the  French  | 
violinist,  granted  a  year's  absence  in 
which  to  recover  from  his  injuries  sus- 
tained at  the  front,  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  bravery  and  courage  of  the 
French  troops,  and  he  recounts  with 
vividness  of  detail  some  of  the  dramatic  | 
event*  he  has  witnessed.  His  happi-  | 
ness  in  being  permitted  to  come  to 
America  next  season,  and  to  resume  his 
work  is  marred  by  his  sympathy  for 
the  poor  fellows  who  will  be  struggling 
in  the  trenches  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Of  the  ultimate  outcome,  however.  Thl-  i 
baud  has  no  shadow  of  a  doubt;  a  vie-  ,■ 
torious  France  is  what  he  foresees  in 
"the  not  too  distant  future."  I 
.\fter  telling  of  a  thrilling  two-days'  i 
experience  in  which  he  and  his  com-  | 
panions  were  exposed  almost  constantly 
to  shell  and  gun  fire,  he  writes:  "These 
are  things  1  have  witnessed  a  hundred 
times.  I  cannot  tell  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  wounded,  of  the  dead, 
nor  how  many  times  I  have  bf  n 
moved  to  tears.  I  have  li^  • 
through  terrible  hours,  and  had  many 
narrow  escapes,  but  they  are  nothing  j 
tn  comparison  to  the  feats  of  those  who 
have  fought  and  suffered  for  two  year.s 
without  surcease.  They  have  much  to 
suffer  yet.  those  poor  men,  and  tlvy 
accept  the  great  sacrifice  with  a  co  ;r- 
age  and  enthusiasm  that  is  extraor  i: 
nary.  The  real  pity  is  that  they  did 
not  wish  this  terrible  war  in  which 
they  are  taking  part  with  a  profound 
faith  in  the  Justice  of  their  cause, 
knowing  how  guilty  and  how  criminal 
Is  the  aggression  of  the  enemy.  With 
the  aid  of  our  allies,  they  will  gain 
victory,  and  at  a  not  too  distant  date. 
They  will  cause  it  to  be  understood  by 
him  who  made  the  terrible  praparation 
for  all  this  carnage  that  he  must  no 
longer  play  with  the  life  of  nations; 
that  each 'people  has  a  right  to  live. 

I  mu.st  stop,  or  I  shall  say 

too  much.  " 

^         '^-^     ^  Z  f  V 

SHTBERT  THEATRE— "Katlnka," 
a  musical  play  in  three  acts;  book 
and  ivrics  by  Otto  Hatierbach ;  music 
by  Rudolph  rriml.  Firfet  performance 
m  Boston. 


,«he  1  ••••  V  .is;  rl  -I  i  '■' 

the  vrui  married  and  has  a 

convenif  i     In  Stamboul.  how- 

ever, the  iial  .Mr.<.  Hopper  is  awaitine 
her  husband.  There  is  the  usual  musical 
comedy  niisunderstanding.  Katlnka.  still 
pursuing  happiness,  obtains  entrance  to 
(1  harem  wb^re  the  first  wife  of  Boris 
!k  said  to  be  living.  By  mistake  Mrs. 
Hopper  Is  also  whisked  behind  the  iron 
doors,  but  she  believes,  in  accordance 
with  her  husband's  wi.=h(3.  Boris  on 
his  bride's  trail  arrives  In  town.  The 
marital  complications  momentarily  and 
mysteriously  subside  to  permit  Mr.  Rob- 
Ins,  a  remarkable  ventriloquist,  well 
known  in  Boston,  to  present  his  act. 
•'The  Walking  Music  Store."  familiar  to 
many  whom  he  has  entertained  In 
vaudeville  houses. 

The  third  act  brings  satisfactory  so- ^ 
liitlons.  The  lovers  are  united.  Mrs.  ; 
Hopper's  confidence  In  her  husband  Is  i 
restored.  ' 

The  scenes  laid  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  I 
Vienna  are  elaborate  and  handsome  j 
Local  color  Is  not  lacking.  The  cos-  j 
Uimes  of  principals  and  chorus  are  In  | 
harmony  with  the  lands  in  which  they  j 
find  themselves.  i 

Mr.  Frlml's  music  is  tuneful,  amiable.  ; 
easily  forgotten.  His  score  is  fragmen-  | 
tary  as  though  the  composer  had  son'- 
to  his  store  house  of  melodies  and  se- 
lected at  random.  His  Egyptian  ballet  | 
music  for  the  piano  was  introduced  as  | 
an  overture  for  the  second  act.    On  ^ 

the  other  hand  "Racketty  Coo."  sung 
bv    Miss    Maple.    Is    alreadp  popular. 
"Four  Photo"  has  character.    There  are  ^ 
other  pleasing  songs,  while  the  concert- 1 
ed  numbers  are  effective.  ! 

Mr.  Barnes  was  warmly  welcomed.  A« 
Mr.  Hopper  he  wa,<(  breezy  and  Irre- 
sponsible in  his  own  familiar  manner, 
and  his  general  behapior  was  tl»nt  ex- 
pected of  a  musical  comedy  American 
on  his  travels. 

Miss  Maple  as  Katlnka  was  a  charm- 
ing apparition.  Her  blond  beauty  was 
radiant  in  various  costumes.  Di.sgulsed 
as  a  Clrcasslon  dancing  girl  the  veil  and 
trousers  were  becoming.  She  sang  ex- 
pressively and  was  realistically  girlish. 
I  Dashing  Miss  Jleade  as  Mrs.  Hopper 
at  once  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
audience.  Her  voice.  unu.<!unlly  fresh, 
was  skilfully  used,  while  her  high  spirits 
were  delightful.  Fleetfooted,  she  danced 
gracefully. 
Mr.  Heck  was  picturesque  and  stai- 
.  wart  as  Arlf  Bey.  Other  minor  charac- 
Iters  were  capably  taken.  There  were 
Russian  and  Circassian  dances  by  Miss 
Thompson  and  Walter  Manthey.  and.  In 
the  third  act,  a  waltz  by  MIsa  Thomp- 
son. A  verv  large  audience  was  evi- 
dently pleased.  Many  numbers  were  re- 
peated. 

Miss  Mildred  Macomber  Heads 
Company  Giving  an  Effective, 
Act  at  Keith's  Theatre. 

Jiiss   Mildred    Macomber.    the   gifted  • 
Newton  dancer,  returned  to  Keith's  this 
week   with   a   series   of  interpretative 
dances,  staged  in  a  most  ingenious  and  ; 
effective  fashion.      "Holiday's  Dream.  '  ' 
the  title  around  which  a  bit  of  a  pi  ' 
is    woven   as    a    background    for  tl 
dances,  concludes  a  bill  of  more  th;ii 
usual  good,  side-splitting  comedy,  in 
!  1 -rest  and  variety.  i 
Miss   Macomber.   who  has  appeared  | 
i  requently  in  Boston  in  Mrs    Butler  s 
.annual   May   day   fesUvals.   has  as  a 
'  dancing  partner  WiUard  F°ote  who  lor- 
merlv  appeared  with  Ruth  bt.  Deni.s. 
The  "fantasy  is  captivatingly  costumecl. 
and    the    graceful    statues    of    '  near 
Tnarble  which  adorn  the  garden  at  the 
r.r.ening   of   the  number. 


after  diving 


Into" the  pool  'in  the  caitre  of  the  stage  | 
into  iiie  I     ^     _    costumes   extremely  1 


Helen  Dryden's  color-  | 

number  of 
musical  comedy 


Aveling 
hit  with  I 


reappear  clad 
like  those  worn  in 
ful  Vogue  covers. 

Harry  P.  Lester  gives 
clever    imitations    of  -  ,v  „ 

favorites,  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
part  of  "Nobody"  in  "Everywoman 
was  exceedingly  well 
and  Llovd  made  an  immense 
^i^eir  nonsense,  and  Isabelle  D'Armand| 
and  Booby  O'Neil  have  a  most  amusing, 
mtle  half  portion  sketch,  entitled  thel 
!;"emi  Tasse  Revue."  J.  C.  Boo  h  and 
Happv  Gus  Van  and  Joe  Schenck  whol 
claim  pennants  in  songland:  Leander  In 
bkvcle  stunts.  Frisco,  who  Is  a  clever 
manipulator  of  the  xylophone,  and  two 
one-act  plavs  that  are  entertaining  and 
carefully  staged,  make  up  an  evening 
entertainment  that  is  very  well  worm 
while. 


...AllxTt  Sarkett 
.. .  .Dnvid  n^esp 
.  ..Borke  Siilli.v;in 

 Aiidrpv  Maflp 

. .  .T.  Hor  Barno«  j 
. .  .yi»v  Tholiipsfn  I 
.  .Wsltpr  Manthp.v  | 
.  .Bem.'ir'l  tiorcny  i 
.r   .'JtaotoD  Hfik 

. . .'  A.  RohiTU  I 

 AJa  Moailp  I 


retrod  

Ivan  Dlroitri  

Poris  Sirogoff  

Katlnka  

Tha<W'  ils  Hopppr.  . . 

Itnsainn  Dancer  

)',ii>i«lan  Panper  

Jlprr  Knopf  

Arir  r.cy  

Bnl'f  

Mrs.  Helen  Hopper. 

••Katinka,  "  the  thifd  musical  play  to. 
visit  Boston  this  month,  opened  the  sea- | 
ton  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last  evening  ! 

The  storv  is  conventional,  with  beaut y^ 
In  dlstres.-i  as  the  chief  theme.  Katinka ^ 
believes  Ivan  faithless.  She  agrees  to, 
marrv  the  grim  Boris  Strogoff.  Her 
wedding  dav  brings  With  it  revelationsj 
of  her  mother  s  treachery  and  assur- 
nnces  of  her  former  be.lrothed's  fldelit> . 
A'ded  bv  his  .Vnier'cnn  friend.  Hopper. 


BKAVKSM'-IEI.l-Ni 
j  Shakespeare's  The 
"  Venice." 

Antonio  ■  

T.w  Diikc  of  Vcnlf'. . 

BHMiinlo. 

Gratiam 


,•  (loodwin  In 
Merchant  of 


. .  .r.ouis  t-eon 
.  .  .Charles  Wcl>~f" 
Walla™  Wor«l'-^ 
i'rcdorlik  Forrf^  ' - 
„     _.  ....lllrard  Coil 

1  ^-'V"!,'"  fKT   Altwrt  LcK^i 

Salarlno   Hins.i.-M.' 

T-'"'"^  \at  I".  (;o.».l"  - 

Sliylock  ri:ink  "neilr-:' 

Tnl'-il  .RobPrt 

..  .WMIiom  O.'.'ri' 

 ,Tiilia 

 ."...Maiwi  rarniil,' 

 B.'tij  H" ■■■  ■ 

unforeseen    difficulties  - 
to  give  the  r'  '' 


Lanncplot  Gobbo. 

Old  Uobbo  

rortin  

Norlssa  

Jvssica  

Owing  to 
was  found  tioccssarv 
will'  ■  " 


possible,  n 
in  the  ord. 

exception  i-.tIoi maiice.  once  stal  led, 
nio\od  smoothly.  Care  had  been  taken 
In  the  matter  of  costumes.  The  Weber 
Quartet  sang  glees.  An  orchestra 
played  incidental  music. 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  In  fine  form.  He  has 
I  hs  own  concepton  of  the  part,  a  con- 
'  ception  pitched  in  a  definite  key  and 
^ell  .su,stained.  His  Shylock  i.s  in- 
tensely vindictive.  He  hated  the  Chris- 
tians and  drove  a  cunning  bargain 
with  en.loyment  and  the  hope  that 
Antonio  would  be  his  victim.  He  was 
a  stern  father,  a  hard  master,  an 
implacable  enemy.  He  was  moody,  sul- 
len, explosive  rather  than  pathetic, 
subtle,  diginified.  Throu.?hout  Mr. 
Goodwin  acted  in  a  straight-forward 
manner,  displaying  the  knowledge  of 
routine  of  the  experienced  actor  and  at 
times   considerable   dramatic  force. 

Miss  Taylor's  Portia  was  modern  in 
spirit.  She  read  her  lines  in  a  lively 
fashion  not  alwa.vs  fr-ee  from  flippancy. 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  picturesque  and  grave 
Antonio.  Mr.  Allen's  Gobbo  wa.s  amus- 
ing, not  too  clownish.  Other  members 
of  the  cast  gave  adequate  .support.  There 
was  an  interested  audience  of  fair  size. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  to- 
night and  tomorrow  e\eniiig. 


the  most  trivial  occurrence.  Mr.  John- 
son was  an  admirable  traveling  com- 
panion. He  knew  what  he  wished  to 
do,  and  we  were,  therefore,  relieved  of 
responsibility.  We  noted  each  day  little 
details  of  his  simple  life.  These  notes 
published  after  his  death— may  It  long 
be  deferred  It-wIII  entertain  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  eminent  sociologist.  Even 
his  manner  of  eating  soft-boiled  eggs 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  prefers  the 
old-fashioned  way— a  large  glass,  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Nor  Is  there 
afterwards  a  betraying  splash  of  yellow 
on  his  chin  or  waistcoat. 

But  there  are  correspondents  knocking 
at  the  door.  Several  letters  concerning 
the  drama  and  music  are  published  in 
the  Herald  this  Sunday, 


either  i-;Uie.  "  ~ 

Pardon  my  trespass  on  your  atten- 
tion. I  have  watched  the  "new"  moon 
grow,  and  the  "old"  moon  wane,  a 
great  many  times,  and  I  am  old  enougli 
to  resent  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  being 
accused  of  Ignorance. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS. 
Waterford,  Me.,  Aug.  14. 
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NATIONAL  AMENITIES 


The  Roumanians  '  are  reproached 
or  their  late  entrance  into  the  war. 
They  are  accused  of  greed  and  the 
timidity  that  feared  the  loss  of  terri- 
tory or  Independence.  Even  some 
most  eager  for  the  success  of  the 
tillies  abuse  the  Roumanians  roundly 
as  a  people  In  time  of  war  or  peace;  \ 
they  are  Inherently  false  and  treach- 
erous, iu  this  respect  only  a  little 
below  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  h.and 
the  Bulgarians  are  praised;  their 
ancient  history  is  recalled  from  the 
days  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  when 
they  were  a  people,  to  use  Fin- 
lay'a  words,  "who  looked  on  war  as 
the  most  honorable  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  and  they  had  long  pur- 
sued it  with  profit."  As  far  back  as 
the  ninth  century  they  were  the 
most  civilized  and  commercial  of  all 
northern  barbarians.  They  supplied 
the  greater  part  of  Germany  with 
necessary  commodities  from  Asia 
and  with  Byzantine  manufactures. 
All  this  is  tvue.  No  doubt  the  Bul- 
garians are  a  finer  race  than  the 
Roumanians,  but  did  the  Bulgarians 
choose  sides  in  the  present  war  for 
my  high  and  holy  reason? 
All  the  Balkan  nations  have  in  turn 
'  en  condemned  t|y  foreign  travelers. 
Hf^atty-Kingston,  for  example,  could 
'ind  little  that  was  good  to  say  of 
:ie  Serbian  government  and  Serbian 
uttnners  and  morals,  and  he  had 
.nown  many  men  and  cities.  It  is 
hot  surprising  that  neighboring 
countries  should  say  harsh  things 
one  of  another.  Is  it  any  better  on 
the  European  continent  as  the  phrase 
is  generally  understood?  It  was  a 
lierliner  who  characterized  the 
Havarians  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
i  ween  the  Austrians  and  men.  For; 

ears  France  made  faces  at  "per- ' 
lidious  Albion"  and  Englishmen 
likened  Frenchmen  to  the  highest 
invade  of  monkeys.  The  old  books 
<if  English  proverbs  give  amusing 
illustrations  of  the  contempt  of  one 
En!?lish  county  for  another.  If 
\illagers  in  New  England  are  to  be 
believed  the  people  in  the  adjoining 
townships  are  shiftless  and  irrespon- 
.,itile.  Is  not  the  United  States  to- 
coy  regarded  by  many  Europeans — 
allies  and  supporters  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey — as  a  grossly 
( onimercial  nation,  with  a  pocket 
'inr  a  heart,  without  ideals? 

The  Roumanians  as  a  nation  going 
to  war  are  no  more  to  be  censured 
ilian  the  Bulgarians.  The  future 
historian  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
ue  terrible  conflict  will  find  them 
i  tt  so  blameworthy  as  far  more 
cowerful  nations  that  had  much  to 
ay  about  honor,  humanity  and 
Kultur.- 


Catullus  and  Burns. 

How  many  are  there  who  have  read 
daily  a  little  Latin  sifice  they  left  col- 
lege? We  came  across  a  lover  of  Catul- 
lus last  week,  one  that  not  only  reads 
this  poet  In  the  original  but  In  the  few 
spare  moments  of  a  busy  week  trans- 
lates in  prose  and  verse.  What  is  even 
more  noteworthy,  he  can  quota  Horace 
with  reference  to  matters  of  today,  nor 
is  he  disturbed  by  the  saying  of  Mor- 
timer Collins  that  Horace  wrote  for  the 
purpose  of  being  quoted  In  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  ranks  Catullus  for 
grace  and  tenderness  above  him. 

In  the  poem  of  Catullus.  "Ad  Furlnum 
et  Aurellum,"  otherwise  known  as  "A 
Parting  Insult  to  Lesbia"  (XI.  in  any 
unexpurg'ated  edition?  our  friend  found 
a  thought  of  Burns  anticipated.  The 
poem  of  Burns  begins: 

Wee  modest  crImson-Hppet  flower, 

Thon  'st  met  me  In  an  evil  hoar. 

For  I  minm  cnish  among  the  etour 

Thy  slender  stem. 

To  sp.ire  thee  now  Is  p«st  my  power, 

Thou  bonny  gem,  etc. 
The  stanza  of  Catullus  la  as  follows: 

Nec  mourn  respectet.  nt  ante  amorem. 

Qui  lllius  culpa  cecidlt  velut  pratl. 

Ultlmi  flos,  praetereunte  postquam, 

'ractus  aratro  est. 
Our  friend's  translation  runs: 

Naught  carelh  she  that  my  love  lies  dylnii 
Crushed  to  the  earth  by  her  careless  heel. 
E'en  like  the  flower  of  the  meadow  lying. 

Struck  by  the  passing  ploughshare's  steel. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  ver- 
sion of  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  which 
seems  to  us  affected; 
My  love  regard  she  not.  my  lore  of  yore. 
Which  fell  through  fault  of  her,  as  falls  the 
fair. 

Last  mealow  floret  whenas  passed  It  o'er 
Touch  of  the  sliare. 

The  same  thought  is  In  Virgil.  Aen. 
IX.  435;  also  in  Lotichlus,  Lib.  IV.  5.  97. 

The  motif  of  the  poem  of  Catullus  is 
a  spiteful  one  and  poor  Lesbia  is  abused 
In  a  shockingly  frank  manner,  with 
more  poetic  license  and  extravagance 
than  are  allowed.  Perhaps  the  lines  of 
Landor  are  the  best  excuse; 
Tell  me  not  what  too  well  I  know 
About  the  bard  of  Sermlo. 

Yes,  in  Thalia's  soh  ; 
Such  stains  there  are  •  •   •   as  when  a  Qraca  j 
Sprinkles  another's  laughing  face 
With  nectar,  and  runs  on. 


It  -was  a  rare  privilege  to  ba  asBocl- 
lated  with  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  for  a 
trip  of  a  fortnight.  Wo  felt  like  saying 
•1th  Maj.  Veritas,  "We  have  ripped  with 
lEurlpIdes  and  socked  with  Socrates." 
here  was  a  golden  thought  for  every 
I     Th'  re  was  .a  le.ison  drama  from 


Dana's  Error. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  1  was  a  youngster  of  13,  a  friend 
made  me  a  present  of  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast,"  which  fairly  entranced 
me.  In  tlie  60  years  which  have  passed 
since  then  I  have  read  the  book  with 
enjoyment  more  than  once  and  so  far 
as  my  judgment  goes  it  is  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  ever  written.  In  a  recent 
re-reading  of  the  book  I  noticed  what 
seemed  to  me  rather  a  strange  error, 
for  the  edition  had  evidently  been  edited 
with  great  care.  In  the  diary  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

"Friday,  Dec.  25.  This  day  was 
Christmas,  and  •  •  •  the  captain  gave 
us  a  holiday.  The  Russian  brig,  follow- 
ing the  Old  Style,  had  celebrated  their 
Christmas  11  days  before,  when  they 
had  a  grand  blowout." 

Now  the  Old  Style  Is  later  than  our 
calendar,  not  earlier.  The  Russians  have 
many  feast  days,  and  one  may  come 
before  Christmas,  which  Dana  confused 
with  Christmas.  He  must  have  known 
better  later,  but  probably  preferred  to 
leave  the  entry  as     originally  made. 

Maiden.  B.  B.  E. 

In  the  Russian  calendar  of  today  our 
Dec.  25  Is  their  Dec.  13,  not  Dec.  14,  as 
one  might  infer  from  Dana's  remark.— 
Ed. 


Three  Problems. 

As  the  World  Wags. 

The  pix)biem3  that  I  submit  at  this 
time  for  your  discussion,  the  solution 
of  which  will  materially  conduce  to  the 
joy  of  living,  and  so  ultimately  to  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  are  these: 

1— Why  are  perforations  made  from 
the  toughest  of  all  kno^n  paper  materi- 
al so  that  postage  stamps  tear  any- 
where rather  than  at  the  perforated 
points  ? 

2—  Why,  even  at  first-class  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  waiters  and  waitresses 
trained  to  attempt  the  sweetening  of 
your  coffee  with  their  own  hands? 
Everything  else  is  passed  to  you  to  do 
your  will  with,  but  at  the  coffee  point 
the  waiter  stands  with  a  lump  of  sugar' 

:  poised,  and  gently  but  firmly  demands 
!  a  statement  as  to  your  habits  In  sugar, 
and  Is  specially  insistent  when  you  are 
just  at  the  vital  moment  in  expounding 
a  position  or  rounding  out  a  story.  I 
have  nothing  against  waiters  as  a  class. 
■  Indeed,  my  regard  for  their  general 
excellence  leads  me  to  make  this  at- 
tempt to  save  them  from  the  grievous 
breach  of  table  manners  and  betrayal 
of  worthy  service.  It  Is  an  abuse  from 
which  I  have  suffered  much  and  I  know 
no  one  so  able  as  you  to  correct  it. 
I  3— Why  the  latter-day  practice  on  the 
J  part  of  publishers  by  which  leaves  re- 
main uncut  at  the  bottom  of  the  page? 
, Commonly  the  uncut  leaves  were  at  the 
jtop.  Does  the  publisher  realize  what  is 
linflicted  upon  the  reader  by  the  change? 
jEither  he  must  cut  towards  him,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  axcomplished  with 
'conrfort  and  satisfaction,  or  he  must 

j  cut  with  the  book  upside  down.  Unless 
gifted,  as  was  Dr.  Peabody  of  blessed 
memory,  with  the  ability  to  read  either 

I  way  (and  few  are  thus  gifted),  the 
reader  loses  the  fleeting  and  precious 
joy  of  words,  and  sentences  here  and 
there  through  the  book,  as  he  pursue.s 
his  cutting  activities.  And  It  is  a  sad 
loss,  as  every  reader  knows,  this  fore- 
taste of  what  is  to  be  at  the  moment 
when  the  new  book  Is  taken  in  hand. 
Andover,  Me.  PYNELIS. 


That  Horned  Moon. 

In  the  Herald  of  Aug.  13  a  corre- 
spondent pointed  out  the  ignorance  of 
Coleridge  concerning  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  shown  in  "The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner."  We  have  received 
the  following  letter  in  reply: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  venture  to  inquire  whether  "The 
horned  moon"  does  not  climb  "above 
the  eastern  bar"  every  morning  after  it 
passes  the  third  (3d)  quarter  till  It  meets 
the  sun,  and  passes  to.  become  "new 
moon,"  the  crescent  being  the  same  at 
corresponding  Intervals  of  time,  before 
and  after  its  passing — except  that  the 
"ojd"  moon  turns  its  horns  towards  the 
eastward.  The  "new"  towards  the 
westward,  that  is,  towards  the  sun  In 


Early  Instances. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Somebody  recently  inquired  when  the 
practice  of  duplicating  the  conjunction 
"that"  in  introducing  the  subordinate 
clause  of  a  sentence  originated,  and 
stated  that  an  Instance  of  it  occurs  in 
Shakespeare's  works.  I  suppose  that 
the  reference  to  Shakespeare's  works 
is  to  his  play  of  "Hamlet,"  which  was 
first  published  in  1603,  and  in  which  an 
instance  of  the  duplication  of  "that" 
occurs.  An  instance  of  such  a  duplica- 
tion of  "that"  Is  to  be  found  on  page 
106  of  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard's  work  I 
entitled  "A  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  j 
with  the  Indians  of  New  England,"  etc., 
which  was  published  in  1677.  The  pas- 
sage In  Hubbard's  work  which  contains  | 
that  Instance  of  the  duplication  of 
"that"  is  on  page  273  of  volume  1  of  the 
edition  of  the  work  which  was  edited 
by  Samuel  G.  Drake.  In  the  1775  edition 
of  the  work  the  second  "that"  is 
changed  (page  1S3)  to  "and,"  which  ren- 
ders the  sentence  incomplete.  Yester- 
day, In  looking  over  "Entertaining  Pas- 
sages Relating  to  Philip's  War  •  •  • 
With  Some  Account  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence Towards  Benj.  Church,  Esqr.,"  j 
a  work  which  was  written  by  Thomas  i 
Church  from  minutes  furnished  by  his  | 
father.  Benjamin  Church,  and  which 
was  published  In  1716,  I  noticed  three  in- 
stances of  such  a  duplication  of  "that." 
on  pages  21,  40  and  45, 

OBSERVER. 


VIZ. 

Brookllne 


Certain  Winds. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  my  vacation  I  have  been  Interested 
In  your  recent  comment  on  the  Latin 
names  of  winds.  I  believe  the  complete 
list  of  them  is  as  follows: 

Septentrlo— The  north  wind. 

Boreas— The  northeast  wind, 

Soleus— The  east  wind. 

Eurus— The  southeast  wind. 

Afrlcus— The  south' wind. 

Auster— The  southwest  wind. 

Zephyrus— The  west  wind. 

Aquilo— The  northwest  wind. 

With  regard  to  the  early  use  of  words 
in  a  sense  which  we  regard  as  modem, 
may  I  call  attention  to  the  following- 
sentence  in  Malory's  "Morte  D'Arthur" 
(Book  IX.,  Chapter  XLIII.)? 

"And  then  anon  that  damosel  piked 
her  away  privll.v,  that  no  man  wist 
where  she  was  become." 

Did  not  Hamlet  inquire  about  the 
child  players  of  London,  "And  do  they 
come  away  with  it?"  in  exactly  the 
sense  of  our  idiom.  "Get  nwav  with"? 

ROBERT  M.  GREEN,  M.  D. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Aug.  It. 


or   heap'd   with  ' 


Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  quoted 
from  Thomson's  "Castle  of  Indolence" 
a  word  which  he  said  was  the  Latin 
name  of  a  wind,  and  he  asked  whether 
"Caucus"  might  not  be  derived  from  it. 
J  Were  the  lines  these? 

"Where  naught  but  putrid  streams  and  noi- 
some fogs 

For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster'g  beard; 
Or   else    the    ground    by   piercing  Caunis 
sear'd 

Was   jagg'd    with  frost 
glazed  .snow. 

Is  the  word  as  given  by  our  corre- 
spondent a  misprint  for  caoirus,  of  which 
"corus"  is  a  variant? 

Caurus  Is  the  northwest  wind.  Boreas 
Is  often  used  for  the  north  wind.  The  ' 
only  "soleus"  known  to  us  is  the  fem-  j 
oral  muscle  of  the  leg.  The  word  for  I 
the  east  wind  is  "solanus."  Is  not  j 
"Africus"  the  west-southwest  wind?  | 
"Auster"  the  south  wind?  And  Aquilo  \ 
the  north  wind,  also  the  north-north-  j 
ea.st  wind?  i 

The  verb  "pike"  is  still  In  English  dia- 
lect.   The  reflexive  moans  to  go  away  ! 
quickly,  to  be  oft.  The  intransitive  form  j 
means  to  depart;  also  to  die.  The  slang; 
phrase  to  pike  It  is  very  old.  Some  think 
the  A  erb  is  derived  from  the  Idea  of  one 
furnishing  one's  self  with  a  pike  or  pil- 
grim staff   Others  think  it  comes  from 
the  French  "plquer,"  to  spear.— Ed. 


The  Same  Today. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  an  extract 
from  Good  Company  (1888),  which  is 
pertinent  today. 

"The  young  Emperor  seems  rather  a 
pugnacious  chap.  It's  a  bit  queer  that 
he  should  send  his  message  to  his  army 
and  navy  before  he  had  a  word  for  his 
peaceful  subjects.  He  calls  himself  a 
'War  Lord,'  and  seems  to  like  the  sound 
of  it. 

"  'Not  one  stone  of  what  we  have  won 
will  we  give  up!  No,  sooner  than  that 
42  battalions  or  some  such  and  40,000,000 
■nnll  be  left  on  the  battlefield!"  It  is  a 
young  Emperor  who  speaks  like  that, 
the  war  lerd  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Germany.  The  man  of  blood 
and  iron  must  be  proud  of  his  pupil. 
'Were  their  subjects  wise,  war  Is  a 
game  that  Kings  would  not  play  at.'  The 
Germans,  surely  are  not  wise,  or  they 
would  hush  his  braggadocio  with  a 
storm  of  indignation.  This  young  fel- 
low's noble  father  said:  'I  hate  war  with 
all  the  strength  of  my  soul!"  Alas!  that 
great  soul  has  passed  away." 


Here  Is  an  example  of  continuous 
service.  We  quote  a  "news  Item"  from 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  published  in  the  Ontario 
Co.  Times: 

"During  the  absence  of  the  pastor's 
family,  the  ladies  of  the  Baptist  Church 
are  having  gas  put  in  the  parsonage." 


An  Old  Magazine. 

We  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter from   the  headquarters  of  the  2d 
Infantry,  Massachusetts  national  guard, 
Columbus,  N.  M. : 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Out  of  a  Red  X  box  came  a  Cosmopoli- 
tan of  ancient  vintage  (December,  1893) 
and  among  its  contents  I  note  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Chicago  Fair  by  Paul  Bour- 
gei,  typically  Bourgetian  (pardon  the 
liberty  but  the  coiner  of  Shavian  is  re-  { 
sponsible);  the  story  of  an  old  priest's  i 
celibacy,  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  fit-  j 
ting:':  illustrated  by  (une?)  Vierge  and 
an  aiticle  In  French,  IN  FRENCH!!!  [ 
To  b'-^  sure  the  French  followed  the 
trans'ation  but  it  was  le  bon  francais 
of  F-anci.sque  Sarcey.  Moreover  Ca- 
mlUe  Flammarion  discourses  on  "Na- 
ture'.'; Walter  Besant  chats  feelingly  on 
America;  and  completing  the  galaxy  (I 
trust  the  word  is  well  chosen,  diction- 
aries are  not  a  part  of  the  "field  equip- 
ment') come  William  Dean  Howells, 
F.  R)pkinson  Smith,  Mark  Twain,  H. 
H.  R)yesen  and  Robert  Grant.  The 
Inst  s  an  author  n'est-ce  pas? 

Anong  the  illustrators  are  Gibson,  P. 
,!  H.  Snith,  Remington  and  Dan  Beard. 

Do  you  know  I  was  glancing  over  the 
page:  of  a  current  number  of  the  same 
publlation  and— 

"Mis  ou  Eont  les  nelges  d'antan"?  ', 

By  the  way  the  Punitive  Porcellian- ! 
Lentlian  Club  is  to  have  another  ses- 
sion unday  morning  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
new  fficers'  club  Installed  at  the  Moore 
rand   Will  you  be  with  us  in  spirit? 

CAPT.    ROGER  ASKEM. 

F.  £:  How  is  my  old  friend  Brownell? 
;  Did  h  see  the  scoop  the  Massachusetts 
j  boys  )ulled  on  the  other  soldiers  here 
in  maing  a  corner  In  frijoles.       R.  A 


Tlic  announcement  Is  mado  that  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  Its  concerts 
in  Steinert  Hall  this  ee&son  on  Tues- 
day afternoons  Instead  of  evenings. 
Whether  larger  audiences  -win  thus  bo 
attracted  remains  to  be  seen.  "More 
profitable"  might  be  substituted  for 
"larger."  A  concert  hall  that  la  well 
filled  does  not  always  mean  In  these 
days  a  box-office  success.  I 
The  Kneisels  gave  unusually  Interest-  j 
Ing    concerts    last    season,    and  they 
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more  er ' 

^en:iO  a  tuphony  than  «ho^.-n  Ir 

Ihe  year  before.    They  desorvo  larg*.  1 
,utr»cUvo  imd  pai-ln«  audiences,  but  Is 
tho  public  of  this  city  InoUned  to  sup- 
port chamber  concerts? 

Thcro  vaa  a  time  when  It  was  the 
f«shlon  to  att.nd 

There  was  a  constant  demand  for  seats. 
AJJd  in  the  snme  years  it  was  the  fash- 
t^n  for  women,  old.  middle-aged  and 
voung.  to  wax  enthusiastlo  at  reclta^ 
;.r    pianists,    violinists,    slngera.  The 
v>ord  was  passed  by  some  one  In  au- 
,ho.ily:    "You  must  go."    A  rental  ttos 
I  ,.,1    a  "social    funcUon."     How  the 
•or  of  the  audiences  haa  changed 
the  last  16  or  20  years!  The 
.  tv  reporter"  now  finds  Uttlo  ma- 
.  rial  at  chamber  concerts  or  recitals 
:or  the  Sunday  page.  ^  _  ! 

Take  the  case  of  the  Flonzaley  Quar-  j 
u  t.    These  admirable     players     finally  ; 
^^on  gicat  success.   Jordan  Hall  for  a] 
I.  w  seasons  was  crowded.    Then  Uiere 
A  as  a  declne  In  the  public  Interest.  Al- 
•  ,.ough  the  nonzaley  concerts  were  not 
;ven  at  a  loss  last  season,  the  Playera  , 
i  .  sitated  about  coming  here  again,  . 
l.,e  Boston  public  does  not  care  for  our  , 
roncerts.  why  should  we  come?  There 
are  many  towns  where  we  are  heartil> 
v^elcomed  and  sure  of  success  in  every 
wav."   It  would  be  a  pity,  not  to  say  a 
shame,  if  the  Flonzaleys  and  Kneisels 
were  at  last  discouraged  by  lack  of  ap- 
preciation in  a  city  that   has  loudly 
boasted  of  its  "musical  culture. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  many  con- 
certs by  visitors.    Young  and  unknown 
Einsers  and  pianists  will  E^ve  recitals  to  , 
empty   seats  or  to  deadheads  for  the  , 
«ake  of  newspaper  notices  which,  the> 
fondly  hope,  will  impress  managers  and  , 
win  audiences  In  towns  west  of  the  Hud-  | 
ton  rivc-r.    Even  the  most  self-confldent  I 
do  not  expect  to  pay  expenses,  unless  ,1 
some  -patroness  of  art"  buys  many  Uck-  |i 
ets  for  distribution  among  her  fnends.  p 
Of  course  Mr.  Kreisler  and  Mr.  Mc-Cor-  i 
mack  will  draw  crowds  to  Symphony  j 
Hall.    Hearing  either  one  of  them  is  a 
habit  with  thousands.  t 
Dr   :Muck  is  hampered  In  his  choice 
of  programs  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
ea«y  to  obtain  orchestral  parts  from  for-  ; 
eign  publishers,  even  the  parts  of  classic  '■ 
works.   There  is  a  set  of  variaUons  by  | 
tiie  Italian  Bossl.    which    Dr.  Muck 
wishes  to  put  in  rehearsal.  He  is  great- 
ly impressed  by  them ;  but  the  parts  are 
published  in  Germany. 


lestiiut  Theatr6;"Thiia(I«K" 
■hi.^.  iiftor  R  fashion  that  completely 
«.tUflcd  the  iheatregoers  of  bis  day.  It 
»as  at  the  former  playhouse  under  his 
Urection  that  "The  Octoroon"  was  first 
leen  in  Boston  with  a  cast  that  has 
mver  been  surpassed  In  my  e.-^tlmation. 

But   to  hark   back  to   "Dvnon  and 
PythlnF."    It  reminded  me  of  the  play 
3t  ■■GisslppuB"  by  Gerald  Griffin,  which, 
like  John  Banlm'.s  piece,  wa*  founded 
on  a  classical  story.    It  never  saw  the 
footlights  until  two  years  after  ita  au- 
thor's death  as  a  Christian  Brother  In  a 
house  of  his  order  on  tho  banks  of  th» 
river  Lee  In  Ireland,  and  when  It  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  It  was  greet-, 
ed  with  great  enthusiaam  by  theatre-j 
goers  and  received  warm  praise  fromi 
tlip    dramatic   critics    of   the  London] 
paper.-;,  though  it  had  been  neglected, 
for   years   In   the   dusty   colIecUon  of] 
unacted  plays  at  Drury  Lane  Jheatoe. 
Wjlliam  Charles  Maoready  and  Helen 
Fauclt  added  to  their  dramaUo  laurels 
bv    their   assumption   of   the  leading! 
characters.     Griffin   tried   vainly  fori 
recognition  as  a  dramatl.9t  before  ha; 
retired   from  the  world,  and  Buttered 
abject   destitution  befora  ho  reverted 
to  writing  stories  for  a  UveUhood.  and 
produced  that  stirring  Irish  novel  "The, 
Collegians."   upon   which   Dion   Bouol- 1 
cault  founded  hla  drama  of  "The  Col-; 
leen  Bawn."  In  the  days  of  Banim  and,; 
Griffin  and  before,  the  art  of  readlngj 
blank  verse  correctly  and  Impressively 
was  cultivated  upon  the  stage,  and  as 
much  criticism  waa  bestowed  upon  the 
deUvery  of  a  speech  as  there  was  upon' 
the  action,  but  other  times,  other  man-  : 
ners.     Now  our  players  cannot,  as  a 
general  thing,  read  Shakespeare  or  the 
lesser  poets  and  dramatists  with  any 
regards  to  the  rhythm  or  proper  em- 
phasis of  the  lines.   They  reduce  natur- 
alness to  the  commonplace,  and  never 
produce  a  thrill  by  their  recitations. 
Therefore  in  the  dumb  show  of  the 
"movies"  they  Bhlna  better  than  they 
4o  on  tho  legltlmata  stAgo.   


■  .  '..i  not  "  I 
V.  L  ul.l  ilV    .-  ■  ' 

rent  "siaw's    »s    very    respectably    oiJ.  j 
SDoaklng  of  eariy  impressions  of  en- 
chantlS^tageland.  tbo.se         h-^e  f 
gotten  Charles  Lamb's  essay,    My  First  ( 
PUv"  may  (or  should)  reread  it  with, 
Pleasure  and  those  who  have  never  read 


George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  of  Lon- 
don publish  for  the  Polish  informaUon 
committee  a  book  of  44  pages:  'The 
National  Music  of  Poland:  Its  Character 
and  Sources,-  by  Mme.  Marguerite  J\  a- 
laux  There  Is  an  introduction  by  h-mil 
Mlvnai-skl,  formerly  conductor  of  the 
Warsaw  opera  and  now  the  conductor 
of  the  ScotUsh  orchestra.  Mr.  Mlynarski 
savs  that  this  brochure  is  "very  inform- 
ative "  He  deplores  the  fact  In  Eng- 
land "far  too  little  Is  known  of  the 
wealth  of  Polish  music." 

■\Ve  find  Uttle  that  Is  new  In  Mme. 
Walaux's  book.    There  la  naturally  a 
great  deal  about  Chopin,  with  the  ex- 
pected, inevitable  quotations  from  Liszt, 
Ehrlert    Niecks,    Huneker   and  others. 
We  are  told  again  that  in  the  music  of 
Polish    composers,     especially  Chopin, 
^roniuszko  and  Noskowskl,  the  soul  of 
the  heroic  people  is  shown  "In  all  its  in- 
■  viduallty.  agonies,  joys,  hopes,  aspira- 
nt  loves  and  hates,  and  In  Its  most 
I  lied  peculiarities."   She  menUons  two 
iracterisUc  songs:  Wibicki's  "Poland 
,t  Yet  Lost"  and  Ujejski's  "With  the  , 
.  .ike  of  the  Fires."   "These  songs  ex- | 
t^ss  the  despair  of  the  younger  race; 
seeing  the  hopes  of  Poland  brought 
naught,  and  reflects  the  lofty,  bum- 
s  earnestness,  the  love  of  country,  as, 
religion.   Wibicki's  song,  the  expres-, 
-n  of  the  bright  hopes  of  the  race, 
on  after  the  blow  of  the  third  partl- 
■  n  has  fallen.  Is  an  extremely  careless, 
-  rry     song,     the    ballad    of  heroic, 
oughtlessness,  joy  to  live,  to  sing,  to! 
!  ?ht.    The  first  Is  a  psalm,  the  second 
a  march  which  approaches  a  mazurka. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind  that  in 
Polish  music  melancholy  never  leads  to 
■^spair.    There    is    always  something 
opeful  in  the  most  Intense  sadness." 
Mme.  Walaux  quotes  from  Sowlnskl's 
30k  on  Polish  musicians  In  her  short 
■cetch  of  the  history  of  music  in  Poland. 
Ti'.ere  is  a  description  of  the  polonaise^' 
the  mazurka,  the  cracovienne,  the  du- 
mvr  dumki. 

The  little  book  Is  written  In  a  plea.i- 
ant  manner,  but  it  is  valuable  chiefly 
as  showing  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
devotion. 


sipu.s"  in  Boston  during  his  first  visit 
here  in  the  early  Forties,  though  that 
was  before  my  time.  His  last  engage-  , 
ment  in  this  city  was  just  a"er  the 
Astor  Place  riot  and  he  was  then  seen  ] 
at  the  Howard.  Athenaeum.  The  play 
was  in  the  repertory  of  more  than  one 
dramatic  star.  George  Vandenhott  in 
".\n  Actor's  Notebook"  « ^ers  to  K. 
Anderson's  performance  of  the  title  part 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  >.oiK 
in  1847,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
when  Vandenhoff  played  Fulyius  to 
Anderson's  Gessipus  during  a  joint  star 
engagement  which  drew'  great  houses 

"The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges!  Well. 
I  saw  it  in  1S59  during  its  revK-al  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  while  Thomas  Barry 
was  still  its  manager.  It  had  been  a 
great  hit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Lon- 
don as  far  back  as  1S23,  and  its  presen- 
tation at  our  "Loftier  Academe  was 
as  comparatively  successful.  I  remem- 
ber little  definite  concerning  the  piece 
except  Dan  Setchell's  singing,  it  I  recall 
correctly,  to  this  effect: 


bv  the  downturncd  gas  «°°tllghU.   I  de 

T  ^Ts  "I'taT 'Ih'^^sfammlng  o'f  ^^tl 
knd,^?;om  distant  -bterranean  regions 

footling  oTZ  crari7eti:ri.mberlng  up 
h°3  nsti-ument  and  his  pucker  with  de- 
licious runs  and  ripples  of  --^^^  sou^^^ 
Delightful,  almost  unbearable  moments 

°^Tevers?nell  gas  (the  n'u-lnat.ng 
not  the  sewer  variety)  "j^^out  behig 
transported  into  the  gallery  of  the  Mu 
,  seum  (rush  seats,  take  the  best  seat  it 
you  can  get  it),  or  into  the  b^^'^ 
the  Boston  Theatre  parquet,  awaitin„ 
t  e  coming  up  of  the  orchestra,  one  man 
It  a  t^eShrough  the  little  door  under 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  Who  re^ember^ 
"Kit.    the    Arkansas    Traveler,  with 
which  Frank  Chanfrau  y^%\l^^%J^ton 
used  to  open  the  season  °f  the  Boston 
Theatre?  I  am  sure  that  C.  Leslie  Allen 

Gan.es,'Wn  the  cnicial  act  of  which  ^e 
heroine  made  her  escape  on  horseback 
nn  a  faU  of  real  water— up,  up,  to  the 
very  top  of  the  rear  part  of  the  stage?  I 
afterward  learned  that  a  "lale  acrobat 
!  took  her  place  for  that  scene   but  at  the 

time  I  thought    the    lat^'^.H^ul  ? 
daring  as  well  as  very  beautiful.   I  am 

^^ts\o^'"'''"°""oWENCOY^B. 


Oh,  poor  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Whv  did  he  ro  for  to  do  so 7 
They  made  him  a  coat 
Of  an  old  nanny-goat. 
Oh.  poor  Robinson  Crusoe! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  recent  allusion  In  the  Dramatic 
and  Musical  Review  of  the  Herald  to 
E.  L.  Davenport  as  Damon  in  "Damon 
and  Pythias"  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
fine  scorn  with  which  that  admirable  and 
scholarly  actor  uttered  tho  line,  "The 
fUant  wlUow,  Damocles,"  In  the  play 
nentloned.  Mr.  Davenport  was  as  ver- 
sitile  as  Garrlck.  and  he  could  play  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  In  "A  New  "Way  to  Pay 
C  Id  Debts"  or  WUUam  In  Douglas  Jer-  ; 
;  old's  "Black-Ej-ed  Susan"  with  equal 
1  Uthtulness  to  their  author's  concep- 
I  ons.    But,  alas,  he  did  not  have  "little 

Javys"  business  sense.  Instinct,  or  what 

ou  win.  and,  therefore,  made  little 
noney,    though  he   managed  theatres, 

otabV"  the  Howard  Athenaeum  of  this 


The  relevancy  of  the  verses  might  be 
questioned,  but  they  were  very  popular 
In  their  day,  and  might  have  suggested 
a  song  on  the  same  subject  of  a  later 
time.  Poor  Setchell!  He  found  a  watery 
grave,  like  the  elder  Tyrone  Power  and 
Gustavus  Vaughn  Brooke,  that  fine  ro- 
niantlo  player,  who  married  Avonla  i 
Jones,  so  well  known  from  her  associa- 
tion with  this  city  and  its  people.  I 
But  horse  pieces  have  had  their  day 
on  the  regular  stage.  They  were  al- 
ways somewhat  out  of  place.  I  have 
seen  many  besides  the  one  in  which  the 
lady  rides  up  the  cataract.  Including, 
among  others,  "Mazeppa."  "Putnam,  or 
the  Spirit  of  '76,"  "Vilke  Martin"  and 
"Dick  Turpln."  Tho  steed,  fiery  or 
otherwise,  never  seemed  quite  at  home 
in  the  glare  ot  the  footlights.  He  is  hap- 
pier in  the  fiuttering  light  of  the  films. 

As  for  "The  Stranger."  to  which  Mr. 
Hale  also  refers.  I  was  surfeited  with 
Mrs.  Haller  before  Madame  Vine  came  | 
upon  the  scene  in  "East  Lynne"  -s^^th 
Lucille  Western  as  the  repentant  mother. 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  I  have  seen  in  all 
forms  and  shapes  since  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum first  produced  it  in  this  city  wltl^ 
Helen  Western  as  Eva  and  Miss  Ga- 
zinski  as  Topsy,  In  which  part  she  made 
a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  though  she  had 
been  known  previously  in  dancing  spe- 
cialties alone.    Bless  my  soul,  that  must 
have  been   between   60   and   70  years 
ago,  and  the   players  who  took  part 
in   this    dramatic   version    of  Harriet 
;  Beecher  Stowe's  story  are,  let  us  hope, 
recalling  earthly  triumphs  in  mansions 
more  durable  than  day. 

Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


''''•^ir.iTr:--nt^^^^^  AS 

thrwortd  Wags  of  Aug.,14  interests  me 
much     Balfe's  opera.     The  l!,ncnant 
^ss,^  was'  heard  by  me  1"  the  winter  o 
1S62-63  in  Washington,    D.    C  .  while 
.serving  as  a  medical  cadet  J"^^*^^^ 
Square  General  Hospital    Like     G  E\ 
D  "   I   was  entranced  by  the  pirates 
'chorus.   Later,  the  air  haun:ed  "i^- 
f  hid  forgotten  the  title  of  the  opera  and 
the  name  of  the  composer.   A  few  >ears 
X  it  was  revealed  in  the  college  song 

I'  Slasconset.   

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
T  have  a  plav  bill  of  "The  Drummer 
Boy  of  ShUoh"  as  enacted  here  in 
fprmgfield  by  local  veteran  talent  --Uso 
T  Lkw  and  have  the  play  bill  of  the 
"Ench'antress"  (among  my  collection  of 
hnt\   acted  at  Boston  Museum.  ^860 

S^n^--^;|tS^^e 

^bbot  as^dy  Macbeth:  shall  never 
forget  that  night's  performance. 

i  have  seen  most  all  our  great  acton,^ 
Forr^T Booth.  MoCullough.  Barrett^  the 
wlllacks  Irving,  Samuel  Phelps,  Cou  - 
dock    Wiseman  Marshall.  Barry  SulU- 

the  best  of  all.     "is  •  oykes 

Macbeth,  Damon,  Sir  Giles,  BUI  i^y^es, 
wmiam  Brutus,  Dan'l  Druce,  Benedict, 
vould  not  be  surpassed^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Springfield,  Aug.  IB. 


Br«     eeluui;     old  ourselves, 
messed  recollections  of  memories  stor,  - 

''wrshall  always  have  with  us,  God  will- 
ing until  the  end.  and  even  the  recoUec- 
ing,  unui  11  <^  cannot  blot  them  out 

=?:H^5^>^J^Xd^=^i 
ES^S^sr'^^e^i:;i=' 

If  So  nfannerlsms  of  Sir  Henry  so  many 

oJ  us  remember,  as  ^'^  d°  '^s 
Rarah  which  even  our  lack  ot  fi  lends 
coufd  kTeP  us  from  seeing  and  appre- 
ciating   but  now  all  we  have  is  the 

S£^':^tt^ns^rLM 

Liberty  Hall  which  rang  with  so  many 
prtrlolic  appeals  in  civil  war  days  went 
un  m  smoke  one  cold  night  In  winti  r 
and  was  succeeded  by  ano  her  which 
was  unhallowed  by  the  ;e^^o'>f  "^^j,," 
the  old  place,  but  except  for  lack  ot  tire 
escapes    answered   the   same  PU^POse. 
but  fhe  old  place  was  enshrined   n  our 
hearts  as  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty  '  is  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Bostonlans.  with  the 
old  Museum,  and  other  old  •andmarks  of 
Which,  alas,  th-e^f-^-/\T..RTlN, 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  Mo. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  question  was  recently  asked  in 

^''"Doe's  ""Invone  remember  'The  Drum- 
nierBov  of  Shiloh."'    One  of  the  few 
n  avs  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  in 
'sprlngfleld,  Mass..  during  the  e^vily  70  s^ 
was  "The  Drummer  Boy.       Ihe  xsew  j 
England     father     of     the  drummer 
was  J.  C.  spooner.  a  well-known 
citLen  ot  Springfield,  while  the  unen- 
v  abfe  part  Of  the  cruel  rebel  colonel 
;was  carried  to  perfection  by  John  t, 
:  Rice,  afterwards  postmaster  of  that  cil>^ 
'     The   terrible  prison   scene  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  and  it  was  hard 
?or  a  boy  of  mv  age  to  believe,  as  he 
met  Mr    Rice  on  the  street  after  the 
J^av  that  he  wa.s  not  really  as  heartless 
as  he  had  appeare.l.    In  the  final  scen^ 
a?ter  the  close  of  the  war,  the  New 
England  family  met  together  for  a  re- 
unk.n-all  but  the  missing  drummer- 
boy-^^and   one   must   have   been  more 
hard-hearted  than  the  rebel  colone  if 
hr  could   hear   without,  emotion  that 
ever  beautiful  song,  which  the  family 
sang: 

We  Phall  mfot.  but  we  nhall  miss  him. 
There  will  bo  one  facant  chair,  etc. 
i     The  drummer  boy  and  possibly  a  few 
'others   in  the   cast  went   about  from 
place  to  place,  but  most  of  the  player.s 
were  local  talent  ^-  ■ 

Hyde  Park 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

If  anv  one  is  still  wondering  wh> 
opera  failed  in  Boston  let  him  make  the 
rounds  of  the  movies.  Apparently  the 
more  music  a  Boston  audience  gets 
while  the  curtain  Is  up  the  more  It  slm- , 
nlv  must  have  between  the  acts.  Grind- 
ing out  the  Fifth  Symphony  d'lrlng  the 
Intermission  In  "Trovatore"  might  have 
saved  the  day.  ^-  ' 

Newton  Centre. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  character  on  the  ladder  in  the 
play  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  of  which 
I  the  editor  of  As  the  World  Wags  has 
'  youthful  recollections,  was  not  "doing 
,  "^ni*thing  with  a  hammer,"  but  paint- 
rag  a  trellis  green,  "Gr-reen,"  as  the 
polished  villain  (Capt.  Hawksley?) 
meaningly  suggests  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Mlldmay's  family,  being  a 
color  appropriate  to  the  supposed  un- 
sophlsUcatlon  of  Mildmay.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  local  amateur  you  saw- 
found  a  hammer  a  more  convenient 
"prop"  than  a  paint  brush.  If  so,  it 
must  have  cut  the  captain  out  ot  a 
malicious  line.  Nowadays  he  could  vamp 
In    something    about    "knocking,"  but 


tTiB  Editor  of  the  Herald:  ^ 
Reading  G  F.  D.'s  recollections  of  his 
flr^t  nlav  as  he  gives  them,  tempts  me 
fo  tr^  and  perpetrate  some  of  the  same 
kind^f  personal  recollections  of  my  own 
on  your  confiding  readers. 

Having  been  born  and  raised  in  a 
newspaper  atmosphere  as  It  were 
where  complimentary  tickets  were  one 
of  the  perquisites  ot  the  family,  my 
first  recollections  of  the  theatre  go  back 
to  the  Lyceum  days  and  old  Liberty 
Hall  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  60  s 
where  we  were  privileged  to  hear  .some 
of  the  finest  lectures  and  musical  per- 
formances of  those  days,  and  there  were 
no  better  In  those  days  not  even  In 
critical  Boston,  although  that  Is  another 
story  as  Kipling  says.  >,„Tr«,T. 

Among  the  old  actors  we  had  McKean 
Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  who 
were  great  in  "Macbeth,"  and  Edwin 

Forest  In  "Jack  Cade,"  and  Edwin 
Booth  in  his  classic  Hamlet  and  Riche- 
lieu and  then  occasionally,  ^^  ilHam 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Vincent  and  the 
Immortal  Museum  stock  company  play- 
ers of  whom  nothing  in  the  later  days 
has  ever  taken  their  place.  In  our 
hearts.  But  to  repeat  names  is  [ 
but  giving  a  catalog  of  what  we 
enjoyed  later  in  the  old  Museum  in  Bos- 
ton and  In  the  Howard  and  the  Boston, 
but  comparison  they  say  is  invidious, 
but  I  would  not  omit  from  the  list 
the  Morris  brothers  minstrels  and  Dome 
Bidwell,  and  Myers  In  the  "Ticket  of 
Leave  Man,"  and  so  many  others  which 
memory  falls  to  recall,  "lost  to  sight 
but  to  memory  dear.  "  which  ^_how9  we 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:    .  ^ 

T?eadine  the  letter  of  G.  F.  D.  or 
Aug  14,  regarding  his  first  play,  impels, 
me  to  4sk  whether  any  ^^"^r^^^^^l 
mv  first  play,  "The  French  Spj .  This 
wis  given  in  the  country  town  w^hcTC  I 
nved^a  traveling  company  and  there, 
was  an  afterpiece,  "The  Wandering  Min-, 
Ttrll  "  in  the  course  of  which  was  sung 
"Viu'iklns  and  His  Dinah."  It  must  ha^^ 
been  nearly  or  quite  50  y^^^^^^ 

bv  the  Spy,  even  though  I  failed  wholly  ' 
to  understand  the  story.    "The  Wander-  , 
ing  Minstrel"  was  long  my  ideal  ot  com- 
nelling  humor.    From  my  faint  recoUec- 
Uons^I  think  "The  Fr«"-i}  ^py"  must  | 
have  been  a  story  of  the  French  In  Al- 
I  giers.    I  do  not  remember  the  names  of 
any  of  the  actors. 

Later  I  saw  "The  Drummer  Boy,  ot 
which  you  speak,  though  in  my  version 
I  think  it  was  "The  Drummer  Boy  of 
ihe  .Shenandoah"  not  ShUoh.  This  play  j 
I  think,  was  generally  given  by  local 
Llent,  knd  they  varied  the  title  to  suit  , 
the  audience.  E.  A.  PACKARD,  j 

Boston. 


Notes  About  the 
Theatre,  Music 


The    House  of 
Commons  section 
of  the  London  Ap- 
peal Tribunal  has 
and  MusiciaJlS  (jeclded  that  pic- 
ture    theatres     are     not  necessary 
to  the  national  interest.  We  quote  from 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"The    first    applicant    for  exemption 
from  military  service  yesterday  wp5  a 
cinematograph  film  renter,  "^h"  aPPf,^'%^ 
on  the  ground  of  exceptional  obhgations 
He  said  he  had  invested  about  £2000  n 
the  business,  and  his  stock  was  worth 
la  similar  amount.    His  business  chiefly 
consisted  of  tiuying  films  a,nd  renting 
'  them   out.    He   had   taken   over  four 
1  variety  cinematograph  theatres,  several 
*  of  these  being  in  the  provinces.  He  was 
'allowed  a  month  In  which  to  arrange 
.his  aflTalrs.    The  second  case  concerned 
1  a    departmental    manager     for  whom 
I  Messrs.    Pathe    Freres    (English)  ap- 
~,aled.    It  was  stated  that  the  man  s 
duty  was  to  arrange  for  the  whole  of 
the    serial    films    Is.sued    by    the  flm 
throughout  the  country.    One  hundred 
and^  sixtv  employe.,  of  the  English  com- 
pany were  ..orvins,  and  thoy  wo.-e  only 


Imiri     ,i  n   in  fur"  head    of  dtljai't* 

merits.  In  this  case  a  fortnight  was  al 
(owed.  ■ 

Rodolpha  Berger,  cortiposer  of  oper- 
ettas and  waltzes,  killed  himself  at  Bar- 
celona early  last  month.  An  Austrian 
by  birth,  he  was  the  most  Parisian 
Parisians.  His  three  brothers  were  nat- 
uralized and  two  are  now  in  the  French 
army.  Although  he  lived  In  Paris  si/ce 
he  was  9  years  old— he  died  when  Ije 
was  53— he  never  took  the  oath  of  French 
allegiance,  so  when  war  broke  out  hi 
Went  to  Spain  to  escape  Imprisonment 
His  large  fortune  was  left  to  a  promi- 
nent milliner  in  Paris. 

Raymon  Moore,  tenor  and  sons'  writer 
died  on  Aug.  15  in  the  Coney  Islani 
Hospital.  With  Cy  Warman  he  wrot« 
"Sweet  Marie." 

Edward  Sheldon's  play  "Romance" 
was  performed  for  the  350th  consecutivl 
time  at  the  Lyrio  Theatre,  London, 
Aug.  14. 

Robert  E.  Keane  succeeded  Raymond 
Hitchcock  in  "Mr.  Manhattan,"  when 
that  piece  was  played  on  Aug.  5  for  the 
151  .st  time  at  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre. 

There  is  talk  of  producing-  d'Tndy'3 
"Saint  Chrlstophe,"  Magnard's  "Guei^ 
roeur"  and  Granaddj's  "Goyescat"  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  within  the 
next  y%jf. 

Rutland  Boughton's  music  drama.'The 
Round  Table,"  was  performed  at  the 
Glastonbury  Festival  last  motith.  "This 
work  shows  the  young  Arthur  overcom- 
ing internal  dissensions  in  his  kingdom 
by  sending  the  knights  on  the  quest  of 
the  Grail.  It  also  shows  his  weakness 
In  warcraft,  one  of  the  factors  in  his 
ultimate  downfall."  Gwen  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  a  daughter  of  the  baritone,  tooR 
part  in  the  performance. 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  will  begin 
tour  of  the  principal  Knglish  provincial 
theatres  tomorrow  with  a  new  play  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  bearing  title  "We 
Can't  be  as  Bad  as  all  That!" 

A  new  play  of  modern  life  by  Henry 
Hamilton  and  the  late  Cecil  Raleigh  will 
be  produced  at  Drury  Lane  about  the 
middle  of  this  month. 

London  newspapers  published  on  Aug. 
14  a  dispatcli  from  Melbourne  saying 
that  Mme.  Melba  was  suffering  from  a 
bad  attack  of  influenza. 

Tracing  the  moral  degradation  of  the/ 
theatre  to  Ibsenite  influences  would  im-i 
ply  that  the  Norwegian  dramatist  is  thq 
author  of  most  of  the  bedroom  farce^ 
now  exhibited  on  Broadway.— New  Torh 
aveainsfxaV   

A  curious  an  drather  pathetnTlIttle  lit- 
erary auction  took  place  recently.  It 
seems  to  have  occuired  simultaneously 
to  the  two  distinguished  Italian  compos- 
ers—Puccini and  Mascagni— that  Ouida's 
etory,  "Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes." 
,would  provide  a  good  libretto  for  an 
opera.  The  English  publisher  was  ap- 
proached on  the  matter  of  copyright,  but 
he.  was  powerless  in  the  matter,  Mi.ss 
3g  la  Ramee  having  died  intestate  at 
Viareggio,  the  right  of  the  disposal  of 
|her  property  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  town  clerk.  That  individual  put  the 
'opyright  up  to  auction,  and  the  rival 
i'lhlishers  who  backed  the  composers,  I 
i'i  against  each  other  for  it.  Mascagni's  ' 
ilisher  secured  it  for  f. 6000.— London 
ily  Chronicle. 

larry  Lauder's  play  was  produced  at 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5, 
■  r  its  performances  in  this  country. 
^!     Lauder  has  attempted  little  more 
'  ti  to  extend  a  string  from  which  will 
ig  re\  ivals  of  his  own  Scottish  crea- 
iis  and  his  own  Scottish  songs."  As 
had  other  engagements  his  part  was  j 
j  aken  by  J.  H.  Scotland. 
I   .John   Spencer   Curwen,   president  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association,  died  last 
month.    There  is  a  movement  In  Eng- 
land to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
his  father's  birth,  Nov.  14,  for  the  Rev. 
John  Curwen  did  more  than  others  to 
I'-velop  and  popularize  this  system  of 
leaching.    There  will  be  a  service  for 
children  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lon- 
lon,  with  a  choir  of  several  thousand 
youngsters. 

Sir  Thomas    Beecham  will  resume 
operatic  performances  at  the  Aldwych 
Theatre,  London,  next  month.     He  is 
roud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  conducted 
opera  for  36  weeks  in  war  time. 

"He  went  further,  and  declared  that, 
n  his  opinion,  such  a  record  would  haVe 
been  well-nigh  impossible  before  the 
w;ir.  Here  was  no  paradox,  or,  as  Sir 
Thomas  was  careful  to  explain,  it  was 
only  after  recent  experiences  had  con- 
'u.sively  proved  the  contrarj-,  that  the 
London  public  renounced  their  old,  and 
leep-rooted,  conviction  that  native 
singers  were  useless  for  the  needs  of 
operatic  stage.  It  was  too  early 
said,  to  attempt  to  predict  what 
might  happen  after  the  war.  But  at 
■  ost  he  ventured  to  hope  that  opera  in 
16  vernacular  was  now  flrmlv  rooted  in 
I r  soil,  and  would  grow  into  something 
lat  the  public  would  never  allow  to 
U  nguish  for  want  of  adequate  sup- 
port." 

We  are  a  long  way.  happily,  from 
those  days  when  the  opinion  was  wide" 
-Id  that  nothing  good  (musi6ally)  could  i 
-me  out  of  England.    Time  was    as ' 
..^uy  of  us  still  remember,  when  native 
smsers  even  were  not  above  concealing 
or  trying  to  conceal-their  nationality 
bv  appearing  m  public  under  a  foreign 
.  iinding  name.     (Was  not   that  true 
shman-from  Tipperary-_and  popular 
'      Allan  James  Foley,  known  far  and  I 
wide  as  "Sig.   Foil"?)    And  of  course  I 
re  have  been  other  similar  instance? 
C  obably  out  of  a  settled  conviction  thai 
rytnmg  bearing  a  foreign  label  was 
rly  to  meet  with  greater  acceptance 
■<  nnvthlns  frankly  British  arose  an  ■ 
lous  fashion,  Which  developed 


Into  a  la.-,[in„  ci.n  ,  trnu..;-,.    'j'Ui.^.  vvas""triel 
absurd  habit  adopted  by  native  com- 1 
posers  of  giving  a  foreign  title  to  their  I 
works,  even  the  least  pretentious.  Thus  ! 
a  "Melody"  was  not  reckoned  an  attract-  ! 
ive  enough  designation  for  some  little 
piece  of  simple  sentiment ;  so  it  was 
!  christened  a  "Meiodie."    The  habit  en- 
I  dures  to  this  day.  Thus,  In  a  recent  list 
of  publications  we  find  native  composi- 
tions bearing  such  titles  as  "Souvenir  de 
I^rintenips,"     "Chant     Sans     Paroles,"  i 
"Chanson  de  Nuit,"  "Minuet  Nuptiale"  | 
and  "Reve  d'une  Colomblne."   What  on 
earth  is  amiss  with  "A  Spring  Memory,"  | 
"Song  Without  Words,"  or  "A  Song  of' 
Night"?    And  is  there  any  conceivable! 
reason  why  a  composer  should  choose  I 
Buch  a  title  as  "Minuet  Nuptiale"  ex-! 
cept  his  ignorance  of  the  French  Ian-  ' 
guage  and  liis  dislike,  seemingly,  of  his 
own'?   .A.S  for  "Reve  d'une  Colomblne," 
it  is,  of  course,  merely  mongrel.  Cannot 
these  affectations — or   call   them  what 
you  will — be  dropped?  The  thing  is  ab- 
surd.   But  worse  than  absurd,  we  vent- 
ure to  suggest,  at  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent,   is    the    kind    of    aberration  that 
prompts  a  British  composer  to  publish 
some  pieces  under  the  style  and  title  of 
"Fantasiestuscke."    Does  he  really  im- 
agine that  his  compositions  will  have  a 
better  sale  because  they  bear  a  German 
label  ? — lyondon  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  Sister-lp-Law,"  a  new  "light 
comedy"  by.Cvril  Hallward,  was  pro- 
duced at  Wyndham's  Theatre,  London, 
Aug.  3. 

"There  are  such  good   things   In  It 
that  one  would  probably  say,  'How  very 
j  little  would  make  it  a  popular  work-a- 
I  day     success.'  "     This,     in   case  the 
comedy  had  been  produced  at  a  "trial 
matinee." 

"But  when  it  Is  produced  straight 
away  for  an  after-dinner  West  end  run, 
one  realizes  that  what  is  wanted  under 
these  circumstances  is  complete 
achievement,  '  however  small,  rather 
than  promise,  however  bright.  Accord- 
ingly, one  must  confess  to  one's  doubts 
about  'The  Sister-ln-Law.'  It  has  a 
capital  idea  at  the  back  of  it,  and 
plenty  of  happy  dialogue;  but  it  sug- 
gests cleverer  things  than  it  fulfills,  and 
It  finishes  oft  in  a  long,  needless,  and 
foolish  Irrelevance,  which  is  neither 
funny  nor  true,  and  logically  of  no  par- 
ticular Interest  to  anyone — except,  pos- 
sibly, the  author  himself  and  a  much- 
respected  dramatic  critic."  The  story 
is  told  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"The  fact  is  that  'The  Slster-ln-Iaw* 
sets  out  to  be  a  comedy  of  character, 


but  the  characters  do  not  develop,  and 
we  are  left  after  the  opening  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  what  would  be  very 
makeshift  stuff  even  as  farce.  We  are 
Invited  to  the  flat  of  a  playwright  (Mr. 
Nigel  Playfair),  whose  wife  (Miss 
Christine  Silver)  has  had  her  sister 
staying  there  for  something  over  two 
years.  The  sister-in-law,  who  is  quite 
a  charming  young  person,  domiriates  the 
household— is,  in  fact,  a  variant  upon 
the  mother-in-law  of  commoner  tradi- 
tion. The  playwright  has,  however, 
a  dragon-like  sister  (Miss  Marie  II- 
lington)  who  does  her  best  to  drive  the 
sister-in-law  away  by  sheer  rudeness. 
The  playwright  tries  adroiter  methods 
by  inciting  a  stockbroker  (Mr.  Sam 
Sothern)  to  propose.  The  stockbroker's 
ardor,  unfortunately,  anticipates  his  in- 
tended proposal.  He  gets  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  there  Is  no  end  of  a  quarrel. 
In  which  the  playwright  himself  be- 
comes involved.  The  quarrel  ends  in 
the  stockbroker  offering  to  marry  the 
sister-in-law  aJid  to  allow  the  play- 
wright's wife  to  live  with  them.  This 
arrangement,  to  the  stockbroker's  own 
consternation,  is  accepted.  So  we  get 
to  the  last  act,  with  the  sisters  in  the 
stockbroker's  flat,  and  the  situation 
reversed.  Upon  this,  unfortunately, 
having  been  unable  to  hit  upon  any 
really  fresh  and  clever  'resolution'  to 
his  plot,  Mr.  Hallward  treats  us  instead 
to  a  piece  of  belated  semi-'spoof,'  by 
j  which  the  playwright  is  supposed  to 
have  written  a  play,  and  this  is  the  play 
he  playwright  wrote,  while  the  play- 
wright's sister  proves  to  be  married  to 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  'Morning 
Post'  (which  is  rather  hard  upon  Mr. 
G.  E.  Morrison,  who  is  married  al- 
ready!) and  at  curtain-fall  they  all  go 
off  to  the  theatre.  The  play  Is  ex- 
ceedingly well  acted;  indeed,  the  com- 
pany could  easily  have  made  a  big 
success  with  any  play  that  had  given 
them  anything  like  a  chance.  Miss 
Mary  O'Farrell.  a  young  actress  who 
recently  distinguished  herself  in  a 
Stage  .Society  performance,  could  evl- 
dentl.v  have  made  a  character  out  of 
the  sister-in-law  if  there  had  been  a 
character  to  make.  But  there  was  none. 
We  start  out  hoping  that  there  is.  In 
the  end,  however,  the  sister-in-law  be- 
comes a  mere  repetition  of  the  wife. 


was  written,  and  has  since  been  played 
by  John  McCuUough  and  Robert  Down- 
ing.    Other  of  his  plays  which  found 
producers   were   "Oraloosa"   and   "The  : 
Broker  of  Bogota."    Complete  and  frag-  : 
mentary  manuscripts  of  12  plays  come  | 
to  the  institution  from  which  Dr.  Bird  ' 
graduated.    The  letters  are  from  lead-  ; 
ing  men  of  letters  and  players  of  the 
time.     What   part  of  the  manuscripts  • 
win  be  published,  and  when,  we  are  not  ' 
told. — New  York  Evening  Post.  j 
"Howard  and  Son,"  a  little  play  by  J.  ; 
D.  Beresford  and    Kenneth  Richmond, 
Was  produced  at  the  Coliseum,  London, 
Aug.  14,  by  Sir  George  Alexander,  who 
took  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony  Howard,  a 
business  man,  "gray,  slightly  bald,  but 
debonair,  quite  like Throgmorton  Street." 
His  firm  is  failing  on  account  of  the 
war.    His  only  son  is  wounded  at  the 
front.    There   Is   one    hope  of   safety ; 
"Biggin,  an  engaging  soul,"  will  pay  the 
firm  £25,000  if  it  will  frank  a  cargo  of 
"steel  castings  under  its  name  to  Swe- 
den, but  the  phrase  "steel  castings"  is  a 
1  blind  for  copper    Ingots    designed  for 
'trans-shipment  to  Germany.  .Sir  Anthony 
orders  Biggin  to  leave  the  room.  Biggin 
taunts  him  with    approaching  failure. 
"There  is  a  firm  even  older  than  Howard 
and  Son."  the  old  man  answered,  "and 
that  Is — England."   "What  of  your  son?  " 
says  Biggin.   "My  son,"  replied  Sir  An- 
thony, who  has  just  opened  a  telegram 
"is  dead."  ' 

"Hamlet"  was  performed  on  Aug.  11 
by  Miss  Baylis's  repertory  company 
from  the  Old  Vic  at  the  Shakespeare  . 
Festival  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  ' 
Times  published  this  review:  "The  pro- 
duction included  act  IV.,  scenes  2  and  3, 
which  are  rarely  seen  on  the  stage,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  notable  points  In 
the  stage  'business.'  In  the  mad  scene 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  back  to  the 
first  quarto  stage  direction:  'Enter 
Ofelia,  playing  on  a  Lute,  and  her  halre 
downe  singing,'  instead  of  following  the 
usual  mcdern  way  laid  down  by  Rowe: 
'Enter  Ophelia,  fantastically  drest,  with 
Straws  and  Flowers.'  The  flowers  which 
she  distributed  existed  only  in  her  fancy, 
and  one  was  spared  the  spectacle  of  aii 
Ophelia  who  loolted  like  a  Piccadilly- 
circu."  flower  girl.  Again,  when  Miss 
Beatrice  Wilson  entered  as  the  Queen 
with  the  news  of  Ophelia's  death,  she  ' 
carried  In  her  hands  the  drowned  w^om- 
an's  dripping  garment.  Mr.  Stack's 
make-up  as  Hamlet  vividly  suggested 
the  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  In  the  part 
In  the  Memorial  picture  gallery,  and 
after  all  had  left  the  grave,  he  returned 
and  dropped  into  it  a  rose— a  touch 


which  Is  traditionally  reputed  to  hava 
been  devised  by  Charles  Kean." 


'Till 

Eulenspiegel"  as 
a  Russian  Ballet 


K  1  o  h  a  r  d 
Strauss'a  "Ttn 
E  u  lenspiesel,"' 
generally  con- 
sidered ona  ot 
the  most  significant  works  of  oontempa- 
rary  musical  compositions,  is  to  b«  used 
as  the  basis  for  a  new  ballet  which 
has  been  worked  out  by  Waslav  Nijln- 
sky,  the  Russian  dancer,  and  will  ba 
used  by  him  during  the  coming  season 
of  the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe.    It  will 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  open- 
ing bill  of  the  ballet  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  on  Oct.  9. 

In  musical  circles  the  event  ia  likely 
to  cause  more  discussion  than  any  alm- 
ilar  one  since  Isadora  Duncan  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  dancing  t« 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  with 
the  difference  that  in  this  case  the  com- 
poser of  th4B  music  Is  aUve  and  capable 
of  expressing  his  views  on  the  matter 
and  is  said  to  have  given  the  project 
his  approval,  and  even  to  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  offering  to  rewrite  por- 
tions of  the  music,  which  Nijinsky  Is 
declared  to  have  told  him  was  unneces- 
sary, f 

The  Russian  dancer  is  now  at  the 
Malvern  in  Bar  Harbor,  where  Robert 
Edmund  Jones,  the  American  scenic 
painter,  who  has  been  selected  to  de- 
sign the  costumes  and  settings  for  this 
ballet  and  others  has  gone  to  confer 
with  him.  Word  of  their  plans  for 
"Till  Eulenspiegel"  has  reached  this 
city. 

Concertgoers  who  are  familiar  with 
Strauss's  famous  work  will  be  interest- 
ed in  hearing  that  as  Nijinsky  has  de- 
vised the  choreography  for  the  ballet, 
many  of  the  incidents  which  appear  In 
the  composer's  elaborate  "program"  for 
his  music  are  to  be  translated  almost 
literally  to  the  stage,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  work  is  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  producers. 

Nijinsky  will  appear  as  Till  In  hla 
various  disguises,  and  the  other  nrin- 
and  Miss  O'Farrell  has  nothing  else  to  cipal  characters  will  be:  A  noblewoman 
do  but  look  bright,  which  is  always  a  clergymen  and  professors  The  seen* 
strain  when  there  is  an  absence  of  any-  will  be  a  market  place  with  courthouse 
thing  in  particular  to  look  bright  about. !  In  a  city  of  the  middle  ages  Mr  Jones 
In  the  playwright's  case  also  the  char- i  will  carry  out  the  13th  century  idea  in 
acter  is  that  of  a  mere  'boob'  (as  the]  the  costuming,  and  the  stage  setting 
Americans  say),  who  would  never  have.;  will  be  atmospheric  and  fantastic 
written  a  play  worth  looking  at  for  two!-  The  dancer  has  devised  the  followlna 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Nigel  Playfair  did  not!  story  to  embodv  the  program  of 
appear  bent  on  dispelling  the  imp/es-  strauss's  music  as  neariy  as  p6ssible  In 
sion.     Mr.     Sam  Sothern,  Miss     Marielthe  te'-ms  of  ballet' 

lUington  and  Miss  Christine  Silver!  Till  enters  among  a  crowd  of  villagers 
were  all  as  good  as  could  be  and  sc^,  dressed  as  a  buffoon.  With  many  quip., 
w.=  ivTr  TT,.^»ft       =  ,o=t.=...  >.„H.,..-    I         practical  jokes,  he  causes  confu- 


was  Mr.  Hignett  as  a  last-act  butler.' 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  haSj 

recently  come  into  possession  of  manu- 
I  script  plays,  poems,  letters,  and  miscel- 
I  laneous  papers  by  Robert  Montgomery 


sion  and  turmoil  among  the  peasants. 
This  Is  Till  Eulenspiegel  in  his  proper 
pc'son  of  a  "merry  rogue"  as  he  was 
described  in  the  old  German  folkbook 


-r  n         Arrival  6f-a^Toup  Sf  cTerfyiBei 

I  fill  vanishes  to  reappear  as  a  clergy- 
[man  and  make  fun  of  the  rioth.  He 
later  returns  dres.sed  as  a  chevalier.  He 
Pays  elaborate  court  to  a  young  noble- 
Woman  who  comes  through  the  market 
place,  but  he  is  repulsed.  He  takes  it 
hard  and  vows  that  thereafter  his  wit 
shall  be  tinctured  with  malice. 

He  has  an  opportunity  for  this  41- 
rectly,  for  a  group  of  professors  arrive 
on  the  scene.  Till  appears  garbed  like 
one  of  them  and  proceeds  to  put  a 
highly  involved  probleV  in  metaphysics 
before  them.  They  wrangle  over  it. 
lill  shyly  aiding  first  one  side  then  the 
otlier  until  each  is  In  a  frenzy  of  verbal 
combat,  while  he  makes  it  plain  to  tha 
crowd  that  ho  la  simply  interested  In 
having  the  professors  furnish  amuse, 
ment  for  all  of  them. 

As  they  see  through  his  purpose  and 
attempt  to  lay  hold  of  him.  he  again 
disfppears.    The  next  time  he  returns, 
^  It  IS  in  his  garb  of  a  buffoon.  He  now 
i|  makes   inflammatory   speeches  to  the 
I!  populace  and  stirs  them  to  wild  ex- 
;  citemeiit.    He  is  arrested  by  the  clergy- 
I  men  and  the  professors  come  down  out 
of  the  courthouse  to  sentence  him  to 
;  death.    As    they    take  him  away  for 
execution  the  crowd  is  sad  and  silent. 
;  But  the  spirit  of  Till  appears  to  them. 
;  again  his  gay  self.    He  will  live  for- 
1  ever  and  the  crowd  is  glad  and  take* 
.  up  its  merrymaking  again. 
!     The  story  is  told  that  Nijinsky  com- 
;  posed  the  ballet  during  his  internment 
n   Austria   last   year,   the   Idea  belnft 
brought  to  his  mind   by   hearing  the 
work  performed  at  concerts.    After  ha 
had  worked  out  a  ballet  to  go  with  tha 
music  he  communicated  with  Strauss, 
and  the  later  visited  him.    Strauss  had 
written  a  ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Jo- 
seph.''   for    the    Diaghileff  company, 
though  this  was  not  produced  while 
Nijinsky  was  connected  with  the  ballet 
He  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  aa 
delighted  with  the  proposed  conversion 
of  "Till  Eulenspiegel"   to  ballet  uses. 
Nijinsky  told  him  he  had  been  able  to 
visualize   the   whole   action    from  tha 
score  as  it  existed  and  there  would  be 
no  need  of  changes  which  Strauss  Is 
■said   to  have  offered  to  make.— New 
York  Times,  Aug.  27. 


Frank  Harris's        when  miss  Maud 

Appreciation  of  -^^'l^".  loudly  her- 
M-»«J  flii  aided  as  the  dar- 

JVlaud  Allan  Ung  of  Europe,  the 
pet  of  crowned  heads  and  aristocracy, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Boston,  tha 
beauty  of  her  arms  and  hands  excited 
enthusiasm.  Frank  Harris,  joining  the 
band  of  titled  gushers,  laid  his  tribute 
of  jewelled  words  at  the  dancer's  feet  In 
a  recent  number  of  the  Musical  Cour- 
rier: 

I  "In  the  second  renaissance  of  art,  which 
may  be  said  roughly  to  have  begun  with 
the  20th  century,  dancing  holds  an  hon- 
orable place.  The  Russian  ballet  taught 
every  one  that  the  classic  dancing  of  the 
Flench  and  Italian  stage  had  coma  to 
life  again- a  diviner  life. 

"Side  by  side  with  this  revival,  the 
genius  of  the  individual  has  manifested 
Itself  just  as  triumphantly.    The  dancing 
of  Maud  Allan  is  as  significant  as  the 
rebirth  of  the  ballet.     Alone  and  un- 
heralded she  came  to  London  In  1908  and 
!  took  the  town  by  storm.    All  art  is  per- 
sonal in  appeal, 'and  I  may  therefore  be 
allowed  to  describe  the  Impression  her 
1  dancing  made  upon  me.    I  had  seen  the 
Russian   ballet   in   St.   Petersburg  and 
Moscow;  had  enjoyed  the  gitanas  danc- 
ing in  Seville,  and  the  nautch  girls  of 
the  East,  and  in  Fez  and  Biskra  had 
learned  how  magically  tense  a  sensual- 
ji.'im  could  express  Itself  in  pose  and  ges- 
ture.    Yet  the  dancing  of  Maud  Allan 
)  enlarged   my  conception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  art.     She  appeared  first 
m  the  'Waltz  Caprice'  of  Rubenstein. 
and  took  my  breath.    Here  was  joy  e.-c- 
i  pressed  as  I  had  never  imagined  it  could 
be  expressed,  pure  joy,  the  happy  gaiety 
of  a  child,  tripping,  bounding  hither  and 
thither,  out  of  sheer  llghtheartedness. 
I  could  not  help  smiling;  every  one  waa 
smiling'  with  innocent  sympathy. 

"The  mufio  quickened  and  the  dancer's 
movements  thrilled,  took  oh  a  touch  of 
wildness— the  happy  girl  child  became 
a  faun  intoxicated  with  the  delight  of 
life.  whirling.  pirouetting,  floating, 
springing  on  the  exultant  notes,  palpi- 
tating with  pleasure— a  human  mote  In 
a  sunbeam  of  jo.v. 

"The  end  left  us  all  with  hot  cheek*, 
breathles.s. 

"And  so  Maud  Allan  lives  in  my  mem- 
ory— as  a  sort  of  Shelley  creature ;  an 
unbodied  joy  whose  race  has  just  begun, 
and  also  as  a  tragic  masque  of  woman's 
passion  that  can  embrace  death  itself, 
lend  warmth  to  his  clay  cold  lips." 

!         THE  MUSICxU,  HOUR 


Bird,  an  American  dramatist,  born  in;  from  -^fiich  Strauss  derived  the  "pro- 
180G,  who.so  pi6ce  "The  Gladiator"  wa3|grani"  as  the  basis  of  his  music. 


'I  hv  Edwin  Forrest,  for  whom  it 


:     A  celebrated   string  quartet  pur 
il  poses  to  give  its  concerts  in  Boston 
jjthis  seaspri  in  the  afternoon  insteaii 
jj  of  tlie  evening}. -  hoping  thereby  lo 
|iattr;ict   a  larger  number  of  pa>Mn:; 
I  hearer.s.     The    experiment    will  ho. 
j  watched  with  interest.     Will  excel- 
lent   music,    admirably    played,  be 
more  iileasing  to  tlie  ear  and  a  more 
r./owerfu!  magnet  at  the  box   '-nj  r 
than  when  it  is  heard  at  nisjlii 


68 


,>  loir^  ,.rele>reJ  the  aUernoon., 
.ithoiigli  they  a.linii  ihiu  il>ey  are  in, 
iaer  fettle  after  ilarU. 

\  few   veuis  ago  there    was  au 
effort  in  ciermauy  to  brin?  about  a 
reform  in  cone,  rt  halls.    Many  artl- 
.       wera  written  urgins  tlie  tieces- 
of  unseen  orchestras  and  choral 
■  ties,  the  a.lvanta?e  oC  a  dmily 
Some  writers  went  so 
that  a  solo  !>inger  or 


glvinm  it  i  "lals.  ^^[^        „g,-oos  to  put  an 


•  ■alhlpen.  atiraou-.l  In  .-I'U^  ot 
.,H,V  amus.Hl  at  the  ihoiiglit  of  a 


to  h<>r  gnveMrs  and  Ro  wUl.  her  guardian 
lo  live  quietly  in  the  couiUr)  .  ■ 

Here  Calhleen  teaches  him  love.  M 
meJody  of  youth.    He  l.s  an  a,.t  pup.l  and 


led  hall, 
.is  to  say 


his  eccleslaBlical  sobriety  soon  (>^^^-^ 
newspaper  account  of  Cathleen's  rela- 
Uon^  w^th  Lord  Kiltartan  all  but  end.s 

le^f  comes  to  claim  bis 
Cathleen  returns  h.s  r.ng  and  -^"t*;"^^ 
strikes  him.  Hot-headed  Ph.l  OGr^dj 
i.r.'e^  \nthony  to  a  duel  wuh  his  rnai. 
Pa"or  Pau°  fearful  for  Anthony's  ca- 
reer orders  him  back  to  Kom^.  Th  « 
reer.  orci  ^  ^^^^^^       disclose  their  feel- 


s  Tot   a    ....... lolvsisl.     II-  <iv..-i 

Ipend  time  in  developing  character.  H 
ha.s  no  high  and  holy  ""^^'o"-^  . 
Wnllidav  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  his 
^ncerfty    for  in     the  third  act.  when  1 
no  one  ^«  looking,  he  takes  a  pull  at  the 
SLk  handed  over  by  Cusick.  the  ex- 
p?^ssm^.  who  had  been  turned  from 

^^.^tn^s^t^nheffi^f 

^^^--rScir-i^oi^^h: 


in  T^Ir.  Niblo's 
curtain 


MrXiblo-s  spirits  are  unflagging,  lie! 
^^continually  v.vacious,  but  not  m^a 
aggressive 


manner. 


Is  con 

lTl7n    was   a-dro.l  expressman. 
^^^J^,^t::ri^=^ab,e  young:, 
Granger      Miss  bowry  was  appropri-.  i 


Mr.  I 
very ; 
Mr.  Pratt! 


and  .-^oidicrs  have  been  grouped  i 
lirected  by  a  master  hand. 
A  large  orchestra  played    appropriate  j 
music  and  there  was  .singing  by  a  chor- 
us.  A  larse  audience  was  interested  and  | 
appreciati\e. 

toIinmasked 
in  'the  little 
girl  next  door' 


er  of  an  instrument  ^'-"'d.  not  l^tens  0,e  .o^.J^^to^^  .  ^l^l^Vr  wUh  the  t^^m„the 


-een  by  tbe  audience,  that  there|  (^"a;p^.on,pi,shed. 

end.  The  character  drawing  is  clever, 
shrewd.  reaHstic. 


i.orsonality.   A  few  argued  that  all 
.icerts  should  take  place  in  the 
riiini:.  because  the  mind  of  the 
.  uerVas  then  fresher  and  more 
H-epI  ive  than  later.  The  music  would 
..  heard  before  the  ear  was  dulled 

its  relation  with  a  stomach  suffer-  . 
;So:  the  -ormity  ot  a  lunchec^;, -^^o^^^^ 
a  dinner. 


The  lines  are  amus- 
iO  provides  an  oppor- 


ing.    Ueland  of  1830  provides  an  oppor 
nl 

SI 

Miss  r.or^..--  title     role  In 

has  another  conge- 
There  is  marked  improvenier.t 


eaciue 
cast. 


scenes.     The  piece  is 
Florence  Martin,  remembered  for 


md  naturally  girlish, 
ct  with  the  talk  m 
jt  the  temperance  hotel  is 


he"  pl/formanc'e' of  the  title  role 
Mv  Heart."  has  anol 
There  i.s  marked  irr 
t  did  not  occur  to  this  ;  ;;;=*;er  work.    She  has  lost  the  stiffnc  > 


•  The 

these  are  in  comedv  sp  .it.  ^^.ith 
,ng  acts  are  extrav  agantb  fa  cica^  ^^^^^ 
dialogue  that  IS  geneiaio 

often  ^-^^^'the  Tudiences  that 

.greatly  enJo>ed  b>  ,  p^rk 

■welcomed    the    orevMv-r    ot  the 

Square  Tlieatre  urn 

of  Mr.  Wright. 


which,  unfortunat. 


,le  band  of  reformers  that  a  large!;the  ^J'„^P^^;;f,^^he" "result  of  too  Ion 


women 


value 


iir'stoclT-com^ni^^  Sh. 


peric 


,muer  of  men  and 
rasic  chienv  as  an  aid  to  digestion.] 
lence   their   fondness   for  musical 
amedies.    Desiring  music  at  dinner 
u  hotel  or  restaurant,  they  thusham- 
or  the  dige.3tive  process  before  the 
of  the  curtain. 
Will  the  program. of  a  string  quar- 
t  however  excellent  the  players,  be  ^ 
stronger  attraction  than  luncheon  i,  „,on  in.^elii 
Uh  bridge?    The  greater  part  otattj    Mr,  . Tyna^^^^^^ 
uernoon  audience  will  necessarily  J  the  reauisite  dash^ 

o  composed  of  women.  During  tHe  ll,  ,„ey  when  his  thoughts  turned 
ast  seasons  there  has  oecn  a  faUlng  i 


^ow  has  -spontaneity.  authority  and^^^^ 
rr^^^^tr.^"e^?fncr sent^: 

'"-ro^^f^h^/K^^'t.r^:^: 

■■■»encc,  humor  and  hne.sse. 
The  greater  part  of  an  i|   Mr.  Tynan^played  ArO^  tuTl'^r^^'.r^ 


^^^"^•^"HtA'odTr^he  other  colonist. 


•  n  in  the  size  and  quality  of  after- 
noon audiences  at  week-day  recitals.  | 
\ow  and  then  a  pianist  or  a  singer  j 
fortunate.    Few  visitors  do  i 

»  than  pay  expenses.   And  cham- 1  ;  ,pst,ectlvely  excellent.. 

her  concerts,  which  are  supposed      !  H^jr'gan          /^^^^^^             „  , 

.ratify  the  higher  order  of  music-  ^„»,^tH,uted  an  ^^^ort.nt  ^.s^  ot 
lovers  have  not  been  well  supported,  '^^"^^j  <^„,„r.  Other  members  of  the  com. 

There  have  been  morning  concerts  pany  ^eire  efficient.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


may 
more  than  pay 


■ere.  concerts  in  which  artists  of  ac- 
!  nowledged  worth  took  part.    Last  ^ 
reason  thev  were  not  pecuniarily  suc- 
cessful.   Onlv  the  melomaniac  in  a> 
,  itv  of  business  wishes  to  hear  music 
;,efore  noon.  The  question  now  comes  , 
■  ip    How  many  in  Boston  are  dis- 1 
i,osed  to  hear  music  in  the  afternoon, 
or  even  in  the  evening?    We  do  not 
refer  to  certain  civic  "institutions.' 

the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
.he  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
\pollo  Club.  A?  for  Messrs.  Paderew- 
ski  Kreisler.  McCormack.  people  go 
1^0  hear  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
'as  many  make  a  point  of  visiting 
I  N'ew  York  once  a  year. 


HOLMS  STREET  THEATRE:  "Th* 
Melody  of  Youth."  a  romanUc  Irish 
play  In  three  acts,  by  Brandon  Tynan. 
First  performance  In  Boston. 

C»thle»n  Unnett  Florfor*  Marti* 

Marr'  Powers  a«« 

AUi-«  

Sartli  Ann  rowers... 

Il-nry  f*ly  

I'hil  o  Ur.i.lT  

r    -  .    K  '•■>- 


this  afternoon. 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  , 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "H!t-the- 
Trail  Holliday."  a  farce  In  four  acts 
written  by  George  M.  Cohan  from  an 
idea  suggested  by  George  Middleton  and 
Guy  Bolton.  Produced  at  the  Astor 
Theatre.  New  York,  Sept.  13,  1915. 

Billy  Honiday,.,  ■.■^^^^t.X^l 

.Mac  M.  Barnes 
Purnell  B.  Pratt 
John  D.  O'Hara 


Tremont  Theatre.  Thomas  H.  Ince  s 
■i.iema  spectacle  "Civilization"  by  C. 
Gardner  Sullivan.  First  performance  in 
Boston. 

The  KlnK  of  Wredpryfl  Herschcl  Maj-all 

Qoeen  EuBeiile  V*Iis8  Lola  May 

Count  Ferdinand  Howard  HIckrnan 

JCatheryn  Haldeman  Miss  Enid  Markey 

The   Chrlstus  Goorge  Flsner 

Luther  Rolf,  the  Peace  Advocate...... 

.7.  Frank  Burke 

The  Prime  Minister  Chas.  K.  French 

The  Blacksmith   .J.  Barney  Sherry 

His  Son  Jerome  Storm 

His  Daughter  Miss  Ethel  tTllman 

Completely  rebuilt  and  In  attractive 
dress  the  Tremont  Theatre  opened  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  Thomas  H.  Ince's 
cinema  spectacle,  "Civilization."  The 
pcogram  stated  that  the  production  Is 
"dedicated  to  that  vast,  pitiful  army 
whose  tears  have  girdled  the  universe 
—the  mothers  of  the  dead." 

Aside  from  its  impressiveness  as  a 
spectacle  no  more  impassioned  argu- 
ment for  peace  could  be  imagined. 
With  every  means  at  his  command, 
well  versed  in  the  craft  and  cunning 
of  modern  motion  photography,  Mr. 
Ince  has  depicted  In  relentless  and 
bloody  realism  the  horrors  and  carnage 
of  war.  I 
From  peaceful  scenes  In  the  kingdom  j 
of  Wredpryd  where  peasants  cultivate  ] 
their  land  and  honest  workmen  ply 
their  humble  trades,  the  pictures 
change  to  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
Here  the  King  of  Wredpryd,  a  haughty 
monarch  on  conciuest  bent,  signs  the 
decree  wliich  will  send  thousands  to 
their  death.  The  declaration  of  war 
has  its  effect  on  populace  and  nobility. 
The  aristocrats,  sure  of  victory,  send 
their  men   to   battle  with  cheers  and  ' 


Under  the  euphemistic  title,  "The  Lit 
tie  Girl  Next  Door,"  the  life  of  the  un-  j 
derworld  existing  in  the  cities  of  Illinoi.s  i 
before  the  vice   commission  began  11.-=  j 
work  there  and  in  many  cities  ot  tin 
country   todav   is  graphically  depicts 
in  the  lilm  which  began  an  indefinit. 
run  at  Loew's  Globe  Theatre  yesterda' 
afternoon.    The   picture   is   not  a  ro 
mance    the  producers  declare,  and  m 
(loed  romance  of  any  sort  seems  con 
;  i,  iiou.slv  ab.sent.    The  picture  is  m 
M  ipstionablv  stern  realism.  The  attitn.i 
which    Boston   will   adopt   toward  llu 
unmasked  portrayal  of  a  .side  of  in. 
the  details  of  which  many  believe  shouM 
be  suppressed  is  problematical. 

The  picture  Is  decidedly  unusual  boili 
in  plot  and  conception.  It  marks  th. 
first  time  in  history  that  a  legi.slatn 
hodv  has  voted  to  present  its  delibern 
tions  in  this  form,  and  many  promineni 
national  figures  appear  in  the  dim.  Th. 
Illinois  Legislature  has  surely  found  ,i 
means  of  recording  its  work  more  likel:, 
!  to  reach  the  public  than  the  usual  dry 
I  statistical  legislative  reports. 

Unfortunately,  the  sordid  story  of  tlv 
little  girl  who  lived  next  doot  to  M.Ty. 
Edmund  Beall  of  Alton,  111.,  is  not  will 
out  its  parallels.  An  attractive  Im 
schoolgirl,  who  had  led  the  shelter.  ■ 
life  of  the  child  in  the  small  town.  l. 
comes  a  victim  of  the  system  win. 
exists  in  some  cities  for  recruiting  inn. 
cent  girls  to  the  ranks  of  the  sti>  • 
The  death  of  her  father  brings  her  ba. 
to  the  small  town  and  to  a  realizatn- 
of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  .sf 
etv  toward  her  kind.  The  tragedy  of  li 
life  so  aroused  Mayor  Beall  that  1 
sought  and  secured  re-election  to  the 
state  Senate  and  immediately  drafted  a 
bill  calling  for  a  vice  investigation. 

All  the  fncidents  ot  the  life  of  the  un- 
derworld with  which  innu"i^J^^^«  P'f^^l^; 
books  and  reformers-  plea^  have  helped 
to  familiarize  the  public  are  Presented 
n  capsule  form  in  the  scenes  which  fol- 
"w    There  is  every  plot  which  the  fer- 
ine' brain  of  a  scenario   writer  could 
conceive,  in  the  life  histories  ^vhich  tl^e 
denizens  of  the  demi-monde  relate  n 
'.testimony  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mfs.s"n     in  the  picturization  of  these 


1 


he 


life  stories  moving  picture  actresses  are. 


Rev.  T.  B.  Holden. 
Rex  Granger.  . 
Dean  Granger. 


Msrj  Forr 
.Llizie  Hudson  0)lller 
...t'bar'.es  McCarthy 

.■  Wllllom  Harrlgsa 

 William  .1.  Kelly 


 Marr  Slj:iw 

.Harrr  H.irRood 

 Br.iiidon  Tynsn 

I  y  .;   "  Hirrj-,  Neville 

For  many  years  romance  and  comedy 
in  an  Irish  .setting  have  been  synonyms 
f:  for  success  In  theatrical  annals,  and  Mr. 
Tynan'u  play,  given  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  last^^irday  evening  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre,  deserves  a  similar 


Burr  Jayson  ;i'i""„"- ~iioiet*.afI 

'  il?n'^?ainnsV.-. . .  . . .  •  .Frederick  Maynard  ' 

Joe  Curtl.  T^°»H"arom"S 

p^^ge-kHe„dricks::::::c;^H.^^tc^^^ 

^^^S  Holken  ^Hazel  ^owry  j 

Mrs.    Temple  T^^^^a  ^^^^^^^y 

Anna    , _  n - ttI 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.    Holi  dav 
Is  engaged  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  week  to 
tend  bar  at  Granger's  new  hotel  In  a  I 
country    town.      Going    into  ^f^if.Hov 
temperance  hotel  to  be  shaved,  Hollidav 
is  disgusted  by  the  behavior  of  yc-ung 
Granger,  a  cub,  becomes  interested  in 
Mrs.  Temple's  work  for  prohibition  and 
,  and  more  interested  In  Edith,  who  is  a ! 
!  manicure  to  help  her  father,  an  Epis- ; 
copal  rector  who  talks  of  prayer  meet- 1 
Ings.     For  these  reasons  he  delivers  a 
flaming  speech  a-ainst  the  Demon  Rum 
at  a  public  meeting  and  at  once  becomes 
famous.    His  speech  with  his  portrait  is 
published  in  the  New  York  newspapers. 
He  receives  invitations  to  deliver  lec- 
tures,    Proprietors    of  cinemat(^raph 
shows  and  publishers  demand  his  ser- 


tneir   men    lu    uaiiie    ivilii    lmccis    aiiu      jue  si.'ji  ito  ...>  .••  =•  r  -    unfortu 

waving  banners.     The  country  people,  l,  j  of  course,  ^^J'^^^y^^^'g^^oj  [heU'  Hv"  s  "^^ 

i  faithfully  portrayed. 

;  -i-hose  who  hold  that  the  Picturizat  on 
'of  such  conditions  will  h.ave  a  marked 
i  influence  in  arousing  public  opinion  to 
In  realization  of  conditions  here  in  Bos- 
'  are  actively  supporting  the  produc- 
i  ion  oJ  -The  Little  Girl  Next  Door"  here. 
Ts  a  result  of  the  Illinois  investigation 
AS  <i  icBui..  ooprree^ated 


fate.^The  author  "has  not  found  his  in-  '   vices  throughout  the  land.  he  en- 

-         -      dorses    a    temperance    drink  Neari\ 
Beer,*  manufactured  by  Jayson,  order.= 


r 


spiration  In  the  grim  little  tragedies  or 
the  poetic  allegories  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  repertoire  of  the  Irish 
Players  from  the  Abbey  Theatre.  Guided 
bv  a  simpler  muse  and  Wnh  the  Ireland 
of  Boucicault,  Aiidrev,-  Mack.  Chauncey 
Olcott.  the  Ireland  of  harps,  shamrocks 
and  sentimental  ballads,  he  tells  the  re- 
freshing story  of  Cathleen  Linnett,  th» 
Dublin  coquette,   and  Anthony  Beres- 
ford.  a  divinity  student. 
•  'athleen  has  many  suitors.      She  is 
ule  and  her  flirtations  are  the  despair 
Pastor  Paul  and  other.s  who  would 
,  .,ntrol  her  deiitiny.    Her  capri.  ious  af- 
1  fections  are  anally  centred  upon  Lord 
Kllt.Trtan.  "a  divorced  man  with'  I>on 
I.  i-is."    SJie, -accepts  hia  ring 

■etrothal.  , .  f 

from   aii   escapade   at  a 
qucu  tail,  dressed  as  Rosalind,  she 
s  >oung  Anthony  Beresford,  a  divi:i-  | 
stt  dent,  awaiting  her.    Exasperated  i 
her  nranks.  Cathleen's  Dublin. rela- 
es  have  sent  for  him  to  take  charge  , 
lier.   By  the  terms  of  a  will  made  by  , 
knowing   and    provident    fnther    she  . 
!iv>  .jnt'!  b"r  rrri'-^'ie-   i::.dcr  t>-° 


The  three  last 


pour  In  for  the  beer, 
acts  show  how  he  discomfited  Gran 
ger,  drove  him  out  of  his  business  as  a 
brewer  and  compelled  him  to  make  Jay- 
son an  offer  for  co-partnership  in  man- 
ufacturing the  moral  beverage.  At  the 
end  he  weds  Edith.  Her  father  read.? 
the  marriage  service  as  the  guests  go 
■  into  dinner  and  the  curtain  goes  down. 

The  farce  is  amusingly  nonsensical. 
:, -written  in  a  slap,  dash  inconsequential! 

style  and  acted  swiftly.    The  character 
'  Billy  Holliday  was  evidently  <iiiggested 
'  by  a  famous  revivalist,  but  Holliday's 
ideas,  opinions,  manner  of  speech  are 
'   those  of  Jlr.   Cohan  the  actor.     It  is 
I  true  that  Mr.  Holliday  does  not  dance 
I  in  a  surprising  manner,  but  he  waves 
the  American  flag — not  in  the  sight  of 
r  the  audience  but  at  the  meeting  which 
is  described,  not  put  on  the  stage,  for 
the  classic  maxim.  "Let  not  Medea  slay 
her  children   before  the  audience."  is 
rigidly  cV^-'\.  .l.     It  is  not  neces.sary 
t„   in",  -usly  into   the  sudden 

conver  barkeeper.    Mr.  Cohan  t 


realizing  the  full  value  of  the  calamity, 
have  only  tears  and  anguish, 
j  The  pictures  of  actual  fighting  that 
I  follow  immediately  are  but  one  evi- 
^  dence  of  Mr.  Ince's  skill  as  a  pro- 
duter.  Every  phase  of  modern  warfare 
is  represented.  Tliere  are  trenches 
stormed  by  infantry,  mad  dashes  by 
cavalry,  whirring  aeroplanes  on  their 
missions  of  destruction.  Ghastly  scenes 
on  battlefields  show  tortured  men 
writhing  with  hopeless  wounds.  There 
is  the  destruction  of  field  hospitals.  Red 
Cross  nurses  are  slain  at  their  posts. 
Dead  and  dying  men  are  shown  horri- 
blv  mutilated. 

Among  the  most  touching  pictures 
are  those  in  which  unwilling  citizens 
are  dragged  from  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies by  stem  soldiers  to  swell  the  rap- 
idly dwindling  ranks.  Helpless  inval- 
ids are  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Mothers  and  sons,  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, sweethearts  and  lovers  are  torn 
apart. 

Then  there  Is  the  romance  of  Count 
Ferdinand,  the  inventor  of  a  new  and 
deadly  submarine,  and  Kathervn  Hal- 
deman.  His  betrothed  would  make  the 
young  man  heed  the  call  of  humanity, 
ijut  he  is  loyal  to  his  King  and  leaves 
to  fulfil  his  command.  Katheryn's 
words  have,  however,  had  their  influ- 
ence In  command  of  his  submarine 
bound  to  destroy  a  Uner,  Count  Ferdi- 
nand sees  as  in  a  dream  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  bloody  purpose.  He 
countermands  the  order  which  doomed 
the  vessel,  holds  his  men,  eager  for 
blood,  at  bay,  and  sinks  his  submarine. 
Rescued  he  preaches  peace.  Bidden  to 
live  by  his  King,  he  is  now  condemned 
to  death,  which  overtakes  him  m  his 

"^The  outraged  monarch  coming  to  look 
at  the  bodv  sees  Christ  in  a  vision.  The 
Saviour  forces  him  to  contemplate  the 
wasted  lands,  the  human  beings  butch- 
ering each  other  at  his  command.  Ke- 
Lntant,  he  signs  a  .treaty  of  peace^  . 
There  are  scenes  of  home-coming  and  | 

' ^'r'lie"work  of  the  aeroplanes  dropping! 
their  deadlv  bombs  on  the  capital  with 
appalling  results:  the  . submariners  on 
their  errands  of  destruction.  Count, 
Ferdinand's  vision  of  the  sinking  liner, 
the  burning  of  cities  and  villages-  all 
these  are  features  of  the  spectacle.  The 
principals  in  the  cast  are  co  ni  pet  en  t  ac- 
tors 


The  King  and  Count  Ferdinand 

y,rllr..itlv    i-la^rd    by    Mr.  Mavall 


hStf  Tt^ citie;  orti;r-ifnited 

I  states  were  abolished. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  "The  Little 
Shepherd  ot  Kingdom  Come,"  a  play  In 
four  acts  by  Eugene  Walter,  founded  on 
the  book  of  the  same  name  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.  First  performance  in  Boston. 
'f-,,.fl'   George  Dunn 

jack   the  dog  

QhtriV   Georxe  f^ylvl•ster 

A  Neighbor.'  Frank  T«  itcheU 

Uhe'rN-elghbor  rri« 

CaC  nLerthe- schootaasVerV. 

^XIZ^ •"  Orrilla  Smi tl,  ! 

Little  Tad' 'Dillon  Gardner  .lame. 

I,a«,  Dillon  R   H    Brrrn  '. 

Tom  Turner  -B-  ,H- 

Rube  ri.rner  Frank  Gerba.  h 

li^lph  IMrner  •  ■  ■  ■Tl'oma,  Qmnn 

Mother  Betsy  Turner  '^•'°°'?./^-bvT  ,tV;  ' 

Sintha  Turner   .Crosby  ''"t"? 

Mai   Calvin  Butord  Bngham  Roy.  .■  , 

.Toei  Turner  •  ■  ••  Daniel  Ro.. 

Sauire   Joseph  R.  Mann  ] 

Old  Tad  Dillon   Rol>ert  Forrest  | 

First  Ji.ror  "enry  Vancleft 

Second  Juror  Herman  Berubardt 

ThirtVuror   William  Wilson 

Like  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine."  also  dramatized  by  Mr.  Walter, 
the  plav  given  yesterday  at  the  Ply- 
mouth Theatre  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  concerns  mountaineers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  their  feuds.  It  is  the  story 
of  two  waifs  and  a  dog. 

Chad,  the  little  shepherd,  an  orphan, 
has  no  friends  but  his  dog.   He  is  bound 
over  to  work  for  old  Nathan  Cherry 
for  seven  years.    Nathan  does  not  like 
dogs,  so  Chad  runs  away.    He  meets 
Melissa,    like    himself  a  waif,  but  who 
lives  with  the  Turners.    They  provide 
a  hoine   for  Chad  and  his  pet.  The 
!  Dillons,  Uiinking  to  spite  their  enemies, 
the  Turners,  accuse  Jack  of  sheep-klll- 
Ing.    but  the  prompt    Intervention  of 
i  Maj.    Butord   and    Red   Fox   not  only 
I  causes  the  dog  s  life  to  be  spared,  but 
unmasks  the  villainy  ot  Nathan  Cherry. 
His  claim  on  Chad  Is  proved  to  be  false 
and  the  old  man  Is  carried  off  to  Jail. 
Chad.    Melissa.   Jack  go   to   live  with 
Maj.  Buford. 
The  characters  are  taken  from  life 


IrmJe,  iiiUiUoied,  tiniotioiiaUy'  ur 
I  trolled,  knowiii^r  no  other  law 
[that  enforced  by  their  guns.  Chad  i? 
lovable  Melissa  precocious  Red  Fox» 
I  omitted  from  the  story  in  Mr.  Wal- 
Iters  dramatization  of  "The  Trail  of  the 
[Lonesome  Pine,"  is  introduced.  The  old 
[man.  who  could  "see  the  truth  years 
jahead  and  years  behind,"  is  an  impor- 
[tant  element  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
I  play  and  provides  the  clue  for  its  satis- 
I  factory  conclusion. 

Mr.  Walter,  a  resourceful  dramatist, 
Ihas  adapted  the  story  in  a  manner  to 
Imainlain  the  interest  of  the  audience  In 
Ithe  destiny  of  children  and  dog  to  the 
lend.  Tils  opening  scenes  are  effective, 
especially  that  of  the  first  act.  As  the 
Icurtain  ri.ses,  Caleb  Hazel,  the  school- 
Ima.sfer,  is  heard,  though  unseen,  read- 
ling  the  committal  service  over  Chad's 
launt  and  uncle,  whose  death  has  thrown] 
|the  little  boy  upon  his  own  resources. 

The  play  is  well  cast.   The  types  have  I 
[been  carefully  selected.   Master  Dunn  is 
genuinely  boyish  and  acts  with  delight- 
Iful  absence  of  self-consciousness.  Miss 
Ismith   is  a  sympathetic  Melissa.  Mr. 
|Owen  as  Red  Fox  does  some  excellent 
character  work.   Miss  Enstance  is  hos- 
pitable and  motherly  as  Mrs.  Turner. 
|rhe  members  of  the  warring  families 
fre  hnpersonated  with  spirit.    Jack,  a 
handsome    collie,    at   once   enlists  the 
Sympathy  of  the  audience.   An  audience 
If  fair  size  was  entertained. 


I  u  n.  . !  I  ■  1 1  1 1  ^  I.  ii  i.s  week, 
it  isn't  exactly  the  unso- 
phLsLii  ;u- (1  .sort  of  young  woman  that 
the  title.  "Five  Stages  of  Girlhood," 
might  indicate,  for  from  the  appealing 
youngster  who  takes  the  audience  into 
her  confidence  regarding  the  lamentable 
lot  of  the  youngest  child  in  the  family 
to  the  cynical  divorcee,  who  gives  her 
"reasons"  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Grundy,  the  girl  Nan  Hal- 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  The 
Bryant  Production  Company  presents 
"Her  Naked  Self."  a  "mystery"  drama 
in  four  acts  by  Edmund  Francis  Hack- 
ett.  First  performance  on  any  stage. 
I  The  cast: 

,'ato  Jack  Walsh 

Robert  Borglum  William  A.  Mortimer 

Inspector  Sheehan  Eugene  Frazier 

■■Buck"  Hughes  J.  M.  Burns 

I  Wyndhara  Waring  Harry  Cowan 

Jim   Clancy  Roy  Hair 

Mrg.  Craven  Mabel  Montgomerv 

Kitty  Thorne  \.. Doris  Hardv 

Ruth  Craven  Frances  Woodbury 

.Mary  Maud  Williams 

Carter  Cravtn  Frank  Hersome 

I  Coroner's   Physician  George  McNamee 

The  Castle  Square  Theatre,  for  years 

I  the  home  of  the  Craig  Players,  entered 
jpon  Its  new  policy  yesterday.  There 

I  will  be  a  change  of  bill  every  week, 

I  provided  by  traveling  companies  booked 

I  under  the  International  circuit.  Last 
evening  there  was  a  large  audience, 
much  enthusiasm,  and  it  may  be  said 

I  that  the  new  plan  was  launched  auspl- 

I  clously. 

The  title  of  the  play  Is  misleading, 
land  those  thinking  to  view  the  principal 
I  female  character  in  a  pneumonic  cos- 
Itume  will  be  disappointed.  The  caption 
lis  merely  symbolical,  prompted  by  the 
I  unloading  of  a  fickle  woman's  soul.  Mr. 
iHackett's  new  play  is  ultra-melodra- 
Imatic,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  | 
Ithat  In  its  daring  treatment,  in  the' 
Ispeed  of  Its  development  and  in  its 
Ithrilllng  and  abundant  climaxes  it 
I  would  make  many  of  the  more  preten- 
Itious  movie  thrillers  suffer  in  com- 
Iparison. 

The  story  is  simple.     Borglum  had 
been  found  apparently  murdered  In  his 
lapartment.   Mrs,  Craven,  who  sells  her- 
Iself  and  leaves  a  good  man  that  she 
Irnight  soar  as  a  social  butterfly,  was 

I  ishered  into  the  apartment  of  the  dead 
Iman  five  minutes  before  the  murder.: 

I I  nspector  Sheehan,  with  the  keenness 
I  of  Javert,  traces  the  woman  to  her 
lapartment.  Frightened  with  the  damag- 
ling  evidence  of  Sheehan  and  his  brow- 
I  beating,  the  woman  decides  to  tell  her 
Istory.    Thus  the  stage  is  darkened  for 

mmute  and  the  developments  that 
■  preceded  the  murder  are  enacted. 
I  Borglum  has  used  Mrs.  Craven  as  a 
toy  and  by  insinuation  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  her  daughter,  who  is  tp  be 
'married  to  a  young  newspaperman,  has 
yielded  to  him  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment when  she  was  enticed  to  his  room 
on  the  pretext  that  there  would  be  other 
companions  present. 

Borglum,  who  would  prevent  the  re- 
marriage of  Craven  and  his  former  wife, 
has  in  his  possession  passionate  letters  ' 
from  Mrs-  Craven,  which  the  latter  i 
seeks,  and  this  is  the  real  purpose  of 
her  visit  to  Borglum.  The  latter  protests 
his  love  for  Mrs.  Craven's  daughter 
incidentally  confessing  that  nothing 
WTong  transpired  in  his  room  on  the 
night  of  her  daughter's  visit.  There  is  a 
f  ■n"f^"U  papers,    Borglum  is 

killed.  By  whom?  Tllat  would  be  spoil-  1 
ing  a  treat  for  future  audiences,  and  if 
we  do  not  mistake,  there  will  be  packed 
houses  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
after  yesterday's  audiences  commence 
to  discuss  the  play. 

Mable  Montgomery,  herself  a  member 
a  few  years  ago  of  the  Castle  Square 
company,  was  featured  In  the  role  of 
Mrs.  Craven.  She  played  her  emotional 
scenes  with  fine  intelligence  and  there 
was  no  tendency  to  overdo  the  part 
An  uncongenial  role,  she  reviewed  her 
life  with  her  child  at  her  feet,  as  If 
from  a  sincere  awakening. 

Eugene  Frazier  as  Inspector  Sheehan 
got  a  heavy  hand  from  the  audience. 

Next   week:   "Mutt  and  Jeff's  Wed- 
ding "■ 

NAN  HALPERIN  HEADS  " 
NEW  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Is  Surrounded  by 'wide  Variety  of 
Interesting  Acts. 

^  N.„,    Halperin.   who  Is  as  piquant  as 
"    "  ""  i^veals  the  inner 

""■pe^mlna  in  her 


perin  depicts  is'  a  wise  yoiing  creatureV 
She  is  beautifully  gownea.  shrewd  and 
irresistibly  funny. 

Jim  Cook  and  Jack  Lorenz,  who 
might  have  been  imported  from  a  bench 
in  the  Common,  are  a  pair  of  philosophi- 
cal rniJlionaires;  a  clever  little  farce. 
"Rocking  the  Boat,"  is  written  around 
one  of  the  usual  marital  mix-ups;  Harry 
Antrim  and  Betsey  Vale  have  several 
very  amusing  new  songs;  Morris  Cro- 
nin's  Merry  Men  keep  the  audience  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  bewilderment'  by 
their  rapid  reappearances  and  disap- 
pearances, and  Katherine  Dana's  fisher 
folk  sing  several  favorite  songs  and  a 
number  of  new  ones.  There  is  a  tum- 
bling^  act  presented  by  twi  tomboys. 
Hans  Flanke  is  heard  in  p«ano  solos  and 
Marie  Lo  and  her  company  present  re- 
production of  famous  masterpieces  in 
Dresden  ana  porcelain. 


^?0P'  CONCERT 

The  new  season  of  Pop  concerts  beg^n 
au.spieiousIy  last  evening  at  Symphony 
Hall.    The  program  was  as  follows: 


-March.  "I.oraln 
Ovcrtiirc.  ••Migi, 
Waltz,  "Freiir 
Suite.  "r/.\rl.^s 
B.  Alia,  fmni  ■■T..sfa'^. 
I)-    Aria,   from  "Aida". . 

.Miss  Dora 


'.  .Poiichiclli 
.Saint-Sacns 


 Ganije 

 Thomas 

I^ebens"  Stranss 

.   1  Bizet 

 Puccini 

 Verdi 

-    ^  >ra  (jibson, 

i'-    \nii:  from  "l")on  Giovanni"  .Mozart 

[  li.    lorcadoi-'s  Song  from  "Carmen"  Bizet 

Mr.  Constantin  Mcolav. 
a.    RpiiPdiclior,  from  "La  Gioconrta' 
1).    .\rid.  from  '■..Samson  ot  Dalila 
Ml,is  Mllia  Siiplling. 
."The  Stnr  Spangled  Banner." 

Orerturc.  "William  Tell"  Uo.ssini 

L>ancp  of  the  Honrs  from  "La  Gioconda"  

o  1    ^.        ,  ,  ronchielli 

Selection.  "La  Boheme"   Puccini 

March,    "With  Banners  Flying"  Blon 

Many  patrons  of  the  annual  spring 
concerts  were  pleased  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  operatic  mu.sic  given  by  experi- 
enced .■lingers.  This  inirnvHtion.  which 
lend.s  variety  to  the  program.^;,  Is  a  pro- 
nounced .success. 

Mr.  Pasternach.  an  able  conductor,  al- 
ready known  in  Boston,  directed  the 
admirable  orchestra  witn  .-spirit  and  di.s- 
criiniiiation.  The  pieces  plavcd  were  of 
a  popular  nature.  The  operatic  arias 
were  both  plpa.-sing  and  familiar. 

Ml.s-s  Snelling,  an  American  contralto 
besan  her  career  m  iho  opera  school 
established  by  the  late  Heiiirich  Con- 
ii'-d  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou.sc 
.She  ha.s  sung  in  opera  notli  » broad  and 
m  America.  Her  singing  .show.s  .skilful 
training  and  .she  is  hv  nature  emo- 
tional. Miss  Gib.son  created  a  leading 
role  in  '  The  Children  of  1  mn"  and  that 
of  Quern  Ya.sbeau  in  •■,l„.in  of  Arc  " 
given  during  r;a\  inon(i  Coy,. -.s  .season  at 
Covent  Garden.  Hoc  \  oi.  e  is  powerful, 
suited  to  dramatic  expression.  Mr 
Nicola.v.  a  Greek,  one  of  tlv  pi  in 
basses  of  the  Chicago  Oper.i  Coinjiy 
sang  with  tlie  customary  animation 
the  opera  singer  in  concert, 
he  gave  "The  Two  Grenadiers 

There  was  applause  for  orchestra,  con 
ductor  and  .lingers.     Songs  and 
were  added  to  the  program. 

Thie  evening  Dora  Gibson,  soprano- 
Lillia  Snelling,  contrr.lto.  and  Constantiri 
Nicolay  will  again  be  tlie  soloists,  each 
singing  twice  in  the  second  part,  while 
there  will  be  a  complete  change  of  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

March  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  

Gounod 

 Herold 

■  Bayer 

 Tschalkowskv 

O  Mamma."  from 


uineats."  The  cati-viii.;  Revif w  hopes 
fhdt  the  thief — or  borrower — will  re- 
turn the  letter  to  the  archives  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  "where  there 
will  be  joy  over  one  anliquarian  do- 
ing penance." 

"Theft"  is  a  term  that  grates 
harshly  on  a  coUect^or's  ear.  In  his 
dictionary  this  word  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  true  colle<;t'or  of  books 
and  autographs^  recognize  no  differ- 
ence between  meum  and  tuum. 
Books  and  autographs  are  thus  put 
in  a  class  with  the  umbrella: 
■'  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,"  a  thing  to 
be  passed  on.  A  book  mark  or 
the  owner.'s  name  is  to  protection. 
Schoolboys  for  years  have  recognized 
the  fact;  hence  the  doggerel  scrawled 
on  a  fly-leaf: 

Steal  not  this  book, 

For  fear  of  shame; 

For  here  you  see 

The  owner's  name. 
There  are  variants  of  these  lines, 
but  they  all  breathe  suspicion  and 
feai'.  Every  now  and  then  there  are 
contributions  to  the  Conscience  Fund 
of  the  United  States  treasury.  IMoney 
may  be  returned;  a  book  or  an  auto- 
graph letter  never.  The  hope  e.x- 
pressed  by  the  Catholic  Review  is 
|)athetic.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of 
an  fintiquaiian  with  a  prickly  con- 
science? Does  one  see  him  "doing 
penance"?  Does  he  not  glol-y  in  his 
shame? 

Bibliophiles  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
amiable  of  men.    TheA'  are  often  shy 
and  timid  in  their  relations  with  the 
world  e.xcept  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
mama;  then  they  are  as  cunning  as 
the  fox,  as  bold  as  the  lion.  They 
would   not   for   the   world   let   the  \ 
butcher,    baker,    washerwoman,    go  j 
unpaid;    they  would  be  scrupulous; 
in  the   repayment  of  a  loan;    but  | 
in  another's  library  or  in  a  bo'ok ; 
shop  they  lose  moral  sense.     Nor : 
is    the    insane    desire    to    purloin  | 
awakened   merely   by   the   peculiar ' 
value  of  a  bo'ok.    The  volume  may  be  | 
shabby,  shopworn,  fo.xed,  loose  cov- j 
ered.    The  owner  paid  a  trifle  for  it  1 
at  a  stall.    The  collector  spies  it;  he 
does  not  'own  it;  Jones  does  not  ap- 
preciate it;  he  Tioes.    And  so  he  bor-  j 
rows  it,  knowing  full  well  that  .Jones  j 
will  see  it  no  more;  or  he- hurriedly  | 
puts   it  under  his  coat  when   the ' 
owner  of  the  house  is  not  looking. 
The  collector  of  autographs  is  a  fel- 
low-kleptomaniac.    But   in   this  in- 
stance at  Baltimore,  how  did  he  gain 
access  to  the  vault? 


FOR  THE  NERVES 


•Ipal 


of 

Kecalled, 


pieces 


Overture.  "Zampa"., 
Wallz,  ■Puppcntee" . 
Suite,  ■'-Nutcracker", 
(a  I   '  \'oi  Lo  Sappettc 

■i 'a  \  a  lleria  Rusti.'aiia'' .  .  .  .  .  '  Ma'icsa'ni 
tb.   'Pleurez.  Pleurez,  .Mes  Yeux.''  from^ 

Le    L  id   

Miss  Dora  Gibsoii. 

(a)  "Non  Piu,  .\ndrai."  from  '■The  Mar- 
riage of  Flgaro^'  

(b)  Ballade,  "The  Calf  of  Gold 
■■Faust"   ,  ' 

Mr.  Constantin  Xicoiaj- 
•  a)   ■■Conriais-tu  I.e  Pa.vs.  "  from" 


.  Massenet 


.  -  Mozart 
from 
- . Gounod 


■Ilah.inp 


Mi 


'Mign- 
■  .  riiomas 
.  ■  .  .Bizet 


[-■Ilia  .'^iieUing. 
r   .Spansri'-d  Uannpr. 

 MPnde,ssol,;i 

R'hapsody.  "Espana' 


■•riie 
0\eiture.  "La 


.Gounod  j 
 Chabrier  i 

/  '!  I  A 

A  PURLOINED  LETTER 

There  is  mourning  in  Baltimore 
over  the  disappearance  from  a  safe 
deposit  vault  of  the  autograph  letter 
of  Gen.  George  Washington  to  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
thought  that  the  letter  has  been 
stolen  by  "some  ovprzealous  histo- 
rian, antiquarian,  or  collector  of  doc- 


■WTilstling  for  cabs  bet-ween  10 
P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.  has  been  pro- 
j  hlbted  in  London,  and  not  only  on 
account  of  the  hospitals  and  nurs- 
[  Ing-homes  for  wounded  soldiers. 
Now  that  the  Home  Office  has  acted, 
London  journals  declare  that  the 
Whistliag  was  a  petty  social  ill 
which  a  wise  community  would  not 
have  tolerated  for  a  moment,  i 
Schopenhauer  in  an  essay  on  noise 
Inveighed  bitterly  against  the  crack- 
ing of  whips  in  Frankfort.  He  was 
spared  the  torment  of  taxi-cab 
whistles  and  wails  aad  blasts  and 
screeches  of  automobiles. 

There  was  a  time  when  Boston 
was  a  quiet  city,  not  like  the  town 
of  the  sybarites  where  no  hammer 
was  heard,  -where  no  sound  of  a 
handicraftsman  broke  the  stillness, 
but  a  city  reasonably  peaceful.  To- 
day it  is  noisy,  unnecessarily, 
hideously  noisy.  In  the  Back  Bay 
there  are  roaring  railway  trains  and 
the  crasii  p£  frgiglit  cars  sliuated. 
iThe  subway  gives  some  relief  from 
surface  tumult,  yet  there  are  the 
huge  street  cars  pounding  their  way 
over  lightly  constructed  road  beds. 
In  the  West  end  the  once  restful 
Charles  street  reminds  one  of  a 
boiler  factory,  in  the  South  end 
there  is  the  elevated  railway.  In 
the  North  e:id  there  are  the  cries 
of  hucksters.  Everywhere  is  the 
tooting  of  the  automobile  horn. 
Citizens  of  Boston  visiting  New 
York  above  Washington  square  are 
struck  by  the  comparative  quiet- 
ness. Only  on  the  extreme  west 
'    ''I'Tp  a  reminder  of  railways. 


In  dreams  the  Bostoiian' Sees  cars  | 
from  the  South  station  dra-wn  by 
electric  locomotives  through  Back 
Bay.  He  no  longer  hears  the  ter- 
rible approach  and  thunderous  pass- 
ing of  the  surface  cars.  He  is  able 
to  talk  and  listen  as  he  walks  on 
Boylston  street.  But  he  is  soon 
noisily  awakened,  not  by  the  soilnd 
of  a  musical  instrument,  as  the 
young  Montaigne  at  the  command 
of  his  educative  father. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  find  abso- 
lute quiet  in  remote  hillside  villages 
or  along  rough  seashore  roads.  The 
prying  automobile  sounds  its  war.i. 
ing,  or  its  joy  as  an  adventurer. 
When  a  wanderer  at  last  is  at  rest, 
when  his  ear  is  not  stabbed,  his 
nerves  rasped,  the  stillness  is  dis- 
concerting, overpowering.  He 
misses  noise  as  the  dram  drinker  his 
accustomed  draughts.  M.  Adolphe 
Rette  once  dreamed  that  Mr.  Noise 
was  dead  and  there  were  invitations 
to  the  funeral.  It  was  a  pleasing 
fancy,  wittily  elaborated.  They 
that  read  it  laughed  and  went  out  tol 
join  in  the  din,  to  add  to  it.  ; 

  ,  :  -  -    ^  ' 

Correspondents  Interrupted  us  last 
week  In  our  description  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  as  a  traveling  companion.  In 
one  respect  he  surpriised  us.  In  letters 
to  the  Herald  he  had  often  spoken  in 
praise  of  the  simple  life,  especially  the 
simple  breakfast— fruit,  dry  toa.st  and  a 
glass  of  water;  occasionally  an  egg.  We 
stopped  overnight  at  an  old-fa.shloned 
village  inn,  with  a  rickety  billiard  table 
on  which  the  butcher  showed  singular 
skill,  and  with  a  little  den  where  the 
landlord  kept  bottles  of  whiskey,  gin 
and  rum  for  guests  who  were  suddenly 
faint,  also  for  neighbors  who  felt  the 
need  of  a  stimulant  for  political  discus- 
sion. There  was  an  old-fashioned  break- 
fast, one  that  was  provided  for  us  when,  ; 
suspended  from  college,  we  studied  with  i 
the  minister,  at  Conway  in  this  com- 1 
mon wealth;  heefstead  and  fried  pota- 
toes Johnny  cake,  griddle  cakes,  dough- 
nuts, and  two  kinds  of  pie.  Mr.  Johnson 
not  only  ate  heartily  of  these,  but  he 
called  In  a  clear,  bell-like  voice  for 
thtree  fried  eggs.  He  drank  two  cups  of 
coffee,  or  what  was  known  there  as 
coffee.  We  did  not  dare  to  question  or 
remonstrate;  we  looked  on  and  won- 
dered. At  the  end  of  the  meal,  he  cour- 
ageously lighted  a  cigar,  bought  at  tho 
desk,  and  said: 

"A  sociologist  should  accommodate 
j  himself  to  all  circumstances."  He  then 
!  whispered  in  the  landlord's  ear,  went 
away  with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  ana 
returned  a  breath  smelling  of  fire- 
works. 

We  also  admired  Mr.  Johnson  when 
we  found  him  shaving  himself  in  the 
morning.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
quoting  Sir  John  Sinclair's  friend,  who 
said  that  the  first  thing  he  should  teach 
his  son  in  early  manhood  was  to  shave 
with  cold  water  and  without  the  aid  of 
a  glass. 

Going  from  this  village  to  a  large  city, 
he  insisted  on  traveling  in  a  drawing- 
rcom  car,  merely  to  learn  what  sort  of 
people  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  less  comfortable  seats.  "Ob- 
serve," he  said,  "this  chair.  See  how 
ingeniously  it  is  designed  to  prevent  .n 
sitter  from  resting  his  back.  Turn  and 
twist  and  squirm  as  he  will,  he  cannoi 
possibly  be  at  ease.  His  only  relief  i: 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  aisle,  o- 
stand  at  a  door." 

In  New  Hampshire  we  stopped  over 
night  at  an  inn  from  which  was  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  justly  applauded  moun- 
tains. It  was  an  hour  before  sunset 
when  we  arrived.  The  play  of  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  hills  was  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  even  by  a  statistician 
or  a  leading  member  of  the  Home  Mar- 
j  ket  Club.  To  our  amazement,  Mr. 
[  Johnson,  entering  his  room,  pulled 
j  down  the  window  shade.  "I  can't  hear 
the  sight  of  mountains.  They  depress 
me.  They  get  on  my  nerves.  I  have 
on'y  one  form  of  nightmare:  I  see 
mountains,  or  I  am  climbing  them,  or 
they  are  about  to  fall  on  Yne,  although 
I  do  not  then  cry  to  them  as  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

On  a  rainy  afternoon  he  picked  up 
Mr.  Rupert  Hughes's  last  novel  and 
raced  through  it.  "An  entertaining 
book,  but  too  long  drawn  out.  I  hav 
noted  one  line  which  I  may  Introduce 
in  my  colos;;al  work.  'Man  ,as  a  Political 
and  Social  Beast,'  and  thus  give  it  im- 
mortality. It  is  this:  'He  was  a  v,  <  il- 
meaning  young  man,  but  he  was  o..  "'I 
those  who  say  'joking  asido.' " — ' 
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s   th4\t   in    Meredith's   Inter  years 
11   he  had  at  last   won  recoenltion 
iioni  the  Enplish  public,  he  tiillced  free- 
ly with  a  visitor.   M.  Constnntln  Pho- 
■       •«.    Ho  spoke  much  of  France  and 
li  nrl.     He  insl.'stod  tli.it  without 
•^aven    of   Norm.indy    the  Anglo- 
n.s   would    not   have   amounted  to 
"I  am  all  Celt:   Welsh  on  my 
•  '  <iile;  Irl.sh  on  my  mother's.  The 
n.   hrutnlized  by  hi.s  wealth, 
wake  up  unless  there  Is  a 

•  r:i  ..•  Dvaslon,  without  a  good  butch- 
•  r>'  on  the  north  coast." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  nmu.sed  by  meeting 
in  American  who  affected  an  English 
iccent  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
London  and  English  countrj-  places.  He 
-I'oke  familiarly  of  Sir  George  Alexan- 
■ler  as  "George";  he  had  breakfasted 
with  Mary  Anderson:  he  thougrht 
'  Ticket  a  more  interesting  game  to  .^ee 
•lian  baseball.  Mr.  Johnson,  after  this 
tniiable  ass  had  gone  Into  the  smoking 
>ar  for  a  pipe,  said:  "He  probably 
'pells  'check.'  'cheque':  but  in  England 
'check*  is  the  older,  and.  therefore,  the 
more  correct  form."  And  then  he  said  r 
without  any  hesitation,  g-libly  as  a 
schoolboy  reciting  his  lesson:  "From 
being  the  name  of  the  counterfoil  of 
an  exchequer  or  other  bill,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  check;  forgery  or 
alteration,  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  any  bill,  note,  or  draft, 
having  a  counterfoil,  and  thus  to  its 
present  sense,  where  a  counterfoil 
(though  usual)  is  not  even  necessary." 
\galn  we  mar\elled  at  his  store  of  in- 
formation. Later  that  day  he  handed 
•IS  the  last  number  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  pulling  It  from  an  overcoat 
pocket  We  found  that  he  had  quoted 
a  paragraph  word  for  word  from  that 
issue. 

Of  course,  the  war  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  all  for  the  allies.   He  sees  no 
hope  for  the  German  Emperor  since  the 
Occult  Review  has  read  the  handwriting 
in  the  sky.    The  planets  threaten  poor 
William:    "Saturn  coming  to  the  con- 
,  Junction  of  the  Dra.?on's  'Tail  (the  moon's 
I  south  node)  close  to  his  ascendant  In 
September,  and  the  sun  arriving  at  the 
conjunction  of  Neptune  In  his  horoscopo 
by  primary  direction  a  month  or  two 
later."   Perhaps  William's  court  astrol- 
oger reads  the  stars  otherwise. 


iiolerlc  whit#  b  ...  .  i  i 
huiiiiroUs  of  sporting  prints,  many  ex- 
cellent. All  gone.  I  b<  lieve.  save  th» 
location  and  a  part  of  the  prints. 

JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 


For  Boys  and  Girls. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  Boston  Herald  an 
article  b.v  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  magazine,  the  .Schoolfellow. 

a  very  early  magazine  for  children, 
r  have  In  my  collection  of  books  a  num- 
ber of  yca'r.s*  of  the  Robert  Merry's 
Museum  beginning  with  1851.  Thi^ 
mas;azine  was  first  issued  about  1S40.  I 
remember  with  what  eagerness  I  looked 
for  the' coming  of  this  magazine  when  I 
waa  a  email  boy.  I  supposed  that  this 
magazine  was  one  of  the  verj-  earliest. 

Norwich.  Vt.  HENRY  B.  OLDS. 


Ml 
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Harum  and  Others. 

i  As  the  World  Wags:  i 
I     Reading    in    today's    Herald    of   th»  \ 
■  death  of  Mr.  Withee.   "Maine's  David  i 
I  Harum,"  reminded  me  that  several  have 
j  been  hailed  as  the  original  of  the  celo- 
I  bratod  novel  of  that  name. 
]    I  recall,  a  good  many  years  ago,  an  old  I 
,  gentleman    named    Sayres.    since  de- 
ceased,  with  whom  I  have  had  many  a 
pleasant   chat   and   social   glass   at   a  , 
quaint  place  which  stood,   If  memory  j 
serves,  and  for  all  I  know  may  yet  flour- 
ish, on  Hanover  street,  corner  of  L'nlon. 
"Bixby'a"  it  was  called— a  small,  square 
room  without  any  bar.  but  with  many  1 
shelves  whereon  reposed  seductive  bot- 
I  ties,   round  and  square,  of  old  ports, 
I  skerries,  rum.  gin.  whiskies,  and  even 
i  Madeiras,  a  keg  of  excellent  ale  always 
I  on  tap.  a  worthy  cheese  on  a  little  table, 
j  lemons,  sugar  and  hot  water  hard  by.  j 
,  Here  we  were  wont  to  serve  ourselves, 
dragging  forth  our  favorite  flagon,  and  | 
on  departing  paying  the  handsome  and 
courteous  j'oung   bartender   (who  was 
more  of  a  cashier,  although  a  capable 
mixer  when  his  services  were  a.sked), 
who  charged  you  for  what  you  said  you 
had    consumed— but    who  nevertheless 
had  an  e.Tgle  eye  for  the  verj'  rar»  cus- 
I  tomer   who   tried    to   double-cross  tha 
j  house.    Fat.  pink  marketmen  in  white 
1  aprons  were  always  to  be  found  here, 
i  and  a  number  of  old  Boston  artists  and 
j  newspapermen  made  of  it  a  sort  of  club, 
I  or  surveyed  the  ravages  of  time  in  the  j 
mighty  mirror  which  hung  in  the  whole- 
sale department,  and  which,  when  first 
brought  over  by  packet  from  France 
wa.s  a  nine  days'  wonder.    Here  I  used 
often  to  chat  with  Mr.  Sayres  among 
others.    He  was  an  old  Boston  horse 
dealer,  and  while  he  never  claimed  that 
he  was  the  original  David  Harum,  he 
i  felt  certain  that  he  was  one  of  those  , 
who  went  to  make  up  the  composite 
photograph.   The  author,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  wishing  a  good  driving  horse,  I 
spent    several    days   in   his   company,  J 
driving  about  Boston.     After  the  au-  ^ 
thor's  death  Mr.  Sayres  received  a  com- 
plimentary copy,  his  name  having  been  ' 
put  on  the  list  of  those  so  favored,  filed 
witli  the  publishers.    Then  for  the  first 
time  he  learned  that  his  acquaintance 
.s  an  author,  and  in  quest,  not  of  a  ■ 
se,  but  a  horseman.     "But  he  left 
t  my  best  stories!"  Mr.  Sayres  used  to 
"jm.    "Those  he  used  were  not  my 
n    personal    experiences,    but  stoclc 
tales  one  can  hear  in  any  livery  stable!" 
I  wonder  if  any  reader  of  this  column  I 
recalls  "Bixhy's"  .ind  any  of  its  worth-  I 


Good  and  Bad  Eating. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"If  there  is  anything  brings  content- 
ment to  the  soul  of  Silas  Wegg,  it's  a 
'weal  and  ammer."  "  So  say  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  kind  of  a  pie.  ac- 
companied of  course  by  a  pint  of  "half 
bitter."  When  I  go  into  a  place  here  in 
Boston  or,  1  may  say,  almost  anywhere 
In  this  broad  ajid  bountiful  land,  I  still 
miss  the  many  little  side  dishes  1  could 
secure  for  small  compensation  at  home. 
In  the  "tight  little  isle,"  so-called  before 
the  days  of  Zeppelins,  a  favorite  dish 
of  mine  was  a  Yorkshire  pudding  made 
up  and  known  locally  as  "Toad  in  a 
hole,"  or  Savaloy.  Even  fagots  when 
properly  flavored  (with  a  pint  of  All- 
sop's)  are  not  to  be  despised.  Having  in 
the  East  acquired  'a  taste  for  such 
things,  a  little  cliutney,  punjab  makes 
a  good  accompaniment  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, lacking  which  we  can  use  mush- 
room or  Walnut  ca.tchup.  These  thinga 
cannot  enter  into  the  lists  for  a  really 
good  dinner,  and  are  only  snacks  to  be 
partaken  of  between  meals  or  when  out 
on  a  walking  excursion.  As  an  appe- 
tizer sherry  and  bitters  is  the  proper 
form.  Gin  and  bitters,  even  Old  Tom, 
is  too  spirituous  and  heady,  and  should 
be  used  only  as  a  pick-me-up  early  in 
the  day.  Few  of  the  dishes  I  have  tried 
in  America  Just  appeal  to  my  taste. 
"Pried  chicken,  San  Antone  style,  with 
a  liberal  allowance  of  chili  colorous,  ia 
very  good,  but  is  in  no  sense  indigen- 
ous to  Texas,  probably  a  survl\al  from 
Andalusia  and  lacking  the  native  win* 
of  Xeres.  Philadelphia  scrapple  is  a 
fried  dish,  not  to  be  thought  of  and  in- 
clined to  be  greasy.  Boston  baked  beans 
—I  suppose  I  am  anathema  for  say- 
ing so,  are  flatulent  and  indigestible. 
But  you  have  one  dish  in  New 
England  that  if  properly  prepared  is 
fit  for  the  gods.  Of  undoubted  Indian 
origin,  succotash  is  fine,  but  it  should 
be  made  Just  right  and  of  the  proper 
Ingredients :  Golden  bantam  corn  Just 
in  the  milk,  but  add  no  milk  to  the 
dish;  golden  carmine  beans  Just  col- 
ored, and  a  small  piece  of  the  very 
best  salt  pork.  The  best  is  found  in 
Maine  in  the  sweet  corn  belt.  Russet 
cider  properlv  kept  is  the  true  driolc 
with  it.  TIMOTHY  TITMARSH. 

Westminster. 


Pike  and  Pil<er. 

As  the  World  "Wags: 

As  to  the  verb  "pike."  and  origin  of 
Its  meaning,  is  it  not  possible  that  It 
comes  from  the  old  English  verb 
"piker,"  to  select,  pick  and.  naturally, 
to  steal?  If  this  be  so,  then  the  pas- 
sage which  Dr.  Green  ciuotes  from  the 

Morte  d'Arthur"  means  "the  damsel 
stole  herself  (away)  privily,  that  no 
man  wist  where  she  was  become." 
Surely  this  meaning  for  the  verb  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  lines  under  con- 
sideration—far better  adapted  than  the 
modern  sense  of  "pike,"  to  go  away 
quickly,  to  bo  off.  "To  steal  away] 
privily"  makes  admirable  sense;  "to 
hasten"  or  "be  off"  privily  is  less  easy 
to  visualize.  That  "piker"  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  "steal"  is  sure.  Chaucer 
in  the  "Legend  of  Good  Women"  (line 
2467)  says  that  Demophon  "piked" 
Phyllis  "of  all  the  good  he  mighte,"  or 
stole  from  her  all  that  he  well  could. 
It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  "pike"  grew  up  from  this 
use  for  "pluck"  or  'steal,"  for  'to  pike 
oneself"  would  mean  "to  steal  oneself," 
to  absent  oneself  stealthily  as  the  dam- 
sel did,  and  from  such  phrases  might 
easily  arise  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
verb. 

Might  not  such  a  derivation  of  sense 
be  as  easy  to  accept  as  those  which 
refer  to  the  noun  "pike"  or  tJie  FrencV? 
"pique"?  And  might  !t  iMt  be  pcaatbia 
to  connect  our  modern  "l>!fc«'* 
Chaucer's  vorb  "rikein"  to  ".stepl"? 

KENNiilTii,  £.  ^ujiaocatt 

Cbestnut  Bljk, 


The 
•musr  . 

crlticl.suV  of  .Ml.  i-'  f  y 
plaving  and  his  music, 
dav  will  come  when  Mr. 
feel  that  he  has  had  a  surfeit  of  aduia  . 
tlon  and  return  to  England,  which  we 
his    home. I 


relegrapn  i-^ 
1  "hysterical 
Grainger,  his 
"Perhaps  the 
Graihger  willi 


les.  The  ''Bert'-i^-Hand/'  anoth^cmiJus  \  had    always    t'lo^sht  was 

Meanwhile    he    might    wen  ext.i<uii> 


Boston  landmark,  I  suppose,  must  of 
'  course  be  in  existence.  Here,  as  It 
d  to  seem  to  me,  the  patrons  were 
;er  newspaper  men  in  a  terrible  rush, 
a  species  of  seedy,  expatriated  Eng- 
men  in  no  hurry  at  all.  I  am 
pted  also  to  recall  Early's  place  on 
-range  street— the  very  first  attempt 
rx.  cabaret  New  England  had.  Every 
tender  had  to  be  a.  musician  as  well. 

.T.   knowing  h 
niii^t  liv.:>  until  V 


•Save  me  from  my  friends'  (on  the 
PrevRi  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  be-; 
lleve  that  any  artist  can  really  relish | 
the  kind  of  fulsome  gush  of  which  this, 
particular  star  of  the  musical  world] 
has  been  made  the  'victim'  since  he 
settled  down  in  the  land  of  the  dollar. 
Then  follow  quotations  from  '  reviews 
publisned  in  certain  newspapers  un-l 
named.  :  I.  .<  a  fine  <«="<•  -nrMn. 
ger's    I  strength  ii' 


the  bit  btl.'. 'Hii  111.-?  Ivclh  and  i>mu«.:-s 
away  in  a  l<ind  of  acrobatic  cxtacy! 
(bIc).  To  have  Grainger  tossing  groat; 
masses  of  tone  aljout  and  beating  great] 
cliord.>>  out  of  the  piano  is  to  think  ir- 
rosisti'oly  of  some  rather  impertinent 
young  god  wallowing  with  a  superb 
contempt  for  peril  in  huge,  rolling 
waters."  The  Daily  Telegraph  com- 
ments sarcastically  on  these  "appreci- 
ations." also  on  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Grainger's  new  orchestral  suite  is 
"music  which  will  set  the  old  fogies 
wagging  dolorous  heads,  for  three  or 
four  movements  are  very  brisk  and 
Uveiy.  distinctly  of  the  foot-tapping 
variety,  and  Mr.  Grainger  never  shies 
at  melod.v." 

No  doubt  over-enthusiastic  articles 
have  been  written  in  this  country  about 
Mr.  Grainger.  We  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  yet  had  "a  surfeit  of  adulation." 
Pianists,  composers,  even  folk  lorists, 
are  after  all  mortal,  and  they  like  praise 
to  be  hot  and  strong.  They  might  well 
say:  "Go  on,  dear  boy;  1  like  it.  Lay 
It  on  thick.  Lay  it  on  with  a  trowel." 
This,  however,  is  to  be  said  in  Mr. 
Grainger's  favor,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  him  as  a  pianist  and  com 
poseV,  unmeasui^ed,  extravagant  praise 
has  not  turned  his  head.  He  is  still 
amiable,  modest,  simple,  a  pleasant  and 
Intelligent  companion.  Even  the  fan- 
fares in  his  honor  sounded  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  have  not  led  him 
to  take  himself  too  seriously. 

But  have  there  been  no  exhibitions 
Of  hyst?Ha  over  Mr.  Grainger  in  Eng- 
land? Mr.  Cyril  Scott,  who  was  deeply 
moved  by  seeing  Mr.  Grainger's  delight 
In  the  ef^torts  of  sweating  piano  movers 
on  a  narrow,  cramped  .stairway  and 
wrote  at  great  length  about  Mr.  Grain- 
ger in  the  last  number  of  the  Music 
Quarterly,  is  not  an  American. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  August 
number  of  the  Music  Student,  edited  by 
Mr.-  Percy  A.  Scholes  and  published  in 
London?  It  is  a  "special  Elgar  num- 
ber." An  introductory  sketch  by  the 
editor,  *'Sir  liMward  Elgar,"  is  followed 
by  an  interview  "Si^  Edward  Elgar  at 
Home."  Then  follow  these  articles: 
"Elgar'-w^Choral  Music:  .\n  Apprecia- 
tion," "The  Elgar  Symphonies."  "El- 
g-ar's  Shorter  Orchestral  Works."  "El- 
par's  Violin  Concerto."  "Elgar's  Shorter 
Violin  Works."  "Elgar's  Songs."  "Elgar 
and  the  War."  "Elgar  as  a  Writer  of 
Church  Anthems."  "Elgar's  Organ 
Sonata."  "Elgar's  Personal  Note.  ' 
"Complete  List  of  Elgar's  Published 
Compositions,"  ending  with  "England: 
Aug.  4.  1914."  a  sonnet  by  Lady  Elgar. 
Tliere  are  pictures  of  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Elgar.  Elgar  as  bassoonist,  Elgar 
with  his  brother,  Albert  Sammons,  in- 
terpreter of  Elgar's  violin  concerto;  a 
picture  of  the  church  where  Elgar  was  ; 
once  organist;  reproductions  of  music; 
that  Elgar  wrote  and  music  that^ 
"awakened  him."  also  Sir  Edward's 
autograph.  "Elgar  as  bassoonist!" 
As  he  phiyed  the  organ,  piano,  fiddle.; 
violin  and  'cello,  there  .should  bcv  five 
more  portraits.  As  he  wrote  quadrilleS| 
for  the  l)and  of  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
scored  Christy  Minstrel  songs  in  his! 
younger  days,  why  are  pictures  of  the 
lunatics  and  minstrels  in  effective 
groups  now  lacking? 

Elgar's  biographer,  Mr.  Buckley,  is 
quoted  as  saying  there  are  several  El- 
gars  "according  to  the  clothes  and  cir-l 
cumstances  in  which  you  see  him."j 
Thus  there  is  Elgar  in  evening  dress  [ 
"pacing  the  corridor  of  a  concert  room";; 
Elgar  in  rough  tweeds  and  leggings,! 
with  a  spirit  lamp  ready  to  iiAake  tea 
under  a  hedge;  Elgar  wearing  an  "elab- 
orate waistcoat"  and  smoking  in  front 
of  a  grate;  Elgar  with  a  battered  Pan- 
ama hat  pulled  down  to  his  chin;  Elgar 
In  a  customary  suit  of  solemn  black, 
the  Elgar  that  "ambulates  lento,  as 
thdvgh  weary,  in  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral";  Klgar  crowned  with  a  tail 
sllker,  "cruslied  down  on  the  forehead." 
"giving  the  impression  of  a  distin- 
guished general  home  for  a  year's  holi- 
day, and  at  present  attending  a  funer- 
al." Mr.  Scholes  knows  still  other  El- 
gars:  Elgar,  tho  lover  of  poetry;  El- 
gar, the  amateur  chemist;  Elgar,  the 
mechanic  (but  not  as  seen  in  his  music), 
Elgar.  the  lover  of  horses. 

Not  one  of  these  Elgars  is  portrayed 
\o  the  reader's  eye  in  The  Music  Stu- 
dent. 

Mr.  Scholes  ^hinks  that  the  star  of 
British  music  set  with  the  death  of 
Purcell  in  1695  and  rose  with  the  birth 
of  Elgar  in  1857.  "Our  encouragement 
of  the  great  ones  of  other  nations  is 
much  to  our  credit,  and  patriotic  regret 
chiefly  concerns  the  matter  of  our  own 
non-production.  Germans.  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  all  these  and 
others  miglit  turn  out  their  many  mas- 
terpieces—we  never  a  one!"  Nor  was 
Elgar  appreciated  in  England  until  his 
"Dream  of  Gerontius"  had  excited  at- 
tention at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival. 
Mr.  Scholes  quotes  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 
who,  attempting  to  demolish  the  "moralj 
fear  of  death."  wrote: 

"No  better  illustrations  of  this  moral 
fear  can  be  found  than  in  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  inspired  setting  of  Cardirial 
Newman's  'Dream  of  Gerontius.'  Here 
the  theme  is  death,  the  protagonist  a 
dying  man.  I  know  no  demonstration  ^ 
of  the  fear  of  death  so  poignant  asj 
Elgar's  setting  of  this  horrible  poem.": 
To  which  Mr.  Scholes  answers:  "All  li 
can  say  is  that  personally  I  find  noth- 
ing morbid  either  in  Ne\s;man's  poem  or 
in  Elgar  s  setting  of  it,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  temperament.  Leaving  this 
question  n«i<lr\  however,  and  con.sider- 
Ing  the  V  more  technical  w.t\. 


composer  has,  in  a  very  wonderful  man- 
ner, grasped  and  intensified  the  feeling 
of  the  poet.  From  the  expressively 
beautiful  prelude  to  the  magnificent  and 
triumphant  setting  of  'Praise  to  yie 
Honest  in  the  Height,'  and  on  to  the 
lovely  'Angel's  Farewell'  at  the  end. 
the  work  grips  one  powerfully.  It  finds 
,  Its  most  proper  home  in  a  great  cathe- 
dral, and  there  it  is  frequently  given, 
-,  such  substitutions  as  "prayers'  for 
'masses'  and  'Jesus'  for  'Mary,'  being 
apparently  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  deans  and  bishops,  though 
they  leave  whole  passages  Intact  wliicli. 
from  the  Protestant  point  of  view.»  are 
far  more  deadly." 

The  father  of  Elgar  was  an  organist 
and  therefore  Mr.  Scholes  says  that  Sir 
Edward,  lilie  Bach.  Moztxit  and  Beet- 
hoven, had  the  advantage  of  mu.<5ical 
parentage  and  environment.  Mr.  Dunliill 
writes  in  an  exalted  strain  about  liu- 
"Dream  of  Gerontius"; 

"We  do  not  wish  to  analyze  our  im- 
pressions. We  do  not  care  how  it  is 
done.  But  we  know  that  poet  and  musi- 
cian have  together  prepared  tor  us  an 
-  experience  that  seems  to  bring  us  closer 
to  the  mystery  of  a  quickening  and  con- 
suming Presence." 

In    "The    Apostles"    Elgar's  musical 
portrayal  of  Judas  Iscariot  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  the  charactei 
"lucidly     expounded     by  Archblslio|)i 
tV'hately.    Judas   is   represented    as   a ' 
1  lever,  worldly  and  ambitious  man:  he 
..■  believes,  as  the  other  apostles  Ijclieve. 
■  that  the  earthly  sovereignty  .of  ChfLst, 
^  will  ultimately  be,  proclaimed  before  all 
Uie  world.    He  accepts  the  bribe  to  be- 

tray  chiefly  because  he  believes  that  it 
enables  him  to  bring  about  more  quickly 
the  consummation  of  the  desires  of  the 
apostles.    But  putting  his  Master  into 
1?  his  hands  of  His  enemies,  lie  must  force 
Him  to  make  such  a  display  of  power  a^ 
will  at  once  lead  to  His  being  tnunipli- 
lantly  seated  on  the  throne  of  David  as 
'la  great  and  powerful  prince." 

These  oratorios  with  "The  Kingdom 
are  "works  which  stand  alone,  and  they 
must  inspire  every  intelligent  hearer 
with  a  sense  of  reverence  in  which  the 
ordinary  commonplaces  of  criticism  have 
no  rightful  claim  to  existence." 

We  are  informed  that  Sir  Edward, 
speaking  of  his  father  as  o^yner  of  a 
music  shop  and  as  a  musician,  said. 
"A  stream  of  music  flowed  through  our 
house  and  the  shop,  and  I  was  a  1  the 
time  bathing  in  it."  He  ^'asji''''  d7niJ 
to  the  possibilities  of  music  by  re;iUin„ 
the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  first  sym- 
phony. Lookiiig  over  a  fugue  ;vri"en 
bv.  him  at  the  age  of  in,  but  le"  ">>- 
fini.«hed.  Sir  Edward  remarked:  y""^*^ 
good  stuff."  lie  told  Mr.  EUer,  ^h^n  lie 
was  at  work  on  "The  Dream  of  Geion- 
tius"-  "I  do  not  know  what  fate  ha.s 
in  store  for  this  work,  hut  this  much  I 
can  tell  you.  it  is  good."  This  reminds; 
us  of  a  remartc  made  by  the  Lord  in 
an  early  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Sir  Edwird  finds  his  ideal  of  piano 
playing  in  the  performance  of  Paderew- 
ski  and  Busoni  "in  their  best  days. 
••I'm  not  sure  that  the  pianola  is  not 
our  best  means  of  hearing  piano  works 
well  performed  today.  PaderewskI  and 
Busoni  are  not  always  at  hand,  but -we 
can  domesticate  good  pianism  in  the 
pianola.  The  state  of  things  as  it  used 
to  be  has  been  curiously  reversed.  Some 
years  ago  the  pianists  had  the  beauti- 
ful touch  and  the  pianola  the  hard  one. 
The  pianola  maker  in  those  days  was 
trying  to  imitate  the  touch  of  the  pian- 
ist Nowadavs  the  pianist  seems  to  be 
'trying  to  cultivate  the  touch  of  the 
early  pianolas.  Complaints  are  some- 
times heard."  we  reply,  "that  the 
pianola  touch  is  hard  and  unvarying. 
••That,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "is  a  matter 
of  control.  Properly  used  the  pianola  can 
play  with  a  very  beautiful  touch— the 
Schumann  things,  for  instance;  some 
of  these  come  out  magnificently." 

He  also  thinks  highly  of  the  gramo- 
phone. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cobbett  contributes  a 
rhapsodic  article  about  the  violin  con- 
certo in  which  he  speaks  of  the  voice 
that  haunted  Socrates  and  uses  the 
word  "soloizing."  This  reminds  us  that 
•  Mr.  Dunhill  in  '•Elgar's  Choral  Music" 
mentions  the  undiscovered  "bourne 
from  which  no  traveller  returns." 

Mr.  Cobbett  exhausts  the  vocabulary 
of  praise.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
his  wings  droop  and  he  sinks,  alas,  to  a 
commercial  earth. 

"A  violinist  said  to  me  the  other  day. 
'The  Concerto  is  too  long.'  Stratige  to 
say  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  regard  it.- and  I  think  that 
audiences  of  the  right  sort  regard  it, 
as  music  of  the  inevitable,  unchange- 
able kind.  If  the  composer's  conception 
had  been  a  work  timed  to  play  15  min- 
utes, of  a  Phantasy  for  instance,  il 
would  be  equally  inevitable  and  un- 
changeable. With  rare  exceptions- 
Schubert's  C  major  Symphony  is  one  of 
them— a  fine  work  is  neither  too  lorn; 
nor  too  short.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
dogmatize.  I  can  even  see  that  if  it 
were  felt  desirable  to  attract  audiences 
of  another  sort  in  towns  where  trained 
musicians  jire  few.  and  the  idea  were 
not  repulsive  to  the>  composer,  an  ab- 
breviated edition  would  prove  useful  and 
contribute  to  a  more  general  apprecift- 
I  tion  of  the  work.  A  step  in  this  direc-> 
I  tion  has  been  made  by  Albert  Sammona 
j  who,  with  Sir  Henry  Wood's  orchestra. 

has  made  four  graphophone  records,  of 
>  the  three  moveaients  and  the  Cadenaa, 
each    lastijig^  four    minutes.  This 


..enioonilizing  the  <u  1  v.i.n  ■<  ~' 
hut  it  mav  be  surmised  lioni  some  oi  , 
the  music  which  Elgir  has  written,  tliat 
he  is  H  man  of  democratic  tendencies 
(or  shall  1  use  the  fearsome  word  m- 
vented  bv  a  recent  novelist,  and  say 
aristodemocratic).  and  that  he  would 
not  willinglv  withhold  joy  of  any  sort 
from  the  people,  unless  he  thought  that 
the  interests  of  his  art  were  endan- 
gered. In  any  event,  settlement  of  the 
question  is  best  left  in  his  hands.'  • 


Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  rmversity 
of  Pennsvlvania  is  no  doubt  an  able 
economi.^t:  his  attempts  to  rewrite 
hvmns  are  not  praiseworthy  in  spite  oi 
hi.>  obiect,  or  pprhnps  in  con.seqnence 
of  it:  "To  avoid  the  expressions  relating 
to  war.  depravity,  and  woe  with  which 
the  earlier  hvmns  secure  many  of  then- 
emotional  effects.  The  new  hymn  he 
would  have  tell  of  the  world  that  is  to 
be  rather  than  that  whicli  has  been— 
to  emyihasize  the  futuie  rather  than  to 
celebrate  the  pa.-t  glory  of  the  prophet 
or  the  cross."  And  so  in  Dr.  Patten's 
"Advent  Songs"  (Huebssch,  New  York.) 
We  find. 

The  Son  of  r.o,;  goi'3  forth  to  w-ir.  ' 

\   kin^lv   >  ro\Mi  to  sr.iin. 
Hw   Mood-  <  .]    I  .niii.  r   ^trp.ims  afar. 

Wild   fnllow.s   in  liis  train .' 
AiiT  iiilfd  as  follows: 
liit   Si'ii   of  liod  goes  forth  in  Imc 

Willi  follow^  \r  liip  trnin'; 
Ml   V-    i  lio  pill    v.-o-lil  pfiir.'  aliovp 

WIr.xf   v:ir  or  ^n'r,\   niay  fc'ain. 
,\s  tile  N.  V.  I-:veiii;i;;  I'ost  saVs:  "This 
may   pleai^e    thf   p.-ieifists,    Init    it  will 


har'ily  appeal  to  those  who  realize  that 
a  rich  piece  of  imagery  and  vigoT  of 
poetical  march  is  sacrificed  to  the  spirit 
of  too  exact  literalness."  Dr.  I'atten 
"fails  to  realize  thait  the  Kreat  hymns 
he  has  chosen  owe  their  commanding 
position  to  two  factors;  they  are  great 
poetry,  and  upon  them  has  gallicied  a 
deep  encrustation  of  sentiment,  so  that 
few  would  have  a  single  word  altered. 
The  ex.-ict  bent  of  the  writers'  minds 
may  h.i\  r.  been  in  some  irtstances  hardly 
of  the  .sort  to  please  the  modern  pa-, 
cifist  or  meliorist.  But  the  Christian 
world  lia.s  for  generations  assumed  this 
bent  to  be  proper,  or  at  least  harmless — 
as  it  invariably  is,  despite  Dr.'  Patten's 
remarks— and  taking  this  assumption  for 
granted,  has  been  stirred  by  the  i-eal 
feeling  and  beauty  of  the  hymns.  It 
will  always  prefer- 
So  long  Th.v  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 
O'er  moor  anrt  fen.  o'er  crag  and  torrent  till 

The  niglJt  is  gone.  ^ 
Anf\  with  tlK*  morn  thoso  angel  faee^  smile. 
Whifli  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile, 
to    the    version    in    which    Dr.  Patten 
apostrophizes  the  spirit  which  will  lead 
him  on.  intent  to  serve  the  common 
weal  till  life  is  done." 


Mr.  A.  Otis  Chamberlin  of  Cambridg'e 
writes  that  he  read  with  rnuch  interest 
the  various  communications  about  old 
plays  that  were  published  in  The  Herald 
of  last  Sunday,  He  incloses  his  own 
verses.  "Retrospective,  with  Apologies  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  Dexter  Smith,  Barnabee  and 
others."  We  quote  a  part  of  his  poem. 
He  modestly  says  that,  though  the  lines 
are  "of  no  literary  merit,  tliej*  may 
trike  a  responsive  chord  in  your  mem- 
ory." 

For  sixty  years,   altho'  wo're^not  a  Sngc. 
We've  paid  nur  loving  tribute  to  tlie  Stage; 
-\8  distance  lends  enchantment  to  tlic  view. 
•To  us  the  Old  seems  better  than   the  New: 
.*nd  we  barken  back  to  those  "Palmy  diiys'' 
With  its  brilliant  Stock,  and  Five-net  Plays, 
.*nd  wp  scarcely  realize  the  lap.se  of  time. 
.Since  the  Melodrama  has  reached  its  prime. 
When  William  B.   English  and  .Tohn  Moran. 
Ran  the  good  old  "Naisli"  on  a  lavish  plan; 
With  a  brand  new  play  from  English's  pen 
And  Lucille  Western  in  the  Tliree  Fast  Men' 
We  linger  long  In  those  dars  gone  by* 
OP   the    Dumb    Girl    ot   Genoa    and  Brave 

French  Spy;  ' 
And  many  others  too  nnmerous  to  name 
Played   by   Uelen   Western   of   "Uttle  Eva" 
fame. 

The  Boston  Musetim  and  those  halcyon,  days 
Where    Church    folks    could    listen    to  good 
moral  plays;  e,^^' 
In   lurid   ilelodrama  where  ylce  gets  In  Its 

^'"'tbe'''hlp^'''"*  ^■'^^  0° 

There's   one'  that   we   remember   o'er  which 
our  fathers  raved;  "  "ui;_u 

'"''s^veT'*  '"^  Drunkard  or  the  Fallen 
Then  we  dream  again  ot  those  days  of 
And  the  magic  spell  of  the  Old  Stage-door 
;'ch  ""'^  ^"'"'"^  °'*'<^«°»  vied  wui; 
For  a  nod,  or  smile,  from  E.  Frank  Reach 
Then  the  Howard  Athenaeum  where  Alarsb's 
troup    wag    seen,  xuarsu  s 

When   <;porgie   Marsh   played    "Toodie..'.  > 
■•Snaps"    in    ,he   Naiad   Queen     '  ^""^ 
Thwp     stir.-ing    times    with  V> 

Mxty-oue  and   -two  davenport  In 

Wlu  n    I>..Moyne.   .Jones '  and  Barrett 

the    ruion   blue.  uarrett  put 


i:uion  blue. 
The   b  illlant  Boston  Theatre  i„m„  ■ 

into  fame,  ^"eatre  Jumped  quickly 

Witli  as  fine  arrav  of  tal?nf  no  . 

name;  anyone  could 

.'nlar'iohr*"'    "-^^-^'-gh.    tUe  ever 

ro^a/'s^urTweTtoJ"^"'-   "o-^'.  their 

Vest   came   the   Negro  Minstrels  fi,., 

lation    Mokes.  """streis,   tliose  imj. 

With      their      ever-welcome  ci„„- 

Fourteenth  Century  jXs-  "ad 
The  Jiuckle.vK,  and  O.dway.  '.Hth  th^  f 

Jtliers.  "  famous 


For 


ilLMi  ol  transmuting:  "Prubal)!:,-  lim 
:inly  thing  to  be  done  with  it  would  be 
to  take  its  main  idea,  which  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  one,  and  write  an  entirely  new 
play  around  it.  As  thin.gs  stand,  the 
farce  is  a  very  rough  and  read.v  affair, 
and  frankly  'shockeeng.'  It  has  the  merit 
)f  being  based  on  no  less  a  scheme  tliau 
that  of  'The  t'onindy  of  Errors.'  Some 
even  of  its  minni  .  Im  i  ntfi  s  could  prob- 
ibly  bo.'ist  on:;  \v;i\  <ii  .irioiher  of  Plau- 
ine  ancestry.  Still,  there  is  no  harm  , 
:;i  tliat!  Also,  ii  introduces  our  cheery 
Mtlle  friend,  M,  Desplas,  lecently  of  the 
;^elgian  company,  both  iiait-author  and 
i.>  actor.  One  may  at  leu.^t  sa>-  tiiat  lie 
-roves  brisk  in  both  capacitiesj  The 
r  heme  is  that  a  theatrical  'star'  named 
[.ahergette  should  turn  up  at  a  pro- 
.incial  municipal  theatre  too  drunk  to 
ippear,  and  that  his  dresser  (who  is 
supposed  to  be  his  exact  double)  should 
both  play  his  part  and  take  his  name. 
The  public  (not  to  mention  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  republic,  who  is  visiting  the 
town)  arii  completely  deceived,  and  the 
'.show'  is  a  great  success.  Matters  are 
complicated,  however,  by  the  arrival  of 
,1  detective  to  arrest  the  real  Laber- 
gette.  and  also  of  a  deserted  fair  one 
in  similar  pursuit.  Ultimately  every- 
body goes  off  to  a  hotel  at  Dyons,  where 
there  is  a  regulation  'Oh.  what  a  niglit'.' 
scene,  with  an  abundant  display  of 
deshabille.    Here  the  detective  puts  on 

,:i  llowered  nightdress,  makes  love  to  a 
supposedly  comic  roue  and  finally  gets  ; 
arrested  himself.  There  is  certainly 
some  genuine  humor  in  the  notion  of  an  j 
actor's  dresser  making  a  tremendous  ; 
success  and  receiving  the  congratiila-  ' 
tions  of  the  President,  while  Hif  real  ' 
man  lies,  .as  one  might  say.  in  IIk'  ami:-; 
of  Bacchus;  but  the  whole  of  tin-  l;ist  j 
half  of  the  play  could  be  conii'lclt  ly 
altered  witli  advantage  in  any  Kiiglisli  I 
version.  Nor.  for  the  humor  of  the  | 
thing,  is  there  very  much  need  for  the 
countless  iinprob;i bilities  attendant  upon 
the  idea  o(  ai-lnr  and  dresser  being 
exact  doubles.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
rather  add  to  the  point  if  they  were 
noticeably  different.  A  new  plot  might 
he  coiisl  nii't .,()  on  that  basis.  In  such 
ca.sf.  lio\,<\(>r,  the  characters  would 
mi.^,s  \ '  :M ,  I  (1;.  \''.s  opportunity  of  being 
both  acted  by  M.  Desplas.  who  was 
blithe  and  good-humored  as  ever, 
though  one  could  have  wished  for  a 
finer  distinction  between  the  two  char- 
acters. Mile.  Blanche  Daigel  deployed 
an  extremely  pretty  and  fresh  and 
pleasing  personality  as  Labergette's 
lady,  and  managed  on^  sincerely  ap-  | 
pealing  little  scene  with  a  quondam  ' 
dramatist  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  become  a  hotel  night  watchman.  " 

Dr.  Boas's  statement  in  his  report  to 
the  L.  C.  C.  that  the  present  form  of  the! 
first  line  of  the  Xational  Anthem  ori- ! 
ginated  after  tin  ,  ,  .  <  s.sion  of  Queen  I 
Victoria,  and  -  '  doulitless  due  to  the  j 
youth  and   sex  of 

and  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the 
name  'A'ictoria'  into  the  line."  is 
scarcely  accurate.  The  difficulty  cropped 
up  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.  Un- 
til then  the  first  line  ran. 


years."    The  aim  this  year  is  to  plan 
I  programs  which  will  give  cheerful  rec- 
reation   to    hard-worked    people.  The 
concerts  began  this  season  Aug.  26  at 
7:30  and  the  programs  were  shorter  than 
usual.      Wagner    still    dominates  the 
Monday  programs;   Bach.   Mozart  and 
Beethoven  those  of  Friday.    There  is  a 
j  symphony  on  Wednesdays.    Except  on 
two  Mondays  and  three  Fridays  there  is 
;  at  least  one   English  composition  for 
each  concert.    Women  are  in  the  or- 
cliestra. 

English  journals  speak  of  a  "wonder- 
ful" new  invention,  the  piano  type- 
writer, which,  attached  to  a  piano, 
prints  the  music  as  played.  The  words 
can  be  added  by  using  the  machine  as  an 
ordinary  typewriter.  The  Inventor  is  an 
Italian. 

An  Association  of  Musical  Conductors 
has  been  organized  in  England.  One  of 
its  rules  is:  "The  association  is  formed 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  pro- 
fessional interest  of  its  members,  who 
shall  consist  of  British  subjects  who 
have  been  musical  conductors  in  this 
country  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months."  Mr.  Legge,  the  music  critic 
of  the  Daily  TeTegraph,  notes  that  prac- 
tically aH  the  names  of  the  members  are 
those  of  London  musicians.  "Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  here  are  no  con- 
ductors, save  only  Messrs.  Maclean  and 
Julian  Clifford,  and  one  or  two  more,  in 
the  provincial  theatres,  cinemas,  and 
music  halls?  Of  course  there  must  be. 
Surely  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  possess  musipal  di- 


.Morris  HrotlierS, 
In    their    ■•Trip    Around    the  Wn.-ii., 
dlst.inced  all  others.  Woild,  ' 


they 
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"Labergette,"  a 
new  French  farce 
by  Georges  Cof- 
fin   de  Warfaaa\ 


.,nd  (  .  C.  De.splas,  was  produced  at  the  I  ""^ 
Oarrick,  London,  Aug.  is.  The  I'rn  a^^k 
.M-,11  Gn^ett.  snid  if  it  wore  to  '"i-n 


•"God  save  great  George,  our  King." 
but  the  coming  of  a  William  made 
drastic  alterations  necessary.  George 
IV.  died  on  a  Saturday  ijune  26,  ISSO). 
and  on  the  following  Monday  an  opoi  :i 
company  performing  at  the  old  Ad^  l|ihi 
Theatre  sang  a  revised  version  of  ilic 
national  anthem,  beginning: 

"God  save  our  rvoble  King. 

William  the  Fourth  we  sing." 
Several  other  somewhat  similar  ver- 
sions were  sung  at  other  theatres  the 
same  night,  but  the  one  which  took  the 
public  fancy  was  the  following  produced 
at  the  King's  Theatre: 

"God  sa\'e  our  gracious   King.  ^ 
"^'illiain.  our  noble  King.  " 
God  save  the  King." 
This  was  published  in  1830,  seven  years 
before  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and    in    sbsequent    editions    the    rather  j 
clumsy-  second   lino  was  altered  to  its 
present    form:     "Long    livo    our  noble 
King.  "—Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

M  I'ff .     (Jecile    Sorel    of    the  Comedie 
I-^ancaise  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
figures  on  the  French  stage.    Her  views 
on  diess  and  personal  appearance  are 
looki  fl  iii)on  as  law  In  the  best  societji,, 
while    her    deportment  wolfla 
<  v<  n  the  most  dowager  of  duch- 
ess's look  small.    It  is  no  wonder  then 
th;i(  til'    fair  Cecile  should  get  angry  at  ; 
the  .audai  it.v  of  a  nierc  .summer  open-air  | 
cafe   concei  t  in  c-ii-ii  ;i  I  in  in:.;   Ii<  r    in  no  j 
tender  fashion  in  iis  r>    i.  w      l,i,'  and! 
let  Ih'e  is  no  motto  of  .Mlb    Soi  .  !.  when  \ 
her  amour  propre  is  in  qupslion,    .so  she 
sent  a  man  of  law  to  dul\-  .<5ot  forth  in 
correi-t  legal  phraseology  tlio  indignities 
to  i\  hich  ,she  is  subjectt  il  in  the  person 
of   soino   unknown   undcrstud\.    and  on 
tlio  stiength  of  his  report  is  applying  to  ,- 
the  roni  i.s  for  both  damagrs  and  an  in- | 
junction.    The  officer  of  tiie  court  found  I 
that  iVIlie.  Sorel  was  in  ^oo,!  i  nnip:in\  ,  ! 
being  in  a  skit  with  Uostaml  mid  Kiclc  -; 
pin;  but  he  asserts  tliat  all  three  were  1 
made  to  look  absurd,  .ind  says  the  per- i 
formances  wound  up  with  a  ilance  which 
he  does  not  trust  himself  to  characterize,  i 
Taking  the  entertainment  as  a  whole,  j 
he  describes  it  as  full  of  the  crudest  ex- 
pressions.   He  concludes  that  it  is  not 
the  sort   of  entertainment  a  daughter! 
wovild  care  to  take  her  mother  to,  and  | 
that  MUe,  Sorel  has  a  right  to  feel  any- 
thing but  flattered  at  the  role  she  "is 
made  to  play  in  it. -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Some  of  the  straw-hat  audience  at 
former  promenade  concerts  in  London 
wcite  from  France  and  Egypt  to 
for  ^h\a  season's  programs.  "One 
wrote  that  he  could  near  all  Beet- 
■  's  .s>-mrihonip.s   in   tlip  treiiche.s  as 


i'  ctors  ot  their  own?  It  shouM  be  noted 
that  the  reference  is  wide  io  n  u  c  ii 
conductors,  noi;  merely  to  .t.  Ii-  sh  il 
conductors;  a  somewhat  si^niiicaiu 
point  as  I  think.  Who;  then  ,are  tlie." 
conduelor.s?  Let  us  take  it  for  the  mo- 
ment that  orchestral  conductors  arc 
meant.  In  London  the  council  aforesaid 
and  most  of  the  others  mentioned  are 
well  known,  as  no  doubt  they  are  also 
in  England  generally;  but  nevertheless 
in  England  generally  they  are  surely 
known  as  Londoners.  Moreover,  their 
position  is  assured.  They  are  orchestral 
conductors  pure  and  simple.  But  what 
is.  or  is  to  be.  the  position  of  the  man 
in  a  variety  show  who  directs  the  music 
for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month,  or  for 
the  i-*n  of  such  and  such  a  piece,  when 
at  the  end  of  the  run  he  reverts  to  t>  pc. 
as  it  wt'ie.  that  is.  he  returns  to  bis  olj 
fanifliar  place  as  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra, which  temporarily  he  has  been 
conducting?  Does  he  become  an  or- 
chestral player  temporarily  promoted, 
and  if  so  does  he  come  under  rule  2? 
Or.  when  he  rejoins  his  orchestra  as  a 
player  therein  is  he  a  musical  conductor 
teiTiporarily  debased?  (1  use  this  word 
in  no  offensive  sense,  of  course.)  *  *  • 
the  nevv^  sovereign  |  !if  it  i.s  a  fact  that  before  the  war  prac- 
'  ' "  '  '  tically  all  the  conductors  of  musical 
plays  and  comedies  in  London  were  for- 
eigners (save  in  the  c^sc  of  ,Mi-.  Court- 
neidge,  who,  I  believe.  nr\''i  has  en- 
gaged a  foreign  conductor!,  then  it  is 
high  time  that  a  change  were  made. 
But  here  we  arc  again,  back  in  London, 
while  the -action  of  the  Association  of 
Musical  Conductors  and  of  the  Orches- 
tial  Players'  Union  Is  not  intended  to 
I'  applied  only  in  London.  Is  there 
l  ot  a  sign  of  the  danger  that  is  always 
with  us,  which  1  have  pointed  out  times 
without  number,  that  London  is  a  little 
too  apt  to  regard  itself  as  England? 
This  is  a  much  stronger  point  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  But  for  the  time 
being  here  I  may  .^top.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  importance  of  these 
unions  or  associations,  and  therefoic  it 
is  as  well  to  get  to  bed-rock  bottom  at 
the  beginning,  that  the  good  remain,  and 
the  liad  be  removed  ere  yet  it  has  time 
to  work  mischief." 

Wo  mentioned  the  performance  of  Rut- 
land Boilghton's  music  drama  in  three 
acts,  "The  Round  Table."  at  llic  Glas- 
tonbury festival.  "The  Sumida  i;i\cr." 
a  one-act  opera  by  Clarence  Raybould. 
Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  Bough- 
ton's  "The  Immortal  Hour"  and  "Evci  n  - 
man"  were  also  performed.  The  Lon- 
don Times  recalls  performances  during 
the  past  two  years.  "We  recall  this 
because  a  great  many  people  who  have 
not  been  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves 
still  think  that  the  Glastonbury  dramas 
are  the  result  ot  a  fad  about  musty  old 
legends  remembered  vaguely  tlironsli 
rfarly  readings  of  'The  7d>lls  ,>r  ibc 
King,'  something  dull  and  f;initl\-  i  c- 
ligious  and  supplied  with  mnsu  uliich 
would  probably  be  like  Wagn'  i-  with  the 
plums  picked  out.  The  account  we  have 
given  of  'The  Itound  Table'  will  perhaps 
do  something  to  dispel  this  last  idea, 
and  the  list  shows  that  if  the  Arthurian 
legends  are  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
scheme,  Mr.  Houghton,  to  whom  the  I 
.■-•i  hcme  owes  its  \-itality.  is  not  devoted! 
.  \cliisi\ cl.v-  to  them  either  in  his  own  t" 
woi  l,  Ol-  in  his  choice  of  other  material,  t 
Thp  l.icl  isth.-it  the  (;iaslonbiir\-  fr.sti\  :il  ■ 
iiMs  •.:,ili-r.'.l  strength  l,y  li:i\niu  I.-  light 
c\-.  i  ;,  ini  h  of  its  wa>-.  Sine  ()v  jn  os-  ' 
pcct  has  \anished  of  a  read.'.'-madc  the- 
atre in  which  anything  could  be  done 
with  a  ready-made  company  who  con  1.1 
do  anything  dreams  lui\e  bad  to  be 
shaped  to  possibilities.  And  now  tin- 
cheerful  band  of  cntbiisbists  at  Gla.^toti 
bury  realize  ^vll,■l!  u  l-o.kI  ilijnL;  thi.s  h.is 
been.  The  elaboi:ac'  choral  wriling  of 
Mr.  Boughton's  first  drama  has  given 
wa.v  to  a  more  direct  style;  the  drama 
planned  by  Mr.  Buckley  is  being  mould- 
ed to  a  more  practicable  scheme,  citi- 
zens of  Glastonbury  who  never  trod  the 
boards  before  are  learning  to  sing,  to 
act.   to  speak.    Miss   Christina  Walshc 


takes  a  piece  of  colored  linen,  paints  it 
with  a  bold  design,  and  in  a^ice  it  be- 
comes a  queen's  robe;  Miss  Margaret 
Morris  and  her  lieutenants  have  di.soov- 
ered  the  childreri  of  the  town  to  be 
fairies,  nymphs,  waterspritea  and  elves. 
All  these  transformations  are  busily 
prepared  for  weeks  before  the  public 
■performances  begin.  Then  the  profes- 
igional  singers  from  London  and  else- 
■where  arrive,  not  to  strut  about  and 
parade  themselves  as  supermen  and  su- 
perwoman  who  just  deign  to  attend  a 
final  rehearsal,  but  to  join  in  the  life  of 
the  thing,  to  learn,  to  make  suggestions, 
and  very  direct  ones,  too,  about  their 
own  parts  In  the  whole.  So  the  work 
gets  built  up;  essentials  are  kept  steadi- 
ly in  view,  accessories  are  made  to  fall 
into  their  places.  In  every  case  the 
character  of  the  work  is  the  thing  which 
all  combine  to  realize,  whether  it  be  the 
pure  classical  lines  of  Gluck  or  the 
shrouded  mysticism  of  'The  Sumida 
River'  or  the  high  romance  of  'The 
Round  Table.'  If  all  this  devoted  work 
is  to  bear  permanent  fruit,  however,  it 
cannot  long  remain  in  the  present 
cramped  conditions  of  the  assembly 
rooms.  It  may  be  carried  on  there  for 
another  season  or  two  while  the  war 
lasts,  but  then  it  should  be  given  a . 
chance  of  expanding.  A  real  stage  and  j 
a  real  orchastra  are  wanted,  and  both  f 
could  easily  be  provided  in  a  temporary 
building  at  a  cost  which  seems  ridicu- 
lously small  in  comparison  with  the 
benefit  which  it  would  bring.  When  one 
considers  what  has  been  spent  in  the 
past  on  provincial  festivals  lasting  three 
or  four  days  every  three  years,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  a  far  sma;ller 
amount  could  not  "be.  found  for  a  genu- 
ine artistic  industry  of  this  kind.  Among 
the  works  produced  since  1914  are 
'Oithona,'  an  opera  by  Edgar  Sainton, 
now  a  prisoner  in  Germany;  'Bethle- 
hem.' a  setting  of  music  by  Boughton 
to  the  Coventry  mystery  play;  Purcell's 
'Dido  and  Aen.  r,'  ':  ,  ccnes  from  'Parsi- 
fal' and  -TriM  ,n.-  spoken  plays 
ranging  from  hady  Gregory's  'The! 
Traveling  Man'  to  scenes  from  Euri- 1 
pides."  I 
Arthur  Hervey's  new  tone  poem  "The 
TioU  Call"  lias  been  produced  at  Har- 
rogate by  the  Municipal  Orchestra  led 
liy  Julian  Cliffoi-ii.  We  quote  from  the 
Yorkshire  Post:  "A  quotation  from 
Byron  points  to  the  mourning  mingled 
with  triumph  over  the  hera's  grave-a 
theme  which  has  given  the  composer 
the  cue  for  an  impressive  little  tone 
poem.  Martial  rhythms  are  succeeded 
by  a  plaintive  elegy,  and  then  a  broad 
lyrical  melody  swells  to  a  song  of  tri- 
umph that  brings  the  piece  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion.  Mr.  Hervey  conducted  irs 
piece." 


Publication  in         T'^e  London  Times 

Braille  of  Classic  '"^^^"^'^  published 

an  account  of  at- 
Compositions     tempts     to  im- 
prove or  rather  to  enlarge  the  useful- 
ness of  the  musical  department  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.   H.  C. 
Warrilow,  blind,  formerly  organist  of  St. 
Barnabas  Church,  Oxford,  has  been  ap- 
pointed musical  director.    The  new  or- 
gan Is  a  replica  of  the  one  at  the  Royal 
College  of   Organists.     "Mr.  Warrilow 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  in  a  recent  talk 
that  there  ^.re  two  distinct  types  of  blind 
musician.   There  are  the  highly-talented 
men  and  women  who  would  make  their 
mark  in  the  musical  profession  in  all 
circumstances,  and  there  are  those  who. 
though  they  have  a  certain  aptitude  for 
music,  would  probably  not  have  taken 
to  It  had  they  had  sight.    These  latter 
have  taken  up  music  because  of  their 
blindness,    and    they   have    received  a 
special  education  in  it  which  people  of 
similar  aptitude   who  had   their  sight 
would  not  get.   They  may  do  verv  u.-,e- 
ful  work  as  organists  of  small  country 
churches,  as  teachers  and  tuners,  espe- 
cially  if,   as  is   hoped,    in    the  future 
some  system  of  small  grants  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  their  work.    Take  a 
common  instance.    It  often  happens  in 
country   places    that   the  schoolmaster 
or  mistress  plays  the  parish  church  or- 
gan because  he  or  she  can  form  the 
choir  from  the  school  children,  and  the 
duty  of  playing  is  even  included  in  the 
salary  of  the  teacher.    If  a  separate 
salary  were  provided  for  a  blind  organ- 
ist and  the  teacher  concentrated  upon 
the  work  of  choir  training,  the  musical 
result  would  often  be  improved  and  a 
new  opening  created  for  the  blind  mu- 
sician. 

"But  there  Is  another  and  most  urgent 
department  of  work  now  going  forward 
at  the  National  Institute,  and  that  is  the 
publication  of  music  in  Braille.  Hith- 
erto the  blind  musician's  library  has 
been  very  limited.  One  of  the  first  fluties 
with  which  the  musical  director  is 
charged  is  to  form  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  musical  publication.  The 
classics  are  to  be  the  groundwork. 
Bach's  organ  works.  Mendelssohn's  so- 
natas, preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ. 
Bach's  '48'  for  the  piano,  Beethoven's  32 
sonatas  for  the  piano,  are  all  to  be  grad- 
ually completed  in  Braille.  Meantime 
I  here  are  long  lists  of  organ  and  piano 
music  and  songs,  in  fact,  a  fairly  large 
recital  repertory,  to  be  proceeded  with. 
The  organ  music  contains  modern  things, 
sncli  as  pieces  by  Cesar  Franck,  Parry's! 
new  -Choral  P.i  eludes'  and  many  ar- 
rnngenients  of  o\  ci  tur(  s.  cic.  :  the  "pianoJ 
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selections  of 

i'.'.>usjiy. 
of    transcription  .Into 
-  many  difficulties,  intcn- 
;   III   Uii    c:is«»  of  complex  ni«Jern 
Tho  Braillo  system  cnniiut  rep- 
.  Ill  a  scoi-o  ;  Ihe  lillml  reader's  lingers 
Imve.  so  to  speak,  to  collate  the  parts. 
In  the  case  of  a  piano  piece,  what  the 
1  I  hand  plnvs  must  be  llrst  described, 
I  what   the  left  hand  plays.  The 
K.ry  must  fit  the  two  together.  How 
to  help  the  memory,  how  much  of 
to  give  at  a  time.  I.s  the  problem 
.   i  -inscrllwr.    Whereas  formerly  a 
ise.  say  16  ba^-s  of  the  right- 
;    would  be  given  before  the  left 
n.  now  it  is  found  best  to  dove- 
losether  as  closely  as  pos.^ible. 
iftnte  there  are  blind  transcrib- 
sted   readers   beside  them 
!  In  this  intricate  process. 
■  ical    advantage,  however, 
publisher  of  Braille  music  has  over 
ordinary  music  publisher.    The  pro- 
-es    of    stereotyping    and  printing 
-ic  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
Braille  books.    The  same  staff  and 


nonn  till--  . 
ttlio  iiu  .u  •luainted  witli  llicir  woik  an 
surely  iustiliod  In  hopin?  for  great 
things  from  thcin.  )^or  they  are  both 
inosicai  humorists  of  high  rank,  anci 
.it  Is  in  musical  humor  that  the  scores 
>f  most  of  our  younger  writer.s  In  the 
ighter  vein  have  been  conspicuously 
lacking  of  late. 

Who,  for  example,  th.it  has  heard  M|-. 
Bath's  "Wedding  of  Slion  M.iclean"  will 
S"on  forget  th<\  quaint  (luips  and  cranks 
hat  have  set  many  .m  audience  laugh- 
ing as  music  rarely  makes  them  laugh? 
Several  of  them  were  little  masterpiece.-; 
of  whimsicality,  extremely  neat,  yet 
sufficiently  obvious  to  be  enjoyed  even 
by  the  least  expert  musician.  Mr.  Clut- 
sam  is  a  humorist  of  a  rather  subtler 
type,  and  has  hitherto  chiefly  enjoyed 
himself  by  pulling  people's  legs.  Ho 
once,  for  example,  wrote  and  got  n 
veil  known  singer  to  produce  so  perfect 
1  parody  of  an  old  Italian  aria  that 
witli  regret  must  it  be  eonfes.<jed.  In 
deceived  eviu  the  rao.'Jt  eiuditc  critics. 
On  another  occasion  he  took  a  famous 
nursery   rhyme   and   turned   it   into  a 

modern  ballad,  and  eo  cleverly  did  h»i 
do  It  that  ho  would  never  have  been' 
found  out  If  he  had  not  himself  con- 
fessed to  the  deception.  It  la  pleasant  t»  | 


ii  Braiiie  ooors-.  u-.u^  -  ,   ,r    icseeu  to  tiie  aecepiion.  it  13  pleasant  lo 

same  plant  'can  be  used  for  both        ^^jg      record  that  the  ballad  proved 


the  transcription  is  made,  and  that 
nlv  neco  inls  for  the  extraordinaril- 
low  prices  at  which  the  institute  is  able 
to  supplv  music  to  the  blind.  Musician? 


immensely  popular.  It  richly  deserved 
to  succeed.  Rumor  also  speaks  very 
highly  of  a  more  elaborate  but  less  re- 
condite musical  Joke  which  he  han 
lately  perpetrated,  and  which  Is  shortly 
to  be  produced  on  the  music  haJla. 


feel  quite  envious  when  they  find 
L       song  which  they  buy  from  the 

,lisher  at  Is.  Jd.  can  be  bought  in ,  jjost  sincerely  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  i  l  know  from  contemporary  records  that 
Allle  for  4d     TV         t       -    nr  f  n  iri«e,   other  of  our  coraposer-i  who  are  now 


ime  by  wliieh  Handel's,  tune  became 
Known  wa.s  not  invented  until  rnoie  than 
half  a  century  after  the  composer  had 
been  In  his  grave.  ' 

One  is  reminded  of  this  and  of  other 
Handellan  apocrypha  by  the  festival  hold 
thi.-i  week  lu  memory  of  the  great  com- 
poser at  Whitchurch,  and  also  by  the 
appearance — which,    by    a  coincidence, 
preceded  that  festival  by  a  few  days— 
of  an  interesting  little  book  by  that  well 
kno'wn    Handel    authority,    Mr.    R.  A. 
Streatfeihl.  called  "Handel,  Canons  and 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,"  and  issued  by  the 
Chiswick  Press.    In  this  most  inform- 
ing brochure  Jlr.  Streatfeild — of  whom  It 
may  truly  bo  said  that  what  he  doesn't 
know  about  Handel  simply  isn't  worth 
knowing — has  been  at  pains  to  lay  bare 
the   various   misconceptions   that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  composer's 
associations  with  the  stately  palace  built 
near  Edgware  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
One  grave   error,   he   points  out,  into 
which  many  modern  writers  have  fallen, 
in  defiance  of  contemporary  evidence,  is 
.  to  describe  Handel — and  before  him  the 
German     musiijian.     Pepusch — as  the 
•'  duke's  organist.     The  post    that  each 
held  in  turn  was  not  that  of  organist, 
but    of    Kapellmeister,    or   maestro  di 
Capella:  i.  e.,  conductor  of  the  duke's 
private  band. 

•'The  point  of  difference,"  this  author- 
ity goes  on  to  explain,  "is  this  :  that  the 
1  Kapellmeister  and,  the  band  were  at- 
I  tached  to  the  duke's  person,  their  main 
i  duty  being,  as  Macy  leels  us,  to  play  to 
I  him  while  he  ate  his  dinner.    They  wer« 
:  I  therefore  in  attendance  upon  him  wher- 
,  1  ever  he   happened  to  be,   and,   as  we 


a  pliilni 
the  blind 


at  .';oriitnliiii-;   b'-iow  the 


bare  cost  of  production.    Publishers  can  , 
feel  no  grievance  In   this,  for  BraiUe ' 
music  is  useless  to  anyone  who  can  i 
read  the  ordinary  notation.     We  may^ 
.eiiggest  that  publl.<!hers  should,  as  many  [ 
do.  help  by  allowing  the  free  use  of  their' 
editions  for  transcription  into  Braille. 
It  will  even  be  to  their  profit  to  do  so, 
for  blind  musicians  often  teaeli  pupils 
with  s\ght.  and  they  will  naturally  wish 
their  OTpils  to  use  the  editions  which 
thry  caiAthemselves  use.    We  m.i.v  close 
this  sketch   with   the   mention  of  the 
Braille    Musical    JIagazine,    issued  bi- 
monthly from  the  institute,  which  con- 
tains all  the  usual  features  of  a  mosieai 
periodical  with  several  pieces  of  music 
as  insets.    It  is  now  in  its  I'^th  volume 
and  a  specimen  copy  before  use  con- 
tains   Sir     Charles     Stanford's  song. 
'Drake's  Drum."  a  part-song  by  Haver- 
gal  Brian,  and  Debus.sy's  Ballade  in  F. 
It  Is  first-rate  evidence  of  the  institute's 
enterprise  in  music." 

The  following  paragraph  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Aug.  17,  may  here  be  added:  "Anatole 
France's  present  literary  work  is  super- 
vising the  compilation  of  a  dictionary 
of  the  French  language  by  the  young 
writer,  Du  Costal.  This  is  the  diction- 
ary for  blind  soldiers,  in  raised  char- 
acters. Anatole  France  himself  directs 
the  work,  the  necessary  conditions  of 
which  are  condensing  and  precision,  as 
space  can  be  afforded  for  only  one  line 
for  each  word.  The  dictionary  will  be 
printed  oy  Ernest  A'aughins.  Each  char- 
acter of  type  has  an  ordinary  letter 
at  one  end  and  a  Braille  letter  at  the 
other,  so  that  the  type  can  be  set  up  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  blind  al- 
ibet." 


j  stepping  Into  the  breach  will  cultivate 
their  sen.se  of  humor.  They  could  not 
have  a  liner  model  and  ensample  for 
their  purpose  than  Sullivan,  whose  scores 
were  never  lacking  In  wit.  It  would 
surely  be  impossible  to  find  two  happier 
pieces  of  musical  parody  than  his  Ilan- 
dellen  airs.  "This  helmet,  I  suppose."  In 
"Princess  Ida,"  and  "And  now.  Ser- 
geant Bouncer,"  In  "Cox  and  Box." 
They  are  Indeed  gema  of  their  kind, 
the  more  so  because  they  are  such  un- 
commonly good  songs  that  even  he  who 
does  not  know  his  Handel  can  enjoy 
them,  while  the  expert,  of  course,  get» 
i  a  double  measure  of  delight.  All  his 
1  quips.'  of  course,  were  not  on  such  aa 
I  ambitious,  scale  as  this,  but  one  6(fea 
not  have  to  search  ver.v  far  through 
any  of  his  scores  to  unearth  some  merry 
Jest  or  quaint  whimsy.  Tliey  sparkle 
irrepressibly  through  all  his  operas, 
!  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  publlo 
;  are  always  so  glad  to  return  to  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  Is  that  it  is  good  to  bo  re- 
minded of  these  capital  Jokes  that  one 
bad  forgotten.  There  Is  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  thing  in  the  music  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Austrians.  The  scor- 
ing of  the  latter,  of  course,  has  a  snap 
and  sparkle  peculiar  to  itself,  but  It  l.i 
seldom,  if  ever,  humorou.o. 

To  be  a  musical  Jester  a  corapo.'er 
■'imiist.  of  course,  bo  a  fine  musician,  hut 
'  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  musicianship  of  those  who  are 
engaged  upon  the  lighter  side  of  their 
:  craft  has  risen  very  considerably  in  re- 
cent years.    Tlie  days  when  a  "compos- 
j  er"  would  whistle  an  air  for  a  hack  to 
y  take  down  and  orchestrate,  if  not  over, 
*  are,  at  any  rate,  on  the  wane,  and  the 
number  of  thoso  who  can  score  their 
i  own  music,   and  score  It  exceedingly 
well.  Is  rising  rapidly.   The  music-halls, 
with  their  hig  revues  and  their  often 
inadequate  bands— I  do  not,  of  course, 
include  any  of  the  big  West  end  variety 
theatres— have  proven  by  no  means 


•  the  duke  lived  for  a  great  part  of  the 
j  year  In  one  or  other  of  his  town  houses, 
,  it  is  a  practical  certainly  that  neither 
'  Pepusch  nor  Handel  resided  permanent- 
!  ly  for  any  length  cf  time  at  Canons. 
• ...  In  Handel's  case,  even  more  as- 
'.  suredly  than  in   that  ef  Pepusch.  -n=e 
can  be  certain-  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a  permanent  sojourn  at  Canons." 
By   way   of  substantiating   this  state- 
ment jir.  Streatfeild  recalls  facts  con- 
nected with  the  composer's  duties  in  Lon- 
don and  a  visit  by  Ijim  to  the  continent 
whereby  he  accounts  for  nine  months  in 
1719  and  six  in  the  following  year  "dur- 
ing which  it  wa»  Impossible  for  Handel 
to  have  liyed^  at.^Canons  ;  and  the  legend 
of  his  prolonged  residence  there,  and  <if 
his  permanent  -engagement  as  organist 
at  Whitchurch  must  be  irrevocably  dis- 
missed." 

On  t|ie  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Streatfeild 
readily  admits,  t'nere  is  no  question  that 
'  Handel  frequently  played  upon  tlie  or- 
gan in  the  parish  church  at  Whitchurch 
(where  the  duke,  between  1716  and  the 
I  opening  of  the  private  chapel  at  Canons 
!  in   1720,  must  have  attended   the  ser- 
1  vices),   and   Handel's  famous  Chandos 
i  anthems  were  no  doubt  composed  during 
'  that   period,    "and    performed    in  the 
i  church  with  all  available  splendor  and 
\  completeness  under  his  direction."  But 
I  Mr.  Streatfeild  ridicules  the  statement 
'.  inscribed    upon   a   brass   plate   on  the 
Whitchurch  organ  that  "Handel  was  or- 
ganist of  this  church  from  the  year  1718 
to  1721  and  composed  his  oratorio  of 
•lOstlror'  on  this  organ."    As  he  says, 
"musicians  do  not  compose  oratorios  'on 
the  organ.'  "    Undoubtedly  the  work  in 
question  was  composed  for  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.    and   possibly   during  one  of 
Handlers     sojourns     at     Canons.  But 


British  Light  ''^^^^ 

past   the  writers 

Opera  and  ngj^j.  music  InS    ''^d  training  ground  for  them,  and  by 

Foreign  Rivals  Germany  and 


v-stria   have   regarded  England   as  a 
nghold  of  their  own,  a  sort  of  home 
.1  home  wherein  they  were  always 
of  a  ready  and  generally  very  re- 
nerative  welcome.  No  one,  of  course. 

grudge  them  a  reasonable  amount 
their  success  in  the  past.    We  were 
if  us  grateful  to  Franz  Lehar  for  the 
L-hts  of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  and 
'  'scar  Straus  for  the  charming  melo- 
of  "The  Waltz  Dream."    But  when 
;.-  took  upon  themselves  the  role  of 
cuckoo  and  set  about  ousting  the 
ne  bird  from  its  own  nest  it  became! 
ther  matter  altogether.     For  Brit-j 
■omposers.  as  has  been  pointed  out 
•hese  columns  time  and  time  again, 
write  light  music  very  well  indeed; 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  a  great 
I  better  at  it  than  they  are  at  wrlt- 
,  the  symphonies  and  the  symphonic 
■ms  in  which  their  souls  have  only 
freque'.tly  delighted. 

•  It  the  days  of  the  German  and  the 
sirian  are  fortunately  over,  at  any 

•  for  the  moment,  and  it  Is  hard  to 
Meve  that  they  will  ever  be  as  wel- 
v.e  here  as  they  were  in  the  past, 
e  opportunity  of  the  British  composer 
J  arrived,  and  it  only  remains  for  him 
grasp  it  with  both  hands.  And  there 
every  sign  that  he  is  not  being  back- 

;ii'd  in  so  doing.  Messrs.  Grossmith 
i  Lauriilard.  Mr.  Robert  Evett  and 

T  Robert  Courtneidge,  are  all  of  them 
ging   musical    plays    of   the  home- 

•  Ui  variety  as  fast  as  they  can,  and 
haps  the  best  piece  oC  news  of,ali 
that  recently  announced  in  the  Daily 
:egraph— that  Mr.  Courtneidge  is  soon 
v.g  to  give  us  a  real  comic  opera  by 
I't.  Basil  Hood,  Mr.  Hubert  Bath. 
1  Mr.  G.  H.  Clutsam.  Capt.  Hood, 
^ourse.  we  all  know  well,  and  he  can 

1  o  write  a  "book"  that  is 
•  inanities  of  musical  com- 
ii  an  1  Mr.  Clut.='am  we  .also 


the  need  for  exercising  much  ingenuity 
in  making  a  small  orchestra  do  the 
work  of  a  big  one,  they  have  learnt 
much  about  the  art  of  scoring  that  they 
would  never  have  learnt  otherwise. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  wo  have  plenty 
of  «rst-rate  material  today,  though 
should  have  more  if  some  of  our  schooLi 
and  colleges  did  not  think  it  infra  dig., 
apparentl.v,  to  teach  composers  to  wfita 
light  music— if,  indeed,  that  art  can  be 
taught.  All  that  native  talent  needs  is 
the  opportunity,  which  it  certainly  has 
got  now.  and  the  will  to  grasp  it,  which 
Is  sure  to  display.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. Aug.  19. 


"Esther"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church.  v;as  certainly  not  perfoi^ed 
there,  and  in  its  origin  i  form,  more- 
over, was  not  an  orato.  o  at  all,  but  a 
masque,  intended  for  performanc*  on 
the  stat«.  ^ 

TIPS  AGAIN 


One 
days, 
some 


of  thee 
perhaps, 
Industrl- 


Handelian  Myths 
Exposed  by  the 

Daily  Telegraph  ous  writer,  with 

a  taste  for  research,  will  bring  out  a 
volume  on  "musical  myths."  The  sub- 
ject should  offer  a  tempting  field.  look- 
ing at  the  number  of  truly  fearful  and 
wonderful  legends  that  have  grown  up 
round  the  names  of  famous  musicians. 
The  Handel  myths  alone  would  easily 
fill  several  chapters.  Not  a  few  of  them 
relate  to  the  composer's  .connection  with 
the  ducal  domain  of  Canons,  and  most 
famous  of  all.  of  course,  is  that  which 
ascribed  a  highly  picturesque  origin  to 
the  so-called  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"" 
air  and  variations.  That  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  mendacity,  so  long  persisted  in. 
Uiough  often  exposed,  was  dealt  wlDb  In 
full  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  late  Dr.  Cum- 
mlngs.  published  last  jear.  and  referred 
1  to  at  the  time  In  these  notes.  It  was  an 
I  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  Times 
of  April  17,  1.S35.  who  gave  birth  to  that 
delightful  story  about  Handel  taking 
I  shelter  from  rain  In  a  blacksmith's  forge 
ill  the  village  of  Edgware,  and  deriving 
^  his  Inspiration  for  the  famous  air  from 
la  song  sung  by  the  blacksmith  to  the 
'rhythm  of  his  hammer  as  it  struck  the 
an\  il.    The  point,  of  course,  is  that  the 


The  question  of  tipping  has  come 
up  again;  not  whether  there  should 
be  tipping,  for  the  evil  is  firmly 
established;  but  there  is  discussion 
concerning  the  proportionate  amount 
to  the  bill  ill  a  resturant,  the  ex- 
pected percentage.  The  oracles  are 
consulted.  One  of  them,  a  liead 
waiter  in  a  celebrated  New  Yorli 
hotel,  says  that  any  waiter  should 
be  satisfied  if  he  were  to  receive 
on  the  average  a  tip  of  10  per  cent.' 
Having  made  this  statement,  the  ex- 
cellent head  waiter,  Mr.  Tossatti.  a 
student  of  human  nature  as  befits 
his  calling,  comments  on  the  fool- 
ishness, the  extravagance  of  men. 
He  knows  one  that  gives  a  waiter 
a  dollar  and  a  halt  for  serving  him 
a  drink.  It  seems  that  the  race  of 
splurging  idiots  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct with  the  death  of  Coal-Oil 
Johnny.  But  another  ■tvalter  expects 
from  a  10  to  1h  cents  tip  for  break- 
fast, the  same  for  luncheon,  and 
from  40  to  50  cents  for  two  persons 
at  dinner. 

Since  the  evil  of  tipping  is  now- 
widespread,  there  should  be  uni- 
formity in  the  practice.  As  Mr. 
Tossatti  says,  the  ostentatious  and 
foolish  tipper  spoils  the  waiter  and 
does  grievous  Injury  to  other  guests. 
The  extravagant  tip,  however,  may 
be  only  an  exhibition  of  shyness  on 


l  ul  1  :.-KO  ..otr.  .1  ;i,;iir 
town.  He  is  in  the  great  city  and 
wishes  to  be  taken  for  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  Above  all  he  is  unwilling 
to  be  considered  ignorant  or  mean. 
He  therefore  errs  on  the  side  of 
generosity.  His  case  is  different 
from  that  of  the  bounder,  who  wishes 
to  attract  attention,  to  be  constantly 
in  evidence,  and  so  throws  his  money 
right  and  left.  The  bounder  begins 
by  tipping  the  moment  he  enters  the 
restaurant;  even  before  that,  by 
tipping  the  boy  that  opens  the 
carriage  door.  Crossing  the  Styx, 
he  would  insist  on  Charon  accepting 
more  than  the  Imposed  fee.  It  is  he 
that  causes  waiters  to  •\N'ax  fat  and 
kick;  to  be  negligent  and  even  in- 
solent towards  guests  of  more  modest 
bearing. 

.■\.~-Ti.i;    <>!\\nv.  Til 

Uill  ofiei.-!  ".Mult  and  .)i-rf  ,-  W.'lii.i: 
musical  comedy  in  three  acts.   Book  !• 
Frank   Dumont;   music  by  William  i'. 
Henderson:  produced  by  Frank  Tannc- 
hill  The  cast: 

Mutt   Karl  RcflillnK 

Jeff  .lerry  Sullivan 

•  hurlle  rash  Harry  Hoyt 

rrnnk   Uiihher  Fre.l  Roberts 

PBsquBlle  Salami  Sl«  Mar1>i« 

.Sadie  raBtll*  Rallntl  nertram 

(Jlorla  Castile  Rose  Kensner 

Lueette  Roun<lh»art  Katie  Rooiiey 

Hundreds  were  turned  away  last  ^ 
•Vfninfr  unable  to  get  tickets.  Long 
be''ore  the  performance  a  serpentine  line 
of  anxious  ticket  purchasers  completely 
bljjcked  the  sidewalk  In  front  of  the 
theatre.  The  audience  was  an  expect- 
ant one.  for  Mut  and  Jeff  were  In  the 
air,  and  there  was  whistling  and  cat 
calls;  everyone  seemed  anxious  for  the 
play  to  commence.  And  finally  the  idols 
;  of  the  printed  page,  visualized  and 
vitalized,  dropped  before  the  footlights 
"from  an  aeroplane"  and  there  was  the 
wildest  greeting,  uproarious  laughter 
'I  and  vociferous  applause. 

The  piece  would  be  more  app^oprlalel.^ 
named  a  burlesque,  and  there  is  a  sur- 
feit  of  gagging  and   hor.--eplay.  The 
play.  too.  is  episodic,  for  each  act  rnlght 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  sketch  In  it- 
self.    The  attempt  at  unbroken  eonti-  , 
nuity  is  obviously  strained.    Like  many  | 
of  the  burlesques  of  the  present  day,  one  ;i 
1  whole  act  is  given  over  to  specialties  by 

tht  principals  of  the  cast.  Many  of  ,| 
I  these  are  entertainin.g  'by  rea.ion  of; 
their  oddity,  and  there  is  a  dancing  , 
specialty  that  is  not  without  merit.  The  | 
mu.sic  Is  for  the  most  part  of  the  "Jin-  ; 
gle"  variety  and  is  soon  lost  to  the  mem-  | 
ory.  I 
An  aunt  with  a  vitriolic  tongue  looks 
coldlv  on  the  prospective  marriage  of 
her  "niece  and  Charlie  Cash.  Frank 
i  Rubber,  Jealous  of  the  latter,  and  per- 
!  sislent.  thinks  his  chances  better  if  the 
aunt  is  out  of  the  way.  He  represents 
the  aunt  as  rich  to  .leff.  and  the  latter 
dreams  of  a  life  of  ease.  Mutt.  too. 
falls  into  the  trap.  Marriage,  disiUu- 
.«ionment,  despair  and  final  reconciha- 
tion  form  the  rest  of  the  stoiy.  The 
niece  and  Charlie  Cash  marry  and  there 
Is  punishment  meted  out  to  Frank  Rub- 
ber.  . 
j  No  doubt  many  were  surprised  at  tne 
•cmai-k.able  similarity  of  Mutt  and  .left 
to  their  namesakes  of  the  printed  page. 
Ivirl  Redding  as  the  former,  was  the, 
angular,  vacuous  and  yet  sympathetic 
boob.  In  a  part  that  Is  hard  to  play 
and  render  convincing,  he  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  stature,  make-up. 
speech  and  repose.  And  the  same  may 
be  equally  applied  to  the  JefT  of  .lerry 
Sullivan.  He  was  the  great  big  hit  of 
tne  'evening.  Even  his  walk  evoked  ap- 
plause. 

He  was  alert ;  his  facial  play  was  some- 
thing more  than  mere  grimacing,  and  he 
offered  an  abundance  of  "business"  that 
•was  as  good  as  it  was  relevant.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  forget  his  appearance  In  pa- 
Jamas  or  his  hurried  dressing  as  a 
!  "lady." 

'  Many  of  the  others  In  the  cast  ga\e 
I  pleasure,  as  did  the  Lucette  of  the  viya- 
.  clous  and  irrepressible  Katie  Rooney,  the 
'  daughter  of  Pat  Rooney. 


;  KEITH'S  BILL  IS  ONE 

I       OF  THE  SEASON'S  BEST 

Nan  Halperin  Continues  Success 
I  — Other  Acts  Score  Hits. 

■  j  Four  acts  of  widely  different  char- 
lacter.  yet  with  each  raeasuring  up 
j(o  Ihe  host  in  its  own  particular  line, 
give  patrons  of  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
'  this  week  a  bill  that  cannot  fall  to 
j  interest  even  the  most  .iaded  ap- 
j  petite  in  amusement  seeking. 

'  Nan  Halperin  in  her  .>eiond  week  Is  aa 
popular  as  ever.  In  her  cvi  le  depleting 
live  stages  of  .  hildhood  In  .-iong  she  is 
at  her  best.  Her  reception  at  yesier- 
d.iy's  performances  was  even  more  en- 

i  thuslastic  than  that  of  her  opening  per- 

.  formance  la.st  week. 

'  Sharing  honors  with  her  on  the  bill  l« 
.Al  Herman,  known  aj!  the  Assassin  of 


iiiKt    his  :uaniur 
Isl  rinsSi.p    jokes  ycstprda>  a 

i*l',.iienocs  to  hlnu-.  1  .  '  w  funny  » 
w^v  of  his  own,  despite  the  fact  UiaJ 
Severn  1  of  liis  jokes  first  saw  the  light 
of  [11  .li.  it>-  years  before  he  was  born. 
Hf  >\  I  ■  a  liistinet  hit. 

Sirlii.-\  .larvis  and  A'irgiiiia  Pai^. 
musical  comedy  favorites,  brought  to 
Boston  a  new  and  aimi.sinsr,  if  .some- 
what overdrawn,  miisieal  sketch  that 
Instantiv  caught  on.  Their  singing  i.<) 
good,  but  thoir  acting  better,  especially 
the.  work  of  Miss  Dare.  who.  as  the 
bride  with  a  temper,  puts  much  gmger 
into  her  work. 

Vivian  and  Genevieve  Tobin  in  the 
Xew  York  vaudeville  success  "The  Age 
of  Kea.'ion."  have  a  vehicle  that  is  full  ; 
of  comedy.  They  are  a  sure-fire  hit.  j 
The  supporting  company  of  four  gives  |. 
them  the  best  of  support.  j 
Others  who  make  the  bill  one  OL,  t."® ' 
best  of  the  summer  season  are  Frid-  r 
liowsky's  singers  and  dancers,  who  come  j 
ro  the  Keith  circuit  direct  from  Euro-, 
pean  successes;  May  Naudain  in  songs , 
composed  for  her  by  Anatol  Fried  and.  , 
who  plavs  hep  accompaniments;  J.  t  - i 
Nugent  in  "The  Meal  Hound."  with  Jule 
York-  John  Cutty  in  a  novelty  musical 
act.  and  the  Retter  brothers  in  a  sen- 
-ational  ground  tumbliiig  act. 

''CARMEN"  NIGHT  (ilVtN 
AT  THE  POP  CONCERTS 

IVliss    Sharlow    and    IVlr.  Hackett 

Heard  In  Scenes  from  Opera.  | 

Tlie  program  of  the  Pop  concert  at 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening  was  as 
follows : 

Marchc   Militairo  Schnberr 

Overtur''.  "SI  J'ctai?  rnl"  Adam 

I'age's  Sung  from  "lyo^  iliiiriipnots.  ..Meyerbeer 
Miss  Snelling. 

WftltE.  "Din  T']«^'iprm.TTis"  .Strauss 

Scenes  tri^m  Biz^^t's  "Carraon." 

Mif^s  Myrna   Sharlow,  soprano. 
—  -Vrtlmr  Hackptt.  .t*>nor. 

rj'hpir  firsr  appr-aranre.) 
Klnde!i  t"  .\(is  1J..  III.  aiifl  IV. 
!Praela'.>  Air,  Art  III. 

Miss  Sbariow. 
Duet  of  Mifaf'Ia  and  Don  Joso.  Act.  I. 

Miss  Sharlow  and  Jlr,  HaeliPtt. 
Flower  Song,  Act  II. 

Mr.  Hackett. 
I'relnde  to  Act  1. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Selection  from  "CaTalieria  Rustl<'ana".Mascagnl' 

Quartnt  from  "RIgoletto"  Verdi 

Miss  Myrna  ..Sliarlow.  Miss  Wllia  Snelling, 
Arthtir  HackPtt.  Constantin  Xicolay. 

March.  The  A.uieer"  Herbert 

Miss  Sharlow  and  Mr.  Hackett  made 
their  first  appearance  at  these  concerts 
on  the  occasion  of  "Carmen"  night,  last 
CN'enlng. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was 
levoted  to  excerpts  from  Bizet's  popular 
pera.    Miss  SharlW,  remembered  here 
-IS  one  of  the  younger  members  pf  the 
Boston    Opera    Company,    is    now  a 
oprano  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company, 
lie  has  madf-  marked  progress.  Her 
.-nice  has  youthful  freshness,  while  she 
=  ings  both  with  spontaneity  and  a  fit- 
ng  sense  of  reserve.    Mr.  IIacl<ett,  also 
known   in  Boston,  has  a  manl.v  voice 
liich  ife  skilfully  controlled.    He  ga\e 
1  excellent  perftjrmance  of  the  "Flower 
ng,"  and  in  the  duet  his  voice  and 
iss    Kharlow's    were  sympathetically 
•  nded. 

Miss  Snelling,  too,  was  heard  in  the 
I 'age  s    song    from    Meyerbeer's  "I<es 
Huguenots, "    while   the   quartet  from 
\  erdi's   "Rigoletto"   was  a   feature  of 
:ie  third  part  of  the  program. 
Mr.    Pasternack   conducted   with  his 
ustoinary  spirit,  intelligence  and  dis- 
cretion. ^0 

Anoflier  program  of  interest  has  been 
arranged  for  the  Pop  Concert  tonight, 
This  will  he  devoted  largely-  to  excerpt? 
from  (roiinod's  "Faust."  A  considerable 
part  of  it  will  be  taken  from  the  second 
ct.  In  addition  to  tliis  Mr.  Nicolay  will 
ping  the  Sorenado  froni  act  ?,.  and  the 
closing  trio  will  bo  sung.  Mr.  Hacfcett. 
Miss  Sharlow,  Miss  Snelling  and  Mr. 
Nicolay  are  all  on  the  program,  which 
\vill  be  in  full  as  follows; 

M»r-,-li.  "Old  Rprlin"  Blon 

ircrturp.   "Fr:i   Diavolo"  Auber 

W;ilt7„  "Rosps  frovo  tbp  Sotith"  Strauss 

Ballet  Snitp.   "F.g.v  ptienne"  Luigln'i 

>cpnes  from  flotaiod's  "Faust" — 
Prelude  to  Art  1. 
Siebel  s  Flower  Song.  Act  II. 

.Miss  Snelling. 
(a>King  of  Tbule.  (b)  Jewel  Song,  from  Act  II 

Mi«s  Sharlow. 
Mephisto's  Serenade,  .^ct  TU. 

Mr.  Xicolay. 
I.OVC  Scene.  Act  II. 

Miss  Shiirlow  nml  Mr.  Hackett. 
The  Star  Spanglfd  Banner." 

"tvprtnr**.  "'flip  Boliemian  Girl"  Balfp 

Pri"  frf>in  "Faiisf  l  I,ast  act!   "  r;nnnn,l 

MissSbailPW  .  Mr.  HackPtt,  Mr.  Nicolay 
Uaich,  "llie  Wizard  of  tiie  Nile"  Herbtrt 

As  the  World  Wac/s 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  " 


The  guests  on  leaving  swear  that  they 
had  a  delightful  time :  the  host  aad 
.stcss,  like  the  couple  in  the  nun.ery 
yme.  begin  to  compliment  and  grin 
rter  tfie  parting  there  i.,  a  feeling  of 
Ilef,  followed  by  a  curiou.,  state  of 
press I on. 

A  friend  who  was  connected  with  the 
irald  for  many  years,  a  poragrapher 
lose  wit  and  brilliance  were  recognized 
d  applauded  throughout  the  country 
Jgesta  that  a  dictagraph  should  be  put 
p-iei~,-  pMr:--t  r-bamhcr  of  i  ii  - 


.iju.iM-..  ottage.  Then  tlie^hoyi  oui^i 
know  what  his  guests  really  thought  of 
him  and  his  hospitality,  and  he  would  be 
guided  In  the  matter  of  future  invita- 
tions. Let  us  develop  our  friend's  happy 
thought. 

Sir.  and  Mrs.  Sonnber.cer  spend  a 
week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mr.<;  Kum  ne 
Golightly.  After  their  departure  the 
dictagraph  is  consulted.  The  Golightlys 
then  learn  wliat  Harold  and  Maria  said 
In  supposed  privacy; 
"What  a  iiompoiis  ass  Eugene  ["'." 
"Yes.  and  did  you  sec  him  drmk  at 
dinner?  He  must  have  put  dowi)  a  yiart 
of  champagne  besides  the  cocktail,  Rliiue 
wine  and  cordial.  No  wonder  his  nose 
is  red  and  he  i.'^  generally  pufjy.  Gwen- 
dolen smokes  too  many  cisa.rcttcs.  My, 
what  a  breath"' 

"Eugene  is  not  a  bad  feilow  after  all,, 
but  why  tlie  de\il  did  we  come  licrc? 
Did  you  notice  that  the  soup  was  cold 
and  the  bird  high?  ' 

"I  am  disappointed.  I  wa.s  toUl  tliat 
Mrs.  Van  der  Pey.ster  was  to  be  here 
and  I  thought  1  \vould  make  up  to  her. 
You  know  .^ia  '.-^  of  the  r-:-aI  old  stock,  , 
and  she  could  iilca!--aiit  lo  r.ic  in  New 
York.   Vvliat  a  boresoni.'  r'owcl  it  v.a.s!" 

"Cheer  up;  we're  feoinu  i  w  i  v  \l  >..i.1.m>-. 
How  much  do  you  think  ^■.  c  oij-;.il  to 
■^Ive  ihf  ladies'  maid,  my  valet  and  the 
Inol'-r^  T  don't  .sec  why  we  .should  tip 
;tii-   ■  n     Ii''  ll.-'f^   a   r-ckk,;  :  drivi-, 

.1  ,o,  l;\.  1  didn't  like  the  wa>-  he 
looked  at  that  cigar  I  gave  hira.  What 
if  the  wrapper  was  cracked  a  little?  I  \ 
wonder  if  the  valet  noticed  my  other  ; 
.set  of  underwear  was  ragged.  You  know 
how  JCusenc's  grandfather  made  Ilia 
nioiK-y;  liis  ships  carried  out  rum  and 
brought  back  black  ivory.  They  say 
Eugene  has  lost  a  lot  in  the  fitreet.  Per- 
haps that's  why  he's  lushing." 

"Gwendolen  has  lost  her  figure,  that's 
certain.  Poor  thing!  She'll  be  a  sight 
soon.  I  vy^i-sh  they  would  not  have  break- 
fast at  such  an  ungodly  hour.  The  cof- 
fee isn't  fit  to  drink.  " 

Unfortunately  the  .Soniibcrser.s  wiU 
never  know  what  Eugene  said  to  Gwen- 
dolen after  he  began;  "What  induced 
you  to  ask  that  couple  to  visit  us? 
Sonnberger  ir,  impossible,  and  as  for 
his  wife,  didn't  you  know  that  la»t 
.summer  she — " 


The  "Economy"  Sum. 

In  arithmetics  of  our  boyhoods.  A 
wallced  miles  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  B  ploughed.  C  lifted,  and  X — , 
why,  X  outdid  the  Admirable  Crichton; 
there  was  nothing  he  could  not  do.  It 
appears  that  ingenious  sums  are  still 
given  out  in  England.  The  "Economy 
Sum"  vexes  the  pupils  at  a  suburban 
school. 

A  buys  a  dozen  match  boxes  at  SI. 
B  buys  the  same  number  at  (id.,  but 
bis  matches  are  poor,  so  that  on  an 
average  he  must  strike  four  to  obtain 
a  light,  wliile  A  gets  a  good  flame  from 
every  match.  Each  box  contains  72 
matches.  State  B's  exact  profit,  or 
loss,  compared  with  A  if  each  one  pur- 
chases a  dozen  packets  of  12  boxes  each 
at  the  prices  mentioned  above. 


The  Poet's  Moon. 

.\s  the  World  Wags ; 

As  to  the  "Horned  Mocn,"  Mr.  Doug- 
las is  cjuite  right — as  far  as  he  goes,  but 
tlie  preceding  stanzas  of  the  poem  give 
the  idea  that  the  time  is  not  early  morn- 
ing, but  soon  after  sunset. 

But  tlte  greater  error  is  the  "star 
within  the  nether  tip."  Tliis  is  an  as- 
tronomical impossibility,  there  being  no 
star  between  us  and  the  moon,  where 
it  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  be  visible 
a.gainst  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon. 

A  variation  of  this  stanza  I  find  in 
"Masterpieces"  (New  York,  bViwler  & 
Wells  Co.,  18S9),  which  reads:  "With 
one  bright  star  almost  between  the  tip.9." 
I  do  not  know  the  liistory  of  the  varia- 
tion. Perhaps  Coleridge  discovered  his 
error  and  changed  the  line.     A.  F.  F. 

Boston,  Sept.  11. 


■<r,rl 


As  the  'World  Wags: 

May  I  Inquire  if  the  correspondent 
from  Maine  is  not  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  new  moon  turns  its  horns 
towards  the  westward,  and  tlie  old 
towards  the  eastward?  I  stepped  out 
this  evening  and  gazed  on  the  new  moon 
which  is  rapidly  nearing  the  first 
quarter.  Surely  the  horns  of  that  moon 
are  turned  towards  the  eastward. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  your  park 
■  omi-ril.'-sioii'  r:!  T^  ill  continue  to  exclude 
til   I    rmtoinobilp    with  its 


I  careless  drivers  from  your  wonderfully 
beautiful  Arnold  Arboretum. 

nnODA  A.  HYDE. 
J'"ast  Kingston,  N.  H.,  Sept.  :i. 

A  Correction. 

A.-^  the  World  Wags: 

In  printing  my  letter  suggesting  a 
'Iciivation  for  "pike"  and  "piker  "  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  you  spelled  the  old 
English  verb  to  which  I  referre/J,  "pik-  . 
er"  instead  of  "piken."  as  I  wrote  it. 
r  regret  that  the  illegibility  of  my  hand- 
writing or  the  haste  of  the  printer 
makes  the  correction  necessary. 

KENNCTH  B.  MURDOCK. 

Chestnut  Hill. 


PorteT^on  the  luiman  Intelle  .  lo- 

bacco  and  the  process  of  chewing  it  kept 
them  aw^akc.  i 


Last  evenin.?  was  "Faust"  night,  at 
the  Pops.  There  was  a  varied  pro- 
gram, the  principal  features  beiii- 
excerpts  from  Gounod's  opera.  Tli- 
soloists  were  Myrna.  Sharlow,  so- 
inano:  Lillia  Snelling.  contralto;  Ar- 
iluir  Hackett,  tenor:  and  Constantin; 
-N  icolay,  basso.  | 


V'l  of  tbo  singers  ;xri\'o  plca.sin 


III..  I  b'ud.i  iLself  more  parlicularl,\  to 
ilio  .surroundings  of  the  opera,  its  sin- 
ister significance  is  often  lost  on  the 
concert  stage.  But  Mr.  Nicola.v  was  in 
the  mood,  and  he  sang  as  if  on  brim- 
stone corner. 

Pasternack  Conducts. 

Mr.  Pasternack  conducted  with 
waimtli  and  authority.  There  was  a 
l  areful  regard  for  nuances  and  his  deli- 
cate touch  was  always  in  evidence  dur- 
ing ilie  solo  numbers. 

Tonight  will  be  the  second  "Carmen" 
I  night,    with   the  same  soloists  as  last 
evening.    The  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows ; 

March.  ■•Baden-Baden"  Krn  1 

Overture,  ■'Oi  phec-  .iiix  Eiifi  r.s'  .  .  Offenha'.  h 
Page's  Song  from  "l.es  Ilusuenots"  .  .  .  . 

Meyerbeer 

Miss  Lillia  Snelling. 
Selection.   "It  Happenea  Jn  Noordlana" 

Herbert 

Scenes  from  Bizet's  "Carmen." 
Miss  Mi'rna  Sharlow.  Soprano. 

Mr.   Arthur  Hackett.  Tenor. 
Preludes  to  Acts  II.,  III.  and  IV. 
Macaela'?  Air,  Act  1X1. 

Mias  Sharlow. 
Duet  of  Micaela  snrt  Don  Jose.  Act  I. 

Miss  Sharlow  and  Mr.  Hackett. 
iFlower  Song,  Ai  i.  ri. 
p,, — Mj;.  llacketL  

Prelude  tO  Act  I. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'l 

Overture,  "'Hungarian  Lustspiel"  

Keler-  Bola 

Quartet"  from    "Rigoletto"  Verdi 

Miss  Sharlow,  Soprano. 

Mis.s  Snelling,  Contralto. 
Mr.  Hackett,  Tenor. 

!\lr.  Nicolay.  Basso. 
M;i!'  '    ■■rii.M-ii  1111,1   I  >>iitschmeister" . 


In  Vacation 

We  are  informed  that  a  good  many 
college  .^'tudents  who  are  accomplished 
dancers  and  of  an  agreeable  presence  in 
vacation  are  invited  by  landlords  of 
summer  hotels  to  become  feuests  with- 
out cost.  They  are  expected  to  be  socia- 
ble, attejitivo  to  the  women  and  ready 
to  exhibit  their  skill  in  the  ballroom.  In 
some  instances  they  are  paid  in  addition 
;to  their  board,  so  that  young  women 
will  not  complain  of  a  lack  of  men  and 
ronsequ-^nt  dnlncss.  .Surely,  this  is  a 
IJleasanter  occupation  for  the  young 
men  than  waiting  on  table  and  being 
disappointed  in  the  tips, 
j  We  are  also  informed  that  in  this  city 
(young  men  busied  during  the  day  as 
clerks  or  stenographers,  are  paid  by 
(ortain  landlords  to  dance  nights  with 
a  leading  woman  dancer  who  \n  also 
jpaid.  Their  ability  excites  the  rivalry 
I  of  others  who  might  otherwise  be  indif- 
ferent and  lazy  on  the  ballroom  floor, 
"ne  young  man,  we  understand,  thus 
rsirns  about  $100  a  week  in  addition  to 
bis  regnlar  salary  as  a  stenographer. 

An  Aggressive  Leg. 

In  New  York  Mr.  John  Osbell,  excited, 
pulled  off  his  right  leg,  which  was  of 
wood,  and  waved  it  in  the  air.    When  a 
policeman  courteously  asked  him  to  put 
on  his  leg  and  keep  both  feet  on  the 
ground,  Mr.  Osbell  l>ashcd  the  policeman 
with  the  leg.  which  he  then  threw  at 
the  crowd.    It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  lamented  Miss  KilmaniiBgg  met  her 
death  by  the  count,  her  husband,  brain- 
ing  her    w-ith    her   magnificent    leg  of 
gold.    In  coiinf^ction  with  thi.s  it  may  be 
observed  that  M.  A  nel  flermant.  a  bril- 
liant and  cynical  no\  elist  and  dramatist, 
recently  took   Parisian   dre.ssmakers  to 
task.    "Why."  he  asked,  "do  they  not 
study  the  poets?    It  was  Musset  who 
wrote  'the  leg  can  be  guessed  at  from 
what  you  see  of  the  ankle.'    With  the 
present  short  dress  there  is  no  necessity 
i,  to  guess."    M.   Hermant  also  observes 
(Mliat  Dord  Bertie  of  Thame,  British  am- 
I  lia.s.--ndor  to  Paris,  is  the  only  man  left 
,  there  to  wear  a  silker;  nor  does  M.  Her- 
mant think  tiiat  things  will  be  greatly 
changed  after  the  war.    "There  will  be 
as  many  snobs  as  ever.    A  new  class  of 
them  has  arisen  with  the  war  million 
fiire.' 


War  Notes. 

There  are  Londoners  that  ob.jcct  to 
the  word  "aeroplanes"  as  a  clumsy 
term.  They  prefer  "flys,"  and  for  "air 
men"  they  suggest  "high-fliers." 

In  1S74  Moltke  declared  that  Itoumania 
had  no  need  of  a  large  .standing  army. 
Ten  thousand  men  would  be  enough  for 
peace.  In  war  this  force  should  be  in- 
creased to  25,000.  The  army's  only  task 
would  bo  to  preserve  order  at  "home. 
Congratulating  -Rouinania  on  her  good 
fortune  in  being  ihu.s  spared  vast  ex- 
pen.«e.  he  said:  "How-  liappy  should  wo 
be  if  we  were  not  forced  to  keep  up  su 
largo  ,-in  arm.v.  and  roiild  employ  the 
liundi-eda  of  millions  for  other  pur- 
pose*" 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Can  any  one  of  our  readers  give  the 
title  of  the  song  in  which  this  line  oc- 
curs: "One  of  his  legs  is  longer  than  it 
really  ought  to  be"? 


\ 


A  Sad  Story. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  grandfather,  who  lived  to  be  near- 
ly 100  year,-;  old— he  died  40  j'ears  ago— 
was  a  minister  and  an  inveterate  to- 
bacco chewer.  He  acquired  the  habit 
at  college  and  could  never  breal<  himself 
of  it.  though  he  labored  strenuously  to 
do  so.  Alas!  the  flesh  was  weak.  He 
determined  that  his  sons  should  never 
acquire  the  filthy  practice.  So  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  cradle  he  gave 
them  tobacco,  to  make  them  so  sick 
they  would  never  look  on  it  again. 
Strange  to  sa\-,  they  took  to  it  and 
chew-ed  tobacco  whenever  they  could 
get  it.  When  they  became  men  one 
of  them  gave  up  the  habit  through  sheer 
force  of  will,  another  lost  it  during  a 
long  illness,  hut  the  third  chewed  until 
his  death  at  85  year.s  of  age.      H,  T.  F. 

In  the  early  sixties  there  was  a  clergy- 
nian.  a  man  of  sturdy  frame,  in  Xorth- 
aiiiiiton.  who  was  passionately  addicted 
to  chewing  (or  "eating")  tobacco,  plug 
or  fine  cut.    More  than  once  we  have 
seen  him  take  out  his  cud  and  put  it  on 
the  pulpit  near  the  desk  for  the  sermon 
before    he    began    the    long    prayer  to 
which  we  listened  standing  on  a  cricket, 
rejoicing  «  lion  the  prayer  fur  tin  ".-istor 
churches"  slio\vt-(:l  u.s  lhaV  tlie  ond   \v  a.s 
approaching.    It  is  our  imprcs.sion  ili.it 
he  cliewed  fine  cut  in  preferen<     to  iilos 
—probably  "Solace,"  which  was  .suona 
and  dark.    "Mayflower,"  if  it  was  tiion 
in  the  market,  would  have  been  too  mild 
for  this  mlnistei-,   who  took   a  gloomy 
view  of  life,  and  in  his  si  i  nuuis  recalled 
'at   times   the   Uov.    Ah.    rhadband,  to 
.whom  he  bore  a  pbvsiial  resemblance, 
j    "H.  T.  F.'s  gi-andfathcr  a.quirod  tlie 
j  habit  of  chewing  in  college.    When  the 
j  class  of  "I'a  at  Yale  entered  only  three  or 
i  four   chewed.     They   were  southerners, 
j  When  the  class  was  graduated,  between 
70  and  SO  chewed.    They  were  driven  to 
I  this  lva*^'t  .bv  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Noah 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Many  have  regretted  that  famous 
voices  of  singers  and  orators  were 
choked  with  dust  before  the  invention  of 
the  gramophone.  What  would  not  one 
give  to  hear  Faustina  or  Cuzzonl,  Fari- 
nelll,  Catalan!,  Malibran,  Rubini  or  even 
the  clumsy  Brignoli,  who  waddled  on 
the  stage!  How  eagerly  one  would  listen 
to  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Chatham,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Webster  and 
Hufus  Choate.  j 

That  Illustrious  sons  of  clay  and  noble 
dames  died  before  the  invention  of  mov- 
ing pictures  and  film  dramas  is  still 
more  deplorable.  What  is  Miss  Pick- 
ford  in  comparison  with  Helen  of  Troy, 
Cleopatra.  Mary  Stuart  or  the  greaj 
Catherine?  Fortunately  for  the  world  to 
come  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been 
"filmed"  with  all  his  gestures,  smiling 
his  celebrated  smile.  At  first,  we  are 
informed,  he  was  comparatively  slug- 
gish; he  lacked  "pep"  in  action,  but  he 
responded  nobly  when  the  manager  or- 
dered him  to  "Wake  up!"  for  campaign 
purposes. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  a  description 
of  rarities  named  pictures  of  three  pas- 
sionate looks;  one  was  of  Bajazet  in  his 
cage;  one  was  of  the  father  when  told 
that  he  had  eaten  his  children  and  thus 
furnished  material  for  Greek  tragedies; 
the  third  we  have  forgotten,  and  the 
third  volume  of  Sir  Thomas's  complete 
w-orks  Is  not  now-  at  hand.  What  are 
these  draughts  of  passionate  looks  to 
the  film  of  the  tumultuous  colonel  with 
all  his  glaring  teeth? 


The  Terrible  Door. 

A  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  seeking 
B  divorce,  swore  before  the  Judge  that 
her  husband  was  unsympathetic,  even 
cross.  "He  banged  the  front  door  when- 
ever he  went  out  or  came  In."  Yet 


men  and  women. 
Idren.  who  liave 
acoompllshment 
-nt!y.    Thpy  are 
own  honies;  they 
>  Stiieets  in  pii\aie  housps  and  ep- 
.•Inllv   In   hotPls   and    In   clubs  with 
It  was  an  old  saying  of 
s  ones:  "They  were  biouFhi 
mill."    Artemua  W^ird  said 
h!.~  \vn>  whon.on  a  memorable  oc- 
slon   sh**  did  not  fully  appreciatp  a 
;morous  remark:  "She  closed  the  door 
Italics."    Parents  are  at  fault  In  this 
In  other  matters  of  elemental  edu- 
•      They  themselves  are  shocking 
^s.    Occasionally  a  nervous  moth- 
■•  say  when  a  visitor  Is  In  the 
nor  and  her  dear  little  Algernon  has 
"n  exhibited:    "Now,  dear,  run  away 
id  don't  slam  the  door."  but  the  door 
ta  already  been  slammed. 

Goethe's  Prophecy. 
There  was  once  a  wise  German  named 
I  lethe.  who  wrote  voluminously  In  verse 
„nd  prose.   Few  of  us  have  read  an  un- 
:  nished  work  by  him,  "The  .^wakenlng 
f  Epimenides."   We  are  Indebted  to  Jt. 
^seph  Relnach.  who  contributed  to  the 
:  learo  an  article  in  which  he  quoted  a 
■  rse  from  Goethe's  fragment.   This  be- 
s  translated  into  English  runs  as  fol- 
■.vs : 

"Cursed  bo  he  who.  by  pernicious  coun- 
^1  and  in.-^olent  audacity,  shall  try  to 
-ommence  as  a  German  the  enterprise 
•'  the  Corsican  Frenchman  !   Be  It  socn 
■  late,  he  shall  feel  that  there  exi.Ms 
n  Eternal  Right !  Great  as  may  be  his 
;  ower  and  whatever  be  his  efforts,  it 
-jail  go  111  with  him  and  his." 

There  is  peculiar  force  In  this  quota- 
;;nn.  According  to  the  legend.  Kpime- 
ides.  8  Cretan  shepherd  and  prophet, 
felopt  for  a  century  and  awoke  in  the 
1  "Ist  year.  This  verse  was  written  in 
iS15,  the  year  of  'Waterloo, » 101  years 
ISO.  The  Emperor  William's  detestation 
,f  Heine  and  his  childish  persecution  of 
Heine's  memory  are  already  traditional 
Will  he  now  rnijplp  Goethe  with  Heine' 


Croesus  and  Tobacco. 

England  is  now  depending  for  tobacco 
the  United  States  and  Havana,  for 
MO  tobacco  is  arriving  from  Turkej-.  and 
'.Ittle  from  Egjpt.  A  leading  tobacconist 
of  London,  "a  specialist  in  cigars,  who 
has  hundreds  of  men  of  title  Among  his 
patrons."  say=:  that  of  late  connoisseurs 
have  taken  to  cheap  brands.  "An  out- 
.standing  case  is  that  of  a  duke  among 
his  customers,  who  has  abandoned  Is.  6d. 
c  igars  in  favor  of  certain  cigarettes  sold 
10  for  4d.,  an\_j>ow  smokes  nothing 
"Ise.  The  tobacconist,  though  he  loses 
hy  this,  speaks  of  it  as  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  self-denial  in  the  interests  of 
ratriotism." 

We  have  known  men  of  ample  meajts 
In  this  city  who  really  preferred  cheap 
and  rank  brands  of  cigars.  They  would 
band  out  one  with  an  air,  and  say: 
"Now.  guess  what  this  cost  me."  To 
humor  them  the  wretched  victim  would 
answer:  "Thre«  for  a  qiiarter."  "Guess 
again."  The  victim,  having  lighted  the 
■igar.  choked  by  the  infernal  finiies.  at- 
lemptine  to  smile,  would  tlnally  murmur: 
•|  have  no  idea.  "  Then  Croesus  would 
=hout  tri'nrphantly :  "Three  cents  a  piece. 
Von  can  gel  them  a  little  cheaper  by  the 
liundred.  Now.  tell  me  on  your  honor, 
I  are  they  not  better  than  those  sold  at 
this  club  for  10  or  16  cents  stralfhtf ' 


St n 


Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  has  written  the 
life  of  Heinrich  Conried.  The  publishers 
are  Thomas  G.  Crowell  Company  of 
New  York.  There  are  about  20  illustra- 
tions; pictures  of  Conried  as  actor,  cit- 
izen and  lecturer;  pictures  of  some 
n?sociated  with  him,  as  Mrs.  Conried. 
Sonnenthal,  Caruso,  Agnes  Sorma, 
.Mme.  Eames,  Mme.  Farrar.  The  book 
infor'tunately  is  not  provided  with  an 
index.  As  a  'oooU  of  reference,  its  value 
;3  therefore  seriously  impaired.  We  al- 
so miss  a  tabulated  record  of  play..;, 
operas  and  operettas  produced  by  Con- 
ried. 

The  la.*t  time  we  saw  Mr.  Conried 
i  o  wa.s  not  in  the  best  humor.    He  w-as 
flisappoiiited  in  Boston.    This  "centre  of 
musicad  culture"  had  not  appreciated, 
he  said,  the  quality  of  the  perfornianc  .- 
at  the  BoJton  Theatre  during  the  week. 
Tet  one  night  we  found  him  radiant.  He 
was    standing   alone,    lookins  intently 
at  the  stage   through   the  gla.ss  of  a  i 
door.    We  did  not  interrupt  his  medita- 
tion.    At    last    he    exclaimed,  uncon- 
sciou.?  of  any  one  near  him:  "My  God. 
what  a  beautiful  stage  setting!  "  ' 
iMr.  Moses,  as  a  biographer,  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  John  Aubrey  and  Marcel  I 
Schwob.     He  shows  us  the  impresario ; 
playing   pinochle  with   Joseffy   or   Mr. ; 
Alexander  Lambert :  a  "little  inan,  with  1 
his  high-heeled  suede  boots,  his  nervous.  ] 
artistic    hands,    his    keen,  penetrating 
eyes,   and   his   broad,   sharply  mark.-l 
German    face":    receiving   a  snuff-lv.^ 
from   the  Emperor  William,  who  sai  1  ; 
"It  is  men  like  you  1  need":  cookir.- 
po'ilash   in   the   onen   at    Pleischmnni  - 


bread.  "I 
and  hclpii 

rigid  in  lu.s  p:irenial  ^l.^>  iiilinc,  .-...i.i  i .sn- 
tious  abou;  making  .i  will,  looking  on 
the  fashion  of  young  girls,  goin^  to  the 
theatre  unchaperoned  with  boys  as  out- 
rageouslv  liold.  smoking  atrocious  cigars, 
named  after  him.  at  the  rate  of  15  a 
day  :  an  early  riser,  thinking  six  hours 
of  sleep  enough;  fond  of  talking  with 
medical  specialists  and  accumulating 
vast  quantities  of  drugs,  always  speak- 
ing German  to  his  son  and  his  dog.'*, 
prodigal  in  giving  jewels  to  his  wif.' 
hunting  old  furniture  and  German  manu 
scripts,  dissusted  at  the  roushness  o£ 
football,  inventing  a  clasp  for  the  old- 
fashioned  pocketbook  and  a  clasp  to  hold 
elevated  railway  tickets,  fussy  about  hot 
water  and  hot  cream  for  his  coffee,  tell- 
ing the  Emperor  William  that  "the 
future  of  the  Germans  in  America  lies 
with  American.s,  not  with  Germans." 
■which  William  noted  in  a  report  and 
then  wrote  in  the  margin :  "A  speech 
which  one  of  my  consuls  should  have 
made  long  ago"  :  wearing  his  decora- 
tions in  Austria  and  Germany,  so  thai 
he  might  obtain  better  Tailway  service. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Moses 
quotes  Lewis  Carroll  as  saying  that 
autobiography  is  what  biography  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Conried  left  little  material 
for  a  biographer,  and  Mr.  Moses  is  often 
obliged  to  rely  on  second-hand  informa- 
tion. 

Conried's  name  was  Cohn.  Born  in 
Bielitz.  in  Austrian  Silesia,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver,  or  the  proprietor  of 
a  yarn  factory.  He  worked  ajiiidst 
loom.s.  yarns  and  reels,  but  his  mind 
w:is  on  the  theatre.  Going  to  Vienna, 
where  he  had  previouslv  been  at  school, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house, 
but  he  frequented  theatres  and  cafes  f 
where  actors  loafed.  He  met  Dr. 
Strakosch  of  the  City  Theatre,  and 
later  Foerster  of  the  Burg.  At  last  ( 
his  ambition  was  realized:  he  was  a  j 
play  actor.  His  family  considered  his 
choice  disgraceful.  This  was  in  1S72-3, 
when  h.e  was  about  17  years  old.  He 
had  played  as  a  strolling  actor  through 
Austria  and  Germany  in  farce  and  j 
tragedy.  "I  was  pretty  bad.  but  the 
others  were  worse — they  must  have 
been  awful."  At  first  he  was  a  "supe" 
at  the  Burg,  '"but  with  such  a  per- 
suasive pose  about  him  that  his  man- 
ner would  have  led  a  stranger  to  be- 
lieve he  was  engaged  for  some  prom- 
inent character  role."  He  imitated  in 
more  important  parts  the  popular  actor 
Josef  Lewinsky.  In  1874  he  played 
chjiracter  parts  at  the  Berlhi  National. 
Theatre,  where  he  was  known  as  Rob- 
ert Buchholz.  In  1S76  he  was  playing 
In  Leip»ic  and  had  a  curious  experi- 
ence as  lago  witli  Barnay  as  the  Moor. 

Hardly  21,  Conried  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  City  Theatre  in  Bremen. 
It  was  then  he  began  to  realize  "his 
managerial  capafcilities."  Madame 
Cottrelly  was  then  associated  with  him. 
His  success  was  so  great  that  Neuen- 
dorff  engaged  him  for  New  York,  prom- 
ising him  a  salary  of  $2W  a  month.  To 
quote  Mr.  Mose.^.  Conried  "left  Germany 
with  German  idealism  thoroughly  im- 
pregnating his  make-up,  and  w'ith 
thorough  belief  in  himself.  -And  these 
I  two  elements  were  a  large  part  of  the 
character  of  Heinrich  Conried."  At  tlie 
•  nd  of  the  book  he  says:  "Talking 
with  friends  who  knew  Conried  when 
he  first  arrived  in  America,  we  are  able 
to  conjure  up  in  our  minds  a  picture 
of  the  little,  young  man,  speaking  ex- 
quisite German,  but  wearing  execrable 
shirts,  which  he  -bought  in  large 
■  lantities." 

The  chapters  "In  New  York  t'nder 
Neuendorff"    and    "The    Irving  Place 
Theatre,"'  are.  on  the  whcie.  of  more 
Interest  to  students  of  the  New  York 
drama  than  to  the  general  reader,  yet 
there  are  some  entertaining  anecdotes 
and  old  playgoers  may  find  spurs  for 
pleasant  recollection.    Mr.  Moses  thinks 
that  Conried  arriving  in  1877  came  at  a 
propitious  moment.    "There  was  a  bod 
of  German-American  citizens  who  still  t, 
had  within  them  the  indomitable  spirit  ,i 
of   '4S.    •    •    «    Had  Conried  been  the  |. 
director  of  the  German  Theatre  today,  i, 
he  would  not  have  found  his  task  .so  jl 
easy,  and  he  would  not  have  found  the 
German    audiences     so     loyal.      The  : 
national  .spirit  is  American,   not  Ger- 
man, and  the  new  generation  of  Ger- 
mans no  longer  thinks  in  the  mother 
tongue."    This  statement  is  surprising, 
not  to  say  incredible. 

Indebted  to  Mr.  Albrecht.  Mr.  Moses 
gives  a  .«hort  sketch  of  the,  rise  of  Ger- 
man theatres  in  New  York.    The  story 
of  Neuendork  is  told:  how  he  came  as 
an  emigrant  from  Hamburg,  played  the 
fiddle  and  the  -iriim.,  then  rose  to  be 
concert   master.   as.*i.stanl-director.  di- 
rector.    Conried  had  been  eiigaged  for 
the  Gei mania  Tiiectre  as  director  and 
character  tctor.    He  made  his  fii.st  ap- 
pearance there  as  Gringoire  (187!;).  On 
a  tour  in  ^880  he  began  to  speak  Eng- 
J    lish.     Anxious  to  make  ends  meet,  he  | 
managed  Hubermann.  the  violinist,  butl 
did  not  He'd  to  hi.s  ivealth.    JIadanie  Cot- 
trelly tells  how  Conried  joined  others  in- 
producing  operetta,  imd  had  their  first 
success  with  ""The  Merry  AVar"  at  the 
Thalia  Theatre.    Mak  ng  nothing  in  th.; 
end  he  taught  at  a  private  school  and 
coached-  amateur.^.     The  .story  of  the| 
Conried  opera  company  is  to'd.  also  Con -I 
ried'%  rc'.ations  with  Amborg  and  Ru-[ 
lioiph    Aron-soii.    Francis    Wilson  audi 
J.5fferson   de   Angeiis  contri'jutc  anec- 
dotes. 

As  manager  of  the  Tr\  '!i!;  PI- c  Th  :  -i  .■ 
:■  !i  he  look  in  !■ 
•n  Stein  way — '  • 


adcil  new  ulooci  to  h  s  .stock 
.. nd  brought  over  as  guests  Soi 
t'.amay,    Kainz.    Bonn.    Engel.<.  s 
Sorma,  Helene  Odilon.    As  a  manager; 
of  this  the:: tie  he  gained  deservedly  .al 
high  reputation,  one  that  may  be  morej 
eiidurii.g  than  that  of  hi.'?  directorship! 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  For, 
the  chapters  concerning  his  career  as  al- 
theatre  manager  the  absence  of  an  in- 
dex i.i  deplorable. 

There  is  a  chapter  entitled  "Coi,. 
find  the  Uni\ eisit>" :  how  he  lectai 
1-  •.  nces.  wa?  honored 

umbia,  Pennsylva- [ 


\'assar  and  other  institu- 


.  nia.  Cornell 
tions. 

As  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  Conried  startle<l  the  people  by 
announcing  the  production  of  ""Parsi- 
fal." but  he  had  much  to  do  in  prepar- 
ing the  opera  house  for  the  proper  pro- 
duction of  this  and  other  important 
works.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  And  Mr. 
Jloses  in  discussing  the  policy  of  the 
Metropolitan  under  Conried  and  his 
predecessors  paying  a  Just  tribute  to 
Mr.  Hainmerstein.  "There  is  no  telling 
how  many  years  would  have  passed  be- 
fore America  heard  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande."  "Thais"  and  "Louise"  had  it  not 
been  for  Hammerstein.  although  we  are 
assured  on  good  authority  that  Conried 
refused  such  operas  because  he  was 
convinced  they  needed  an  intimate 
treatment  which  the  size  of  the  Metro- 
politan prohibited."" 

We  are  told  how  Conried  "discovered" 
Caruso    for   this   country— "'those  who 
knew    Mr.    Conried    declared    that  he 
never  thoroughly  enjoyed  opera  unless 
■  Caruso  sang.""    In  a  letter  Mme.  Sem- 
.  brich  complained  of  undue  favoritism: 

-  "You  may.  Director,  expect  much  from 
.Caruso,  and  rightly,  too.    But  Sembrich 

■  is  Sembrich  and  the  public  comes  to 
■'hear   the   opera   'Elisir  d".A.more"  with 

Sembrich    and    Caruso.""     There    is  a 
■grateful  letter  from  Mai  tin.  the  tenor. 
(In  i;«:i6  Conried  asked  Jlrae,   Eames  if 
.if  .she    would    like   to   take   the   part  of 
ISelika  and  he  wrote  to  Mme.  Farrar 
that  in  case  he  could  come  to  terms 
with  Strauss,  who  asked  '"ridiculously 
high  terms,  "  he  would  be  very  much 
pleased    to    have    her    create  Salome, 
■f,  Later  he  wrote  to  her:     "It  seems  I 

-  cannot  come  to  terms  with  Strauss 
about  'Salome.'  He  wants  the  earth 
and  a  small  piece  besides." 

Discussing  Conried's  policy.  Mr.  Moses 
speaks  of  the  difficult  task  of  my  im- 
presario. "He  is  given  the  job  of  look- 
ing for  perfection.  He  must  secure  tlie 
nev»-  'stars"  abroad  just  at  the  time  of 
their  perfect  flowering.  And  he  must  get 
them  at  all  costs!  Hammerstein  snapped 
his  fingers  at  sucii  a  policy.  So  did  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  But  where  are 
they  today?'They  were  willing  to  take 
the  voice  in  the  making.""  The  criti- 
cisms ag?unst  Conried  are  considered. 
Here  it  may  be  said  that  one  or  lw(> 
references  to  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel 
are,  to  say  the  least,  ungracious  and  in 
poor  taste.  Mr.  Krehbiel  was  by  no 
.  means  the  only  one  to  find  fault  with 

■  productions  imder  Conried  when  they 
•i  were  disappointing.  The  answers  of  Con- 

ried  to  tho.-^e  objecting  to  "Parsifal"' 
1^:1  and  "Salome"  are  given  in  full.  They 
'^1  are  good  reading,  ajid  his  arguments 
concerning  "the  latter""  could  not  be 
controverted.  "It  was  said."  adds  ?ilr. 
Moses,  "that  Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee. 
daughter  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  had 
used  her  influence  with  her  father  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  opera." 

The  remaining  chapters  are  entitled: 
"An  Impression  of  Conried."  in  which 
there  is  an  account  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  as  affecting  the  opera 
company,  also  his  views  concerning  a 
national  theatre  and  his  connection  with 
the  New  Theatre:  "The  season  of  1906T 
07."  with  the  story  of  his  production  of 
"Salome:"  "The  End  of  Mr.  Conried's 
Regime"  and  "Heinrich  Conried.  the 
Man."  Again  the  need  of  an  index  is 
sadly  felt.". 

There  are  a  few  misprints.  On  page 
173.  "C.  E.  Ellis"  should  be  "C.  A. 
Ellis."  On  page  216.  for  "Constanti- 
neau.""  read  "Constantino."" 
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Notes  About 

Music.  Musicians 
and  the  Stage 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  said: 


The  Promen 
nde  Concerts  in 
London  began 
Aug.     26.  The 
"Mr.  Grainger's 
new  work  was  not  nearly  so  exhilarat- 
ing as  one   expected.     It  was  .a  clog 
dance   called   'Handel    in   the   .Strand.' ; 
though  -why  Handel  should  have  worn  J 
clogs  and  still  less  danced  in  them  de-, 
ponent  said  not.     Anyhow,  the  dance 
w.ns  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  same  com- 
poser'.?  'Mock  Movie.---.'  with  some  remin-i 
V  iscences  of  the  Jaernfeit  'Praeludium'' 
'-i  to  give  it  sa'  or.    In  spite  of  that,  it  was 
'Sa  feeble  production,  without  any  touch 
\of  Handers  invariable  antiseptic  vigor." 
^  The  same  reviewer  said   of  a  revised 
scherzo  by  Jlr.  I  hillips:    "It  is  ■srithinl 
everyone's  experience  that  lees  origiiial-r 
ity  is  reqtiired  from  a  speaker  who  deal* 
lightly  with  his  subject  than  from  one, 
who  elects  to  he  impressive.    In  music 
which   so  accurately  reflects   life,  the 
same   maxim   holds  good.     When  Mr 
Montague  F.   Phillips  is  pompous,  his 
'  use  of  trite  material  makes  him  tedious 
Last  night  (.Vug.  30)  he  gave  us  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  Symphonic  Scherzo,  ^ 
which  secured  him  a  medal  at  the  Royal  | 
•  Academy  10  years  ago.  and  although  it 
could  lay  no  strong  claim  to  newnes.'s. 
i  its  deftness  and  fluency,  with  the  help 
■  !  of  some  neat  orchestral  touches,  mad" 


.  ;.-yraph  found  the  Scherzo  lu..  ' 
!ic  sparkle  and  jollity  of  which  v 
t:ui  never  have  too  much."  Mr.  Phillip.-;, 
the  reviewer  says,  "is  not  one  of  those^ 
composers  who.  as  a  cynic  once  phraaedj 
it.  are  constantly  digging  up  their  souls, 
by  the  roots  to  see  how  they  are  get-1 
.ting  on.  He  is  content  to  take  things  inl 
a  mood  of  cheery  optimism,  and  that 
is  the  mood  of  his  .scheme." 

I'.eorge    Gi-aves.    a    popular  London 
■  nedian.  was  shot  in  the  face  late  in 
,1  month,  not  by  a  disappointed  spec- 
tator, but  while  he  was  out  shooting 
I  gi  ouse. 

'     Miss  Mary  Forbes,  who  was  last  set  n 
'  in   Boston   as  the   heroine   in  -.Vnatol' 
Fiance".^  comedy  "Androcles,"  appeal- 
;i£  Jennie  Faii  vv^  x  in  a  little  ls40  p(ri,«.,l 

^  I 

comedy,  "A  Cor.it  of  F.nqulry."  by  Mal- 
(Olm  Watson,  produced  at  the  Coliseum. 
Ixmdon.  Aug.  2S. 

"High  Jinks,"  a  musical  comedy,  wn ; 
prodviced   successfully   at  the  .Vdelphi. 
,  London,   Aug.   24.     The  program  gave  , 
j  credit  to  an  adapter,  '"four  contributors  j 
I  of  four  additional  numbers"— Messrs.  Ru-  I 
i  bens.  Talbot.  Kern  and  Tate — four  lyr- 
i  ists  and  a  musical  director;  but  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  originr.l  author  or 
the   original    composer.     The   story   is  i 
founded  on  the  well-worn  idea  of  an  ' 
elixir,  taken  as  drink  or  scen^  so  i>ow- 
erfui  that  nny  one  sprinkled  with  it  is 
1  at  once  disposed  to  high  jinks.    "It  is  a 
capital  notion  for  a  musical  comedy,  es- 

■  ipectally  as  it  gives  an  excuse  for  every- 

one breaking  off  into  song  and  dance  at 
any  time  at  a  moment's  notice..  The 
,  one  trouble,  if  it  can  be  called  a  trou- 
j  ble.  was  that  we  should  have  enjoyed 
t  even  more  sprinlcling  than  we  got.  The 
!  other  details  of  the  story  were,  in  truths 

neither  very  clear  nor  in  themselves 
!  highly  exhilarating.    There  appeared  to 

be  a  middle-aged  doctor,  who  drank  )ialf 
'a  glass  and  promptly  ran  oft 'with  a 
1  Spaniard's  wife:  also  a  sto'i:t  American 

timber  merchant,  who,  on  a  light 
1  sprinkling,  ran  off  with  a  French  charm- 
'  er;  also  the  wife  of  the  American  tim- 
I  ber  merchant,  who  had  not  seen  him  for 

2?,   years,    and   h.ad   a  pretty  protege, 

whom  she  passed  off  as  his  daughter; 
I  .n'.so  a  festive  colonel,  who  paid  atten- 
j  tion  to  the  middle-aged  doctor's  '.vife. 

■  '  Of  course,  they  aU  met  at  a  French  | 

watering  place,  where  there  are  the  in- 
evitable predicaments,  all  resolved 
the  young  inventor  sprinkling  ever>  ■ 
with  the  elixir— audience  included."  Tlit 
hit  of  the  piece  was  Miss  Nellie  Taylor, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  timber  mer-. 
chant"s  daughter. 

"Baize"  writes,  with  reference  to  a 
once  /famous  play  that  has  been  men- 
tioned hv  several  correspondents:  "Ma- I 
dame  Celesta,  I  believe,  brought  'The  | 
French  Spy'  to  this  country.  At  any 
rate  I  saw  h^r  in  this  play  at  the  Na- 
tional  Theatre  in  this  city  when  I  was 
a  boy.  She  al.so  appeared  in  '.The  Wept 
of  Wish-Ton-Wish."  What  a  fine  pan- 
tomimist  she  was!  She  surely  spoke 
though  she  said  nothing.  I^ter  Mag.sie 
'  Mitchell  appeared  in  the  same  dramas 
and  I  saw  her  in  the  latter  one  about 
1S58  at  Burton's  Theatre  on  Broadway. 
New  York.  This  was,  of  course,  before 
she  attained  fame  in  'Fanchon.'  There 
were  many  other  French  spies." 

It  is  said  that  the  longest  theatric.il 
poster  of  its  kind  in  the  world  has 
just  been  erected  outside  the  London 
Opera  House.  "Few  theatres  can  boast 
'  of  the  magnificent  frontage  possessed 
by  the  London  Opera  Hou.se  necessary 
for  the  display  of  such  a  sign,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  249  feet  long 
by  li)  feet  deep." 

The  death  of  Basil  Hallam  Radford, 
known  on  the  stage  as  Basil  Hallam, 
has  been  already  reported.  He  was 
killed  at  the  front.  I..ast  summer  he  \ 
joined  the  kite  balloon  section  of  the 
royal  fl>-ing  corps  and  quite  recently 
he  was  promoted  commander.  He  was. 
says  the  Dally  Mall,  a  Charterhouse 
boy,  who  sung  and  danced  himself  into 
i  the  hearts  of  London  theatre-goers  after 
I  an  apprenticeship  served  under  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree.  Born  in  1."<S9,  he  made  his 
first  stage  appearance  in  April,  1908. 
He  played  in  Shakespeare  and  (in  New 
York)  in  "The  Flag  Lieutenant."  till 
"The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  gave  him 
his  favorite  part  of  ArcHie  Graham. 

But  these  and  other  parts  were  but 
preliminary  to  the  success  he  scond 
when  in  April.  1914.  he  appeared  as 
""Gilbert  the  Filbert"  at  the  Palace 
Theatre.  Never  l  erhaps  was  there  such 
a  happy  combination  as  that  of  "Gil- 
bert''  and  Miss   Elsie  Janis. 

"As  a  soldier."  he  said.  "I  have  my 
limitations.  for  as  the  result  of  an  olil 
Injur.v  to  my  foot— a  bone  was  smaslied 
—I  am  incapable  of  long  marching  aii'l 
have  to  use  the  support  of  a  steel 
plate." 

His  parents  have  already  suffered  tlie 
loss  of  his  brother,  an  officer  in  the 
Berkshire  regiment. 

It  is  said  that  thousands  of  English 
actors  are  in  the  tiring  line,  and 
left  for  the  battlefield  before  the  con- 
scription in  England.  This  is  shown  in 
a  measure  by  the  pra.  "'During  the 
last  7.}  years  many  actors  and  actresses 
have  waited  for  space  on  this  front 
page,  but  the  war  ha.s  i«i>leted  the 
"motley"  rank.-*,  and  this  week  the 
'actor's  Bible,"  as  the  Era  has  always 
been  called,  .appears  with  literary  mat- 
ter in  tv.-Q  out  of  th.  ■  '  ,  1  .  into 
which  its  front  pag' 


I  Shakespeare 

I   4.U     o-j  industry   of  Fran- 

;     on  the  Side  colmer.  an 

ly  of  the  Allies    English  student  of 

vj  Shakespeare,  the  bard  has  yielded  no 
f  !  less  than  170  pages  of  comment  on  the 
war  in  Kuropo.  "Shakespeare  in  Time 
'f  (Duttoii).    The  search  for  apt 

quotations  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  mc- 
ch:inioal  performance,  hut  if  Mr.  C'olmei' 
made  use  of  concordances  and  lexicons, 
jihe  also  shows  a   happy   fancy  of  his 
j  own.    The  propriety  of  his  citations  is 

sometimes  startling.    The  predominat-  , 
ing  vein  is  serious,  but  there  is  much  | 
satire  and  a  sly  laugh  or  two.  We 
quote  at  some  length.  I 

English  and  French  Alliance:  j 
Eiigl.sml  anil  Frani-p  mielit.  through  their  amity. 
Bre<-<1  him  sniif  prejudice,  for  from  this  league  j 
I*ee[>eil  harm^;  t!i:it  menaced  hliB.  ' 

Belgium  to  Germany: 
I  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee!  j 
I  never  hurt  you :  i 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  Vue  without  cause;  ! 
But  I  bespake  tou  fair,  and  hurt  you  not.  i 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary!  I 

Germany:  | 
Plnce  kings  break  faith  upon  Commodity  1 
«aia.  bo  my  lord,  for  I  would  worship  the?: 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it.  when  none 
can  call  our  power  to  account? 

The  Kaiser  to  his  troops: 

Chosen  from  above 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth  

1  am  not  :u  roll  of  common  men! 

The  Lusitania: 

This  is  the  bloodiest  «bamc. 
Tlie  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyes  wrath,  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 
The  Mood  of  Kngland  shall  manure  the  ground 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act. 

Tn  lightet-  vein  is  Shakespeare's  an-  : 
ticipation  of  the  famous  Muscovite  ariny 
that    marched    through    England     to  I 
Ostend : 

A  mes.s  of  Russians  left  ns  but  of  late- 
How,  Madam.   Russians?— Aye,  in  truth,  my 
lord. 

And  excellent  is  the  long  gallery  of 
war  portraits. 
Asquith : 
I  am  constr.nt  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  truc-fiv'd  au'l  resting  quality 
There  Is  no  felluw  in  tiic  liruia nieut. 
I  have  neither  wit.  nor  Wdrds.  nor  worth. 
Action  nor  uttera7ire_  nor  the  power  of  speecll, 
Til  stir  men's  lilooil ;  I  only  speak  right  on: 
!  tell  yon  tlmt  which  J'ou  yourself  do  know. 
Lloyd  George; 

Grown  of  late 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once. 
Henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction  t^each  you  a 
-i,.Kl  T-jifrMsli  condition. 
■V"\"iiislc:i  I  'liui  chill: 
lie  sixmI;'-  pljlu   cannon-fire,   and  smoke  and 
iMiiiiii  f : 

lli'^ivc^  tlic        ill  ido  with  his  tongue, 
f.ier..  i.v  11,1  Kn-i:sh  soul 
^lore  sticngrr  [><  direct  you  than  yourself. 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 
The  Crown  Prince: 
r.y  Chesu,  he  is  an  ass.  as  in  the  world— He 
1  lias  no  more  directions  in  the  true  dis- 
cipline of  the  wars,  look  you,  than  Is  a 
puppy-dog. 
President  'W'ilson : 

My  Ijlooil  has  li, 'cn  too  cold  and  temperate, 
rinpi  to  <ilr  :(r  t'liese  indignities 
AtMi         iiiw  I,  Mild  me:  for  accordingly 
V'-if  ur.ul  ii;  n      My  ]>atience:  h\U.  be  siu'e, 
I  M      1,1  nceiiii  ili  rather  be  myself 

From  Mil  of  which  it  would  appear  that 
-  iiakespeare.  if  he  were  alive,  would  be 
irongly  on  the  side  of  the  allies.— New 
ork  Evening  Post. 


.-ung  lu  Act  111.  sc  lie  >     of  whlcli  oiil> 
the  first  line  is  given,  hut  which  can 
be    I'oimd    entire    in    Middleton's  'The 
Witch.'  Hecate  speaks  of  •what  in  Act 
III,  scene  v,  she  terms  "my  little  spirit" 
as  "Malkin  my  sweet  spirit."'  . 
Hark:    1  am  call'd;  my  little  spTrlt,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me. 
The  song  in  'The  Witch'  runs: — 


Come  awa^-.  come  away; 


Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away.  J 


in  the  air 


fa  i  r. 

mi  nithy  air; 
spfiken  by  the 
Most  editors 


The  Rank  of  the 
Three  Witches  ^  "^"^^ 

mocked  for 


The  Germans 
been 
their 

in  "Macbeth"  minute  criticism  of 
Shakespeare's  characters,  for  their 'con- 
fusing of  knowledge.  It'seems'to  us  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pinchbeck,  who  contributed 
an  article,  "The  Three  Witches  in  'Mac-  j 
beth,'  "  to  Notes  and  Queries  of  Auy.  10,  [ 
outvies  the  German  commentatois.  We 
may  now  expect  from  him  an  imuiiry  , 
into  the  character  of  the  third  murderer 
in  the  same  tragedy.   The  first  and  sec-  { 
ond'  had   their  little  say  in  answer  to  j 
Macbfth's  taunt,  "Ay.  in  the  catalogue!' 
ye  go  for  men."  but  the  third  was  not 
so  communicative.   But  we  are  keeping  ' 
Mr.  Pinchbeck  waiting.  ' 


The  "weird  sisters"  of  "Macbeth"  pre- 
sent to  me  three  stages  or  steps  itf 
witchcraft— the  novice,  the  graduate  and 
the  mistres,s  of  high  degree— and.  in 
keeping  with  their  principle  of  contrari- 
ness. 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 
the  third  witch  is  the  chief  and  most 
knowing  of  the  trio.  In  the  brief  open- 
ing scene  -theliFFt  wTtch  only  asks  ques^ 
tions:  the  others  answer  her,  the  third 
with  fuller  and  more  far-seeing  knowl- 
edge than  the  second. 

When  .='!iall  we  three  meet  again 
1        "'""'^'■'''  lightning,  or  in  rain? 
asks  the  first  witch. 

When    ';io   hurly-burly's  done 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won, 
replies  the  second;  but  the  third  knows 
That  ^ill  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 
"Where    the    place?"    is    the  next 
query  of  the  eager  novice.    -rVie  grad- 
uate can  reply  "fpon  the  heath,"  but 
It  is  the  mistress  of  high  degree  that 
gives  the  more  promising  and  prophetic 
information:  "There  to  meet  with  Mac- 
beth. "     The  dialogue  now  appears  to 
take  an  abrupt  turn,'  for  the  Hrst  witch 
rejoins:    "I  come  Graymalkin."    Who  is 
Graymalkin?     The   gio.ssariets   say    "a  I 
familiar  spirit  in  the  shape  of 'a  grev ' 
cat,"  yet  they  give  no  reasons,  or  rather  ' 
no'  authority  tlmt  I  have  read  states 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  for  such  -i 
definition.    There  is  no  staKc  direction 
to  say  any  spirit  or  body  calls  Qrav 
malkin    r-rrt,.)  inly    mny    ,„p,.,„    .,„  ^^i", 


Hec.    I  come.  I  come.  I  come. 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Now  I  go.  now  I  fly. 
Malk'n  my  sweet  spirit  and  1.-  etc. 

Ts  Hecate  or  her  spirit  Graymalkin? 

Or  is  it  to  the  tliinl  \iiti-'h  that  the 
n.-inie  is  ,-i  ppln-il if  in  ihr  Uiird  witch, 
Ibri;  the  (iiMb.^iir  ]oyi-s  it.--  :ibrupt  turn, 
and  I  lie  inistro.j.-^  nf  high  degi  ee  gets  an 
appi  opri,a  t.-  wi tclt-name ;  iiut,  beforo 
the  line  would  fit  in  this  sense,  it  would- 
have  to  be  slightly  amended  from  th^ 
present  to  the  future,  and  read:  "I'll 
come  Graymalkin." 

The  folio  edition  prints  the  concluding 
lines  thus: 

Paddocic  calls — anon- 
Fair  is  foul.  IIP  -i   fiiii!  i 
Hon  er  thrnugli  the  fot- 
and  as  if  the.N  wi  «■  i  li 
three  witches  in  cboru.- 
now    give    the    line— "Pu'lilo,;:  calls: 
anon" — only  to  the  secoiid  witcii,  some 
making  a  further  dis  ision        giving  tlie  i 
'tenon"  to  the  tliird  will  h,  leaving  the  j 
last  two  lines  only  to  bo  said  in  choru.s. 
This  last  is  the  niPthod  of  the  "Globe" 
edition.    "Paddocks"  are  large,  ci-oaking 
fro,g.s  or  toads,  and  tlio  gkissari.sts  de- 
tine    "Paddock'    hen-    as    "a  familiar 
spirit  in  tlie  form  of  a  hiit;e  toad."  a 
surmise  orrginated.  1  suppose,  by  "Pad- 
dock"  being  in  the  singular,   and  fol- 
lowed by  "anon"— a  servant's  term  for 
(j  coming.    But  it  is  possible  "anon"  may 
ii  hei-e  be  a  word  of  direction  or  command 
^,  meaning    "quickly."    "nt    once."  Por- 
j  haps  the  impressioii  i , i li  iulcil  to  li-  pim- 
J  veyed  by  the  witche.-'  u  uni.,  i<  tlmt  tin  \ 
j  know  Ijy  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  or 
j' toads  that  the  thunderstorm  is  break- 
jj  ing— the  fair  which  is  foul  to  them  gain- 
|ing  the  upper  hand— and  so, .  w  hile  ttie 
atmosphere  about  them  is  still  leaden, 
thick    and    humid,    the    trio  specdilS" 
vanish. 

In  the  other  witch  scene  of  the  first 
act  the  three  degrees  of  the  witches  are 
well  maintained.  Following  Holinshed's 
"The  Historic  of  Macbeth,"  on  which 
he  based  his  play,  and  whence  he  bor- 
rowed the  three  weird  .sisters,  Shake- 
speare makes  the  first  witch  only  .salute 
Macbeth  as  Thane  of  Glamis,  a  title  he 
knows  he  already  possesses  by  his 
father's  death.  The  second  witch  goes 
a  little  farther  towards  prophecy,  but 
it  would  be  then  known  at  Duncan's 
court  that  Jlacbeth  was  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor. It  is  the  third  witch  t'nat  gives  the 
"more  than  mortal  knowledge"— 
Thou  Shalt  be  king  hereafter! 

To  Banquo's  questioning,  the  novice 
can  only  answer: 

Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 
The  graduate's  ^ 

not  so  happ,\.  yet  much  'oappicr, 
is  not  more  sati.sfyiiig.    The  mistress  of 
high  degree  alone  tells  Banquo  really 
something: 

Tliou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  none. 

The  ingredient.?  thrown  by  the  witches 
into  the  cauldron  in  the  opening  cavern 
scene  of  Act  IV.  display  well,  also,  the 
degrees  of  their  powers.  The  first  witch 
onl.v  throws  two  ingredients^  "poisoned 
entrails"  and 

Toad  that  under  a  cold  stone 
Pa,vs  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Sweltered  venom,  sleeping  got; 
afterwards  adding  two  more- 
sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
her  nine  farrow:  grease,  that's  swcaton 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet, 
when    Macbeth    demands    to    see  the 
apparitions.   All  these  ingredients  would 
be  truly  local  and  comparatively  easy 
to  be  got.    The  second  pitch's  quota  is 
more    numerous,    totalling,    with  the 
cooling  "baboon's  blood,  ten: 
Fillet  of  a  fenn.v  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boll  and  bake; 
ICye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
\Vn,(l  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  howlet's  wing. 
These  too.  could  mostly  be  got  near  at 
hand,  and  without  much  trouble.  The 
most  powerful  share  comes  from  the 
third    witch,    an    unlucky    thirteen  of 
Ugly  and  far-fetched  things. 
Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  widC. 
Witwhes'  mummy;  maw  and  gulf 
Ot  the  ravlned  salt^sca  shark: 


iif  lienilocft  diKge 
lit  l.l-ispliemiiii;  .T 
•  f  siial,  ami  .-,ips 

■  il  ill  Ihi'  111  I  S 

■  'tiirk.  itml  T.irl 


1  i'  the  dark; 


Make  tile  gruel  th, 


's  lips; 
if.;l.'il  babe  > 
;i  ilrab, 
k  and  slab; 


.Vild  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 


Lord  Dunsany 
and  His 


"The  Book 
of  Wonder," 
by  Edwai'd 
'Book  of  Wonder"  John  Moi'fe- 
fon  Drax  Plunkett,  ISth  _3aron  Dun.sany, 
Is  published  by  John  W.  Luce  &  Co,  of 
Boston. 

Lord  Dunsany,  now  at  the  front,  is  38 
years  old.  He  is  the  author  of  "The 
Glittering  <^ate,"  first  produced  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin:  "King  Argi- 
menes."  also  given  by  the  Irish  Play- 
ers; "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain."  and 
other  plays. 

Some  of  the  tales  in  the  present 
volume,  as  "Episodes  from  the  Book 
of  Wonder."  were  first  printed  in  the 
i^kclch.   two  pppfoifd    in   the  Saturday 


.  .      iijA  .      'Xli'         i.iir'i.  ^.  i    .-1    ■     c    '1  i.-i'l.iy 

a  rich'  'imagination  and  a  gift  for 
picturesque  expression  all  too  rare  in 
these  matter  of  fact  days.  The  book, 
I  attractively  printed,  is  illustrated  by  S. 
H.  Sims  with  niclures  that  rival  the 
!  tales  in  tjeatit.v.  jixarre  fascination. 

How  charmingly  told  are  the  adven- 
tures of  Shepperalk,  the  centaur,  in 
"The  Bride,  of  the  Man-Horse."  His 
fabulous  blood  had  been  stirred  by  the 
old  sea-current,  somehow  akin  to  the 
t-i^filight,  which  brings  inan  "rumors  of 
beaut.v  from  however  far  away  as  drift- 
wood is  found  an  sea  from  islands  not 
yet  discovered."  His  goal  was  Zreta- 
zoola.  flio  ciiN-  of  .Sombelene,  whose 
father  "h.-id  been  half  centaur  and  half 
god  and  wlio.ie  mother  was  the  child  of 
desert  lion  and  that  sphinx  that 
watches  the  p.vramids— she  v.'as  more 
mystical  than  Woman." 

"Her  beaut.v  was  as  a  dream,  -wa.s  as 
a  song:  the  one  dream  of  a  lifetime 
dreamed  on  enchanted  dew;  the  one 
song  sung  to  some  city  by  a  deathless 
'oird  blown  far  from  his  native  co.asts 
by  storm  in  Paradise.  Dawn  after 
dawn  on  the  mountains  of  romance  or 
twilight  after  twilight  could  ne\  it  i-i  iii,-i  I 
her  beauty;  all  the  glow-worms  liml  nui 
the  secret  among  them,  nor  all  the  stais 
of  night,  poets  had  never  sung  it,  nor 
evening  guessed  its  meaning;  the  mori\- 
ing  envierl  it,  it  was  hidden  from  lovers." 

But  she  was  unwed  and  un wooed  for 
tlii>  lio-,s  feared  her  strength  and  the 
sods  dared  not  love  her  because  they 
knew  she  must  die.  She  dwelt,  evening 
told  the  bat,  in  a  little  temple  by  a  lone 
lal;e  shore.  Opposite  her  temple  stood 
her  tomb. 

".Shepperalk.  the  centaur,  scizerl  Snm- 
helene  )'>■  hep  iin':\  iindazzlcrl  .-is  yet  by 
her  beauty,  ami  .'o  haled  liei  a'.vay:  and. 
leap.'tg  with  her  over  t lie flooiies.'<  chasm 
wheio  the  waters  of  the  lake  fall  unre- 
membcred  away  into  a  hole  in  the  world, 
took  her  we  know  not  where,  to  be  hei 
slave  for- all  those  centuries  that  are  al 
lowed  to  hi.i  race. 

"Three  blasts  be  gave  as  he  went  tip- 
on  that  silver  horn  that  is  the  world-old 
treasure  of  tl^e  centaurs.  These  were 
his  wedding  bells." 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  Thangoln  i- 
nd.  the  .ieweller,  a  thief,  pntinplze.l  l,\ 
tlie  loll\-  and  elect,  for  he  ^tul'  pnlliin^' 
smaller  than  the  ^looinoo's  egg,  and  in 
all  his  life  stole  onl  .  rni;i-  Icinds  of  stone 
—the  ruby,  the  dbaniiuul.  the  einerald 
and  the  sapphire.  .-\  merchant  prince 
offered  his  daughter's  soul  for  the  dia- 
mond, larger  than  the  human  head  to 
be  found  on  the  lap  of  the  spider-idol, 
Hlo-hlo.  Thangobi-ind  oiled  his  body 
slipped  out  of  his  shop  and  lie.gan  the 
search.  All  went  well.  The  dead  pi m  s 
diamond  was  on  his  shoulder,  ami  In- 
was  trudging  home  when  he  heanl  an 
ominous  cough.  The  spider-idol  had  not 
stayed  at  home,  and  though  Thango- 
brind's  sword  Mouse  grew  slitny  with 
blood,  the  jeweller  r.ank  exhausted  by 
the  house  called  Night,  and  the  doom 
he  feared  fell  on  him.  ^. 

The  story  of  "The  Foot  of  Bom- 
basharna"  concerns  a,  pirate  captain 
Shard,  for  whose  head  huge  rewards 
were  offered  in  e^ery  capital  city,  with 
pictures  of  it  for  identification— and  all 
the  pictures  weie  unflattering.  The 
captain  decided  that  things  had  grown 
too  hot  for  him.  So  at  the  hour  when 
siclf  men  mostly  die,  exactly  half  an 
hour  before  dawn.  Shard  and  his  men 
looted  the  city  of  Bombasharna  and 
captured  the  queen  of  the  south,  for  he 
Intended  to  ma,rry  before  he  settled 
down. 

The  gallant  captain  and  his  band  fled 
to  an  island    near  the  Sargasso  sea. 
Here  he  offered  the  queen  of  the  south 
I   the  choicest  of  the  old  wines  of  Prov- 
ence, and  for  adornment  gave  her  In- 
dian jewels^  looted  from  galleons  with 
treasure  for  Madrid  and  spread  a  table 
where  sht   Jined  in  the  sun,  while  in' 
some  cabin    below  he  bade  the  least! 
coarse  of  his  ma:-iiici.;  .sing.    Tet  she 
was  morose-  and   pio<iil.\-    towards  aim 
and    could    never    wliollv    forsct  Bom- 
basharna.    So   often  at  e-^•ening■  those  j 
on  watcii  in  the  trees  would  see  theirj 
captain  sit  witb  a  puzzled  air  or  hear' 
him  niuttei  ing  new  and  again  in  a  ais- ' 
contented  way:  "I  wi.^h  I  knew  raorei 
about  the  ways  of  queens." 

While  Miss  Cubbidge  sat  one  evening 
on  her  balcony  quite  alone,  waiting  for 
her  father  to  be  rnple  n  baronet,  a 
dragon  suddenly  lifter!  his  head,  a  blaze 
of  gold.  ovS-  the  balcony.  He  spread  his 
-attling  wings  and  carrie.l  her  off  to  the 
ancient  lands  of  roni.iiu  e  I;,  in,;^  low  by 
the  mystical  seas.  She  \,  ,a,^  kept  there 
by  a  spell  and  '  onl;,-  eni  e  a  message 
came  to  her  from  ta,;  woii.l  that  of  oid 
she  knew.  It  came  in  a  peuly  .snip 
across  the  m^  stieal  .se  i  and  it  was 
from  an  old  school-f liend  in  Putney.  It 
■was  merely  ,a  nnti  in  a  little,  n«at, 
round  hand:  "It  is  not  Proper  for  you 
to   be   there  .ilone," 

Sylvia,  queen  of  the  woods,  mocked 
at  her'  suitors.  She  refused  to  love 
them.    Hard  pressed  she  finally  agreed 

to  offer    licr  hand    to  him  who  first 
should  move  her  to  teai-s. 

Now  Ackronnion  knew  that  whoever 
could  obtain  the  tears  of  the  gladsome 
lieast  in  a  bowl,  and  become  drunki-n 
upon  them,  could  move  all  persons  to 
shed  tears  of  joy  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in.spired  by  the  potion.  But 
though  Ackronnion  dared  all,  carried 
away  the  bowl  and  left  the  body  ot 
the  gladsome  beast  as  a  chan.ie  of 
diet  for  the  ominous  crone;  though 
seneschals,  soldier.s  and  maidens  wept, 
the  (|iiecn  of  the  woods  wmilil  pot  weep. 
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other  delightful  storieT — Wy?T'~^-to 
Coronation  of  Mrs.  Ttionuis  Sliap  "  "Tho 
Ifoard  of  the  Gibbclins,"  "The  Won- 
derful -Window." 


Miss  Ethel  Smyth's    ^  i « s  e  t  h  e  i 
Theory  of  ^""^'"^ 

!  n      •     n  ^'^  print 

I  Comic  Opera      again  apropos  of 

her  opera,  "The  Boatswain's  Mate," 
based  on  a  Story  by  Jacobs,  the  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  London: 

Sir — 1  have  been  puzzled  by  finding 
that  although  pra<;tisihg  musicians,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  downward.s,  and 
knowledgeable  amateurs  detect  no  dif- 
ference in  style  between  Parts  I.  and 
II.  of  "The  Boatswain's  Mate,"  manv 
critics  find  the  work  "heterogeneous."' 
I  think  the  reason  is  as  follows: 

In  England  we  know  only  two  brands 
of  music-drama— musical  comedy,  and 
what  in  the  language  of  Barnuin  and 

>|  Hotel  Syndicates  we  call  "grand"  opera. 
In  the  latter  psychological  development 
goes  without  saying,  but  in  the  former 
character  is  static.  The  funnv  man  the 
lover,  etc.,  are  labelled  to  start  with, 
and  nothing  grows  but  the  plot.  Now 
in  my  "Bosun"  the  characters  expand; 

I  a  man  who  never  before  took  a  woman 
seriously  becomes  an  adroit,  delicate, 
and  sincere  wooer:  a  woman,  unhappy 
in  her  marriage,  and  therefore  cynically 
inclined— though  in  Pai  t.  I.  slie  declares 

herself  an  incorrigible  sentimentalist  

falls  in  love  and  goes  mad  with  jov  at 
finding  life  and  love  are  still  opeii  to 
her. 

Can  anyone  tell  mo  why  this  more 
human  handling  of  a  light  subject,  of 
which,  by  the  by,  the  "Rosen  Kavalier" 
is  an  instance,  necessarily  spells  con- 
fusion of  style?    Why  .should  a  landlady 
not  exhibit  passion?   If  she  does  .so  after 
the  manner  of  Isolde  it  would  be  very 
ridiculous,    but  my  heroine's  ou.burs''. 
j  "suinmer's  the  time  for  love"  (i.e.,  "I'nj 
I  not  too  old  for  another  love  affair!") 
I  is  a  simple  melody  on  two  chords,  be- 
iieatn     which      scuttles     an  ar.-'.ien' 
"Strathspey"    I    played    years    a^o  to 
Fr-ilans  as  the  maddest,  most  exhilarat- 
mg  tune  I  know.    And  I  noticed  at  every 
I  single  performance  that  the  gallery,  for 
j  whose  instinct  I  have  profound  respect 
1  enjoyed  Part  II.  the  most,  which  proves 
jthey  were  with  me. 

I  fancy  the  use  of  Dialogue  solely  in 
I  part   I.    upsets    the   faculty.     No-w  in 
'  "grand"  opera  the  spoken  word  would 
let  down   the  pitch,   consequently  the 
explanations,   etc.,   which  mof5t  libretti 
involve  have  to  be  given  in  recitative 
jor  "endless  melody,"  both  of-  which  I 
Ifind  boring.    In  comic  opera,  fortunate- 
ly, there  is  nothing  to  let  down,  and 
|so  it  seems  to  me  as  natural  as  eating 
and  drinking  to  use  dialogue  until  ,vou 
get  into  the  region  of  action  and  lyrical 
emotion,  when  it  dies  a  natural  death 
Every  new  theory  is  an  irritating  in- 
truder at  first,  yet  unless  forms  expand 
art  stagnates.    For  this  reason  I  would 
beg  my  critics  to  brush  aside  conven- 
tions  and   prejudices,   and   ask  them- 
selves whether  a  brand  of  opera  other 
than    what    they    would    call  "homo- 
geneous."  is   not  admissible?     1  once 
heard  a  very  celebrated  French  dram- 
jatic  critic  say:    "Of  course,  every  new 
play  has  in  our  eyes  the  great  demerit 
of   not   being  .   ,   .   some   quite  other 
play!"     I   think  even  non-professional 
critics    (such   as   your   present  corres- 
pondent) would  be  none  the  worse  for 
meditating  that  profound  remark  noiv 
and  again.— Yours  obediently, 

ETHEL  SMYTH. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  world  is  growing  less  and  less 
romantic.  There  is  talk  of  a  tunnel 
under  the  Bosporus.  O  Hero  and 
Leander!  O  Byron  and  James  Clarence 
Mangan!  And  now  Insurance  men, 
materialistically  prudent,  inveigh  against 
the  shingled  roof.  Is  there  no  poetry 
in  their  souls?  Do  they  not  remember 
the  reading-book  in  which  were  the 
verses  about  the  patter  of  the  rain 
oil  the  shingles? 

.Some  months  ago  in  New  York  a  man 
who.=e  collection  of  a.rithnietics  and  oth- 
er school  borik.s  is  world-famous  showed 
us  a  "speak.  1  ■  tii-it  he  had  picked  up 
tuat  afteriniee.  11  was  the  one  used 
by  Byron  a  I  llai  row  and  his  name  was 
boldl.v  written  tlierein.  Wc  were  seized 
with  ,a  desire  to  steal  it.  Once  licfore 
were  we  tempted  In  lilce  manner.  The 
book  wa.-;  a  little  one,  h.  a ii tifully  printed 
ami  illii.sti-al.;-.i.  a  I'l.let  Horace.  Thack-  i 
era-'     null  \  -ilieii  on  a  fly  leaf,  i 

Mar-  ii-    ;irii|    pl.iiiii    i-.iges  'Were  filled! 
^villl  Iii.'i  annotation.s  and  drawings.  The  I 
book  was  then  owned  by  Senator  Ev- 
arts. 

The  "speakers"  and  "readers'"  used  in  ; 
the  forties  are  delightful,  filled  as  they  ' 
arc  with  "elegant  extracts."    We  have 
heard  men   -vw-ll   ,-iloii.g  in  years  quote* 
from  the.se  hook.=  , 

"  'Gix  e  her  to  mo.'  said  one.  'I'll  take 
her,'  said  the  captain." 

■'^■'IU,  Sir.  Ilenwick,  counsel  modcra- 


'  ;o<l.  is  I) I  nlile  store 

■  <lf  of  till  .1  offer  to  n 

■  p.  1?  Then  never  s;iw  I  hospUalitv 

•10." 

•lore  ujis   lh««  litirring  <lialo?iio  he- 
ine:    "Is  Aloii7,o  the  rpruvlim  ron- 
I    within    tUrnT'    ilunpeon  walls?" 
"dungeon"    wns    not   in  the 
■•>xt>. 

•>\vn  da\  tlip  favorite  pie-»>.s  for 

■  Ung  on  th'e  plstforni  were  "fparta- 
to  the  Gladintor?."  "<"'atillne's  De- 
•e,"  "The  Peniinole's  riellance  '  (be- 
inR  with  "Ulnzc  with  your  serried 
tnns"i.  speeches  from  "Julius  C'ae- 

"The  One-Hoss  Shay"  and  other 
'lis  of  Hohnea,  Theie  was  a  boy  at 
Hips  Rxefer  who  rould  speak  pages 
>  Soiithey's  epic  poems.  He  came 
1  rorfsniouth.  K.  H.  Soon  after  the 
I  war  a  boy  In  the  high  school  at 
tlinmpton  roeited  l^incoln's  Gettys- 
-;  address.  The  teacher  had  .shown 
mtry  as  a  colonel  in  the  Union  army, 
ply  impressed,  he  asked  the  boy  the 
0  of  the  author. 

le  old  reading  books  were  "n-orth 
iig.  Is  the  long-wlnded  comparison 
'  'veen  tact  and  talent  now  to  be 
i  found,  or  .any  moral  lesson  by  Jane 
!  Taylor?  Is  Peter  Pindar  now  among 
I  the  schoolboy's  poets?  What  torture 
;  It  was  to  speak,  especially  if  parents 
1  were  invited  to  be  present!  One's 
schoolmates  were  far  from  being  sym- 
i  pathetic.  They  gleefully  anticipated 
I  Willie's  breaklner  down.  They  snickered 
I  at  a  gross  misproniinciation.  Good  old 
!  days:  Madam,  ask  your  son  to  read  a 
!  newspaper  to  you,  and  see  how^  un- 
;  intelUeently  and  unintelligibly  he  goes 
,  through  the  task. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Early  Masticators. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

They  say  the  American  states  use  up 
annually  an  enormous  amount  of  chew- 
ing gum.  The  figures  I  do  not  recall, 
but  they  form  an  offset  b.r  no  means 
negligible  to  the  annual  product  of  that 
quiet  (save  when  she  rejoices  over  a 
new  lay)  wealth-maker,  the  barnyard 
hen.  Gum  used  to  be  nearly  all  spruce 
or  wax. 

In  1864,  in  Toronto  schools,  we  chewed 
wa.v,  India  rubber,  tar,  congealed  tur- 
pentine, slippery  elm,  licorice  root,  sas- 
safras root,  or  wheat  till  it  was  reduced 
to  an  oleaginous  state,  and  sometimes 
the  molasses-like  glutinous  stuff  from 
printers'  rollers!  Chunks  of  wax  the 
boys  stole  from  the  altar  candles  in  St. 
Mary's  Church;  the  tar  from  caldrons 
on  the  streets;  the  rubber  from  car 
springs,  and  it  was  a  fearfully  labori- 
ous two  days'  job  for  the  jaws  to  reduce 
the  pure  rubber  to  a  jojous,  chewable 
consistency;  the  piny  spruce  pried  out 
from  the  interstices  of  cedar  and  pine 
trees.  As  almost  every  school  boy 
knows,  and  horrible  to  admit  in  these 
germ  terrorizing  daj's,  w-e  often 
swapped  gum!  And  few  succumbed! 
One  cent  would  buj-  a  supply  of  pretty 
nice  tissue-wrapped  wax  or  spruce  gum 
then — now  nothing  less  than  five.  But 
we  hadn't  the  cent  very  often. 

Who  else  of  the  Herald  legions  of  ru- 
mlnators  recalls  these  juvenilities  and 
the  "Apple  core,  bite  no  more"  episodes? 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Brookline. 


I  The  Scholiast. 

I 

I     Were  not  lovage  and  flagroot  chewed 
i  in  Toronto?     We  chewed   tar  In  the 
I  grammar  school  of  our  little  village.  We 
i  took  it  from  the  sidewalks  for  which, 
i  that  they  might  be  rigidly  straight,  noble 
J  elm  trees  were  cut  down.    The  earliest 
1  writers    about    Virginia    said  nothing 
I  about    the    Indians    chewing  tobacco 
although   the  virtues  of   the  weed  as 
"sucked"  and  puffed  were  enthusiasti- 
cally   described-    Man    is    a  chewing' 
animal  the  world  over.    The  Peruvians, 
who  took  tobacco  only  as  a  medicine, 
and  then  in  the  form  of  snuff,  chewed 
vuca  mixed  with  a  little  lime,  as  the 
East  Indians  mixed  lime  with  the  leaves 
of  the  betel.    Tobacco  was  chewed  by 
cavaliers   at  Uie  French   court  of  the 
ITth  century.     Dean  Swift,  in  his  will, 
bequeathed  to  M».  John  Graltan,  pre- 
bendary of  Donmethan,  "My  silver  box. 
in  whi':h  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
was  presented  to  me ;  in  which  1  desire 
the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he 
■    lally  chewcth,  called  pigtail."    Let  us 
■'■  drop  into  poetry.     We  quote  the 
uing  verse  of  ''The  Southern  Volnn- 
■t  ;  s  Farewell  to  His  Wl£e,"  written  by 
:>iieus  C.  Kerr  in  1S62. 

fr.)m  snuff -Uippin;r  to  his  arms  sbc  went. 
Mill  1)0.  n  quid  r<»nioving  from  liin  mouth, 
--.eii  hpr  in  aii?nipli  to  !ii.s  manlr  hrca^t. 
Amrppat  twicp.  loiisin?l3-,  towara  tho  South. 

Sir  Douglas. 

Mr.  Jolin  N.  Raphael  tells  to  .the  read- 
,  =  of  the  Bystander  the  verdict  handed 
ijinvn  by  a  wounded  soldier  on  Sir  Doug- 
las Haig  and  his  mcthod.=.    " 'B  don't 
sny  much.  'Aig  don't.  'E  don't,  so  to  say. 
=      nothing-,  but  what  'e  don't  say  don't 
an   nothing,  not  'arf.  and  if  he  do 
ponit^Uiing,  ir'  Gawd." 


.Ml     I  JiliMiai  (1  raiichaij-.  lln'  ciiiff  Cook 
of  :i  .\ew  York  hotel,  has  observed  that 
I  .Vnierii'ans  <;ii  Irs.s  and  less.     Mr.  I.ouis 
tiPOnier  of  another  hotel  remarks:  "The 
heavy  bre.Tkfast  i.s  a  thing  of  the  past.'' 
I  (.Mr.     runcliard    lia.<    never    seen  .Mr. 
i  Herkimer  .lohn.son  seated  at  breakfa.st  in 
a  country  iim  or  a  vi.silor  in  a  summer 
I  palace. )    "To  diet  is  simjily  to  cat  plain 
food.     In  summer  the  really  stout  man 
becomes  e.xlicmely  careful.     He  .stick.-* 
to  saljds  and  lish  and  chicken.  "  Thesi- 
are  wise  sayings  to  be  written  on  fly- 
leaves of  "lOalj  and  Grow  Thin." 
!     Unfortunately   there  is  no  cast  Iron 
1:  rule  for  everyone.  For  many,  fruit,  an 
I'  I'gg   and    a    roll    constitute   a  simple. 
,  wholesome    breakfa.st;    but  physicians 
forbid  eggs  to  some  of  their  patient.s. 
even   if  the  egg  had   been   laid   by  a 
rival  of  the  late  famous  and  lucrative 
lien  that  is  to  be  stuffed  for  the  ad- 
'  miration  of  generations  to  come.  Lady 
Mary    Woitle.v    .Montague    shocked  a 
j  parish  doctoi-  in  Italy.  Yet,  she  thouglit 
i  herself    abstemious     and  incideniall.v 
,  pa.sserl   tho   timr-   alloted   by    .'VIoses  in 
]  his  prayer.    "I  wake  about  7  and  drink 
'  i'.alf  a  pint  of  asses'  milk,  after  which 
'I  1    sleep   two  hour.s.    Then   come  three 
'■  large    cups    of    milk    coffee,    and    two  i 
hours  after  a  large  cup  of  milk  choo- " 
latp.  Two  hours  later  my  dinnei',  when 
I  never  fail  swallowing  a  good  dish  of 
gravy   soup.    I   then  eat  the   wing  and 
the   whole   body   of  a  large   fat  capon 
and  a  veal  sweetbread,  concluding  with 
a   competent  (|u;'nt!t.v  o?  cust.^rd  and 
j  some   lo-i.^tcd   chestnuts.    .-Vt   o   in  the 
afternoon  I  cak"  .anoth<-r  dose  of  asses' 
inilk.  and  for  supper,  12  chestnuts,  one 
new-laid  egc  nnd  a  Itand.some  porringer 
of  white  milk.  "  Think  for  a  moment  of 
the  amount   of  liquid  swallowed   in  a 
i  day  by  Lady  Mary. 


n  Mr.  Georgd'SmPTs 

1\.  rlth." 

'The  fisherman's  art  could  not  b.. 
practised,  he  was  told  In  the  Jordan, 
for  the  Essenes  wtre  not  permitted  to 
kill  any  living  thing.  While  laying  em- 
phasis on  this  rule,  the  curator  cracked 
a  flea  under  his  robe." 


Trask  Redivfvus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  young  men.  I  am  told,  chew  gum 
—In  a  quiet,  subdued,  furitlve  way,  to 
I  be  sure— as  a  substitute  for  smoking,  not 
wholly  because  it  is  more  economical, 
but  for  reasons  of  health,  as  the  cigar 
habit  is  a  luxurious  one  that  grows  fast 
and  soon  enslaves.  Franklin,  upon 
whom  President  Eliot  looks  as  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  sages,  said  of 
smoking:  "What  maintains  one  small 
vice  would  bring  up  two  small  children." 
Should  we  not  think  that  over? 

BrookUne.  w.  B.  W. 

And    the   two   small    children  would 
prolial  '  .  J-  i\v  up  to  .<!moke  cie  i 
[Ed 


of  .Mr.  Zlegfeld'.s 
entertainment  scenes  are  suggested  byl 
current  events,  and  these  are  treated' 
In  p.  bacchanalian  and  efferves5ent  man- 
ner. This  season,  of  course,  provldesj 
opportunities  for  .Shakesperlan  traves- 
ties. Sc(;nes  from  "Julius  Caesar,"! 
"Othello"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  are' 
accordingly  introduced  with  Mr.  Will-' 
lams  as  the  Moor,  Mr.  Barclay  as  Des- ' 
demonda  and  Mr.  Hardy,  pleasantly  re-  | 
membered  in  "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  as  la^go. 

The  women  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Lady  Macbeth,  Viola,  Rosalind,  Ophelia, 
>IiKtress  Page,  Cleopatra  and  other 
roble  dames  dlspoited  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  Russian  ballet  was  not  over- 
looked, the  Sylphides  girls  fluttered  to 
and  fro  against  a  snow  scene  designed 
in  Mr.  T'rban's  most  fantasticral  man- 
ner. Mr.  Randall  appeared  a«  Nijlnskl, 
in  a  suggestion  of  "Le  Spectre  de  la 


!  James  Spedding  wrote  that  he  dined 
j  at  the  Cock  Tavern  with  Tennyson 
;  when  be  was  writing  "The  Princess": 
"We  had  two  chops,  one  pickle,  two 
cheeses,  one  pint  of  stout,  one  bottle  of 
|)ort.  and  three  cigars."  George  Gi.ssing, 
who  was  often  obliged  to  go  hungry, 
said  that  the  srnell  of  roast  beef  was  a 
cure  for  d.v.spepsia.  Haricots  and  len- 
tils were  "tabulated  humbugs."  "I  will 
set  more  nourishment  out  of  rfn  inch 
of  right  Cambridge  .sausage — a.ve,  out  of 
a  I  ouple  of  ounces  of  honest  tripe — than 
,  can  be  yielded  me  b.v  half  a  hundred- 
]  weight  of  the  best  lentils  ever  grown." 
I.ady  Mary  apparently  looked  coldly  at 
macaroni,  although  there  are  about  4.") 
varieties  of  it.  Eggs  enter  into  tagli- 
.■itelli;  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese  into 
gnocclii.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
lellar  leslaurant  near  Newspaper  RoW| 
in  this  cit.v  which  was  celebrated  for 
roast  beef  sandwiches  and  beer.  It  was 
a  favorite  resort  for  luncheon.  Nine  out 
of  10  customers  topped  off  with  a  choco- 
l.ate  eclair. 

Now  comes  a  French  physician.  Dr. 
Alfred  Robin,  who  tells  the  fat  wish- 
Inar  to  reduce  their  weight:  "Kat  and 
drink  plentifully."  His  observations  leaci 
liini  to  the  conclusion  that  fat  person 
j  cannot  hope  to  grow  thin  unless  they 
eat  five  heart.v  meals  a  day  and  wash 
down  the  food  with  copious  draughts 
One  of  his  patients  weighed  -87  pounds 
Following  Dr.  Robin's  treatment  he 
had  lost  66  pounds  at  the  end  of  three 
months. 

.\s  for  eggs  at  breakfast:  Batocki,  in 
Berlin,  has  issued  a  strict  order.  Any- 
one that  supplies  or  acquires  an  egg  for 
breakfast  will  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  one  year  or  a  fine  of  $2500.  In  our 
I  student  days  in  Berlin  to  go  eg.glcss  at 
breakfast  was  not  a  deprivation.  The 
majority  of  the  eggs  served  in  pension.s 
and  restaurants  had  crossed  the  Alps 
and  suffered  greater  hardships  than 
Hannibal  or  Napoleon  in  the  passage. 


"Americanisms." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  regrets  that  "ma- 
terialize." as  an  Intransitive  verb  has 
made  its  way  in  England.  "Like  the 
verb'^to  wire,'  now  in  general  use,  this 
particular  intransitive  no  doubt  comes 
from  America,  where  It  is  common  to 
'fix  up'  an  ai)pointment  with  some  one 
who  may  'fail  to  materialize.'  or  wait 
for  a  conveyance  that  misbehaves  It- 
self in  a  similar  way."  The  same  jour- 
nal says  that  "some,"  "recognized  as 
an  Americanism  today,"  is  really  an 
Englis'n  verbal  emigrant.  The  word  Is 
in  the  vernacular  of  Devon,  where  "it 
did  rain  zum."  indicates  the  extent  of  j 
a  downpour.  "Devonshire  has  furnished  ' 
the  United  States  with  other  verbal 
emigrants,  such  as  'guess.'  'calklatc.' 
and  'reckon,'  all  now  branded  as  Ameri- 
can goods."  But  "guess."  as  we  u.=' 
it.  is  found  in  one  of  Wadsworth  s 
'  jioems  and  earlier  in  English  literature. 

Sacred  Life. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson  of  New  York  and! 
others  think  that  rat  fleas  are  responsi- 
iile  for  the  spread  of  infantile  paralysl.^, 

'.attention    is    now   being  concent ra t f- 1 
Teminds  us  of 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THE.\TRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "A  Pair  of 
Queens."  a  farce  In  three  acts,  by  Otto 
Hauerbach.  A.'  Seymour  Brown  and 
Harry  Lewis.  Produced  at  New  Haven 
Aug.  25.  1916. 

Martha  :  Maude  Eburn<! 

Hector  Charles  Butler 

Mrs.  Helen  Cianby  Elisc  Scott 

Steve  Haines  Hugh  (.'amnron 

Peter  Cianbv  Harry  Stubbs 

John  Shellv  ,  Thomas  Kmory 

Joe  Doak  Frank  McGinn 

Madge  Kollette  Rej?lna  Conelli 

Polly  Webb  Kathleen  Cllftora 

Richards  C.    H.  Goodrich 

*  Is  not  this  farce  a  revision  of  "Brother 
Masons"  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lewis,  ^ 
produced  at  Atlantic  City  Aug.  16,  1915—, 
in  which  Miss  Eburne  took  the  part  of: 
the  housemaid,  and  Dewitt  C.  Jennings) 
and  Earle  Mitchell  played  the  detec-i 
fives?  Perhaps  Mr.  Hauerbach  w-as| 
called  in  to  save  it. 

Demosthenes,  who  said  that  the  first, 
requisite  quality  of  an  orator  was  ac-! 
tion,  action,  action,  might  have  been 
pleased  with  ".\  Pair  of  Queeps,"  for 
the  players  were  constantly  in  motionl 
and  acted  violently.  Seldom  have  we 
seen  a  more  laborious  attempt  to  bc< 
amusing.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that 
the  audience  laughed  heartily  and  thus 
the  players  were  encouraged  anct 
abetted.  | 
Years  ago  Mr.  Daly  brought  out 
translations  of  German  and  French  com-i 
edies  in  which  the  pl.ayers  were  con-] 
stantly  popping  -in  and  out  of  two  or 
three  doors.  Last  night  there  were 
two  doors,  a  staircase,  a  window  and 
a  settle.  What  would  the  comediansi 
have  done  without  them? 

The  story  is  involved.    Messrs.  Cran-; 
by   and   Shelly   were   at   a  restaurant 
where  there  v.-as  shooting.  -A  woman 
of  the  secret  service  and  a  confi^nco 
woman  were  also  there.    Cranby  wore^ 
home  the  overcoat  of  another.     In  it 
were  bills  of  large  value  in  a  wallet 
Hence  complications.    Hence  the  activ- 
ity of  two  stupid  detectives,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Mrs.  Cranby,  and  the  perplexl 
ties  and  distress  of  Martha,  the  maid 
of  all  work.    The  story  is  not  well  told 
It  is  confused.    No  one  in  the  audience 
knew  why   the   secret   service  woman 
was  interested  in  the  business  or  what] 
w-as  the  game  of  the  confidence  woman. | 
A   farce   may   be    extravagant,  pre-! 
posterous;  but  there  must  be  a  certain 
coherency,  a  certain  development  and: 
continuity    of    plot    from    the  absurd 
premises.    Not    only    is    "A    Pair  of' 
Queens"  without  these  qualities:  there 
are  many  weary  moments  in  which  thej 
playwrights  aje  seen  wondering  what 
they  should  do  next,  and  the  comedians 
are  treading  water. 

Miss  Eburne  was  at  times  amusing,  in 
an  aggressive  manner.  There  was  little 
spontaneity  in  her  performance.  Miss 
Conelli  was  physically  attractive  and 
she  acted  with  a  lightness  that  was  in 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  exertions  of 
the  majority  of  her  colleagues.  Tn  the 
original  production  the  parts  of  Cranby 
and  Shelly  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
.\beles  and  Santley.  Possibly  they  made 
.  something  of  these  parts.  Messrs. 
,  Stubbs  and  Emory  worked  incessantly. 
'  "^hey  shouted  their  lines  and  were  con- 
stantly in  action,  but  they  were  not 
humorous  in  themselves,  in  their  read- 
ing of  the  lines,  or  in  their  bodily 
activity.  The  pleasantest  feature  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  detectives  by  Messrs. 
Cameron  and  McGinn. 

We  repeat:  the  audience  was  evident- 
ly amu.sed:  but  the  farce  is  not  a  good 
one  and  the  performance  as  a  whole 
was  of  a  fecond-rate  nature. 

THEZIEGFELD 
SHOW  AGAIN 

The  10th  anniversary  production  of, 
the  Ziegteld  Follies,  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  last  evening  at  the  Col- 
cnial  Theatre,  is  conspicuous  for  elabo- 
rate staging,  striking  costumes,  garish 
music  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  ir- 
responsibility and  good  nature  on  the 
part  of  principals  an(i  chorus. 


i  Rose."  There  was  a  travesty  of  "Shc- 
1  herazade." 

AYarlike  subjects  were  provided  by  a 

comic    recruiting   scene,   with  Messrs. 

Hardy,  Fields,  Barclay  and  Williams  in 

evidence.  Then  there  was  a  realistic 
I  marine  episode,  in  which  modern  naval 
j  warfare  was  depicted. 

There  were  other  picturesque  episodes  I! 

in  Puck's  pictorial  palace  on  Fifth  av-  i 
I  enue,    in   the    golden   corridor,   on    the  f 

I island    of    girls.      Perhaps    the    mo.st  i 
charming  was  that  in  far  Hawaii,  with  | 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Players  and  Miss 
'  Pennington  dancing  the  hula  hula  with 
seductive  grace. 

Miss  Claire,  Mr.  Williams,  Miss  Qual- 
ters  and  Mr.  Fields  were  busy  through- 
out the  evening.  Miss  Claire  had  \ 
ous  occasions  to  display  her  power.s  ot 
mimicry.  She  was  especially  fortunate 
in  her  impersonations  of  Miss  Farrar 
and  Miss  Cowl.  Mr.  Williams  sang 
about  prosperity  and  appeared  in  humor- 
ous disguises.  His  make-up  as  Villa 
pleased  the  audience. 

Mr.  Granville  was  another  shining 
light  in  the  cast.  As  Mark  Antony 
and  Romeo  he  was  comic  in  speech  and 
action.  Later  he  dl.splayed  remarkable 
agility  In  dancing.  Mr.  Rogers  with  his 
gun  and  his  lariat,  his  jokes  and  his  i 
good  nature  was  amusing  in  his  custom- 
ary manner. 

Miss  Fannie  Brice  sang  songs  of  char- 
acter with  aplomb  and  a  shrewd  sense 
of  humor.  Jlr.  Fields  entertained  with 
his  adventures  at  croquet  and  his 
manipulation  of  hats.  Mr.  Randall  was 
an  expert  in  acrobatic  dancing. 

Tn  his  Ireatment  of  the  settings  Mr. 
Urban  has  given  free  rein  to  his 
im.-igination  and  his  art  in  combining 
colors  and  bizarre  effects. 

The  chorus  was  appropriately  scintil- 
lating and  gorgeously  costumed.  A  verj- 
large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

DANCING  DOMINATES  ' 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Four  Acts  Give  Varying  Phases  of 
Terpsichorean  Art. 

The  modern  dance,  classic  or  otherwise, 
seems  to  be  the  predominating  note  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  With 
the  World  Dancers,  led  by  Emllie  Lea 
and  Tom  Dingle  in  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Dance,"  interpreting  the  dances  of 
all  ages',  from  that  of  the  prehistoric 
barbarian  down  to  the  present  day  age 
of  syncopation,  and  three  other  acts 
giving  various  interpretations  of  the 
latest  dance  steps,  lovers  of  the  terpsi- 
-horean  may  sate  their  love  for  this  ex- 
. :  *  sc. 

Ne.c-  has  the  evolution  of  the  dance 
been  so  well  illustrated  in  this  city  as 
by  Miss  Lea  and  Mr.  Dingle  and  their 
supporting  company  of  10.  Beginning 
with  the  introduction  of  each  dance  by 
Miss  June  Roberts  as  Terpsichore,  the 
act  runs  rapidly  back  to  the  days  of 
the  cave  dwellers  when  the  hairy  pre- 
historic man  found  outlet  to  his  pas- 
sions In  the  rude  dances  of  a  bar- 
,  borous  age.  From  then  the  company 
I  brings  the  dances  down  through  the 
ages,  the  Egyptian,  the  classic-Grecian, 
the  Cossaque,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Hthiope  to  the  present  day  ultra-mod- 
e0\  dances.  . 

Each  member  of  the  company  is  an 
expert  in  his  own  line  of  dancing,  and 
each  number  is  accompanied  by  spec- 
tacular setting  and  costuming. 

For  the  laugh-producing  end  of  tms 
week's  bill,  Arthur  Deagon,  late  musical 
comedy  star,  is  the  bright  and  particu- 
lar star.  His  monologue  is  new.  it  Is  a 
sure-fire  laugh  producer,  his  imitation 
of  the  bright  lig^it  girl  in  a  cabaret  be- 
ing especially  mirthful. 

Tho  five  Kilamuras  show  some  dif- 
ficult and  extremely  dangerous  feats 
of  balancing.  Louis  Stone,  the  upside- 
down  dancer,  also  presents  a  dancing 
act  that  is  both  novel  and  entertaining,  i 

Bayonne  Whipple  and  Walter  Huston, 
in  a  comedy  act  called  "Spooks."  and 
Fred  Whitfield  and  Mario  Ireland  m 
their  rural  satire,  never  fail  to  raise  a 
laugh.  Others  on  the  bill  are  Budd 
Fagg  and  Julia  'White,  blackface  com- 
edians; Dorothy  Granville,  songs  aivl 
impersonations  of  the  "Types  of  o- 
men";  and  Franklin  Ardell.  with  Mi.«s 
Marjorie  Sheldon,  in  a  farce,  "The  Wife 
Saver." 

"THE  HEART  OF  DIXIE "  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE 

Melodrama  Presented  for  First  Time 


ryant  I'roduction  Company  oiieis 
The  Heart  of  Dixie,"  a  play  in  four 

ts  by  E.   Lawsf.he;  staged  under  Hie 

rection  of  Mary  Emerson.  First  pi'r 
formance  in  Boston. 

Tlie  play  is  an  exciting  melodrama 
and  thert  is  a  hair-raising  climax. 

Duke  Warner,  given  to  drink  and  bad 
temper,  is  tlie  husband  of  "Dixie-"  The 
latter  had  married  Warner  only  after 
the  parents  of  Clifford  Meredith,  with 
whom  she  was  infatuated,  li.id  told  her 
that  an  alliance  was  impossible.  Mere- 
dith seeks  Dixie,  and  warmly,  protest- 
ing his  love  Is  found  by  Duke  embracmg 
•his  wife.  There  dre  hot  words  and 
Duke  vows  to  kill  Meredith.  Seeking 
the  pretext  of  joining  the  Night  Paders, 
he  attempts  to  shoot  Meredith.  His 
horse  is  shot  from  under  him;  he  falls 
into  the  river  and  is  given  up  for  dead. 
•  Meredith  finally  wins  Dixie.  There  are 
five  years  of  unalloyed  happiness.  Duke 
Warner  was  stunned  by  his  toss  into  the 
river,  and  for  years  has  been  a  rover 
with  a  muddled  brain. 

In  a  lucid  moment,  he  encounters  his 
former  wife.  Tline  is  a  passionate  em- 
brace, but  the  wife  outwits  him  and  1}"^ 
is  forced  to  flee.  Returning  to  kill 
Meredith,  he  is  about  to  acomplish  his 
purpose  when  a  hand  holding  a  revol- 
ver is  thrust  through  a  portiere  and  the 
bullet  finds  Its  way  to  Duke's  heart. 

Bertha  Julian  was  interesting  in  tht 
role  of  Dixie.  Richard  LaSalle  made  an 
ardent  lover  as  Meredith. 


Who  kTiows;,  \vho  cares,  \\  lio  weeps? 

Oiilv  anotliei-  tragedy  at  the  crossinB; 

The  L-loclt  on  the  windmill  soe.s  ding,*  dor.g'!  1 

Carrv  l:im  out,  he's  croaked: 

BI;t'  HE  PI.AYED  THE  CAME! 

This  example  of  rianc>'s  method  Is 
pronounced  by  Ihi-  groMt  I'ifn.'h  critics 
the  liighwator  niMik  (,-o  |;ni  of  free 
verso.  Here  is  m\  tjwn  \'T.sion: 

He  wobblc'J  a  little  in  tlif  saddle  and 
lost  a  stirrup  cvry  tini>-  Rosiniinte 
took  ;i  cornfr  on  high.  Viut  after  all,  it 
wasn't  .-'i  nmi'li  the  clothes  he  wore, 
girls,  l.iit  111'  v.-.-.,\  III-  looked — somehow. 
I  can't  fxplain  it.  you  felt  as  if  lie  saw 
things.  He  had  cut  his  ch.'Ck  shaving, 
and  lie  WHS  so  skinny  and  noble-like — 
fire  in  his  eye  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  ^^■elI,  I  suppose  he  was  a  damn 
fool,  but  there's  a  good  many  more 
loose  that  ain't  got  his  redeeming  quali- 
ties. ' 

And  now  I  subjoin  Dobson's  sonnet: 
Behind   thy   pasteboard,    on   thy  battered 
hack, 

Tliy  le.TH   cheek  striped   with   plaster  to 
and  fro. 

Thv  long  ppear  leveled  at  the  unseen  foe. 
And  ,iniiiiiful  Pnncho  trudging  at  thy  back, 
Tliou  ,'s    lUure  strange  enougii,  good 


(iine.  A  lew  jrears  ago  .Mr.  f-'ilson 
Ynnng  in  one  of  his  liHle  e.'=.say.s  "The 
I'liings  That  i\Tatter."  asked  the  t,ondon 
'   '  iiity  Oouncil   and   other  authorities 

lii  ernec]  to  make  the  names  of  streets  ; 

little  more  conspicuou.<;.  "Why  should  1 
not  the  name  of  every  street  be  put  up, 
rill  both  sides  at  every  ('oriier.  with  aii| 
liiidication  nf  the  numbers  fo  be  found 
iri  r-ach  Iilocli^  The  numbering  or  bou.^es 
r-:  as  much  'a  matter  of  public  conven-  ; 
h^nce  as  tMe  naming  of  'streets  and; 
.'  iiould  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  private ; 
' 'U'ricc."  Is  there  not  a  certain  snob- | 
'"  ly  in  concealing  a  house  number  from] 
llic  public? 


To  niako  \'.  i- 
Rub  purblini 

thee 
Dispatoh  itp  ri 


ll.l 


lorn  both  high  and  low 
anil,    having  watched 

;  s  upon  th>'  track. 
:il:is.  poor  soul  pofsostl 
\v  iTcn   coui  te.<=y  ;^'rows 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Xot  a  day  should  pass,  it  has  liccii 
aid,  witliout  the  reading  of  .some  mas- 
ter's verse,  Mr.  Deedledum  contributes 
this  morning  to  the  joy  of  living  b.v 
juoting  a  fine  specimen  of  vers  libre 
from  the  complete  works  of  the  late 
lamented  Frothingham  Clancy,  an,d  a.  • 
sonnet  hy  Aumistn.s  Dobson.  , 

As  yci        iri\  i-  lieen  unable  to  obtain  ifi 
my  voluiii.j  111  (.'lancy's  poems.    Even  Sj 
Mr.   P.   K.   Foley  has  disappointed  us,  | 
i'he  name  of  Clancy  is  unknown  in  the  '!] 
look  shops.    It  doei;  not  appear  in  the 
■atalog;ie  of  the  Boston  Public  Libra r>-. 
Although  Mr.  Clancy  lived  and  workt-rl 
here,    hr    was    not   a    member   of  the 
Authors'  Cluh.  , 

\\'c  do  not  share  Mr.  Deedledum's 
ivcrsion  to  vers  libre.  We  read  with 
pk-asure  poems  hy  Jules  l,aforgue,  Ous- 
iave  Kahn,  \\'liUman,  Miss  Amy 

Lowell.  Mes.-;  is  and  Frost,  not  | 

ito  mention  i  i  iily  endowed  with 

wit  and  imagr ki ( ion. 

Clancy  and  Dobson. 

As  the  's'/orld  Wa-..!-s: 
I  have  ii,(iii:jiu  of  making  the  gratui- 
■ir--  r>fiv.r  lo  thf  \-,o.lil  at  large  of  glanc-. 
i.\oi-  sppoiinon  of  the  so-c;illed 

lil'i.-     ( i.a  rudo\ical  monstrosity, 
.■  iic;ii.L;  of  i(,s  very  nature  not  freo. 

n    more    or    less    scanty    plot  of 
inrli  and  of  dashing  off,  10  seconds 
liii''.  all  iaeomparably  more  vig- 
i'l'i  e   sirikins.    more   clever  or 
II-  lii  aiitilul  version  '  of  the  same  In 
nest  pi'o.se.  That  is,  I  would.  In  prose, 
ot  onl,\'  express  the  free  versifier's  idea 
M  he  liad  any),  but  also  adopt  his  point 
'  view  or  strike  out  his  effect,  whether 
-   aim   V,  ore   to   revea I  .  Heau ty ,   or  to 
 ii  i;i!e  a  ;ioeial  prineipb-.  oi   to  cater 

'    '      I     -I"  el,    -     of     pieilWllie     luehtal  lia.stl- 

'■<•■  iH  ins  of  a  superhly  illustrated 
a   .III  .  I  on  the  subject  of  Motlicr- 

eil  .1  Hi  \  Maiden's  I:"rayer  in  the 
\ii;lil  1"  lor  Future  Ijover.  The  illus- 
naioi.  ii\  the  way.  is  honest  enough; 
;e   abhors  dri\el  rmd  puts  in  the  Maiden 

ery  time,  lifting  liolt-iipright   fin  the 

K-liaueei-ian  .  ■  .e  i  upon  her  pillowy, 
illowy  coueh,  in  a  vei\'  low-cut  nightie 

for  a  maiden.  How  sv<eet,  say  those 
,\  lio  smack  their  lips. 

.\ow  be  i:ood  enougli  to  reread  the 
1  ite   Frothingham   Clancy's  free  verse 
entitled  "Don  Quixote." 
l.udierous  hf)rse. 

Stumbling,  .stumbling,  stumbling  over  the 

w  ii.     le  \ou  not  I'un,  horse. 


i;i(J  a  utous  man. 

filopplng.  slopping,  slopping  in  the  sadd1«. 

Why  d.f)  you  not  set  tlie  llque  right, 

Or  even  rebuekle  the  check  strap? 

God:  the  bit  Is  slack! 

Tighten  the  chain,  man; 

Pull  the  chain,'  man; 

Gather  the  lein,  man; 

Arouse  thyself  and  strike  home  yon  rusty 
spur: . 

Pull  off  thy  nesh-colored  eourtplastcr, 
•Doff  l-hv  6hoe-hox  chapeaii. 
Assemble  the  chafing  dish 

.\nd  brew  for  thee  and  thy  trusty  Sanchito 
An  hard-boiled  egg 
For  tea. 

Strange,  strange,  strange,  si  range! 

Wondrous  strange! 

Very! 

Dust  and  the  shadows  falling 
O'er  land  and  lea: 
Hark,  'ti.s  the  dustman  bawling. 
And  the  sailer  home  from  the  sea, 
Diunk,  as  usual. 

Yet  stay! 

Thou  beest  wrong  1 

l  is  the  po.sse  comltatus  comes  

1  .ogherry.  Verges.  Romeo  and  Juliet- 

.-,  I  i:,     I  '  e.-   dusty  limbs. 


.^nd  lile  s  i\ii,s  loyalties  sire  turned  to  .iest, 
.Some  fire  of  thine  miuht  buin  within  us 
still; 

.\h,  would  but  one  might  lay  his  lance  In 
rest. 

.-\nd   charge   in   earnest,    -.vere   it   but  a 
mill! 

Here  ai-  three  compositions  on  the 
same  fliemee  I  ir.-.ite  you  to  judge  be- 
tween and  among  the  acknowdedged 
ma  si  (11'!'  ee  of  the  new  art.  a  bit  of 
hasty  scribbling,  and  a  casual  sonnet.- 
.-\nil  then  the  next  time  >ou  pay  35 
cents  for  a  supposedly  decent  magazine 

and  find  three  or  four  of  the  abomina- 
tion lurking  there,  write  to  the  editor 
about  it.  and  count  10  afterwards.  Make 
the  protest  vocal  and  nation-wide.  Then 
all  the  yf i-.s-libi-ettists  would  starve — 
and   serve   them  light. 

THER.SITES  K.  DEEDLEDUM. 
Boston. 


wind  more  to  do  witl-i  It?  There  was  a 
stor\-  tliat  tlie  firing' at  'Waterloo  was 
heard  in  Kent,  a  distance  of  between 
1.30  and  140  miles.  The  shooting  of  the 
Kearsarge  and  Alabama,  off  Cherbourg, 
was  heard  at  Bridgewater,  125  miles 
away.  You  almost  hear  it  in  Manet's 
pictu  re. 


Peter  Sadony. 

Peter  Sadony.  who  was  first  bassoon 
of  the  Boston  Sympliony  Orclicstra. 
died  yesterday  in  Scobey  Hospital  after 
an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He  was 
l  oin  in  \\  icsl^aden.  Germany,  in  1.S67. 
mikI  ^lialiid  at  the  Wiesbaden  Conser- 
yater-  iiieler  Frenderberg  and  later 
under  IC-e-i-l  ill  ''ass  1  end  Sieliesklnd 
in  Berli'i.  lb  |ila\e,i  ill  the  orchestras 
and  opci-as  In  Rof,'ensberg.  Berlin.  Riga 
and  in  Hamburg  under  Gustav  Mahler. 

In  KOi  !ie  re.-ch-ed  a  call  as  professor 
in  the  Consorvn f orv  of  Cologne  anrj  at 
the  same  Una  Leeunc  first  bassoon 
in  the  niierzenieli  (Ji-chcstra  of  that 
city.  These  position.s  he  gave  up  in 
the  fall  of  1305  to  bocome  first  bassoon 
of  the  Boston  S>  niphony  Orchestra 
which  he  liel-l  from  tliat  time  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  first  bassoon  of 
the  Longy  Club.  A  widow  and  one  son 
.survive  him. 


War  Notes.  , 

Has  any  one  tabulated  the  heights  I 
gained  by  birds  in  their  flight?  It  is  i 
said  that  the  average  English  bird  does 
not  go  above  300  ft.  When  migrating, 
he  averages  1000  feet,  but  wild  geese  ; 
'sometimes  reach  2009  ft.  We  ha\-e  read  i 
,  that  the  condor  of  the  Andes  soars  to  | 
27.000  feet.  No  aviator  has  surpassed! 
this  night.  j 

Xapier,    the    inveiitoi-   of    logarithms,  | 
who  died  in  1617, ,  confided  his  "Secret  I 
Tn\  enlions"   to   Bacon's   elder   brother.  ; 
Among  them  was  a  musket-proof  char- 
iot, controlled  from  within.  "The  enemy 
being  abased  and  uncertain  what'  to  use  I 
against  a  moving  mouth  of  metal."   He  'i 
thought  out  other  murderous  machines.  • 
but  he  directed  that  the  details  of  them 
all  should  be  kept  secret  until  it  -Ras 
necessary  to  save  England.   This  apro- 
pos of  the  new  British  war-motors  near 
the  Somme. 


^olk  Lore.  j 

As  the  World  Wags;  j 
Is  there  anything  in  the,  superstition  | 
that  two  pendulum  clocks  stop  one  an- 
other if  they  are  Eet  side  by  side?  Or 
that  if  a  clock  stops  soon  after  a  death  i 
in  the  house,  only  a  child  must  set  the  ' 
pendulum  a-swlnging?  I 
Burleyville.      JONAS  L.\NCASTER. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  men  and  women  iu  Sir  .\rthur 
Help's  dialogues  discuss  little  social 
evils  that,  like  gnats,  torment  our  daily 
life; 'the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. 
The  offenders  are  always  with  us.  Pub- 
lic and  private  rebukes  do  not  make 
them  ashamed. 

What  one  of  us  does  not  receive  letters 
asking  for  information  or  some  other, 
favor  from  a  man  or  a  woman  that  neg- 
lets  to  enclose  a  2-ccnt  postage  stamp? 
The  request  for  information,  it  it  were 
answered,  would  often  require  an  hour  .s 
work  on  the  part  of  the  one  addressed. 
When  the  writer  of  the  letter  dwells  In 
a  city  provided  with  a  public  lilirary,  the 
request  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a 
proof  of  laziness,  sheer  laziness.  The 
final  line;  "Thanking  you  in  advanec.  1 
am  yours  truly,"  is  then  pcculiarily  irri- 
tating. A  2-cent  stamp  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose. 

Furthermore,    the    signature    of  the 
writer  is  often   illegible.    In  such   in- j 
stances,  cutting  it  out  and  pasting  it  on  I 
the  envelope  above   the  name  of  the  ! 
iown,  is  a  practice  indulged  in  by  the 
good-natuied  who  overlook  the  absence 
of  the  stamp.    This  should  serve  as  a 
rebuke,  but  correspondents  of  this  class 
are  thick-skinned. 

A  postman  in  London,  who  ^vas  a 
barber  until  half  of  his  customers  went 
to  tlie  war  and  the  other  half  purchased 
safety  razors,  -was  heard  to  exclaim; 
"What's  the  4ise  of  numbers  wlien  it^ 
I  so  dark  you  can't  s^e  them?"  .\nyonc 
j  wishing  to  call  for  the  first  time  after 
•lark  at  many  houses  in  the  Baclt  Bay 
might  make  the  same  complaint.  The 
inmates  may  think,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  dw-ell  in  ,-!,  house  should  be  suffi- 
jclent  for  identification,  or  they  argue 
I  that  as  their  f'riends  know  where  they 
live  no  others  nee.l  appl.\'.  There  \* 
a  number,  but  it  is  cunningly  concealed 
lin    the   orna  nientn  t  ion    of   the  doorwjv, 


A  Nobby  Stick. 

You   ha^■e   noticed   the   short,   yellow,  j 
kntibbed  cane  that  is  carried  by  all  offi- 
cers of  the  Britisli  army  and  very  manv 
private  soldiers?    It  is  a  cane  that  be-  I 
fore  the  war  had  no  existence  ,and  is 
now   ubiquitous.     Small   fortunes   have  | 
been  made  out  of  it,  yet  no  one  comes  ' 
forward  to  claim  its  invention.    Its  price  | 
at   all   places   Is   one  shilling,   but   Its  j 
name  varies.     I  see  it  billed  variously  ' 
at  shop  doors  as   the   army  stick,  tlie 
Whangee  cane,  the  Panama  short  and 
the  swagger  cane.     The  real  swagger 
cane,  though.  Is  of  older  date,  and  is,  a.*! 
8,  rule,  a  short  piece  of  cane,  or  other 
flexible  material,  with  a  ferrule  at  each 
end.    One  vendor  of  the  knobbed  article 
>  esterday  assured  me  its  name  was  "imi- 
tation malaria."  but  I  think  she  meant 
imitation  Malacca. — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 


Concerning  "None." 

Should  one  say  "none  -were  killed  "  or^ 
"none  was  killed''?  One  writes  that 
"none"  is  an  adjective,  meaning  not 
merely  "not  one,"  but  also  "not  any," 

and  a  eubstantive,  either  singular  or 
i  plural,  coming  after  it  and  agreeing  with 
;  It  is  understood,    .-kuother  quotes  Latin; 

"Nulli  among  the  Romans  thought  this 

plural  word  ungrammatical." 


As  the  World  Wa^s 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


so   fami!i;ir  Ih.-it 


"ball 


I  li 


Inn,  llie  .-opt 
til  enian  11(1 

,1(1  passed  t  i 
song  was 
eeentl;.  ;it 


••>  bound  U:  la-.-  ,  en  .•,,„ 
I  refrain  from  vigoioi 
'iiiug  a  fiieiM.-n  within 


In  a  -opL- 
not  on,, I,  ,1 
Ientl,\  M-piiiy 
ed  him  tha  i  i 
Gate.  When 
unconininn  ^ 
ph.N  i-'  .  1  III  c|i 
tlie  e.-iiiiam  • 
or  tradition 
action  in  aw.- 
j  bniit  of  three  i 
j  or  whether  thw-  w,  ;       i,,    ••  '  ,  e.l<  ;,. 

I  official    condiie-     ,   i   te.       j       w  e  b  i - 

he  Golden  Gate,   ii,,,  -     ,,  ,  , 

x-tenitorial   or   tenii.e  i 
ntcr  into  the  discussion  ;    ,  i, 

l'|in  .Vlr.  .S'JKth's  unconim;)iily  good  ii.n>l. 
"The  .Sailor."  had  a  wretche'l  life  for  -ix 
years  on  the  windjammer  Marg.-irei 
Carey.  Kicks  and  curses  were  long  his 
'daily  food.  He  knew  the  (lo'drm  Gate, 
but  nolhing-  is  said  by  Mr.  .sHMBi'bou! 
rules,  written  or  unwritten,  concerning 
-1  captain'."!  hch.avioi-  the,  e. 


These  good  and  sturdy  sones  slioiild 
Iv  i-oliceted  and  copiousl>'  annotated  for  ; 
the  benefit  of  folk  lorisls,  amateurs  of 
."  nhlu-.Te!  y,  and  the  general  reader. 
So.-Tie  of  these  songs  have  many  vari- 
ants, as  "The  Rambling  I  take  of  Pov- 
erty," which  in  a  deodorized  form  i»  in 
the  college  song  books.  Some  are  very 
old  and  were  known  to  convicts  of  the 
18th  century;  witness  tlie  one  in  which 
the  astonishing  adventures  of  one  i;iU-\ 
are.  graphimll,y  related. 


A  Loud  Report. 

Soon  .-iflcr  the  mysterious  murder  of 
Mr.   Dilworth,   a  lawyer  of  Montclair, 
N.  J,.  the  .question  was  raised:  how  f  a  i 
can  the  report  of  a  revolver  of  a  certaiii 
calibre  be  heard?    This   question   has  1 
been  asked  about  the  firing  of  great  |  j! 
iguns.    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  !  |! 
sitting  in  his  garden  at  Walton  Heath 
has  heard  the  cannon  In  France.  This 
lieatli  st.and''  hiph.    Plcardy  and  Surrey 

arc  "  |,e  .  ,]  largely  of  chalk,  and  "a 

ehall  ,  a  i.s  a  good  conductor  ■of 
souieis.  ■     lia.s   not   the  course  of  the 


Melons  and  Napkins. 

.\s  tlie  World  Wags: 

TliCvblaziiig  star  is  springiiLg  up  mid 
wild  grasses;  llic  salt  marsh  is  clianging 
-     1  :  llie  blue  jays  are  \oluble  and  in- 
iit     early     in  '  the     morning.  The 
-  inser  crows  are  at  last  n-aucous:  the 
'  oltagers  are  botnejivard  bound;  Orion 
blazes  in  tlie  sky;  Ihere  it  is  tlie  the 
20th  of  iScptember  and  during  the  sum- 
mer I  have  hud  only  one  muskinelon 
fit  to  eat. 

Lunching  at  the  Golishllys  yesterday. 
I  was  entertained  by  a  description  of 
tlieir  next  door  neighbor's  new  house 
ill  Boston.  Mrs.  Goliglitly  was  invited 
to  go  over  it.  "The  bourse  is  really  a 
fine  one,"  she  .said,  "It  is  furnished 
in  .surprisingly  good,  taste.  Of  couise. 
^  ilh  money  you  can  do  anything  in  the 
mailer  o!  dccoiatlon  and  furniture.  1 
must  say  that  the  liousc  not  only  had 
every  possiiile  convenience;  there  w-as 
cveiywhere  an  air  of  refinement.  I 
Wfi'ider  who  worked  with  the  architect. 
The  Hootmuns  certainly  had  little  to 
.say  in  the  matter.  They  gave  them- 
selves away  in  the  dining-roonf.  Mis. 
lloottnmi  took  me  tlirou.gh  it  when  the 
table  w:'.s  ready  for  dinner.  Would  you 
iiclieve  it?  There  was  a  tiapkin  ring  b.\- 
each  platt  1  I"  Mrs.  Golightly  laughed 
violently,  so  that  she  showed  dental 
gold  in  the  upper  row  pretty  far  back. 

1  could  not  laugli.    In  fact,  I  felt  un- 
comfortable, for  it  came  over  me  that 
my  hostess  was  a  bit  of  a  snob.  ■\\'h.\- 
sbould  the  Hootmuns  not  have  napkin 
rings':'     Wh\-   should   they   feel  obliged 
to  us>    ii'-sh  >i;tpkir.s  with  each  meal?  1 
like   I"   il  iii'     of  old   Hoolmun   with  a 
silver  rill-;  r^iven  to  him  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  with  an  affectionate  inscrip-  1 
lion,  now  a  little  tarnished  but  still  in 
Ibe    line.    TVih,i-i.-;   Mrs.    Hootmun  puts 
liir  ni--ill'.   iiii'i',i  napkin  in  a  curiously 
.  ar\  e(l  riiif;  In  ought   from  India  by  her 
i  I'nele  Japhet.  the  pea-faring  man?  Each  I 
I  iiig  on  that  table  was  rich  in  associa-  I 
:tion;s.    What  it  this  or  that  napkin  also 
iliad  assoeiations  with  the  dinner  of  the 
i  night  before? 

Not  that  I  am  dismayed  at  the  sishl 
of  a  fresh  napkin.    T  can  use  a  finffer 
!  lio-^vl    knowingly    and    witli    a  certain 
t  abandon— for   as   a    sociologist    1  have 
I  sat  at  rich  men's  feasts— and  thep  tos^ 
the  I  runioled  napkin  carelessly  on  the 
tabli    11-  tie    \',,,iuen  ri.se  to  chatter  in 
the  aii.i-niniiL:  imiuh.    If  I  had  banqueted 
with    Liicullus    1    would  as  easily  have 
wiped  my  perfumed  fingers  on  the  curly 
I  head  of  a  boyisli  slave,  nor  would  I  be 
shocked  if  I  were  to  see  honest  Nicker- 
son   after   a   noon    dinner    rubbing  his 
hands  on  his  faithful  dog.    By  the  way, 
I    remember    reading   that    in  ancient 
Rome    guests    were    expected    in  tlie 
luxurious    years    to    take    their  own 
napkins  to  the  supper.    The  revival  of 
this  praetice  in  modest  summer  cottages 
when  guests  are  invited  Would  be  of  ad- 
j  vantage  to  the  hostess.    Paper  napkins 
i  are  for  picnics  and  the  deluded  persons 
who  attend  them.  , 
HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport. 


The  Willey  Slide. 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  letter  to  the  Herald  of  Aug. 
24,  Mr.  R.  W.  Walch  stated  that  the 
so-called  Willey  House  in  the  Crawford 
Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago.  Will 
some  one  please  give  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  house,  the  cause  of 
the  fire,  etc.','  Was  tlie  Iiouse  occupied 
at  the  time?  When  lie  .so-called  Willey 
slide  (on  the  night  .Nuq.  2S-29.  1826) 
cverwhelmed  and  desii.,}eil  the  Willey 
family,  did  the  slal-le,  which  was 
partially  carried  away  Iw  the  slide, 
stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  road  from 
the  house?  Some  of  the  pictures  of  the 
scene  of  the  slide  as  it  appeared  before 
the  slide  occurred  look  as  though  the 
hou.se  and  the  stable  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road.  INQUIRER. 
Boston. 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


.Mr.  Sadony,  who  died  last  Tuesday, 
will  be  missed  by  Dr.  Muck,  by  the 
Imembers  of  the  orchestra,  by  all  those 
|that  were  associated  with  him  in  daily 
jlife.  Although  he  was  an  artist — to  use 
la  word  that  has  been  sadly  abused  of 
date — he  was  a  modest  man.  never  self- 
assertive,  forward,  pushing.  One  that  I 
knew  him  well  and  appreciated  his  skill 
as  a  virtuoso  said  finely  of  him:  "We 
never  knew  he  belonged  to  the  orches- 
tra except  when  he  sg^yed.""  His  place 
in  the  orchestra  and  in  the  Ixmgj-  Club 
will  not  easily  be  filled. 


7B 


1  r.  Sjitlony's  instrument  wa^  U.f  b.i.-j- 
n.    Some  one.  .vphbb  niio.  run  .h>h1 
!  ■>   Idea   of   cliaracterliInK    ii    us  tlie 
"clown  of  thr  orchestra."  Listen  to  any 
lecturer  on  nuisi>-al  matters,  pick  up  a 
treatise  on  Instriiinentatlon  nnd  you  will  I 
hear  or  reail  this  stork  remark,  wjlicli 
does  the  bassoon  inju.-<tu'e.    Almo.<>l  any 
instrument  can  be  taught  clownish  ways 
to  excite  lauRhter:  but  the  bassoon  has 
a  tragic  Individuality.     It  can  be  em- 
ployed to  express  that  which  Is  myste- 
rious,   Kho.^tly    sepulchral.  Meyerbeer 
knew  this  when  he  wrote  the  ."scene  in 
which  the  wicked  nun.'?  with  their  wan-  I 
ton   nhbess    rise   from   their  tombs  to  I, 
tempt  Robert  the  Devil.   Berlioz  knew  It  ! 
when  he  set  the  bassoons  a-chatteriuK  I 
and  n-chucklintr  as  tbo  romantic  hero  j 
marched  to  the  scaffold.   A'erdl  Invoked  I 
a  grloomy  atmosphere  by  the  rltomello 
of  bassoons  for  Leonora's  air  without 
the  tower.   Itimsky-Korsakoft  knew  an- 
other side  of  the  bassoon's  character 
when  he  Invented  the  rhapsodic  solo  of 
the  eastern  teller  of  tales  In  "Schehera- 
zade."  Tschaikowsky  found  in  the  bas- 
soon the  expres.slon  of  his  Russian  mel- 
ancholy, his  pessimism. 

The  poets  have  used  the  word  "bas- 
soon" without  understanding.  The 
wedding  guest  beat  his  breast  in  Col- 
eridge's poem,  "for  he  heard  the  loud 
bassoon."  There  could  not  be  a  more 
inappropriate  adjective.  The  bassoon 
mutters,  it  is  never  noisy:  It  Is  spectral, 
never  rejoicing  in  the  sun.  Tennyson's 
lover  in  the  garden  heard  a  curious 
orchestra  for  dancing  while  he  was 
waiting  for  Miss  JIaud,  and  the  bassoon 
was  one  of  the  instruments,  probably 
for  the  .sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  in  Cole- 
ridge's case.  In  Collins's  famous  ode 
for  music  the  passions  played  on  the 
lyre,  the  trumpet,  the  drum,  the  mel- 
low horn,  the  pipe,  but  there  is  no  word 
about  the  bassoon,  which  might  have 
been  In  the  hands  of  despair: 

With  woefal  measures  wan  despair — 
Low  sullen  sounils  his  grl'^f  bt-guiled. 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
'l"was  sad  b)"  Bts.  by  starts  'twas  wild. 


Canes  in  Three  Cities. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Harrison  Rhodes,  writing  under 
the  title  of  "What  Is  a  New  Yorker?" 
in  'he  August  Harper's,  says:  "And  the 
habit    of    carrying   a    cane,  fantastic 
though  the  assertion  may  seem,  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  dif- 
ferentiation   of   our   various   cities.  A 
New   Yorker  really  bears   a  walking- 
stick  in  blithe  unconsciousness  that  he 
is  doing  anything  unusual.    But  a  Bos- 
ton gentleman  of  the  very  highest  rank 
recently  seriously  envied  a  New  York 
friend  who   sustained   himself  with  a 
cherry  stick  during  business  hours.  And 
it  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  a 
credulous  new  arrival  in  Chicago  was 
gravely  warned  that  an  attempt  to  carry 
a  morning  cane  down  Dearborn  street 
I  might  result  in  physical  violence." 
I     And  there  you  are,  with  the  different 
I  shades  of  civilization  and  culture,  or 
lack  of  It:    Here  Is  the  difference.  Can 
'  it  be  better  explained  historically,  or 
;  by  psychology  or  philosophy? 
'     Kittery,  Me.,  Sept.  14.  J.  H.  S. 


Wakl<os. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Lan- 
caster, asking  that  an  advertisement 
be  explained:    "For  Sale— Two  Wakkos, 

one  3500  years  old.   Address  ."  So 

far  I  have  failed  to  find  anyone  who 
can  enlighten  me  as  to  what  a  Wakko 
may  be.  The  prevailing  impression  is 
that  it  is  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  origin." 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  any 
member  of  the  first  class  in  Wakkos. 
Years  ago  some  one  in  England  asked: 
"What  are  Keats?"  An  Englishman 
sojourning  in  this  country,  asked: 
"What  are  Yonkers?" 


Mr.   Bertrand  Russell. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  this  to  say 
of  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  who  is  known 
here  and  at  Harvard  University:  "Mr. 
Massingham's  plea  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell,  who  recently  fell  foul 
of  a  wise  and  necessary  law.  will  be 
very  coldly  received,  we  think,  by  the 
public  generally.  What  Mr.  Massing- 
ham  wants  is  full  liberty  for  a  man 
who  has  shown  only  too  plainly  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Upright 
in  character  Mr.  Russell  may  indeed  be. 
for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary;  but  it 
would  be  the  last  folly  to  remove  such  | 
restraints  as  exist  for  minimizing  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  has  proved 
himself  to  have  little  in  common  with 
his  countrymen." 

The  n-.ni.agvment  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  has  sent  out  the  pros- 
pectus for  the  season  of  1916-1917.  Pict- 
ures of  artists  who  will  appear  at  con- 
certs of  this  season  will  be  found  in  the 
rotogravure  section  of  the  Herald  today. 

"P'or  the  first  time  in  almost  a  gen- 
eration the  season  of  Symphony  concerts 
will  not  be  preceded  by  four  days  of 
aaction  sales  of  seats.  This  method  of 
Belling  season  tickets  has  been  banished 
to  the  limbo  of  things,  good  in  their  day. 
which  have  outlived  trfeir  usefulness  and 
its  passins:  has  ruusr-fl  r  i  r'  -i-ct.  On 
the  contri' 


fcauirda.v  series  by  .sub.'<ci  iijtuui  at  li.\ed 
prices  becnmo  popular  at  it.'--  very  an- 
nouncement. The  plan  itself  has  re- 
ceived no  criticLsm  and  the  .«cale  of 
prices  fixed  for  both  series  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  generally  sati.sfac- 
tory.  Moreover,  these  many  con.stant 
patrons  of  tho  concerts  who  ha\e  al^ 
ways  folt  a  certain  proprietary  interest 
In  the  Symphony  orcliustra  have  had 
that  feeling  emphasized  becau.sc  through 
the  new  method  of  seat  disposal  they 
may  at  their  will  become  virtually  own- 
ers of  their  seals.  The  po.ssesslon  of 
seats  in  one  season  acts  as  an  option  on 
those  seats  for  the  succeeding  year  and 
this  option  renews  itself  from  year  to 
year  automatically.  Tho  uncertainty  of 
eeCuring  again  the  seats  one  has  had 
and  enjoyed  is  gone,  together  with  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  the  concerts.  If  not  so  pic- 
turesque as  the  auction  sales,  tljg  sub- 
flcrlption  i.s  much  more  practical  and 
Batlsfactor.v. 

"The  ri'.<jponse  of  the  public  to  the 
new  method  of  sale  has  been  highly 
gratifying  to  tho  management.  The 
Friday  concerts  are  already  practically 
sold  out.  only  a  few  seaLs  scattered  here 
nnd  there  being  unsold.  For  the  Satur- 
day concerts  the  choice  of  seats  is  far 
■wider,  seats  being  available  at  all  prices 
except  tho  lowest,  $15.  Xone  the  le.ss, 
the  sale  for  this  series  has  been  con- 
stant and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  man- 
agement that  by  the  opening  of  the 
season  very  few  will  he  left  for  single 
eale. 

"The  season  promises  to  be  most  ex- 
acting in  wofk  for  the  orcliestra.  Bos- 
ton will  have  its  usual  21  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  and  the  same  number  of 
concerts  on  the  following  Saturday  even- 
ings, the  .same  program  being  played  at 
each  pair  of  the  series.  The  opening 
concert  i.s  set  for  Friday  afternoon,  Oct. 
13,  with  tho  first  of  the  Saturday  con- 
certs tlic  following  evening.  The  season 
ends  Saturday  evening.  May  5,  thus  giv- 
ing the  usual  24  pairs  of  concerts  in  30 
weefes.  The  other  six  weeks  of  the  sea 


■  r.rr..  I  to  the 

lads  A\iu(.li.  at  lu.-i  concerts,  ho  sings 
BO  gracefully.  Lilli  Lehmann  has  called 
him  the  greatest  singer  of  Mozart.  Felix 
Weingartner  was  enthusiastic  over  his 
einging  the  music  of  "Don  Ottavio." 

Of  piani.sts,  there  are  six,  headed  by 
Paderewski,  The  others  are  Carl  Fried- 
berg,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Heinrich  Geb- 
hard,  Ernest  Schellin»  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A.  Beach.  Of  these,  both  Messrs.  Ga- 
brilowitsch and  Schelling  appeared  with 
much  success  last  season.  Mr.  Fried- 
berg  has  been  heard  here  only  in  recital 
and  in  a  Kneisel  concert.  Mrs.  Beach 
J,  has  not  appeared  with  the  Symphony 
I  orchestra  for  many  years.  She  will  play 
her  own  concerto. 

The  two  violinists  drawn  from  outside 
the  orchestra  are  Fritz  Kreisler  and 
Albert  Spalding.  Mr.  Kreisler,  owing  to 
the  -war,  has  become  an  annual  feature 
of  the  Symphony  season.  It  is  said  thati 
as  long  as  he  is  in  this  country,  so  long 
will  he  appear  yearly-  with  the  orches-l 
tra.  Jlr.  Spalding,  whose  rise  into  the 
front  rank  of  contemporary  violinists, 
has  been  followed  with  interest,  will 
make  his  first  appearance  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra.  He  has  al- 
ready many  admirers  in  Boston  through 
his  recitals. 


,  Plays  New  and 
Old  Produced 
in  London 


"Her  Husband's 
Wife,"  by  A.  E. 
Thomas,  produced 
at  the  New  Theatre, 
London,  Sept.  5,  was  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful. "Imagine  a  little  house  party 
of  four  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
in  a  cottage  near  Windsor.  Imagine 
them  so  much  in  this  condition  that 
they  decide  to  raise  a  little  trouble  of 
no  importance  and  to  pretend  to  luss 


about  it  as  If  It  really  did  matter.  Just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Then  you  get 
the  right  note  for  last  night's  delightful 
comedy."  said  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
critic,  who  was  reminded  of  Oscar  Wilde 
"without  the  pose  and  the  paradox," 
sometimes  of  Mr.  Hubert  Davis.    "It  is 


...  the  lightest  of  light  comedies— not  a 
•on  are  taken  by  the  customair  trips  I  j^rce.  for  it  all  plays  round  the  char- 
flve  to  the  bouth  and  one  to  the  middle;  acter  with  no  little  glint  of  a  certain 


'Wtest  Tho  Fridays  and  Saturdays  in 
tho  season  without  concerts  are  Nov. 
S-4.  Dec.  t-2.  Jan.  B-6  and  26-27,  Feb. 
16-17  and  March  16-17. 

"A  schedule  of  lid  concerts  Is  planned 
lor  the  orchestra  between  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  season  in  Bogton.  In 
addition  to  the  48  in  Boston,  New  York 
has  ten,  Cambridge  eight.  Providence, 
elx,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  Brooklyn,  five  each;  Worcester  and 
Hartford,  three  each;  New  Bedford  and 
Springfield,  two  each;  with  single  con-{ 
certs  in  various  other  New  England 
cities.  The  cities  scheduled  for  the  west- 
em  trip  in  the  end  of  January  are  Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Ann 
Arbor  and  Detroit. 

"Dr.  Muck  vkill  again  be  at  the  head 
of  the  orchestra  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
he  will  continue  as  Its  conductor  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  unnecessary' 
here  in  Boston  again  to  note  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  this  gifted  man  or 
again  to  record  his  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. According  to  himself,  last  sea- 
son, for  the  first  time  since  his  return, 
he  felt  the  orchestra  was  reaching  the 
plane  of  performance  he  had  been  striv- 
ing for  and  that  henceforth  he  would 
<eel  at  liberty  to  attempt  things  which 
earlier  had  seemed  impossible.  A^Tien 
one  remembers  the  remarkable  series 
of  concerts  of  last  season,  the  promise 
for  the  coming  year  Is  unusually  rich. 

"During  the  summer  Dr.  Muck  has 
been  in  Maine,  and  there  he  has  spent 
hours  each  day  working  on  scores  in 
preparation  for  the  season.  He  prom- 
ises few  novelties.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  new  music  from  Europe,  and  equal- 
ly impossible  to  get  music  which  Is  not 
t  new  for  some  revivals  he  desires;  but 
the  library  of  the  Symphony  orchestra 
Is  rich  in  scores,  and  In  addition  to  the 
'standard  works'  of  the  past  he  will 
play  a  number  of  works  which  from  the 
rarity  of  their  performance  will  count 
almost  as  novelties. 

"Tho  orchestra  itself  shows  fewer 
changes  in  Its  personnel  than  it  has  at 
the  beginning  of  any  season  in  recent 
years.  Dr.  Muclc,  since  his  return  four 
years  ago,  has  gradually  and  effectively 
eliminated  the  weak  spots  that  had  ap- 
peared and  now  he  has  it  in  the  con- 
dition he  has  been  aiming  at.  The  work 
of  tho  orchestra  last  season  reached  a 
standard  never  before  attained  and  the 
double  process  of  refinement  and  invig- 
oratlon  which  has  been  going  on  these 
last  years  should  bring  even  more  re- 
markable results  the  coming  season." 

The  list  of  soloists  is  long,  compre- 
hensive and  distinguished.  Including  the 
four  leading  members  of  the  string  sec- 
tions, Messrs.  Witek  and  Noack  of  the 
violins,  and  Alessrs.  Warnke  and  Malkin 
of  tho  'cellos,  there  will  be  19  soloists  at 
as  many  pairs  of  concerts,,  leaving  six 
pairs  in  which  the  programs  will  be 
purely  orchestral. 

Seven  distinguished  singers  have  been 
engaged.  Of  these,  four  are  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Mmes. 
Destlnn,  Gadski,  Homer  and  Kurt.  The 
other  two  are  celebrated  concert  singers 
of  the  da,y.  Mmes.  Gulp  and  Gerhardt. 
An  these  singers  have  appeared  here  in 
Symphony  concerts,  except  Melanie 
Kurt.  Miss  Destinn  has  appeared  but 
once.'  Mme.  Kurt,  first  heard  here  dur- 
ing last  spring's  engagement  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan opera  company,  made  a  partic- 
ularly favorable  impression  as  Isolde. 
The  seventh  singer  engaged  is  John  Mc- 
Cormaok.  ih"  ri-,rist  popular  sineoi  o-'  otir 


feminine  truth.  It  is  the  sort  of  play 
that  a  mere  puff  would  blow  away— one 
character  badly  acted,  one  touch  of  bad 
taste  or  banality,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  be  done  for.  But  neither  arrived 
and  all  was  happ.v.  One  secret  of  its 
.success  was  that  it  treats,  under  the 
cover  of  comedy,  of  something  that 
does  happen  quite  seriously,  and  yet 
could  not  so  be  brought  on  the  stage. 
How  often  does  a  wife  wonder,  'Should 
anything  happen,"  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son the  'second  Mrs.,'  if  any,  would  be- 
how  often  make  actual  preparations 
with  a  view  to  the  advisable  lady.  The 
little  fact  that  it  is  not  generally  per- 
-sonal  attraction  that  directs  her  choice, 
and  that  this  is  not  wholly  out  of  con- 
i  sideration  for  her  husband,  is  the  little 
essence  of  satire  that  Mr.  Thomas  most 
I  adroitly  conveys  from  the  real  sad  world 
into  his  own  bright  laboratory,  where 
nothing  is  i-eal  except  laughter." 

"Ghin  Chin  ChoiM.  a  Musical  Tale  of 
the  East"  told  by  Oscar  Asche,  music 
by  Frederic  Norton,  was  produced  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London.  Aug. 
31.  The  Times'  reviewer  thinks  that 
Mr.  Asche's  second  excursion  into  the 
If  region  of  "fantastic,  polyphonic,  poly- 
chromatic Orientalism  is  sure  to  be  mis- 
called another  "  'Kismet.'  "  Mr.  Asche 
prefers  to  call  it  an  "Eastern  revue." 
"It  is  everything  by  turns  and  nothing 
long — a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  scenes 
now  romantic,  now  realistic,  now  Fu- 
turist or  Vorticist,  but  always  beauti- 
ful, with  action  passing  from' the  senti- 
mental to  the  droll  and  from  the  droll  to 
the  grim,  and  yet  with  the  unity  of  a 
familiar  tale,  the  old  Arabian  Nights' 
tale  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  It  is  continu- 
ally musical,  with  music  always  rhythm- 
ical and  rather  sugary,  but  of  tlie 
very  sort  to  please  the  taste  of  'I'homme 
sensuel  moyen.'  There  is  perpetual 
gyrating  and  postuering  and  madcap 
dancing.  It  is  a  rich  beauty  show,  an 
audacious  decoUetage  in  both  black  and 
white,  a  gorgeous  heap  of  colored  stuffs. 
!t  seems  to  aim  at  reproducing  even  the 
very  smells  of  the  East.  Altogether,  an 
overwhelming  entertainment.  •  •  • 
There  are  spiral  costumes,  conchoidal 
costumes,  elUptical  costumes,  costumes 
that  seem  to  realize  the  wildest  dreama 
of  our  most  recent  artistic  decadents — 
a  really  amazing  wardrobe." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  was  in 
sterner  mood.  "Mr.  Asche  has  concocted 
a  story  that  follows  Ali  Baba,  so  far  as 
the  cave  and  the  40  thieves  and  the 
'Open  Sesame'  and  the  chalked  doors 
and  the  oil  casks  are  concerned:  but  he 
has  altered  all  sorts  of  things  obviously 
for  purposes  of  production  and  cast. 
One  does  not  feel  a  creative  conscience 
speaking  to  us  any^vhere  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Without  a  qualm,  for  instanr.-. 
Mr.  Asche  has  turned  Morgiana  into  a 
love-making  nonentity  and  transferred 
her  activities  to  a  fierce  and  declamatory 
slave  of  Kasim's,  called  Zahrat,  who  is 
imprisoned  in  the  cave  by  Abou  Hassan, 
alias  Chu-Chin-Chow,  and  has  a  lover 
(not  produced)  somewhere  in  the  desert 
to  whom  she  desires  to  return.  All  this 
—which  looks  very  much  like  the  graft- 
ing of  an  entirely  different  Chinese  play 
on  to  Oalland— simply  spoils  the  old 
story.  II  takes  away  one's  interest  from 
it,  just  as  much  as  the  old  horseplay  of 
pantomime  did,  without  bringing  in  any- 
thing either  particularly  clever  or  a:i- 
parently  .sincere.  Moreover,  it  has  to  l<e 
confessed  that  even  from  the  most  free- 
and-easy  standpt^iit  Iho  writing  is  \\  il- 


,  ;  one  .sometimes  sigli  even  for  the  old- 
i   fashioned  pantomime  comedian."  But 
j  the  reviewer  praised  the  production  as 
\  "most  courageously  lavish  and  extraote- 

fly  interesting  from  the  scenic  point  of 
view." 

"The  Girl  from  Giro's,"  adapted  by 
Jose  G.   Levy  from  "Loute"  of  Pierre 
,  Veber,   was   produced   at   the  Garrick, 
}  London,  Sept.  4.    This  comedy-farce  i.s 
I  described  by  the  PJtll  Mall  Gazette  as 
j  "frankly  salacious."  "There  appeared  to 
j  be  a  large  number  of  people  who  seemed 
to  like  the  play  and  to  be  very  much 
amused.    After  all  these  plays  have  a 
background  of  life  to  them  and  vested 
interests   pledged    to    their  encourage- 
ment, and  the  censor  is  naturally  power- 
less over  a  double-entendre  in  which  the 
I'hrase  may  have  any  meaning,  but  the 
leer  only  one.   Anyhow,  it  is  in  fairness 
.  to  bo  recorded  that  for  those  who  like 
_  plays    of    this    sort    'The    Girl  from 
Giro's'  has  its  undoubted  cleverness.  It 
is  played  by  a  company  that  includes 
'.some  delightful  comedians  (Miss  Madge 
Lessing,  Miss  Lottie  Vennc,  Messrs.  H. 
V.  Esmond  and  Lyston  Lyle)  with  ai.- 
art   of  an   altogether-  higher  standard 
than  that  of  tho  play.  Curious  how  often 
it  happens  in  pieces  like  this!  The  main 
Idea   is   that   a   (iemi-mondaine,  about 
whose  character  there  is  no  secret  what- 
ever, is  at  the  same  time  the  supposedly 
prudish   wife   of   an   openly  unfaithful 
husband,  and  is  president  of  a  found- 
ling hospital  and  of  'homes  for  the  fall- 
en' (for  some  reason  or  other  there  was 
a  laugh  at  this).   She  is  supposed  to  be 
very   discreet  except  when  she  drinks 
champagne.  She  only  gets  drunk  on  the 
'■  stage,  and  is  discovered  in  the  arms  of  a 
young  man  who  is  just  going  to  be  mar- 
j  ried  to  a  friend  of  her  husband's.  In 
I  regard  to  this  young  man  there  was  the 
!  germ  of  a  really  funny  predicament.  He 
has  wished  to  get  married  by  way  of  re- 
!  form  from  a  dissipated  life.    His  first 
,  step  toward  this  desirable  end  is  to  es- 
'  cape  from  the  companionship  of  an  ob- 
'  jectionable  old   reprobate  who  exhibits 
I  photographs  of  himself  with  'girls  piggy- 
I  back  across  his  shoulders.'   The  young 
I  man  goes  off  into  the  country  to  his 

■  bridal,  only  to  be  Introduced  to  the  old 
\  satyr  as  his  prospective  father-in-law  ! 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  give 
an  idea,  of  what  those  who  go  to  the 
Garrick  just  now  have  in  store."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  says  much  of  the  or- 
iginal wit  of  the  comedy  has  disappeared 
In  the  cleansing  process.  The  Times  took 
the  piece  lightly.  "The  same  old  French 
farce  under  a  new  name  ;  a  set  of  people 
who  live  'double  lives,'  the  regular  in  the 
country  and  the  irregular  in  Paris,  and 
a  set  of  doors  behind  which  the  double- 
livers  play  hide-and-seek.  The  same  old 
Incongruity  of  flagrantly  English  people 
Who  cannot  pronounce  their  own  FYench 

•  names.  But  happily  there  is  Miss  Lottie 
Venne  to  redeem  it.  .  »  .  As  they  all 
worked  very  hard  and  ran  about  very 
fast,  and  made  a  great  to-do  when  they 
discovered  one  another  In  compromising 
situations,  you  feel  assured  that  the 
orthodox  traditions  of  translated  French 
farce  are  not  dead  yet." 

The  London  critics  were  somewhat  per- 
plexed by  "The  Misleading  Lady,"  pro- 

•duced  at  the  Playhouse,  Sept.  6.  The 
Times  thought  the  authors,  "and  they 

!  they  are  not  alone  in  this  respect  among 

'  .A.merican  playwrights,  have  no  use  for 
unity  of  impression.  What  they  are  con- 

■  tent  to  aim  at  is  a  'punch'  for  every 
moment;  surprise,  laughter,  pathos, 
whatever  comes  readiest  to  their  hand. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  favor- 
ite American  drink  prepared  on  this 
principle,  layer  upon  layer  of 'different 
liquids,  but  every  layer  with  a  sting. 
Thus  the  American  stage  goes  for  in- 
spiration to  the  American  bar.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  public  swallowed 
the  cocktail  (or  is  it  a  coi-pse  reviver?) 
with  every  sign  of  the  liveliest  enjoy- 
ment." The  Daily  Telegraph  spoke  of 
the  comedy  as  an  "odd  play,  full  of  the 
strangest  contrasts  and  the  most  curi- 
ous incongruities."  It  spoke  of  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith  playing  "Boney" 
tvith  a  fine  .sense  of  restraint  and  a  quiet 
humor  "that  serves  to  eliminate  any 
feeling  of  painfUlness  that  the  portrait 
might  otherwise  arouse."  The  Pall  Mall 

Gazette  saw  "a  very  poor  'bash-the-lady' 
play— something   between   "Tiger's  bub' 
and  "the  Land  of  Promise"— carrying  one 
absolutely  delightful  character."'  that  of 
the   escaped   lunatic.     It  praised  IM: 
I  Grossmith.     "The  main  charm  of  thi> 
gem  of  character  acting  is  its  exquisi'' 
!  Ineffectuality.    It  is  a  kind  of  characi.  i 
I  in  which  comedy  and  tragedy  meet,  an  ' 
one  is  really  almost  in  doubt  whctli 
the  te)irs  that  one  may  or  may  not 
shedding  are  those  of  laughter  or 
pity.    •    •    •    The  play  itself  is  t 
merest  rubbish."    In  Boston  the  feat' 
of  the  <)lay   was  the  admirable  ch 
I  ierizatiou    of    "Boney."     We  cam 
tliink  of  Mr.  Grossmith  as  equalling  th 
performance. 

"Broadway    .Tones"    was    revived  i 
.'^oymour  Tlicks  and  Jli.ss  Ellaline  I'' 
riss   at   the   Prince's  Theatre.  Sept. 
■  They  found  the  whole  theatre  from  fl" 
to  ceiling  choc-a-bloc  with  an  audier. 
of  wounded  soldiers,   who  revelled  i: 
fei^ncdly  in  the  brisk,  boisterous.  1- 
man   and   simple   pathos    of   this  i 
esoteric   but   in   every   sense  "rattlir 
good"  play."" 

"Xolllo,  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Mod'- 
announced  as  "a  new  American  im  . 
drama.""  was  produced  at  the  Ken.sin..  i 
ton    Theatre.    .Sept.    *.     "Nellie    is  ti>o 
much  persoriited  horoiiio  of  a  scries  of 
soTis.Ttionn  1  ndvcniuro--    ■'     '  ■    ■    '  , 


I.S  df  iJi.  liim  some  ot  them.  ' 
I-  George  Alexander  has  juBt  acijuired 
new  four-act  play  by  Sliss  JIarlon 
'W^r  and  Jfr.  Leon  M.  Lion  for  presen- 
Mon  at  the  St.  James'.^.  although  not 
ce.s.sarily  as  the  first  production,  on 
»  rcopenintr  of  that  theatre.    The  .oc- 
?ion  will  con.slitute  Mis.s  Boner's  en- 
>e  into  the  dramatic  afena,  although 
»  i.s  well  known  as  a  nwveli.=;t  and  dra- 
!  itic  writer  of  .-^hort  stories,  some  of 
'  hich   have   appeared  in  the  Cofnhill 
Magazine.     Mr.   T^ion's  name  has  been? 
-'ttached.  to  several  siiccc!3.sful  sketches, 
■■hile  as  an  actor  he  has  done  much  ex- 
f-llent  work.    The  novelty  possesses  a 
I'le,  bi;t  as  that  will  probably  be  dis- 
firded  for  another,  it  would  be  super- 
110US  to  mention  it.    The  story  is  of  a 
owerful    character,    pleasantly  inter- 
rjersed  with  comedy.   The  neater  part 
f  the  action  takes  place  in  an  Kn(jlish 
■  ountry  house,  the  last  act.  however, 
■oing  laid  iti  London.    Sir  George  him- 
'  "If  appears  in  the*piece.  not.  be  it  said, 
s  the  hero,  but  in  a  part  which  will 
.. resent  him  in  an  entirely  new  lighr.  , 
'■.'hat  exactly  it  is  m'Jst  not  for  the  mo-  , 
ent  be  disclosed.   It  will,  notwithstand- 
"pr.  come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  pa-' 
t;ons  of  the  St.  James's.— London -Daily 
Telegraph.  Sept.T. 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones'8  new  play. 
We  Can't  Be  as  Bad  as  All  That,"  was 
to  have  been  produced  in  the  Knglish 
provinees  on  Sept.  4.    A  reporter  of  the 
Dailv  Chronicle  talked  with  the  dramat- 
i.st. 

"But  really  we  aren't,  you  know."  I 
protested  to  the  dramatist  over  coffee  at 
3  most  respectable  club.  "How  many 
sinners  arc  there  in  this  smoking  room?  ' 

'The  proportion  of  sinners  to  virtuous 
persons  has  been  fixed  at  one  to  a  hun- 
red  by  an  authority  that  we  must  not 
uestion.     I   have  <s'igge&ted  a  rather 
larger  ratio  among  the  charjftters  in  one 
country  house." 

Do  you  think  that  that  one  country 
house  is  typical?" 

"It  is  typical  of  its  class  though  not 
all  country  houses.  Before  the  war 
^  had  an  enormous  number  of  people 
•h  leisure  and  money— more  perhaps 
'in  had  ever  existed  in  any  country, 
u  remember  the  dictum  of  Rabelais: 
ove  making  is  the  occupation  of  peo- 
'  who  have  no  occupation.'  In  thej 
hv  I  have  tried  to  draw  the  picture  of; 
•ypically  charming  and  cynical  'smart  j 

I  suppose  smartness  is  a  typlcallj-' 
-slish  vice?" 
It  is  the  vice  of  all  cultivated  com- 
.nities  .  with  leisure  and  money.  In 
^lerica  the.v  scarcely  understand  the 
:^U8e  of  leisure  as  a  fine  art.  One  of 
characters  remarks:  '.V  country's 
hole  that  hasn't  a  leisured  class,  and 
;e  you  have  a  leisured  class,  most  of 
•1  set  about  finding  out  what  mischief 
'  V  can  get  up  to.'  Another  says  that 
>  1  »iorals  don't  matter ;  but  bad  man- 
-3  are  inexcusable.'  We  may  per- 
ps  compliment  our  American  friends 
crediting  them  with  a  preference  for  I 
rality." 

The  Professor's  Love  Story"  was  re-  ' 
ed  by  H.   B.  Irving  at  the  Savoy, 
ndon.  Sept  7.  "What  it  suffers  from." 
3  the  Times,  "'is  Anno  Domini.  Tlic 
ticular  formula  on  which  the  part  has 
Ti  compounded  is  out  of  date.  Under 
nv  names  I  he  has  had  a  good  long 
n?s  through  the  ages,  this  typical  flg- 
Af  the  cloistered  philosopher,  who  is  a  ; 
i  l  outside  his  books,  whose  absent- 
-idedness  approximates  to  cheer  lun- 
...  It  was  an  engaging  formula, 
J  you  can  still  enjoy  a  good  laugh  over 
but  you  see  now  that  it  is  only  a  I 
mula,  and  you  have  an  uneasy  feeling  | 
,  t  >  ou  won't  be  able  to  laugh  at  It  i 
:<t  time  .  .  .  The  love  story  you  really  ' 
e  with  all  youV  heart  is  not  the  Pro- 
-for's  but  Ef tie's.  There  is  a  Barrieism 
m   which  none  of  the  colors  have 
led." 

The  Old  Country,"  by  Dion  Clayton 
ithrop,  was  produced  at  Wj-ndham's 
eatre,   London.   Sept.  2.      "There  is 
•  only  a  wealth  of  racy  humor,  but  a 
:narkably  sound  and  balanced  view 
English  country  life,  its  good  and 
4  together,   in  this  story  of  a  re- 
ned   American   who  would  buy  up 
-i  native  village,  and  finds  that  it  has 
soul   of   its   own  which   cannot  be 
jght.     Really   the   whole   thing  re- 

•  es  it.self  into  a  supposed  and  very 
;rly  supposed  American  criticism  of 
'  glish  village  life  and  the  reply  of  the 
lage.    All  through  the  play,  and  with 
-petual   cleverness  and  insight,  Mr. 
i.throp  keeps  up  alongside  his  storv-. 
the  end  what  emerges  is  that  tlie 
:nimentality  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  ; 
icrican.     His  megalomaniac  bombast! 
;iks  a  bewildered  recognition  that  he  I 
jp  against  something  which  is  not  j 
rely  a  dream  of  unpractical'  charm,  '• 
:  a  tradition,  a  race,  a  civilization 
..t  has  a  meaning  stilL"    The  Pall 
,11   rjazette  then  tells  the  story  of 
"  American  (George  du  Maurier)  who, 
a  young  man,  returns.  His  mother. 
■    ii5Pinaid  at  the  squire's  hbuse,"  had 
rn  turned  out  of  the  village  when  he 
born,  because  she  was  unmarried 
rl    refused   to   disclose   his  father's 
me-    Mother  and  son  went  to  Amerf- 
.      He  returns  to  the  village,  a  mil- 
nairo.    bent   on   revenge.     He  finds 
,it  hi=!  father  was  the  squire,  who  im- 
•diatrly  offers  marriage  to  bis  mother. 
<■  r-onfe.sses  that  evervthing  in  con- 
tion  with  the  scandal  was  as  much 
,    fault  as  anybody's.    Then  an-  old 
:,rm  laborer,  who  had  been  betrothed 
lo  Ibis  woman  in  the  long  ago,  marches  • 
n  and   gives  the  son  a  fine  dressing 
I'-        "   •      ^'1    makes  np  his  m!n  '. 


Willi   the  looLs  ot   tilings.  '     "He  lindo 
.  that  rural  England  is  certainly  not  an 
unsullied  paradise.    There  are  narrow- 
Iness,  obstinacy,  bitter  injustice.    It  has 
'fine  buildings  and  fat  ears  of  corn,  but 
I  it  lives  on  the  agricultural  laborer  and 
'gives  him  nothing  in  exchange'  There 
are  lovely  old  cottages,  but  disgraceful 
drainage,  and   'no  alternative  between 
the  church'  and  the  public  house.'  He 
finds,  none  the  less,  that  it  represents 
ideals  very  much  to  be  reckoned  with, 
the  fruit  of  too  m.-jny  centuries  to  be 
changed  in  a  day." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall 
yjan  Gazette  (Sept.  6)  tells  the  story 
of  a  mayor  and  an  actress.  "The  mayor 
of  Brest  is  a  Socialist  of  the  first  water. 
His  adversaries  say  he  has  got  Socialism 
on  the  brain,  and  that  'equality'  so 
possesses  his  mind  as  to  make  him 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
national  device  also  bears  the  word-? 
'Liberty  and  Fraternity.'  The  mayor'.s 
inexorable  principles  have  just  been  in 
conflict  with  Mme.  .leanne  Grainer,  the 
delightful  actress  than  whom  no  one  more 
typically  French  exists,  and  although 
he  got  the  best  -of  matters  in  the  sen.se 
that  he  succeeded  in  hindering  her 
from  giving  the  performance,  she  has 
more  than  turned  the  tables  by  getting 
;  all  the  papers  to  relate  how  she  gave 
him  a  piece  of  her  mind.  The  playbill 
I  announced  the  performance  of  a  little 
1  skit  by  Maurice  Donnay,  written  in  the 
'  cause  of  charity  and  given  by  Mme. 
Grainer  and  her  troupe  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers'  relief  fund.  The  mayor 
declared  that  the  play  "poked  fun  at- 
;  the  people,'  and  that  he  would  have 
none  of  it.  Jeanne  Grainer  told  him 
that  any  Frenchman  had  the  right  to  be 
Socialist,  revolutionist,  or  even  An- 
a<chist,   but  that  no  one  so  bereft  of 


have  quoiftd  the  Pali  ii;iii  Gaz-itle  .s 
opinion.  The  Daily  Chronicle  found  the 
scherzo  "anything  but  humorous.  A 
more  suitable  title  for  it  would  have 
been  'Scherzo-  MelanchoUque.' "  —  and 
'this  would  better  suit  the  character  of 
the  bassoon.  On  Sept.  5  Howard  Jones 
played  Deliiate's  piano  concerto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  "did  his  best  to 
;make  music  out  of  it,  but  only  partly 
jSucceeded."  The  critic  then  wrote : 
"The  fact  is,  it  Is  an  orchestral  piece  of 
■fine  proportions  and  fresh  harmonic 
ideas,  which  treats  the  piano  as  a  re- 
enforcing  instead  of  a  contrasting  ele- 
ment of  the  whole.  There  are  really  no 
moments  in  it  when  one  can  really  feel 
that  the  piano  is  characteristically  treat- 
ed :  all  that  it  has  to  say  might  have 
been  said  just  as  well  by  the  orchestra. 
This  fault  of  construction  betraj-ed  Mr. 
Jones  into  an  attempt  to  vie  with  the 
orchestra  in  its  unique  power  of  piling 
i  up  a  mighty  crescendo — an  attempt 
i  foredoomed  to  failure.  What  two  mere 
.  human  hands  can  do  successfully  on  a 
keyljoard  is  something  quite  different. 
They  can  husband  the  power  they  have 
,  by  means  of  infinite  graduation  so  care- 
fully that  the  extremes  of  strength  and 
weakness  seem  much  greater  than  they 
really  are.  Very  loud  and  very  soft 
I>assages  say  nothing  to  us  by  them- 
selves, nor  even  in  juxtaposition.  Wc 
are  not  particularly  impressed  when  an 
orator  shouts  or  whispers ;  we  may 
sometimes  wish  that  he  would  do  nei- 
ther. It  is  in  that  indefinable  "raising  or 
lowering  of  the  voice  on  words  that 
mean  much  that  he  charms  us  into 
agreement." 

The  critic  of  the  Times  does  not  think 
that  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  from  an 
Exhibition"  arranged  by  Toushmakoff 
for    orchestra    are    improved  thereby. 


ordinary  common  sense  aa  he  appeared  '  "The  points  are  overstated.  It  is  pos- 
to  be  had  the  right  to  call  himself  a  j  .=!ble,  after  all,  to  be  too  characteristic. 
rrenchma:x,  much  less  to  sit  in  the  ad-!  Thr-  figures  which  formed  the  detail  of 
ministrative  chair  of  a  fine  and  im-  (  th<-  original  pictures,  whatever  they  may 
portant  ctly  like  Brest.  It  is  said  that,  j  hs  ve  been,  were  lifelike  enough  and 
for  all  his  principles,  the  mayor  is,'  traced  with  bold  incisiveness ;  they 
rather  .sorry  now  that  he  did  not  hold  |, were,  however,  rather  crowded  into  the 


his  peace 

Among  Italians,   a  correspondent  In 
Rome  tells  me,  the  origin  of  the  terra 
"fiasco"  for  failure  is  believed  to  have 
originated    in    the   remark   of   an  old 
Italian  actor.    He  had  in  the  course  of 
a  pla.v  to  deliver  a  .=omewhat  lengthy 
!  monologue,    in    which    he  invariably 
;  scored   a   great   success.     It   was  his 
;  habit  to  alwaj-s  hold  .some  object  or 
I  other  in  his  hand,  changing  the  article 
j  every    time    he   appeared,    and  never 
:  using  the  same  thing  twice.    One  even- 
1  ing,  seeing  a   white   bottle    (called  In 
[Italian  fiasco),  he  seized  it,  and  pro- 
I  ceeded  on  the  stage  to  pronounce  his 
,  soliloquy.  Whether  It  was  that  on  that  oc- 
j  casion  the  audience  was  extraordinarily 
I  difficult  to  please,  or  whether  it  was 
that  the  actor  was  not  up  to  his  usual 
form,  the  fact  remains  that  for  once  he 
did  not  obtain  his  customary  applause 
and  "bis,"  from  which  time  the  phrase 
"fare   fiasco"   has   become   general  in 
the    Italian    language. — London  Daily 
Chronicle. 


Notes  About 
Concerts,  Music 


At   the  Prome- 
nade Concert,  Lon- 
don,   of   Aug.  29, 
and  Musicians  Schubert  a  Ballet 
Musi':   in   G   from    "Rosamunde"  was 
played.    The  Times  improved  the  occa- 
sion:   "  If  any  one  but  Schubert  had 
dared  to  write  a  piece  lasting  three  mor- 
tal minutes  in  nothing  but  two  and  fpur 
bar  lengths,  with  a  more  or  less  definite 
close  at  the  end  of  half  of  them,  the 
critics  would  long  ago  have  condemned 
him  to  a  j-ear's  durance  in  some  school 
of  composition.    And  if  any  one  could 
find  out  the  secret  by  which  Schubert 
has  made  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
.  the  world  within  those  narrow  limits,  he 
would  know  most  of  what   is  worth 
knowing  about  music."   At  this  concert 
Mr.  Moiseivitsch  played  Tschaikowsky's 
first  piano  concerto.    "N'early  all  that 
j  composer's  music  has  much  obvious  tune 
and  much  equally  obvious  ornament; 
I  and  the  trouble  with  those  who  essay  to 
'  play  him  is  that  they  either  insist  so 
.  much  on  the  tune  that  it  becomes  com- 


canvas,  like  Durer's  emblems.  As 
drama,  it  was  like  the  scond  part  of 
'Faust.'  "  And  at  this  concert  (Sept.  6) 
Boellmann's  Fantasie  Dialogue  for 
organ  and  orchestra  struck  the  critic  as 
a  "curiou.sly  serious  setting  of  profane 
I  tunes,  which  leaves  one  rather  puzzled; 
with  a  solemn  face  it  seems  to  be  laugh- 
ing at  us  and  not  letting  us  into  the 
joke,  though  one  cannot  help  feeling 
tbat  one  ought  not  to  lau^b  somehow." 

All  the  Balkan  states  are  rich  in  folk- 
song, though  Roumania  would  seem  to 
i;  be  the  richest,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  It 
is  available  In  print.  But  was  the  folk- 
song of  Roumania  due  to  any  "educa- 
tional system"?  True  folk-song  has 
usually  been  made  by  people  who  had 
small,  if  any,  knowledge  of  reading  or 
writing.  The  instrument  of  the  folk- 
song maker  was  simple  speech,  either  . 
spoken  or  sunk.  It  is  in  such  work  that  | 
the  "wild  civility"  appears.  "Folk  . 
poetry,"  a  somewhat  different  thing, 
may  be  written  by  Ihz  educated  on  folk 
themes,  but  it  does  not  spring  from  the 
people  and  live  on  the  lips  of  the  peo- 
ple.—Dally  Chronicle,  London- 

The  Herald  republished  an  article, 
"Native  Light  Opera,"  that  was  first 
printed  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  London. 
"Cantor"  has  written  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph a  letter  headed:  "Wanted,  an 
Opera  Comique":  "The  timely  and  in- 
teresting article  in  your  issue  of  the  19th 
inst.  on  'Native  Light  Opera'  will,  I 
trust,  help  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
music-loving  public  on  a  hitherto  much- 
neglected  subject.  Tour  correspondent, 
while  acknowledging  our  indebtedness 
to  Franz  Lahar  for  "The  Merry  Widow' 
and  Oscar  Straus  for  "The  Waltz 
Dream,'  complains  that,  like  the  cuckoo, 
they  set  about  ousting  the  home  bird 
from  its  own  nest.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  the  blame  should  rather 
be  laid  on  those  managers  who  insisted 
on  employing  these  gentlemen  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  very  capable  and 
much-neglected  light  opera  composers. 
After  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Arthur 

Sullivan  his  mantle  fell,  I  think  it  will 
be  agreed,  on  the  very  worthy  shouldera 
of  Mr.  Edward  German,  but  since  the 
production  of  'Tom  Jones'  and  Sir  W.  S. 
Gilbert's  swan  song,  "Fallen  Fairies'  no 
other  work  from  his  pen  has  as  yet  been 
heard.  Now  that  Sir  Thomas  Beecham'8 
efforts  to  establish  not  only  opera  in 
English,  but  English  opera  in  our  midst, 
appear  likely  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, surely  an  attempt  might  profitably 


monplace,  or  so  much  on  the  ornament 
that  it  becomes  sentimental,  and  there- 
by the  whole  performance  rather  previ- 
ous. Mr.  Moiseivitsch  welded  the  two 
perfectly;  he  put  into  botii  a  touch  of 
Schumann  at  his  most  fanciful  mo- 
ments and  of  Mme.  Schumann  when  she  j  be  made  to  found  a  permanent  Opera 
was  playing  her  husband  s  composi-  ; Comique.  We  have  already  a  fine  nu- 
tions."  We  fail  to  .see  the  compliment  in  jcleus  for  such  a  scheme  in  the  works  of 
the  last  sentence.  Tschaikowsky  is  i  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  which,  while  never 
Tschaikowsky,  not  Schumann:  and  Mme.  jfailing  to  attract  large  and  enthusiastic 
Schmann  was  by  no  means  the  most  In-  audiences  In  the  provinces,  appear  to  be 


spired    interpreter    of    her  husband's 

pieces. 

At  the  promenade  concert  of  Aug.  31 


forever  banished  from  their  old  home 
In  the  West  end.  These  works  might 
from  time  to  time  be  supplemented  by 


MacKenzie's  pieces  on  Scots  tunes  for  works  from  the  pens  of  other  native 
string  quartet  were  played  by  a  large  '  composers,   and  those  by  Mr.  German 

body  of  strings.    On  Sept.  1  a  "new  might  well  be  revived,  especially  his  de- 

i  suite"  of  Bach,  one  in  G-major,  was  lightful  and  happily  named  'Merrie  Eng- 

performed.    It  consists  of  t6ree  movjp-  land'  and  'Tom  Jones.'  " 

menls :  the  first,  the  opening  movement    , 

of  one  of  the  \-iolin  sonatas  by  Vivaldi  JJj.  ModerweD,  Moderwell 

which  Bach  arranged  for  the  organ  ;  the  ur     r     •          J  *l.               book  "The 

second,  the  .\ndante  from  Bach's  fourtli  Mr,  traig,  and  tttC   xhcatre  of  To- 


I 


organ  sonata :  the  final  allegro  came 
from  the  sixth  sonata  for  the  organ. 
At  the  concert  of  Sept.  2,  ProkoviefTs 
"Scherzo  Humoristique,"  for  four  bas- 


Modem  Theatre 


day'"  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  Mr.  Edward  Gordon 
Craig.    Now  Mr.  Craig,  writing  for  the 


soons,    was   produced,    "a    clever   and    Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept  7,  has  some- 
entertalnlng  little  piece,  well  calculated  thing  to  say  about  Mr.  Moderwell  and 
to  distract  one's  thoughts  from  alarums,  i  more   about   producers    of    plays  and 
■  '  irslons__and  revolution.''."    This  Pro-    British  art.   The  art    '  -  'rii^-r  r 


In  writing  "The  Thf'atre  of  Today 
Mr.  Moderwell.  our  American  brother  in 
the  theatre,  attempts  to  achieve  a  task 
which  is  eiJ^ceeding  hard  to  get  through, 
even  r  reditably,  without  making  a  num- 
ber of  mistakes.  And  Mr.  Moderwell 
gets  through  it  with  considerable  credit. 
One  merit  of  the  author  is  that  he  ha.^ 
positively  brought  out  the  book  in  two 
hemispheres— another  writer  might  have 

■  made  no  mistakes  and  have  forgotten  to 

I  publish. 

I  But  his  mistakes  have  every  excuse. 
Correct  information  is  the  last  thine 
which  an  author— a  stranger  to  Europe- 
can  expect  to  procure.  Everyone  is  only 
too  ready  to  retail  their  "knowledge" 
about  us  .and  our  work,  and  their  knowl- 
edge is  very  slight—and  very  incorrect. 

He  tells  his  readers  that  "Craig  waa 
engaged  to  prepare  designs  for  a  pro- 
duction of  "Hamlet."  The  designs  were 
made,  submitted,  and  studied.  He  was 
told  that  the  time  of  production  was 
uncertain,  but  that  he  would  be  in- 
formed of  it  later.  Two  years  later  he 
wa.s  Incited  to  the  first  performrance. 
This  was  how  and  wh.v  the  only  "CJraig 
play'  of  recent  years  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing performance.  The  ideas  of  the  re- 
cent stage  movement  have  been  in  great 
part  Craig's;  the  execution  has  been  the 
work  ot  others." 

Now,  this  is  not  time.  It  is  incorrect 
in  each  particular. 

Again:  "It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Craig 
came  into  stage  work  from  outside,  aa 
the  artist  and  designer." 

This  is  also  incorrect.  I  was  bom  in 
and  of  the  stage. 

And  if  such  statements  are  made  of 
one  who  Mr.  Moderwell  calls  '"the  father 
of  all  the  pioneers,"  it  must  distinctly 
tell  against  the  new  movement,  the 
success  of  which  he  obviously  has  so 
much  at  heart. 

The  b^st  thing  about  this  book  is  that 
the  author  attempts  an  almost  impossible 
task — bravo  Moderwell: — and,  muddling 
through,  as  we  in  England  often  do, 
brings  it  off  with  a  certain  amount  of 
real  success.  He  allows  himself  a  very 
short  space  of  time  to  collect  his  facts, 
whereas  to  make  a  thorough  book  out 
of  the  vast  and  confused  material  which 
the  new  movement  and  the  old  theatre 
has  to  offer  the  student,  would  need 
!  very  much  time  and  a  particular  type  of 
student.  If  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers,  who.se 
"Mediaeval  Stage"  always  seems  to  me 
one  ot  the  few  great  books  ever  writ- 
ten on  the  theatre,  could  devote  several 
years  of  his  life  to  the  putting  in  order 
of  the  facts  which  have  set  in  motion 
this  new  life  in  the  theatre,  we  should 
be  indeed  fortunate  mariners.  At  pres- 
ent, historically  speaWng,  wc  are  still 
adrift  on  a  raft  and  have  just  eaten 
the  compass. 

I  would  like  to  have  found  a  chapter 
on  Mme.  Yvette  GuUbert  in  tSie  "Theatre 
of  Today,"  for  she  and  the  group  from 
which  she  sprang  was  and  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

But  what  a  number  of  subjects  Mr. 
ModeiTvell  brings  together!  —  thereby 
showing  that  unless  we  consider  the 
matter  of  the  theatre  aa  a  whole  we 
consider  it  in  vain.  He  shows  ua  that 
the  play,  the  producing  of  it,  the  acting, 
the  designing,  color,  light,  the  archi- 
tecture, the  economics — have  all  to  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  the  theatre 
will  fail;  that  each  part  is  not  inde- 
pendent, as  for  many  a  year — many  a 
period,  even — we  have  carelessly  thought. 
That  if  we  are  to  have  an  economic 
theatre  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
superb  theatre,  '"there  must  be  some  in- 
telligence, some  direction,  some  new  ar- 
tist, in  short,  to  make  these  men  work 
together  toward  their  new  end,"  and  he 
asserts  that  "this  new  artist,  almost 
unknown  since  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece,  is  the  producer." 

And  it  is  because  Mr.  Moderwell  states 
this  and  implies  this  time  after  time  as 
he  reaches  the  different  points  in  his 
book,  that  the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value.  And  because  Mr.  Moderwell  has 
studied  the  German  methods  of  making 
the  theatre  .=hipshape,  let  us  benefit  by 
his  experience. 

Artists  are  not  growing  like  black- 
berries on  the  hedges  in  Germany,  but 
they  have  an  occasional  happy  gleam  of 
practical  ideas.  We  in  England  once 
gushed  over  the  German  theatrical 
"art"  which  they  fooled  us  to  accept. 
It  wasn't  German,  you  know.  Tt  was 
"made  in  England."  only  the  German 
gentleman  who  brought  it  back  to  the 
land  of  its  birth  was  rather  patriotic 
and  businesslike. 


/ 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


-A.  few  days  ago  we  spoke    of    old  i 
"readers"  and  "speakers":  of  bold  and 
timid  youngsters  on  school  platform? 
of  favorite  pieces  spouted  in  the  slxti';.: 
and  early  seventies.  j 
ilr.  Harrocks    of  Westminster   asks  j 
why   we    did    not   mention   "Rienzi,"  j 
"Hohenlinden,"    "The    Destruction    of  I 
Sennacherib,"  also  Burke  on  the  .4nieri-  ' 
can  Colonies.    Another  complained  be- 
cause we  did  not  include  "Casabianca."  I 
other  schools,  other  reading  books  and  I 
speakers.  ' 
I    We  remember  a  gTand.son  of  Henr: 
-c-       '-Tiing    to    a    Tj''  -'hoci! 
on.    We  hs-'i 
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\'i  rmiUoii, 
Troy." 


uUiier,     (JruiiauH,  I'aiiit-U, 


h  the  ine!  CUy. 
alt  was  11  1-   .'.1    .    of  a 

'ush  !n  the  bathroom.  W  e  were 
I'urious.    wondering    if  the 
iJson  were  also  eloquent  a-nd  per- 
-ivi-.     He  was  a  tall,  lank  pcrcon, 
-1  in  a  row  with  a  schoolmate, scorned 
•uffs.    and    shouted:    "We  gentle- 
In  the  South  fight  with  knives." 
1  that,  he  pulled  a  wlolced  snicker- 
At  bottoni  he  was  «n  agreeable 
'W.  not  over  bright.     The  day  for 
tking  came.     Young  Clay  mounted 
nlntfonr.    His  piece  was  Catiline'? 
When  he  came  to  the  line, 
s  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline." 
wllng  tlie  word5,  took  hold  of  a 
cii  ills  head — he  wore  his  hair  long 
I'd  held  it  in  the  air.     There  were 
appropriate  gestures. 


Sailor."  The  ijaine  of  tlie  auilior  ii 
Snaith.  J.  C.  Snalth.  but  the  linotype 
preferred  to  call  him  Smith.  There  was 
an  "S,"  there  was  a  final  "th"  in  the 
word  .-is  written,  hence  "Smith."  There 
are  many  authors  that  have  borne  this 
old  and  honorable  name. 
•.M..I1RSI  them  x\crc  scTcrttl  EDsUsUmon  of 
Slitoi'il^raU  il  Thom.son,  and  nineteen  n,imcd 
Suiilli. 

But  a  i^mith  did  not  write  "The 
Sailor." 


was  de- 
scholar. 


Spouting  in  Bath,  Me. 

liio  World  Wag.s : 

■  :i  one  of  our  old  speakers  were  words 
'•:lhing  like  these:  "Of  all  the  de- 
;ments  of  learning  in  our  schools 
ro  is  no  one  which  by  general  conces- 
ti  is  more  important  than  that  of 
ding  and  speaking.  In  writing  he 
-t  imitate  his  copy  ;  in  geography,  he 

implicitly  receive  the  .statements 
his   text  book,  and  studiously  con- 
'>!  to  the  delineations  of  his  map  :  in 
hmetic,  every  process  has  its  rule, 
■h  offers  itself  to  him  as  an  infallible 
ie   through    all   the  intricacies  and 
'.>>R  of  numbers.    But  in  reading  and 
iking  alone,  he  is  left  to  acquire  a 
-ect  and  graceful  delivery  as  he  may. 
-  bar  and  pulpit  often  set  bad  ex- 
I'les:  and  the  elocution  of  the  muUi- 
>^  is  otten  vicious." 
iy  classmates  for  their  first  Satur- 
declamations   before   the  four  as- 
bled  clas.ses  in  our  high  school  made 
<e  selections  (Some  psychologist  caii 
bably  tell  why.). 

\  boy  with  very  small  ears  spouted : 

■  lends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
ir  ears." 

Oh.  why  does  the  white  man  follow 
trail"  was  declaimed  by  the  only 
■^red  boy  in  the  cla.ss. 
.\pollol  AVhat  a  face,  doleful  as  a 
rse"  was  the  choice  of  a  very  pale, 
n-faced  boy. 

The  writer  attempted,  perhaps  because 
the  amount  of  salt  water  in  his  veins : 
A  lanil  hrepze  jVinok  tlip  shrond?. 

An-1  sl'<"  w?.«  ovtTSot: 
Dc^n  ivnnt  thi-  TSo.Tol  fleorse. 
With,  all  her  crew  t-omplete. 

By  XehB's  lonely  mountain" 
Timed    by    a    very  religious 
i^nrbara  7'ritchie"   was  the  choice  of 
Aiher   classmate:    "Sheridan's  Hide" 
I'  declamation  of  another  boy. 
A.'i    we    advanced    from    fourth  class 

>  s  to  first  class  boy.^.  and  o\ir  niemo- 

grew  more  retentive,  and  smiles 
snickerings  of  pupils  less  torturing, 
selected  such  piei'es  as  these:  "The 

>  ord  oi  Washington!  the  staff  of 
■  ,,nklin;  W'hat  a.^noclations  are  linked 

adamant  with  these  names"'  "Xor- 

•  rn  laborer."  Blot  from  your  annals 
'    deeds  and  the  doings  of  northern 

•  orers  and  the  history  of  your  ooun- 

presents  but  a  universal  blank. 
No'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our 
lue."  was  often  eloquently  spouted  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  eagle  often 
ine  into  the  oratorical  efforts: 
i.in  struric  eagle.  e!r>»t(hp<l  upon  tlio  pLiin. 
ir.oio  tl-.roiicli  rolling  ilouds  to  soar  ngnin. 
neil  his  own  feather  on  the  fal.il  <iart. 

■  1   wing^'O   the  shaft  that  qiii\erc(i   in  hl5> 

heart. 

No!  let  the  eajtlc  change  his  plume. 
Tlie  leaf  its  tree,  the  flower  its  Moom 
But  do  noi  Eire  up  the  t  nion. 
The    speeches    of    Daniel  Webster. 

in  C.  Calhoun.   Rufus  Choate.  Kcl- 
zz,  were  frciiuently  declaimed  in  our 
hooldays  with  much  gesture  and  in 
various  keys  of  voice. 

I  have  had  playmates.  I  have  had  com- 
paniong 

In  my  day."  qf  childhood,  in   my  jo.vfu'. 

schooldays; 
AM.  all  are  irone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Onr  high  school  principal  has  gone 
and  the  bend  of  his  thumb  and  his 
paper-tearing  habit,  all  are  gone.  Per- 
.  hance  In  the  above  named  pieces  some 
Herald  reader  may  recognize  his  first 
■ational  effort. 

i"in  Wednesday  afternoon  and  .Satur- 
Tv  afternoon,  weekly  recesses,  we  boys 
lewed  green  tar.  purloined  from  some 

aging  loft,  to  put  an  edge  on  our 
fth.  perhaps  broke  a  tooth  chewing 
iack  tar  in  liberal  chunks  broken  from 
■re  caulker's  kettle.  Much  chewing 
■irely  develops  the  jaw  muscles,  assists 
1    the    phyeical    development    of  the 

iTOOlboy,  and  no  doubt  prepares  the 
lav  for  his  successful  oratorical  at- 
.  mpls.        DR.  EDWARD  E.  BRIRT. 

Bath.  Me 


Joyous  Old  Age. 

As  the  World  AVags: 
1      \.t  a  summer  hotel  last  night  I  .saw  a 
white-haired  old  lady  dancing  furiously 
the    most   modern   dances,    with  their 
clasps  hugs,  contortions,  evolutions  and 
convolution.s.    Like  the  late  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  .she  might  be  described  as  a 
loose  and   reckless  dancer.   My  friend 
Van  Vechten.  from  a  gay  town  on  the 
Hudson,  said  it  was  a  delightful  sight. 
"Xo  hardening  of  the  arteries  there,  my 
bov.    Xo   arthritis.    See   how   her  face 
i  glows:  how  lithe  and  airy  she  isl  Don  t 
!  talk  to  me  of  sour  and  melancholy  old 
i  age!  Blessed  if  I  don't  ask  her  for  a 
dance  mvself.  She  has  a  neater  foot  and 
;  ;i  trimmer  ankle  than  Viine-tenths  of  the 
1  girls  on  the  floor."  Van  Vechten  is  a 
{light-hearted,      light-headed  fellow; 
never  a  serious  per.son.  As  I  looked  at 
the  old  ladv  bobbing  up  and  down  and 
whirling  around,  1  suddenly  thought  of 
a  remark  made  by  one  of  JIademolselle 
de    Scuderv's    characters:    "A  womanj 
who  can  dance  with  due  regard  to  tlie 
decencies  of  life  only  five  or  six  years  ^ 
emplovs  10  or  12  years  in  learning  what 
she  should  practice  only  five  or  six." 
The  sentence  is  clumsy  in  the  original 
French,  but  the  Sappho  of  Marais  was 
not  a  graceful  writer.  "Go  it  while  you! 
are  voung"  has  lost  its  significance  and' 
force.  But  I  am  here  for  hay  fever,  and 
possibly  low  in  my  mind. 
^  CALEB  PARSONS. 

Sugar  Hill,  X.  H. 


Early  Bomb-Dropping. 

'We  read  that  the  first  talk  of  bomb- 
dropping  was  in  ISlS  when  the  Russians 
were  said  to  have  a  balloon  for  that 
purpose.  Xothing  came  of  It.  The  Aus- 
trians  attacking  Venice  in  184"  sent  up 
paper  fire  balloons,  which  were  to  drop 
shells.  '^f!ut  they  forgot  to  allow  for 
contrary  air  currents.  The  balloons  got 
Into  one  drifted  back  towards  the  Aus- 
trian.- 'inbed  them  Instead  of 
Venii  ■ 

CASTL1-:    SQUARE^  THEATRE— ! 
Maurice  Jacobs  presents  the  Hebrew 
character  comedian,  Joe  Welch,  in 
"The  Peddler."  a  comedy  drama  in 
four  acts,  by  Hal  Reid.    The  cast: 

»j„„~r   T.  Harrison  UoHerti- 

« c"oZers.  :.v  ,-Ji.?r^«%n„";' 

-The  B«by''.  fe"wS 

.VlM  Mimm  jacobson  ''''  '' 

'    The  play  is  essentially  a  melodrama 


.-^lanii.  Citiur  acis  were  %  hy  Fiunk 
Ledent.  juggler,  and  Wells  Xorworth 
and  Moore. 

Xext  week  Jack  Xorworth  and  Toot.s 
Paka.  with  her  company  of  Hawaiian?, 
n  ill  be  anions  the  leading  attraclioi  v 


meioaraiiia,  , 
night   was  I*' 
spirit.  Mo-  '  o! 


yet  the  performance  last 
lacking  in  the  melodramatic 
ments  that  should  have  been  tense  often 
fell  flat:  the  approach  to  this  or  that 
turn  was  often  lethargic.  N'or  could 
the  heroic  work  of  Mr.  Welch,  v-vho 
gave  an  interesting  performance,  carry 
the  whole  show. 

Mr.  Reid  has  provided  an  entertain- 
ment that  treats  of  the  underworld  of 
Xew  York  city.  The  play  is  loose- 
jointed:  there  is  an  attempt  to  create 


the  arts  ana  J„ .V,   heap'd  uP- 

the  knowledge   vvc   have   neap  ..     ij^^^  j, 

ureal  study,  labor,  and  1°"*  f,  '  ^rt  of  the 
5,  indeed  a,^*^-*'''  .^.'^''o  hers  T  injured  , 

-^l^^^."^^-  InS"  improved 
others.   

j  Unseeing  Eyes. 

We  have  all  read  of  men  who.  walk- 
ing along  a  street  for  the  first  tlme^ 
and  without  apparent  thought,  could 
repeat  correctly  the  numbers,  the  names 
on  the  signs,  and  tell  of  the  articles  In 
shop  windows.  A  surprising  feat,  but 
1^  for  it  Is  said  of  Hortenslus, 

cotfnted  in  order  everytlUng  that^  was 
sold,  with  the  price  and  the  '«™« 
the  buyer:  and  by  an  account  that  had 
been  taken  of  them,  it  aPP<;'*;;^  "^f. 
he  was  not  mistaken  in  any  one  par 

"pew" of  us  are  so  observing.    An  ex- 


jointed:  there  is  an  attempt  to  create ;       Few  ot  ^^^^^  ^t  the  Cnion 

types,  yet  the  author  has  only  .succeed-  .  Pf '"^^"^  t^;^,^  °"'^hioh  showed  that  a 
cd    in  the  case  of  Abraham  Jacobson.  1  and  acute  minded 


Tree  and  Platform. 

As  the  V<orld  Wag.«: 
I  remember  that  my  mother  dressed 
■•^  in  a  suit  of  spotless  white  when  I 
>s   to  sp?ak   for  the  fir.st    time  in 
hool.    I  went  out  before  school  time 
,d  climbed  a  cherry  tree.    What  was 
■  r  dismay  when  she  saw  my  returning 
•lusers  and  jacket  all  a   vile  green, 
digiiation   overcamo   maternal  pride. 
1  ou  go  and  speak  your  piece  just  as 
u  are.  "    And  I  did.    A  punishment 
'  or.sf-  than  that  of  going  svipperless  to 
■d.  staying  in  my  room  while  the  boys 
ere  playing   yard-sheep,  or  even  the 

■  ngling  c'+used  by  a  ridlng-whlp. 
Ueverly.       GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 


Round  the  Tea  Ctips.  ! 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte.  arriving  In  Boston  I 
to  rehearse  for  our  pleasure, in  January] 
at  once  told  a  reporter  how  tea  should  i 
be  brewed,  "real  English  tea."    She  in-  | 
'  sists  on  a  large  quantity  of  tea  and 
'  thus  shows  the  traditional  extravagance 

■  of  a  prima  donna.    Aunt  Vashti,  a  re-  ! 
'  markable  housewife  famous  in  our  little 
i\-illage  for  her  tea.  cake,  preserves,  pies,, 
'puddings  and  the  consequently  necessary 

!  household  remedies,  allowed  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  tea  for  about  two  cups.  > 

I  .She  let  the  water  stand  from  three  to  , 

'four  minutes.    This  tea  was  made  in  a 
small  white  agate  pan.    After  standing 
for    the    time   named.    It   was  poured 
through  a  little  strainer  into  the  hot  ^ 
teapot  from  which  it  was  served.  Her 
favorite  tea  was  a  pure  China  Congou. 
Xex»  to  that  she  favored  Orange  Pe- • 
itoe     She  objected  to  Oolong  because, 
it  was  "full  of  nerves."  When  Ceylon , 
teas  were  recommended,  she  shook  Her  | 

i---  ^  .  _  -  :  -      "  —  , 

■  head  and  spoke  of  theine— no,  she  used  ] 
the  synonym  "caffeine."  In  the  mat-  j 
tor  of  tea  Aunt  Vashti  was  an  artist,  j 
not  merely  a  prima  donna. 

A  Sensitive  Soul. 

Jlr.  X.  W.  Hill  has  been  so  distressed 
by  hearing  an  "objectionable  pleonasm, 
•quite  all  right,"  "  that  he  writes  to  Notes 
and  Queries.    He  heard  the  horrid  phrase 
in  California  atout  two  years  ago  and 
supposed  it  was  of  "western  manufact- 
'    ure."    Indescribably  shocked,  he  sailed 
'    for  England.    "Since  my  return  to  this 
I    countrv,  however,   it  has   assailed  my 
ears  far  too  frequently,  being  uttered 

■  for  the  most  part  by  unsophif?ticated 
'  members  of  the  weaker  sex,  who  seem- 
'  inglv  look  upon  it  as  'recherche.'  " 

i  Mr.  Hill  Is  so  sensitive  that  he  should 
wear  ear  caps  Indoors  and  out.  Does 
he  alwavs  talk  on  stilts?  Does  he  always 

I  sav  "members  of  the  weaker  sex"  when 
he"  means  "woman"?  Was  It  necessary 
for  him  to  drop  into  French?  Did  the 

'  English  language,  of  which  he  is  a  sworn 

■  defender,  then  fail  him? 

i  Two  of  a  Name. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  has  found  out 
that  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  not  with- 
out a  duplicate— there  is  a  Liverpool  in 
Xova  Scotia,  also  one  in  Xew  South 
:  iS"ales.    Is  there  no  Liverpool    in  the 
i  Vnited   States?     We   are   far   from  a 
gazetteer.   The  Daily  Chronicle  thought 
i  the  town  of  Devizes  in  Wiltshire  was 
1  unique  in  tlils^  respect. 
I  DeviJ^es  alone 

la  the  world  has  no  double— Yorks.  Londons 

and  Parises  ....  ^ 

New  and  old  may  l)e  found  thiek-  ns  Smiths. 

Browns  or  Harrises. 
But  all  the  world  over  (at  least,  so  I  m  told) 

Devizes'^there  is.  and  that  is  the  old  one. 
1  BtU.  consulting  an  atlas  index  It 
learned  that  there  is  a  Devizes  In  Kan- 
sas. "A  glance  along  that  iierlcs  of 
1  squares  which  forms  the  counties  of  the 
Kansas  northern  border  suggests  how 
impossible  it  is  that  any  town,  man  or 
thing  worth  the  compliment  should  es- 
cape a  Xew  World  double.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  names  of  that  30-mile  strip: 
Gladstone,  Achilles,  Tully,  Hawkeye, 
Shibboleth.  Dresden,  Devizes,  Stuttgart^ 
Crow,  Xance,  Agra.  Kensington.  Athol, 
Lebanon.  Oasis.  Salem,  Athens.  Mont- 
rose, Paibens.  Republic.  Cuba.  Agenda, 
rivde.  Oreenleaf.  Washington,  Hanover 


and  in  this  case  the  credit  can  be 
more  appropriately  laid  at  the  door  of 
Mr  Welch.  Here  and  there  is  an  at-, 
tempt  at  the  speech  of  the  underworld, 
vet  we  have  heard  much  of  the  same 
dialogue  used  before  by  Bert  Leslie. 
And  then  Dr.  Aub,  in  his  haste  to  create 
the  "proper"  atmosphere,  carries  an 
obstetric  kit.  the  while  playing  the  j 
role  of  an  oculist.  .  j 

Abraham  Jacobsen.  a  pedler,  an  in- 
dustrious fellow,  has  opened  a  modest  ] 
'clothing  store,  after  years  of  labor  witli 
.the  pack.     His  son  is  sportloving  and 

i indolent,  and  yet  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
His  father's  advice  Ixires  him,  and  he 
succumbs  to  the  wiles  of  a  siren,  who 
later  turns  out  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
illegitimate  blind  child  succored  by 
Abraham.  The  son  denies  his  father  in 
the  presence  of  the  vampire  and  leaves 
the  parental  roof,  only  to  return,  intoxi- 
cated to  rob  his  father's  safe.  He  is 
shot  bv  his  father,  who  tells  the  police 
the  son  fell  attempting  to  save  him. 

Luck  turns  awav  from  the  father,  his 
babv  dies  the  day  he  is  to  be  dispos- 
sessed bv  the  husband  of  the  siren.  The 
latter  finally  yields  to  the  lure  of  opium, 
the  son  is  penitent,  has  turned  pedler  tn 
make  an  honest  dollar  himself,  the  I 
father  receives  a  long-expected  inherit- 
ance from  the  old  country,  and  the  son 
and  Sara,  his  first  love,  are  to  he  mar- 
'  ried.  .  , 

•  Mr  Welch  was  head  and  shoulders 
over  the  rest  of  the  cast.  He  played 
tlie  part  of  Abraham  quietly  and  with 
fine  reserve. 

Xo  doubt  Chuck  Conners,  could  he  re- 
turn for  a  moment  to  view  his  anaemic 
impersonator  of  last  evening,  would, 
shake  his  head  sadly  :  no  doubt  he  wouldj 
have  something  interesting  to  say. 

NATCGOODWIN 

Nat  C.  Goodwin  heads  this  \vet;iv  a 
bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  Two 
large  audiences  yesterday  showed 
that  there  is  curiosity  to  see  the  vet- 
eran actor.  Perhaps  this  curiosity, 
stimulated  by  the  fame  of  his  matri- 
monial adventures,  is  now  more  read- 
ily gratified  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Good- 
win in  evening  clothes,  smiling  and 
affable,  than  by  an  exhibition  of  his 
art  in  the  interpretation  .of  Shakes- 
perian  characters. 

The  actor,  in  cynical  mood,  told 
stories  and  joked  at  the  expense  or 
others  and  himself.  Recalled,  he  re- 
cited Kipling's  "Gunga  Din." 

The  bill  is  not  lacking  in  variety 
Merian's  dogs  is  an  act  that  excites  both 
wonder  and  commiseration.  Admirabl\ 
trained  and  dressed  in  soldier  and 
peasant  costumes  the  dogs  walk  on 
their  hind  legs  and  perform  various 
household  and  military  offices.  In 
charming   Swiss   settings   they   act  a 

■  little  play  and  Maj.  Black,  returning  to 
I  find  his  wife  in  company  with  a  rival 
\  metes  out  punishment. 

Mi-ss    Bunee    AVyde.    with  Franker 
Wood,  was  seductive  and  piquante  in  a 
con-.edv  on  board  .ship,    "l^iosperity."  a 
S  modern  morality  sketch,  was  well  acted 

■  by  Ezra  Matthews  and  his  company. 
The  well  known  Leightons  entertained 
in  comedv  and   songs.     A  spectacular 

,  feature  was  "The  Garden  of  Love."  an 
.  Egvptian  musical  sketch,  in  which  two 
'  lovers  who  have  quarrelled  are  reunited 
'  in  the  shadow  of  the  sphinx.  The  Bellc- 
'  Claire  Brothers  perform  extraordlnar> 
■'feats  of  strength  and  balancing.  besido< 


^Sg^^^^cir^et  C.W.  the  a.^^ 

feet^^o'r' thlurht"hfs!::^.  T^e  pamphlet 
that  records  this  experiment  is  an  in- 
teresting document  to  prove  the  fal- 
Ubih'tv  of  human  evidence  on  or  off  the 
a '"miliar  proof  of  carelessness 
in   observation:    that   of   drawing  ac- 

;;-r^^ne?nrros?ar--"^^ 

am  sur?  that  any  postal  niaiden  could 
t"l  me  a  dozen  penny  stamps  >»"lh  the 
wrong  head  on  them  and  send  me  a^a> 
™"nt^.  And  yesterday  J  » 
who  had  lived  for  years  in  happiness 
on  Haverstock  Hill,  and  coiildn  t  ell 
me  the  numl>er  of  steps  that  Jed  to  the 
front  door  of  his  own  house^  „f„leon 
is  told  of  a  man  at  a  club.  At  luncheon 
he  offered  a  pound  note  to  every  one 
at  the  table  who  could  answer  correctly 
theLeV  ery  day  '.-stions.  L  On  looking 
at  the  lace  of  a  penny  with  the  dated 
side  towards  you  and  the  date  at  the 
bottom,  does  the  head  of  the  Image 
on  the  coin  face  toward  your  left  hiad 
on  LUC  -lorVit''    '2   How  many 

or  towards  youi  ri^nL.  -. 
ribs  are  there  in  the  /cover  of  an  um- 
brella' 3  m  a  pack  of  cards  one  of 
the  kings  has  only  one  eye  visible- 
Sat  is.  his  profile  only  f  P;;™^; 
Which  of  the  kings  is  it?  4.  W  hich  ^a> 
do  the  seeds  In  the  core  of  an  apple 
point,  towards  the  stem  or  opposite  to 

**Our  answer  to  these  questions  pro-j 
pounded  by  the  Daily  Chronicle'.s  man 
wou  d  be  this:  The  clubman  must  be  a 
bore  outvving  the  teredo  or  ship  worm, 
we  wouW"  not  willingly  sit  at  meat  ^.th  . 
him  or  toss  a  pot  or  dram  a  stoup  in 
h  "  company.  As  for  the  umbrella  tnck, 
we  can  count  one  broken  rib  m  ours 
The  Daily  Chronicle  was  soon  at  it 
-a-ain  ''How  many  have  noticed  that 
the  head  of  George  V.  on  a  sovereign 
faces  the  left,  but  the  head  of  Edward^ 
Vll  faces  the  right?  The  position  alter- 
nates with  each  reign.  In  a  Pack  of 
■c^rds  there  are  three  picture  cards  which 
show  the  ptonie.  Do  you  know  the 
color  of  the  telegraphic  envelope  which 
vou  most  certainly  can  recognize  " 
is  a  pity  that  King  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  are  not  living  to  enjo> 
?h"s  hard  questioning.  Could  Solomon, 
b"  the  wav.  tell  offhand  the  size  of  hl3 
gioves.  undershirt  and  drawers. 

Found  Wanting. 
Reading  that    the  price  of  eggs  was 
steadily    80lag  up  *nd    a  dozen  tnUy 

fresh  ones  would  soon  bring  a  dollSJ'. 
we  wrote  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
asking  if  he  could  shed  any  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  scarcity.  We  have 
received  the  following  reply  pencilled 
on  a  postal  card: 

"GrJmaldi  affirms  (how  truly  1  know 
not.  says  Dr.  Derham)  that  some  women 
of  Megara  were  able  by  their  eyes 
alone  to  distinguish  eggs  laid  by  black 
hena  from  those  laid  by  white  oneS. 
Grimald.  dc  Lumln.  and  Color." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  at  times  disappoint- 
ing. 


Mr. 


The  Two  Clocks. 

I.>ancaster  asked  In  this  column, 


whether  two  pendulum  clocks  stop  on«| 
another  If  they  are*  set  side  hy  sl4fcl 
This  question  was  recently  put  by  SOOM 
one  In  Xotes  and  Queries.    In  reply  # 


lutauon  from  uies  on 

■iiund,"  VIII.  r  quoted: 
If  two  clocks  •         w  ith  peiuUilums  of 
he  same  period  of  vibration  be  placed 
isainst  the  same  wall,  and  if  one  ol 
he  clocks  be  set  goiqs  and  the  other 
not,    the    ticks    of   the   moving  clock, 
'ransmitted  through  the  wall,  will  start 
-3  neighbor.    The  pendulum,  moved  by 
!   single   tick,   swings  through  an  ex- 
tremely minute  arc,  but  it  returns  to 
the  limit  of  its  swing  just  in  time  to 
receive  another  impulse.   By  the  contin- 
uance of  this  process,  the  impulses  so 
add  themselves  together  as  finally  to 
set  the  clock  a-going."  ; 


Models  for  Coins. 

It  is  not  known  which  one  of  Charles 
ll.'s  "lady  friends"— the  Duchess  of 
i;ic'hniond,  the  Duchess  of  Cli'veland.  or 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth— sat  for 
the  effigy  of  Britannia  on  English 
bronze  coins;  but  the  St.  George  on  the 
.-overeign  was  modelled  by  Pistrucci, 
who  took  for  his  subject  an  Italian 
waiter.  This  is  apropos  of  a  question 
raised  as  to  the  identity  of  the  effigies 
of  women  on  our  coins.  Years  ago 
there  was  an  outcry  because  two 
women  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  a  de- 
termined notoriety  were  said  to  have 
lent  their  faces  to  shinplaster  currency 
then  in  vogue. 

By  PWILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  —  First 
performance  In  Boston  of  "The 
Silent  Witness,"  a  play  In  a  prologue 
end  three  acts  hy  Otto  Hauerback. 
Played  at  the  Longacre  Theatre,  New 
York,  Aug.  10,  1916. 

Sarah  Blakel.v  May  McOabe 

Norman   Blakf^lT  .Tohn  HoilBton 

Helen  Hastings'  Bmelie  Pollnl 

ElRsh.T  Darid  Hlgfjins 

Pud  Morgan  Donald  Gallaher 

tanot  Kigsby  .Mirian  Doyle 

John  Pelham  Paul  EvOTton 

Ruth  Pelham  Maud  Gilbert 

Mr.  WPlrlon  D*  Witt  Jenninae 

[\"ilhnr  Weldon  "Will  Gregory.  Jr. 

Richard  Hforgan  Henry  Kolker 

3r.  Wilej  Theodore  Kchnvald 

Kntn  S.  Hatakeualia 

Tlggins  Will  H.  Gregory 

This  play  la  a  melodrama  for  the  most 
tart  clumsily  told,  but  with  well  t.p- 
uovpd  and  strong  situations,  which.  In 
pite  of  sentimentality  and  crude  verbal 
xpression,  Interested  and  excited  a  large 
udience.    The  old  tag,  "Richard,  he  is 
our  son;  save  him."  is  still  potent.  Al- 
hough  there  Is  no  trial  scene  on  the 
tage,  the  play  by  its  motive  suggests 
""I.e    Coupable"    of   Coppla   and.  more 
lintly,  the  ending  of  "Madame  X." 
Mf'len    Hastings   had   fallen   in  love 
Hi  Richard  Morgan  when  the  latter 
nt  college.    They  anticipated  the 
"mn  sanction  of  the  church,  or  even 
it  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  so  when 
news  came  that  Richard  had  met 
1 1  h  In  the  burning  of  the  dormitory. 
]•  11  was  In  a  Bad  predicament.  She 
it  out  West  to  a  ranch.    The  son 
1    of  their  love  entered  a  college 
H  his  father  had  supposedly  met 
l  ate.   There  he  was  taunted  by  Wil- 
Weldon  with  Illegitimacy,  for  there 
I  story  that  he  was  the  eon  of  one 

■  ly.  a  thief,  who  as  a  bank  olerk 
»  .'^uitor  of  young  Morgan's  mother. 

r.ichard  did  not  perish  in  smoke 
riarae.  On  the  contrary,  he  became 
-tiict  attorney  and  a  candidate  for 
;-'o^•ernorship.    It  was  the  duty  of 

■  iff ice  to  prosecute  young  Morgan, 
11  1 :<i  of  killing  Wilbur  by  hlttlnff 
1  with  a  stick.    The  assistant  dis- 

I  f  attorney  thought  he  had  a  strong 

U  was  also  his  opinion  that  a 
ru  t  attorney  should  conviot  at  any 
,■  r. 

i  r2:an.  now  betrothed  to  another, 
,  ^  of  the  nobler  opinion:  that  the  first 

It^   of  his  office  was  to  find  out  the 

II  til.  Helen  appeared  to  save  her  boy. 
!■  Ii.ird  reproached  her  for  not  answer- 
-  hi^  letters  and  running  away  with 

•  thiof.    She  exculpated  hersel'f.  The 

■  ■  'i  Til  then  was  to  save  young  Mor- 
ri.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  tes- 
'I my  of  young  Janet  Rigsby  and  the 

•  lo.scopic  investigations  of  a  learned 
I'  sician.  who  proved  that  Wilbur  giv- 
1   to  (iKarettes  and  sporting  a  wrist 

ii.-h,  was  anaemic  and  not  slain  by 

.'iti.k.  Meanwhile,  Helen  had  lied 
=     than  once  to  .save  the  father  and 

■  ir  .son.  But  after  Richard's  betrothed 
il  sracefully  retired,  and  after  John 

I.    zealous  assistant  district  attorney' 
Id   made  his  forced  exit,   the  lovers 
ere    reunited,    and    Richard  brought 
,wn  the  curtain  by  saying  that  "Bud" 
JS    somo  boy."  Thu.s  there  is  what  is 
muhu  ly  known  as  a  happy  ending 
Tho  prolo.gue  is  dull  and  the  nr.st  act  ' 
owu.^'  scones  ne.ar  the  college  librarv 
feei,!e  and  tiresome.    Afterwards  n 
>'  of  the  artles.s  construction.  In  spite 
eouditions   that  exist  only   iri  TlM 
^.  lodrania,  the  play  holds  the'attent  on 
l.-pe  audience  was  quick  to  reward 
liHioTis  actions  and  .speeches 
•  -  it  looked  as  ,f  theLsKsta't-d^  trTct 

•  "n.'y  would  be  roundly  hissed  thl 
'  ..SI  tribute  that  can  b^e  pafd  to  ^n 

.111-  lakmg  the  part  of  the  villain  or 
inoxot-ablo  .n  a  disagreeable  office 
,th  a  less  capable  company  this  clav 
t-uld    l,e  preposterous  and  boresome'^ 
4-    Kolker  ployed  the  part  of  Richard 
.  ilv  and  plausibly,  without  melodra 
1  lie  exaggeration,  without  a  too  de 
I   M.fc   appeal   to   the  audience.  His 
1,  .  iiiK  and  his  voice  wore  agreeab  « 
>ii  t  ,o  last  act,  when  he  suddlnl^be! 
lie   the  Dosseaaojl  of  what  Artemus 


voice."  In  fact,  in  this  act  Mr.  itoiker 
displa.yfid  an  assortment  of  voices  which 
did  not  at  all  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
his  diction.  Mr.  Everton  was  a  forceful, 
malignant  a'ssistant.  Mr.  Kehrw'ald 
contributed  an  excellent  bit  of  charac- 
ter acting  as  the  physician.  Young  Mr. 
liallaher  succeeded  where  many  w'ould 
have  failed.  He  waa'boylsh.  yet  manly. 
fHls  rhetorical  explosion  had  true  dra- 
jmatic  force. 

•Mr.  Higgins  as  Rigsby,  the  sympa- 
jfhetic  and  sententious  man  of  all  work 
ion  the  college  .grounds,  won  immediately 
ithe  favor  of  the  audience,  although  the 
dramatist  was  not  fortun.'ife  in  t'-ie  sup- 
posedly humorous  lines  aili  tir,!  to  him 
and  Miss  Blakely,  played  h,\  .Miss  :\Ic-- 
Cahe.  The  caddislmi  ss  of  "Wilbur  was 
well  evpressed  by  .Mr.  (;r,  i;,iry.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings had  little  oji|.ortunl ty  of  display- 
ing his  ability.  Miss  Polini,  ineffective 
In  the  prok,~ue — here  the  dramatist  was 
groatl.\-  to  blame — was  not  unduly  hys- 
terical in  a  hysterical  part.  Miss  Ttnvi^ 

was  unaffect'eaiy  Birllsh  as  ^1^^%.'^^^''. 
w»8  fond  of  "Bud,"  and  thought  Wilbw 
horrid,  although  he  bad  invited  her  to 
go  with  him  on  Joy  rides. 


une  of  his  eyes  was  bottlc-,?reen. 
And  the  other  eye  wa.s  out,  my  dear. 


Liverpool  Jarge. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

And  why  shouldn't  a  man  use  his 
wooden  leg  to  brain  an  enemy?  Wouldn't 
it  be  his  natural  weapon?  Not  a  word. 
Of  course  it  would.  I  mind  a  ship-mate 
of  mine,  a  savage  from  New  London, 
down  on  the  ship's  articles  u?  cook  bur 
a  handy  man  and  willing,  with  i.uily  one  • 
arm,  having  had  the  other  burned  away 
in  the  bight  of  an  out-running  line 
with  a  big  bull  sperm  at  the  other  end. 
He  had  a  wooden  stump  with  three  steel 
hooks  at  the  end,  kept  always  shiny 
and  neat  and  very  thetty  he  was  with 
'em  either  in  the  k'  lil'  >  or  aloft.  I  saw 
him  once  ungut  n  Lri.-'  :ir  in  Liverpool 
4ou's  place  in  Sydney  as  tidy  as  you 
like.  Could  he  have  done  such  with  the 
hand  the  devil  gave  him?  He  could  not. 

But  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  about  Liver- 
pool Jarge,  no  connection  with  Lou. 
Jarge  was  a  one-eyed  man,  the  other 
having  been  knocked  out  by  a  bucko 
mate  with  a  belaying  pin.  A  little  man 
he  was  and  steady  and  soft-tempered 
like  myself,  and  we  shipped  together 
.six  voyages,  no  less.  Jarge  had  two 
Iiolibies:  One  was  lais  tattooing  and  the 
other  was  his  glass  eyes.  Ashore  with 
his  pay,  Jarge  wouldn't  get  decently 
drunk. "  Not  him.  He'd  head  in  at  the 
nearest  tattoo  professor  and  have  some 
decoration  put  on  him.  Covered  he 
was  from  neck  to  heel  with  beautiful 
birds  and  snakes  and  women  and  Christ 
on  the  cross  done  by  a  Jap  between  his 
shoulders  to  keep  the  devils  off.  I  mind 
the  day  I  climbed  three  pair  of  stairs  to 
a  tattooer's  room  in  Whitechapel,  and 
Jarge  had  his  last  empty  spot,  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  filled  in  with  what  the  man 
said  was  a  likeness  of  the  evil  eye.  And 
Jarge  cried  because  he  "was  all  filled  up 
and  hadn't  any  more  white  skin  left, 
leastways  not  that  would  take  ink. 
Talking  of  the  eye,  one  thing  led  to  an- 
other, and  tb.e  professor  took  us  down 
to  a  'glas.s  blower  a  floor  below,  and 
there  was  where  Jarge  got  the  glass  eye 
habit.  The  glass  blower  was  a  Hun- 
ssiian  foreigner  and  an  artist  if  I  do 
.'^.TN  it,  what  with  gawdy  birds  and  full- 
l  ig.tced  ships  done  out  of  spun  glass  and 
a  line  of  fancy  glass  eyes  on  the  side  ail 
done  by  himself.  Jarge  had  been  wear- 
ing an  old  eye  he'd  picked  up  some- 
wliere  in  'Frisco  that  didn't  match,  and 
when  the  man  offered  to  make  him  a 
I  l-,  niitiful  one  of  red  with  a  white  star 
i  II.  ;lie  middle  for  a  pound  he  ordered  it, 
'  ,  I  V  much  taken  with  the  idea  and 
pleased  as  Punch.  Next  day  he  went 
back  and  ordered  two  more,  one  blue 
with  a  kind  of  a  white  snake,  and  one 
EK  cn  with  a  yellow  cross,  the  "whole 
i  r  rning  to  three  pound  ten. 

]  (liiin't  see  Jarge  for  five  years  after 
iliat.  We  happened  to  meet  next  in 
London  again  and  he  had  a  collection 
of  eyes,  a  doiien  or  more,  three  or  four 

for  every  time  ashore,  and  said  ~ne  \vii.> 
the  pride  of  the  forecastle  every  ship 
he  saileil  on.  I  "went  up  with  Jarge 
wiiile  he  placed  his  regular  order,  but 
the  novelty  was  off  and  lie  was  hard 
to  please.  So  the  glass  man  offers  to 
make  a  genuine  evil  eye.  the  tattooed 
one  being  no  Kood  whatever,  eoveied  up 
with  a  shirt.  -And  that  I'lea.-ed  Jarge. 
And  the  man  .s.m!  li.  i\  ould  make  the 
eye  hollow  and  liii  ii  villi  a  deadly  poi- 
.''on.  And  that  ph  i.  ed  Jarge,  too,  be- 
cause he  -said  aii,\oiie  might  yet  where 
he'd  want  to  coinmit  .=  iii.  i.le  ;ind  all 
he'd  have  to  do  w.ns  iiite  tlie  eye  and 
die  quick.  We  signed  .ilni.inl  the  same 
.ship,  the  Dunreagli  '".istle,  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  day  before  we  sailed 
Jiiige  got  his  eye  .und  it  was  a  work  of 
ai  t  if  I  do  say  it.  It  was  built  in  rings 
of  different  colors  running  down  to  a 
little  red  spot  in  the  centre  and  was 
hollow  and  filled  with  a  white  liquid 
nnd  very  theftily  .sealid  with  a  thin 
glaze  of  glass  behind.  V.'hen  >  ou  looked 
at  it  hard,  the  rings  ran  together  and 
the  red  spot  stuck  out  and  fair  gave 
you  the  creeps.  It  co.st  the  amazing 
sum  of  two  pound  ten  which  Jarge  paid 
cheerfully. 

■*\'ell  we  hadn't  cleared  the  Straits  be- 
fore Jarge  had  tried  the  eye  on  every 
man  In  our  watch  and  the  carpenter  and 
III    I-  ■  '    and  the  boy  and  they  .all  li,r 
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brain    him.       All    but   a    liUii     eoeiaivy  | 
named  Bell  and,  known  as  Ding  Dong.  | 
He  fair  shrlvelied  up"  and  near  went 
mad.   And   that  pleased  Jarge.,  j 
Jarge  kept  piittins  the  eye  on  Ding  j 
Dong    until    he    thought    he    was    be-  | 
witched.    The  other  men  told  him  to  I 
steal  the  eye  and  he  tried  it.  but  Jarge  j 
was  too  thefty  for  him.  And  Ding  Dong  i 
got  to  believe  the  only  way  to  lift  the  j 
spell  was  to  get  the  eye.    You  wouldn't  ] 
believe  the  lengths  he  went,   even  to  | 
trying  to  scoop  the  tjiing  when  Jarge 
was  a.sleep,  he  having  taken  to  wearing 
It  all  the  time.    It  got  after  a  while  so 
Jarge  got  to  hate  the  Cockney  and  be- 
lli  od  in  the  eye  himself  and  hoped  to 
1.1 !  I  Ding  Dong  with  it  before  the  voy- 
,a,£:e  was  over  if  he  had  luck.    Which  he 
1  did  at  Port  Said.   We  were  laying  there 
in  the  roadstead  and  Jarge  was  aloft 
sitting  on  a  foot  rope  scraping  a  spar 
when    something    fetched    loo.sed  and 
down  come  Jarge  40  foot  head  first  on 
a  teak  deck  and  scrunched  his  nob  like 
an  eggshell.      His  eye  rolled    out  and 
Ding  Dong  grabbed-  it  up  and  the  mate 
come  running  up  and  Ding  Dong  popped 
the  eye  in  his  mouth.    In  about  a  min- 
ute he  falls  on  the  deck  and  gave  a 
couple  of  shivers  and  died.    There  was 
a  good  deal  of  mysetry  about  it.  The 
mate  figured  Jarge  must  have  hit  Ding 
Dong  in  the  fall.    I  knew  better.  He'd 
bitten  into  the  eye.    But  I  said  nothing. 
So  you  see  a  glass  eye  can  be  just  as 
fatal  as  a  wooden  leg.  . 
1       JOHN  SAVAGE  SHAGHELLTON. 
'    44V4  Condor  street,  East  Boston. 
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When  "vi'e  were  schoolboys  we  stumbled 
over  the  pronunciation  of  Kilimanjaro, 
which  had  a  strange  fascination,  as  did 
the  words  "Mountains  of  the  Moon." 
Not  till  a  day  or  two  ago  did  we  learn 
that  the  towering  peak  of  Kllinian.jaro, 
19,312  feet  high,  was  known,  to  the  Ger- 
man in  Africa  as  "Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Spitze."  The  story  runs  as  follows: 
"When  East -Africa  was  being  parti- 
tioned in  18S8  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
British  government  that  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  now  the  Kaiser,  had  a  burn- 
ing desire  that  the  great  summit  first 
seen  by  the  German  Johannes  Rebmann 
should  fall  within  the  German  frontier 
line.  Being  a  good-natured  statesman. 
Lord  Salisbury  consented  to  the  diver- 
sion of  the  straight  line  across  the 
mountain  so  that  the  heart's  desire  of 
the  prince  might  be  attained."  And 
now  the  ambition  of  the  Kaiser  that  his 
name  should  ever  be  associated  "with  the 
mighty  peak  has  fallen  with  the  loss  of 
the  capital  of  German  East  Africa. 

The  ambition  was  human.  What 
selectman  in  a  village  wouid  not  re- 
joice if  the  little  hill  behind  the  academy 
were  named  after  him  instead  of  being 
called  Green,  or  Wood,  or  Blueberry? 
No  doubt  Dr.  Cook  frets  because  Mt 
McKinley  does  not  bear  his  name.  How 
many  bright  eyed  boys  can  tell  why 
the  mountains  "Whitney,  Elbert,  Mit- 
chell, Hood,  Mansfield,  Rogers,  Gamiett. 
Hyndman  were  so  named?  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  commonwealth  there  is 
no  dispute  over  the  man  that  gave  l.'is 
name  to  Holyoke  mountain,  but  how^ 
about  Mount  Tom?  How  about  the 
hills  named  Warner  and  Toby?  Why 
should  the  highest  mountain  in  Georgia 
be  called  Brasstown  Bald?  How  did 
Guyot  happen  to  give  his  name  to  a 
mountain  In  Tennessee?  Does  little  Wil- 
lie know  that  Kofeclusko  is  thus  honored 
in  New  South  Wales? 

Indian  nam.es  should  always  be  pre- 
served. Mt.  Marcy  is  more  imposing  to 
us  when  it  is  named  in  the  Indian 
language.  Chocorua  appals  to  us  more 
than  this  of-  that  mountain  of  the 
"Presidential  Range."  There  are  names 
not  Indian  that  have  their  significance: 
Whiteface,  Sugarloaf,  Cobble,  Hurri- 
cane, Nipple,  the  Gothic,  Bald,  Giant  of 
the  "Valley,  Camel's  Hump;  but  why 
Equinox?  The  vanity  of  man  is  limit- 
less, and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  too  often 
tasteless.  Some  prosperous  patent 
medlcln  man,  some  manufacturer  suc- 
ceeds in  driving  out  an  Indian  or  other- 
wise descriptive  name  of  a  mountain 
and  swells  and  struts  as  he  looks  at 
Mullen's  Peak;  or  the  old  name  of  a 
little  town,  one  that  has  historical 
associations,  is  changed  to  Jenkins's 
Junction  or  Smithersville. 


biov.n  hue,  lighter  or  deeper  at  pleas- 
ure. They  are  then  scented  by  being 
placed  in  a  box  together  with  the  root 
of  the  Florence  Iris  In  powder  during 
several  days,  after  which  thev  may  be 
used  as  tea.  The  Imitation  is  said  to 
be  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  those  who 
are  not  informed  of  the  preparation." 

This  reminds  me  that  a  tobacconist  in 
England  has  advertised  for  good  leaves 
of  the  plane  tree  and  lilac.  Brlti.sh  herb 
tobacco  is  no  new  thing,  and  it  may 
now  be  obtained  of  herbalists  in  Lon- 
don. In  a  "Dictionary  of  Terms  Used 
in  Medicine  and  the  Ballateral 
ScletMies,"  by  Hoblyn  (1835),  it  is  men- 
Jtioncd  -under  "Quack  Medicines":  "The 
(basis  of  this  is  coltsfoot.  This  appears 
[to  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  for 
'the  same  plant  was  smoked  through  ;i 
reed  In  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  expectation."  A 
Mr.  Robert  Pierpoint  commenting  on 
herb  tobacco  says:  "Such  habit  as  there 
may  have  been  of  smoking  a  medicinal 
preparation  of  coltsfoot,  etc.,  may  ac- 
count to  some  extent  for  the  prevalence 
i  of  spittoons  In  smoking  rooms  up  to 
some  years  ago— utensils  now  passing 
Into  oblivion."  Mr.  Pierpoint  is  evident- 
ly a  serious  person.  But  to  go  back  to 
tea. 

Whenever  tea-drinking  is  discussed,  we 
find  the  stock  quotation  from  Cowper 
and  the  expected,  inevitable  allusion  to 
Dr.  Johnson  (Samuel,  not  Herkimer). 
Let  me  quote  verses  that  are  not  so 
familiar.  The  first  were  written  by  ; 
Waller  on  some  tea  commended  by  | 
Catherine  of  Braganza: 

The  best  of  herbs  and  best  of  queens  we  owe  i 
To  that  bold  nation,  whicli  the  way  did  show' 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  does  rise.  i 

The  muees'  friend.  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid 
Repress  the  vapours  which  the  head  invadei  ' 
And  keeps  the  palace  of  the  soul  serene.  | 

The  other  quotation  is  from  Dean 
Swift's  "Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady,"  | 
which  so  pleased  Charles  Reade  that  in 
"ivriting  "The  Wandering  Heir"  he  bor- 
rowed liberally  from  it  without  giving 
credit:  ^ 

Let  me  now  eurvey  [ 
Our  madam  o'er  her  evening  tea,  ' 
Surrounded  with  the- noisy  clans 
Of  prudes,  coquettes,  and  harridan*. 
.Vow  voices  over  voices  rise. 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies. 
They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute; 
No  sinale  tongue  one  moment  miite; 
.Ml  m:id  to  apoak  and  none  to  heaflien, 
very  lapdog  barliing. 
ring  makes  a  louder  din 
\  es  o'er  a  cup  of  gin; 
1  III-  !•  s  I  he  i-abble  roar  and  rail! 
Wlien  drunk  with  sour  election  ale. 
Manchester,       LORENZO  SWETT. 

The  Ni  '  "1  in  k  l^  .i  iiing  Post  in  an  ed- 
itorial article  "Community  Music"  states 
that  "in  .\merica  as  a  whole  'commu- 
nity interest  in  music  has  hitherto 
been  too  inucli  merely  the  interest  of 
German  and  other  foreign  elements. 
.  .  .  The  choral  societies  historically 
prominent  in  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal music,  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  Boston,  the  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society  (founded  on  the  model 
of  one  in  Breslau),  and  various  middle- 
Western  bodies,  were  largely  estab- 
lished by  foreign  bodies." 

This  statement  -nith  regard  to  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  is 
wildly  incorrect.  The  writer  should . 
read  the  history  of  this  society.  The 
story  is  extant  and  writtei-i  in  very 
choice  English. 


At  the  Tea  Table. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

So  Miss  Teyto  prefers  the  English  way 
of  brewing  tea  to  the  American  manner. 
I  have  been  told  that  English  women  use 
the  same  tea  leaves  over  and  over  again. 
When  I  have  had  tea  in  En.^land,  It  was 
very  strong  and  bitter,  as  though  It  had 
been  st.-eped  for  hours  on  a,  sio\-e.-  Is 
it  not  true  that  -when  tea  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  man.v  boiled  tlie 
leaves  in  a  kettle  and  served  it  as 
spinacliH\'lth  salt  and  butter? 

Wa  fead  that  even  la  the  shock  of 

battle  the  English  soldier  must  have  his 
tea,  even  It  there  is  no  accompanying 
hot  buttered  toast  and  jam.  How  times 
are  changed  since  Shadwell  -wrote  his 
comedy,  "The  Stock  Jobbers."  in  -which 
he  speaks  of  the  tea  table  "ready  for  the 
women  and  men  that  live  like  women. 
Your  fine-bred  men  of  England,  as  they 
call  'em,  are  all  turned  women." 
^  In  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  articles 
called  "Panorama"  I  found  a  curious 
passage  that  is  now  pertinent:  "A  per- 
son at  Verdun  has  discovered  a  method 
of  Imitating  Chinese  tea,  by  heating 
the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam  In  a  new 
eai-tV|,=,n  vessel,  placed  in  the  "lidst  of 
'     I'  'iial'-.r   till   the^-  red  a 


Another  Cup  of  Tea. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Let  me  add  a  word  to  the  remarks 
about  tea. 

I  saw  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum a  teapot  which  was  presented  by 
I  Lord  George  Berkeley  to  the  East 
I  India  Company.  It  Is  said  to  be  the 
i  earliest  teapot  known,  and  the  date 
i]670  Is  given.  This  pot  is  shaped  like  a 
!  coffee  pot. 

My  grandmother,  a  singularly  well- 
Ibred  old  lad.v,  and  her  women  friends 
! Always  poured  tea  from  cup  to  saucSr 
jand  drank  from  the  saucer,  which  was 
'very  thin  but  of  a  generous  size.  In  too 
many  hotels,  and  even  In  some  private 
houses,  the  cups  are  too  thick.  A  sensi- 
tive person  finds  the  tea  ser\-ed  in  them 
tasteless.   As  for  that,  few  women  know 
how  to  brew  tea.    As  a,  rule  it  is  too , 
strong.    For  this  and  other  reasons  I 
prefer  ale  in  its  native  pewter.  Perhaps 
I  was  aided  in  this  choice  by  an  entrj- 
In  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
July  «,  1746.  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
li  lea-\-ing  off  the  drinking  of  tea  as  an 
j  example  to  the  poorer  Methodists,  think- 
ing 1;  would  prevent   great   expense  of 
healtli.  time   and  money.      "The  first 
three  days  my  head  ached  more  or  less,  : 
all  day  long;   and  I  was  half  asleep  . 
from  morning  to  night.    The  third  day,  I 
on   Wednesday   in   the   afternoon,    my , 
memory  failed  almost  entirely.    In  the ' 
evening  I  sought  my  remedy  in  prayer. 
On    Thursday    morning   m.v  headache 
was  gone;  my  memory  -was  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  I  have  found  no  inconven- 
ience, but  a  sensible  benefit  in  several 
respects,  from  that  very  day  to  this." 

Yet  according  to  this  journal  tea  -was 
beneficial  in  a  case  cited  by  Wesley 
In  the  preceding  May,  an  "amazing  in- 
stance of  distress."  A  sensible  young 
woman,  who  had  constantly  attended 
church,  lay  She  belle^-^-  ■ 

the  devil  h;  id  body.  * 


,  1 
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swallowed  anything,  she  cried  out 

Willi  swallowing  rtrp  nnd  hrlniston*-.  " 

over  2rt  daya  she  took  noihlng  but  ' 
T.     She  hod  no  sleep  dny  or  niBht.  ' 

lay  cni  slnB  and  hlasphenilng,  tear-  ! 
'ler  clothea.  and  whatever  she  could  ; 

(i   In   pieces.     Wesley  prayed  with 

"In  a  few  days  after,  she  began  [ 
I  Ink 

turned 


'In  a  few  days  after,  she  began 
ik  a  Utile  tea    .    .    .    afterwards  L 
irned  her  heaviness  Into  Jov."  f 
HIT.ARY  MRECHl'M.  I 


■TUiIca  Plain. 


A  Corslcan  Memory. 

I 

■IP  A\'orld  W'acs:  1 
1  was  Interested  In  the  rutn&rka  about  I 

t)io   ca  relegsne.ss   shown   1)y    persons  in 
'M-\insr  familiar,  daily  things.  Mom- 
no  do\ibt.  I'an  be  cultivated,  but  to 
sre.1t  majority  of  those  conspicuous 
■ills  respect  it  is  a  birthright.    I  re- 
inar.y  astounding  feat.s  of  memory 
"ded    in   the   books,   especially  the 
of   a   young:  Corsican,   Ills  name 
pes  nie,  who  went  to  Paris  to  stud>- 
ihe  civil  law.   Hi.s  fame  spread  through- 
out the  i  lty.  so  that  Murotus  was  eager 
to  put  him  nn   trial.    With  others  he 
dictated  to  the  Corslcan  two  or  three 
thousand  words,  some  Latin,  some  Greek, 
some  "barbarous,"  all  without  any  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  niqny  of  them 
without  any  meaning.    When   he  was 
weary  with  dictating,  the  Corsican  asked 
for  more ;  but  Muretus  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  if  he  could  repeat  only  one 
half  of  the  words  already  written  down. 
The   Cor.sican   repeated   all   the  words 
without  hesitation  in  the  order  in  which 
they   had  been   dictated.    Then   he  re- 
peated   tfiem    backward  :    and    at  last 
named  only  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  so 
on.    He  told  Muretus,  who  says  he  was 
no  boaster,  that  this  was  only  a  slight 
affair.    And   this   Corslcan   taught  one 
Franclscus  Mollnus,  a  noble  Venetian, 
whose  memory  was  naturally  weak,  in 
the  space  of  seven  days  to  repeat  500 
'  names    with   the   utmost   ease   and  in 
I  whatever  order  he  pleased. 

Beverly.       GEORQB  P.  BOLIVAR. 


A  Prisoner's  Poem. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
'     In  the  Star  of  Hope  of  June,  19 IS,  the 
periodical  published  at  Sing  Sing  prison, 
the  reader  will  find  a  very  tender  poem 
written  by  No.  65368  and  entitled: 
TBE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT. 
I. 

There's  a  street  called  Straight,  Oh:  mother 
mine. 

You  told  me  of  In  the  olden  time. 
When  I  sat  on  j-our  knee  so  ileht  and  free. 
And  your  sweet  brown  eyes  looked  down  on  me. 
Tie  night  shades  fell  and  there  in  the  Are 
I  saw  your  yeamlnp  heart  s  desire, 
.\s  you  pointed  at  the  cheery  flame 
.^nd  showed  me  the  street  that  led  to  fame.  ' 
"The  street  called  Straight,"  you  called  It 
dear. 

Oh!  mother  mine,  it  was  your  prayer. 

II. 

There's  a  street  called  Straight,  Oh.'  heart  of 
mine. 

\Vhen  we  strolled  through  fields  of  love  sub- 
lime 

That  led  us  to  b  leafv  hower. 
Where  we  talked  long  In  the  witching  bonr-,^ 
.\nd  yon  leaned  op  m.v  arm  and  showed  me 
the  gale 

TSat  led  away  from  the  street  called  Straight. 
And  you  warned  me  there  of  the  danger  where 
.\  detour  led  from  this  street  so  fair; 
And  you  seem^rt  so  glad  as  we  sauntered  on. 
Oh:  heart  of  mine,  1  loved  your  song. 

III. 

■1     re's  a  street  called  Straight,  Ob',  friend  of 
mine. 

•  1  left  one  day  In  my  youthful  prime, 
'  !he  vain  detour  thet  proved  a  snare 

the  labyrinth  of  n  low  despalr 
■  re  I  p'.umbf'd  the  depths  of  every  fate 
-"o  ag.iln  the  street  called  Straight, 
mother  mine,  Ob:  heart  of  mine, 
frlf-nd  "f  mine  In  an  oM^n  time. 
.  "how  nic  thi'  rond.  If  it's  not  too  laie. 
!ead  me  back  to  the  street  called  Strni::iit 
!ere  In  this  tender  poem  are  foun-^ 
f;lns  mejiiories   of  love   and  honoi 
-.  but  through  It  all  there  breath'- 
iiite  faith  In  God's  nierc.v  and  for- 
•upss.     "The   hand    that   helps  th. 
•^11,  God  loves  the  best  of  all." 
lO.^KPH  .\r.\TTHJE\V  SULLIVAN. 
•  "jton. 


Mr.  A.  Easlefleki  Hull  s  translation  of 
M.  Romain  Holland's  "Handel"  is  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
There  are  four  illustrations  which  are 
not  in  the  French  volume.  There  is  also 
a  bibliography.  The  translator  has  pro- 
vided an  index  which  the  original  un- 
fortunately lacks." 

Mr.  Hull's  translation  is  not  always 
fluent.  At  times  It  is  contused  or  clumsy. 
He  is  known  to  some  as  a  valiant  cham- 
pion of  Scriabin  and  Schoenberg,  also 
as  the  author  of  an  interesting,  one 
might  say  entertaining,  treatise  on  har- 
mony, ultra-modern  harmony.  To  the 
present  volume  he  contributes  a  short 
preface.  -'Here  in  England  we  are  sup- 
posed to  know  our  Handel  by  heart,  but 
It  is  doubtful  whether  we  do.  Who  can 
say  fro.n  memory  the  titles  of  even  six 
of  his  39  operas,  from  whence  may  be 
culled  many  of  his  choicest  flowers  of  | 
memory?"  Mr.  Hull  quotes  Saint-Saens, 
who  has   compared   the  position   of  a  ; 


oratorii.  by  Handel  to  ih.il  ot  .i  man 
who  sotmht  to  settle  with  his  family  in 
a  mansion  that  has  been  uninhabited 
for  centuries.  The  music  Is  different  al- 
together from  that  to  which  he  has 
been  accu.siomed.  "No  nuances,  no  bow- 
ing, frequently  no  indication  of  rate, 
and  often  merely  a  'sketched-in'  bass. 
Tradition  only  could  guide  him,  and  the 
English,  who  alone  could  have  pre- 
served this,  he  considers,  have  lost  it." 
]s  Salnt-^aens  correct  in  his  statement 
that  Handel's  music  is  without  indica- 
tions of  nuances?  RcUand  finds  the 
range  of  Handel's  nuances  "extremely 
varied;  pianissimo,  piano,  mezzo  piano, 
mezzo  forte,  un  poco  piu  F,  un  poco  F, 
forte,  fortissimo  are  in  the  scores.  "We 
never  find  the  orchestral  crescendo  and 
descrescendo,  which  hardly  appears 
marked  expressly  until  the  time  of  Gom- 
mcUl,  and  the  school  of  Mannheim ;  but 
tliora  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  practised 
long  before  it  was  marked  in  the  music." 
The  President  de  Brosses  wrote  in  1739 
i  rom  Rome :  "'The  voices  like  the  vio- 
lins used  with  li.pht  and  shade,  with  un- 
ronscious  swelling  of  sound,  which  aug- 
ments the  force  from  note  to  note,  even 
to  a  very  high  degree,  since  its  use  as  a  j 
nuance  is  extremely  sweet  and  touch-  * 
Inu."^  Holland  goes  on  to  say:  "And  I 
endless  examples  occur  in  Handel  of 
long  crescendi  and  diminuendi  without 
ii.5  expression  being  marked  in  the  ! 
•  scores."  He  notes  another  form  of  cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo  on  the  same  note 
common  in  Handel's  time.  But  to  go  , 
lack  to  Mr.  Hull  s  preface. 

Speaking  of  the  attention  shown  by 
Uolla»ci  towards  Zachau.  the  teacher  of  | 
Handel,  Mr.  Hull  remarks;    "M.  Rolland  | 
rightly    gives    due    importance    to    the  | 
consideration  of  this  old  master's  teach-  1 
i:igs  and  compositions,  a  careful  study\j 
<  r  which  should  go  far  to  supplying  the 
right  key  to  Handel's  music.   One  of  the 
ereat  shortcomings  in  the  general  musi- 
cal listener  is  a  lack  of  the  historical 
view  of  music.    It  is  a  long  cry  from 
Each  and  Handel  to  Debussy  and  Scria-  [ 
bin,  but  w^e  shall  be  all  the  better  for 
looking  well  at  both  ends  of  the  long 
musical  chain  which  connects  the  un-  , 
voiced  expression  of  the  past  with  the  [ 
v.-xgue    yet    uncertain    hopes    of  the 
future."    Mr.  Hull  recognizes  the  fact— | 
'  here  he  echoes  Rolland— that  even  In  i 
"England  Handel  has  been  put  in  a  false' 
position.    "He    was    never    the  great 
church  composer  which  has  been  as- 
sumed for  so  long.    Perhaps  rather,  he 
leaned  to  the  pagan  side  of  life  in  his 
art.   As  Mr.  .Streatfeild  says:    'You  can 
no  more  call  the  "Messiah"  a  work  of 
art  than  you  can  call  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  popular  as  a  masterpiece  of 
literature.    Handel  the  preacher  is  laid 
forever  in  the  tomb,   but  Handel  the 
artist,  with  his  all-embracing  sympathy! 
for  human  things  and  his  delight  In  the 
world  around  him,  lives  forever  more.'  i 
Handel  has  been  greatly,  almost  wiU  j 
fully,  misrepresented."  ' 

When  RoIIand's  life  of  Handel  -waa 
first  published  in  Paris  the  Herald  re- 
viewed it  at  length.  .A  translation  Into 
English  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  Rol-  i 
land's  "Handel"  might  well  be  compared 
for  erudition  displayed  without  ped- 
antry, acute  analysis  of  character  and 
luminous  treatment  to  RoIIand's  life  i 
of  Michael  Angelo.  His  "Beethoven"  is 
Inferior  in  many  ways. 

The  bulky  biography  by  Chrysander— 
left  incomplete:  it  stopped  at  the  year 
1740,    and    Selffert   suppl'ed   what  was 
lacking— has  not  been  translated.  While 
It  shows  prodigious  industry,  it  is  not 
written   in   an   alluring   manner.  The 
blind  hero  worship,  the  fond  belief  in 
the    plenary    inspiration    of  Handel's 
music  and  the  constant  hymn  of  praise  ^ 
soon    weary    a    patient    and    receptive  | 
reader.    Schoelcher's  biography  is  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  documents  col- 
lected by  him,  but  the  book  is  written 
loosely,  it  pleasantly.     The  memoirs  of 
Handel  by  Mainwaring  (1760)  are  anec-  : 
dotical.    Streatfeild  in  his  life  of  Handel 
(1909)    showed   independence   of  treat-: 
ment  and  destroyed  certain  traditioiis 
that  gave  an  erroneous  view  of  Handel's 
purpose  and  career.  ; 

Mr.  Hull  has  said  that  it  Is  doubtful  i 
whether  Handel  is  "known  by  heart"  ] 
in  England.'  Let  us  quote  M.  Rolland:  j 
"The  intimate  sense  of  his  (Handel's) 
works  was  falsified  in  the  century  which 
followed  his  death  by  the  English  in- 
■  frpretations,  strengthened  further  still 
In  Germany  by  those  of  Mendelssohn 
and  his  numerous  following.  By  the 
exclusion  of  and  systematic  contempt 
for  all  the  operas  of  Handel,  by  an 
elimination  of  nearly  all  the  dramatic 
oratorios,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
freshest,  by  a  narrow  choice  more  and 
more  restrained  to  the  four  or  five  ora- 
torios, and  even  here,  b.v  giving  an  ex- 
aggerated supremacy  to  'The  Messiah,' 
by  the  interpret.ition  finally  of  these 
works,  and  notably  of  'The  Messiah'  in 
a  pompous,  rigid  and  stolid  manner, 
with  an  orchestra  and  choir  far  too 
numerous  and  badly  balanced,  with 
singers  frightfully  correct  and  pious, 
without  any  feeling  or  intimacy,  there 
has  been  established  that  tradition 
which  makes  Handel  a  church  mu- 
sician after  the  style  of  Louis  XIV., 
all  decoration— pompous  columns,  noble 
and  cold  statues,  and  pictures  by  Le 
Br'.iii.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  has 
reduced  works  executed  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  degrided  them  to  a  monu- 
mental tiresOi.ioiiess  .similar  to  that 
which  emanates  from  the  bewigged  Al- 
exanders, and  the  very  conventional 
Christs  of  Le  Brim." 


ly  ever  uroie  for  the  church.  "  His  "so- 
called 'oratorios"  were  really  written  for 
the  th(  itre.  The  first,  "Acis  and  Gala- 
tea" and  "Esther"  were  acted;  the  former 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with  scenery, 
decoration  and  costumes;  the  latter 
after  the  manner  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
"He  stood  out  firmly  for  having  his 
oratorios  at  the  theatre  and  not  in  the 
church.  There  were  not  wanting 
cnurches  any  less  than  dissenting 
'  chapels  in  which  he  could  give  his 
works,  and  by  not  doing  so  he  turned 
against  him  the  opinion  of  religious 
people  who  considered  it  sacrilegiou-^i 
to  carry  pious  subjects  on  to  the  stage, 
but  he  continued  to  affirm  that  he  did 
not  write  compositions  for*  the  church, 
but  worked  for  the  theatre— a  free  thea- 
tre," 

What  is  known  of  Handel  in  this 
country,  i.i  Boston,  where  there  is  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society?  To  the 
ordinary  "lover  of  music"  he  is  only! 
the  composer  of  "The  Messiah"  and  the  I 
so-called  "Largo,"  a  swollen,  monstrous 
distortion  of  a  simple  little  air  sung  by' 
an  operatic  hero  under  a  plane  tree,  i 
t)nce  in  a  while  a  piapist  plays  the ' 
•Harmonious  Blacksmith"  vaiiations, 
ov  there  is  an  instrument;il  suite  for  or- 
chestra.   What  a  pleasure'  it  was  to  i 

hear  Mr.  Bauer  some  years  ago  play  a 
piano  suite  of  Handel  in  which  the  first  | 
movement  "pomposo"  was  really  per- 1 
forn»d  with  the  suggestion  ot  powdered  ; 
wig  and  court  dress!  Occasionallf'  a 
BOifrano  with  too  apparent  effort^  sings 
a  florid  air  from  some  opera.  Possibly 
this  volume  of  Rolland,  which  is  for  all 
readers,  musical  and  non-musical,  as  i 
the  life  of  a  genius  and  a  study  of 
manners  in  more  thah  one  country,  may 
correct  false  im»resslons  and  awaken 
an  interest  in  compositions  as  yet  im- 
perfectly and  erroneously  known  or 
wholly  unfamiliar.  Rolland  says  of  his  j 
"Handel"  that  a  book  of  some  200  [ 
pages  is  very  insufficieat;  he  hopes  to; 
study  his  character,  work  and  times 
more  in  detail  in  another  volume.  There 
Is  enough  in  the  20':>  \>age3  to  excite  ad- 
miration for  the  composer  and  the  biog- 
rapher. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Rolland, 
who  wrote  an  admirable  study  of  opera 
before  Lully  apd  Scarlatti,  should  speak 
with  peculiar  authority  about  Handel  as 
a  composer  of  operas  and  about  the 
condition  of  opera  at  Hamburg,  in  Italy 
and  at  I^ndon  in  Handel's  time.  Hav- 
ing described  Zachau  as  a  teacher  and. 
a  musician  who  influenced  Handel,  his! 
pupii,  as  others  influenced  him  in  later 
.vears,    he    gives    graphic    sketches  of: 
keiser  and  Mattheson  in  Hamburg,  of  I 
Bononcini,  Porpora  and  Ha.sse  in  Lon- 1 
don.   See  also  the  study  of  Steffani  and  | 
his  music.      Nor  does  Rolland  find  it 
necessary    to    underrate  contemporary 
composers  in  extolling  Handel.  "Never 
has  Handel,  greater  and  more  perfect; 
as  he  is.  possessed  the  exquisite  note 
which    breathes    in    the    melodies  of 
Keiser — that  fresh  perfume  of  the  sim- ^ 
;  pie  flower  of  the  field.   He  knew  also  i 
i  how   to  rise  to   the  very  summits  of[ 
I  classical  tragedy,  and  some  ot  his  airs  I 
of  stately  grief  might  have  been  written] 
by  Handel  himself.  "      As  for  Steffani, 
"none  wrote  so  purely  for  the  voice  as  I 
be.    His  work  is  the  most  perfect  pict-  ' 
ure  of  Italian  songs  in  a  golden  age,  and 
Handel  owes  to  it  his  very  refined  feel-j 
Ing  for  the  bel  canto."   The  music  of|, 
Bononcini,  while  it  was  never  expres-' 
give,  was  "often  beautiful  and  gracious, 
ol^'ays  harmonious."   The  style  of  Por- 
pora was  "very  beautiful,  and  it  waS; 
not.  less  broad  than  that  of  Handel.  No, 
other  Italian  musician  of  his  time  had 
such  ample  breadth  of  phrasing.    .    .  . 
History  has  never  done  him  sufficient 
justice."   Hasse  was  "even  superior  tO; 
Porpora  in  the  charm  ot  his  rnelody, 
which  Mozart  aJone  has  equalled,  and 
In  his  symphonic  gifts  which  showed 
tHemselves  in  his  rich  instrumental  ac- 
!  companiments,  no  less  melodious  than 
;  his  songs." 

I     And  what  is  said  of  Purcell  who  diedj 
I  when  Handel  was  10  years  old?  "His 
I  art  was  full  of  grace  and  delicacy,  much 
more   aristocratic    than   that   of  Lully. 
He  is  the  Van  Dyck  of  music.  Every- 
thing of  his  is  of  extreme  elegance,  re- 
finement, ease,  slightly  'exsangue.'  His 
art  is  natural,   always  steeped   in  the 
country  life  which  is  indeed  the  source 
ot  the  English  inspiration.  There  are  no 
'operas  of  the  17th  century  where  one 
finds  fresher  melodies  which  "are  more 
inspired,  and  yet  of  a  popular  character. 

!He  produced  many  hastily  fin- 
ished operas  witfc  singular  awkwardness 
in  the  manner  of  treating  the  instru- 
"!  ments  and  the  voice  .  .  .  and,  fin- 
ally, in  his  larger  pieces  and  those  of 
.grander  scale  there  Is  a  lack  of  "breath, 
a  sort  of  physical  exhaustion,  which  pre- 
vents him  reaching  the  end  of  his  superb 
ideas.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  him  for 
what  he  is,  one  of  ttie  most  poetic  figures 
In  music— smiling,  yet  a  little  elegiac— 
a  miniature  Mozart  etertially  convales- 
■  I  cent.  Nothing  vulgar,  nothing  brutal, 
ever  enters  his  music.  Captivating  melo- 
dies, coming  straight  from  the  heart, 
where  the  purest  of  English  souls  mir- 
rors itself.  Full  of  delicate  harmonies,  ' 
of  caressirig  dissonances,  a  taste  for  the 
clashing  of  sevenths  and  seconds,  of  in- 
cessant poising  between  the  major  and 
minor,  and  with  delicate  and  varied 
nuances  of  a  pale  tint,  vague  and  slight- 
ly blurred,  like  the  springtime  sun  pierc- 
ing through  a  light  mist."  I 
Note  how  Rolland  treats  the  subject  of  . 
Handel's  plagiarisms.  The  most  bare-  i 
faced  of  these  are  lrt"lsrael  in  Egypt." 


"l.i«.-«  '-■'.■-'^v-d  from  liiv  very  o.-pu.!  of  in- 
musical  phrases,   their  secret  soul,   of  : 
which  the  first  creators  had  not  even  a  | 
presentiment."  It  needed  Handel's  eye,  or  j 
his  ear,  to  discover  in  the  Serenade  of  | 
Stradella  its  biblical  cataclysms.     Each  ' 
read  and  heard  a  work  of  art  as  it  is,  | 
and  yet  not  as  it  is;  and  one  may  con-  | 
elude  that  it  Is  not  alway.-*  the  creatoi 
himself  who  has  the  most  fertile  view  ot 
!  It.    The  example  of  Handel  well  proves 
i  this.  Not  only  did  he  create  music,  but 
I  very  often  he  created  that  of  others  for 
;  them.   Stradella  and  Erba  were  only  tor 
;  him  (however  humiliating  the  compari- 
i  sonl  the  flames  of  fire,  and  the  cracks  in 
I  the  wall,  through  which  Leonardo  saw 
i  the  living  figures.    Handel  heard  great 

1 storms  passing  through  the  gentle  quiv- 
ering of  Stradella's  guitar." 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  portion 
of  this  volume  is  to  be  preferred:  the 
one  that  tells  of  Handel's  adventures, 
struggles,  trials  and  tribulations;  or  the 
one  in  which  his  technic  and  works  are 
discussed.  There  is  a  much  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  orchestra  of  his  time  in  the 
"History  of  Instrumentation"  by  I..avolx 
i  the  Younger,  but  it  was  left  for  Rolland 
I  to  dwell  on  Handel's  humor  as  shown 
i  in  his  music  and  to  emphasize  his  de- 
scriptive faculties  and  his  command  of 
'  realistic  effects.  Especial  attention  Is 
paid  to  his  instrumental  music  with  its 
chief  characteristic  of  perpetual  im- 
provisation; for  this  music  is  "nearly 
always  wrongly  assessed  by  historians, 
and  badly  understood  by  artists,  who 
treat  it  for  the  most  part  as  a  merely 
formal  art."  Rolland  reminds  us  that  the 
organ  concertos  were  destined  for  the 
theatre,  so  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect 

works  in  the  strict,  vigorous  and  in- 
volved style  of  J.  S.  Bach.  "They  were 
brilliant  divertissements,  of  which  the 
style,  somewhat  commonplace  yet  lum- 
inous and  pompous,  preserves  the  char- 
acter of  oratorio  improvisations,  finding 
their  immediate  effect  on  the  great  audi- 
ence. ...  it  is  necessary  then  to 
view  these  organ  concertos  in  the  prop- 
er sense  of  magnificent  .concerts  for  a 
huge  public."  In  his  orchestral  music 
Handel  worked  by  beauty  of  designs  and 
effects  of  light  and  shade  rather  than  by 
brilliance,  variety  and  novelty  of  tone- 
colors.  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  the  horn  into  the  orches- 
tra of  the  opera  in  Ixjndon,  and  the 
first  to  assert  the  amorous  or  elegiac 
personality  of  the  violoncello.  "From 
the  viola  he  knew  how  to  secure  many 
curious  effects  of  indefinite  and  dis- 
quieting half-tones,  he  gave  to  the 
bassoons,  a  lugubrious  and  fantastic 
character,  he  experimented  with  new 
instruments,  small  and  great,  he  used 
the  drum  (tambour)  solo  in  a  dramatic 
fashion  for  Jupiter's  oath  in  'Semele.' " 
On  page  61  there  is  an  allusion  to  "the 
celebrated  pamphlet  of  the  priest  Jere- 
mias  Colher.  "  The  author  of  "A  Short 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness 
of  the  English  Stage"  was  Jeremy,  not 
Jeremias,  not  Jeremiah  Collier. 


i 


QMS  McLellan,  who  died  in  Eng- 
land on  Sept.  22.  was  a  brilliant  man. 
Born  in  Maine,  he  was  first  a  Journah.st. 
Some  mav  remember  "The  Black  Cat." 
a  short-lived  periodica!  in  which  there 
was  an  amusiiig  sketch  ot  the  early 
vears  of  Mme.  Emma  Eames.  Later  he 
was  as.sociated' with  Town  Topics;  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  "society 
news-  he  gave  the  literary  and  critical 
columns  a  deiightfully  personal  touch. 
Then  he  turned  librettist.  We  recall 
the  book  of  "Puritania,"  for  which  Ed- 
gar Stillman  Kclley  wrote  the  music. 
More  will  remember  the  book  and 
amusing  lyrics  of  "The  Belle  of  New 
York  "  "In  Gav  New  York,"  "The  Tele- 
phone Girl"  and  other  musical  comedies. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  associ- 
ated with  Gus  Kerker.  a  fertile  melo- 
dist. In  serious  drama  bis  most  success- 
ful work  was  "Leah  Kleschna." 

About  the  time  that  "Puritania  was 
produced  here  Mr.  McLellan  was  with 
several  at  a  club.  We  remember  his 
saving  that  he  had  only  one  ambition. 
"I  should  like  to  live  In  that  part  or 
Brookline  you  call  Longwood,  and  have 
a  white  horse,  sate  in  harness,  and  an 
old-fashioned  carryall."  Fate  decreed 
otherwise.  He  grew  prosperous  through 
musical  comedies,  and  for  many  years 
his  home  was  in  London. 


Notes  About 


The  London  Times, 
as  was  seen  by  the 
the  Stage  and  quotation  m  the  Iler- 
Film  Plays  aid  of  last  Sunday, 
found  that  Barrie's  "Professor's  I^ove 
Storv,"  revived  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  by 
I  Mr  TT  B  Irving,  was  old  and,  after  all, 
a  formula.  The  Pall  Mall  (gazette  on 
the  other  hand  rejoiced  in  the  revnal. 
'  After  over  twenty  years  >t  P-^o^^f  " 
■  more  than  ever  delicious  little  bit  ot 
Barrle  sentiment  and  Barrie  wit  ana 
whimsicality."  But  the  Pall 
Gazette  could  not  understand  Mr. 
Irving's  desire  to  play  the  part  of  I  rot. 
Goodwillie.  "Mr.  Irving  does  not,  ana 
probably  never  could,  suggest  a  man 
who  has  never  wakened  to  the  central 
fact  of  life.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned 
it  looks  like  a  pleasant  holiday,  Thougn 
there  are  abundant  little  touches  w 
cleverness  here  and  there,  one  feels  an 
the  time  that  the  absent-minded  harra- 
lessness  and  childlike  simplicity  are  not 
in  the  grain.  He  makes  the  professor 
vounger  than  Mr.  Willard  did.  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play-which  is  per- 
haps strictly  right,  as  the  professor  If 
not  ,=  nprn«cd  to  be  'much  more  tn"" 
rp.-t  nlw.i\s   one   h"  ' 


i  ted  man  'putting  H  on.  Of  course 
Irving  does  the  part  quite  >yell 
ah  for  all  necessary  purposes,  but 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  say 

•  the  revival  is  not  a  revelation  eith- 
is  regards  hIS  powers  or  th?  part's 
nbilities." 

he  reviewer  quoted  Clement  Scott's 
about  "brinfring  the  Bcent  of  the 
over  the  footlights,"    and  asked 
'.  as  not  this  the  actual  play  that  in- 
•  ired     that     now     immortal  classic 
hrase?"    Mr.  Herman  Klein  an.swered 
lat  Scott's  inspiration  came,  not  from 
arrie's  play  but  from  the  stage  version 
f  Thomas  Hardy's  "Far  from  the  Mad- 
ing  Crowd"  when  It  was  first  produced 
V   the  Kendals  at    the    St.  James's 
tTp.atre.  ' 
The  Dean  of  Durham's  protest  against 
1.^  battlefield  films  contains  a  wholly 
onvincing   argument.    He   talks  of 
public  disgust  at  the  proposal  to 
'   the  cabinet,  and  asks  how  It  is 
sible,    after   this,   that    "crowds  of- 
I. loners  feel  no  scruple  at  feasting 
!!■   eyes   on   pictures  which  present 
passion  and  death  of  British  sol- 
s  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme."  There 
lo  logical  association  of  any  kind 
.veen  these  ideas  that  we  can  see. 
cabinet  film  was  to  be  admittedly 
fake"— for  obviously  no  cinemato- 
I  ph    operator   would   be   allowed  te 
rhear  the  innermost  cfeliberations  of 
g-overnment.    The  Somme  pictures, 
the   other  hand,  are  genuine  mo- 
•=nts  in  history,  and  the  best  means 
.  t  discovered  for  acquainting  the  peo- 
le  at  home  with  the  terrors  of  war 
nd  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  that 
-  daily  being  offered  for  them.    We  do 
!  believe  that  one  man  in  a  hundred 
3  to  these  pictures  to  satisfy  a  mere 
ving  for  sensation.    The  unfashlon- 
' 'ness  of  the  Dean  of  Durham's  feel- 
s  with  regard  to  the  cinematograph 
■ns  of  the  Somme  battlefield  is  thickly 
Miderlined  by  the  King's  remarks  when 
he   films  were   exhibited   at  Windsor 
astle.    "The  public  should  see  these 
ictures,"  said  his  majesty.  Anybody 

I'ho  has  attempted  at  the  last  moment 
■I  gain  admission  to  one  of  the  places 
'  here  they  are  being  shown  cannot 
ail  to  recognize  that  the  royal  injunc- 
I'jn    has   been   wholeheartedly  antiei- 

■  ited.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  films 
an  be  sent  preferentially  to  localities 
liipie  munitions  and  ship  workers  can 

them.     No  argument  for  acceler- 
fl  production  is  calculated  to.  have 
I    .swift  appeal  to  the  heart  that  these 
r  l-ndid  records  would  bring.— Pall  Mall 
iazette. 

•  Tr.  Maurice  Jonas  writes  to  Notes 
I  Queries:  "The  late  Prof.  Dowden  In 

introduction  to  the  International 
dition  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  makes 
ather  a  curious  blunder  when,  referring 
o  the  apothecary,  he  names  him  Spo- 
ntlno.  Bandello,  who  was  Dowden's 
uthority,  merely  mentions  the  apothe- 
ary  as  coming  from  Spoleto  to  reside 
Mantua,  and  nowhere  refers  to  him 
y  name."  Perhaps  Mr.  Jonas  will  give 
s  the  names  of  the  three  murderers  in 
Macbeth." 

The  success  here  of  Edward  Sheldon's 
"Romance,"  with  which  Miss 
oris  Keane  has  so  firmly  established 
er.self.  shows  .the  value  of  London's 
all  mark.  Foreign  rights  that  had 
een  negligible  while  the  play  was  be- 
g  produced  in  New  York  suddenly 
ecame  of  value.-  First  the  Australian 
nd  South  African  rights  were  applied 
or  and  disposed  of.  And  then  in  rapid 
uccession  the  rights  of  production  were 
old  to  important  theatre  managements 
Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain, 
ortugal,  France,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
ndia.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Romance"  was  considered  a  poor 
lay  in  this  country. 

"Among  those  whom  I  met  in  Call- 
rna,"  writes  Sir  Herbert  Tree  In  the 
ondon     Times,    "was   the  renowned 
:harlle  Chaplin.'    Contrary  to  expec- 1 
ations,  I  found  him  to  be  a  young  man  | 
t  a  serious  and  sensitive  disposition,  ' 
^iio  has  artistic  am.bitions  of  a  kind  not 
■i,-gested  hy-  his   public  records,  and 
■>  in  private  life  is  thoughtful  as  well 
'.  ersatile  and  entertaining." 
ir.  Alfred  Butt,  replying  to  the  ap- 
!  of  Sir  H.  L.  Smith-Dorrien's  appeal  i 
i  heatrical  managers,  began  by  mak- i 
this  statement:    "In  war  time  there j 
I  think  It  is  generally  admitted,  only 
I.'  way  in  which  the  theatre  can  be  of 

■  al  service,  and  that  is  to  amuse  and  1 
htertain  the  nation."   He  added:  I 

■When   the   psychology   of   the  war 
imes  to  be  considered  seriously,  the; 
i;ht  nature  of  the  entertainments  of- 
lay,   studied   side  by  side  with  the' 
l>alling  casualty  lists,   will  no  doubt 
tn  very  .singular.    Nevertheless,  there' 
another  side  to  the  matter.    I  believe.! 
'.vas  Napoleon  who  said  that  in  war 
l  ie  the  most  important  thing  next  to  I 
.(ling  a  nation  was  to  keep  up  its! 
;iiiits.      I    think    on    the    whole  the' 
.atre— and  in  this,  of  course,  I  in 
i'!c   the   music-hallfs— has   nobly  ful 
this   mission,   despite   the  over- 
,  aehning  difficulties  it  has  had  to  con- I 

■  rill  with,  not  only  as  regards  added! 
xation,  but  the  difficulties  of  conduct- 

-    its  business  with  depleted  staffs 
disadvantages  of  lighting  restric- 
ons,  and  many  other  adverse  factors 
00     numerous     to     mention."  Gen. 
mith-Dorrien  had   complained   of  the 
haracter,  of  music-hall  entertainments 
Butt  answered:  "I  do  not  think  that 
e  very  large  majority  of  those  ne- 
ponsible    for    entertainments    in  the 
est  End  of  London  have  any  other 
!i      iiirm   lo  prp.sont  rherrful,  bright 


,,  i  foi  i«anco.s  v.  Inch  shaTTamuse. 
t  im  i  tain,    and    at    the    same    time    be  j 
tree   from  vulgarity  and  features  of  a' 
loubtful  character.    My  main  reason  for  j 
this  assertion  is  that,  apart  altogether , 
from  sentiment  or  a  sense  of  patriotism,  j 
anagers  have  found  by  experience  that  | 
it  is  clean,  healthy  shows  that  attract  | 
n  the  long  run,  and  are  the  most  con- 
tinuously patronized,  and,  therefore,  are 
the   t^oat    succesaful.  Unfortunately, 

there  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
comedians  to  interpolate  'gags'  and 
business  whicWBpmetimes  exceed  the 
canons  of  good^^te,  but  in  such  cases 
1  hold  the  shows  themselves  suffer,  and 
the  comedians  soon  realize  that  im-. 
promptu  wit  is  not  wanted." 

Mr.  William  Seymore  of  34  East 
Thirty-second  street.  New  York,  known  ^ 
throughout  the  country  a.s  an  actor  and^ 
pi-oducer,  purposes  establishing  a.-gen-^ 
era!  theatrical  exchange  through  which 
all  the  factors  of  a  dramatic  production 
may  be  "discussed,  arranged  for  and 
obtained." 

In  the  columns  of  this  newspaper  on 
Tuesday,  exception  was  taken  to  a  pecu- 
liarly offensive  song  rendered  with  great 
gusto  at  the  Palace  the  day  before  'by 
one  Ruth  Roye.  It  should  be  said,  as  a 
sequel  to  that  paragraph,  that  the  .song 
was  immediately  and  severely  deleted 
from  the  program.  "The  wise  men  who 
direct  the  Palace's  destinies  know  full 
well  that  the  number  in  the  audience 
likely  to  be  pleased  by  such  entertain- 
ment is  quite  negligible  compared  with 
the  number  sure  to  be  offended.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  decency  there, 
but  it  pays.  It  pays  a  hundredfold^  Such 
little  episodes  taint  more  than  the  Pal- 
ace.   They  track  dirt  Into  the  theatre. 

Every  one  in  our  absurdly  unsegregated 
theatre  is  injured  when  .  some'  one  of- 
fends ;  its  protection  is  the  concern  of 
all.  A  nasty  play  may  have  a  floetfng 
prosperity  of  its  own,  but  there  is  simply 
no  calculating  the  havoc  it  works  in  the 
lessening  of  the  playgoing  habit.  When 
a  manager,  by  accident  or  by  design, 
brings  forth  something  of  a  fine  and 
delicate  beauty,  and  the  public  stays 
away  in  droves,  he  might,  instead  of 
railing  at  them,  do  well  to  ask  himself 
how  many  of  this  new  piece's  potential 
patrons  were  discouraged  from  theatre- 
going  by  that  rancid  little  play6he  put 
on  the  year  before.  There  are  publics 
and  pu'blics,  in.  ludin:^:  some  who  stay 
home  to  read  :m.u  ^'ata-t  Deland  and  play 
bridge  until  Maude  Adams  comes  to 
town.  And  some  who  never  go  to  the 
play  at  all.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
theatre  systematically  to  win  them  over. 
—Mr.  WooUcott  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Albert  Chevalier  appeared  in  a  musical 
comedy,  a  farce  of  Cambridge  life,  "The 
Light  Blues,"  at  the  Shaftesbury,  Lon- 
don. Sept.  14. 

Janet  Achurch  (Mrs.  Charles  Carrlng- 
ton)  died  at  Ventnor,  Sept.  11.  Her  per- 
formance of  Nora  in  the  first  EngUsli 
performance  of  "A  Doll's  House,"  was 
the  talk  of  London  for  many  a  day.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  18S3,  when  she  was  19  years  old.  Slje 
visited  the  United  States  in  1S95. 


,,  ,  it'  In  betv 
trentians  ain  .sa.xif lages.  He  rl. 
call  osmundabeautiful  because  it  ns  rare^ 
nor  hemlock  uninteresting  becau.-  it  is 
common.  If  a  friend  likes  o  ^end  h,m 
a  tearose,  he  will  put  .t  in  but  if  not  he 
will  be  quite  as  happy  wtth  a  -Plaj»h  ol 
crimson  rambler.    For  this  .™^:  , 

sic  the  title  the  composer  selected  is  as  ! 
good  as  any  other;  because  Ha"de    is  , 
beautiful  and  the  Strand  la  interesting, 
and  what  more  can  any  one  want . 

So  "Tipperary"  and  "Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning,"  it  would  .seem,  have 
found  a  rival  in  "Chalk  F9rm  to  Cam- 
berwell  Green."  Well,  it's  a  long  way 
to  Tipperary,  and  only  a  'bus  ride  from 
Chalk  Farm  to  Camberwell  Green  (a 
title,  bv  the  way,  that  might  sound 
pleasantly  rustic  to  those  who  do  not 
know  their  London).  But  apparently  It 
has  taken  nearly,  a  year  for  our  gallant 
lads  in  khaki  to  discover  the  fearful  joy 
of  whistling  the  refrain  of  the  cheery 
little  song  that  Mr.  Monckton  gave  to 
"Bric-a-Brac."  And  so,  by  a  strange 
irony,  the  "appeal"  from  the  "dug-out 
full  of  officers"  who  were  "Roing  slowly 
but  surely  crazy"  over  that  air  for  as- 
sistance in  discovering  its  identity  ap- 
peared on  the  very  day  that  "Bric-a- 
Brac"  came  to  the  end  of  its  trium- 
phant run.  When  yoU\  come  to  think  of 
it  there  can  be  very  few  "  'bus  routes" 
in  London  that  would  lend  themselves 
readily  to.  a  rhythmically  musical 
!  phrase.  As  a  harmless  recreation  to 
I  some  happy  Londoners  who  are  making 


Notes  About 


Little   has  been 
said  in  the  news- 

Concerts,  Music  pg^pg^s  about  the 

and  Musicians  death  of  Fritz 
.-^teinbach,  the  conductor,  although  he  | 
(lied  on  Aug.  12.  Having  made  his  repu- 
tation at  Melningen,  he  went  to  Co- 
logne There  was  talk  of  him  at  one 
time  as  the  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Willy  Hess, 
then  the  concert  master  of  the  orches- 
tra urged  the  appointment,  when  Stcin- 
bach  landed  in  New  York  to  conduct  a 
.  oncert  or  two  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Hess  met  him  there  and  the 
two'  were  photographed  in  a  friendly 
manner  Steinbach  was  famous  as  a 
■  conductor  of  Brahms's  music.  The 
t  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  speaking  ot  ■ 
him  as  an  interpreter  of  Brahms,  re- 
called "some  wonderfully  virile  readings 
of  the  Brahms  symphonies— notably  the  , 
(•  minor  under  him;  but.  .strangely 
enough,  where  other  composers  were 
concerned,  he  hardly  ever  showed  him- 
.self  to  be  other  than  a  sound  conductor, 
and  certainly  never  an  inspired  one." 

The  Herald  has  already  (luoted  one 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grainger's  "Handel  in 
the  Street." -played  at  the  opening  of  the 
promenade  concerts  in  London.  It  spoke 
of  him  as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  "who 
had  something  to  tell  us  of  the  way 
people  lived  when  Robert  Walpole  fitted 
them  with  a  price  and  Horace  with  an 
epigram  "  "One  felt  curious  to  know 
what  sort  of  liberties  Mr.  Grainger,  who 
Is  wont  to  brush  aside  tradition  with 
an  impetuous,  but  not  irreverent,  hand, 
would  t.ake  with  the  white  wig  that  was 
'a  fifcWqWn  itself,'  and  the  bowlegs  of 
Mr  Handel  as  he  elbowed  his  way  from 
a  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden  to  the  wa- 
ter gate  whence  the  royal  harge  was  to 
push  off  for  Llmehouse,  muttering  the 
while  to  himself,  or  stopping  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen  to  an  itinerant  match  sel- 
ler. Would  it  he  a  laughable  caricature 
like  Beckmesser's,  or  a  kindly  parody 
like  Sullivan's's  quintet,  or  a  mere  re- 
plica like  Grieg's  'Aus  Holherg's  Zeit'  . 
But  one  might  have  known  that  he  would 
do  none  of  the.se  things.  To  li.sten  to  Mr 
Grainger  is  like  paying  a  visit  to  a  real 
cottage  gardener,  who  delight.s  in  seeing 
things  grow,  not  in  their  being  fancy 
bulbs  or  priceless  orchids,  who  abhors  a 
piece  of  untenanted  soil,  and  to  whom 
•thinning  out'  is  anathema.  His  pleasure 
in  finding  a  plant  ot  love-in-the-mist  is 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  on  the  way  home 


holiday  at  the  seaside  we  invite  a  few 
suggestions.  Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be' 
hoped  that  none  of  our  enterprising 
revue  composers,  in  attempting  to 
fashion  such  legends  as  "Victoria  Sta- 
tion to  Walthamstow,"  or  "Barnes  to 
Liverpool  Street,"  into  musical  phrases, 
will  end  by  finding  himself  at  Hanwell. 
—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Promenade  concerts  have  enjoyed  al-  ; 
most  a  century  and  a  half  of  popularity  | 
in  this  country.  The  first  concerts  of  | 
the  kind  seem  to  have  been  those  given  j 
at  the  old  Hanover  rooms  from  about. 
1776  until  1830.  Some  of  the  greatest^ 
of  the  world's  singers  made  their  first  | 
appearance  in  England  at  these  con- 
certs, and  much  contemporary  music 
was  heard  there  for  the  first  time  by 
English  audiences.  For  the  origin  of  the 
"Proms,"  as  we  know  them,  however, 
we  have  to  thank  a  Frenchman,  Philippe 
Musard,  who  made  his  name  as  a  con- 
ductor in  Paris  in  1833,  and  in  1838 
came  to  London  to  conduct  a  series  ot 
"Promenade  concerts  a  la  Musard"  at 
the  Lyceum,  which  drew  great  crowds 
to  the  theatre.  Musard's  success  quickly 
led  to  rival  performances  and  prome- 
nades became  the  rage. — ^London  Daily 
^hror^icle. 

The    Herald   mentioned   last  Sunday 
Toushmaloft's  orchestral  arrangement  ot 
Moussorgsky's    "Pictures  from   an  Ex- 
hibition," played  at  a  promenade  concert 
In  London,  Sept.  7.    The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette spoke  of  it  as  follows :   "When  Sir 
Henry  Wood   announced   ain  orchestral 
arrangement  by  Toushmaloff  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's famous  pictures,  it  looked  at 
first  as  if  he  challenged  comparison  with  I 
his  own  version  of  the  same  work.    But  i 
I  the  impression  created — so  far  as  mem- 
ory •  serves— is  of  two  different  concep- ' 
•  tions,  for  either  of  which,  according  to 
taste,  it  would  be  easy  to  state  a  case. 
!  The  Russian  adapter's  ingenuity  is  less 
j  obvious,  but  not  necessarily  greater  on 
'  that  account,  as  he  was  aiming  at  a 
j  different  kind  of  realism.   It  is  as  if  two 
scene  painters  were  engaged  upon  the 
I  same  act,  one  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree  in 
view  and  the  other  for  modern  reper- 
tory theatre." 

And,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  this 
to  say  about  a  "War  Medley"  played  at 
a  Promenade  concert.  Sept.  9:  "There  is 
a  point  where  counterpoint — the  art  of 
making  tunes  'go  together,'  as  the  ama- 
teur puts  it— descends  from  the  lofty 
throne  on  which  the  old  masters  in- 
stalled it,  and  becomes  almost  vulgar. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  ob- 
ject is  unconnected  with  music.  Had 
Glazounoff  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
Allied  Anthems  continued  for  another 
eight  or  sixteen  bars  to  juggle  with 
scraps  of  the  Japanese  Anthem,  odd 
lengths  of  'Rule  Britannia,"  and  melo- 
dic .Lhips  of  Southeastern  Europe  gen- 
erally,  it  would  have  been  time  to 
quote  the  tag  ot  our  scivooldays,  'Si 
tacuisses.'  .  .  .  Mercifully  he  stopped 
in  time.  It  would  have  been  better  ."itill 
had  he  stopped  after  the  plain  and  dig- 
nified statement  of  the  seven  hymns 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  com-  ^ 
position.  In  any  ca.se.  .since  the  same ' 
method  serves  to  illu.strate  conflict  in 
the  '1812  Overture,'  whilst  here  it  pur-  | 
ports  to  cement  an  alliance,  there  is  i 
more  scope  for  ambiguity  of  meaning  j 
than  should  have  passed  the  censor."  j 
At  the  same  concert  a"trifling"Serenade  1 
by  Prowinsky,  scored  by  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  [ 

Miss    Felice    Lyne    is    in    London  to 
fulfil  some  special  concert  engagements. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Ramon 
Blanchart,   the   operatic   baritone,  and 
for  some  time  a  member  of  the  faculty 
ot  the  New  England  Conservatory,  went 
to   Bogota,   Colombia,   with  his  daugh- 
ters Krminda  and  Salome  to  take  part  in 
operatic  performances  In  the  Colon  The- 
atre of  that  city.    It  appears  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Her- 
ald and  dated  Bogota,  Aug.  2?,  that  Mi.ss 
Salome  had   marked  success   there  as 
Micaela,    Mimi,    Violetta    and  Madama 
Butterfly.   The  critics  spoke  warmly  in  I 
praise  of  her.   The  engagement,   how- ; 
ever,  was  not  one  of  unalloyed  pleas-  j 
are,    for    the    Comendador    Blancharl  i 
found  on  his  arrival  that  the  company  1 


for  which  they  had  been  engaged  had  I 
been  broken  up.  There  was  no  impres- 
ario, no  company.  This  company  was 
the  Mancinl  Grand  Opera,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  for  14  weeks  beginning 
in  Bogota.  It  looked  as  if  a  return- to 
Boston  would  be  long  delayed,  but  a 
cablegram  brought  relief  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Furthermore 
there  were  invitations  to  give  concerts. 
The  first  one  took  place  in  the  theatre  j 
on  Aug.  26.  The  composers  represented 
by  Mr.  Blanchart  and  his  daughters 
were  Wagner,  Saint-Saens,  Gounod, 
Thomas,  Mozart,  Alvarez,  Yradler, 
Bizet,  and  Rossini. 

The  Ellis  concerts  in  Worcester  (ninth 
season)  will  be  as  follows:  Tuesday, 
Nov.  7,  Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  soprano, 
and  Clarence  Whitehill,  baritone;  Tues- 
day. Dec.  5,  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  i 
chestra,  with  Ernest  Schelling,  pianist; 
Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra;  .Tuesday,  Jan.  30,  Fritz 
!  Kreisler,  violinist;  Tuesday,  Feb.  27, 
\  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  with 
Frances  Nash,  pianist. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  announces  the  season  of  1916-17  as 
its  jubilee  year.  America's  oldest  or- 
chestral organization  is  now  entering 
Into  the  75th  year  of  existence.  The 
activities  of  the  society  have  been  con- 
tinuous since  1812,  only  one  of  its  con- 
certs having  oeen  postponed— the  fifth 
of  the  23d  season  scheduled  for  April  22, 
1865.  A  week  before  this  date  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  the  con- 
cert was  postponed  until  April  29.  At 
this  performance  the  "Ninth"  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  was  given,  from 
which  the  choral  portion,  the  Ode  to 
Joy,  was  eliminated,  and  the  Funeral 
March  from  the  "Eroica"  played  In  Its 

Btead.  The  jubilee  year  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a  series  of  performances  to  be 
given  in  January.— New  York  Evening 
Post.  . 

Mr.  Archibald  Sparke  -nyites  in  Notes 
land  Queries-:  "  'The  March  of  the  Men 
of  Harlech,'  or,  to  use  its  Welsh  title, 
'Rhyfelgyrch  Gwyr  Harlech,"  is  said  to 
ibe  'beyond  question  the  finest  specimen 
jof  martial  music  in  the  world."  The  com- 
poser's name  is  unknown;  it  was  prob- 
ably composed  during  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  when  Harlech  Castle  was  besieged 
by  Gwilym  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem'broke, 
for  Edward  IV.  (1468-9).  Richard  Llwyd 
says: 

"  'We  are  indebted  to  this  siege  for 
the  spirited  strain,  "The  March  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech."    The  hardships  suf- 
fered by  the  brave  garrison  was  so  much 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  coun- 
try that  it  gave  rise  to  a  malediction 
still  living  in  the  voice  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,  "Yn  Harlech  y   bochwi'    (Go  to 
Harlecli).   In  the  "Antiquities  of  Wales," 
written  by  Dr.  Nicholas,  it  is  stated  that 
"by  the  order  of  the  King  (Edward  IV.) 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  led 
1  a  powerful  army  to  Harlech,  and  de- 
jmanded  the  surrender  of  the  place;  but 
'  Sir  Herbert,  the  EJarl's  brother,  received 
'from  the  stout  defender  this  answer — 'I 
]  held  a  tower  in  France  till  all  the  women 
I  in  Wales  heard  of  it,  and  now  all  the 
1  women  in  France  shall  hear  how  I  de- 
fend this  castle.'    Famine,  however,  at 
length  succeeded,  and  the  intrepid  Welsh- 
man made  an  'honorable  capitulation." 
The  old  words,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
perished  ;  the  Wejsh  verses  in  present 
use  were  written  by  J.  Ceiriog  Hughes. 
The  song  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  harpist  to  Queen 
Victoria,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  July 
4,  1862." 

Winthrop  B.  Cortelyou  ot  New  Y'ork, 
who  during  the  past  three  seasons  has 
been  a  special  student  at  the  Nev^  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  composed 
the  music  of  "A  Regular  Girl,"'  a  musi- 
cal comedy  which  was  produced  at 
Stamford,  Ct.,  last  week,  and  is  now 
on  the  road  preparatory  to  production 
in  New  York.  The  book  and  lyrics  are 
by  William  Cary  Duncan  of  New  York 
arid  F.  Otis  Drayton  of  Belmont,  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Alumni  Association  and  editor 
of  the  Conservatory-Magazine-Review. 
Some  of  the  music  was  played  at  one 
of  the  Pops  in  Symphony  Hall  in  June, 
1915.  The  company  includes  Ralph 
Hertz,  John  Gardner,  Alice  'Hills, 
Eleanor  Henry  and  Mary  Horton.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  will  return  to  the  conserva- 
tory for  advanced  work.  His  father, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
is  a  vice-president  of  the  conservatory's 
board  of  trustees. 


MR.  MUDGETT'S  CONCERTS 

In   addition   to   the    regular  Sunday 
afternoon  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Mudgett  announces  the  fol- 
lowing concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  for  the 
seafion  1916-17,   with  the  dates:  Ethel 
Leginska,  pianist,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Oct.  14;  Mischa  Levitzki,  pianist,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Oct.  19;  Teresa  Carreno, 
pianist,    Saturday    afternoon,    Oct.  21; 
I  Ossip   Gabrilowitsch,   pianist,  Saturday 
[afternoon,    Oct.    28;     Percy  Grainger, 
[pianist,  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  3;  Al- 
bert Spalding,  violinist,  Saturday  after- 
noon, Nov.  4;  Marie  Van  Dresser,  so- 
prano, Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  6;  Har- 
old  Bauer,   pianist,   Wednesday  after- 
I  noon,   Nov.  8;   James  Priskin,  pianist, 
.  Friday  evening,  Nov.  10;  Kitty  Cheat- 
1  ham,   interpreter  of   songs   and  Negro 
melodies.   Satur.'  .  .'      "tp.  •  ->.-.a    >r>.i-  r; 
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•  'live  Van  lJuri-ntzen,  soprano,  Wednes- 
Iny  dftfrnoon    Nov.  22;   Xlcholft  Onlu- 
•  Wednesday  rveninp, 

iley    quartet,  chamber 
.>•  evenin?.  Nov.  30,  the 
;;rst  of  ilui.-  scries  of  three  conccrta. 
'  >thrr  artists  to  appear  later  in  the  sea- 
Mi  ■■  ■    The  Longy  Club,  in  their  regu- 
of    three    concerts;  Efrem 
Julia    rulp.    Louis  Cornell, 
•  land.  Jacques  Thibaud.  L.es- 
.  IP.    Elena   Gerhardt.  Claire 
V ;  thur  AJexandor,  Oscar  Seagle, 
•  ■raveure.  the  Witek-Malkin  trio. 
Hartley,  Irnia  Scydel,  Evan  Will- 
.    Olpa    Samaroff,    Oliver  Denton, 
'  harles   Cooper   and    Roderick  White. 
.\dditlonal  concerts  of  Interest  will  be 

1,  i^E— First  api^ear- 

aiice  01  Hie  litury  Jewett  Players  In 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Tou  Never  Can 
Toll,"  a  play  in  four  acts. 

Holl.v  rianilOD  Jessamine  Newcorabe 

Mr    Vnlentinc  Lionel  filenistcr 

 Ellralkpfh  Merson 

ClnndOD  Lt'on  Cnrtlon 

'oji.lrtn  Isal*l  Mfi'stm 

("laiKloD  Glafl.vs  Morris 

11.  Leon.ir.l  Crnslie 

,-.  Leonard  Grey 

.1     !   Kmi.  W".  Permaln 

Mr.  Hohuu  Cameron  Matthews 

The  season  of  the  Henrj-  Jewett  Play- 
ers began  auspiciously  last  evening  at 
the  Copley  Theatre  with  a  capital  per- 
formance of  Shaw's  entertaining  play. 

Mr.  Jewett  is  to  be  conCTatulated! 
jpon  having  assembled  a  company  of> 
unusual  excellence.  This  excellence  Is 
the  more  to  be  admired  when  the  low 
r-rice  of  admission  charged  Is  taken  intO| 
consideration. 

Many  members  of  the  company  are 
English  and  they  have  the  poise,  fini 
diction  and  distinction  of  bearing  in 
.separably  associated  with  the  best  tra 
ditions  of  the  English  stage. 

The  story  of  the  play  Is  familiar.  It 
is  a  battle  of  wits  between  a  20th  cen- 
tury mother  and  an  old  fashioned  father, 
the  dual  of  sex  fought  by  a   modern  j 
Athene   and   a    cnfty   male    with  tlie 
technic  of  an  accomplished  philanderer.  | 
The  playwright  lausjhs  in  turn  at  the  • 
father,  a  petty  tyrant,  who  insists  upon  ' 
his    parental    authority,    his    right    to  ; 
filial  obedience,   ready  to   enforce  his  I 
wishes  by  physical  violence,  and  at  the 
mother  whose  .scientific  education  has ! 
left   her  dauehter   wholly   unfitted   to  | 
face  the  natural  call  of  romance  and  j 
who  at  once  Buccumbs  to  the  charms  of  j 
a  clever  suitor.  I 
Though     the     performance    dragged  j 
-omewhat,  a  fault  easily  forgiven  upon  ■ 
a  first  ni^ht,  and  which  will  no  (Joubt  | 
iie  speedily  remedied,  it  was  otherwise 
-mooth.  refreshing,  polished.  The  stimu- 
lating dialogue  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  characters  were  excellently  cast. 
Miss  Merson  played  Mrs.  Clandon  with 
eenuine  distinction.    Miss  Morris  was  aj 
•harming  Gloria  at  first  approjjriately  ] 
naughty,  then  adorable  in  her  weakness  |i 
ind  perplexity.    The  irrepressible  twins  i 
Dolly  and  Philip  were  played  with  much  j' 
animation  Ijy  Miss  Newcombe  and  Mr.  i 
liordon.    Mr.  Glenister  was  an  engaging 
\'ili-ntinp.  astute  in  argument,  an  ardent 
Mr.  Permain's  William,  an  ad-  ii 
■le  bit  of  character  work,  was  a  I 
^    re  of  the  performance.    Nor  should  ! 
he  Crainpton  of  Mr.  Craske  and  the 
inpersonation    of    Mr.    McComas,  the 
■  O'ci  cr,   by  Mr.  Grey,  1)e  overlooked.! 
There  is  no  leading  role  in  this  play,  f 
I*  would  be  difticult  to  imagine  a  better  i 
ed  company,  more  effective  indi- j 
,  ly  and  collectively.  I 
attractive  repertoire  of  plays  is 
announced.    Mr.  Jewett  and  his  com-J 

jiany    deserve    every  encouragement. 
Next  week  Barrle's  fantasy  In  four  acta- 
■The    Admirable    Crichton,"    will  b« 


iia  ruin  1': 
i\ry  b'ooii...  .iiui  jrweii,'.    ,  ,i!.inesB  all  the 
way  from  the  Park  to  the  Washington 
:irch. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  now  praiM 

iho  growing  cuetom,-  which  I  suspect 
even  the  contemplative  Herkimer  mutt 
have  noticed,  whereby  the  country  post- 
offices  are  made  to  reveal  their  geo- 
graphical identity  to  the  wayfarin* 
motorists.  Time  was  when  one  knew 
one  was  in  Tewskbury  by  a  sort  of  In- 
tuition, the  economic  radius  of  the  God- 
dard  buggy  being  small.  Today,  when 
a  Sabbath  day's  Journey  is  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealls  and 
on  the  east  by  the  precession  of 
the  Equinoxes,  one  may  pass  In  one's 
flight  through  half  a  hundred  obscure 
hamlets  and  not  know  whetlier  the 
peculiarly  attractive  one  is  Sandown,  or 
Epping,  or  Windham  Junction,  unleM 
charitably  informed.  Behold  the  village 
green,  the  Congregational  Church,  the 
shaded  street,  the  well-kept  front  yards. 
You,  hailing,  let  us  say,  from  Fall  River, 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  by  sight  all 
the  villages  in  Rockingham  county. 
What  a  relief,  then,  to  Und  that  the  vil- 
lage store-keeper  has  thoughtfully  ap- 
pended a  handsome  gilt-lettered  sign 
reading  "Hampstead  Postofltice"!  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  automobile 
and  the  all-conquering  gasoline.  The 
custom  isn't  universal,  but  it  deserves 
to  be  made  compulsolT. 

You  might  infer  from  this  that  I  am 
the  proud  owner  of  a  Ford.  I  am  not. 
But  my  friends  somcho%v  manage  to 
afford  motors  and  they  are  reasonably 
generous.  The  subject  w^hich  1  have 
been  discussing,  however,  leads  me  to 
a  further  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  marking  the  57  more  common 
varieties  of  motor  cars  so  that  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein.  By  due  diligence  I  am  now 
able  to  distinguish  a  few  on  sight.  The 
Tin-Lizzie  heralds  herself  from  afar, 
being  simply  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath. 
Even  the  robe  carelessly  thrown  over  the 
radiator  on  winter  days  fails  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  disguise.  But  the 
chariots  of  the  proud — who  shall  write 
the  monograph  about  them,  like  Sher- 
lock Holmes's  dissertation  of  140  kinds 
of  cigar  ash.  to  enable  us  inept  pedes- 
trians to  know  the  exact  manner  of 
our  end  just  before  being  run  down? 
I  could  endure  being  sent  to  an  In- 
firmary by  a  Rolls-Royce,  If  I  knew  that 
was  what  it  was.  Will  not  some  help- 
ful genius  give  us  a  non-technical  work 
on  "How  to  Tell  the  Packards  from  the 
Fee-ats"?  JOSIAH  TYNG. 

Nashua  Merldlonale,  Nov.  Hant. 


Thoughtful  Charlie. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Times  that 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Charlie  Chaplin  In  California. 
Sir  Herbert  found  Mr.  Chaplin  to  be  « 
young  man  of  serious  and  sensitive  dis- 
position, thoughtful  and  ambitious.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Chaplin  is  contemplating  an 
.appearance  as  Hamlet  on  the  legitimate 
stage.  As  is  well  known.  Mr.  Eddie 
Foy  is  consumed  with  desire  to  play 
the  melancholy  Dane,  and  has  already 
made  preparatory  studies. 

A  Good  Old  Song. 

Will  any  one  oblige  us  with  the  words 
of  the  song:  "Who  Threw  the  Overalls 
Into  Mrs.   Murphy's  Chowder?" 


I  For  Football. 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  or  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
tell  me  what  a  "cowhide  student"  is? 
One  of  our  largest  departmetit  stores 
advertises   "cowhide   students'  bags." 

Boston.  F.  W.  a. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


"The  Old  I'll  "  has  written  to  us  sug- 
gesting that  the  terror  of  the  Germans 
ni  the  very  sight  of  the  British  "cater- 
pillar  '  Is  due  to  the  apparent  reallza- 
lion  of  the  deadly  worm  Fatner. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  "Things  that  Matter  '  and 
the  suggestions  appended  thereto  In  • 
recent  issue  of  your  department.  Is 
there  anything  much  snobblsher  (I 
rather  like  this  word)  than  the  custom 
affected  by  some  of  the  more  lordly 
mercantile  establishments  in  New  York; 
to  wit,  that  of  displaying  no  outward 
and  visible  sign  stating  who  is  the  In- 
ward and  unspiritual  proprietor?  There 
are  several  on  Fifth  avenue  of  which 
this  can  be  said.  Not  to  know  which 
shop  Is  Altman's  and  which  Tiffany's 
argues  oneself  a  rube.  Of  course  such 
things  bring  their  own  remedy  with 
them.   The  slncerest  form  of  flattery.  If 


M'CORMACK,iI 

John  McCormack  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  this  season  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights 
of  ColTimbus  fiuilding  Association  of 
Greater  Boston.  It  is  an  old  story 
for  the  singer  to  fill  Symphony  Hall 
to  overflowing,  but  last  evening  he 
tested  to  the  full  the  capacity  of  the 
big  auditorium. 

Persons  in  all  walks  of  life  of  Great- 
er Boston  were  there  to  welcome  the 
singer  and  indorse  the  purpose  of  the 
evening— the  erection  of  a  Catholic  social 
centre  building.  B6stonians  in  and  out 
of  public  office  were  present,  and  there  ^   

was  a  large  representation  of  the  clergy       Lane,  guide,  philosopher,  friend  to  the 

wife,  does  not  wish  her  li^sliand.  the 
major,  to  keep  this  letter  whith  has 
been  Intrusted  to  h.im.  The  lovcr'shoots 
himself.  The  colonel  returning  kills  the 
orderly  and  embraces  his  wife,  although 
the  expression  of  his  face  shows  that  in 

so  doing  h-  h:^<   -n.   il>w;ir-l  nL-n,,v 

We  ha\ 
play  thai 


"•amounted  to 

81  .  .      ...      .  oo-operatlon  he  had  had  ^ 

from  Cardinal  O'Connell:  and  he  urged  ; 
those  in  the  gatherin.g  who  had  not  al-  I 
ready  contributed,  except  through  their  |l 
appearance    last    evening,    to    become  ) 
Identified    with    the    raovenxent.      The  j 
speaker  added  that  the  new  building 
would  excel  in  appointments  anything 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  country,  and 
membership  In   the   association  would 
be  open  to  the  entire  Catholic  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCormack  was  assisted  by  Don- 
ald McBeath,  violinist.  Edwin  Schnei- 
der was  accompanist.  Mr.  McCormack 
was  heard  in  the  following  songs: 
Prizd  song  from  "The  Melsterslnger," 
"Wagner;  "The  Poor  Irish  Lad,"  Handel; 
"Ave  Maria,"  Schubert;  "May  Night," 
Brahms:  "Wanderer's  Song,"  Schu- 
mann; 'The  Bard  of  Armagh,"  Hughes; 
"Ballynure  Ballad,"  Hughes;  "In  Dub- 
lin's Fair  City,"  Page;  "The  Irish  Emi- 
grant," Baker;  "Three  Shadows,"  Bvir- 
lelgh;  "Your  Eyes,"  Schneider;  "The 
Old  Refrain,"  Kreisler;  "Before  Y'ou 
Came,"  Wilson.  Mr.  McBeath's  con- 
tributions were:  Adagio  and  Allegro, 
Cervetto-Salmon;  Sarabande  and  Alle- 
gro, Leclair;  Gavotte,  Rameau;  Ada- 
gietto,  Bizet;  "Zigeuner  Weisen,"  Sara- 
eate. 

Mr.  McCormack,  responding  to  vocif- 
erous, applause — applause  that  was 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  early, 
days  of  the  original  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany was  generous  in  lengthening  his 
program.  The  singer  was  especially 
fortunate  in  the  Irish  songs.  "The 
Irish  Emigranit"  was  given  with  deep 
feeling,  and  expressed  longing,  loyalty 
and  the  vision  of  home. 

Much  interest  was  centred  in  Han- 
del's "The  Poor  Irish  Lad."  The  song 
Was  discovered  only  recently  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  was  arranged  from 
en  autographed  manuscript  b?  Dr. 
William  H.  Cummings.  The  composer, 
■who  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
music  of  Ireland,  was  the  author  of 
Fcveral  Celtic  songs,  of  which  this  Is 
thought  to  be  the  only  one  In  ex- 
istence. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE: 
First  performance  In  Boston  of 
"Rio  Grande."  a  melodrama  iu  four 
acts  by  August-as  Thomas.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Charles  Frohman  Com- 
pany at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New 
York,  April  4,  1916. 

Pill  Hecht  Frank  Campean 

Col.  AVolcott  Kdwin  Branilt 

Col.  Bannard  -\-  U.  Van  Biiren 

Dr.  Carson  Francis  M.  \erdi 

Saa   T'lsle  R'^" 

Lt.  EUsv.ortb  Kobert  W.  Frazei- 

Mrs   Lane   Amelia  (iardner 

Mat.  Lane  Harry  W.  Forsm.in 

.SUf  .Meadows  Belle  t>larr 

Capt    Meadows  Leo  Luidliard 

Mexican  Juan  Tillasaua 

trooper  Itedmond  E-  Alan  cooper 

f.;f,tic   .\gnes  Mirlin 

Trooper  Casey  Uiwrence  MilliUen 

I)(«tor's  Assistant  (ieorge  VUIasaua 

Dr.  Morris  William  McNabb 

Of  the  leading  characters  only  Miss 
Gardner  was  in  the  original  cast. 

Col.  Wolcott,  an  old  friend  of  Col. 
Bannard,  is  anxious  about  the  future 
of  his  daughter  Nan.  He  is  inclined  to 
look  favorably  on  her  marrying  a  well- 
to-do  onion  farmer.  As  the  Roman 
Emperor  remarked,  he  saw  no  difference 
between  the  smell  of  this  money  and 
that  of  any  gained  ot-herwise.  Now  the 
daghter.  Nan.  is  in  love  with  the  young 
lieutenant.  Ellsworth.  A  vagrant  Mexi- 
ij  can  stabs  Wolcott,  who  commends  Nan 
Tl  to  Bannard.  .  , 

'<     In  this  play  Mr.  Thomas  puts  aside 
.  psvchology,    new    thought,  everything 
,  occult.    He  has  written  a  stmight  melo- 
J  drama.     Melodrama   is  to  be  desired, 
A  provided  it  is  exciting.    We  confess  to 
na  weakness  for  the  old-fashioned  play, 
^  In  which  a  mysterious  old  woman  gives 
a  love  letter  to  some  gallant  young 
cavalier  appointing  an  assignation,  or 
the   gallant   cavalier   is   seen   at  once 
drawing  a  sword  to  defend  a  young  lady 
In  distress.     But  Mr.  Thomas's  melo- 
drama tells  an  ordinary   story   in  an 
ordinary  way.   The  title  leads  the  the- 
atregoer to  expect  a  tale  of  the  border, 
'"j  with  allusions  to  the  present  complica- 
V  tions.    He    looks    for^vard    to  seeing 
J'S  United  States  officers  in  all  their  glory 
.land  Greasers,  picturesque  and  malig- 
Vi  nant;  or  he  hopes  to  hear  allusions  to 
4  President    Wilson's    treatment    of  the 
.Mexican  problem.    But  "Rio  Grande"  is 
•iV  not  a  zealous  political  tract, 
f,'!    The  play  tells  only  the  old  story  that 
"'ji  might  be  told  of  life  in  any  village  or 
city.    A  -woman  is  bored.    She  has  an 
affair  with  a  younger  man  than  her 
husband,   who   does   not  "understand' 
her  and  thinks  she  should  be  content 
with    his    polite    attentions    and  an 
occasional   visit   to   a    moving  picture 
show.    Her  intrigue  is  known  to  a  man 
desirous  of  her.    In  this  instance  he  is 
her  husband's  orderly,  who  makes  an 
assault  on  her.    Stricken  with  remorse, 
she  writes  a  letter  of  confession  to  her 
husband   as  he  is  goins  to   the  front. 
The  colonel  does  not  read  it  and  Mrs 


,,,,,„,        ...     Tlif   I'l  •  C..-0    :  •  ;;a!..ii.-li.;. 

tween  the  wife  and  Ellsworth   is  i 
clearlv  told,  nor  are  there  any  scene.-: 
which  the  wife's  infatuation  has  plaus- 
ible excuse.   At  the  end  the  colonel  kills 
the  ordeiiv,   that  he  may  not  live  to 
cloud  happiness  by  his  sneaking  know! 
edge.     He  <loes  this  without  fear  ol 
court-martial    If  the  story  is  weak,  ili- 
dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  common 
place   and  the  drawing  of  character  i 
at  the  best  feeble.    There  is  little  th  .  - 
is   convincing;    there   is   little  that 
reallv  nielodramatlcally  luiman. 

Nor  did  the  performance  as  a  wli- 
cause  one  to  forget  the  inherent  w(  i 
ness  of  the  play.     Miss   Gardner  • 
dowed  Mrs.  Lane  with  life  and  char;., 
ler.    She  made  her  womanly  nnd  >• 
sourceful.  a  very  help  in  time  of  tiouM' 
Miss  Rizcr  was  a   pretty  Nan.  quii  ; 
and  mildly  emotional.    Of  the  men  .M 
Forseman  was  the  most  successful  m 
delineation  of  character.  Mr.  Van  Burcn 
drawled   in    everyday   speech.     in  li- 
moments  of  mental  agony,  he  too  < 
dentlv   lashed  himself   Into  a  passi.  i 
Mr.  "Campeau    was    an    appropriate  l.v 
melodramatic  villain.  The  fir.st  two  ads 
dragged,  but  this  was  chiefly  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Thomas.  There  was  a  large  audi- 
ence. 


.\  I-oiidon  journalist,  noting  the  dying 
awa.v    of    the    controversy,  "Should 
Women    Preach?"— echoes   of   it  were 
heard  in'  this  commonwealth— has  co'i 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  newspni 
correspondent  "takes  him  and  her..-, 
far  more  seriously  nowadays  than  w. 
the  custom  formerly.   I  don't  remenii" 
seeing  anything  so  light-hearted  in  l! 
women  preachers  discussion  as  the  ei 
gram  of  a  barrister,  contributed  to  '  1 
'outcr.v  that  arose  many  years  ago  ir.  i 
the  introduction  of  the  surplice  in  p'u' 
of  the  black  gown. 

T  do  not  know  and  do  not  rare. 
What  dress  a  parson  ouglit  to  wear, 

A  black  dress  or  a  white  dross. 
Having  a  sorrow  of  my  own, 
A  wife  who  preaches  In  her  gown 

And   lectures  in  her  night  dres.-. 


"Give  Me  the  Old." 

As  the  World  Wa^rs: 

You  truthfully  remark:  "The  old  rc  i 
ing  books  were  worth  saving."  So,  a'- 
were  the  old  arithmetics  and  otli 
school  books.  This  list  might  well  i 
extended  to  include  the  old  song  boi  - 
and  dime  novels. 

Hero  Is  a  sample  problem  from  'i 
North  American  Arithmetic '  (J.  B.  Lii 
pincott,    Philadelphia.    1S3S):  "The 
were   seven    farmers,    three   of   who  i 
drank   rum   and  whisltey  and  becar 
miserable:   the  rest  drank  water  ai 
were  healthy  and  happy.     How  niai 
drank  water?"  ^  This  was  accompani.  . 
by  an  illustration  showing  four  men  so- 
ber and  three  men  in  various  stages  of 
■  intoxication. 

Where  is  that  geography  that  acted  a," 
a  screen  for  Beadle's  Dime  Novels,  tlu 
Nickel  Library,  and  Old  Cap  Collier? 

The  old-timer,  longing  for  the  songs 
of  his  youth,  might  turn  to  the  pages  of 
"Tiifet's  Harmonized  Melodies"  (Bos- 
ton, 1892).  There  he  would  find  "Lurline, 
Do  You  Think  of  Me  Now?"  "Linger 
Near  Me.  Little  Treasure,"  "She  Sleeps 
Among  the  Daisies,"  "Look  Into  Mine 
Eyes  Again,"  and  scores  of  songs,  .sen- 
timental and  otherwise,  from  "The  Cork 
Leg"  and  "Champagne  Charley"  to  "I've 
Worked  Eight  Hours  This  Day." 
j    And  the  "mother"  songsl    There  are 

!over  50  of  them  written  in  sentimental 
vein,  while  father  comes  in  for  his 
usual  slamming  with  "Father  is  Drink- 
•  ing  Again,"  "Old  Man  Ain't  Himself 
No  More,"  etc. 

By  the  way,  where  has  vanished  the 
clog  artist  who  took  a  notion  to  spt 
his  feet  in  motion  In  a  laudable  en 
deavor  to  demonstrate  an  up-lq-d.it' 
style  of  the  song  and  dance  of  good  ol'i 
English  times?  WVL.  L. 

Melrose. 

'  Is  there  In  any  arithmetic  a  stun  In 
which  the  honest  farmer  Is  introduced 
as  drinking  switchel  in  haying  time 
and, hard  cider  in  the  winter?— Ed. 


of  the  archdioocse.  Many  prominent  in 
the  judicial,  professional,  business  and 
social  life  of  the  city  were  also  In  evi- 
dence. 

Midway   In    the    program     John  E. 
Riley,  president  of  the  building  associ- 
ation, spo^'.-  i.-.it!v  r.f  ih.>  prn;.-,p.-ri 
building, 
cess  he  ! 


"Bombed." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  bad  enough  to  find  London  news 
papers  speaking  of  "strafing"  a  Ger- 
man or  a  British  citizen.  Tli©  word 
seems  to  have  made  its  way  Into 
familiar  English  speech.  I  now  find 
even  newspapers  in  Boston  using  the 
verb  "to  bomb."  War  is  destructive  o' 
the  purity  of  a  language,  though  It 
1  may  enlarge  the  dictionary. 

SIMON  B.  PERKINS. 

"  Cambridge. 

"Strafing"  is  indefensible.    The  ver 
"to  bomb"  is  sound  English.    It  .is  as 
old  as  1*j88.    There  is  a  line  in  one  of 
Sedley's  poems  (1704):  "While  you  bomb 
towns  in  France."    Nelson    used  the 

I  word  In  one  of  bis  dispatches.  Tou  will 

find  all  this  in  th..-  Oxford  dictionary, 
but  not  in  the  "Concise  C)xford  Dictioji- 
ar.v."    While  we  are  speaking  about  oM 
'  words  and  neoiogi'=m.<'.  let  us  hoed  th« 
1  complaint  of  "J.  C.  ^^  •"  >n  notes  and 
,  queries  of  Sept.  Vi.    He  objects  to  the 
'  phras''.  "Don't  be  longer  than  you  can 
'  help.  "  He  asks,  "Why  is    this  phrase 
■  used?  It  pl.-.inly  should  be.   'Don't  be 
longer  than  you  can  not  help."  it  means 
';  'Do  not  be  longer  than  avoidable."  The 
time  'avoidable'  js  the  time  you  onn-  ' 
,  not  help  taking."    One  answer  is  that 
ni.i'l"  I'V  Iho  Ni^w  Voik  Sun  l<in^-  .'iCc 


Wakkos. 

A  coi rci-'onilent  from  Lancaster  asked 
on  Sept.  :xi  the  meaning  of  "wakkos," 
for  two  were  recently  advertised,  "one 
3500  years  old."  The  Herald  has  re- 
ceived the  following  explanation: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  never  seen  the  word  spelled, 
but  the  inquiry  doubtless  i-efers  to  ves- 
sels of  pottery  from  the  graves  of  the 
Incas  in  Peru.  We  have  several  in  our 
family.  Some  have  a  base  like  a  bowl, 
holdins  about  a  pint,  with  a  slender  tube 
top.  One  has  two  tubes,  and  water 
poured  from  one  to  the  other  by  gently 
tipping  the  bowl  produces  a  sound  like 
cooing.  A  small  bird  surmount.s  one 
tube.  Thi.s  has  always  been  called  the 
mourning  dove.  Two  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Portsmouth  Athaeneum. 

MARY  A.  P.  WHITE. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


The  "Mild"  September. 

The  ■  Daily  Chronicle  of  L<jndon 
lliought  that  last  month  might  be  the 
■  lecisive  one  of  the  war.  The  .lournal 
named  these  "Martial  Memorie.s"  asso- 
I  iated  with  the  month.  The  capitulation 
ol'  Sedan,  the  capture  of  Qiieljec  and 
Malta,  the  battles  of  Aindurman.  Dun- 
Iiar.  Sebastopol,  Alma,  Zutphen,  Pinkie. 
-Malplaquet,  Brandywine,  Poictiers,  Bus- 
aco,  the  death  days  of  Cromwell  and 
Wellington,  and  the  birthday  of  Lord  j 
_Roberts.    _  1 

"THE  DEVIL'S  HARVEST" 
AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Successful    First    Performance  of 
Play  with  Moral. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Lef- 
fier  and  Bratton  present  "The  Devil's 
Harvest,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Ed- 
ward E.  Hose.  FIr.5t  performance  in 
Boston. 

John  Howell  is  happy  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  modest  notion  store  in  Well- 
ville.  Daniel  Carr  induces  him  to  open 
a  cafe  as  a  partner.  The  cafe  prospers. 
Their  success  leads  the  partners  to  open  a 
house  of  questionable  repute.  This  place 
thrives  and  Celeste,  its  "queen,"  charms 
Howell. 

Tom  Bradley  starts  a  paper  and 
hounds  the  liquor  interests,  his  special 
targets  being  Carr  and  Howell.  Carr 
sees  an  opportunity  to  compromise 
Bradley,  and  by  inference  names  the 
latter  as  a  "friend"  of  Howell's  wife. 
Carr  overshoots  his  mark,  Howell's 
eye.s  are  opened.  Rum  a'hd  he  are  no 
longer  friends:  besides  the  town  of 
Wellville,  through  {he  effort.s  of  Tom 
Bradley,  has  now  gone  dry  at  the  elec- 
tion. 

Edward  B.  Reese,  as  Tom  Bradley, 
gave  an  interesting  performance  of  the 
young  journalist.  Whether  in  his 
lighter  moments,  in  his  suit  for  the 
h^nd  of  Helen,  or  as  the  unrelenting 
foe  of  liquor,  he  was  always  effective. 

Kathryn  Stevens  as  Mary  Howell 
played  her  few  emotional  scenes  in 
capable  fashion. 

[Jack  norworth  back  at 
b.  f.  keith's  theatre 

Hawaiian    Troupe   and    Other    En-  | 

tertaining  Features  on  Bill,  j 

Just  returned  trofa  two  years  in  the  j . 
European  war  zone.  Jack  Norworth  ap- 
peared at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  yester- 
day. He  had  several  new  songs  and 
humorous  stories  of  London  life  in  war 
time. 

Sharing  honors  on  the  bill  was  Toots 
Paka.  who  started  the  Hawaiian  craze.  | 
and  her  native   Hawaiian  .singers  and  j 
Instrumentalists  in  the  mysterious  hula  i 
hula   dance   of   native   Hawaii.  They 
played  weird  melodies  on  strange  instru- 
ments and  contributed  soine  American  ! 
ragtime  as  well,  besides  some  classical 
ijiusic.    Mifjs  Paka,  wearing  the  native 
grasi*  dres.s.  of   the   native  hula  hula 
da/r'.cer.  illustrates  the  sinuous  grace  of 
ihe  native  dancers.   The  act  has  a  tropi- 
cal setting  with  dim  lighting  effects. 

Thomas  Dugan  and  Babette  Raymond, 
in  "They  Auto  Kn6w  Better,"  produced 
a  burlesque  runabout  and  kept  the  house 
laughing. 

"Finders-Keepers,"  a  comedy  act  with 
a  moral,  was  given  by  George  Kelly  and 
.Anna  Cleveland,  with  the  effective  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Nora  O'Connor. 

The  surrounding  bill  is  one  of  excel- 
lence, containing  Alexander  brothers, 
ball  bouncers;  Billy  Schoen  and  Eliza- 
beth Mayne  in  a  singing  and  dancing 
act;  Lovenberg  sisters  and  Neary 
brothers  in  songs;  Jim  and  Marion  Har- 
kins  in  a  novelty  specialty  and  Staine's 
Tan-bark  Comedians  and  a  one-ring 
circus. 

Next  week  "Pop"  Anson,  the  grand  old 
an  of  baseball,  and  his  daughters,  to- 
ether  with  Nellie  V.  Nichols,  comedl- 
nnc,  will  be  the  headllners. 


ALLEN  A.  BROWN 

DIES  AT  HOME 


AlJru  .v.  Bio\.u.  ijroiiiiiieut  for 
more  than  50  years  in  Boston  musi- 
cal circles  and  widely  known  as  the 
donor  of  his  private  musical  library 
—the  finest  in  the  country,  and  per- 
haps in  the  world — to  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  died  yesterday  at 
the  Hotel  Clifford,  25  Cortes  street, 
w-here  lie  resided.  He  was  ill  about 
a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  library  which  bears 
his  name,  another  noteworthy  benefac- 
tion of  his  was  the  gift  to  the  same 
institution  of  his  collection  of  books, 
clippings,  programs,  letters  and  por- 
traits relating  to  the  drama,  gathered 
during  nearly  three  score  years  of  his 
life  and  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  depth  of  his  interest  in  music 
was  plainly  evinced  by  the  work  he 
did  for  Boston  mu.sical  organizations. 
ITor  .5.5  years  he  was  one  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As- 
sociation ;  for  nearly  50  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  music  committee  of  the 
Apollo  Club ;  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Foster  Club,  which  was  the  par- 
ent organization  of  the  Cecelia  Club ; 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Cecelia 
Club,  and  was  a  singer  in  the  choirs  of 
Boston  churches.  From  his  college  days 
he  was  a.  systematic  collector  of  manu- 
scripts and  publications  pertaining  to 
music  and  the  drams. 

Native  of  Boston. 
Ml-.  Brown  was  born  in  Boston.  July 
26,  1835,  son  of  Nathan  and  Ann  (Hag- 
get)  Brown,  both  of  old  Boston  families. 
His  education  started  in  ,the  Boston  | 
public  schools,  and  continued-  in  Rox-  | 
bury,  whither  his  parents  removed  | 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  school 
and  entered  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1856.  While  there,  he  was  prominent 
musical  affairs,  and  had  for  com- 
panions a  set  of  young  men  of  whom  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  became 
men  of  achievement.  During  his  junior 
ear  he  taught  school  at  Marion. 
After  leaving  college  Mr.  Brown  be- 
ian  business  as  a  clerk  in  the  Boston 
counting  room  of  Gardner  &  Coolidge, 
East  India  importers.  He  entered  the 
stationery  business  for  himself  in  1860. 
and  in  1871,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  took  the  letter's  place  in  the 
firm  of  J.  E.  &  N.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
so  continued  for  four  .vears,  when  he 
retired  to  become  confidential  clerk  for 
the  late  Stanton  Blake. 

Gift  of  His  Library. 

He  had  traveled  around  the  world 
and  had  made  frequent  journeys  to 
Europe  and  to  the  Pacific  coagt  for 
pleasure  and  in  connection  with  his 
trusts.  His  travels  enabled  him  to  en- 
large his  collettion  of  musical  litera- 
ture. In  his  modest  letter  of  Oct.  13, 
1894,  formally  conveying  to  the  city  of 
Boston  his  private  collection,  now  the 
Allen  A.  Brown  Musical  Library,  oc- 
cupying the  most  beautiful  room  on  the 
[special  library  floors  of  the  Boston 
jPublic  Library,  Mr.  Brown  observed 
ithat  it  was  his  intention  to  add  to  the 
jccMlection  from  j-ear  to  year,  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  as  complete  and  rep- 
[resentative  as  possible.  This  he  did 
I  w  ith  the  result  that  the  collection, 
which  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  was 
regarded  by  those  whose  good  fortune 
it  liad  been  to  know  it  the  best  musical 
working  library  in  the  country,  today  is 
widel.v  recognized  as  superior  in  ex- 
tent, thoroughness,  and  character  to 
any  modern  musical  library  accessible 
to  students  and  critics;  while  in  many 
ways  it  is  absolutely  unique  among 
collections  of  its  kind. 

Funeral  Tomorrow. 

A.  Parker  Browne,  who  also  was  one 
ol'  the  organizers  of  the  Apollo  Club,  and 
who  has  .served  as  president,  vice-pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  was  a  very  intimate 
friend  of  Allen  A.  Brown.  Last  night 
Mr.  Browne  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  his  dear  friend  and  spoke  In 
praise  of  his  uliaracter  and  capability. 

Mr.  Brown  is.  survived  by  three  broth- 
ers, .Arthur  K.,  with  whom  he  resideil 
ill  Cortes  street:  Joseph  E.  of  Brooklvn, 
ami  \\  illiam  H.,  of  Chicago.  The  fun- 
Hial  service  will  be  at  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church.  Newbury  street, 
Wednesday  at  1  P,  M. 


I  The  cost  of  living  had  reached  a  pre- 
t  posterous  height.    The  law  said  that  no  . 
1  person    should    eat    rriore    than  three 
I  courses  at  a  meal.    The  amount  to  be 
served   at  each  course  was  also  pre- 
scribed.   Anyone  disregarding  the  law 
was  fined  he.avily. 


Local  Geography. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  wise  and  witty  discussion  of  place 
names  reminds  me  of  some  odd  things  in 
the  lo<'aI  geograpliN  of  niy  youth.  We  had 
within  a  few  miles  of  us  Catswamp. 
Corner  Ketch  iHin.l\-  of  grim  connota- 
tion). Hard  ScrabbK--,  Fagg's  Manor. 
Kat>  Dysart's,  Ogletown  (not  quite  so 
merr.\-  a  spot  as  one  might  suppose 
Iroi.i  the  name).  Red  Lion,  Rising  Sun, 
Bird-in-Hand  (the  last  three  named  for 
old  inns  ol'  colonial  days),  Kit's  Ham- 
mock. Norney's,  and  some  further 
away,  Melltota,  Dame's  Quarter,  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Habnab,  Rockawalk- 
ing,  Doubs,  Comus.  American  (^orner, 
Girdlelree  and  a  dozen  more  of  like 
fashion.  Some  estate  names  in  my 
own  family  connection  (we  have  no 
estates  now)  were  sufficiently  odd.  My 
grandfather  called  his  queer  old  brick 
house  with  its  surroundings  acres  >^alem, 
which  was  well  enough  for  a  Presby- 
terian elder,  but  wliy  was  another 
estate  in  the  family  connection  called 
Genezer,  and  still  another  Simpleton? 
My  wife  somp  time  since  suggested 
that  we  name  our  modest  suburban  acre 
The  Iris,  because  of  our  extensive  use 
of  that  plant  in  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion. "What,  woman!"  cried  I.  "Would 
you  ruin  us  socially?  Don't  you  realize 
that  the  whole  suburb  would  suppo.se 
it  The  Irish,  and  what  family  of  new- 
comers could  survive  such  a  suspicion 
i  in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  Greater 
I  Boston?"  .So  our  acre  remains  name- 
less. JOHN  L.A.CKL.-\ND. 
.Somewhere  in  the  Suburbs. 

House  Lore. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  true  that  if  my  cook  wishes  to 
preserve  the  color  of  green  vegetables 
I  she   should    see   that   they   are  boiled 
in  a  saucepan  without  a  lid  on?  My 
1  neighbor  told  me  yesterday  that  a  piano 
.  should  not  be  played  on  the  day  it  is 
•tuned.    Is  this  because  the  piano  would 
at  once  be  out  of  tune  again? 
Andover.  HESTER  JOY. 

Mary  Jane  may  be  able  to  answer  your 
first  question.  We  remember  that  on 
a  memorable, occasion  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp 
drank  half  a  pint  of  boiling  hot  rum 
from  a  little  saucepan  and  compelled 
Air.  Sampson  Brass  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  color  of  the  rum  was  un- 
doubtedly preserved.  Opinions  dii¥er 
concerning  the  advisability  of  playing  a 
piano  on  the  day  it  has  been  tunqd. 
The  ability  of  the  pianist  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  music  enter  into  the  an- 
swer. Piano  tuners  almost  always  play 
a  sparkling  improvisation  before  they 
leave  the  room.  We  think  they  im- 
provise, for  they  never  play  a  "set 
piece,"  not  even  a  familiar  air,  senti- 
mental or  comic.  Perhaps  there  are 
composers  who  write  for  piano  tuners 
only;  publishers  who  have  no  other  cus- 
tomers. In  an  apartment  house,  a  re- 
spectable tenement,  a  burgess  warren, 
a  piano  In  any  flat  should  be  carefully 
tuned.  The  janitor  should  then  lock  the 
piano,  take  the  key  and  allow  a  per- 
formance only  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  for  a  half-hour  at  a  time.— Ed. 


Some  little  time  ago  I  read  in  a  Oer- 
man  paper  an  article  on  the  manners  of 
the  "dreadful"  English  at  tiblo.  How 
they  sw.allowed  gobnets  ot  Ijfpf.  washed 
(town  hv  gulp.s  of  strong-  watei-y.  and  i-av- 
Ings  of  similar  kind.  I.attfilv,  howver. 
we  oj-c  liitr(niu<-r-d  tn  a   tiew   l^ind  of  lalil.- 

"KUIUII-,  -  Wl,i(  h  IIIUS  th.  lM)C>t  i.h  tlM-  OlllC!- 
foot.  Ail.-iiil;;  frulll  llie  shortaKe  nf  food, 
lliir,-  i,  .milatlon  In  llip  Cerinan  news- 
jiip'-r.-  Ilial  dlllKeat  Idlawim;-  Of  bones, 
Hi,  ill,, [.inns;  up  of  saiu-.,  anil  gravy  with 
a  plci  I-  of  bri  ac).  the  bi  ulKbli,-  of  one's 
own  bread  to  a  restaurant  sholibl  be  i-e- 
(fariltd  as  permisslbu-.  Tlovlnn-  .■t-cii  tlie 
(Jernian  in  his  ow-n  beloved  B'-rlin  res- 
taurant. I  should  liave  thought  tliat  a 
nev\'spaper  ei  mpaign  in  favor  of  such  little 
mannerisms  was  entirely  nnnecessar.v. 


In  Search  of  Copy. 

London  journalists  have  been  pro- 
pounding questions  for  discussion:  Have 
the  majority  of  great  writers  been  short 
or  tall?  Is  one  author's  voice  an  un- 
failing index  to  his  writing?  What  is 
the  profession  that  has  produced  more 
bachelors  than  any  other— "counting  only 
distinguished  men"?  "Shall  we  ever  see 
the  day  of  a  Bishop  with  a  mustache?" 
(At  present  an  English  bishop  can  wear, 
by  an  unwritten  code,  a  mustache  only 
when  it  goes  with  a  beard.)  How  doea 
a  policeman  come  to  be  called  a 
"scuffer"? 

.•Ml  these  questions  lead  to  amiable 
and  possibly  improving  excursions,  but 
today  we  ask  only  the  last.  Was  a. 
policeman  ever  known  as  a  "scuffer" 
in  the  New  England  or  middle  states? 
Copper,  peeler,  bobby  were  brought  over 
the  Atlantic  and  adopted.  An  officer 
that  "cops"  anjonc  i.s  a  coppr-r.  The 
otlir-r  two  words  refer  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  founder  of  the  force.  In  Lon- 
don a  policeman  is  sometimo.s  called  a 
slop,  "a  corruption  of  'erilop'  ('police' 
spelt  backwards)."  In  Dundee  a  police- 
man is  n  ".snout."  He  wears  a  helmet 
"with  a  bold  peak  foie  and  aft."  Why 
scuffer?  In  dialect  "scuff"  i3  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  To  scuff  is  to  strike  a 
slight  glancing  blow,  or  to  walk  with 
^dragging  feet.  In  universal  English  the 
Ihack  of  the  neck,  as  used  to  gr.-isp  and 
jlifl  or  dra.g  an  anim,-il  or  jjrrson,  is 
SI  i-iiff,"  Does  all  tlii.s  .nn  oiint  for 
- --scuff.-r"?  ,\nd  why  in  lhi.,,,'s'  slang 
I  i.s  a  policeman  a  '  bull"?  I,.\  tli,  way, 
!a  mob  i.s  often  charatLc  riztd  ajS 
"drunken  scuffs." 


Mrs.  Murphy's  Chowder. 

.\s  tlic  World  ^\'ags: 

1   fear  I  cannot  give  you  the  -n'hob 
'  r  the  legend  concerning  the  discovei 
ot  foreign  ingredients  in  Mrs.  Murph.\' 
chowde?-,  but  here  i.s  w-hat  I  remembt  ; 
of  the  Pacific  coast  version  which  I  df  - 
lighted    in    chanting    at    the  parental 
board  when  the  soup  was  not  to  i.i 
taste — to  the  di.sgust  of  one  or  both  ' 
the  presiding  elders.    But  all  this  wa 
when   I   -was   young   and   foolish,  s;i 
eight  or  10  years  ago. 
A   cheml.-st.   dressed  in   w-orkins  clotues. 
Was  pounding  up  some  powder. 
And  that  Is  why  the  question  rose — 
"Who    threw    the    ovei-alls    in    Mrs.    aiui  -  ; 
phv'3  oho\vder?" 
I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the^third  Hnc 
though  I  am  certain    the    others  ar<: 
right.    I  have  a  hazy  notion  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  charming  dittj'. 
for  I  aiTi  under  the  Impression  that  tiiv 
locale  was   the   i-e,ar    porch     o£  Mr.". 
Mui-phy's     residence     and     that  the 
chowder  had  been  s^t  therf;  to  cool.  T 
also  feel  sure  that  the  word  "neighbor- 
hood"—with  the  accent  strongly  on,  th'' 
antepenult    and    ultima— wa.s    in  soni'. 
manner  employed.    Further  Ih.tu  t!/;s  ; 
cannot  remember.    But  then  I  aiv.a^ 
,  was   more    interested— at   that   age— in 
;  twelve-gauge  shot-gims  than  in  mem- 
orizing poetry.    1  claim  to  he  the  onl.\ 
native  American  youth    who  learned 
neither  ".Vye,  tear  her"  or  "Ye  call  me.' 

■  OCpiDENTUS. 

Boston. 


.-\s  the  A\'orld  Wags: 
.1  can  add  one  line  about  Mrs.  Murph.v. 
I  never  heard  an.v  more. 
"Who    threw    the    overalls    in    Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's chowder?" 
Nobody  answ'ered,  so  they  iTolIered  all  the 
louder. 

As  for  "cowhide  students,"  I  have  met 
several  ai-id  found  them  to  be  it\.variabU- 
buU-headed  and  bossy.  C.  T. 

Newton. 


"F.  E.  C."  sends  the  chorus; 
•Who    threw    the    overalls   in    Mrs.  iliir 
ph\*s  chow'der?" 
Nobody  answered,  so  they  shouted  all  the 

louder.  ' 
'Tis  an  Irish  trick,  "ti^true. 
.\nd  I'll  llrk  the  MIclTthat  threw 
The  overalls  in  >rra.  >rurphy'K  rhowdf  r 


0»  /- I  J 


lb 


Forced  Temperance. 

i  It  may  be  added  that  not  long  ago  a 
Berlin  journal  suggested  that  any  per- 
son found  guilty  of  over-feeding  should 
hi!  nrnde  liable  to  Impflsonment.  A  law 
mT    thl3    nature    was    promulgated  in 


We  knew  that  wi-  .-hoiild  not  appeal 
I  to  ovir  correspondents  in  vain,  w-hen  W'- 
'asked  for  information  conceniing  a  good 
I  old  song,  a  Ijallad  of  ~the  heart  and 
home.  Perhaps  .some  one  will  now-  re- 
cite the  niissing  lines  of  "The  Captain 
W.  Ml    t:.-l,iiA  - 


j  An  Express  Question. 

j  As  the  World  AVags: 

I  Recently  the  Boston  Herald  had  a 
1  story  upon  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to 
j  me,  and  many,  in  re  the  getting  of 

"rum"  by  expiess  in  no-Ucgnse  to-wns.  ; 
My  trouble  is  as  follows:  ! 

1.  My  town  is  a  no-license  town, 

2.  I  am  0  total  consumer. 

3.  There  is  an  express  company  at  the  ; 
"Centre"  with  a  "pony"  license,  whose  | 
zone  of  delivery  does  not  reach  me  at  \ 
the  "Corner."  I 

•1.  There  is  an  express  office  at  the  ; 
"Corner,"  but  no  "pony"  license.  , 

Quaere:    May  I  have  wet  goods  sent  ; 
to  me  bj'  express  at  the  "Corner,"  get 
them    myself,    and    deliver   them  per 
wheelbarrow  at  my  country  home,  if  I 
have  no  license,  "pony"  or  otherwise? 

T  understand,  that  the  matter  is  now 
befoie  some  state  commission  for  deci- 
sion. AVon't  you  ask  the  Herald  to  be 
good  enough  to  print  what  the  commis- 
sion decides? 

WILLIAM  BE  WAMPUM. 

P.  S. — Speaking  of  Indian  names,  our 
railroad  station  is  AVampum  and  our 
back  piazza,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
Knuckup  Hill.  A  nearby  lake  used  to  be 
c-illed  Walloi-nonopoag.  The  name  has 
.since  been  chaiiged  !  AV.  DE  W. 

One  Thing  Missing. 

.\s  the  AA'orld  Wags: 

Following  to  some  degree  Mr.  H.  C 
Owight's  poem.  "Newark  Bay,"  in  the 
August  Atlantic.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
walked  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  about 
the  square  of  the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and 
that  I  have  often  loitered  in  a  humbler 
square  at  Grenoble  w-lvere  there  is  a 
dark  and  fervant  church  and  a  great 
!     men  really  study.    I  may 

done  all  these  things  \^ 
love  Boston  "Common." -. 

 in.fd  that  I  was  passing  by 

the  edge  of  the  pond  on  Sunday  with 
Sirron  the  poet.    Light  clouds  were  in- 
finitely  distant   overhead.     The  crowd 
walked  slow-ly  up  and  down  or  sat  talk- 
in-  or  asleep  on  benches.     Small  chil- 
liinn   sought  to  recover  their  tall  four 
:  masters  by  hurling  a  stone  tied  to  a 
i  siring  far  out  into  the  water  and  then 
if  it'caught  hold  of  the  floating  stick 
they  would  haul  it  in.     All  was  quite 
beautiful  yet  something  was  not  there. 
And    then    we    reached    the  '  pleasant 
Greek   temple  •v\ith   its  gravelly  lawn. 
!  In  it  were  chairs  and   music  stands. 

but  from  it  came  no  mu.sic.    Now  since 
j  to  stroll  properly  one  mu.st  have  music, 
and  since  to.  make  holid.ay  at  all  oi"-- 
must  have  song,  and  since  neither  we:  c 
1  there  we  saw  -what  was  amiss. 
I     In  some  distant  time  you  may  read 
Sirron's  poem  o.f  grief,  but  T,  who  have 
„o   gift  of  song  must  protest  at  oia  •> 
..gainst  the  niggard  piggi.sbness  of  tlx 
who  have  silenced  the  voice  of  the  tci,  - 
Die  to  keep  jov  from  tlie  hearts  of  il;- 
poor.  C.  G.  PAULDING. 

Cambridge. 


school 
say  I 
hut  . 
Now 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


■     ..|)<ns  tlif  floor  U'  anocdotagc 
i  i-hian  .  ompii i  isons.  Parisian 
nri-  ilraw.iin  ii  iiionil,  or  nn 
.[.  •  from  the  doath  of  HaruiKn- 
!),■  landscape  painter,  which  came 
■.n.M-  thul  of  MclchnikofT. 

ikofT    lived    for    '.'O    years  on 
fruits    and    sour    milU.  H"' 
excess     of     any     kind.  "He 
draggto  on  to  70  years  ""ilh  diffieulty. 
Harplgnies   ate   like  a  trooper,  drank 
long  and  deep,  and  in  more  ways  than 
ono  was  a  veritable  Falstaff;  he  lived 
till  97  arid  was  hale  and  hearty  to  the 
'    The  two  were  hard  workers.  Har- 
es never  tired  of  tellinff  about  a 
^     irnarian   in   Burgundy.     The  Dijon 
Scientific    Research     Society,  curioub^. 
found  that  the  dead  man  had  lived  a 
sober,    righteous    and    godly    life;  he 
drank  only  water,   rose  with   the  sun 
and  was  painfully  industrious.   All  this 
was  highly  edifying.    One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  as  they  were  leav- 
ing, asked  it  there  were  other  examples 
of  longevity  in  the  family. 

"Oh,  yes.  he  still  has  a  brother  104 
jTcars  old." 

".^nd  can  this  old  gentleman  bo 
Ceen  ?" 

"Certainly;  you'll  find  him  at  the  poi 
'house.    He  has  not  stirred  from  thei 

these  .=iO  years  past,  and  hardly  any  on. 
■  living  about  here  can  remember  to  have 

seen  him  sober." 


I,  .n.  As  1  do  not  Intend  lo  a.«sume  or 
I.,  have  thrust  upon  me  the  office  of  gen- 
eral censor  of  Boston  newspaper  Kng- 
lish,  I  pass  this  question  as  to  "most" 
for  "almost"  on  to  you,  for  evidently  it 
lies  within  your  broad  province  of  dis- 
cussion. 

.\nd  there  is  one  other  little  matter  of 
l.inguage  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you    discourse    upon,    the  e.xpression 
^  "later  on." 

,  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  brief  corre- 
^spondence  with  the  then  edKor  of  the 
Nation  regarding?  this  phrase,  which  I 
had  found  in  his  columns.  1  ventured 
to  express  the  opinion  that  "later  on,  ' 
which  seems  to  me  nearly  as  objection- 
able as  "where  at,"  was  a  fashion  that 
came  in  with  the  high  hand-shake  and 
should  go  out  with  that  piece  of  ele- 
gance. The  editor  was  quite  taken  by 
surprise  by  my  criticism  of  the  phrase, 

I for.  being  a  younger  man  than  I,  he 
had  been  brought  up  with  It;  but  on 
j  searching  he  had  found  no  instance  of 
■  its  use  preceding,  I  think,  1883.  I  have 
since  found  it  in  a  book  of  the  later 
seventies.  It  is  not  an  Americanism. 
The  English  uso  it  more  than  we  do. 
perhaps.  Of  course  we  say  "farther 
on,"  but  we  can  say  "farther  back" 
also.  Shall  we  sometimes  say  "later 
back  '?  Perhaps  you  can  tell  whether 
"later  on"  was  in  use  before  1875. 

EDWIN  H.  HALD. 
The  earliest  use  of  "later  on"  quoted 
in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is  dated  188'2. 
—Ed. 
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An  Appreciation. 

!  Honble  Sir;    Sharkey e  Pete  says  to 
vesterday  did  I  see  this  yarn  in  the 
Id  Wag  about  Jarge  and  his  glass 
which  I  says  no  T  did  not  so  ho 
is  it  to  me  from  a  old  Herald  what 
I  doctor  swab  leaves.  I  not  having 
i;alion.    It's  bloody  good,  he  says. 
1  shiver  my  doldrums  mate,  but  that 
n  was  like  a  breeze  from  the  old 
bbean  and  greatly  did  we  admire  , 
Ml   funny    trick.s   of   that  Liverpool  i 
.large,  having  seen  many  such  ourselves  ; 
but  not  able  to  pitch  them  yarns  like  ' 
this  Shaghellion  done,  not  even  on  a 
dozen   goes   of   rumbo.     Now   what  1 
wants  to  ask.  Mister  World  Wag.  beg- 
ging your  pardon  sir  for  the  favor  but 
we'd  lake  it  kind  if  you  was  to  toss  a  bit 
of  a  line  to  this  here  Captain  Shaghel-  ; 
!i"n.  for  captain  he  is  by  now  we  doubt 
J  ot  and  a  roaring  good  shipmate  he 
or  chuck  me  to  the  sl)arks.  And 
him  Ship  Ahoy  from  me  and  Shark- 
whafs  writing  this  letter,  hoping 
;  can  do  the  same  for  that  yarn  was 
all  gospel  true  and  ask  him  sometime  ui 
the  dogwatch  won't  be  maybe  tip  us 
pnnther  yarn  sometime  about  his  old 
mate  Jarge  and  very  thefty  will  it 
to  us  poor  swabs  that's  now  laym.g  ) 
j:xecution  Docks  account  of  a  yam-  . 
'    .  ing  I-ascar  hand  what  I  caved  in  ^ 
cutwater  with  a  pint  one  night  in 
-  1  It  Kills  lie  being  only  a  skeleton 
^wav  and  wishing  you  fair  weather 
i'.i-  the  duff  and  doubloons  T  remain 
Execution  Dock.<.  I-  J-  SU-VER. 

Tea  and  the  Muse. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

A  dav  or  so  ago  Mr.  Swctt  quoted  two 
examples  of  tea-table  quotations,  both 
from  accepted  source.<=.  I  wonder 
whether  he  ever  happened  to  run  acro.'=? 
the  foUo\ving  dainty  ditty,  which  Pun. i. 
tells  us,  or  rather  told  us-il  was  yeai  : 
a_,,,_was  sung  before  Her  Britannic 
>;  ijesty  by  a  Chinese  lady. 

I  I       I  .  to  til  etc  asho  pwil  lime. 
:-a  pn  undo  f  tliPlX"  st. 
ivcam  ostfit  cellentt  ea. 
.  .  lit  yal  Ini  Ua  tte  st. 

^o  nlvf  nursli  i  li  ngs  npo  miil. 
-.c  omet  otbet  eamii  rtan  iltiy. 
...b  ptt«TC  anel  sewli  erehefoii  im. 
Ort  hata  nyoth  ct  ncedb  u.v. 
Though  the  Chinese  may  appear  rather  i 
-iruse  to  the  cursory  reader,  a  little; 
.  ntive  study  will  soon  overcome  the  [ 
iculties  of  the  language,  which  re-; 
nds  me  somewhat  of  Dean  Swift  s  f 
tin.  ! 
.ven  if  the  dean's  English  verse  has; 
n  disparaged  by  many  who  ought  to  : 
.w.  his  Latin  <?)  has  received  its  due 
»rp  of  lelebrity.    This  to  Molly  (we 
■ider  what  she  said    Swift  could  evi- 
'-on jugate  amo.  at  least): 

Mollis  abuti. 
Has  au  aoini. 
\'n  lasso  finiii. 
M..1H  divini*. 
'  inii  de  arml.'-  tres, 
I  mi  na  dis  trc«. 
Canlii  disco  vcr, 
Meas  alo  ver? 

Speaking  of  tea.  however,  a  teacher  of 
lie.  a  maiden  lady  "of  certain  age,  " 
preparatory  school  once  told  me,  in  ^ 
-cribing    the    delights,    aside    from  1 
idies.   at    our    "greatest    university,  "  j 
ou  know  you're  being  given  tea  con- 
•ritly  by  professors'  wives."  t 
.  ;ood  Lord  !  Only  tea  ?  1 
-,  11        ;  NEMO  DOMI. 


has  been  "exposing"  ^ 
iiKu  i:  M  iobacy  of  the  German, 
Umperor."  It  is  slated  solemnly  that; 
much  is  made  in  Spain  t)f  an  "officia^ 
communication"  assuring  the  faithful 
that  William  lias  been  secretly  c<" 
sertod  and  admitted  to  the  C\ureh  i 
Rome;  that  as  soon  as  Germany  wms 
the  war  he  will  re-establish  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  and  make  -a 
pilgrimage  to  lay  his  sword  at  the  feet 
of  the  Holy  Father.  Meanwhila  a- 
correspondeiit"  at  Cairo  writes  that  the 
Germans  are  scattering  broadcast  m 
the  East  thousands  of  photographs 
showing,  ruined  cathedrals  of  Belgium 
and  France,  with  this  inscription: 
"Look  ve  oh  faithful,  upon  the  work  of 
Sultan  "Guilhoun.  a  true  and  fervent 
son  of  Allah,  the  All  High!" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Emperor 
has  already  become  a  legendary  char- 
BCter,  or  that  wild  talcs  are  circulato'l 
about  him.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago 
honest  Englishmen  believed  that  >;aPO- 
leon  Bonaparte  called  himself  m  Eg>  pt 
a  true  Mussulman  and  introduced  him- 
self in  the  Levant  as  the  soldier  of  a 
nation  which  had  "renounced  the  Mes- 
siah." Even  Kinglake  in  bis  pompous 
and  long-winded  history  of  the  Crimean 
war  did  not  hesitate  to  give  this  story 
as  a  historical  fact.  , 

The  fit  st  volumes  ot  Frank  Moore 
"Rebellion  Record"  contain  equally  in- 
credible stories  about  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  whicii  were  published  in  tl.. 
newspapers  of  the  North  and  the  SoiUh. 
Manv  of  us  remember  reading  tb<.-^ 
stories  during  the  war.  It  was  Relieved 
bv  the  more  credulous  m  New  England 
villages  that  all  the  southern  soldi.i-^ 
were  demons  incarnate,  who  altei  .< 
battle  would  drink  whiskey  from  skulls 
of  slain  northern  foes  which  they  had 
•ingeniously  fa.shioned  into  cuwj.  Sptith- 
erii  newspapers  published  simnarly  in- 
penious  stories  about  the  'horrid  dcfl- 
of  the  northern  ".XTudsills." 

Marooned. 

Uiu  friend.  Mr.  Eugene  Golighlb  .  ii  - s 
not  returned  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Goligbtl 
a  prudent  molhev  in  spite  of  her  wp^hK- 
nesses.  does  not  wish  to  expose  Uio 
voung  vugustus  and  little  Gwendolen  to 
the  risk  ot  contracting  infantile  paraly- 
sis Eugene  is  lonely.  The  cottages  m 
his  neithboihood  arc  closed.  The  links 
arc  deserted.  There  is  no  one  for  tennis. 
He  has  not  yet  reached  the  alcoholic 
stage  when  he  can  drink  alone.  The 
tCew  York  new-spapers  are  often  a  Ua.v 
•  late  He  never  appreciated  nature  in 
anv  one  of  her  moods.  Autumnal  color- 
ing is  not  in  his  eyes  to  be  compared 
ivith  a  sporting  print  at  the  Porphyry 
ivhere  he  would  now  be,  were  it  not  that 
Mrs  Golightly  is  afraid  of  burglars.  His 
'onlv  recreation  is  a  walk  to  the  post- 
office.    He  nods  to  the  villagers  on  the 

.^^"Vou  haven't  gone  up  yet,  Mr.  Go- 
lightly." 


uitu  ha.<?  produce^  

any  other— countifig  only  distingnisljc'l 
men?"    .Some  oii-J  answered  ".\rtists.  |  f 
named  Mlchaelangjlo,  Turner.  Heynolds.  j 
Lawrence,    StolbaTd.    Richard    Wilson.  \ 
Leighton,  ,nnd  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  | 
Romney  and  Morland  each  abandoned  i 
his  wife.    Some  might  .say  that  three  of 
the  Englishmen  named  wore  not  artists 
of  high  rank.    IJembraiidl  and  Rubens  j 
were   married;    .Vndr.^a   del   Sarto   wa.s  ; 
very    much    married;    see    Browning'.s  ; 
poem.    Some  painters  put  their  aives  • 
In  their  proper  place,  on  canvas;   but  ] 
the  model  of  the  artist  was  not  always  i 
a  model  wife.  «, 
Another  Journalist  in  search  ot  copy  | 
inquired  into  the  height  of  "great  Eng- 
.  'lisli  writers  of  tlie  Victorean  era."   Ten-  [ 
.  ny.son.  Carlyle,  FitzGerald  and  Matthew  , 
.\rnold   reaihed  si.\   feet,   Kuskin,  live 
feet  ten.  Eroude  tive  foci  eleven,  Thack-  , 
eray  six  feet  three,  and  Dickens  and 
Browning  almost  touchpd  the  six  foot 
level.    Yet  the  pictures  of  Dickens  gjve  , 
one  the  idea  that  he  was  rather  short 
and  stocky.  ^  ! 

".\re  more  bo.vs  than  girls  born  dur- 
ing great  wars?"  Yes.  if  tradition  coni- 
inandsy  respect.    In   Vienna   sfhcc  last 
October  out  of  559  births.  Sit  are  males. 
,  There  was  a  greater  preponderance  in 
j  France   during  periods  of  the  revolu- 
i  tionary    wars.     Famines    and  plagues 
I  have  sometimes  curiously  influenced  the 
'  birth    rate.     Tborold   Rogers   notes  in 
"Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages"' 
that  in  England  after  the  Black  Death 
triple  births  were  common. 

"Has  any  one  noticed  and  not^d  what 
an  unfailing  index  to  an  author's  voice 
his  writing  is?"  We  know  a  "pacifist" 
who  roars  like  a  bull  evenVin  his  conli- 
denlial  moments.  "If  you  h^ve  any 
sense  of  literar.v  style  you  will  detect 
the  .«hiill  voice,  the  melodiou.s/Voice,  the 
high-pitched  \oicc,  in  the  writings  of 
their  po.=se>!sors."  This  may  be  dispiiler] 
'  \\  ,  •tom'br'row,   iin  '     1"'  i   ■  "-v 


"No,  it 


_ii  lier, 


"Later  On."  i 

Uie  World  Wags  :  ' 
Some  w  eeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Herald  I 
;ing  attention  to  a  certain  mistake  of 

mmar  which  sometimes  appears  in  i 

.  r.-  . -rT'frs.     PiTT^p   tluit   time   I  I 


I  "You  are  right.  T  always  said,  that 
:  September   and    October  are    the  best 

months  of  Uie  year  in  Clamport.' 

"Yes.  indeed,  I  don't  see  why  people 

close  their  cottages  so  soon.  They  dfn  t 
:  know  what  they  miss." 
I     "Herkimer    Johnson    got    a^av  last 
1  week,  without  coming  into  the  store_  Do 
i  vou  know  where  a  letter  will  reach  him  . 

I've  got  a  little  bill  against  him.  But 
:  It's  great  weather  just  the  same,  ^^hen 

i  are  vou  going  up?"   

I     "I  don't  know,  Nickerson.   I  hope  not 
I  for  some  time."'  and  saying  this.  Mr. 
JGoUghtly    groaned    like    a    bassoon  m 
j  agony. 

i  Questions  and  Answers. 

i    We  published  a  day  or  two  ago  soni^ 
,,,,estin„.-;    ibnt    London    .iournalists  an- 


The  life  of  Allen  A.  Brown  was  happy 
and  enviable.    There  is  no  passion  like 
that  of  a  collector.    There  Is  no  joy  like 
unto   that  of   finding,   after  years  of 
search,  a  coveted    volume,  especially 
when  the  value  of  the  book  is  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  dealer  in''*^^^^''^'";^'^ 
book  is  found  with  odd  numbers  of  the 
New  York  Ledger  in  the  garretof  an  o  d 
farm  house.    Collectors  are  inclined  to 
be  selfish,  chary  of  showing  their  treas- 
ures except  in  a  boastful  spirit.  They 
have  been  ^nown  to  pocket  a  vo  ume 
etealthily  while  looking  over  «•  stall  To 
them  the  chief  terror  In  death  Is  that 
they  must  leave  their  books  behind 

*  Mn'  Brown  did  not  wait  nnUl  death  to 
give    his   magnificent   library    of  full 
scores;    operas    miscellaneous  music., 
chamber,    vocal,    sacred    and  profane' 
books  concerning  music  to  the  public, 
he  gave  this  collection  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  while  he  was  alive  and 
alert   that  he  might   see   It  P'oPf 
housed  and  maintained;  that  he  might 
constantly  add  to  It:  that  he  might  con- 
tinue  his   own  work,  the  work  that 
t   makes    the   Allen   A.    Brown  Library 
'    unique.   Other  libraries  may  have  some 
i    rarer  treatises,  or,  possibly,  some  scores 
I    that  are  missing  in  his  collection;  but 
I    those  treatises  and  scores  are  few.  No 
•    niusical  library  In  this  country  or  in 
Europe-and  these  words  are  not  written 
carelessly-is  of  so  great  aid  to  any 
student  ot  high  or  low  degree;  no  li- 
brary Is  so  accessible  to  a  sudden  wish 
or  necessity  for  consultaUon;  no  library. 

BO  interesting  to  the  general  and 
curious  reader. 

For  it  had  been  the  habit  of  Mr. 
Brown  for  many  years  to  paste  on  fiy 
leaves  ot  the  bound  volumes  of  the  music 
programs  of  opera  houses  or  concert 
halls  in  which  the  particular  work  had 
been  performed;  Newspaper  clippings, 
es  critljcal  notices,  biographical  infor- 
mation, anecdotes,  portraits,  anything 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  opera 
or  composition.  These  cUpplngs  were  by 
no  means  taken   only  from  local  or 
American  newspapers;  they  were  in  va- 
rious languages,   and  had   been  pub-  I 
Jished  in  European  Journals  and  other 
periodicals;  they  were  carefuUy  dated. 
If  a  student  wishes  to  know  In  a  few 
minutes  the  singers  that  h^^e  taken 
part  in  a  certain  opera,  he  will  find 
playbill  after  playbill,,  and  a  wealth  ot 
Information  concerning  the  first  per- 
formance, what  was  said  of  the  opera, 
that  performance  and  subsequent  per- 
formances.  Orchestral  work*,  chamber 
„usic,  oratorios  and  cantataa  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way. 
To  this  work  Mr.  Brown  gave  days 
'     end  nights.  Take,  for  example,  the  set 
of  the  Boston  SymPbPpy  orchestra  pro- 
grams or  the  one^fjthe  Knelsel  quar- 


el  concerts.  Mr.  Brown  had  taken  11. 
programs.  Interleaved  them  copiously, 
and  tlien  pasted  everything  to  be  found 
In  the  newspapers  concerning  the  con- 
certs and  the  quality  of  the  perform- 
ances from  the  beginning.  Itows  of  bio- 
(graphical  volumes  compiled  by  him 
from  magazine  articles  and  newspapers, 
all  carefully  Indexed,  would  alone  prove 
his  Industry. 

When  he  began  to  make  his  collection, 
the  mere  task  of  purchasing  scores 
and  books  was  comparatively  easy.  It 
was  a  question  of  visiting  second-hand 
book  shops  in  European  cities.  There 
were  then  few  collectors.  Prices  Were 
tea.sonable,  often  low.  Even  in  the 
eighties  the  catalogues  were  rich  in 
books  for  which  comparatively  small 
prices  were  asked.  I  remember  finding 
at  Sagot's  in  Paris  in  "86  or  '87  a  half 
dozen  volumes  by  Johann  Mattheson 
for  which  the  bookseller,  well-informed, 
aellghtful  "booky"  companion,  asked 
only  a  couple  ot  francs  apiece.  In 
Berlin  I  picked  up  a  full  score  of 
Gluck's  "Alceste,"  the  first  Paris  edi- 
tion for  three  marks.  Thoso  days  arc 
no  more.  Mr.  Brown,  who  travelled 
greatly  for  business  and  also  for  pleas- 
ure, had  ample  opportunity  to  enrich 
his  collection  in  the  earlv  years  at  a 
small  outlay.  He  was  intelligent;  he 
knew  what  he  wanted;  he  was  often 
lucky;  he  always  had  a  flair.  In  the 
later  years  there  was,  a  rar  greater  lax 
on  his  purse. 

Money  and  luck  were  not  everything 
In  the  formation  of  this  library.  There 
was  the  keen  personal  interest;  there 
was  the  indefatigable  patience  in  ac- 
cumulating programs  and  clippings  and 
thus  making  each  volume  more  valuable. 
Mr.  Brown  had  what  the  Germans  call 
"Sitzfleisch."  To  him  this  forrn  of 
grangerizing  was  not  drudgery.  If  he 
found  in  .some  Parisian  or  Italian  paper 
a  full  account  of  an  opera  recently  pro- 
duced he  beamed  with  joy  for  a  day. 
There  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  a 
performance  in  this  country.  The  score 
had  not  been  published,  even  in  th«" 
form  of  "voice  and  piano."  The  opera 
perhaps,  was  a  dismal  failure.  It  mat- 
tered not.  The  clipping  was  saved. 
AVhen  the  score  arrived. the  newspaper 
account  was  neatly  inserted.  If  the 
score  remained  in  manuscript  the  clip 
ping  still  found  a  place. 

Some  smiled  at  finding  musical  com 
edy  so  largely  represented  in  this 
library.  Nothing  that  pertained  to 
music  was  foreign  to  Mr.  Brown. 
Musical  comedies  show  the  popular 
taste  he  argued;  the  music  of  many  is 
delightfully  gay.  And  this  or  that  vol- 
ume was  treated  with  the  attention  in 
grangerizing  shown  towards  a  sym- 
phonic poem  by  Richard  Strauss  or  an 
opera  of  the  ultra-modern  French  or 
post- Wagnerian  school. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  al- 
most incredible  industry  ot  Mr.  Brown 
or  the  love  he  bcre  music  and  collect- 
ing unless  he  ofttn  consults  this  library 
for  his  own  use  in  preparing  an  article 
or  for  adding  to  his  own  store  of  in- 
formation. Mr.  Brown,  although  he 
was  an  amateur,  had  a  fine  musical 
taste  As  a  singer  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Apollo  Club,  the  Cecilia 
and  other  societies,  and  towards  them 
he  was  helpful  -not  only  with  his  voice. 
He  had  heard  the  operatic  performances 
and  the  orchestral  and  chamber,  con- 
certs since  he  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 60  years  ago.  His  knowledge  of 
music  was  not  merely  that  derived 
from  books.  He  welcomed  the  new  with- 
out losing  respect  for  the  old,  but  he 
did  not  praise  or  condemn  a  work  sim- 
ply because  it  was  old  or  new.  He  was 
not  frightened  by  a  novel  and  singular 
form  of  musical  expression;  nor  did  he, 
fearing  lest  he  might  be  thought  con- 
servative, old-foggyish,  applaud  at  ran- 
dom the  unexpected  and  the  extrava- 
gant. The  critical  faculty  in  him  was 
a  birthright.  T^ie  years  developed  it; 
he  was  never  too  old  to  learn. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
man  himself,  for  though  he  was  modest 
and  retiring,  he  was  known  to,  many 
and  loved  by  them  for  hla  kindness, 
generosity,  enthusiasm  and  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  impatient  only  with 
incompetence,  pretence,  quackery,  snob- 
bery in  the  art  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life. 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  his  speech  at  a 
luncheon  given  to  him  by  the  American, 
Club  In  London,  told  how  the  tercep- 

I 

tenarv  of  Shakespeare  was  cele'bratpd 
in  this  country.    He  read  the  official 
announcement   of  a  vaudeville  enter-' 
talnment. 

SHAKSPEARB  IS  IN  SEASON. 

So  Is  "Vincent   '« 

Vivid  VandevlUe  Version 
of  Shakspcarc's 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

(The  F»te  of  Free  LoTe) 
An  Exquisite  Tabloid  Tragredy, 
With   Surprise,   Incident,   and  Action  in 
Every  Line. 

No  Lengthy  SoHllqules. 

UNITY  PERrBCT.  « 

The  entire  ten  years"  romance  In  Three 
Scenes  instead   of  Forty-three;   that  8  con- 
centration, isn't  It? 
A  GRE.VT  BANQt'BT  SCENE 

with  nerod  and  many  kings  as  guests:  this 
incident  is  merely  referred  to  in  original. 

SINGLE  PIXIT. 

The  rolltics  of  Pompay  are  •  ' 
the  action.    Auditors  Und  the  pl.i 
complex  without  his  o'l^rrd.  V 


il'DT  Artisis  agree  witk  Immortal  Si'Idons, 
who  said  she  "could  play  Cleopatra  as  sh4 
should  be  played,  but  dared  not."  Shakspenre 
only  partly  redeemed  her,  but  the  Vaude- 
ville Version  fnlly  redeems  her,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  her  children. 

SYMPiTHY  IS  SUSTAINED 

by  the  elimination  of  the  wife  OctaTia. 
except  to  •  forgive  them"  atHhe  final  cur- 
tain. 

THH  DEATH  or  CLEOPaVhA 

only  IB  non-Shakspearean.  It  rains  thriris. 
Write  at  once  to,  etc. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  will  be  seen 
here  In  his  sumptuous  production  of 
"Henry  VIU."  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre  the  16th,  has  given  in  print  his 
conception  of  Wolsey's  character. 

"My  Idea  of  the  character  of  Wolsey, 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  goeatest  men 
who  ever  lived,  and  I  am  not  pretend- 
ing to  have  made  that  discovery  for 
myself.  He  was  a  pre-eminent  states- 
man, best  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Griffith  In  the  play: 

Tliis  cardinal. 
Though  from  an  Jiumble  stock,  undoubtedly 
"Was  fashioned  tb  much  honor  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  ripe  and  f;no'l  one: 
Exceedlnff  wise,  fair-spoken  and  persuading; 
Ijofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  loved  him  not; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as 
Erummer, 

And  though  he  were  imsatisfled  in  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely,  - 

"I  see  Wolsey  as  stout  of  •  girth, 
clothed  in  the  cardinal  red,  living  well- 
he  was  an  epicure  even  in  water,  for  he 
spent  £50,000  in  laying  pipes  from  Coombe 
to  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  He 
was  very  complex,'  subtle  and  brusque, 
a  very  prince  of  the  chvirch,  imbued 
with  the  ultra-montane  Ita^an  spirit. 
Suggesting  the  plebeian,  he  had  a  touch 
of  Bismarck,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli. 
(No,  I  do  not  know  what  American 
statesman  or  politician  you  could  like 
him  to!)  He  was  utterly  unscrupulous 
in  serving  God,  however. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  state  he  kept, 
we  are  told  that  he  had  as  many  as  500 
retainers.  His  stables  were  also  exten- 
sive. His  choir  far  excelled  that  of  the 
King.  Besides  all  the  officials  attendant 
on  the  Cardinal,  Wolsey  liad  160  personal 
attendants,  including  his  chamberlains. 

"Wolsey  seems  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  good  food,  but  had  not  a  robust  con- 
stitution, 'and  suffered  from  many  ail- 
ments. On  one  occasion,  the  King  sent 
him  some  pills — it  is  not  recorded,  how- 
ever, that  Wolsey  partook  of  them. 
That  Wolsey,  like  Henry,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  sense  of  humor  we  have 
abunflant  evidence  in  his  utterances. 
Yet  he  kept  a  fool! 

"At  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court  there 
were  280  beds  ready  for  strangers.  His 
gold  and  sil's;er  plate  there  alone  was 
valued  at  $6,000,000." 

This  actor-manager— -Sir  Heibert,  not 
Wolsey— made  his  first  appearance  in 
this  country  with  an  English  company 
in  "The  Red  Lamp."  which  was  first 
seen  in  New  Yor-k  on  Jan.  28.  1S95,  pre- 
ceded by  "The  Ballad  Monger,"  a  little 
play  by  Walter  Besant  and  Walter  Pol- 
lock, based  on  Theodore  de  Banville's 
"Girlngoire."  He  was  seen  at  the  Ab- 
bey, subsequently  renamed  the  Knicker- 
borker  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  30,  I 
']S97.  in  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."  He 
followed  this  by  a  revival  of  "The 
Dancing  Girl."  As  a  curtain-raiser  to 
the  latter,  he  gave  the  Falstaff  scenes 
from  the  .second  part  of  "King  Henry 
IV."  "Trilby"  was  played  on  Dec.  It 
with  Tree  as  Svengali  and  Kate  Tlorke 
as  the  heroine.  Suhsequentl.v,  in  the 
sar*.,  year.  Tree  appeared  in  "A  Bunch 
of  Violets,"  followed  by  "Hamlet"  on 
Dec.  31  and  Jan.  2,  1898.  He  appeared 
in  a  cinematograph  film  of  "Henry 
VIII."  some  four  or  five  years  ago  in 
London,  following  the  successful  reVival 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Referring  to  his  own  experiences  and 
sensations  when  acting  before  the 
camera,  he  mentions  the  curious  fact 
that  while  appearing  as  Wolsey,  when 
he  came  to  the  cardinal's  downfall,  he 
felt  he  must  speak  the  words,  and  did 
actually  recite  them  to  the  mute 
camera.  "I  simply  couldn't  help  it,"  he 
said,  when  relating  this  incident  after. 
"To  act  without  speaking  was  a  strange 
experience  for  me,  I  admit.  But  I  fell 
into  the  business  quickly  enough.  In 
playing  for  the  films,  however,  I  found 
that  an  entirely  different  method  i.s 
required,  as  different  as  sculpture  from 
painting,  and  now  I  have  learned  the 
child-like,  but  difficult,  art  of  being 
seen  without  being  heard." 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  of 
Sept.  9  In  which  he  gave  his  impres- 
sions of  America,  he  described  the  life' 
of  the  .studios  at  Los  Angeles,  and  then 
wrote  about    acting    for    the  screens. 

-Vcting  to  the  lens  requires  a  peculiar 
temperament,  and  demands  much  more 
natural  method  than  that  of  the  stage; 
the  great  requisite  in  the  actor  is  the 
power  of    momentary    self -excitation. 
A  mere  resort  to  the  technique  of  the 
theatre  would  not  register  satisfactorily 
on  the  film— a  relentless  detective.  To 
the  newcomer  it  is  somewhat  discon- 
certing to  act  a  scene  of  carousal  im- 
mediately after  your  death-scene.  In 
the  great  studios  one  will  often  see  as 
many  as  10  different  plays  proceeding  on 
idjacent   stages,   a  farce  being  acted 
i  n  close  proximity  to  a  scene  of  tragedy. 
A  quick  and  versatile  temperament  in 
the  actor  la  required  for  the  work  of 
ihe  screen,  and,  although  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  acclimatizing  myself  to  the 
,  ,      conditions,  I  confess  I  have  not 
'   '  i     iireference  for  the  spoken 


,'  the  exerGtae  of 

(.11,  I  n I  i„ I'li  ,  (II  ii I  in  visualising  the 
perspective  of  vast  crowds  of  spectators 
that  one  can  maintain  the  pitjh  of  ex- 
citement necessary  for  the  fine  frenzy 
of  the  scene. 


Notes  About 
Music  and  the 


The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  this 
to  say  about  new 
London.  Stage  o  r  unfamiliar 
works  produced  at  promenade  concerts 
in  London.  On  Sept.  11  the  new  orches- 
tral setting  by  Glazounoff  of  the  Volga 
song  was  played.  ''Among  Russia's  In- 
credible wealth  of  folk-music  there  Is 
scarcely  a  tune  to  rival  it  for  sheer 
primitive  beauty.  But  it  should  be  left 
primitive.  In  the  new  orchestral  setting 
.  .  .  it  has  commenced  to  'know  too 
much.'  It  is  no  longer  a  song  of  sim- 
ple folk.  .It  has  matriculated  and 
donned  fa.sBtonable  raiment."  Debussy's 
"Gigijes"  was  played  on  Sept.  14.  "The 
annotator  does  not  appear  to  have  rec- 
ognized a  poetic  apotheosis  of  the  'Keel 
Row.'  Scotch  tunes  were  again  in  the 
asrendant,  for,  as  a  certain  French  mu- 
sical critic  would  put  It,  the  ballet  music 
from  Saint-Saens's  opera,  'Henry  VIII.,' 
ia  full  of  Scotch  remini-Saint-Saenses, 
though  what  conception  of  the  Tudor 
period  can  have  led  him  to  this  caprice 
is  wrapped  in  mystery."  On  Sept.  16 
a  hornpipe  by  Norman  O'Neill :  "An 
exhilarating  and  effective  piece  of  mu- 
sic, that  sets  no  deeper  problem  to  the 
listener  than,  probably,  it  did  to  the 
composer,  whilst  giving  much  greater 
pleasure  than  is  commonly  to  be  de- 
rived from  facile  music.  It  suggests 
that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  with 
our  native  dance  forms  without  recourse 
to  modern  surgery,"  Sept.  18;  "There 
is  something  sleek  and  feline-  about  the 
Oldening  of  the  Persian  ballet  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  opera,  'Khovantchina,'  that  Is 
no  reproach,  as  any  one  will  admit  who 
has  seen  a  genuine  Persian  dancer.  It 
•is  when  the  movement  quickens  that 
doubts  arise  as  to  its  geographical 
truth.  But  it  remains  to  the  end  a 
picturesque  page  of  dance  music.  In- 
cidentally it  was  pleasant  to  have  one's 
memory  reawakened  to  the  daring  color 
schemes  of  orange  against  crimson,  with 
dark  streaks  which  Fedorovski  in- 
vented for  this  particular  scene  at 
Drury  Lane."  Sept.  19 :  "The  honors 
went  to  a  suite  by  Eric  Co.ates  entitled 
'Fiom  the  Country-Side.'  He  has  a 
ready  command  of  the  means  of  music 
designed  for  entertainment  only,  and  is 
apparently  not  on  the  side  of  those  who 
would  use  art  as  a  rostrum.  Although 
he  does'  not  edcape  triteness, ''his  music 
is  so  far  above  its  class  that  it  would 
be\  a  pleasure  to  hail  liim  as  a  prophet. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  last  of  the  three 
measures  comprised  in  his  suite,  his 
cousin  (Edward)  Germanship  became 
too  apparent,  and  his  credit  is  that  due 
to  those  who  'carry  on.'  The  support 
j  given  to  these  concerts  was  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  management  to  ex- 
tend the  season  originally  announced, 
provisionally,  by  an  additional  fort- 
night." 

The  Loiidon  Daily  Telegraph  quoted 
i  the  unfavorable  review  of  "A  Little 
Bit  of  Fluff"  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  which  the  critic— "he  seems 
rather  solemn"— said  that  the  farce  is 
interesting  as  "a  study  in  war  psychol- 
ogy. It  goes  to  show  what  a  numb- 
ing hand  the  great  war  has  laid  upon 
the  London  stage.  .  .  ,  The  jnan  on 
furlough  from  the  front  asks  from  the 
theatre  that  it  shall  sfiow  him  things 
they  are  not  and  never  were.  Not 
a  moment  will  he  tolerate  being 
eminded  of  the  reality  which  lurks  just 
around  the  corner."  The  Daily  Tele- 
grapii  replies:  "It  is  not  because  we 
are  at  war  that  we  like  farces  to  show 
us  things  'as  they  are  not  and  never 
were.'  That  is  the  perennial  business 
of  farce.  We  seem  to  remember  plays 
from  Ameri<  :i   .muI  mn.,1  ]i1:ms.  too, 

as  jovia!l\    1 1  id  i  if'      1 1 1    in   all    i.M!ity  as 
'.\  Little  Bit   .j1    FIuiT.'     Vet  tlie  world 
has  not  heard  that  the  United  States 
[  have  declared  war  on  anybody.  The 

i  k  _   

popularity  of  a  good  rollicking  farce 
does  not  depend,  either  in  war  or  peace, 
upon  its  being  a  work  of  art  or  in  deal- 
ing  with  stern  realities.  We  laughed 
jat  nonsense  before  the  war  came,  and 
I  nonsense  will  make  us  laugh  after  the 
I  last  shot  is  fi/ed-  We  cannot  promise, 
j  indeed,  that  our  nonsense  will  be  funny 
I  in  >frw  York,  or  New  York's  nonsense 
vastly  amusing  here.  For  farce  is  not 
of  the  things  which  are  vniver.sal." 
;  The  stage,  like  every  ot'i'cr  profes- 
sion, has  been  stripped  of  its  younger 
men  members,  and  the  dearth  of  "juve- 
Inile  leads" — if  that  is  what  ,  they  are 
I  called — is  causing  play  producers  a  great 
jdeal  of  trouble.  So  the  profession  is 
now  wisely  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  casting  women  for  men's  parts.  The 
public,  it  appears,  are  faced  with  two 
alternative  unrealities:— .stage  lovemak- 
ing   l.(.t\\r.n    t^M.    .  ris   or   iiii-irllp-ngr d 


lo\  L--uialiiiig.  The  "princip.jl  bo.v  '  of 
the  pantomime  has  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed the  possibilities  of  the  former,  and 
the  latter  is  not  very  inspiring.  Middle- 
aged  passion  has  its  limits.  The  blood 
cools  as  the  waist  line  grows,  and  tear- 
ing love  passages  under  these  condi- 
tions would  never  carry  conviction.  Still, 
the  stage  is  essentially .« a  thing  of 
illusions.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Gallant  little  Wales  has  just  given 
further  proof  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  force  in  the  world  of  the  theatre. 
To  Miss  Horniman  has  fallen  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  the  Manchester  public 
a  one-act  play  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Davies,  a 
young  Welsh  playwright,  which  has 
been  hailed  by  the  local  critics  as  of  a 
very  remarkable  character.  "Where  Is 
He?"  is,  we  are  told,  "a  play  not  con- 
cerned either  with  character  or  action 
In  the  usual  .sense  of  these  words.  Its 
action  is  of  the  internal  nature  of  the 
psychic  dramas  of  Ibsen  or  Maeter- 
linck, and  is  otily  concerned  with  char- 
acter in  i\s  National  expression.  The 
story  deals  with  the  mental  agony  of  a 
young  widow  holding  the  sternest  tenets 
of  WeLsh  Nonconformity  as  she  con- 
templates the  eternal  future  of  her 
agnostic  husband,  who  has  just  been 
killed  in  a  mining  accident."  This 
theme  the  author  appears  to  have 
worked  out  with  unusual  power  and 
directness.  Tribute  is  also  paid  to  the 
acting  of  Miss  Margaret  Halstan,  "who 
played  with  a  poignant  intensity  that 
gripped  the  whole  house  from  the  rising 
to  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain."  The 
little  piece  will  be  done  in  the  West-end 
by  Miss  Horniman  during  her  next  Lon- 
don season.— Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  14. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  purposes  after  hia 
return  to  London  to  produce  "The  Great 
Lover."  He  will  take  the  part  of  Jean 
Paurel. 

A  film,  "On  the  Way  to  Gorizia," 
which  Is  seen  in  London,  Is  Indorsed 
by  the  Italian  government.  It  shows 
the  amazing  difficulties  of  mountain, 
snow  and  blizzard  overcome  by  the  Ital- 
ians. A  percentage  of  the  profits  is 
given  to  tlje  Italian  Red  Crosk 

"The  Hawk,"  an  adaptation  of  de 
Croisset's  "L'epervier,"  produced  in 
Boston  by  Mr.  Favershara,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Royalty,  in  London,  Sept. 
18.  Dennis  Eadie  and  Miss  Gabrielle 
Dorziat  took  the  leading  parts.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  thus  characterized  the 
original  play:  "It  represe,nted — written, 
as  It  was,  just  before  the  war— the  last 
word  in  the  cult  of  faded  old  melodrama 
for  a  certain  sub-acid  flavor  of  char- 
acter still  to  be  got  frbm  it.  It  was  very 
modern,  very  sophisticated  comedy,  em- 
broidered boldly  on  to  the  mildewed  old 
theme  of  the  card  sharper  and  his  adj  i 
venturess  wife  being  discovered  as 
guests  at  a  country  house.  .  .  In  this 
material  it  is  the  frankest,  rankest  old 
Sardou.  Scene  du  bal;  card  table; 
shimmering  lady;  agreeable  husband; 
ardent  young  lover;  rich  American;  high 
stakes;  dance  more  vigorous  in  the  next' 
room;  pass  the  bottom  card;  discovered, 
hot  breath;  hysterics;  I  love  you  still; 
curtain." 

In  "What  We  May  Come  To,"  at~the 
Pavilion  Theatre,  Sept.  19,  James  God- 
den  appears  as  a  coy  barkeeper,  "suf- 
fering the  advances  of  emancipated 
and  ardent  women." 

Humperdinck,  the  composer,  has 
signed  the  appeal  of  the  (Jerman  Air 
Navy  League  for  friends.  "Incidently. 
the  league  glories  in  the  air  attacks 
upon  London,  which  it  describes  as 
magnificent.  Why  does  not  some  kind 
friend  turn  Humperdinck's  attention  to 
his  Goosegirl,  or  to  his  friend  the 
Witch,  and  distract  It  thereby  from 
matters  which  can  be  no  Immediate 
concern  of  his?" 

Almost  more  interesting  is  It  to  note 
that  at  la%t  the  Viceroy  of  India 
I  has  decided  to  dispense  with  his  Ger- 
jman  bandmaster,  Herr  Buchner,  who, 
I  ain  delighted  to  state,  is  to  retire  in 
October,  though  to  my  innocent  mind 
it  seems  curious  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  appointed,  or,  having  been 
appointed,  should  have  been  permitted 

I  in  the  nature  of  a  swindle,  keeps  hmi  - 
I  out  of  his  box  while  her  turn  is  on,  a 
jduty  which  he  leaves  to  Percy  Twitch- 
en,  a  sprightly  person  in  .a  pierrot 
troupe.  "One  of  the  pleasant  arrays  of 
I  lyrics  and  songs  and  dances  we  have 
had  even  at  the  Gaiety  for  a  long  time."  ' 

Apropos  of  "Flying  Colors,"   a  new 
revue  at  the  Hippodrome,  London,  Sept.  ' 
136,    the    Pali,  Mall    Gazette    remarks:  : 
'"The  more  one  sees  of  revue— and  there  ' 
jare  signs  that  mark  tlie  present  out- 
jburst  as  a  concluding  fanfare  of  this  I 
illogical  form  of  art- the  more  on-3  is' 
convinced  th4t  nothing  justifies  it  but! 
iconsistently  brilliant  cleverness.    It  is 
ja  frontier  which  only  genius  can  hold." 
»|"Flying  Colors"  is  a  "splendid  'show'  " 
I  with      "beautiful  ,  scenes,  beautiful 
; dresses,  hosts  of  pretty  girls,  a  com- 
'  pany    of    favorites    capable    of  doing 
anything  that  was  to  be  expected  of 
them.    But  the  witlessness!    And  the 
waste  of  good  stuff!" 
'      "This  and  That"  a  new  Grattan  revue 
at  the  comedy,  London,  Sept.  15,  sug- 
Igested  the  question  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  such  a  revue  as  this 
and  a  music  hall  entertainment?" 

The  answer  is  "None." 
j   These  free  public  lectures  concerning 
music  and  the  drama  will  be  given  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
(brary  this  season: 

Sund.ny,  Nov.  12 — How  to  See  a  Play.  Frank 
I  Hersey. 

:  Sunday,  Dec.  24 — Holiday  Music  in  Many  T.and.s. 

Constance    Ramsiiy    .nnd    Henry   L.  Gideon, 
t     "With  musical  illustrations. 
<  Sunday,   Jan.  14 — The  American  Dramatists. 


Frank  l  -  Moisey.      .    ,   „  , 
Sunrtav.  Jan.   21— Musical  Progress?  Euward 

B    Hill     With  musical  illustrations. 
Sunday.  Jan.  28 — What  We  Really  Know  Abmn 
Shakespeare.      Dr.    Francis    Henry  Wade. 
With  lantern  Illustrations. 
Sunday   Feb.  t — The  Nee<ls  of  American  Music. 

Tobn  A  O'Shea.  With  musical  illustrations. 
Sunday.    Feb.    25— The   Old   Boston  Museuin. 

John's.  Clapi).  ^      ,  „ 

Sunday,    March   4— The   Material   Essence  of 
Music.    Leo  R.  Lewis.    With  musical  illus- 
trations. ,  .r^ 
Sunday,  March  18— Celtic  Folk  Music.  Bene- 
dict  FitzCierald.     Assisted  by  Jose  Shauii, 
tenor.    (Repeated  by  request.) 
These  lectures  will  begin  at  3  :30  P.  M. 
The  entrance  is  from   Boylston  street 
only.     The  doors  will  be   opened  two 
hours   before   each   lecture   and  closed 
when  the  hall  is  filled.  , 

The  following  lectures  will  be  given 
at  meetings  of  the  Ruskin  Club  at  'a 
P.  M.  :  Nov.  13,  ""Why  We  Criticise 
Ibsen,"  Annie  W.  Chapin  ;  Jan.  22,  Wag- 
ner's "Siegfried,"  Havrah  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Gothelt  pianist. 


Irish  and  ^f^^'P 
Scotch  Bagpipes  "^l^^'aes^Z 
on  the  Battlefield  tion  of  how 

the  Irish  troops  made  their  wild  charge 
at  Guillemont  to  the  music  of  their  pipes 
reminds  us  that  the  Scottish  chanter  is 
not  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  that 
has  inspired  deeds  of  valor  on  the  battle- 
field. If  the  Irish  'bagpipes  are  not  so 
familiar  to  us  as  the  Scottish,  they  are 
close  rivals  in  antiquity,  and  both  races 
love  equally  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
(heir  favorite  instrument. 

The  Irish  soldier  has  always  yielded  to 
the  magic  of  the  bagpipes  in  war.  In 
1745,  for  instance,  the  Irish  brigade  in 
the  service  of  France,  which  included 
the    old    Irish    guards    of    James  II., 

marched  on  to  the  field  of  Fontenoy  to 
the  skirl  of  the  pipes.  Tet  in  Ireland 
herself  little  was  heard  of  (ht  instru- 
ment after  the  Revolution  of  168S  until 
its  revival  over  30  years  ago.  The  old 
Irish  Volunt^eers  and  the  old  90th  Irish 
light  infantry  had  bands  of  pipers,  but 
they  disappeared,  and  it  is  to  the  mil- 
itia of  Ireland,  now  known  as  the  spe- 
cial reserve,  that  the  Irish  soldier  is  in- 
debted for  the  restoration  of  the  pipe 
in  Its  place  of  honor  in  the  army. 

Neither  Scotland  nor  Ireland  can 
claim  to  have  invented  the  bagpipes. 
Greeks,  Romans.  Assyrians,  and  Chi- 
nese all  played  bagpipes  of  sorts  long 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
strument actually  figures  on  one  of  the 
coins  of  Nero,  who  may  have  played  it. 
The  Breton  bignon,  the  Calabrian  zam- 
pogna,  the  German  sackpfeife,  and  the 
French  cornemeuse  are  all  bagpipes 
under  different  names, 
i  It  was  actually  a  Scotsman,  and  no 
less  a  man  than  the  lord  advocate  of 
the  time,  who  publicly  declared  50  years 
ago  that  "the  bagpipe  is  an  English  in- 
strument, essentially  English;  the  Eng- 
lish were  the  original  bagpipers."  He 
pointed  out  that,  while  Shake-speare 
often  speaks  of  bagpipes,  he  never  does 
so  in  "Macbeth."  and  that  it  is  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Yorkshire  that  he  local- 
iizes  the  pipes.  To  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
{also  they  are  English.  James  IV.  and 
other  Scottish  kings  paid  for  "Inglis  , 
pyparis"  at  their  court,  while  Edward 
I..  Edward  III..  Henry  VI.  and  Henry 
VIII.  seem  to  have  had  native  pipers. 
The  Highlanders  never  used  the  pipes 
in  war  before  the  15th  century;  the  harp 
was  Scotland's  instrument.  I 

It  Is  the  Gaelic  League  that  claims  to  ' 
have  restored  the  Irish  pipe  to  its  place 
of  honour  in  the  Army.   Over  a  quartgr 
of  a  century  ago  the  Gaelic  League  took  ■ 
up  the  language  revival.  In  combina-  | 
tfon  with  the  encouragement   of   Irish  i 
pastimes,   arts,     literature,     song    and  ! 
music,  etc.,  giving  a    very    prominent  ! 
place  to  the  bagpipes.    Hence  we  find 
today    "Pipers'    Clubs"    established     in  I 
London  and  other  large  centres  in  Eing-  ■ 
land,  as  well  as  in  America  and  Aus-  : 
tralia.  who  play  battle  marching  tunes  ' 
which  extend  so  far  back    that    their  | 
origin   cannot  be  traced.     Besides   the  i 
warpipes,  the  ancient  Irish  also  played  | 
their  marches  and  battles  to    the    ac-  ' 
companiment  of  instruments  called  the 
corn  (an  ox  horn),    stoc    (a    horn  of 
bronze),    tiompan    (a    sort    of  harp), 
cuisle-cuil  (resembling  a  large  flute). 

The  Scottish  bagpipe  is    louder  than 
any  other  variety  of    the  instrument, 
probably   because     it     was  originally 
designed  to  cheer  the  clansmen  when 
they  were  fighting.    In  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  performer  the  strains  of  a  High- 
land bagpipe  carry  about  six  miles,  and 
under    specially    favourable  conditions 
as  far  as  10  miles.    The  duke  of  Suth-  I 
erland   owns   a   bagpipe   which   figured  i 
in  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  and  must  ■ 
therefore  be  nearly  200  years  old,  yet  it 
can   be  heard   at  a   distajhce  of  eight 
miles. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  War,  and  ingenious  per- 

,     sons  in  want  of 

Actresses  m  Male  ^^^ething    t  o 

Parts  on  Stage  talk  about  have 
been  moved  to  discuss  the  uses  of  wom- 
en In  men's  part  on  the  stage.  The  de- 
mands of  the  army— so  the  thesis  goes- 
having  almost  exhausted  the  supply  of 
actors  young  enough  to  look  the  hero, 
we  must  call  on  the  other  sex  to  pro\i  le 
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nueo  as  well  ns  Juli 


critic  mlsht  reply  Ihnl  many  a  popular 
■  stage- lover  Is  far  beyond  the  aire  which 
C  Interests    recruiting   officers,    and  that 
ftyouth  upon  the  stase  la  a  much  more 
^extensive  period  tlwin  the  years  num- 
bered In  military  service  acts.    But  this 
mere   siblnR.    That    the   supply  of 
.inK  heroes  is  running  short  no  one 
lits.   That  the*,  remedy  of  putting  old 
Is  Into  green  parts  cannot  always  be 
lied  is  obvious.    There  remains  the 
versal  resource  of  all  .harassed  pro- 
•iions  and  trades,  feminine  substitutes. 
George  Alexander  has  been  credlt- 
.1  with  the  declaration  that  he  sees  no 
'  reason  why  women  should  not  play  some 
I  male  parts,  even  in  Shakespeare.  Sir 
■j 'Herbert  Tree  has  conjured  up  a  vision 
j  of  a  woman  playing  Othello.   But  that 


As  the  World  Wagfs 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


,  ,■  '  --'I    l.HCai'.-v  .• 

take  yo  J  ions.>i>  u)  make  it  .slio 
sometimes  wi.=h!*,iir  Sailv  paptr 
'  Fubmit  to  the  sAi 
i'oslon. 


i.me  limitation.  i 
H.  B.  H 


though  horrible  enough,  hardly  settles 


the  matter.    The  most  ardent  feminist 
[  would  allow  that  her  sex  has  some  limi- 
I  tation.   and  might  add  that  while  no ' 
j  woman  could  play  Othello,  not  many  | 
!  men  make  much  of  him  either.    After  ^ 
'  all.  our  own  time  has  seen  a  woman 
play  Hamlet  with  singular  power.  What 
Sarah  Bernhardt  can  do  is  indeed  not  , 
evidence   of    the    general    capacity  of 
women.    .\s  well  call  Shakespeare  into 
the  box  to  prove  that  any  male  play- 
wright can  give  us  tragedy. 

Apart  from  some  rare  genius,  we  sus-  i 
V-  I't  that  any  woman  playing  one  of  the 
it  men's  parts  in  Shakespeare,  how-' 
■  r  sound  her  technique,  however  truCj 
h' r  taste,  would  be  at  best  odd.  She 
might  win  a  success  of  curiosity,  hardly  i 
a  success  in  art.  You  can  imagine,  for 
example,  a  girl  looking  Romeo  well 
enough.  ToU  do  not  want  to  imagine! 
her  acting  the  part.  Take  an  easier 
case,  a  slighter  character.  .\  girl  might 
cut  a  pleasant  figure  as  i^.ssanio.  But 


if  vou  .=aw  .1  girl  play  him,  you  would, 
al  best  be  thinking  how  neat  a  tncK 
she  made  of  theV"iPefsonation.  The 
illusion  might  be  clever,  but  would  you 
forget  for  an  instant  that  it  was  all  • 
illusion?     For   the   charm  of  the  love, 
scenes,  for  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  we, 
,ould  have  at  best  the  enjoyment  of 
•  verness.     What  we   might  have   at  i 
worst  is  too  grotesque  to  talk  about. 

is  not  a  reply  to  say  that  if  Shake- 
peare's  women,  in  his  own  time,  were 
plaved  bv  boys,  his  men  in  our  day  may 
be  'plaved  by  girls.    None  of  us  can  be 
free  from  the  conventions  of  our  own 
time.    The   Elizabethans   may   or  may 
not  have  been  satisfied  by  their  boy- 
.  rolnes.    But  we  who  have  always  had 
.  n   played   by    men   and   women  by 
omen  carnot  suddenly  change  all  our 
tastes  and  our  standards. 
'     From    time    to    time    actressos    are , 
called    on    to    disguise    themselves  as 
men.     But  in  such  parts,  from  Rosa- 
lind to  -Ladv  Ursula,   the  real  sex  is 
part  of  the  appeal  of  the  acting.  A 
1  charming  Rosalind  gives  us  no  pledge 
I  that  she  would  be  even  an  agreeable 
■  Orlando.     The    history    of    the  stage 
knows    several    male    parts    in    which  ^ 
,  women  have  been  vastly  popular.  There 
Is.  for  example.  Sir  Henry  Wildair.  one 
I  of  Peg  Woftington  s  greatest  successes, 
^iit  Mrs.  Woffington  must  have  had  a 
'.m   for  playing  men.  and  this  part.1 
ke  most  of  those  in  which  the  18th| 
renturv-    liked    to   see    women,    is  not 
much  "more    than    sprightly  nonsense. 
Neither   the   records   of   the   past  nor 
the  nature  of  things  gives  much  rea.son , 
to  believe  that  women  will  have  the 
stage  all  to  themselves.— London  Daily 
T-elegraph.  Sept.  14. 

hold  '  his    appointment    after  two 
ars  of  war.    Buchner  Is  to  be  suc- 
•  (led  by  Mr.  Finucane.  bandmaster  of  i 
East  Lancanshires,  formerly  of  the: 
'val  Artillery  band,  a  fine  violin  play-  / 
1  :■   to  boot.     I  know^  that  there   is  a  I 
hoary  tradition  in  India  that  German  I 
tiandmasters  are.  or  were,  essential,  and; 
am  told  that  there  still  remain  sev- ' 
a!  of  them  out  there.    But  is  it  not 
-h  time  that  his   "tradition"  should 
the  way  of  all  bad  traditions?  What 
the  point  of  it?    Whatever  we  may 
ve  thought  of  the  German  musician 
other  walks  of  music,   it  is  quite 
;tain  that  he  could  not  beat  us  in 
r-  matter  of  military  bandsmanship:— 
l.iindon  Daily  Telegraph. 

■  Theodore  and  Co.."  a  new  Gaiety 
ly.    produced    in    I^ondon    Sept.  1;*, 

■  apted  from  the   French  of  Gavault 

H.  M.  Harwood  and  George  Gros-  \ 
lith,  with  music  by  Ivor  Novelle  and  ' 
rome    ICern.    and    lyrics    by    Adrian  ' 
ss  and  Clifford  Grey,  is  described  as 
•an  and  funny.     "Only   those  of  us 
lo  have  been  through  the  orgies  of  - 
lium   and    nastiness   represented   by  1 
me  recent   revues  can    luile  under- 
ind  how  thoughtful  one  is  for  chat!" 

duke's   daughter   has    been  photo- 
aphed  In  a  punt  with  a  f  oreigner  of  ' 
~'hty  reputation.     Her  cousin   1"heo- i 
re  asserts  that  the  woman  was  not  1 
'  duke's  daughter,  but  a  variety  ac- 

■  's.    Miss    Baby    Grand.     Tlie  duke 
shes    to    see    Baby,    and    Theodore.  ' 

-     '■•■:-!'-•-<<  is  .l.-.'Tit r-rl   to  anyfh'ns 


In  New  York  the  old-fashioned  slato. 
and  slate  pencil  may  return  to  the  pub- 
'  lie  schools,  on  account  of  shortage  In 
I  paper.    It  is  said  that  there  Is  no  dan- 
ger of  thl.s  return  in  Boston.  -  Parents 
need  not  dread  the  .septic  slate. 

A-  month  or  two  ago  we  read  In  the 
London  Times  that  "the  question  of 
reverting  to  the  use  of  slates  In  schools 
Is  now  being  scrlou.'sly  considered  by 
.■several  of  the  leading  educational  au- 
thorities." The  correspondent  added: 
"Slates  were  originally  excluded  from 
schools  on  hygienic  grounds,  the  con- 
tention of  medical  opinion  having  been 
that  their  use  tended  to  encourage  the 
spre.id  of  epidemic  diseases,  though  the 
introduction  of  piper  in  substitution 
appears  to  have  had  no  Influence  in  re- 
tarding the  Incidence  and  prevalence  of 
such  diseases.  From  the  educational 
point  of  view,  many  teachers  have  re- 
gietted  the  dl.su.se  of  slates." 

When  we  were  in  the  district  school 
In  our  little  village  the  slate  was  a 
filthy  thing.  We  were  supposed  to  clean 
It  with  a  sponge,  and  Willy  boy  had  a 
bottle  of  water.  Now,  the  sponge  was 
disagreeable  to  the  touch.  The  use  of 
It  was  thought  effeminate.  Nino  out  of 
ten  preferred  saliva,  or  as  we  called  It 
spit.  Sometimes  this  was  ejected  for- 
cibly on  the  slate  and  then  rubbed  with 
finger,  hand,  or  coat  sleeve;  the  more 
delicate  wet  the  finger  and  then  rub- 
bed. The  slate  pencil  was  often  used  to 
make  a  distres.«ing  noise.  There  Is  a 
tradition  that  unwholesome  girls  ate 
these  pencils  at  recess.  It  w-as  never 
substantiated  to  ouf  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

The  chief  use  of  the  slate  In  our  day 
was  for  the  picturing  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, vessels  under  full  sail,  and  the 
American  fla?  flying  defiantly;  the  cari- 
caturing of  teachers  and  co-mates;  the 
writing  of  words  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  hated  rival  or  a  shyly  amor- 
ous confidence  to  the  girl  that  sat  across 
the  aisle.  Slates,  thus  Illustrated  or 
bearing  messBLges  were  (interchanged 
when  the  teacher  was  not  looking. 

Locomotives  engines  in  those  days 
burned  wood  and  had  a  full,  spreading, 
handsome  smokestack.  There  w^s  much 
shining  brass.  The  bell  dazzled  the  be- 
holder, the  whistle  was  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  tender  was  decorated  on 
two  sides  with  a  landscape,  the  picture 
of  an  animal,  or  the  portrait  of  a  gen- 
eral, statesman,  railway  president  or 
superintendent.  (We  said  "railroad" 
then;  not  "railway,"  and  we  walked  or 
drove  to  the  "depot,"  not  the  "station.") 
It  was  the  boy's  aim  to  reproduce  on 
the  slate  the  engine  In  all  its  glory. 
As  we  were  lar  inland,  merchant  ships 
were  not  frequently  drawn;  but  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  we 
were  all  strong  on  flags,  fofts,  battle- 
ships and  monitors,  belching  cannon  and 
mortars,  and  furious  charges. 

There  was  a  wild  freedom  In  this 
slate  drawing.  Paper  chills  the  fancy. 
Shortage  in  paper  I  Wo  may  yet  be 
obliged  to  try  some  of  Gargantua's  ex- 
periments that  amused  his  good  old 
father. 

"M.  P." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  old  Irish  servant,  she  lived  with 
us  for  17  year.s,  used  to  call  a  "cop"  an 
"M.  P."  I  suppose  that  comes  across 
the  sea,  too,  and  stands  for  "Metro- 
politan Police."  I  don't  now  recall 
whether  Dublin  or  London  policemen 
wear  those  letters  on  their  uniforms. 

By  the  way,  is  not  a  "bull"  a  special 
officer  as  distinguished  from  the  gen- 
eral herd  of  patrolmen?  W.  E.  K. 


The  Reward  of  Virtue. 

As  the  World  '\\'ag.s: 

An  advertisement  under  "Help  Want- 
ed." reads  "Good  girls  to  wrap  candy." 

As  if  specialization  had  not  done  its 
w:orst  to  the  poor  working  girl,  now 
comes  a  demand  from  a  Boston  firm 
that  she  be  "good,"  would  she  aspire 
to  a  job  in  their  factory?  Surely,  "vir- 
tue Is  it.<!  own  reward"  In  the  Hub! 
But  where  else  In  the  world  would  such 
a  qualification  he  asked  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  how  is  the  status  to  be  determined? 
By  temptation?    Oh,«never.  Hush! 

Boston.  GINGER. 


The  New  Conjugation. 

The  Herald  .<!ome  time  ago  commented 
on  the  suppression  of  whistling  for  taxi- 
cabs,  after  10  P.  M.,  in  London.  The 
D.iily  Chronicle  says  that  hitherto  the 
verb  to  obtain  a  cab  could  be  easily 
conjugated:  I  whi.'-tle,  thou  whistlest.  he 
whistles;  we  whistle,  you  whistle,  they 
whistle.  But  now  the  verb  is  modified: 
I  wave,  thou  spoakcst  softly,  he  gesticu- 
lates; we  entreat  sotto  voce,  you  flourish 
vigorously,  they  do  not  conie. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  today's  Her.tld  you  quote  'M.  C 
\V  '  of  Notes  and  Queries  of  Sept  16 
thus:  "Don't  be  longer  than  vou  can 
help  ...  Why  Is  this  phra.^e  u.sed? 
U  plainly  should  be  "Don't  be  longer 
than  you  cannot  help.  Jt  means  'Don't 
be  longer  than  avoidable.'  The  time 
■avoidable'  is  the  time  you  cannot  help 
taking."    And  you  make  no  co/nment. 

How  can  anything  avoidable  be  what 
you  cannot  help?  Surely  the  first 
quoted  sentence  means,  "Do  not  be 
longer  than  unavoidable."  the  unavoid- 
able being  what  you  cannot  help  tak- 
R.  S, 


H. 


GOGORZA  AND 
ZIMBALIST  AT 

Emillo  de  Oogonca,  baritone,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  violinist,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sjm- 
phony  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Business  Women's  Club.  Mr.  do 
Gogorza  sang  these  songs:  Gluck  air, 
"Diane  Impitoyable,"  from  "Iphigenle 
en  Aulide";  Alvarez,  La  Partida,  En 
Calesa;  Granados,  Cancion  del  Poa- 
tlllon;  Massenet,  "Le  Rol  de  La- 
hore"; Cadman,  "The  Moon  Drops 
Low";  Korbay,  "Marlshka";  Peel, 
"Where  Go  the  Boats";  Elgar,  "Tha 
Pipes  of  Pan."  Mr.  Zimbalist  played 
these  pieces:  Paganini,  concerto; 
Ernst,  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer" 
(for  violin  alone);  Godowsky,  Wle- 
nerlsch  d'  Ambrosio,  Serenata; 
Chopln-Kreisler,  Mazurka;  Hubar, 
Zephyr.  Miss  Helen  Wlnslow  and  * 
Mr.  Chotzinoft  ■were  the  accompan- 
ists. 

There  was  a  large  audience.  ,  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  is  a  favorite  here.  Mr. 
Zimbalist  has  not  been  heard  in  Boston 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  de  Gogorza's  voice  was  in  excel* 
lent  condition.  It  was  sympathetic 
virile,  sonorous,  admirably  controlled. 
The  charm  of  his  diction,  the  flnessa 
and  warmth  of  his  interpretations' and 
his  personal  authority  again  gave  great 
pleasure.  His  skill  in  the  management 
of  breath,  in  polished  phrasing,  Is  well 
known.  He  sang  the  air  from  Gluck'» 
"Iphlglne  en  Aulide"  with  claaslo 
breadth  and  dignity,  the  Spanish  songs 
with  Irresistible  appreciation  of  rhythm 
and  text,  the  English  songs  with  dra- 
matic and  musical  intelligence. 
Granados's  song,  heard  here  for  tha 
first  time.  Is  elaborate  and  Impreaslon- 
istlc.  Less  deftly  sung  it  would  no 
doubt  lose  in  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Zimbalist's  playing  has  not 
changed  materially  during  his  months 
of  rest  and  study.  There  5s  the  same 
beauty  of  tone,  the  same  nobility  of 
style.  The  purity  of  his  aesthetic  ideas 
is  unmistakable.  He  has  musical  poise, 
dignity,  reserve.  Paganlnl's  Concerto 
served  to  reveal  the  familiar  and  pol- 
ished technic.  This  was  further  ex- 
emplified in  the  Ingenious  arrangement 
for  violin  alone  of  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer."  In  the  lighter  pieces  there 
was  a  display  of  delicacy,  true  senti 
ment,  a  smooth  and  melting  quality  of 
tone. 

Both  artists  -were  repeatedly  recalled 
and  were  generous  wlh  encores. 

The  regrular  Sunday  afternoon  con-j 
certs  -will  begin  on  Oct.  22  at  3:30.  Mme. 
Alda,  soprano,  and  Mr.  de  Lucca,  barH 
tone,  will  sing  and  there  will  be  an 
orchestra  of  symphony  players  con- 
ducted by  Josef  Pasternack. 


BOSTON  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRATES  CONCERT 

Pleasing      Program      of  Popular 
Nature  Presented. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Copley 
Theatre  last  evenin?  by  the  Boston  Phil-| 
harmonic  Orchestra.    Mme.  Cora  Sapm 
contralto.    Harold    Tripp,    tenor,  andl 
Louis  Be-sserer.  violinist.  ,  „ 

The  program  was  of  a  pleasing  and 


English  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 
"J.  C.  W.'s"  objection  to  being  "long-( 
er  than  you  can  help"  recalls  the  in-: 
structlons  of  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard: 
to  the  students  of  English  V.  some 
ye.ar.<!  ago.  The  students  were  required| 
to  write  themes  of  six  pages.  I  thlnK; 
and  Mr.  Bri.?gs  remarked:  "'I'll  nob 
Fa:,-  thrit  1  .sb.-ill  refuse  to  Jirrrpt  ono 
!■■-'■  •    ■  It  I  ilf.n't 


I 

.  By  PHILIP  HALE.  : 
Tre/lionl  Thatre:  First  performance 
In  Bolton  of  "Potash  and  Perlmulter  ln| 
Society,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Montague  Glass  and  Roi  Cooper  Megru*-. 
Proditced  by  A.  H.  AVoods. 

.Kht:  rota-'li  Barnpy  Ppmorl 

Matvrupn  Pprlniutler  Charli-s  Mpscn 

MarkH  PaslnsUy  Maiiriw  BnirrU  , 

Ro^ip  Potash  Jennio  MoskowltK' 

Imia  .\nilriplT  Mllilwd  ILttIs 

lUith  Pcrlinuttor  tiutlip  Kondall 

MoMrt  ISalilnpr  I>«rp  lingers 

Ti.iiis  \iidrlpfr  Ralf  BPlmtuitp  1 

Hfurr  S.  \Yiilf  James  W.  8|ioti>.\v("i<1 , 

Mt».  B.  G/ir\H  Anri.T  Veiips^  j 

Mr.  H.  Cans  Txjiilo  .Morrpll 

l>r.  Wchenrtorfer  Stanley  Jpssup  1 

Mr.  Ki\b<>r2   Arthur  nnrlpv  ! 

Senator  Murphy  •William  Kly  , 

When  his  comedy  was  produced  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  New  York,  on  Oct.  il, 
1915,  It  was  entitled  "Abe  and  Mawruss  " 
V  The  present  title  is  misleading.  "Pota.<ih 
and  Perlmutter,  Inc.,"  or  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter  In  Wall  Street"  would  be 
more  significant.   Mr.  Mulligan  in  Har- 
rigan's  scries  of  sketches  was  Induccri 
]  by  his  W'ife  to  go  into  society,  much  to 
I  Dan's  and  his  faithful  friend  Walslng- 
I  ham's  disgust,  but  neither  Mrs.  Potasli 
nor  Mrs.  Perlmutter  has  a  similar  am- 
bition.   The  former  merely  wishes  her, 
husband  to  be  a  big  frog  in  a  big  puddle ;| 
the   latter   lias   no   confidence  In  thei 
plausible  Mr.  Gans. 

The  comedy  was  late  In  coming  hero 
Even  London  saw  It  last  month.  It  is 
.■said  that  a  second  Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter play  went  dow-n  with  Charles  Klein, 
the  author  of  the  first,  on  the  Lusitaiiin. 
air.  Megrue  has  not  the  touch  of  Kkiii. 
but  his  comedy  is  very  amusing.  Pi  i - 
haps  as  a  play  It  has  more  body  than 
"Potash  and  I'erlmotter,"  seen  at  tin' 
Tremont  two  years  ago.  but  the  pl;i\ 
in  tills  instance  is  not  the  thing.  As 
long  as  Abe  and  Mawruss.  the  oiu- 
naturally  pessimistic,  the  other  explo- 
sive and  sanguine,  are  on  the  stage  the 
nature  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, the  story  and  the  ending  are  oti 
little  moment.  ^ 

There  are  other  characters  in  the  pl.i  y 
than  those  named  a'bove,  but  they  ha\. 
little  to  do.    The  partners,  their  wiv.  s.  [ 
the  life  insurance  agent  and  Mr.  Gans  j 
are  the  chief  figures.    Gans,  a  shari  f  r.  ! 
wi.shes  the  partners  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion with  himself  and  a  dummy.  His 
I)urpose  is  to  rob  them  and,  incidentally  - 
to  run  off  with  Mawru.«s's  wife.  SI.'' 
suspects  him.     Trying  to  find  out  tla: 
pre"clse  nature  of  his  scheme,  she  excit.  s  i 
her     husband's     jealousy.       Mawru.'^s,  i 
through   Gans's   rascality,   comes   nr:u  . 
going  to  jail,  but  Ahe,  no  longer  his 
partner,  but  his  salesman — for  the  two  , 
have  quarrelled — gives  over  his  fortune,  j 
Reunited,  tlic  two  resume  the  partner-  | 
ship  at  the  old  stand. 

The  comedy  depends  not  on  the  plot  | 
and  tha  melodramatic  situations,  but 
on  the  pictures  of  business  life  as  under- 
stood by  the  partners  and  on  their  views 
of  the  commercial  and  social  world 
expressed  in  delightful  dialogue.  Mr. 
Bernard  is  constantly  amusing.  Never 
farcical,  never  exaggerating,  he  plays  in 
the  vein  of  true  comedy.  His  lines  arc 
read  with  a  quiet  force  that  is  irresist- 
ible. He  has  a  singularly  expressive 
face.  There  is  a  scene  in  which  the 
long  partnership  Is  broken;  in  which 
.^be's  wife  thoughtlessly  calls  him  a 
back  number.  He  is  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  in  which  he  tries  to  interest 
himself  in  business  items  of  the  news- 
paper. He  has  not  the  heart  to  read. 
He  is  lonely,  without  occupation,  and  he 
has  been  told  that  he  is  no  longer 
shrewd  and  capable.  Mr.  Bernard  in 
this  scene  was  a  pathetic  figure,  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  His  emotion  was 
expressed  with  artistic  simplicity. 

Mr.  Lipson  as  Mawruss  did  not  re- 
place the  excellent  Mr.  Julius  Tanner, 
but  he  contributed  to  the  general  gaiety 
of  the  performance.  Mr.  Rogers  as  the 
voluble,  eloquent  and  cheeky  life  insur- 
ance agent  was  capital.  Miss  Mosko- 
wltz  and  Miss  Kendall  were  adequate  in 
the  light  moments,  but  the  latter  was 
not  convincing  in  melodrama.  The  im- 
personation of  the  other  characters  was 
not  striking  and  in  some  instances  was 
decidedly  amateurish.  A  large  audience 
R'as  greatly  amused  from  the  beginning 
lo  the  end. 

Mrs.  FIske  will  come  to  the  Tremont 
Theatre  on  Monday,  Oct.  23.  with  the 
successful  play,  "Erstwhile  Susan." 


popular  nature.  The  orchestral  num^ 
bers  included  Mendelssohn's  overture. 
•■Fingal's  Cave."  selections  from  \  erdi  ai 
"Alda"  and  Freml's  "Katinka."  \'  .  ,, 

Mme    Sapln.   an  experienced  singer.i  ^ 
naturally  gifted,  sang;  an  air  "Voi  lo  ;o 
sapete"    from    Mascagnl's    "Cavallerla  I 
Rustic'ana."  and  songs  by  Lehmann  and,  • 
Spurr    Mr.ff  Tripp,  leading  tenor  of  thej 
Meistersingers,    saog   songs   by  Scott. 
Vandcr    Stuchen,    Batten.  Woodneau. 
Mr    Besserer  played  -Wieniawski's  ro- 
mance from  the  2d  concerto  and  Krels 
ler's  Tambourein  Chinols. 
The  orchestra,   singers  and  viohni.st 


11    the  pos: 
LUaijips    i^-.-     j    ;  >    •.).■■    Spanish  posla! 
administration   in   honor   of   the  third 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Cervantes .  [ 
The  announcement  was  made  that  the  ■ 
stamps  would  be  a  series  of  vignettes- 
showing  incidents   in   the  life   of  the 
knight.     Stamps  '  were  issued   to  cele- 
brate    the    SOOth    anniver.'sary    of    tno  | 
publication,  of  the  first  part  of  "Don 
■ ,  Quixote."   but  neither  Uie  design.^  noi 
'  'the  printing  were  satisfactory.    Are  an> 
f  thf  .^c  stamps  in  a  collection  l  ■  • 


size.    The  program  was  lengthened. 


"Genteel  Streets." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Looking    over    advertisements  i 
Boston   newspaper   of   1S61,    I  Ic 
that  desirable  and  "genteel"  boai 
lodging  were  to  be  obtained  in  Sr 
,i  street.    Beach   street.    Edinboro  ^ 
/vl  Milford  street,  Hayward  place.  .A 


applauded  by  an  audience  of  fair    V,  f         ^''■^^'''IJ  'r^'oV^^'llt  ^^^^ 


Harrison  avenue.  Street.s  as 
l.orvk.-j  have  their  falo.    A  Mr. 


wiis  an  addcAfi"^- ' "  P^"'^ 
bath  s  scns^nal  melonranlft^  fn  the 
^clearance  ^several  nov  comers  in  the 
caMt.  Marylt'oung.  whose  Sliak^pear- 
caA  tour  wifh  John  Crai! 


cahie  to  an 

pbvprendin'g  in  Montreal  ^wo-  wetks 
-°r  „.«„mpd  tho  role  of  HeWn  Has- 


a  quiut  Christian  family  at  thii 
-t  end."     The  Church  Militant  di(J 

appeal  to  her.    The  inducement  tq  ^^^^^  ^  „  r  U  ic 

lOoms  In  a  house  in  Ashland  placq  ngo.  assumed  the  role  oi  wetf 
•'a  parlor  on  the  first  lloor  with  titles,  formerly  plajcd  hy  Kmehe  J  oum. 
:on's  elegant  cabinet  bed."  I     MI(=s  Young's  'I 

<ton.        MARCELLUS  GRAVES.      eating  from  many  anKlep.  .^^"^ 

added  to  the  many  cliaractcr.s  ai  hei  ai 
ready  Interesting  nailery,  but  has  made 
one  of  the  distinct  successes  of  hci 


tion  In  the  East  of  "So  I^ng  Letty."  a 
farce  with  mu.sic:  book  by  Oliver  Mo- 
rcsco  and  Elmer  Harris;  music  and  lyi  ics 
by  Karl  Carroll.    Cn:<t  : 

Letty  Robbins   .  ^  r  '    n  ■  'tI 

Grate  Miller   m  .     r  >■ 

Tommy  Robbins... 

Harry  Miller  

Mrs.  Cftisc  

'hlta  .A.lvarez. . 


.  Walter  Catlett 
.  . .  .Vera  Doria 
.Frances  Cameron 


The  "Solitary  Horseman." 

uiy  one  todaj'  read  the  noveLs' 


U.  I*.  K.  James?   It  has  been  said 
at  they  all  open  with  a  description 
a  solitary  horseman.    The  Encylo- 
>edia    Britannica,    in    its    article  on 
.mes,  .says:    "The  two  cavaliers  who. 

one  form  or  another,  open  most  of 
s  book.?,  have  passed  Into  a  proverb. 
I'l  Thackeray's  good  naturcd.  but  f.atal  j 
'v  of  'Barbazure'  is  likely  to  out-) 
Hichelieu'  "and  'Darnley'  by  many  | 

( 

-  ow  comes  Mr.  W.  .V.  Frost,  the  proud  / 
~r  .-;sor  of  a  complete  set  of  James'.s 
1-^    and    short   stories,  "uniformly 
i."  What  is  more  surprising,  he 
dually  read  them  all.    "Only  two 
tiie  novels,"  he  says,   "begin  with 
o  Iiorsemen  riding  along  side  by  side, 
5.,   'Heidelberg'  among  the  historical 
d  the  'Gipsy'  among  the  non-historical 
arnley'  and   'The  Gentleman  of  the 
School'  each  begin  with  a  solitarj- 
man;  and  'Agincourt'  begins  with 
uho,  coming  from  oppo.site  diree- 
:s,   meet,   talk  and  sep-aratr-  jisaiii. 
i!ip  Augustus'    and    "J'ho  Brigand' 
begin  with  a  large  party  of  hor.sc- 
So  much  for  the  delusion  about 
Iwo    cavaliers.      In  'Barbazure' 
ray  implies  that  the  hero  mar- 


widov,',  which  no  hero  of  James  t  j  helped    make  baseball 


The  actress  clearly  differentiated  the 
unsophisticated  girl  of  the  prologue 
from  the  heavy-hearted  woman  of  the 
succeeding  acts.  Her  girl  had  the 
r«Qulslt9  Ughtnesa  and  the  buoyancy  of 
eipectAnt  happiness.  Her  emotional 
scenes  were  effective  and  free  from 
hysteria,  in  fact,  a  well  thought  out  in- 
terpretation. 

I.orin  Raker  was  seen  for  the  first 
time  as  Bud,  and  Helen  Reimer  appeared 
In  the  role  of  Sarah.  Both  made  good 
Impressions. 

IBASEBALL  AND  MUSIC 

PREDOMINATE  AT  KEITH'S 

"Pop"  Anson,   Ball   Game's  Grand 

j  Old  Man,  Is  a  Hit. 

Yesterday  ,  the  champion  Red  Sox 
(played  their  way  to  victory  in  the  sec- 
oikI  of  the  world  series  of  1916.  While 
tlipy  were  winning  their  victory  in  the 
ball  field,  "Pop"  Anson,  the  grand  old 
jman  of  baseball,  bf-gan  a  triumphal  en- 
gagement at  i;.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 
With  his  two  daughter.-^,  this  man,  who 


does,  though  three  m 
.  viz.,  tliose  in  'The  !• 
s  of  a  Life,'  and  'Leonora  D'Orco.'  " 
.-crious  En?li.-hman  this  Mr.  Frost, 
ertheless  for  )iar,-^  to  come  those 
write  ea.-ily.  a'ld  v.itliout  reading, 
out  literature  will  speak  l^nowingly  of 
ini?s'a  "Solitary  Jlorseman." 

"Unthinkable." 

.Mr.  W.  A.  -Mkin.'^on  is  disturbed  be- J 
u.-.e  two  of  "the  most  emphatic  words 
the  language"- — "ab.'solutely"  and  "un- 
nkable"— are  undergoing  a  process  of 
gradation.  "There  is,"  says  Mr. 
kinson,  "-a  fashion  in  the  use  of  words 
iii'h  is  as  inexplicable  as  fashion  in 

■  .-^M.  From  time  to  time  a  word  or 
l)!irase  is  selected  from  the  immense 
idible   stock   in   our  language,  and 

I  d  with  a  frequency  out  of  all  propor- 
ii  to  its  Value,  and  often  out  of  all 
i.  tion   to  Its  sense,  until  it  becomes 

lie  better  than  slang  or  meaningless - 
'■r.lection." 

■  Aljsolutely,"  he  believes,  is  now  be- 
jidi  redemption.  "Unthinkable"  is  in  a 
T  rent  position.  "It  ha.s  a  pseudo- 
r  ntific  air  about  it,  since  it  is  at  tlie 
I  Hint  lather  favored  'by  sociologists 
1  politicians,  and  docs  not  yet  flow 
P;  ingly  from  the  tongue  of  ordinary 
i:\  ersationali3ts.    But  the  degradation 

certainly  begun,  smce  the  word  has 
A   a  great  vogue  in  th^  newspapers, 
d  is  used  witliout  regard  to  its  strict 
aal  tneaning." 
come  right  down  to  brass  taclfs, 
linkable"  docs  not  really  moan  "un- 
."  or  "improbable"  or  "incredible"; 
1   meaning  is  "that  cannot  l)o  thought 
I  conceived,"  "beyond  the  gra^p  of  the 

mian  intellect,"  as  time  and  eternity. 
)oes  a  man  who  soys  (Hat  'it  is  un- 
linkable  that  Germany  will  win  this  war.' 
tally  suppose  that  the  human  mind  i's ! 
capable  of  forming  a  conception  of  ; 
is  contingency?"    Ah,  Mr.  Atkin.«on, 
'ur  objection  is  well   grounded,   but  J 
rds  are  strangely  changed  in  mean-' 
g  as  the  ye:irs  go  by.    Althotigh  Her-' 
rt  Spencer  use<l  "unthinkable"  oftenf 
Id  correctl.y,  the  "degradation"  of  thei 
Old  is  now  common  even 
iicated. 

-!ir  .lames  Murray  argued  in  vain 
;ainst  the  "unscholarly"  habit  of 
nitting  "e"  before  "ment"  in  abridge- 
nt,  acknowledgement,  judgement 
dsement,  "which  is  against  all  anal-^ 
y.  etymology  and  oithoepv,  since 
sewhere  '.g'  is  hard,- in  English  when 
It  loUowed  by -e' or  T,  •  •  •  The  word 
\  udgemenf  has  been  spelt  in  the  Re- 
ed Version  correctly-evidently  in 
ir  of  divine  judgement."  Yet  in  the 
)nci.-ie  edition  of  Murray's  O.xford  Dic- 
on.-iry  the  spelling  "judgment"  with- 
is  preferred. 


ari-y  a  second  fj  American  game,  took  his  auc 
L'^ate,'  'Vicissi- to  the  days  when  baseball 


among  the 


the  greatest 
dience  back 
was  in  Jts 

infancy.  By  means  of  moving  pictures 
he  compared  the  players  of  today  with 
those  of  other  days,  while  his  daughters 
sang  tlie  praises  of  their  "dad." 

Baseball  fans  crowded  into  B.  F. 
Keith's  to  see  a  bill  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary excellence.  Baseball  and  music 
are  the  predominating  note  on  the  bill. 

Sharing  honors  with  "Pop"  Anson  on 
the  bill  is  Nellie  V.  Nichols,  the  "Will, 
Somebody  Name  My  Nationality"  girl, 
who  has  a  batch  of  new  songs.  She  re- 
newed her  popularity  and  added  many 
new  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmife  Barry  in  "The 
Rube,"  a  one-act  comedy  of  the  theatre, 
featuring  Mr.  Barry  a«  the  rube  in  love 
with  the  chorus  girl,  made  a  decided  hit. 
"The  Rube"  is  full  of  bright  lines  with 
enough  pathos  to  relieve  the  laughs.  . 

The  16  Navassar  Girls,  in  a  sym- 
phonic musical  novelty  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Augusta  Dial,  played  ev- 
erything from  opera  to  rag  time.  They 
are  clever  players  and  bring  to  Boston 
one  of  the  best  orchestras  that  has  ap- 
peared at  Keith's  Theatre  for  several 
years. 

Joe  Cook,  the  "one  man  vaudeville 
show,"  is  just  what  he  advertises  him- 
self, a  whole  show  in  himself.  He  has 
added  greatly  to  his  act  bringing  in 
new  and  original  ideas  of  nonsense 
pleasing  to  all  who  enjoy  a  good  laugh. 

Others  who  make  this  week's  bill  one 
of  unusual  excellence  are  the  Bolger 
brothers,  expert  banjoists;  Charles 
Leonard  Fletcher,  who  presents  charac- 
ter sketches  from  among  those  who  the 
public  daily  reads  of;  Truly  Shattuck 
and  Marta  Golden  in  musical  comedy 
moments,  and  Louis  Hardt,  who  comes 
to  Boston  for  the  first  time  in  a  novelty 
act. 

Next  week  Grace  LaRue,  the  cele- 
brated rriuslcal  comedy  star,  heads  the 
bill  in  a  repertoire  of  her  latest  song 
successes. 


It  the  "e" 


Good  Red  Herring. 

"To  H.  J  :  The  art  of  preserving 
erring  with  salt  was  discovered  by 
.  illiam  Kenkelszoon  In  1.380.  His  meth- 
1  IS  used  by  the  Dutch  today  "Thr 
Sherman  has  a  short  knife  tied 
>  tlie  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  his 
gh I  hand  by  a  string  attached  to  the 
liiiidlc.  Thrusting  it  through  the  gill 
ivities.  he  withdraw.<i  it  with  a  cut 
lat  brings  away  the  gill.s,  heart,  gullet 
ctoral  fins  and  the  rest  that  has  to 
sot  rid  of  before  salting  and  storing 
expert,  he  can  so  manipulate  1200 
.sh  in  the  hour." 

But  who  Invented  the  steamer  chair? 

\  lARY  YOUNG  JOINS 

"SILENTjmNESS"  CAST 

lauerbach'a      Melodrama  Opens 
Third  Week  at  Plymouth. 

"Tho  Silent  Witness"  began  the  third 
«ek  ot  its  Eo.ston  cnga=^nni<-nt  at  th<^ 
lyniouth  Theatra  lapt  <  i  ll<^ri■ 


"HOUR  OF  TEMPTATION" 
SOUL-STIRRING  DRAMA 

First  Presentation  at  Castle  Square 

Has  Strong  Appeal. 

"I'he  Hour  of  Temptation"  proved  to 
lie  a  soul-stirring  drama  in  its  first 
presentation  last  night  at  the  Castle 
Squ.are  Theatre  by  Eleanor  Montell  and 
a  strong  supporting  cast.  Miss  Montell 
ably  depicted  the  daughter  of  a  south- 
ern colonel  who,  robbed  of  her  inivoeence 
as  a  young  girl,  falls  into  t'ne  snares  of 
"his  Satanic  majesty,"  only  to  finally 
triuQiph  in  later  life  as  the  last  scene 
closes. 

There  arc  many  strong  lines  in.  the 
rday,  many  ot  them  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Baron  von  der  Teufel,  which  is 
German  for  "devil,"  as  portrayed  by 
William  Morris.  The  parts  of  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  a  wealthy  society  man, 
by  E.  R.  Sage,  and  of  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Bruce,  by  Clyde  Bates,  were  well  played. 
Miss  Roma  Lauri  as  Sylvia  Bruce  fitted 
very  well  into  her  part. 

It  wa.s  the  story  of  a  girl  whose  mis- 
take CO.";!  her  the  life  of  her  beloved  father. 
Her  reverend  lover,  failing  to  atone  for 
his  share,  receives  her  curse.  Her  baby 
dies,  and  as  Mme.  Rene  she  becomes 
the  brilliant  courtesan.  An  opportunity 
to  avenge  herself  on  the  cause  of  her 
wrecked  life  is  .shown  by  Der  Teufel  in 
the  ensnarement  and  ruin  of  the  min- 
ister's daughter  Sylvia. 

.She  half  consents,  and  as  success 
seems  to  have  resulted  feels  remorse. 
Tlie  minister  feels  the  blow,  but  the 
millionaire  lover  ot  Sylvia  makes  her 
his  wife,  reforming  from  hi.s  bad  ways. 
l>'  r  Teufel  is  cast  aside  and  the  south- 
'  I  II  girl  again  feels  the  "love  of  God." 

^IT"  p-y— • 


Sadfo  MpQulggle  Winnie  Baldwin  t 

Philip  .Brown  Percev  Bronson  > 

Billy  Monday   Ben  Linn 

Chauffeur  Robert  Calley  ; 

Dancers  from  the  Casino   1 

Dorothy  and  Madeline  Cameron  ' 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Boston 
will  long  to  say  "So  Long,  Letty!"  in  the 
sense  of  farewell,  for  it  is  mahy  long 
seasons  since  a  fresher,  brisker,  bright- 
er, or  breezier  piece  has  come  hither 
out  of  ^Ve.=;t  or  North  or  South. 
)     Letty,    long    of    lind)    and    long  on 
I  humor,  and  all   ii.  r  lively  companions, 
both   those   who   .sin.y  and   those  wdio 
dance,  are  cheering  to  hear  and  see, 
while  the  whimsical  little  story  they 
depict  on  the  California  shore,  in  and 
about  two  abandoned  street  cars  fitted  i 
up  as  beach  houses,  is'  full  of  sparkle  I 
novelty  and  laughs. 

The  cars  adjoin  each   other  end   i  ' 
end.     Letty   and   Tommy   Robbins  in- 
habit one,  Grace  and  Harry  Miller  the  | 
other.    Letty  prefers  dancing  and  the  ; 
gay  life  to  keeping  house,  while  Tommy 
likes  to  trim  the  lawn  and  yearns  for  \ 
a  square  meal  at  home,  which  he  never  ; 
gets.    Grace  is  a  good  cook  and  she  i 
first    appears    mixing    some    kind  of 
toothsome  dough,  while  bemoaning  tie 
absence  of  her  harum-scarum  Harr^ 
who    doesn't    appreciate    her  homel} 
qualities. 

Each    husband    discovers    the  other 
flirting  with  his  wife.    They  take  it  as 
good    friends,    bewail    their  mismated 
condition  and  ilnally  hit  on  the  scheme 
■  j  of  trading  spouses. 

The  girls  are  horrified  at  the  sugges- 
tion at  first,  but  on  Letty's  advice  agree 
I  to  trv  it  for  a  week.    This  shocks  the 
i  boy.^,"  but,  having  made  their  bluff,  they 
I  finally  decide  to  see  it  through.  Then 
I  the  real  fun  begins.    There  was  plenty 
of  it  before,  but  it  was  mild  in  conipari- 
json  with  what  folldws. 
*i    Letty  soon  makes  Harry  long  for  his 
stout    and    home-loving    Grace  and 

Tommy  would  give  worlds  to  go  back  to 
his  athletic  Letty.  At  the  end  of  the 
trial  week  the  husbands  have  had 
enough  of  it  and  th©  wives  rejoice  in 
victory. 

As  side  issues,  but  none  the  less  in-  i 
teresting,    are  two   charming  dancers  ■ 
from   the  Casino;   a  troupe  of  beach.' 
girls,  part  of  the  time  in  bathing  suits, 
part  of  the  time  in  nothing  in  particu- 
lar—which is  extremely  becoming— and 
a  group  of  beach  boys  who  do  not  count 
for  mtich. 

The  graceful,  wide-sweeping  wave  of 
Charlotte  Greenwood's  legs  and  arms 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  "So 
Long,  Letty!"  can  well  be  said  of  her 
but  when  one  sees  her,  he  is  glad  of  her 
length  and  is  tempted  to  wish  she  were 
longer,  on  the  principle  that  you  can't 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  For 
if  there  were  more  of  her.  there  would 
me  still  larger  supplies  of  the  glowing 
.good  humor  that  radiates  from  her 
vvholo  personality,  sounds  in  her  hearty 
laugh  and  is  revealed  In  her  remark- 
ably wholesome  spirit. 
I  May  Boley  fits  admirably  the  part  of^, 
Grace  Miller,  thfe  home-loving  wife  who 
knows  how  to  cook,  sweep  and  dust. 
She  is  round,  plump,  jolly  and  funny. 

Sydney  Grant  and  Walter  Catlett 
seem  to  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
to  be  the  foolish  husbands. 

\U  the  other  players  are  more  than 
;^a>i,-'actory  in  their  parts.  The  music 
is  plea.'.in.g,  while,  the  song  that  gives 


is  '  unusually 


I         piece    Its  name 

)  Pi-etty  and  "catchy."    -  _ 

PARir  .SQdXaT-iririOAll-iE  -  -  r  n  .~i 

time  in  Boston,  "Good  Gracious  Anna-  j 

belle,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Clare  j 

Kummer;   staged   by   Arthur  Hopkins, 

the  scenes  by   Robert  Edmond  Jones,  i 

The  players:  I 

.Tames  Ludgatc.  . 

Wickhajii  

Wilbur  Jennings. 

Ethel  Ceane  

Alfred  Weatherhy 
Gwendolen  ^lori.  - 

Alee   

William  .;...'-hi>- 
T:: 


T    r:\1iner  ♦■nil 


......Hi 


-  ilarry  In^jram 


act  faITi~with  a  ^rop  which  aftect.s 
entire  audience.  AVhen  suth  a  play 
hold  an  even  tempo  for  the  entire  three 
acts,  something  exists,  aided  by  the 
players,  which  closely  guarantees  suc- 
cess. 

Such  a  comedy  is  "Good  Gracious  An- 
nabelle."  It  is  true  that  the  setting  and 
the  introduction  of  characters  in  the 
opening  act  smacks  ot  amateurism.  For 
the  first  10  minutes  one  gains  the  Im- 
pression that  it  is  going  to  bo  a  melan- 
choly evening.  Then,  presto!  Mis.?  Fish- 
er and  Mr.  Nicander  appear,  and  at  once 
the  action  becomes  sprightly,  personali- 
ties are  introduced.  The  dialogue  takes 
on  animation  and  a  suspicion  of  charac- 
terization is  created. 

In  the  second  act,  which  marks  the  , 
first  appearance  of  May  Vokos,  the  fun  ^ 
cumulates.   It  was  good  in  the  first  act. 
More  than  that,  it  was  artistic,  thanks 
chiefly  to   Miss   Fisher,  a  rising  and 
youthful  comedienne,  if  such  creatures- 
exist  without  music,  and  she  was  with-  ' 
out  it,  as  she  demonstrated  later.  Yet. 
sheer  personality,    ably   &l6cS  by 
\  er  lines,  she  carried  an  entire  scene 

nil  a  first  curtain  through  to  a  neat 
climax. 

Then,  as  foresaid.  Mis.?  Voltes  came 
on,  as  Lottie,  the  tinder-cook,  with  a 
weakness  for  Scotcli  %nd  servants'  room 
romance."  ISITss  "Voices' retains  many  of 
ilic  tricks  which  have  made  her  a  popu- 
lar stage  slavey  for  many  seasons  past, 
the  present  instance  she  has  numer- 
lines  which  were  as  if  written  to 
her,  and  each  contains  the  funda- 
na  ntals  of  a  smile  or  a  laugh.  Not 
.^inee  ''A  Knight  for  a  Day"  has  she 
been  afforded  better  opportunities. 

Mr.  Nicander,  as  the  youthful  Croesus 
who  recognizied  the  day  after  New 
Year's  as  his  only  .sober  day,  w'as  ar- 
tistic alway-s,  playing  a  weakling  .role 
constantly  with  proper  restraint,  yei 
giving  telling  accent  to  every  line  h'' 
uttered.  Mr.  Hampden,  whose  first  ap- 
I  pearance,  despite  his  high  reputation  iti 
I  the  theatrical  world,  was  awkwardly 
against  him,  and  whose  appearance  in 


Harry  Murc'hison  

Lottie  May  Yokes- 

This  seems,  to  be  tnc  period  for  odd 
titles.  We  have  in  our  midst  at  present 
"Very  Good  Eddie,"  "So  Long  Letty" 
and  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle."  Each 
has  a  very  no:.t  ;.t,,i  ,Hoi.)i.,r  name  for 
the  tag.    Tho  m-  oI;  :  i^. 

are  incenti\ .  ,     I ,   ',\  -  . ; ,  i 

not  be  surpri.-iiii^.  i  e  tinj  pi  i  . sent  season 
closes,  to  hear  that  Mr.  "So-and-So"  is 
about  to  produce  "Let  Her  Go  Lizzie," 
which  would  serve  as  well  as  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Title  aside,  the  comedy  presented  last 
evening  at  the  Park  Square  Theatre 
richly  deserves  its  characterization  as 
comedy,  and  those  who  are  instrumental 
in  presenting  it  are  Avorthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. It  is  seldom  that  a  three- 
act  play  of  this  nature  holds  true  to 
foi-m.  Sometimes  the  first  act  is  bad  or 
in  (loiilitfnl  odor.    Sonietieios  i  he  thii-l 


light  roles  is  a  novelty  which  he  and 
his  admirers  may  not  care  to  see  re- 
peated, gained  in  effectiveness  as  the 
comedy  progressed.  Despite  the  quite 
improbable  plot' in  which  the  author  in- 
volved him,  he  in  the  end  managed  to 
escape  with  at  least  honorable  mention. 

After  stating  that  Miss  Harding  and 
Mr.  Young  proved  themselves  exception- 
ally adapted  to  light  comedy,  each  hav- 
ing a  concise  and  intelligent  conception 
of  characterization  and  environment, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  sum  up  the  attractive 
qualities  of  "Good  Gracious  Annabelle." 
It  may  be  said  without  equivocation 
that  a  comedy  with  such  an  abundance 
of  witty  dialogue  has  not  been  heard 
in  Boston  for  some  time.  It  might  be 
added  that  without  Miss  Fisher's  naive- 
ness,  Mr.  Nicander'.s  artistry  and  Miss 
Vokes's  drollness  the  oomed.y  might  have 
lo.sf  imioh  of  its  effoctiveness.  The  ex- 
istiii-  '  '  iiijiitiation.  however,  should  at- 
trai  t  l(r>o|-,^  ,if  harmless  quip,  odd  sit- 
uations and  finished  characterizations  to 
the  Park  Square  Theatre  as  long  as 
"Cood  Oracioii--  A 7-1  ti,-i l,,-!]: .•  •  rons'-nts  10 
remain. 

j  COPLEY  THEATRE— Henry  Jewett 
I  Players  in  "The  Admirable  Crichton,"  a 
!  play  in  four  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie: 

Hon.  Kriipst  Wooley  Leonard  Crat-ke-, 

.Mr.  Crifihton  Lionel  Glenister 

Lady  Agatha  Lasenby  Elizabeth  Merson 

I  Lady  Catherine  Lasenby.  .Jessamine  Newcombe 

I  Lady  Mary  Lasenby  Gwladys  .Morri^ 

Rev.  Jolm  Trebeme  Leon  Gordor 

The  Earl  of  Loam  Fred  W.  Peruiain 

ILord  Brocklehurst  Cameron  Matthew 
Tweeney  Beatrice  Millc 
A  Naval  Officer  Arthur  Dennis 
,  CoTintess  of  Brocklehurst. ...... .Isabel  Mersoi 

j  Mr.  Jewett  made  his  second  produc- 
j  tion  of  the  season  last  evening  at  the 
I  Copley  Theatre.  Barrie's  charming  fan- 
'  tasy  was  revived,  not  merely  exhumed 
excellently  cast  and  acted  with  vitality 
and  spirit. 

The  play  is  a  delightful  blend  of  ideas 
and  fancy,  philosophy  and  fun.  Never 
has  the  theory  of  the  "return  to  nature" 
been   more   pleasantly   treated.  Never 
!have  certain  phases  of  social  radicalism 
been  satirized  more   delicately.  The 
stoi-y  is  familiar.    The  Earl  of  Loam 
has  his  views  on  democracy.    Once  a 
month  his  daughters  are  delighted  to 
invite  the  servants  of  the  household  to 
tea  and  to  treat  them  in  conversation 
as  equals.    1  ri'-hoii,  the  butler,  an  ex- 
cellent ser\;aii,  .-.a  s  the  grotesqueness 
of  the  situation.    Yet  when  the  noble 
family  is  shipwrecked  on  an  island  it  is 
ho  who  plays  the  man  and  protects  the  I 
trembling  aristrocrats.    In  gratitude  he  j 
is  adored  by  them.  Haughty  Lady  Mary  j 
burns  to  become  his  wife.    At  the  mo-  1 
ment  of  their  betrothal  Crichton,  with  ' 
true  nobility  of  spirit  gives  the  Bignal  , 
[Which  will  attract  a  rescuing  ship  and 
(i-educa  him  to  the  servitude  of  former  j 
^ays. 

The  part  of  this  prince  among  butlers 
was  first  played  in  London  by  H.  B.  | 
Irving.   It  has  been  acted  here  by  BIr. 
Gillette  and  others.    Mr.  Glenister  did  i 
full  justice  to  the  role.   In  the  first  act! 
he  was  respectful,   dignified,  efficient. 
On  the  Island  he  was  manly,  resource-; 
ful.  In  the  hut  there  was  opportunity 
for  the  actor  to  be  romantic.  Mr.  Glen- 
ister's  repose,  his  quiet  authority,  his 
excellent  diction  were  among  the  fea- 
tures of  an  admirable  performance. 

Young  Ernest  was  well  played  by  5Tr. 
Craske  with  appropriate  nonchalance, 
with  an  assurance  which  suffered  an 
agreeable  transformation.    Miss  Morris, 


aristocratic  iMdy  Mary,  was  wTrt- 
m-  :md  truly  feininint;  in  inomenUs  of 
!•  i>li  and  submission.  Miss  Miller's 
1  '  I  'V  was  conspicuous  ainont;  the 
otii.  r  Irrporsonatlons  for  its  ildelity  to 
life  nrid  abandon.  Mr.  rorniain  was 
cy-nli-il  IIS  the  curl. 

"I'h'  r  ■  wai!  picturesquely  staged. I 
Tli.~  on  the  island  anJ  in  the  hutj 

re   I.  ...istic.  j 
Next  Week   the  play  will  be  Osoar^ 
Wilde's   comedy.    "The    Importance  of' 
r.olnff  ICarnest." 


iiuicix    Aiul  ' 
Chips  had'  .s' 
day  and  fouu  i 

Mlsfe.   She  hit  noi  i  .-^lie  went  i 

that  quick  her  dc  ■i.-.h  hefoi-.-  , 

anybody  noticed.    -U  '.  ii  ■  n  --he  g-lve  ;i 
guzzlo  and  a  gulp  and  .«ihe  v.-.ts  gone. 

I  swims  .in  hour  and  crawls  onto  n  , 
grating;  and  there  was  Liverpool.  Jar^oJ' 
and  no  one  el.se  In  sit'ht.    Nor  ever  was[ 
again.    We  stueli  to  the  grating  three 
days  a/l  then  Jarge  goes  balmy,  and,, 
l^egiiis  sin.einp.    He  w.ts  a  shanty  man 
with  a  fine  tender  voice,  and  the  way! 
he'd  sing  "Blow  the  Man  Down"  wa.-i' 
a  gift.      So  ho  liegin.s  .singing  v/ilh  aj 


I' 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


'^f  the  str  >nK.  siern  men  that 
world's  luUKh  work. 


The  Passing  of  Jarge. 


to  Davy 


.\s  the  AVorld  Waes; 

'    ■  my   old  .sliipmate' 

•  ighl  b.»d   luck  on 
out  of  Sidney  with 
conic  nigh  .<!end-l 
.lones  along  with  thc| 
'I  :,n<l  I'  .>  rct-t  of  the  crew. 

w  a.s  sitting  on  a  • 
t  day  in  the  Queen';^  . 
r  .1  I'itf  gum  tree  wlien  ai.  - 
a  cove  in  a  yellow  pea  jacket  w  it' 
hutton.s.-   He  talks  t'rifiidly,  i 
irig  Jargo  and  his  liking  for  tatt'  - 
.lid  lie  knew  an  artist  on  UeK'  n: 
and  he'd  talie  u.s  there.  'I'luii 
li  Jarge.  he  being  keen  on  tattoo- 
nd  wi;  went,  but  we  stopped  into 
■  and  when  1  woke  up  1 

fo'castle  himk  with  tin- 
^  my  toenails,  and  ilio 
■  1  u(  deep  water  under  iiif, 
in  my  mouth  like  the  bottom 
'  .  and  the  skreek  of  .» 
near     splitting  my 
'loard  the  .Sligo  Sfaid,  n 
'    liad-found  liyok^  r, 
piped  aft  to  in.  '  i 
pro|)cr  ba*  uii.  I 
iiiui  iio'.\.   lie  had  .-i  chi>st  liK'  .i 
butt,  and  one  leg  crooked  wln  ii 
1.  .'1  been  broke  and  set  bad.  and  :i 
■iveil-in    face    with    tlic   nos«-  slewfd 
round  three  points  to  port  and  a  mean 
■  e,  and  a  voice  like  a  channel  whistle 

■  loy.  He  looks  us  over  slow,  and  says: 
I'm  the  mate.    I'm  a  .';ailor.    When  1 

1  ime  aboard  I  didn't  come  over  the  side, 
come  in  through  the  hawse  hole.  I'm 
pi  c.  ■    i.n  feller.    We'll  gel  along  all 
•  er.    But  when  l  give  an  fr- 
.vs,  "I  don't  want  you  to  run. 
>  con  L  want  you  to  walk.    I  want  you 
I  '  ship  your  lilooniin'  wings  and  bloody 
'  ell  fly.   Lay  to  ye'  .swab.s.  "   We  laid  to. 

He  was  a  proper  bad  'un.  When  a 
■■ati-h  come  up  he'd  stand  by  the  fo'- 
astlo  door  with  a  belaying  pin  and 
rack  thf;  la.«t  man  up.  \'(-ry  thefty  iic 
A  a.s  with  a  light  wooden  pin  and  lif-  'l 
'lick  his  man  abaft  llie  i-ar  as  neat  :<s 
■iu  like  and  seldom  missed.  You  can 
;  ly  to  it  all  hands  stepped  lively  on  thai 
'•aft.  Atxiut  the  third  day  he  ^ets  Jar;;e 

■  nd  misjudging  for  once  he  lays  JarK<- 

•  1  from  eye  to  chin.   Jarge  got  very 
'    over  it,  owing  to  his  planning 
n"  to  ha\e  his  face  tattoed  and 
;-;  to  be  scarred.   Well,  Jar;,f 
•gain.st  the  mate  and  tliins..^ 
bad  to  worse,  and  one  nigh.'i 
.U  riC  said  he  was  going  to  kill  the  mate. 
!  advised  him  not  and  said  how  murde  r 
"as  a  crime  and  mutiny  meant  hah.^in.:, 
I  ut  Jarge  was  firm  and  told  me  to  slow 
!  ly  F.ab.   The  nest  night  he  done  it.  H 
■•  dog-watch  ju.'st  gone  foui 

t.  moonlisht  and  %varm,  and 
t  snoring  along  with  evcry- 
n  in  a  light  breeze  and  all  hand.-; 
•ig  except  me  and  Jarge  and  tl.o 
!■  man  when  the  mate  come  on  dc  U 
or  a  smoke.  He  leans  on  the  rail  iu--< 
ft  a  nttic  pile  of  lumber  stacked  aniid- 
'o  port  and  next  the  pig  pen.  I 
I  he  pig  was  snuoaling  in  his  sleep 
:  Jarge  slipped  up  and  gi\e  it  to 
■iie    bucko   good    with   a   set  oC  brass 
nucts  fair  and  full  under  the  ear.  The 
:;iata  folded  up  and  slid  into  the  scup- 
crs.    And  I  yive  Jarge  a  leg  up  with 
im  and  we  put  him  over. 
Well,  next  <i:\y  the  oM  man  made  no 
end  of  a  row  and  said  he'd  put  into 
!  Honolulu  and  shove  the  whole  crew. 
I  That  in.Mjo  Jargo  nervous  and  he  done  fj 
I  the  Mi  i'^'  that  he  ought  to  knowed  \>el-  ' 
'cr.     He'.s   shambling   along   the  deck 
bsent   minded   and   he  step.s  on  tliep 
hWs  cat.  a  big  black  devil  with  a  lop* 
"A  lialf  a  tail  from  the  fights  he'd 
.n.    Tlie  cat  yowlefl  and  sunk  her 
-  in  Jarge's  leg  and  he  ups  and 
-Ota  her  and  over  the  side  she  goes 
lid  that's  the  end  of  her. 
'    It   ended  the   .Sligo   Maid  as  you 
know.   Xe\t  day  one  of  them  tail 
b..;i    ro.iriiig   squalls   hit  li^r 
iu<i  took  the  foreni  i.-r 
lie  maintop.   After  lli  ii 
The  third  day  the  i  l'l 
wciil    blind    for   no   cause.  The 
day  six  hands  was  down  with 
l  ox.   And  the  fifth  night  she  sunk. 
I'm  the  only  man  living  that  ever  see 
'cli.  Trundling  along  the  old  girl  was, 
■  II  as  mi.^ht  be,  and  she  crippled 
witk  a  bright  moon  and  a  greasy 
I  six  bell.s  of  tli  .'  i;  >-  ■,,tch  down 
-lie  went.    On  an  e' •  id  with- 

out losing  way  nor  >.  \  as  she 


mad  look  In  his  eye  and  edges  over 
toward  mc  and  I  see  there  was  no  room 
any  more  for  us  both  and  I  kicks  him 
!-'entle  in  the  belly  and  he  goes  over  the 
end. 

I  mind  the  last  of  the  verse  he  was 
singing  as  he  went  .down.  Like  yester- 
day. 

Srrike  ini?  pink 

\Vliat  il'.To  think 

I  hat  I  ucvcr  take  a  drink, 

I'm  11  tur, 

Ves  I  arc, 

W»t  ho! 

A  little  line  of  bubbles  comes  up  In  the 
water  and  that's  the  sad  end  of  my  old 
shipmate  Liverpool  Jarge,  a  good  man 
as  ever  was.  with  a  fondness  for  tat- 
tooing, and  very  thefty  with  the  brass 
knucks. 

JMHN'  SWAOK  SHAC; HELLION. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  36th   season   of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
luctor,   opened  yesterday  afternoon  ^ 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as     follows,     Bethoven,  "Eroica" 
symphonj';   Berlioz,  Overture,  "Thei 
Corsair";    Liszt,    Symphonic    poem  | 
"Mazeppa";    Strauss,    "Till    Eulen-  j 
Spiegel's. " 

The  overture  of  Berlioz  was  played  In 
Boston  for  the  first  time  20  years  ago 
last  January,  when  Mr.  Paur  conducted  ' 
the  prchestra.  This  overture  has  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  commentators.  It  | 
has  been  stated  boldly  that  Berlioz  com- 
posed It  In  1831,  shortly  after  he  had 
contemplated  suicide,  having  learned 
that  his  d'-ar  Camilla  Moke,  the  pianist, 
had  married  PTeyel,  a  manufacturer  oi' 
piano.s.  The  economic  advant.age  in  thl.s 
match  did  not  appeal  to  Berlioz's  sen.si 
of  humor.  "Wapdering  about  Nice,  hej 
found  a  ruined  tower  that  suited  his, 
melancholy  mood.  On  a  rock  near  the 
base  of  this  tower  he  sat  and  saw  the 
eea.  Since  this  Overture  is  known  as 
"The  Corsair."  .and  as  Berlioz  had  de- 
scribed his  emotions  on  reading  Byron's 
poem  in  a  confessional  in  St.  Peter's  at; 
Rome,  the  music  has  been  regarded  as  ai 
musical  expression  of  the  Corsair's  char-i 
ftcter  and  adventures. 

But  the  overture  ■when  It  ■was  flr.st 
played  in  Paris,  in  1845.  wa.«  entitled 
"The  Tower  of  Nice."  The  autograph 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  shows  that  tliis  title  waSi 
erased;  thtit  "The  Red  Corsair"  was; 
substituted,  and  then  tl\e  word  "red" 
erased.  Wlien  the  overture,  greatly  re- 
vised, ■was  performed  in  1855  it  ■was 
called  ''The  Corsair." 

It  may  that  the  overture  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Byron's  misanthrope 
than  It  haji  with  "Le  Corsaire,"  a 
periodical  to  which  Berlioz  contributed 
In  his  young'er  days.  Is  the  overture 
Byronic?  Surely  the  tower  of  Nice  did 
not  resemble  the  tower  of  Nesle.  the 
scene  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy's  orgies 
with  the  corpse  of  the  lover  floating  in 
the  Seine  the  next  morning.  I 

When   Berlioz   revisited   Nice  In  1SI4  I 
he  lodged   "in  a  tower  adjoining  the ! 
Ponchettes  cliff."    "I  enjoyed  there  tho  I 
admirable  view  of  the  Mediterranean  j 
and  a  restfulness  the  value  of  which  I  ; 
more  than  ever  appreciated."    He  did 
not  mesntion  -any  overture  with  which 
fte  was  ihen  busied.    Maurice  Bourges, 
however,    in    the    review    of  Berlioz's 
concert  in  ISio,  stated  that  "The  Tower 
of   Nice"    was   compo.sed   during  Ber- 
lioz's  last   sojourn  in   the   Midi.  Did 
■Berlioz  so  inform   him?    Berlioz  was 
given    to    romantic    tales— witness  his 
meraoltsj  T^-hich.  as  a  record  of  facts 
In  his  invteical  life,  are  often  untrust- 
worthy. 

\\  hat.  pray,  has  the  Tower  of  Nice, 
as  lodginjjs  in  ISM,  to  do  with  this 
overture?  In  his  account  of  that  so- 
journ, Berltoz  states  that  he  wrote  the 
"Lear"  oveiture  when  he  was  in  Nice 
years  before.  If  he  had  composed 
"The  Corsair"  in  iS4I  would  he  not  have 
■aid  so?  He  ^aks  of  the  ouiet  that 
was  grateful  to^  him.  In  1831  he  -was 
sorely  perturbed.  The  overture  to  "The 
Corsair"  is  by  no  means  in  contem- 
plative mood.  And  why  did  he  change 
the  title  at  first  to  "The  Red  Corsair"? 
Had  he  "The  Red  Rover"  in  mind?  Wa 
know  that  he  was  reading  Byron'a 
"Corsair"  in  1S31. 

All  this  interests  the  blo;^apher  and 
the  antiquarian  rather  th.^n  the  hearer. 

Th.    !■■,  r-  •■■rl   1  " 


'    '      '  ■   the    O'.erture    i.-:  not 

among  Uie  best  or  the  second  best 
works  of  Berlioz;  the  Ideas  are  not 
striking,  and  nelthe;-  the  development 
of  them  nor  the  orchestration  coni- 
niand.«  llie  attention.  Buclow  had  an 
Inexplicable  fondness  for  the  oveiture 
Perhaps  a  certain  virtuoso  dash,  the 
florid  passages  for  the  strings  fascin- 
ated him. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  hall  greeted 
Dr.  Muck  heartily.   The  performance  of 
the  "Eroloa"  Symphony  was  most  Im- 
pressive, in  fact  we  do  not  remember 
any  other  so  euphonious,  so  eloquent  .-iio 
■  noble.    Beethoven  had  Napoleon  In  'his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  musl<i  but  the 
funeral  march  is  for  all  heroes  trlunv 
phant  or  overcome.    The  brilliance  of 
,;,  the  orchestra  was  fully  displayed  in  the 
,'  '  pieces  by  Liszt  and  Strauss,  but  a  great- 
t  «r  contrast  in  the  second  part  of  the 
program  would  have  been  welcome.  If 
"Mazeppa"    and    Strauss'a    rondo  had 
been  separated  by  something  short  and 
suave  or  light  and  gay,  they  would  have 
been  still  more  <effectlve.    "Bring  forth 
the   hor.se:"   lAs/.t   rode  him  cavorting  i 


and  wildly  galloping  long  after  Mazep-   '  ion  un 
pa   had    been    unbound;    he    rode    him   I  d'  ,  wI- 
bravely  at  the  head  of  the  procession  ?„^iJ/: 
of  the  futurists  of  his  time  to  the  music 
<5f  a  rather  ordinary  march  with  a  pleas- 
ing trio  In  the  Hungarian  manner  This 
may  be  said:  Liszt's  music  is  as  roman- 
tically  descriptive,  pompous  and,  at  last 
bombasUc  as  Victor  Hugo's  poem  that 
suggested  it. 

Would  that  Strauss  had  alwava  been  f 
•o  constantly  fortunate  In  his  later' 
works  as  he  was  in  "Till  Euleneplegel" !  • 

Here  la  an  exhibition  of  fancy,  realism,' 
humor,  and  a  touch  of  the  macabre  that 
Is  always  musical;  that  la  without  tooj 
evident  straining  after  effect;  that  does 
not  attempt  to  serve  as  a  commentary 
on  Nietzsche  or  picture  the  intimate  life 
of  the  Strauss  family.  That  Strauss  can 
be  charming  and  simple  la  shown  by  the 
prologiie  and  epilogue  of  "Till";  "once 

upon  a  time  there  was  " 

Tho  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  bo  as  follows:  Ch.ausson,  Symphony 
In  B  flat  major;  "Wagner,  a  Faust  over- 
ture; Schelllng,  concerto  for  violin  (first 
time  here:  Mr.  Kreisler.  violinist); 
Brahri       '     r]omlc  Festival"  overture. 


Mr.  Hamilton  Bell  referred  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Herald  publlshed'yesterday  to 
an  appeal  made  by  Lady  Rltchte,  the 
daughter  of  Thackeray.  This  appeal  in 
behalf  of  wounded  in  the  war  was  prlnt-| 
ed  In  the  Spectator  of  Aug.  26.  It  is  a 
story  of  Chelsea.  "Not  Holbein  him- 
self, not  Sir  Thomas  More,  not  our  old 
Carlyle  can  have  seen,  as  we  do  with 
wondering  eyes,  the  present  aspects  of 
the  ancient  hamlet.  .  .  .  Not  one  otj 
these  patrbn  saints  of  Chelsea  can  have  | 
seen  as  we  do  now,  as  Henry  James  also  [ 
saw  before  he  died  (caring  and  helping! 
to  the  last),  the  surrounding  marks  of 
heartfelt  effort  In  our  midst." 

We  quote  a  paragraph  which  should 
interest  those  who  wish  to  aid  the 
Surgical  Requisites  Association  by  con- 
tributions. 

"Those  who  work  at  the  surgical 
appliances  of  this  war  workroom  have 
a  special  building  set  apart  for  making 
their  mechanically  adjusted  splints  and 
means  for  saving  pain.  Helpless  limbs 
are  supported,  artificial  strength  is 
given  until  nature  is  able  to  take  up 
the  task  once  more,  and  to  give  new 
power  to  the  failing  hand  or  dropping 
foot.  .  .  .  Discoveries  have  been  made  of 
late  and  doctors  find  that  for  serious 
wounjJs  open  baths  are  far  more 
efficacious  than  confining  bandages. 
These  baths  are  made  to  fit  the  wounded 
limbs  and  devised  out  of  papier  mache 
covered  with  enamel  and  costing  pennies 
Instead  of  the  many  shillings  required 
for  more  elaborate  vessels.  As  I  looked 
round  and  about  I  was  struck  by  the 
quiet  absortion  everywhere— pasting, 
moulding,  fixing  was  going  on.  Some 
of  the  workers  were  wearing  their 
pretty  coiffes  over  gray  hair.  There 
were  also  young  ladies  with  shining 
locks,  but  all  seemed  equally  interested 
and  assii/uouR,  losing  no  time,  for  they 
have  much  to  do.  In  truth,  more  help 
is  '^badly  wanted,  though  it  is  work 
suited  to  all  the  hours  of  life  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  women." 


Whiskerage. 
.^aip  there  is  talk,  again  there  are 
regulations  In  France  and  England  con-i 
cernlng   whiskerage    of   soldiers.  Thei 
English  cavalry  began  to  wear  mustaches 
before  W^aterloo,  but  William  IV.  saw 
to  It  that  this  order  was  issued  from  the! 
horse  guards:   "The  moustachios  of  the 
cavalry  (excepting  in  the  Life  Guards,' 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  Hussars)  to,' 
be  abolished,  and  the  hair  of  the  non-j 
commissioned      officer     and  soldlerj 
throughout  the  regular  force  to  be  cut 
close  at  the  sides  and  back  of  Uie  heads 
Instead  of  being  worn  in  that  bushy  and| 
unbecoming  fashion  adopted  by  some] 
regiments."   It  Is  said  that  tho  Worces- 
tersliire  militia  was  the  first  to  wear 
mustaches  In  the  army;  this  was  in  179S 
when  the  colonel  copied  from  the  Aus- 
trlans.      Shortly    before   Waterloo  the 
Horse  Artillery  followed  suit.    "The  rest 
of  the  army  did  not  take  to  the  innova- 
tll  ISuO.  when  the  peremptory  or- 
as  m.ade  which  was  rigorously  en- 
forced until  the  present  great  war.  Now 
there  is  a  real  endeavor  visible  to  meet 
the  ro.val  wi.sli  that  army  officers  should 
grow  a  mustache- if  possible."  , 
It  may  be   leinembered  that  the  S1-; 
berian  soldiers  early  in  this  war  refused 
to  have  their  beards  cut,  believing  that 
their  hairy  wildness  would  frighten  the 
Germans,   Yet  they  had  never  heard  of 
Brig,-Gen.  Macard  in  the  revolution.  He 
was  a  gigantic  fellow.   When  he  wa.s 
about  to  charge,   he   would    Iff  out: 
"I-ook  here!    I'm  going  to  droM  like  a 
beast."   He  sliould  have  said  "u.ndress," 
for  he  took  off  his  coat,  waistcoat  and 
shirt, jj^nd  exposed  a  shaggy,  bear-like 
breas"  He  kept  on  his  leather  breeches,- 
boots   and    plumed    hat.      Waving  his 
sabre,  he  swore  "like  a  pagan."  Marbot 
adds  that  "at  sight  of  this  giant,  half- 
naked,   hairy   all   over,   and   in   such  a 
strange  outtll.  who  was  hurling  hlniscU 
at  them  and  uttering  tb»>most  fearful 

'yells,  his  opponents  would  bolt  on  all 
sides,  hardly  knowimg  If  they  were  (bal- 
ing with  a  man  or  some  strange  and 
v.-lld  animal." 

A  Londoner  asked,  "Shall  we  ever  see 
the  day  of  a  bishop  with  a  mustache?" 
That  is,  a  mustache  without  a  beard. 
The  mustached  judge  in  England  came  ' 
in  with  Lord  Justice  Phlllimore.  In  'this  | 
country  when  we  were  boys  physicians  ' 
were  proud  of  their  beards.  The  beard 
Was  indispensable  to  a  lucrative  bedsiii. 
manner.  The  younger  watched  anxiouslv 
sprouting  and  scanty  chin  herbage,  an.! 
attributed  to  churlish  Nature  their  laek 
of  practice.  But  it  seems  that  in  Eng- 
land a  generation  ago  a  doctor  with  a 
mustache  would  have  been  open  to  the 
charge  of  unprofessional  conduct.  The 
entertaining  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  met 
a  physician  thus  decorated  in  1ST7. 
"Everyone  condemned  the  hirsute  ap- 
pendage as  highly  unprofessional  and 
when,  some  time  after,  the  poor  man 
found  his  way  into  a  lunatic  asylum, 
neighboring  doctors  of  the  elder  school 
said  they  were  not  surprised." 

The  English  also  were  prejudiced 
against  a,  bearded  barrister.  "The  late 
I  Vice-chancellor  Bacon  carried  his  dis-  i 
like  so  far  that  he  always  refused  to 
listen  to  bearded  or  mustached  counsel, 
pretending  that  he  could  not  hear  them.' 
Even  now.  although  there  are  plenty  of 
bearded  barristers  and  K.  C.'s.  few  liave 
attained  eminence.  The  most  brilliant 
exception  was  perhaps  the  late  Judah 
Philip  Benjamin,  'silver-tongued  Benja- 
min,' who,  despite  of  his  mustache  and 
American  'go.-itrp,'  earned  the  princely 
income  of  £2:,x'-i  ,i  \t  ir,"  ,' 


New  York  in  1837. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  came  across  the  following  in  the 
"Life  of  Charles  Stoddard  of  Boston 
and  Northampton"  (date  1837)  and  from 
a  letter  Mr.  Stoddard  wrote  to  his  son: 
"While  I  remain  in  this  city  (New 
York)  I  live  it\  a  great  house  called 
the  Astor  House;  I  send  a  picture  of  it. 
At  the  dinner  table  about  one  hundred 
sit  down.  Men  smoke  in  the  halls  and 
entries,  which  is  not  pleasant  to  me. 

"This  city  is  much  larger  than  Bos-^ 
ton.     It  is   not   so   clean.     There  are 
many  wicked  people  here,  who  swear 
and  break  the  Sabbath,  and  are  on  the 
road  to  Hell.   There  are  also  many  good 
J  people  here,  who  labor  to  do  good;  and 
'  there  are  many   Sunday  school 
Idren."  J 
1  Littleton. 


chil- 
A.  C. 


By  PHILIP  HALE,  . 

Mme.  Ethel  LeginsUa  gave  a  piano ! 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  I 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Bach,  Italian  concerto;  Brahms,  Six- 
teen waltze.^;  Beethoven,  Ecossalses 
in  E  flat;  "Pathetic"  Sonata; 
Brahms,  variations  on  a  theme  of 
Paganinl. 

JIMe.  Leginska  disappointed  In  certain 
ways  t'no.'?e  who  were  delighted  by  her 
playing  of  last  season  and  of  the  season 
before.  Perhaps  the  program  was  large- 
ly at  fault  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms! 
At  her  next  concert,  Dea  G.  she  will 
play  only  pieces  by  Chopin.  Why  should 
composers  whose  names  begin  with 
l»e  slighted?  Or  could  she  not,  greatly 
daring,  clmose  the  "D's"?  There  are 
enough  ol  them;  others  besides  Dussek, 
Debussy,  Dlahelli,  Durand,  Doehier. 
"Through  the  alphabet  with  tlie  com- 
posers," might  be  her  motto. 

Wliy  should  any  pianist  In  the  year 
of  our  Ixird  1?16  play  in  public  the 
"Ecossalses"  of  Beethoven?  The  Paga- 
ninl variations  by  Johannes  Brahms 
were  fortunately  at  the  end,  so  tliat 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  enjoying 
fresh  air  without  missing  tlie  gre.iter 
part  of  the  concert.  The  waltzes  of  the 
same  composer  were  originally  written 
for  four  hands.  Tliey  were  dedicated  to 
'  Hansllck,  the  critic,  and  Brahms  In  a 
!  letter  to  t-ril.l  fh^t  b'  thontrht  of 

I  Vienna,  '    '      ,         •    •    '    ■  ••> 

maidens  i 


1 


1  .i.:  r,jr   ).•■   was  i_'as;slotl- 

ately  aikhcted  to  this  form  of  inuslc»l 
entertainment 

"Innocent  waltzes  In  the  Schubertlan  \ 
form."  said  Brahms.    And  then  Han- 
Ellck,  In  grateful  mood,  wrote  a  long 
and  enthusiastic  article  about  them.  In 
■nliicli  he  enlarged  on   the  fact  that 
Vienna  led  the  most  serious  composers 
I  to  write  In  dance  form,  to  send  forth 
'  even  waltzes.    "He  began  to  compliment 
and  I  began  to  grin."    So  charming  a 
relationship  between  composer  and  critic 
starts   the  tear  of  sensibility.  Later 
Brahms  arranged  the  waltzes  to  please 
the  Princess  of  Hesse.     "RTiether  elie  j 
was  able  to  play  them  is  not  recorded. ; 
1  Probably  she  played  no  better  than  a ; 
I  Princess  should.  i 
ilany    pages    of    the    wallres   were  \ 
!  played  gracefully  by  Mme.  Leginska; 
there  was  a  beautiful  tonal  quality ; 
there  was  strength  wiUiout  uncjne  force. ; 
Some  onfe  said  that  a  performaiice  of  | 
this    music   demanded   an  intelligence 
thai  would  supplement  tlie  comparative- 
ly  few   indications   of.   the  composer. 
'Mme.  Leginska  showed  this  intelligence. 
On  the  other  hand  .she  too  often  was  I 
sentimental  in  her  ending  the  waltzes 
in  the  vein  of  Busebius,  rather  than  of 
FJorestan.     .She   dragged   and  dallied, 
t^he  was  loath  to  strike  the  final  chord 
of  a  cadence.     Now  was   rhythm  al- 
ways well  deiined. 

The  desire  to  lie  effective  wa.i  too 
pl.tinly  observed  in  her  treatment  of  th(, 
slow  measures  in  the  lirst  movement  of 
the  Sonata.  There  was  again  a  delib- 
erate sluggishue.ss  in  tlie  matter  of  tiio 
Cadence;  an  unwillingness  to  pass  from 
a  suspension,  so  that  the  series  of  de- 
lays was  tiresome.  The  intention  of  the 
composer  was  thus  frittered  away;  It 
lost  significance.  '' 

The  Andante  of  Bach'.s  concerto  wa.'; 
I'l.ayed  with  exaggerated  feeling.  One 
would  not  .<ay  the  music  was  "modern- 
ized," but  the  plani.st  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  simple  l>eauty  of   tlie    music.  : 
Mmc.  Ijegin.«ka  is  too  fine  a  pianist  to 
indulge  in  affectations,  but  the  manner- 1 
isms  of  which  we  have  spoken  will  soon  i 
put  her  under  .suspicion.  I 
j    Her  performance  yesterday    was  aj 
urious  nrixture  of  Ijrilliancf:  and  senti- 1 
luent^li.sm.    Her  playing  of  last  season  j 
was  on  a  higher  plane.  A  large  audience  | 
applauded  warmly  and  lndi.-:crlmlnatelj-.  j 


ivkf 


trlj  iiritiam   .lUi  liaples.s  peiiormaiic 
."'ilr  Thomas  Pickering,  date,  'this  lasv>bf 
I  .Tune,"  says:— 'No  longer  ago  than  yes-  i 
terday,   while  Bourb,Tgo.  and  his  coni- 
i  pany  were  acting  at  the  Globe  the  play 
]  of  Henry  A'lII.,  and  there  shooting  of  J 
:  certain  chambers'   fsuuilt.  cannon)   'the  i 
\  fire  catched.'  And  the  accomplished  Sir  j 
!  Henry  Wootton.  writing  to  his  nephew  | 
I  of  this  play,  thinking  it  was  a  new  one  ; 
j  (which  it  was  not),   ."ays  It  was  '.set 
'  forth  with  many  rxtraordinary  circum- 
stances of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to 
♦  he  matter  of  the  .'^tase:  the  knights  of 
;  the  order  with  thr-ir  Ocorprps  and  Gar- 
'  ter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
roats  and  the  like.'    He  tells  us  how 


.-  uiK"speake's  verse.' 
j  \\  tule,  .I'urnivai    and    Tennyson,  with 
'many  other  scholars  hold  to  this  view; 
Swinburne,  curiously  e'nough,_^would  not 
be  convinced.    The  famous  soITIbquy  of 
Wolsey  begining  'Farewell!  a  long  fare- 
iwell  to  all  my  greatness"  has  been 
jscribed   to     Fletcher,    yet   one  would 
rather  suggest  that  Fletcher  only  ex- 
tended it.   However,  in  other  portions  of 
jthe  plaj-  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
I  Fletcner's  style  and  mode  of  expres- 
I  sion." 
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•vhen  the  Are  brot 
fnce  got  away  n-; 
fne  man  had  hi> 
t  hat  would  pel  ha  r 
ligd  not.  by  the  bf  n. 
■vjt  it  out  with  a  l.( 
tflling  this  storv. 
'the  next  spring  it  ■ 
fairer  manfier  than 


;  out.  actors  and  audl- 
rni.    Nnffly.  although 
set  on  fire. 
•  iled  him,  if  he  , 
.  .1      provident  wit, 
.(  ir  I  le  of  ale.'  Howes. 
.-, (ids  of  the  theatre, 
as  r?builded  in  fai' 
iH-'fore." 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  will  bring  his  cele- 
fcrated  version  ot  "Henry  VHI."  to  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  tomorrow.  Wlien 
he  produced  the  play  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1910,  he  was  asked  by  a 
representative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
whether  pageantry-  was  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant note.    Sir  Herbert  answered : 
"The  play  is  rather  pageantesgue.  It  is 
straightforward   play,   but  it  wants 
I  tplendor.   It  was  so  written  by  Shakes- 
peare; his  stage  instructions  show  us 
j  that,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  times  as  ne.ar  as  we  can  get  to 
I  It.    The  play  we  hope,  will  be  itself  a 
?reat  attraction;  but  in  order  to  be  any 
j  success  it  must  be  produced  with  the 
splendor  that  was  chararteristic  of  the 
1  period.     Wolsey 's  state   beggared  that 
of  Caligula,  and  to  give  a  fitting  Idea 
I  of  Henry  VIII  and   Wolsey  you  must 
have    a   certain    degree    of  splendor. 
I  otherwise  it  would  bo  better  to  leave  it 
I  .alone.    To  do  it  only  in  what  people 
I  call  'an  adequate  nvinner,'  or  lit  that 
half-hearted   way  that  is  only  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  do  not  pay  for 
going  to  the  theatre,  would  be  to  make 
both  Wolsey  and  Shake.'^peare  rldiculou.s 
...  we  have  not  only  the  stage  in- 
structions   of    Shakespeare    for  Anne 
Bullen's  coronation,  but  also  tlie  actual 
records  of  the  ceremony."    This  view 
of  the  play  was  elaborated  by  Sir  Her- 
bert in  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
little   volume,    "Henry  VIII.   and  His 
Court,"  published  in  1910.    In  the  pro- 
duction—Sept. 1  of  that  year— Jfiss  Violet 
Vanbrugh  played  Queen  Katherine.  Miss 
Laura  Cowie,  Anne  Bullen,  Mrs.  Charles 
Calvert,  the  Old  Lady,  v  hile  Sir  Her- 
bert, Mr.  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Ainley  were 
seen  as  Wolsey,  the  King  and  Bucking- 
ham respectively. 


Pome  have  found  th"  play  "r>  mani- 
'f'Sto  of  the  new  faiih  or  of  the  ol^l  - 
p  r-elehration  of  Elizabeth  or  a  vindi- 
f'itlon  of  Katherine."  Gervinu.s.  always 
tn  sear:h  of  <om<';hing  bfpeath  the  snr- 
'ace,  e.vplained  it  .-).■-  a  paean  to  tlie 
Tlousf  of  Tudor  ;  to  which  Prof.  Hertord 
'v^-plied.  "It  may  quite  as  readily  be  rep- 
'■'ff  nted  as  a  satire  oh  them."  Sir  Her- 
'  "rt  --ontends  that  the  play  is  csseti- 
''illy  ealistic  and  not  symbolic.  "Tn- 
i  ,-r.'.-,:-!y  no  English  author  is  less 

■  '  t'lian  Shakespeare.  I  hold  thai, 

■  1th  t  ic  exception  ot  certain  scenes  in 
The  Tempest"  no  plays  of  Shakespeare 

,1  e  su.-cepti'nle  to  what  i.^  called  'sji^n-' 
'  -lie'  treatment. "  i. 

^Vheii  ■  Ilenrj-  VIIL"  was  revived  in 
!  ^54.  ■  \hcre  wa.s  all  the  original  slale- 
'iness,  also  the  speetaeular  display. 

The  London  Times.  re\  jewing  Tree'.s 
production,  described  it  "a  polychromatic 
f^fiow,  varied  by  studies  ot  human  dis- 
tress." It  was  "kaleidoscopie,  incoher- 
ent, boisterou.sly  m<^rrv.  then  plunged 
Into  deepest  gloom,  then  merely  kinenia- 
'•tographic.  You  feci  as  tliough  you  h.ad 
been  at  a  fair  and  had  much  fun  amid 
roundabouts  and  steam  oi-gans.  with  tlie 
added  excitement  of  seeing  one  or  two 
serious  accidents  to  eminent  per.sons  in 
the  neighborhood.  And  perhaps  It  flits 
across  your  mind  that  English  liistory, 
niore  or  less  authentic,  and  in  any  case 
highly  romantic  and  picturesque,  per- 
vades the  show  and  gives  it  a,  certain, 
dignity.  In  that  ironic  theme  of  queens, ' 
cardinals,  noblemen  all  toppling  over  be- 
cause of  a  pretty  face  and  an  amorous 
red-bearded  gentlem.an  who  happens  to 
be  King  of  England,  you  may  find,  if 
you  choose,  the  unity  of  the  story.  It, 
has  no  other^  Heroic  people  fiercely 
hating,  nobly  suffering,  sensual  people 
gloating  and  kissing,  revellers  singing 
and  dancing,  crowds  shouting— what  a 
queer  mixture  it  all  is!" 


Richard  Grant  White  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  "Henry  VII.,  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  play  was  written  at  Stratford 
In  1S13,  and  was  the  poet's  last  work. 
He    says    nothing    about    Fletcher    or  , 
other  playwrights.    The  poet  drew  his  I 
materials    from    Hall   and    Holinshed,  j 
who  in  turn  were  indtoted  to  Caven-  ] 
dish's  unpublished   "Lif?i  of  Wolsey":  ij 
and  for  the  fifth  act  he  went  to  P'ox's  j 
"Book   of  Martyrs."     White  mentions  f 
two  lost  plays,  "Cardinal  Wolsey"  and  i 
"The  Rise  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  pro- 
duced in  3601,  tlie  latter  with  unusual  I 
eplendor.    "Shakespeare  was  most  prob 


An  interesting  discussion  of  the  author- 
ship was  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  Aug.  27,  1910,  by  ilr.  Marshall 
Steele. 

"The   reproduction   of   'King  Henry 
VIII.'  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  raises  once 
again   the  always    intere.'Jtiris   problem  '■' 
as   to   the  authorship   of   thi,--   .-itrange  ■ 
farrago  of  fact  and  fiction,  aptly  de-  . 
scribed  by  Hertzberg  as  'a  chronicle- f 
history,  with  three  and  a  half  catastro- 
phes, varied  by  marriage  and  a  corona-: 
tion  pageant,  ending  abruptly  with  the , 
birth  of  a  child.'    To  the  man  in  the ; 
street,  to  the  ordinary  playgoer,  and.  in- 
deed, to  all  who  have  not  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  work  of  Shake- 
spearean critics  and  commentators,  the 
olay  is  Shakespeare's  beN'ond  question  i 
But  equally  beyond  question  is  it  plain  ' 
to  everj»  commentator  on  the  subject  • 
during    the   Jast   two   generations  and' 
more  that  the^lay  is  the  work  of  twc 
hands  and  that  the  hand  which  wrought 
ti'c   larger  part  of  the  work  was  not 
£-'hakespeare's,    but    Fletcher's.  Even 
Prof.    Courtney,    who,   with   daring,  if 
not   sound,    judgment    claims    for  the 
great  dramatist  the  authorship  of  'The; 
Contention.'    'The   True   Traged'C'  and: 
'Arden  of  Feversham,'  would  attribute; 
this  play  to  some  other  writer,  were  it  1 
not  included  in  the  folio  of  1623;  and, 
even  against   the   weight  of  euch  ex- 
ternal  evidence,   he   holds   it  probable 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  but  a  portion 
of   the  play  and  gave  the  whole  the 
prestige  of  hi.s  name. 

'■But  while  tie;  average  man  may- 
hear  without  much  astonis*iment  and 
little  regret  that  Fletcher  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  Coronation  and 
Vision  scene.«,  and  for  Cranmer's 
prophecy,  with  its  fulsome  flattery  of 
the  most  unkingly  of  England's  kings, 
it  is  a  shock  to  him  to  be  told  that 
the  farewell  speech  and  the  great  scene 
between  the  fallen  cardinal  and  Crom- 
well'which  follows  are  also  Fletcher's. 
Yet  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view 
is  strong  and  weighty,  nor  can  it  easily 
be  answered. 

"First,  the  proportion  of  lines  in  this 
scene  with  double  or  feminine  endings 
is  far  larger,  indeed  it  is  nearly  three 
times  larger,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
even  of  the  latest  plays  which  are  ad-' 
tnittedly  Shakespeare's.     Next,   in   the  ' 
early  part  of  the  whole  scene,  consist- 
ing   of    201    lines    and    attributed    to  ' 
Shakespeare,  there  are  10  light  or  weak 
cnding.s,   to  the  use  of  which  Shake- 
speare was  much  addicted  in  his  later 
plays,  while  in  the  concluding  256  lines 
of  the  scene,  which  are  alleged  to  be 
Fletclier's,  there  is  not  one  instance  of; 
such  an  ending.    Indeed,  it  is  quite  im-  ' 
possible  for  any  judge  of  style  to  avoid  i 
the  conclusion  that  the  first  and  second 
parts   of  the  scene,   the  dividing  line 
l)eing  taken  at  the  king  exit,  arc  by ' 
different  hands,  and  of  the  former  part 
tests  of  style  and  verse  endings  and  the 
dramatic  force  in  tiie  bjief  interview 
between    king   and    cardinal  proclaim 
Shakespeare  the  author. 

Against  this  evidence  the  fact  that 


panied  hy  the  court  .-uid  the  clGrgv 
trumpets  blare.  drum.s  roll,  the  organ 
thunders,  cannons  lioom,  hvmns  are 
sMng,  the  joy  bells  are  pealing.'  A  lonely 
figure  in  black  enters  weeping,  it  is 
the  Fool!"  e  IS 

After  Wolsey  fell, 'he  sent  thi.s  Fool 
as  .a  pre.<^ent  to  Henry.  Cavendish  telLs 
us  that  he.  the  Fool,  was  so  loath  to 
leave  his  master  that  there  wa«  need 
or  six  tall  yeomen  to  conduct  him  to 
court:  "for  the  poor  fool  took  on  and 
fired  so  in  such  a  rage  when  he  saw! 
that  he  must  needs  depart  from  mv 
lord.  Yet.  notwithstanding,  thev  con- 
veyed him  with  Master  Norris  "to  the! 
court,  where  the  King  renpi,,.,! 
most  gladly." 


him  I 


( 


Kins  Henrr  

«'.>lspy.  ,.  .."  

Cari3pt3iu.s  

(~a|)iii'iiiti  

Norfolk  

Hil.-kin!7}i;ii)i . .  ,. 

C  ■ 
(ia  r  . 

"^vr^:  i'if-..:-Artns." 
r,orrl  ChainlM-iiain, 

SlUVP.VOf  , 

K.ir.herln?  

Antie  Bullen  

"Id  l.3'fly:  .  ; ." 

Patieuce  (with  a  song). 


The  first  performance  of  "Hem  y  VIII 
in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal'  Street 
Theatre  on  March  10,  1800.  The  perform- 
ance was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Barrett 
The  cast  as  given  on  the  play  bills  was 
as  lollows: 

 Mr.  ■R'liitliwk 

 Mr.  liarrett 

 Mr.  Kedey 

 Mr.  Latbv 

 .Mr.  .Muuto 

 Mr.  Harper 

 -Mr.  Kenny 

 Mr.  I'sbfir 

 Mr.  Simpson 

 Mr.  Biko,-  ; 

 Mr.  Vii:iPr| 

 Mr.  Coles 

..  .Mrs.  Whltlo^k 

 Mrs.  Harper 

 Mrs.  Simpson 

..Mr.s.  Gratipner  I 
At  the  end  of  the  third  act  the  "Comi.;  j 

Song  of  the  Country-  Club"  was  smiglA 
Mr.  Bates. 

Tile  fourth  act  showed  the  "Graiul 
Coronation  of  Anne  Bullen"— her  name 
was  spelled  "Anna",  on  the  bill,  and  tb> 
Queen's  name  was  spelled  with  a  "C"— 
'with  the  mode  and  manner  of  deliver- 
ing the  usual  challenge  given  by  tht' 
Champion  of  England  on  horseback  on 
the  stage,"  After  Shakespeare's  play— 
the  five  acts  were  given— there  was  a 
piece  "Matrimonial  Squabbles,  or  The 
Spirit  of  Contradiction."  with  the  comic 
jsong.  "Mounsier  Nong-Tong-Paw,"  sung 
by  Mr.  Bates.  This  was  followed  by  a 
pantomime  ballet,  "The  Deserter  of  Xa - 
pies,  or  the  E;i-uption  of  Mount  Vesuvi- 
us." 

It  was  .stated  that  there  was  new 
scenei-j-  f.^r  "Henry  VHI." 
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ably  indebted  to  them  only  for  the  hint 

fo  make  this  play  a  show  piece,  which  i|  Heinings  and  Condell.  who  should  have 
Its  .stage  directions  clearly  Indicate  it  to 
have  been." 

Sir  Herbert's  press  agent  states: 

"There  were  several  plays  about  the 
same  time  on  the  subject  of  'Henry 
VIII.';  and  the  first  reiference  is  found  in 


A  good  many  years  ago  Mr.  Alfred  II. 

I  Wall  contributed  to  the  Shrine  an  article 

Ion  "Henry  VHI.,  In  which  he  said: 
'From  the  first  it  was  a  spectacular 

[  Play,  and  to  thi.s,  its  special  feature, 
was  due  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 

I  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Southwark  Bank- 
tide.  On  a  June  afternoon,  in  the  year 
1613,  its  first  revival  had  been  announced 
far  and  wide  by  bills  posted  on  the 
street  posts,  by  town  criers  with  their 
bells  and  by  'riders'  sounding  their 
trumpets  to  attract  listener^  in  remote 
outskirts.  So  playgoers  and  sightseers 
came  crowding  into  Southwark  with  a 
great  loar  of  voices.  The  gorgeous 
state  barges  of  nobles  and  the  crowded 
ferry  boats  were  on  the  river  with  long 
.splashing  oars.  Over  the  bridge,  be- 
tween its  shops  and  houses,  and  under 
the  arches  of  Its  gates,  with  the  ghastly 
heads  of  dead  men  above  them,  rode 
armed  and  plumed  the  nobles,  stately, 
adorned  with  gold  and  glittering 
Jewelrj ,  with  satins  and  silks  and  cloth 
of  gold,  with  their  ladies,  in  carriages 
or  mounted  upon  tall  horses.  They  were 
the  great  people  of  the  court,  with  their 
pages  and  their  liveried  attendants- 
youths  of  high  birth  and  breeding, 
proud  to  be  thus  distinguished— and  with 
armed  retainers  to  guard  them'.  The 
Bankside  folk  were  all  astir  with  the  ex- 

i  eltement.  and  shouted  to  see  them,  while 
within  the  theatre  the  actors  and  their 
numerou.s  ass'stanls  were  engaged  in  all 
the  bustle  and  nolde  of  their  active  and 

I  hurried  preparation.  . 


an  entry  in  the  'Stationers  Registers,' 
tender  date  of  Feb.  12,  1604-5:  'Nath.  But- 
ler:   Yf  be  get  good  allowance  for  the 
Enterlude  of  K.   Henry  Sth  before  he 
begin  to  print  it.  and  then  procure  the 
■U'ardens  hands  to  :.  t  for  the  entrance 
of  yl,  he  is  to  have  tlie  same  for  his' 
copy.'   Most  antiquariau.s  believe  this  to! 
bo  identical  with  tlie  >-oung  inconse.|uent  ' 
comedy  of  Samuel  Itowley.  'Wlien  yo>i  j 
pee  niee,  you  know  me,-;  or  the  famousi! 
Chronicle  Histr.rie  ef  Kins:  Heni-je  the 
Eighth,  with  the  birtli  .ind  virtuous  life 
of   Edward.    Prince   of   Wales,'  which 
Xathaniol  Butler  issiir.fi  in  igo.-,.    'It  is  a 


known  the  truth,  included  the  play  in 
tile  162.';  folio  weight  hut  little.  But 
other  facts  weigh  much.  It  i.<;  more  than 
a  little  curious  that  no  scene  which 
Fletrher  ever  wrote,  either  by  himself 
or  in  conjunction  with  Beaumont,  has 
gained  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  that 
attaches  to  this  one.  It  is  curious,  too. 
that  nowhere  in  a  play  which  is  his 
work,  and  his  only,  do  we  meet  with 
such  sustained  excellence,  .so  close  a 
grip  of  the  situation,  or  so  little  ex- 
eii.se  for  the  complaint,  hue  illuc  dif- 
fl  iit.  It  is  hard  ahso  to  find  another 
onsecutivo  hundred  lines  of  his,  in 
which  there  is  so  little  trace  of  metrical 
irregularity  or  carelessness.  Moreover 
there  are  two  or  three  true  Shakespear- 
ean touches  in  the  scene;  the  play  on 
•little  good.'  'good  easy  man,'  and  the 


,  abrupt  breakdown,  followed  bv  'prithee 
bluff,  hearty,  violently  Protestant  piecehead  me  in.'  all  suggest  the  master'.s 
of  worK.  the  Protectant  emphasis  being.hiand.  and  in  th"  last  11  lines  there  is 
inrJeed    the  most  striking  thb-.   .-i-o-.t',.  ,    .  „.  .nine  ending,  a  pro- 

'  v..  .^.'^V,'','"   T^'f  '  small,  and  not 

r  erior  quality,  the  character,  aie  nr,t,  ^ui  u! 

■  .-.„  drawn,  bemg  very  Magey  and  m^M  siderations  that  of  its  v,ry  nature  the 
tac  Henry  vIXX^' 


.  crtebraie. 


that  holds  the  stage,  it  lias  been  con-  ". 
ceded  on   many  hands  that  It  is  not 
wholly  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Tliere 
is  little  doubt  wiiatever  in  the  opinion 
of  these  liest  able  to  judge  one.  if  not 
more,  'hands'  are  apparent  in  the  writ- 
ing,  .lolm  Fletcher  certainly,  from  inter- 
nal e\  idenee,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
coniiM.sltion  of  many  of  the  speeches. 
Th.   j.lay  was  written  in  great  haste,  as  I 
it  was  conjectured  it  was  insiiired  by  the  \ 
rejoicings  over  the  marriage  of  Princess  ] 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  It 
Is  surmised  that  Shakespeare  placed  his  ' 
unfinished  manuscript  in  the  cliarge  of  ■ 
his  old  companions  at  the  Globe  Theatre  , 
to  be   rapidly   completed   by  Fletcher. 
Dowden  says  of  Fletcher's  most  distinc-  ■ 
five  verse  tliat  it  'had  certain  strongly 
marked  characteristics,  one  of  which  is  , 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  double  end- 
im;s;  .i  portion  of  'Henry  VHI'  is  written 
iu  th.'  v>  r.<e  of  Fletcher  and  a  portiorL 


scene  was  bound  tn  he  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  'Irani  iri,  in  the  whole  play, 
and  it  seemw  i.r..; la i .|e  that  while  Fletch- 
er almost  undeo  ifedlv  wrote  the  scene, 
Shakespeare,  in  l  e-i'ense  to  a  call  from 
the  managers  of  the  ijlobe  Theatre,  re- 
touched and  improved  it." 


There  are  three  acts  in  Sir  Herbert's 
version.  Irvi^ng  iMayed  the  piece  in 
Shakespeare's  five,  liut  Tree  cut  out 
the  whole  of  the  last,  act,  with  the  final  - 
curtain  falling  on  the  scene  of  Anne 
Bullen's  coronation.  This  ending.  Sir 
Herhert  declares,  illustrates  the  page- 
antry of  reali.sm'as  presented  in  the 
elaborate  directions  as  to  the  christen- 
ing of  the  new-born  princess.  "The 
offspring  of  Anne  Boleyn.  over  whose 
head  the  ;-:h.adow  of  the  axe  Is  already 
hovering,  has  been  christened  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  mob:  the  King 
pa.?e.^  fr.rth  t.-.  II,  ■  up  to  th."- 

gaze    01    .-1  .-.i-inhf.  ,  aeroiii- 


The  London 
Times  did  not  in- 
elude  under  the 

and  the  Stage  head  of  music  a 

ragtime  band  at  the  Coliseum,  Sept.  S. 
"That  never  before  have  four  human 
beings  made  so  much  noise  we  can 
readily  believe;  but  the  ear  is  less 
charmed  than  is  the  eye  by  the  maj- 
vellous  antics  of  Mr.  Louis  Mitchell, 
'America's  foremost  trap  drummer,'  who 
with  only  two  leg.s  and  two  arms  con- 
trives to  play  at  least  a  dozen  instru- 
ments, including  a  platform  and  a  mo- 
tor-horn." 

Charles  Hawtrey  appeared  the  same 
evening    at    the   Coliseum    In    a  new 
sketch.   "Waiting'  at  the  Church,"  by 
Frederick  Lonsdale.    "It  telis  with  some 
elaboration  how  a  young  man  jilted  his  I 
bride  at  the  last  moment,  onlv  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  her;  and  if"  the  piece 
IS  thin  and  unconvincing,  it   at  least  ' 
gives  Mr.  Hawtrey  a  chance^of  plaving  , 
a  more  agreeable  part  than  usually  fal!  = 
to  his  lot."  ; 
J.'i-ael  Zan^will's  new  and  .short  plav  , 
The  Moment  Before"  was  produced  at 
the  Palladium,  London,  Sept.  25.  "Mr 
Zangwiil  calls  it  a  psychical  melodrama' 
for  his  'moment  before'  is  the  moment 
before  death.    He  seeks  to  show  the 
vision  of  a  dying  brain,  and  the  vision 
gives  us  a  ten.se  half-hour  of  life  in  the 
Australian  bush,  in  which  a  woman  ends 
a  pistol  duel  by  shooting  her  husband 
to  save  her  lover." 
I      Sir  Thomas  Beecham  in  a  speech  at 
Birmingham.  Sept.  2.i,  said:    "We  must 
put  an  end  forever  to  that  worst  form 
of  snobbishness  that  had  prevailed  in 
England  for  many  years— that  a  foreign- 
er, hy  reason  of  being  a  foreigner,  was 
better  than  an  Englishman."    He  de- 
scribed the"Festival"  as  an  "effete,  ob- 
solete, and  to  some  extent  a  pernicious  ' 
institution,  and  the  sooner  it  was  done  i 
away  witli  the  better."  j 
Paolo  Saramarco,  the  elder  .son  of  the ' 
baritone,   has  been   seriously   wounded  | 
while  fighting  on  the  Italian  front.  j 
Rutland     Boughton.     a     conspicuous  i 
English  composer,  offered  his  services  i 
two  months  after  the  war  broke  out. 
but  he  was  rejected,  not  even  allowed! 
to   cook  for  a  regimental   mess.     Mr.  | 
Boughton  went  on  with  his  work,  com- j 
posing,   and  directing  the  Glagtonburv; 
Festival.    Recently  he  was  brought  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal  and  c.alled  to/ 
arms.     The  military  representative  re- 
marked that  he  "could  not  see  that  Mr.  j 
Bougbton's  work  was  of  the  least  na-  ' 
tional  importance."   Mr.  Boughton  is  3S  i 
years  old,   married,  and  the  father  of  j 
five  chilriren.    Meanwhile  a  young  Eng-  | 
lish   musician.   19   years   old.   who  has! 
writtt  n  a  waltz,  "which  has  been  ac-  I 
cepted    by   a    London    publisher,"  has|' 
been  granted  exemption  until  Dec.  .11,  i 
The   Daily   Telegraph  is  justly  indir- 
nan^ 

Herbert  Cave,  a  tenor,  who  .«ix  , 
months  ago  was  singing  in  the  chorus 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  has  been  discovered. 
I  Ml  Sept.  H  he  sang  at  a  Promenade 
concert.  Concert  engagements  at  Qlas- 
ew.  Liverpool.  Birminn-'-nr,!  ^iid  a  part 
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,.f  his 

purposo   to  spend   ••vfral   montha  In 

V"rth  '-.,r,,||,:.,    ■■,.,,11.,.., I,,,.  T:nifll!'h  folk 

been  pre- 
s    ..f  the 
'.       .1     u  role,  com-, 

plalnlr.«r  that  critics,  wrltlnK  about 
musical    piece    or    opera,  almo; 
\'»ilahly  iKnorc  the  share  taken  In  It 
by  the  author  of  the  text.    "Mtisicns  ' 
'■I  '     ■  I'urlnK  the  last  two  years  I  have 
hundreds  of  letters  from  our 
nen  In  .-ill  parts  of  the  fi>?lulnR: 
i  In  not  one  single  case  has  the 
l>e<"n  put  l>y  them.   But.  on  the 
ind.    the   oorrc.spondcnts  have 
i  \lnce(i  H  real  tcvnlitude  for  the  amount 
of  musical    IntelllRence   we  bavt  been 
able  to  pi-ovldo  through  this  mu.«(c  page. 
I   had   a   letter   from   a   friend,  now. 
alas!   among   the  fallen,  who  debated 
s    statement    I    myself    made    in  an 
■irtlcle,    whi'li    artlele    lie    found  in 
I     restaurant    at     O.stend.    when  he 
was    en    route    for    the    Karrison  of 
Antwerp.  There  was  the  ruling  passion, 
If  you   like.   .   .   .   Here   is   the  novel 
view  of  a  slnger'.s  obllsatlon  sent  to  me 
bv  an  nrllllery  officer  In  France.  He 
f  that   'bad  dir-tlon  among  singers 
ten  due  to  laziness,  but  even  more 
n  to  bad  lyrics.  When  you  get  word.s 
•  ■  .".nz.  such  :i<i  Stevenson's  "Renulem." 
•  orre'^l  .in  i  -ilallon  but  strengthens  the 
M'-al  efr«>ct.    The  average  lyric,  how- 
.  that  is  put  before  the  public  ^s  .so 
that  the  singer's  only  chance  Is  not 
]fl  the  words  be  heard  at  all.  but  to 
trtjst  to  tone,  rhythm,  and  time  to  win 
for   him    deserving   applause.     I  have 
noticed  at  home  and  abroad  the  abso- 
lute nece.asity  when  Ringing  bad  lyrics 
of  masking  the  bad  words  to  get  better 
musical   effect."     What   say  you,  you 
lingers  and  'lyri';'  authors?    I  confess 
to  having  a  whole.'omo  horror  of  the 
iv^rage  "lyrfc"  which,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
mixture    of    arrant    non,sense.  bathos, 
-entlmentality     and     other  pernicious 
things,  while  during  the  war  the  'eftu- 
-ions  whi'^h  I  have  happened  upon  have 
i>een.  for  a.  large  part,  of  a  most  degrad- 
ing and  jbumptiously  patronizing  char- 
I'  ter.    I  often  wonder  why  some  of  the 
I  lighting  men  do  not  take  the  bit  be- 
iween    their    teeth,    and    'go    for'  the 
onventlonal    ■lyricist'   as   well  as  the 
■luthor  of  so  much  of  the  rubbish  printed 
mder  war  pictures."  | 
I  cannot   imagine   why   it  is  always 
'bought  necessary  to  add  a  "A"  to  thel 
t;ame  of  Jletner.  who  does  not  use  it 
Himself,    .md    Skryabln    and  Scriabine' 
annot  both  be  correct.    The  final  "e"  t 
in  the  last  is  used  by  the  French  for  an 
•■bvlous   reason:   and   can   both   Rakh- 1 
nianlnov  and   I^achmaninoff   be  easily 
'ientified  a?  one  and  the  samo  man? 
That  perpetual  "kh"  is  a  horrible  com- 1 
•ination  which,  incidentally,  has  led' to 
more  ml.apronvmclalion  of  the  compos- 
■  r'a  name  than  any  other  could  have 
i  '-ought  ol>out.    The  case  is  similar  but 
•■vor.«e  in  the  matter  of  the  popular  Rus- 
-ian  author.  Chehov.  whose  patronymic- 
nearly  always  written  with  the  "k  "  in  ' 
the  middle:  the  sound  pronounced  I  have 
never  found  to  convey  any  meaning  to 
;iny  Russian,  or  mdeed  Englishman,  as 
I  lepre.sents  one  sound.— Ix)ndon  Daily 
relegraph. 
The  Garde  Republicaine  band  arrived 
n  London  Sept.  27  to  remain  a  week 
.3  the  guest  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 


Tne  r.',  ui-.ci  of  Wards. 
As  the  World  Wage: 

.\  pretty  good  rule  f  ",t  would 

write  well  Is  to  suspect  iii.-i  own  favorite 
words  and  to  avoid  or  use  sparingly 
those  that  seem  fashionable  In  the  news- 
papers, perhaps  especially  In  corre- 
spondence from  Washington.  As  Mr. 
Marcellus  Graves  suggests,  "absolutely" 
and  "ujfithinkable"  are  not  for  all  oc- 
casions. "Weird"  has  cea.sed  to  mean 
anything.  The  adventure  of  the  boys 
who  committed  something  like  a  mild 
Torm  of  barratry  on  the  swanboats  tho 
Jout  al)  "'l^*^'  '^'^^  referred  to  In  print  .i 

■51  in  '  "  ""houlish"  employment,  presumai.l- 
'  because  the  adjective  has  a  shivery 
sound.'  I  suppose  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents Imposed  upon  "executive" 
the  accidental  meaning  of  "secret."  I 
am  aweary  of  "metlculoua,"  which  I 
first  found  In  Walter  Pater,  and  now 
find  In  Arnold  Bennett.  "Conservative" 
estimates  I  like  not,  since  "moderate" 
Is  a  sufficient  word  for  the  purpose. 
"Individual"  Is  an  absurd  synonym  for 
"man"  or  "woman,"  though  Dickens 
Uked  the  use.  The  taste  for  the  unusual 
word  ciften  leads  a  writer  Into  actniil 
obscurity,  and  still  oftener  veils  lii.<! 
clearness  by  making  the  reader  think- 
more  of  the  style  than  of  the  sense.  If 
a  writer  does  not  have  a  somewhat 
."cholarly  acquaintance  With  the  lan- 
guage, his  search  for  the  strong,  the 
unusual,  the  picturesque  word,  may 
make  him  ridiculous.  1  once  heard  an 
Ignorant  member  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion (not  Boston's)  denounce  a  political 
opponent  in  the  board  as  "a  damned 
cohort!  "  He  had  read  about  the  "co- 
horts of  the  opposition,"  and  thought  lu 
had  found  one.  "Let  your  speech  be 
year,  yea,  and  nay,  nay"  is  not  only  a 
good  moral  precept  but  sound  literary 
courfsel.  SIMPLICITAS. 


•  .\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  observe  with  awe.  that  frequentlv 
your  most  constant  readers  approach 
you  as  the  fountain  head  of  the  stream 
of  English  undefile-d.  Indeed,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  I  hesitatingly  approached 
and  laid  my  perplexity  at  your  feet.  I 
then  wished  to  discover  Avhat  Meredith 
Nicholson  meant  by  sitting  on  a  hillside 
and  viewing  his  country  ineluctably. 
Your  searchlight  presented  Mr.  Nichol- 
son and  his  method  of  viewing  things, 
clearly,  though  it  did  not  disclose  the 
motive  for  using  such  a  word  in  writing 
of  so  primitive  a  thing  as  A  Provincial 
-American. 

This  time  I  quote  from  a  very  famous 
paragrapher  whose  wisdom  fills  an  en- 
tire page  of  the  Sundiy  Herald.  He 
says  (the  italics  are  his  own)  :  "We 
demean  Tomorrow  '  in  estimating  her 
potentialities  by  Today's  competence." 

As  I  analyze  this,  it  means  that  we 
lower,  or  condemn,  or  show  disrespect 
for  Tomorrow,  etc.  But  what  has  "de- 
mean" to  do  with  what  the  gifted  writer 
intends  to  say?  If  we  counsel  a  friend 
"not  to  demean  himself"  is  not  that  .-i 
misuse  of  the  word  "demean?"  Do  wc 
not  mean  "do  not  so  lower  yourself"? 

Then  the  excellent  book  reviewer  of 
Life  says  something  criticising  about  "a 
little  booklet."  Why  "little"  if  a  book- 
let Is  a  little  book?  And  recently  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  a  magazine  wrote 
to  me  about  the  wi.sdom  of  having  "a 
certain  income  coming  in."  Presumably 
to  meet  the  outgoes  on  their  way  out, 
.A.re  we  ordinary  folk  to  conclude  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  the  idea  and  not  its 
phrasing  that  counts,  and  that  careless- 
ness carries  no  penalty? 

FREDERIC  A.  WHITING. 

Framlngham.  Mass. 


(  I. 


■  :    J.    .    •.•  n|     l!t.T:|-y    >t>  I|.    y..  1 

nlM  detect  the  sbrlll  voice,  the  melodious  rol'  o, 
the  higb-pltcbf^rl  Jerky  voU'e,  in  the  writines 
■if  fli^ir  po«i»;ci*snr!i.    I^!nerjry  and  onthuslnsm  In 

writing  inv.irinbly  l>e;onE  to  the  writer  with  a 
<hrin"  In  bis  voice,  and  you  may  be  rr^tt  - 

■ire  a  person  whose  prose  la  rarcfuUy  -wr.  . 

■  15  not  a  piHid  i.ilklni;  voice. 


Voxes. 

Is  this  true?    We  doubt  it.     It  v  i  . 
-ue.  probably,  in  the  case  of  Tho: 
'arlyle.  If  the  reports  concernln.c 
-■nversation  are  to  be  accepted.   On  i  l 
ther  hand   there  was   I,,andor,   wlv  ■ 
•ylo  has  been   chanacterized  as  tii.-ir- 

■noreal,  yet  from  all  accounts  he  was  the 
ost  violent  of  men.  boisterous,  scream- 
•g  In  cxplosio.ns  of  rage.  Swinburne, 
naster  of  euphonious  verse,  had  a  cu- 
ously  high  pitched,  squeaking  voice. 

doubt  Dr.  Johnson  bp w- wowed  in 
-onologue  and  in  repartee. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  operatic 
ripranos,   famous  for  beauty  of  voice 

•'■  hen  they  sing,  are  coarse  and  metallic 
•1  Epetfch.    It  would  be  eas.v  to  name  , 
.1  nies,  but  let  us  be  courteous.     The  | 

iorld  knows  them  a-s  singers,  not  a.s| 
.nversationalists.  although  they  are  I 
uent  talkers  when  there  is  a  discua- 
lon  of  other  singers.  ' 
Was  it  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
ho  said  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of 

:  )ie  Boston  voice  were  due  to  the  east 

Alnd  and  a  diet  of  codfish?  Who  will 
-count  for  the  twang  of  dwellers  in  the 

--■utl^west?  There  are  other  voices  than 
iiose  In  Boston  that  are  sadly  in  need 
f   filing.     We   read   tha't   students  at 

Wellesley  undergo  an  examination  that  I 

\  ocal    roughness    may    be  chastened. 

Whether  they  speak  pieces  or  indulge  in 

light  and  airy  conversation  for  judgment 

ha?  n'-'t  bei^ii  stated. 


"Absolutely." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Atkinson,  in 
denouncing  the  excessive  use  of  the 
word  "absolutely,"  did  not  couple  with| 
his  denunciation  a  denunciation  of  thi: 
pronunciation  of  the  word  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penult,  which  Is  the  almost  i 
universal  pronunciation  of  the  WDrd 
w  hen  It  is  uttered  emphatically. 

ZOILIST.  I 

mHENRYVIIi; 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  [ 

^  HOLLIS     STREET  THEATRE— 
,  "King  Henry  VIII,"  produced  by  Sir  I 
'Herbert  Tree.  i 

,  King  Henry  VIII  Lyn  HarOln?  ; 

I  Cardinal  Wolsey  Herbert  Tree 

'  Cranmer  Charles  Fuller 

Cardinal  Campeius  Gerald  Hanjifer 

,  Duke  of  Norfolk  George  Hayfs 

.(.Duke  of  Buckingham  Henry  Herbert 

*  Duke  of  Suffolk  St.  Clair  BayfleM 

-  Earl  of  .Surrey  Warburton  Grfnihh 

Lord  Chamberlain  Charles  Coleman  1 

Lord  Abergavenny  Walter  PUnge  \ 

J  Lord  Sands  Arthur  Jackson  i 

.t<Slr  Henry  Guildford  Bernard  Savaee  I 

i'.Sir  Thomas  Lovcll  Cralgr  -Ward  f 

•'^^'Slr  Nicholas  Vaux  Alfred  .^hlr^vt 

Surveyor  Jullare  Justine 

Cromwell  Edward  Forbes 

Jester  G.  W,  Au.toti 

Queen  Katharine.  .Edith  Wynne  MatthlEo;i 

.  Anne  BuUen  Elsie  Mackav 

An  Old  Lady  Alice  Augarde  Butler 

Patience  Katherlne  Sayr. 

Sir  Herbert  wisely  regards  "Henry,, 
VIII."  as  first  of  all  a  specta^cle.  Thel  ' 
show's  the  thing,  not  the  play.  As  a 
play  "Henry  VIIIL"  Is  not  among  the 
great  ones  for  the  stage  or  the  library. 
On  the  stage  tho  greater  part  of  it  is 
weak  and  '  far  as  action  and  dU- 


Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as  Queen  Kathe  rlne  In  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Production  of 

"Henry  Vin." 


■  logue  are  concerned.  It  matters  not  who 
wrote  the  tragedy.  Shakespeare,  unas- 
sisted or  assisted,  or  dramatists  with 
whom  Shakespeare  was  not  associated 
There  are  a  few  speeches  that  have  be«i 
in  the  reading  books  for  years,  and  thoy 
are  anticipated  by  an  audience.  With 
the  exception  of  these  speeches,  the 
interest  lies  in  the  spectacle  and  in  two 
parts  with  which  certain  famous  actors 
and  actresses  have  been  associated. 

No  one  should  complain  because  Sir 
Herbert  has  cut  down  the  text.  Would 
that  he  had  been  more  radical  In  the 
cutting.  One  might  complain,  however, 
of  business  introduced,  especially  the 
scene  between  the  King  and  Anne  Bul-I 
len,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  character  of  Anne  as  described  Ini 
the  play.  Anne  was  centainly  not  a' 
soubrette.  and  we  doubt  whether  King! 
Henry  would  have  acted  In  Wolsey's' 
palace  In  farce-comedy  vein.  There 
were  a  few  other  details  which  were 
too  evidently  Introduced  to  raise  aj 
laugh. 

Sir  Herbert  desei-\'e8  great  praise  for 
the  g.ttentlon  paid  to  matters  of  cos- 
tume and  manners  of  the  time;  for  the 
care  taken  In  giving  the  spirit  of  the 
locality  and   the  period   in  the  scenic; 
effects.  In  the  various  parades  and  other  | 
groupings.  In  ceremonial  accuracy.  The 
entrance  of  the  cardinal;  the  banqueting 
hall  with  brilliant  costumes,  the  appear-  | 
ance  of  splendid  table  equipage,  boys  In  j 
the   choir   loft,    and   the   cardinal,    all ' 
scarlet,  as  the  superb  host:  the  scene N 
In  which  the  dismal  boat  take  Bucklng-j 
him  to  his  fate,  the  garden  where  the| 

old  lady  puts  Ideas  of  future  greatness 
into  Anne  BuUen's  little  head:  the  hall 
in  Blackfrlars  with  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement of  principals  and  spectators; 
these  scenic  effects  were  worthy  of  Sir 
Herbert's  high  reputation  as  a  producer 
who  spares  not  expense,  time  and  In- 
telligence. The  music  of  Edward  Ger- 
man, whose  real  name  is  Jones,  was 
used.  There  was  too  much  of  It,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  Is  convention- 
ally mediocre.  Only  the  familiar  dance 
music  has  a  pleasing  IndUlduallty,  an 
English  flavor.  It  may  aJso  be  said 
that  the  waits  were  not  unreasonably 
long  and  the  changes  were  made  with- 
out mishap. 

But  even  in  "Henry  VIU."  there  Is 
some  opportunity  for  the  Impersonation 
of  character  and  for  sonorous  and  elo- 
quent speech.  Of  the  chief  actors  Miss 
Matthison  was  conspicuous,  one  might 
say  solitary,  In  suggesting  the  grand 
style  that  befits  tragedy.  She  showed 
the  dignity,  the  pathos,  the  righteous 
Indignation.  She  was.  womanly  In 
her  queenhood.  She  was  one  of  the 
very 'few  that  gave  full  significance 
to  the  lines  and  at  the  same  time  spoke 
euphoniously. 

Miss  Macitay,  fair  to  the  eye,  either 
utterly  misconceived  the  character  of 
Anne'  or  had  been  forced  Into  her  con- 
ception by  the  stage  manager.  The 
former  Is  probably  the  case,  for,  comely 
as  she  la.  Miss  Ma^kay  has  as  yet 
learned  little  of  the  art  of  acUng  or 
speaking. 

Miss  Butler  played  the  part  of  the 


Old  Lady  In  the  manner  of  the  good 
old  school.  To  her  "Henry  VIH"  Is 
more  than  a  show,  a  pageant. 

Sir  Herbert's  Wolsey  Is  pictorially  a 
striking  figure;  It  is  theatrically  so,  and 
we  do  not  here  use  the  word  In  Its 
secondary  and  obnoxious  sense.  His 
performance  Is  melodramatic.  It  has 
been  finely  said  of  Shakespeare's  Wol- 
sey that  "It  speaks  to  us  most  Intel- 
ligibly when  he  comes  free  from  dis- 
tortion by  a  violent  interpreter."  We 
think  of  Wolsey  as  quiet,  smooth,  suave, 
crafty.  Sir  Herbert's  cardinal  was  im- 
perious, arrogant,  domineering.  There 
were  few  nuances  in  the  restless  Inter- 
pretation. And  insplte  of  the  com- 
manding figure  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion of  irresistible  power.  Henry  would 
not  have  tolerated  this  swaggering  car- 
dinal for  a  moment.  The  lamentation 
over  his  downfall  was  at  times  sug- 
gestive of  the  "complete  elocutionist"; 
it  lacked  sincerity;  it  lacked  genuine 
emotion.  Still  in  a  play  chiefly  spec- 
tacular Sir  Herbert's  cardinal  was  a 
very  picturesque  apparition. 

Mr.  Harding  was  a  bluff  King  Hal, 
uncommonly  well  made  up  after  the 
familiar  portrait;  with  the  traditional 
roughness,  exploslveness,  the  good  na- 
ture that  turned  easily  into  rage.  One 
could  have  wished  more  dignity  In  great 
moments,  but  Mr.  Harding's  outburst 
in  praise  of  his  Queen  was  spontaneous 
and  noble.  Mr.  Herbert  delivered  the 
lines  of  Buckingham  simply  and  effec- 
tively. 

There  was  a  large  audience  that 
greeted  Miss  Matthison,  Sir  Herbert 
apd  Mr.  Harding  warmly  and  applauded 
heartily  after  each  scene. 

Sir  Herbert  addressed  the  audience 
after  Wolsey's  final  scene. 

A  close  observer  of  life  and  maiincis 
tells  us  that  the  white  slavers  in  a  film  [ 
play  recently  shown  in  Boston  all  wore 
"bow-ties."    Not  one  of  them  sported  a| 
"fouf-in-hand."     Is    the    "bow-tie"  a 
badge  of  the  profession?    Have  whlte- 
slavers  a  uniform,  insignia,  pass  words! 
and  a  secret  and  significant  grip?    A  | 
good  many  years  ago  there  was  a  popu- 
lar  prejudice   against   red   "neckties."  I 
■This  prejudice  has  died  away.    Some  oft 
bur  most  eminent  and  respectable  citi- 
zens fl.aunt  red  cravats  without  fear  of  | 
suspicion  or  persecution.  Why  is  a  cer- 
tain form  of  cravat  called  a  "four-in- 
hand  "? 


j  Very  Free  Verse. 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

'  Anent  Frothingham  Clancy.  We  were 
at  a  house  party  some  week-ends  ago 
at  which  were  discussed  certain  sam- 
ples of  vers  libres  merchandise,  war- 
ranted not  to  shrink,  at  anything.  Prob- 
ably as  a  rc:5ult  of  the  discussion,  one 
fair  member  had  a  frightful  dream  In 
which  she  was  busily  engaged  trying  to 
pull  cows  em  of  a  cieek.   The  subject 


enied  lo  be  pe>.:uliai'ly  aUai.t' d  to  a 
free  treatment  and  I  put  to  the  test  a 
theory  I  had  developed  on  the  way  free 
\  erse  Is  probably  written.  I  sat  down  In 
front  of  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and 
forced  my  mind  into  an  equally  blank 
condition.  Then  I  flashed  on  my  brain- 
film  the  picture  of  the  awful  episode. 
Following  the  Muensterbergtan  system 
of  reaction,  !•  wrote  down  at  once  the 
first  fundamental  Impression  of  the 
scene  which  naturally  was,  "It's  wet" 
Then  hurriedly,  so  as  to  prevent  con- 
scious thought,  1  wrote  down  the  -suc- 
ceeding ideas  one  after  another  as  they 
were  in  turn  suggested.  The  result  was 
as  follows: 

A  DREAM;  OR 
THOUGHTS  ON  SAVING  A  COW. 
It's  wet! 

The  jjoo^ly  mud  oozes  between  my  toes 

And  the  ccl  grass  swims  about  my  feet 

And  soils  and  pulls 

As  if  to  drag  me  down. 

Why  am  I  here? 

The  grea-t  foolish  cye«  stare  Into  mine 

.\nd  the  snaky  horns  slimy  with  ooze 

811p  and  twist  in  my  hands. 

X  pull,  frantic  and  faint, 

And  say  wild  words  at  the  beastt 

For  their  foolishness. 

Oh,  if  I  could  only  swearl 

But  the  cows  answer  witli  a  mlllty  coufh 

.Vnd  strain  apainst  their  saviour. 

But  at  last  one  by  one  I  drag  them  out  , 

.Vnd  they  staud  like  naughty  schoolboys, 

In  a  row, 

t^liipplng  their  sloppy  tails  against  their  sides 

.Ul  raud  and  slime  from  the  stinking  creek. 

Why  do  I  save  these  crazy  cows, 

1,   in   my  nightie. 

Splashed  and  torn. 

X  was  having  a  night-cow. 

Of  fourse,  I  admit  that  thL-j  i.<?  m.v  flr.st 
attempt,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  too  ea.si- 
ly  understood  to  be  considered  entirely 
s.iccessful.  Perhaps  T  did  not  get  my 
mind  sufficiently  blank  to  start  with.  J 
mean  to  persevere,  however,  and  may 
some  day  equal  the  verse  produced  by 
■  'iir  best  t:unilie.«. 

rgunaiiit.      I'KUf.'V  MCiNTRKS.SOR. 

1  Fact  and  Question. 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Sans  Souci<3 
was  an  undertaker?    He  is.    Have  yoij 
.seer  tlie  advertisement  of  the  Boston 
'firm  who  claiijj  to  be  "The  Largest  Tail,- 
I  ors  on  Karth"?  W'ould  they  not  be  worth', 
[seeing?        SALMONFALLS  P.  HILL. 
North  Adams. 


Short  and  Snappy. 

The  Americans  ha\e,  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  rewriting  the  Bible-I 
removing  all  the  archaisms  and  producJ 

a  bright,  lively,  pithy  version,  with 
out  padding  or  embellishments.  They 
seem  to  have  got  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mandments,   the    revised    version  of 
which  is  telegraphed  today  from  New 
York.    They  have  sacrificed  a  good  deal 
I  for  brevity,  but  the  result  can  be  rec- 
or^nized   by   those   who   know   the  old 
"on  pretty  well.   Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
lit  to  give  a  hand  in  this  good  work 
I  U<-  often  professes  hU  fondness  for  thf 
■vivid  _  terms    of    modern  colloquial 
■dang."    But  he  i.s,  perhaps,  too  loiiK- 
winded  for  the  promoters  of  this  idea  of 
.  tting  the  gist  of  the  Holy  Script  on 
half-sheet  of  note  paper. -Pall  Mall 
■  azette. 

Wa.s  it  not  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  who 
.  ommissioned  a  young  author  to  pre- 


Genteel  Revision. 

The  American  revisers  were  not  the 
first  to  tinker  the  King  James  version. 
In  the  ISth  century  Dr.  Edward  Har- 
wood  published  a  "new  translation  of 
the  scriptures,  marked  by  freedom,  spirit 
and  elegance."  We  quote  the  opening  of 
a  parable  as  retold  by  the  pompous  di- 
vine who  surely  had  no  sense  of  humor : 

"A  gentleman  of  a  splendid  family 
and  opulent  fortune  had  two  sons  One 
day  the  younger  approached  his  father 
and  begged  him  in  his  most  importunate 

or  hf°°I^l"7  'ifT'  ^°  "  "■-"-tition 

of  his  effects  between  himself  and  his 
elder  brother.    The    indulgent    father  I 
overcome  by  his  blandishment.s,  Inimel 
diately   divided  all  his  fortune  bet^xt ' 
them. 

One   more   example:    Luke   xii  19- 

And  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  "thou 
hast  much  ioods  laid  up  for  many  years 
take    thliie    ease,    eat,    drink   and    be  ■ 
"n.T:  Ilarwood's  translation:  "I  | 

w  11  then  say  to  my  .soul-Happv  Soul' I 
DKStinguished  is  thy  felicity!   CoLe    nl ' 
dulge  thy  soft  envied  reposc-feasi^  on 
the  most  delicious  viands -taste  the 
mo.st  exquisite  llquor.s-and  traverse  a 
circle  of  every  amusement  and  joy  " 

AVo  have  no  patience  with  thenVthat 
would  revise  the  King  James  version 
There    are    some    who    would  change 

unklnig  cymbals"  to  "clanging  cvun! 
bal.s  :  who  protest  against  "through  a 
gass  d.arkly,"  and  Insi.st  that  the 
vhrns.  should  bo  "through  a  mirror  in 
,  nddle,"  for,  as  they  say,  Paul  wa" 
' '  fernng  to  mirror-ga/.ing.  the  curioCs 

."tures  seen  on  a  polished  surface 
vstal,  a  globe       water,  or  a  poot  o^ 

Ik  (as  in  "The  Moonstone")  u 

-  en  well  said  in  reply  that  'these  rt 
•  ''iZu    n^l^nH'fr'  f^«"^horne's  tra^s: 


C-ocAK  \ii.i.uLd  COiViJulii 

PLEASES  AT  THE  COPLEY 

Skilfully  Presented  by  the  Henry 

Jewett  Players. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  The  Henry  Jew- 
ett Players  present  "The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  Oscar  W^ilde.  Cast: 

Algernon  Moncrieff  Leon  Gordon 

Liane  Leonard  Grev 

John  Worthing  Lionel  Glenister 

Lady  Bracknell  Gladys  Morris 

Hon.  Gwendolen  Falrfa.K  

Jessamine  Xewcombe 

Miss  Prism  Isabel  Merson 

Cecily  Cardew..'.  Beatrice  Miller 

Rev.  Canon  Chasuble  Fred  W.  Permain 

Merriman  Arthur  Dennis 

Originally  produced  very  many  years 
ago  and  not  seen  in  Boston  for  several 
seasons  Wilde's  delightful  satire  on 
English  society  of  ,  his  period  remains 
fresh  and  captivating  today,  particu- ' 
larly  when  presented  by  players  so 
appreciative,  intelligent  and  skilled  as 
Mr.  Jewett's. 

The  secret  of  this  is  that  the  author 
held  up  for  biting  scorn,  gentle  irony  or 
brilliant  lampoon,  follies,  foibles,  and 
shams  that  in  all  times  and  all  lands 
are  exhibited  by  "aristocratic"  and 
"fasliionable"  society.  W'hen  Lady 
Bracknell  tells  Cecily,  whom  she  had 
found  quite  "impossible"  till  she  was 
informed  that  the  girl  had- -"£130,000  in 
tlie  funds,"  to  hold  up  her  chin  at  a 
certain  angle,  "because  they  are  wear- 
ing them  high  this  season,"  the  shaft 
hits  present  day  silliness  as  sharply  as 
that  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Barring  occasional  stumbling  on  the 
lines  the  performance  of  last  night  was 
a  pleasing  example  of  perfection  in  in- 
terpretation and  detail.  The  plaj'ers 
evidently  know  their  London  well.  Leon 
Gordon's  finesse  In  portrajing  Wilde's 
delicate  satire  on  cynicism  was  de- 
licious. He  was  ever  a  cynic  poking 
fun  at  his  kind. 

Lionel  Glenister  was  Just  earnest 
enough  to  heighten  the  fun  of  the  con- 
tradictions in  John  Worthing's  Ufe  and 
character. 

Miss  Morris  seemed  delightfully  un- 
conscious   of    the    absurdity   of    Lady  i 
Bracknell's   airs   and   speeches   as  ail 
such  persons  are. 

Isabel  Merson  was  Miss  Prism  to  the 
life.  Jessamine  Newcombe  and  Beatrice 
Miller  gave  vivid  and  satisfying  pic- 
tures of  the  two  young  girls  who  could 
not  think  of  marrying  any  one  not 
named  Ernest,  whose  whlmsicalitiete 
and  sarcasms  of  speech  and  act  add  so 
rnuch  to  the  play. 

B7F.  KEITH'S 

Grace  La  Rue  heads  an  exception- 
ally good  bill  at  B.  F.  "Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  She  has  brought 
back  for  the  most  part  the  songs  of 
her  act  of  last  season  with  two  ad- 
ditional numbers.  She  wears  sev- 
eral new  gowns.  Her  act  Is  varied. 
There  are  songs  In  light  vein,  while 
the  singer  sounds  the  tragic  note 
in  the  weird  "Cry  of  Rachel." 

Miss  La  Rue  Is  first  of  all  an  Inter- 
pretive singer  and  It  Is  In  this  especial 
sei^se  that  she  excelst  Gifted  with  a 
pleasing  voice,  she  uses  It  to  advantage.  ' 
She  has  a  happy  method  of  conveying 
the  text  of  her  songs,  and  her  numbers 
are  never  given  in  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner. Many  last  evening  wondered  at 
the  Incongruity  of  her  dancing  numbers; 
merely  a  variant  of  the  ballroom  waltz 
step,  they  had  no  place  In  the  act.  Miss 
La  Rue  sang  "Love  Me  at  Twilight," 
"Two  Eyes  of  Gray."  "Cry  of  Rachel." 
"I  Love  You  So,"  "Where's  the  Boy 
for  Me,"  and  "They  Wouldn't  Believe 
Me."    Dan  Galflar  was  the  accompanist. 

One  of  the  great  hits  of  the  bill  was 
the  musical  act  of  Dane  Claudius  and 
Lillian  Scarlet.  The  act  started  out  in 
a  routine  manner,  but  there  was  a 
whirlwind  finish  that  stirred  the  house 
to  enthusiasm. 

Finishing  their  first  number  the  team 
came  back  dressed  In  costumes  of  the 
sixties.  To  the  accompaniment  of  the 
banjos  the  audience  took  courage  and 
sang  a  half  dozen  of  the  old  songs. 
There  was  "Little  Brown  Jug."  "Susan- 
nah," "Billy  Boy,"  and  many  others. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  William  Eg- 
dierettee  and  his  posing  horse  and  dogs; 
Lynne  Overman  and  Peggy  Hopkins 
in  a  speedy  farce;  Charlie  Abeam  and 
his  troupe  of  cycling  comedians;,  Harry 
Lester  Mason  In  a  monologue;  Hugh 
McCormack  and  Grace  Wallace  In  a 
ventrlloqulal  act;  Jock  King  and  Morton 
Harvey  In  a  singing  act,  and  the  "Five 
o'  Clubs,"  a  group  of  club  swingers,  In 
one  of  the  best  acts  of  this  kind  ever 
seen  on  this  stagre. 

"ROLLING  STONES"  RETURNS 
TO  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Large   Audience    Receives  Comedy 
with  Enthusiasm. 

"Rolling  Stones,"  a  comedy  In  four 
acts  and  seven  scenes,  by  Edgar 
Solwvn.  featuring  Crorse  P.  Smithfield. 


IS  the  offering  at  the  Castle  ii^uan 
Theatre  this  week. 

After  a  long  run  In  New  York  and 
a  shorter  stay  in  Boston  last  season, 
the  company  at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  revives  the  play  to  big  houses. 
I-ast  night's  audience  vied,  not  only  in 
size,  but  in  appreciation  of  this  roliick- 
mg  comedy,  with  any  that  made  the 
play  a  success  during  its  former  Bos- 
ton visit. 

"Rolling  Stones"  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  man,  who,  having  become  'des- 
perate after  he  had  vainly  looked  for  a 
position,  until  he  was  stranded  for 
money,  meets  another  in  worse  straits 
than  himself,  of  their  advent  into  the 
financial  world,  while  the  real  heir  to 
the  biLsiness  they  take  over  under  false 
pretences  views  their  efforts  in  glee  be- 
cause, through  his  marriage,  lie  stands 
to  be  cut  off  unless  he  can  see  the  girl 
the  ease  married.  All  ends  well 
with  everybody  happily  married.  ; 

Mr.  Smithfield  as  Dave  Fulton,  a  down  ' 
and  outer  who  becomes  a  financial 
power  in  the  candy  business,  plays  the 
part  to  perfection.  The  supporting  com- 
pany aids  him  In  bringing  this  play  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  company  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  Boston. 


I    Contributors  are  acquainting  us  with  i. 
;  the  poems  in  free  verse  of  tlic  late  , 
;  Fiothingham  Clancy.    Several  have  fa- 
ff voied  us  with  tlieir  own  exp^eriments  In; 

lliis  field.  More  have  i-eminded  us  of 
i  old  and  touching  ballads  of  the  heart 
!  and  honie.  No  one  has  nrientioned  the 
'  name  of  John  Lofland,  "The  Milford ' 

Hard,"    who,    as   his   biographer,  ilr. 
;  smlthers,  assures  us,  was  the  eaiiiest 
nd  most  distinguished  poet  of  Delaware. 
.'i!;is,  lie  was  a  poor,  weak  mortal.  The 
!;  liemon  Rum  claimed  him  for  hte  own, 
"  and  when  tlie  Demon  was  elsewhere  en- 
j  saged  the  bard  found  irispuatlon  in  opium. 
I  He  fought  against  the  terftitera.    He  had 
lus  hours  and  days  of  remorsie.   He  lec- 
tured on  temperance,  possibly  exhibiting, 
himself  as  a  shocking  example.   On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  In  a  hospital — Ju- 
nius Brutus  Booth  was  in  the  next  room 
—he  found  a  pint  of  brandy  in  tiie  doc- 
tor's office.   "In  a-little  while  I  whs  im- 
mortally  glorious.     I   .seized   a  sheet, 
wrapped  it  around  me  and  tlew  upstair.? 
The  ladies  were  at  tea;  no  one  was  in 
Hie  upper  parlor.     One  of  Pickering's 
grand  pianos  stood  open  before  me.  X 
sat  down  and  commenced  playing  the 
'Battle  of  Prague.'    The  doctor,  hearing 
the  thundering  bass,  came  up,  took  me 
by  the  pulse,  and  sai(#.  'Bard,  where  did 
vou  get  it?'  "  A  sad  tale. 


Iine.s  to  Isat>el  you  take  the  Xw.at  i 
of  this  you  think  be.?t.  My  K.  propo.se.-^ 
to  commenpe  a  Fresh  with  the  spring, 
or  it  will  ■  somewhat  depend  on  th^ 
Kfvact  produced  by  your  Composition 
I  .er  Father  is  dead)  She  has  latel.v  haij 
.  :  iiitor  whose  name  I  send  you  to  use 
I'    the  poetry  if  you  think  proper — it  Is 

 —  My  Friend  wa.s  Slandered  dur- 

r.j  his  visits  to  I  and  he  th-nks  that 
u  i.s  the  cause  of  her  very  sudden 
change  etc.  She  was  once  playful  and 
kind.  Now  she  is  disposed  otherwise, 
and  wo  wi.sli  to  draw  her  out  fully 
Ihrotigh   our  '  friend.    .    .    .    P.    a»  18 

{years  old— lives  in  the  country— black 
eyes — aubiiin    hair,    i-urls    beautifully — 

1  Father  dead — last  rival      dis- 
carded.  ai«t  Jit  Methodist  Cbapl*  nlcb 

■  -Mount  Holly  last  4th  July.  Love  oii 
inst  sight— good'  feeling  until  Iatel.v— 
we  want  to  know  the  cause — basely 
slandered  a  col'ness  Followed.  The 
elandet'  was  a  chai-ge  of  dealing  too  I-'ree 
with  tlie  Critter  or  Intemperance.  "Tis 
not  true  The  initials  of  niy  frier>d  arc 
T.  J.  My  friend  T.  J.  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  I  want  you  to  do  him  all  the  justice 
vou  can." 

Another  con-esponuent  wished  to  pre- 
sent his  daguerreotype  iit  a  golden  locke, 
to  a  lady  who  was  to  be  his  companion 
through  life.  He  wished  "to  present  it 
in  poetry."  "Her  age  is  22  .vears.  beauti- 
ful form— fair  skin,  cold  black  hair  and 
eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  beautiful  lips  and 
teeth,  and  ever  wearing  a  cheerful  and 
lively  countenance.  In  fact,  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  nature's  finest  stamp  of  beau- 
ty.'and  besides  all  this  her  intellectu,) : 
land  mental  powers  are  very  great.  It  i- 
not  altogether  upon  her  beauty  that  t 
wish  you  to  write,  but  the  manner  in 
uhich  she  must  accept  of  it— that  Is,  the 
picture  of  her  devoted  lover  and  in- 
tended companion;  she  must  reject  all 
others  that  offer  to  her  their  hands. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  one  dollar  bill, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  amount  you 
charge."  ! 

We  wonder  whether  "F.  S.."  who 
wrote  that  he  had  "a  loud  and  distinct 
voice"— "My  gestures  are  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  easy,  and  not  acquired"— re- 
ceived his  Fourth  of  July  oration.  "I 
shall  not  even  now  have  time  to  study  it 
properly,  and  if  I  do  not  get  it  soon  I 
shall  be  disgraced." 


1 1. 


Delaware  Verses. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the 
life  of  the  Milford  Bard;  nor  do  we  now 
purpose  to  discuss  his  poetrs'. 
Fair  lady,  the  day  of  my  bondage  la  o'er,  . 
The  ciiaing  of  the  demon' can  liolil  me  o  more: 
The  ebaiin  i.s  disso.veU  tbat  enchaotert  m.v  soul, 
Vor  I  long  sluec  awoke  tcoio  the  dream  "of  tJie 
bowl. 

These  lines  are  from  his  answer  to 
"A  Daughter  of  Temperance,"  who 
begged  him  to  he  good.  We  qiiote  from 
'The  Last  Resolve"; 

Sbould  ever  I  again  give  way 

'io  the  all  daik  and  damoiDg  bowl, 
The  dagger  shall  deelde  the  day. 
.4.nd  send  to  uoknowu  r«^alms  my  soul. 
Nevertheless  we  prefer  for- poetic  tire 
the  poem  in  the  old  reading  book,  be- 
ginning: 

o  ..aier  for  me,  O  watfer  for  niei  ' 
And  w  ioe  for  the  tremiiJous  debauchee! 
Water  cooleth  the  biow  and  it  coOloth  the  brain. 
And  it  malseth  the  taint  one  strong  a^in. 


A  Versatile  Bard. 

It  was  about  1817  that  the  Jlilford 
Bard  wishing  to  be  of  service  to  man- 
kind announced  as  literary  editor  of  the 
IJlue  Hen's  Chicken  that  he  would  write 
Cor  any  person  in  Wilmington  or  the 
C'nited  States  on  any  subject  connected 
with  literature. 

"Lectures  and  Oratfons  on  any  subject 
from  $5  to  $10,  according  to  length ;  senti- 
mental letters,  $3;  Inscriptions  for  Tomb.# 
from  $3  to  $5;  Medical  Theses,  |20;  Pieces 
for  Declamation,  $3;  Sentimental  Tale.s 
from  $5  to  $10;  Essays  from  $3  to  55;  Ad- 
dresses on  presenting  presents,  $5;  Ad- 
1  vertlsements  from  $1  to  $5;  Songs,  Sentl- 
niental.  Patriotic  or  Comic,  $3;  Acrostics, 
(1 ;  Poetic  .-Addresses  to  Ladles,  New . 
Year's  Addresses,  $6!  and  Poetry  for  Al- 
bums, etc.,  etc.,  5  cents  per  line."  Pay- 
ment in  advance.  ! 

.Mr.  Smithers  says  that  the  Bard  built 
.ip  an  en  >rmous  business.  Sora^  of  the 
letters  addressed. to  him  are  quoted.  "The  ; 
signati.li»es  are  witliheld  as  a  matter  of 
Justiee,  for  some  of  the  writers  have 
filii  '  occupied  distinguished^ public  posi- 
rioii-  and  are  still  living.'^  (This  was 
w     (en  in  18&4.) 

ill  enamored  youtli  Jn  New  Jersey  en- 
c  i-sed  $3.    "I  want  a  poet'c  addressed  h 
to  a  young  lady  whose,  name  is  Isabella 
My  F'ricnd  saw  her  (or  you  may  say  M 


I  Housekeepers  in  Pittsfield  may  well 
i  be  dismayed  if  the  Servant  Girls  Union 
stands  firm  in  demanding  a  minimum 
wage  of  seven  dollars  and  service  of 
only  ten  hours.  Nor  will  they  be  com- 
forted by  the  knowledge  that  footmen  in 
I  the  time  of  Bernard  de  Mandevillc 
formed  a  society,  made*  laws  to  regu- 
late tiieir  wages,  agreed  not  to  carry 
burdens  above  two  or  three  pounds' 
weight,  and  established  a  common  fund 
to  maintain  suits  at  law  against  rebel- 
lious masters. 

We  hear  on  everj'  side  conipla;ints  con- 
cerning the  preposterous  demands  and 
the  arrogant  bearing  of  servants  in  the 
offices  ironically  termed  "intelligence." 
That  invaluable  person  known  as  the 
general  housework  girl  is  fast  becoming  j 
'extinct,  as  is  the  general  practitioner  in 
fthe  medical  profession.    The  Pall  Mall  , 
Gazette  has  been  publi,shing  letters  from 
mistresses  and  maids  showing  there  is 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  London.   One  | 
mistress  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  family  1 
jeating  margarine  while  the  dwellers  in 
the  servants'  hall  insisted  on  the  best  ' 
'butter,  and  threatened  to  leave  it  rliu-  I 
Ibarb  were  served  either  stewed  or  in  a 
tart,  having  no  regard  for  the  medicinal 
properties  of  Hie  plant.  i 
Various    reasons    are    given    for   the  ' 
present    haughty    attitude    of  ser\-ini 
women:  the  falling  off  in\  emigration.  ■ 
ibigh  wages  in  munition  factories,  etc. 
Are  not  mistresses  themselves  to  blame 
jin  a  large  measure?    Some  pay  gladly 
any  price  to  be  relieved  of  care  and 
responsibilit}'.    They   seldom   visit  the 
kitchen;  they  never  look  into  the  ice 
idlest;  they  dare  not  criticise,  much  less 
give  orders.   Then  there  ai-e  a.  few  mis- 
j  guided  women  who  have  much  to  say 
labout    "uplifting    movements."  They 
urge  servants  to  assert  theu-  rights,  to 
demand    higher   and    higher   pay  and 
fewer  and  fewer  hour.s.    Thus  they  re- 
gard themselves  as  philanthropists. 

We  have  full  sympathy  for  the  under ! 
dog,  for  all  those  misunderstood,  neg- 
lected, oppressed.  W'e  know  that  tiiere 
are  cases  of  serving  girls  overworked, 
underfed  and  poorly  lodged;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  houses  in  this  city 
the  mistress  is  the  under  dog. 


Encouragement. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  persons  underestimate  the  worth 
of  a  study  of  their  native  tongue.  Ac- 
cordingly,   any   discussions   are  fitting 
at  present)  at  a  nnethodist  Chapel  near  l-j  that  tend  to  arouse  interest  in  the  que.= 


Mount  Holly  in  the  country.  I  want  it 
In  plain  verse  or  poetry,  the  Girl  is 
■  Eighteen.  Black  Kycs,  Ke:iutiful  .\ubui-n 
hair  and  the  most  beautiful  natural 
Curls  you  ever  have  seen.  My  friend 
loved  her  and  the  Feeling  was  doubley 
reciproi;.'ite  and  a;  almost  weekly  Inter- 
eouis.'  w-i'!  kept  iri  , until  l.Ttelv.    In  your 


tlon  of  our  speech.  Recent  contribu- 
tors to  your  column  have  already 
aroused  interest.  Let  them  continue.  A 
good  polemic  is  often  a  good  diversion. 

Arnold  Bennett  is  surely  "nieticulou.s" : 
his       i-!-  ,il:ni'-  1..     •    ■  ... 


»4 


The  Spanish  Main. 

As  t:.,.  World  Wa,'.-^:  • 
A  rorrespondeiit  In  the  Herald  locates 
■iti  Main  on  the  mainland  In 
•  •an.    E.  Cobham  Breu-er  de- 
-  Uio  Spanish  Afiiiii  as  "the  clr- 
bnnk    of    lsl;>nrl3    forming  the 

■  rn  and  oaslern  «houndai  les  of  f  - 
ean   sea,   bosrinnlng  from 

nonr  the  isthmus,  and  Inch- 

B.  St.  Domingo,  tho  I..cew.ir(l  an  . 

■  ard  islands  to  the  coast  of  Vonr- 


'ClJ<  Bacon 
•ror.s   and  lnvade<J 


says: 


"We  tumetfi 
the   Main   of  I 


ihei^  1*  aiso  a  ronicklnj  eoii  of  the  j 

~  ^ !  •  .  ■  1  :    ! '  .■  In  lid  theory; 

'•11  ICtiglaDll'n  Fh'^r'', 
IjIbj. 

■inlnK  train 

kIi  main, 

 iu'i  tor  iii.v  (iwn  triJA  1.3TP, 

ibuiii-iiutl  lullos  nwa;. 

J.  D.  K. 

ord  ICngli.'^h  Dictionary,  vol. 
thi.<<  dennilioii: 

ir     main:,,  the    mainland  oC 
dj^ofiit  to  itlie  Caribbean  sea. 
portion  of  the  coast  .stretching 
loiii    lii';   i.slhinus   of    Panama   to  the 
ultoulh  of  th>;  Orinoco;  in  later  use  also. 
!  he  sea  conlignoiis  to  this,  or  the  route 
traversed    by     the    JJpanisii  register 
-hips."    Quotations  are  added:  "1725 
.Sloane.  Jamaica  11.  297.  This  is  brought 
irom  the  Spanish  Alain,  or  continent  of 
America.    1765  I'hil.  Ti'ans.  Lv.  50  the 
'  ait  of  a  child  bom  of  negro  parents 
'   the  Spanish  Main.    1803  J.  Burney 
•    in  .South  .sea  I.  1.7  that  part  of  the 
■oatinent,  since  known  by  the  names  ofi 
Terra  Firma'  and   the  Spanish  Main,  i 
•S3D  I^ongf.  AVreck  Hesperus  IV.  Then 
'    •    •    spake  an  old  sailor,  had  sailed] 
he    Spanish    Main.     1890    J.    Corbett,  f 
■■-t  110.   Cartagena   was  the 

'1  of  tbe  Spani,sh  Main.  Main  asi 
!.  for  .Spanish  ■  Main  also  occurs:  | 
ilenley,  Ifawthorn  and  Lavender  (1897)  | 
'  he  trim  slaver  •  •  •  Held 
Her  musky  course  from  Benin  to  the 
MaiQ,  and  back  again  for  niggers. 
!  -A. 


-  ,:■    1  lillllu^    lUUl.    i-i   Ull      '  \      Urrll  .'•■.liJ- 

-tltnte   for  print  bviW'  i.   none  gen- 
iiiii.    iinlc«»  Btamiicd  On  liie  blade."  No 
nioderns  need  apply.    Safety  lirst' 
Thpre    WAH     the     expected  Msztian 
tion  of  a  Bach  organ  fupue— 
,  Bach  had  never  wlttcn  for 
or.s  of  the  piano.    There  was 
the    m.vilahi.c    sonata    by  B'ethoven. 
There  was  the  equally  inevitable  "Des 
Mionris."    a    little    more   Schumann,  a 
i.'w  pieces  of  Chopin,  and    the  final 
pyroteehnle.-.l  display  provided  by  the 
'  Ahb«  IJ.r.-n. 

:  Mr.  r.evit/.ki  has  mechanical  fluency 
land  musical  comprehen-'^ion.  lie  showed 
!  as  a  rule  good  taste  In  r'""a«'nfr- 
1  bearing  Is  modest  and  prepossessing- 
■|'Im>  Interpretation  of  the  Fugue-  was 
■  e  to  be  commended  than  that  of 
Prelude.  In  the  former  the  con- 
;.aiiuntal  ri-adlng  was  delightfully  clear; 
the  reading  of  the  Prelude  was  monot- 
onously thunderous;  yet  this  Prelude 
on  the  organ  admits  of  sisnlFicant  and 
Pleasing  coulraKls.  His  interpretation 
of  the  Sonata  might  be  characterized 
as  sane;  but  there  is  in  the  rondo  of 
Beethoven  a  devine  frenzy,  a  Dlonysiac 
Intoxication.  wh4eh  yesterday  would 
not  have  been  suspected.  Mr.  do  Pach- 
mann,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  worked 
wonders  with  this  rondo.  No  one  that 
we  have  licard  has  ecpialled  in  making 
tho  apparently  unessential  measures 
glow  with  riotous  and  radiant  beauty. 
Mr.  Levitzki  left  us  cold.  Hi.s  interpre- 
tation of  the  preceding  Adagio  was  ap- 
proi)rlately  simple  and  thoughtful,  nor 
was  It  wholly  without  the  pecviliarly 
Beethovian  depth  of  feeling. 

Let  us  hear  Mi.  I.«vitzki  again.  Per- 
haps  he  will  l!,-..    '  ..w       '.v.rmcr  cmo- 


tinnal 


.1.; 


Rightful  Hyphens. 

ihe  "\V0ri4  Wags: 
It  was  .something  like  a  real  relief  to 
;md  In  this  morning's  Herald  the  word 
■Reichstag"   divided   as   It   should  be 
'  Hcichs-tag).  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
1  think,  I  have  found  it  divided  Relch- 
:  tag,    which    probably    Indicates  that 
leither  the   compositor  nor  tho  proof 
eader  has  the  elightcst  idea  of  what  It 
leans.   It  Is  the  same  with  the  name 
;ngland.  Even  In  scientific  text  books 
have  found  it  divided  Kn-gland.  which 
I'jprlves  it  of  all  sense  and  significance. 
I'he  hj-phen  i.s  bad  enough  in  its  place, 
'Ut  out  of  place  it  is  sheer  idiocv. 

OLUF  TANDBERO. 
Dover,  N.  II.   Oct.  14. 


Fop  Bright-Eyed  WIIIIo. 

Va  the  World  Wags: 

A  correspondent  of  the  Herald  in  de- 

•riblng  a  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the 
■vest  front  lasf  summer,  declared  that 

-1  was  present  at  a  review  of  the  sol- 
liers  for  upwards  of  the  most  of  an 
noQr.   How  long  would  that  be? 

Boston.  JOSLYN  GRAT. 


LEVITZKI 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mischa    Levitski,   pianist,  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yester- 
!  clay  afternoon  in  .lordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach-Liszt, 
jOrgran  Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minoi  : 
I  Gluck-Brahms,    Gavotte;  Mozart 
M;ircla     alia     Turca;  Beethoven. 
Wald.stein"  sonata;  Schumann,  Des 
.\  l  ends,  Aufschwung,  Warum_  Tran 
lupswirren;    Chopin,  Ballade,  A  fla' 
niijor.   Nocturne,   F   minor.  Waltz 
i:  minor;  Liszt.  Rhapsodie  Xo.  6. 
Ir  la  reported  that  Mr.  Levitski.  born 
Xew  York    of    Russian  parentage, 
died  In  that  city  with  Mr.  Stojowski 
i  later  In  Europe  with  Mr.  Dohnanyi. 

has  evidently  had  sound  training, 
r  although  he  is  young,  he  is  not  ad- 
•  iiturous;  the  pro-jram  proved  it. 
Oh,  tlie  fine  old  crusted  program!  No  ' 
pieces  that  are  not  warranted  to  wash; 
'.•■es     th".t      are  ropper-boltomed. 
•  ted  and  neckfil-plated;   pieces  that  1 
al    of    our    best  I 
il  the  advertlse- 


.\l  ii;  J^oiidon  publisher, 

iias  •  in  this  country  with 

observing  eyes  and  ears.  He  is  at  home 
in  Boston,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Julius  Elchberg.  long  dwelt  In  this  city. 
!  When  he  writes  or  talks  about  life  in 
'  the  Ignited  States  he  therefore  does  not 
remind  onoottlje  l^^nglishman  who  spent 
a  week  in  New  York  and  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  Niagara  Falls. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  of  Oct.  7  Is  an  in- 
teresting article.  "Americanisms?"  by 
Mr.  Lane.  He  begins:  "I  have  noted  at 
different  times  the  use  in  New  England 
and  the  southern  states  of  many  words 
and  phrases  which  were  quite  common 
In  Devon  in  the  days  of  my  youth:  tor 
Instance,  'I  reckon.'  'I  guess'  and  also 
•cricket'  for  a  three-legged  stool." 

"Cricket"  was  a  comrnon  word  In 
western  Ma.ssachusetts  in  the  sixtic.--. 
but  the  etool  was  not  necessarily  three- 
legged.  The  pews  of  tho  Old  Church  at 
Northan.plon  were  furnished  with  crick- 
ets. They  were  long  or  short,  made  of 
wood.  3ometin-.es  upholstered.  We  stood 
on  one  during  the  long  prayer.  "Crick-, 
et"  is  found  in  English  literature  m 
the  17th  century.  The  word  is  also  in 
a  play  by  Shadwell.  and  In  the  Guard- 
ian. Gray  spoke  of  nine  chairs,  live 
stools  and  a  cricket.  Mrs.  Gaskell  and 
Miss  Yonge  used  the  word.  It  is  de- 
fined as  a  low  wooden  stool,  but  here  is 
a  description  of  the  stool  as  known  in 
Shropshire:  "The  cricket  is  rectangu- 
lar in  form,  but  longer  than  wide;  It  is 
closed  In  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  so 
stands  as  upon  a  frame,  instead  of 
legs.  A  curvilinear  aperture  at  the  top 
.ncimlts  the  hand  for  carrying  it."  The 
(rickets  with  which  we  were  familiar 
were  not  always  closed,  nor  did  they 
always  have  a  "curvilinear  aperture." 
The  English  cricket  had  either  three  or 
four  legs  in  some  provinces.  It  served 
"as  a  footstool,  a  milking-stool,  or  a 
child's  seat."'  We  never  heard  the  word 
applied  to  a  milking  stool  in  either 
.  Massachusetts  or  Vermont;  nor  have 
we  heard  the  word  in  Boston.  Using  it 
once  at  the  Porphyry,  we  found  that 
many  well  informed  men  knew  cricket 
only  as  a  game  or  an  insect. 

Mr.  Lane  says:  "Over  a  shop  at  Brat- 
■  :  -  boro,  Vt.,  I  once  saw  the  le.^end,  '.John 
.!  u  kson,  Razors  Honed,'  though  I  had 
never  before  found  the  verb  'hone'  used 
out  of  13evon."  But  in  an  issue  of  Era- 
ser's Magazine. in  1837  a«  writer  spoke 
of  honing  a  knife.  Carlyle  mentions  a 
"honer." 

"Some  10  years  ago  in  Cornwall.  .  . 
I  was  asked  if  I  liked  my  beef  'rare.' 
On  my  claiming  the  phrase  as  an  Ameri- 
canism, T  was  a-:sured  that  in  t'ornwall 
it  was  quite  a  usual  term."  "Rare"  in 
this  sense  has  been  used  by  many  Eng- 
1  li  writers.  Good  old  Dr.  Moufet  as- 
.  rted  in  1655  that  "a  rare  Egg  any  way 
,  :  -  sst  is  lightest  of  dige.stlon.  a  hard 
'^z  is  most  rebellious";  again.  "Eggs 
...ing  rare-roasted  In  embers  make' 
thickest  and  strongest  blood."  Charles 
Lamb  mentioned  "the  same  flesh,  rotten- 
roajstecl  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays"  in  his 


 >"   'M'i,;c  liaa  Jii.s-t 

told  me,"  .va>.s  .\Ir.  Lane,  "that  ho  re  - 
cently publishod  a  book  on  thi.s  game, 
and  his  puiill.sher  was  only  able  to  placi 
an  edition  of  ::.0  with  an  American 
house.  The  American  publisher  in- 
fomied  the  English  publisher  that  If 
the  knave  had  been  called  the  Jack  he 
could  have  disposed  of  2000  copie.s.  In 
Devon  w-e  alwa.\s  called  t)io  knave 
jack."  That's  what  the  American  pub- 
lisher said,  i)robably  In  a  friendly, 
apologetic  Way.  It  would  seem  that  iii 
England  the  term  "jack"  was  first  ap- 
pUcd  to  the  knave  of  trumps  in  the 
game  of  all-fours;  later  to  any  one  of 
the  knaves.  Cotton's  "Complotd  Game- 
ster" (1674-80):  "This  game  is  called 
'All  Fours'  from  highest,  lowest,  jack 
and  game,  which  is  the  set  as  some  play 
it";  "He  turns  up  a  card,  whicli  is 
Trump;  if  Jack  (and  that  la  any  knave) 
It  is  one  to  the  dealer."  Dickens  in 
"Great  Expectations":  "He  call.s  th« 
knaves.  Jacks,  this  boy!"  Now,  ".faek," 
denoting  a  mtui  of  the  common  people, 
came  to  mean  a  low-bred,  ill-mannered 
fellow,  a  knave;  "to  play  tho  Jack"  was 
"to  play  the  knave,  to  do  a  mean  trick." 
(See  Shakespeare's  "Tempest.") 

Wright's  "English  Dialect  DictlonaiT" 
says  that  "jafk"  for  the  knave  at 
cards  is  In  general  colloquial  use 
There  is  a  question  from  "Q's"  novel 
"Troy  Town:"  "When  Mr.  .Slmpsoi)  had 
spoken  of  the  'Jack  of  Oaks'  (meaning 
the  Knave  of  Clubs)  we  had  pretended 
not  to  no.tice  it." 

Lines  from  an  old  Rump  song  (1662) 
are  quoted  in  "Slang  and  its  Ana- 
logues:" 

No  admiral  like  an  old  Puritan  Jack. 

.\  craftier  knave  you  can't  And  In  the  pack. 

The  French  have  slang  terms  tor  the 
knave  (le  valet)  at  cards.  Domestique, 
tJaluchet,  Larbin  Savonne.  Mi^ssepain, 
Mllloget  are  given  in  Aristide  Bruant'.'j 
"L'Argot  au  XXe  Siecle."  Henley 
mentions  "Mistlgrls." 

In  our  boyhood  the  old  people  play- 
ing a  solemn  and  stupid  game  of  whist 
spoke  formally  of  the  Knave.  We. 
heard  the  word  "Jack"  .for  the  first 
time  in  connection  with  euchre. 

Mr.  Lane's  curious  remarks  aCsout 
"sticks"  and  "canes"  Invite  a  discus- 
sion that  must  be  deferred  until  tomor- 
row. 

iCHAUSSONWORK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
■  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows;  Chausson, 
Symphony  in  b-flat  major;  Wagner. 
A  Faust  overture;  Schelling,  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra  (fust 
time  in  Boston;  Mr.  Kreisler,  violin- 
ist) ;  Brahms,  Academic  Festival 
overture. 

Chausson's   Symphony  has   not  been 
.!  performed  here  since  Mr.  .Gericke  co'i- 
',  ducted  it  ten  years  ago  last  Januai : 
flit  is  surprising  that  the  Symphony  h  is 
teen   so  neglected.     Chausson   wa,«  < 
pupil  of  Cesar  Franck.     The  influci^ 
of  that  great  composer  is  plainly  •- 
served  in  his  pupil's  music.      In  tl 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  the  - 
is   practically   a   quotation     from  Hi 
Sympiiony   of   Frarck.     Chausson  v 
also  under  the  spell  of  Wagner.  Thi. 
to  be  observed  in  the  second  movem^ 
of  the  Symphony.     All   this  Is  natu 
and  to  be  expecte<3.     Chausson.  a  l  i 
man,  and    at    first    an    amateur,  r 
satisfied  with  the  routine  instruction 
the  Paris  Conservatory,    studied  w!i 
Franck.    That  he  should  have  escaij  i 
the  influence  of   that     master     wo-,, hi 
have  argued  poorly  for  his  future.  1 
Chausson  was  by  no  means  a  slavi,sh 


le  is  a  note  on  this  word  in  the  in- 
.  . Auction  to  the  second  series  of  "The 
Jiiglow  Papers."  "The  word  'rare' 
(which  has  Dryden's  support)  and  which 
we  say  of  meat  where  an  Englishman 
would  use  'underdone.'  I  do  not  believe 
with  the  dictionaries  that  it  liad  ever 
anything  to  do  with  the  Icelandic  'hrar' 
(raw)  as  it  plainly  has  not  in  'rare 
ripe,'  which  means  earlier  ripe.  And  I 
do  not  believe  it,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  earlier  form  of  the  word  with  us 
was,  and  the  commoner  now  in  the  in- 
land parts  .still  is,  so  far  as  I  ean  dis- 
cover,   'rarednne.'     Goldlng    has  'eggs 


Imitator.    He  had  much  to  say  for  him 
self  In  his  own  way. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  this 
Symphony  is  a  gentle  melancholy  that 
is  neither  depressing  nor  irritating.  The 
mood  is  not  lugubrious:  it  is  not  pes.si- 
mLstlc.    The  mood  of  the  Symphony 
that  of  oth^r  works  by  Chausson,  i 
strumental  and    vocal.      He    was  <■' 
amored   of   Death   and     fpund     vari.  I 
'  expression    of    this    absorbing  thenn-. 
!  j*erhaps  he  liad  a  premonition    of  his 
i  cruel   fate.     This   obsession    puts  him 
on  a  lower  plane  than  that  of  his  mas- 
ter.   Tbe  sadness  Franck  expressed  iti 
music  is  that  felt  by    a    serene  hi 
compassionate  soul  above  the  din  ;•  • 
the  anguish;  there  is  also  the  triumpli-  ' 
ant  spirt  of  hope  aJid  assurance.    Tlie  ] 
melancholy   in    Chausson's  Symphony 
is  seldom  relieved  by  a  light-hearted  or 
aspiring  episode. 

And  in  this  symphony,  noble  as  it  is 
in  its  idealism,  It.s  refinement,  its  spiritu- 
ality, there  are  pages  that  betray  the 
pupil,  still  experimenting,  still  not 
wholly  sure  of  his  own  force.  Witness 
the  coda  of  the  first  movement.  There 
is  not  sufficient  contrast  In  mood  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  movements. 
As  a  work  of  art,  in  contents  and  ex- 
pression, the  first  movement  is  the  best. 
The  third  iw  much  less  significant  until 
the  introduction  of  the  sacred  hymn, 
which  brings  a  sonorous  and  contempla- 
tive ending  But  even  here,  in  spirit  and 
in  trriTw  ,1  ivi  , Iters,  aa  In  the  treatment 


I'f  tbe  l-;:--  ,  lii.-i.-  tlie  -suggrestfon  1: 
Franck  reviewing  and  encoui'aslng  the 
worK/of  bis  dl-sclple. 

Beautlfid  music,  for  the  most  part ; 
music   that   should    be    more  familiar. 
This    and    certain    other  compositions 
have  been  played  at  Symphony  concerts 
onco  within   the  last   dozen  or  fifteen 
years  and  then  put  aside.    The  audience 
has   had   no   opportunity   of  becoming 
well  acquainted   with   them.     Tn  their 
place  we  have  had  endless  repetitions  of 
well  known  compositions:  overtures  by 
Weber,     symphonies     by     Mozart  and 
Haydn- — the  same  old  symphonies  by 
Haydn.      Wagner's    "Faust"  overture 
'might  well  stay  on  the  shelf  for  a  while. 
Would   musical   righteousness  suffer  if 
the    "Academic    Festival"    overture    cf  ' 
Brahms  were  not  played  regularly  one  •• 
in  two  or  three  seasons.    The  years  glid.-  ■ 
by;  there  is  much  music;  comparative! \  j 
little  of  that  which  is  noteworthy  In  tb.- 1 
modern    period    is    as   well    known    a.s  j 
medioore  compositions  of  the  19th  ccn-  ] 
tury.     •  I 

Tho  superb  performance  of  the  sym-  | 
phony   and   the  quality   of   the  music  j 
itself  were  fully  appreciated  by  an  audi- 
ence that  filled  the  hall.  ] 

Mr.  .Schelling  wrote  his  concerto  fei  j 
Mr.  Kreisler  in  July  and  August  of  this  j 
year,  but  he  had  the  concerto  in  mind  I 
whei\  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
concerto  is  not  a  virtuoso  piece  in  the 
ordinary  sense;  music  for  the  display 
and  glory  of  a  violinist.  There  la  no 
pompous  introduction  to  Introduce  the 
gentleman;  there  is  no  obsequious  ac- 
companiment. The  concerto  is  for  the 
most  part  a  s>  mphonlc  work  in  whli  b 
tbe  solo  violin  is  in  the  •ensemble.  Only 
in  the  recitatives  an  episode  borrowed 
from  Mr.  .Schelling'.s  "Impressions  from 
an  Artist's  Life"  (played  here  last  seav 
son),  does  the  solo  violin  have  the  tradi- 
tional lead.  To  us  the  most  fascinating 
pages  of  the  concerto-  Mr.  .''chelling  as 
a  composer  i»  always  interesting— an 
those  of  the  interludes  "Lagoon,"  witli 
its  original  and  charming  orcliestration 
—the  whispering  of  strings— the  varia- 
tion above  mentioned  "Fr.  Kr.."  the  dra- 
matic recitatives  and  the  interlude  in 
the  Spanish  vein.  In  the  last  pages  - 
those  of  the  Scottish  Jig  and  Spani.sh 
folk  Bongs— the  orchestration  Is  too 
heavy,  too  thick.  The  orchestration  o[  ' 
the  opening  pages  might  also  be  light- 
ened. 

These  faults  can  easily  be  remedied 
The  finer  features  of  the  concerto  which 
show  poetic  feeling,  true  imagination 
and  technical  skill  far  outweigh  ahem 
Mr.  Kreisler  displayed,  his  customar\ 
facility,  verve,  beauty  of  tone,  also  .1 
spirit  of  personal  friendship  and  dev(.- 
tion.  To  him  the  concerto  Is  a  master- 
piece. Fortunate  the  composer  that  has 
so  brilliant  and  sympathetic  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  this 
evening.  The  program  of  the  concerts 
next  week  will  be  as  follows:  Schumann, 
"Rhenish"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Isolde's 
Narrative  (Mme.  Gadskl);  Beethoven, 
Fuguo  for  string  orchestra,  op.  133  (first 
time  at  these  concerts);  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  (Mme.  Gadskl.) 


iliiie,  ".'vinericaiiisin.s'.'"  pu'blished  in 
.\"tes  and  Queries  of  Oct.  7: 

"Tliose  wlio  are  familiar  with  Ameri- 
ti  life  will  realize  that  an  Americanf 
Idoin  carries  a  stick,  and  if  he  does,  ; 
'   is  always  a  'cane,'  no  matter  whatf 
•  wood.    Is  this  a  relic  of  the  sugar 
ne.  or  the  emblem  of  slave-owning? 
.  'ine  ycar.s  ago  I  was  in  Washington  j 
■  luare,  New  Y'ork,  when  I  caught  sight  j 
I    a  gentleman   carrying  a   stick.  At 
e  I  put  him  down  as  an  Englishman. 

I  as  he  came  nearer  I.  recognized  the 

II  known  features  of  Mr.  St.  Geors' 
ne-Fox-Pitt.  Again,  an  American 
^  or  carries  A  pur.«;c.  It  is  invariabl.\ 
I'ocketbook,  this  arising  naturally  from  j 

use  of  a  paper  currency.    Indeed,  I 
\e  never  seen  an  American  gold  coin! 
1  '  irculation.   There  are  many  cunning 
I  V  ices  for  holding  the  notes  securely, 
I  ml  some  of  these  are  necessarily  com- 
into  use  in  this  country." 


Canes,  Sticks,  Etc. 

1':  Let  us  inquire  into  tills  matter  of 
canes  and  sticks.  First  of  all,  let  US 
consult  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary: 

"Cane,  4.    A  suitable  length  of  a  cane 
sN^ni,  especially  of  one  of  the  slender 
inis  prepared  and  used  for  a  walking 
'  '  k,  or  a  rod  for  beating.    Hence,  by 
extension,   a  slender   walking  stick  of 
.'ny  sort."    Among  the  (|uotations  in  11- 
In.stration  is  one  from  Southey:  "That 
I  portly  gentleman   with   gold-laced  hat 
I  and  golden-headed  cane." 

What  does  Mr.  I,anc  say  to  Pope's 
Mius  line,  "And  the  nice  conduct  of  a 
ided   cane"?    Hazlitt,   speaking  of 
.w.Kiame  Ve:siris  as  Captain  Macheath, 
rnentions  her  making  a  free  u.se  of  "a 
;  ra-ltan-cane."  Neither  Pope  nor  Southey 
gives  any  idea  of  tho  size  or  substance 
of  the  cane.  Neither  Pope  nor  Southey 
Is  quoted  in  tlie  article  of  the  Diction- 

Chapter  XXXVIII.  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
"Indicator"  is  entitled  "Sticks."  In  this 
<  bapter  he  speaks  of  "our  light  modern 
cane."  tho  gold-hea<ied  cane  of  the  phy-i 
,«(ician;  the  .smooth,  venerable  atnber- 
colored  canes  of  old  ladies,  canes  with 

,  II  gold  head,  but  oftener  with  a  crook  of 
ivory,  "'bamboo  and  other  canes,"  "the 
common  s.abbatlcal  cane."  He  quotes 
Pope's  line,      1I.>  begins  a  paragraph: 

.  "('anes  became  so  common  before  the 

,' decline  or  the  use  of  stii-ks,  tint  wh.-ii- 

.  over  .-111 

,it  be  nf 


l>i"ii  1. 1  ■•a  V  tiial  In-  li.i.-  .1   

It  is  not  uecpssary  for  Mr.   Lane  to 
svoiuler  whether  an  American's  cane  is 
••,1  relic  of  the  svisar  cane  or  the  emblem, 
el  slave-owning."      ^  ,,  1 

•  An  American  never  carries  a  purse.  \ 
'l  ut-tut.  likewise,  go  to.   Many  Amen-  j 
can  men  carry  a  pocketbook  for  bills  j 
and  a  purse  for  small  change.  Ameri- 
can women  carry  purses.    It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Lane,  being  a  publisher, 
lias  never  seen  an  American  gold  coin  in 
circulation.   It  Is  a  pleasing  sight. 

•l  have  aJso  noticed  that  Americans 
habitually  use  the  word  'office'  In  re- 
ferring to  a  doctor's  or  dentist's  sur- 
g-ery  or  consulting  room."  We  might 
answer  that  Shakespeare's  Romeo  con- 
.siulted  an  "apothecary,"  not  a  "chem- 
ist." 


"Four-ln-Hand," 

.Vs  the  World  Wags: 

"Why  is  a  certain  form    of  cravat 
called  a  'four-ln-hand' ?" 

Can  it  be  that  you  have  forgotten  the 
(lay.s  of  the  "made-tie."  particularly  the 

ijord    Stanley"?     Mechanically,  they 

•eie  made  up  on  a  pasteboard  centre, 
with  a  concealed  pin.  which  used  to 
luick  your  finger  when  you  tried  to  put 
the  thing  on.  The  "luovA  Stanley."  a 
three-fold  affair,  is  still  worn  by  Eng- 
lish or  near-English  grooms.  The  "four- 
in-hand,"  worn  by  the  gentlemen  driv- 

rs  of  coaches,  was  likewise  initiated 

1  "make-up"  goods,  the  makers  mar- 
keting it  under  that  name.  It  had  the 
same  pasteboard,  concealed  pin,  etc. 
Jt  used  to  be  considered  very  bad  fonn 
to  wear  a  scarf  pin  with    a  made-up 

four-in-hand,"  but  quite  the  correct 
thing  with  a  "Lord  Stanley." 

i  WILLIAM  DE  WAMPUM. 

Wrentham. 

We  merely  asked    v,  hy    a  "four-in- 
hand"   cravat  was  so-called.    We   re-  , 
member  the  "Lord  Stanley"   well.     It  j 
was  often  worn  in  college  days— in  the  ■ 
Seventies— to  cover  an  honest  heart  and  ' 
a  dirty  shirt.    By  the  way,  did  Lord 
Stanley  ever  wear  this  sort  of  a  cra- 
vat?—Ed. 


Relipious  News. 

Some  one  has  sent  to  us  a  clipping; 

"The  Rev.  AVilliam  Burd.  pastor  of  , 
the,  Hillsdale  (N.  J.)  Methodist  Church,  ; 
will  introduce  a  whistling  club  of  20 
boys  at  the  Sunday  evening  services, 
rhe  club  will  whistle  'Stand  Tip,  Stand 
Up  for  Jesus'  ana  'Wonderful  Words 
of  Life.''  All  the  boys  are  good  whis- 
tlers and  are  being  trained  by  the  pas- 
tor. His  wife  will  accompany  the  whis- 
tler.s  on  the  pifino." 

'a  Pirate's  Song. 

As  the  CiVoild  Wags; 

I  venture  tp  hope  that  this  amiable 
lyric  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Shag- 
hellion,  and  perh£ips  to  others  as  well. 
It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend. 

MIRIAM  LOWELL. 

Winchester. 
Thcri!  w:is  three  men  in  a  row, 
.\li>ft  on  the  gallons  tree. 
One  was  Kill,  ami  totln-r  was  Joe, 
.\iid  the  Ihiril  o'  the  lot  waa  me,  yeo-ho! 
Th(^  tliiril  u'  the  lot  was  me! 

When  tb'  wind  eome  on  to  blow 

Danceil  on  nnthin'  dirt  we. 

(;a.v  WHS  Bill,  and  joMy  Joe, 

Hnt  th'  nien  iest.  dog  was  me,  yeo-h«! 

The  meiTlest  dog  was  me! 

.Tack  Kelch  he  kjmtted  the  bow. 
Neckties  o'  lienip  fin-  three, 
tiwi-e'  on  Bill,  ijn'  on  Joe 

Bnt  th'  most  tiecomin'  to  me,  yeo-ho! 
The  most  becomin'  to  me! 

Land-lnhbers  passin'  below  ■ 

Sluidilered  the  sight  to  see. 

I'aled  at  Bill,  an'  sickened  at  Joe, 

Bnt  they  shndrtored  thy  most  at  me,  yeo-h*! 

They  shuddered  the  most  at  me! 

Jolly  we  looked  In  a  row, 

.■^Lillllnns  nut  on  a  spree. 

llnppc.i  did  Bill,  an'  capered  did  Joe, 

But  the  liveliest  bones  was  me,  yco-Uo! 

The  liveliest  boues  was  met 

Fond  for  the  carrion  crow. 

Iiilikit  mossels  was  we. 

S.I  It  was  Bill,  an'  tarry  was  .Toe. 

Hnt  the  tastiest  mossci  was  me,  yeo-bo! 

The  tastiest  mossci  was  me! 

llangln'  aloft  In  a  row, 

I'riiit  o'  the  gallows  tree. 

licad  was  Bill,  and  dead  was  Joe, 

Uut'the  deadest  o'  all  was  me,  .Tco  ho! 

'i'lic  deadest  o'  all  was  me! 


"Six  plays  ot  the  Yiddish  Theatre  by 
David  Pinski,  Sholom  Ash,  Perez 
Hlrschbeln    and    Solomon    I.  Rabino- 

itsch"  are  published  by  John  W.  Luce 
Ik  Co.  of  this  city,  a  firm  that  has  shown 
eiil>  rprlse,  taste  and  courage  In  pub- 
lishing books  and  plays  by  Russian, 
I'lench,  English  and  Irish  authors, 
riir.so  Yiddish  plays  are  translated  and 
( (lited  by  Dr.  Isaac  Goldberg.  The  pub- 
l).=,her'3  note  admits  that  several  of 
them  are  somewhat  crude,  representing 
ti  dramatic  movement  In  the  making, 
".a  stage  of  development  perhaps  of 
gi  I  ater  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
fhaiiia  than  one  in  which  the  ultimate 
I  o.ssibilitles  of  development  have  been 
rr  ached.  •  •  •  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  crudities,  one  may  search  farj 
for  a  bit  of  drama  more  suggestive  in  I 
composition  and  color,  of  a  nocturne  by 
Blakelock  or  Whistler  than  Is  'Thej 
Sinner,"  or  a  piece  oC  more  florid  tone, 
Urnwii  in  with  more  sweeping  curves 
Rivl.  with  a  broadi;r  Hiv^  Men  in  the 
fir,.    ii!iili':al  d?-ania  ■  The 


it  the  Yiddish 
t  e  ;i;s  a.i.  --'.i  i.icciuced  no  piece 
parable  With  "Riders  to  the  Sea,"  nor 
can  It  boast  of  a  dramatist  like  bynse. 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  | 
Irish  Theatre,  considered  as  a  whole, 
never  gave  promise  of  becoming  more 
than  a  reflecUon  of  local  character- 
istics, and  after  a  short  period  of  bril- 
liant creation,  within  very  na^of 
limits  to  be  sure,  came  to  a  dead  Halt, 
the  Yiddish  stage  shows  every  evidence 
cf  a  tendency  to  .so  broaden  its  scope 
€13  ultimately  to  establish  a  well  bal- 
anced drama  of  permanent  vitality 
that  will  find  its  place  in  a  great  stream 
of  drama  the  .current  of  which  flows 
through  the  literature  of  all  Intellectual 
peoples."  We  cannot  agree  with  -the 
writer  in  his  remarks  about  the  Irlsn 
Theatre.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
the  plays  of  Synge  and  some  of  the 
other  writers  for  the  theatre  in  Dublin 
are  only  "a  reflection  of  local  charac- 
leristics,"  nor  are  we  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, if  reports  of  plays  produced  wiUiln 
the  last  three  years  are  trustworthy, 
that  the  creation  has  come  to  "a  dead 

There  are  short  sketches  of  the  Yid- 
dish dramatists  represented  in  this  vol- 
ume.   Pinski,  a  Russian,  born  in  1872, 
having  dwelt,   studied  and  written  in  i 
Moscow,  Warsaw  and  Berlin,  came  to 
New  York  in  1899  to  be  literary  editor 
of  a  Socialist  weekly.    He  has  written  ; 
"naturalistic"   plays,  and  a  series  of 
plavs  dealing  with  the  loves  of  King 
David,  "Abigail"  and  "Forgotten  Souls"  t 
are  in  the  volume  of  which  we  are  1 
speaking.    The  story  of  Abigail  is  told  j 
in  the  first  book  of  Samuel.    Pinski  has  [ 
been  singularly  happy  In  characterizing  ; 
the  miserly  and  drunken  husband,  the  | 
self-control  of  David  the  amorist,  and  | 
the  modesty  of  Abigail  conscious  of  her  t 
love  for  the  king.    The  play  is  much 
more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  biblical 
narrative.    In  inany  respects  It  is  the 
most  skilfully  contrived  and  most  elo- 
quent of  the  school  as  here  represented. 
"Forgotten    Souls"    Is    a    simple    and  I 
pathetic  tale  of  a  woman's  self-sacnflce.  j 
Longing  for  love  and  bitterly  disap-  ' 
liointed,  she  af'  last  turns  to  a  poor  crip-  j 
pled  teacher  for  consolation.  \ 

Rabinowltsch  ("Sholom  Alelchem  > 
who  died  last  May,  known  as  the  Yid- 
dish Mark  Twain,  was  born  about  67 
vears  afio  In  Russia.  He  did  not  profess 
to  he  a  great  dramatist,  but  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of 
Yiddish  poetry.  "She  Must  Marry  a 
I)octor,"  is  an  amusing  study  of  a  mar- 
riage broker  and  a  young  girl,  thor- 
oughly modem,  whose  ideas  on  matri- 
mony do  not  coincide  with  those  of  her 
parents.  Note  the  description  of  the 
wife  Anna  In  the  ll.st  or  characters:  "Of 
uncertain  age  manages  to  keep  young 
V.y  mixing  with  the  up-to-date  young- 
sters. Lavishly  bedecked  with  orna- 
ments of  gold,  diamonds,  brilliants  and 
Pearls."  In  the  parlor  furnished 
garishly,  a  pair  of  brushed  trousers  and 
ji  white  vest  are  bangins  on  costly,  but 
dried  up  plants.  Bread  crumbtt^and  .a 
Jar  of  preserves  are  on  a  booksh'elf. 

Sholom  Ash  wks  born  about  35  years 
a'-co  near^War.saw.  It  is  .said  that  he  Is 
a  person  of  broad  and  deep  culture, 
•■a  paslonate  lover  of  art,  philosophy 
and  nature"  who  has  been  charged  as 
a  writer  with  erotomania.  "Such  a  play 
.-IS  ■Jeuhthah's  Daughter.'  with  its 
.Iramatization  of  the  sex  Impulse  is, 
despite  Us  monotonous  sincerity,  posr 
ppssed  of  a  certain  elemental  power  and 
i  ^  essentially  moral.  'The  God  of  Ven- 
geance' is  an  impressive,  if  overdrawn, 
^  (udy  In  the  retribution  visited  upon 
I.arents  who  own  a  jarothel  which 
finally  corrupts  their  own  daughter." 
Tliis  "play  was  brought  out  in  German 
1  •  Max  Rheinhardt  at  the  Deut-sches 
•1-heatre.  Berlin.    Two  of  Ash's  one-act 

I  Iws  are  included  in  this  volume.  The 
last  is  "Winter,"  again  a  story  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Roma,  32  years  old,  wrinklea 
fibout  the  eyes  and  mouth,  with  hair 
combed  well  back  on  her  forehead,  is 
ret  yet  married.  A  match-maker,  Mrs. 
(Mosberg,  proposes  a  suitor  for  Ulka, 
the  20-year-old  sister.  She  says  to  the 
\,  idowed  mother:  "You  musn't  let  your- 
self sacrifice  ,one  daughter  for  the  sake 
of  the  other.  Don't  forget  that  Ulka  is 
:0  years  old.  A  young  girl,  my  friend, 
is  liko  an  apple  on  the  tree.  It's  beauti- 
ful and  appetizing  as  long  as  it's  ripe. 
Once  It  gets  ripe  It  must  ask  for  some 
one  to  come  along  and.  eat  it,  and  say 
grace  over  It.  If  It  stays  there  too  long, 

II  begin.s  to  decay."  Roma,  a  devourer 
of  romances,  tells  her  mother  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry.  The  mother  an- 
swers: "I  spoke  to  you  about  It,  I 
warned  you,  not  only  'once,  nor  twice— 
'Roma,  Roma,'  I  said  to  you,  'don't  let 
your  opportunities  go  by!'  And  you 
xsould  talk  with  this  fellow,  go  out 
walking  with  that  one,  until  a  wretch 

me  along  who  made  you  all  Icinds  of 
wing  promises.  ,  You  were  as  fresh 
a  rose  then.    And  they  came  along 

iii  r-athe  your  perfume  and  leave   . 

f  ii  the  rose  lost  its  bloom  and  Iti» 
Mime  evaporated.  Every  girl  has  her 
ison;  once  It  passes,  she  Is  lost." 
ma.  thinking  that  the  match-maker 
li;is  lieen  talking  about  her,  knowing 
til.-. I  a  prospective  bridegroom  will  call 

III  Hi  day,  agrees  to  marry  him  and  is 
!>•.  retly  overjoyed.  She  finds  out  her 
Diistakp,  for  a  moment  is  overcome, 
then  adorns  her  sister  for  the  visitor 
wlio.so  footsteps  are  heard  In  another 
room. 

,\Fh's  play,  "The  Sinner,**  Is  a  srrlely 

IHilc  drama.  The  scene  Is  a  Jewish 
.  cmetery.  What  had  the  sinner  done 
tii  ii  the  ground  relected  his  deift  body'? 


woman  in  bia.oiCn 
i,-,  .1,1    1.,  -liess,  Jew  or  Gen- j 

tile?    The  grave  diggers,  with  all  their  | 
striving,    cannot   make   room  for  the  | 
corp.oe.     The  Rabbi,   the   Dayons  and  | 
others  each  surrender  a  good  deed  for-  , 
ever  that  the  corpse  may  rest  hi  a  Jew- 
ish grave.    At  last  the  earth  receives 
the  body.  The  woman  alone,  by  the  pale 
light  of  dying  embers,  throws  her  black 
^■el!   on  the  grave.     To  us  this  little 
drama,   whatever  Us  meaning,  or  Its 
"Indecisive  symbolism"  may  be.  Is  the 
most  impressive  of  those  chosen  by  the 
editor.     There  are  suggestions  of  the 
earlier  Maeterlinck, 

The  last  play  in  the  book,  "In  the 
Dark,"  is  by  Perez  Hir.schbein,  born  In 
B.  small  Russian  town  about  35  years 
ego.  The  editor  says  that  Hlrschbeln 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
French  symbolists  and  mystics.  "In 
fact,  some  of  his  one-act  plays  incline 
BO  strongly  to  the  mystic  that  the  very 
filement  which  adds  to  them  perhaps,  as 
poetry.  Injures  them  8.s  actabl'e  drama. 
%n  these  plays  Hlrschbeln  is  first  of  all 
I  he  prose-poet,  and  dramatist  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense  only."  "In  the  Dark"  is  a 
gloomy,  pitiless  tragedy  abject  pov- 
prty.  There  Is  a  blind  mother  of  a 
'''^retell  who  performs  odd  Jobs  In  "the 
wiiCBiia  ssAfind  themj  tb«£ftJs 
his  daughter  Peshke  with  her  young 
lover,  a  sooty  chimney  sweep.  A  tragedy 
of  cold  and  hunger.  Peshka  finally 
dreams  that  life  is  easier  and  happier, 
that  her  youth  will  not  always  be  so 
wretched;  her  heart  is  pounding  from 
gladness.  So  she  tells  her  grandmother, 
as  she  turns  down  the  light  of  the  lamp 
slowly,  and  goes  toward  the  rope  in 
which  she  has  made  a  noose.  The  old 
woman  speaks  as  if  to  herself:  "Thg 
light's  dying  out,  the  light's  dying  out. 
Dying  out." 
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Some  have  said  that  Miss  Matthlson, 
much  as  they  admired  her  impersona- 
tion, api)eared  too  young  and  handsome 
.IS  the  '  Queen  in  "Henry  VIII."  Yet 
Mrs.  Siddons  played  the  parts  of  Kath- 
arine and  Volumnia  before  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  as  Juliet.  She  is  | 
strikingly  handsome  in  Henry  Harlow's 
picture  "The  Court  for  the  Trial  of 
Queen  Katharine,"  and  Genest  says  that 
one  who  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Siddons 
w-ould  form  from  this  portrait  a  better 
idea  of  her  figure,  face,  and  manner  than 
from  any  description.  She  is  represejit- 
ed  by  the  painter  as  turning  from  Cam- 
peius  and  thundering  at  Wolsey— "Lord 
Cardinal,  to  you  I  speak."  In  this  scene 
Mrs.  Siddons  "turned  impatiently"  ;^he 
then  m^tde  "a  sweet  bow  of  apology,  but 
dignified"  to  tlie  legate.  Was  not  Miss 
Matthison  a  little  too  contemptuous  in 
her  treatment  of  Campeius  in  this' 
scene?  As  a  whole;  her  performance 
was  finely  conceived  and  nobly  carried 
out. 

Seeing  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Harlow's  pamt- ; 
Ing,  we  can  hardly  think  of  her  as  say-  } 
Ing  to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  In  a  | 
tragedy  contralto  tone,  "Beef  cannot  be 
too  salt  for  me,  my  lord,"  or  saying  in  , 
the  presence  of  Tom  Moore  at  a  supper  I 
table:  "I  do  love  ale  dearly."  Did  not! 
her  butcher  Sav;  "Xever  was  such  a^ 
woman  for  chops!  Madame  Catalan!  w^s  j 
a  wonderful  woman  for  sweetbreads; 
but  the  Kemble  family,  the  gentlemen, 
sir,  rump  steaks  and  kidneys  in  general  | 
was  their  taste;  but  Mrs.  Siddons,  sir,  | 
she  liked  chops."  One  night  a  stupid , 
boy  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her  a  ( 
pint  of  ale  walked  on  the.  stage  and , 
gave  it  to  I^ady  Macbeth  in  the  sleep-  I 
walking  scene.  Alas,  she  grew  fat,  so  j 
fat  In  1808  the  chair  set  for  Queen  Kath-  I 
avlne  was  not  wide  enough,  so  that] 
when  site  rose,  it  rose  with  her.  j 
Surelv  the  dramatist,  or  dramatists, 
Intended  that  the  stage  Katharine  I 
should  be  handsome,  or  why  the  line 
given  to  Henry  in  praise  of  his  sweet 
bedfellow? 

Mr.  Harding's  Henry  was  remarkable 
as  an  exhibition  of  mimicry.  Holbein's 
portrait  came  to  life.  There  were  all 
the  external  characteristics  of  the  King 
In  Mr.  Harding's  manner  of  speech, 
gestures,  walk,  as  tradition  has  handed 
them  down.  Hazlltl  in  his  essay  on 
"Henry  \'TII."  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
rage  against  all  Kings.  He  speaks  of 
Henry's  "gross  appearance,  his  bluster- 
ing demeanor,  his  vulgarity,  his  ar- 
rogance, his  sensuality,  his  cruelty,  his 
h>T>rocrisy,  his  want  of  common  de- 
cency and  common  Imnianit^-  »  •  * 
The  authoritative  exi'lcti\  e  'Ha!'  with 
which  he  intimates  his  Indignation '  or 
surprise  has  an  effect  like  the  first 
startling  sound  that  breaks  from.-  a 
thunder  cloud.  He  Is  of  all  the  mon- 
archs  in  our  history  the  most  disgust- 
ing »  •  *  We  have  often  wondered 
that  Henry  VIII.  as  he  is  drawn  bv 
Shakespeare,  and  as- we  have  seen  him 
represented  In  all  the  hloaterl  dci'ormitj 
ot  mind  and  person,  is  not  hooted  fvoni 
the  T^iisli«h  stage."  .U'  wc  liav,  J  laz- 
litt   in   lii.s  f-plcii'-'l       i,,oo,l.     \\",'   rin  not 

t'o,-   ;;    HlomcUt    li.'lif,  -    ll,,',l     tilt'  -,1111101'.- 

jot  the  play  Intended  to  represent  the 
i  King  as  a  monster.  There  was  a  Jovial 
twlgt  in  Ml.  Harding's  representalion. 
iTha  audience  ot  the  first  night  c\i- 

dently  sympathized  fully  with  Henry. 
Even  when  the  King  was  terribly  seri- 
ous there  were  laughs  and  snhkerlng. 
Excellent  as  was  Mr.  Harding's  im- 
personation in  many  ways,  there  is  .a 
deeper  note  In  the  character  that  was 
sounded  only  in  his  sudden  and  re- 
morseful praise  of  his  Queen. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Tn  the  cast  for  the  first  performance 
'  ■  •  !(i  nry-  VIII."  In  Boston,  given  in 
ill.    I  !.  raid  on  Sunday  last,  Mrs.  Whit- 


iock  i.i;Het: 'down '  for"  the  character  ot  | 
Katharine.  Few  will  recall  the  fact  j 
that  this  actress  was  the  sister  of  the 
great  Mrs.  Siddons.  and  that  John 
Philip  Kenihlo  and  Charles  Kemble 
were  her  brothers.  She  wa-s  a  favorite 
actress  in  this  country,  although  she 
never  acquired  much  fame  In  England, 
perhaps  because  she  was  over.shadowed 
by  the  genius  of  tlte  superior  Sarah, 
who  queened  it  for  so  many  yeai-s  at 
Drury  Lane.  Mrs.  Whitlock  was  not  a 
woman  of  much  culture,  according  to 
her  celebrated  niece,  Mrs.  Kemble.  as 
she  was  pleased  to  call  herself  after 
her  divorce  from  Pierce  Butler,  but  she 
h.ad  the  dramatic  instinct,  which  was 
the  heritage  of  all  the  children  of  Roger 
Kemble,  strongly  developed.  Indeed,  In 
private  life  she  was  a  Mrs.  Malaprop 
in  her  way,  and  like  Mrs.  Pritchard  of 
Ur.  Johnson's  day,  may  never  Jiave  read 
the  tragedy  of  "Macbeth"  through,  al- 
though she  acted  powerfully  the  guilt v 
wlff  of  the  murderous  an4  ambitious 
ThAne.- 

And  now  that  I  airi  lifting  the  cur- 
tain of  the  past,  may  I  ask  why  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  re- 
ferring to  Samuel  Woodworth,  the  au-  , 
thor  of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket."  says! 
that  he  and  a  Mr.  Morris  founded  the 
New  ;Vork  Mirror?    Shades  ot  the  de- 
parted   sentimental    Methodists,  wl»y 
should  the  author  of  "Woodman.  Spire 
that  Tree"  be  treated  so  indetiniteb  ? 
George  P.  Morris  was  not  a  great  poet, 
neither  was  Mr.  Woodworth,  but  as  a 
song  writer  he  was  as  popular  in  his 
day  as  was  Stephen  Foster  of  a  later 
time,  and  as  a  dramatist  he  achieved 
remarkable  success  in  his  play  of  "Brier 
(^liff:.a  Tale  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  the  elder  James  W.  Wal- 
lack  produced  at  the  Chatham  Theatre 
in  New  York  in  VX.   It  had  a,  run  of  40 
nights  at  the  playhouse  mentioned  and 
was  simultaneously  acted  at  three  other 
theatres  of  the  metropolis.    It  put  be- 
tween $300t)  and  $4000  Into  Gen.  Morris's 
pocket,  a  goodly  sum  for  a.  dramatic 
production  in  the  days  of  my  grand- 
father.   He  also  wrote  the  libretto  for 
Charles  Horn's   opeia.    "The   Maid  of 
Saxony."  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  New  York,  In  1842.  He 
was  associated  with  Woodworth  on  the 
Mirror  for  many  years  until  its  discon- 
tinuance in  184;'.  and  he  revived  it  with  ' 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis  the  following  year  j 
and  shared  with  him  the  editor.ship  of 
the  Home  Journal,  which  succeeded  it.  ; 
Mr.  Willis  in  his  glowing  prose  praised  I 
unstintedly  the  spontaneous  music  of  Ills  I 
longtime  associate's  verse. 

Well,  no  families  are  "gathered  around) 
the  Clementi  piano"  now  to  sing  "Near, 
the  Lake,"  or  "When  We  Were  Boys  To- 
gether," and  perliaps.  these  witless 
songs  belong  to  the  bread  and  Jam; 
period  of  music,  but  they  added  to  the! 
pleasures  of  the  unsophisticated  home  | 
life  of  the  period  when  Boston  sat  on  j 
her  three  hills  in  a  less  assertive  way 
than  she  does  now  when  she  has  only 
two. 

Mr.  Woodwdrth's  "Old  Oaken  Bucket,  ' 
however,  still  keeps  coming  up  from'the 
well  at  picnics  and  like  informal  gath- 
erings, and  in'  these  prohibitory  days 
will  lose  none  of  its  popularity.  It  is 
the  only  piece  of  verse  of  its  author  that  : 
is  worth  remembering.  The  sewing  ma-  \ 
chine  has  blackened  the  ej'e_ji4_  "'Thej 

Needle,"  of  which  he  sang  with  enthusi- 
astic praise. 

Mr.  Woodworth,  by  the  way,  was 
something  of  a  dramatist.  His  plays 
were  successful  and  one  "The  Forest 
Rose,"  I  remember  seeing  at  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  when  I  was  a  boy.  His 
other  pieces  were   "Lafayette,  or  tlicj 

Castle  of  Olmutz,"  the"Deed  of  Gift,"  j 
and  "The  Widow's  Son."  Like  the 
author  of  that  other  apparently  Im- 
mortal song,  "Sweet  Home."  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  died  poor.  He  was  for  many  years 
Ian  Invalid  and  a  complimentary  benefit 
given  him  at  the  Park  Theatre  by  lead- 
ing gentlemen  of  New  York  lightened 
the  burden  of  his  closing  hours. 

The  foregoing  mentioned  song  writers 
I  never  saw.  but  I  have  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  Samuel  Lover,  who  was  here 
when  I  was  a  child  in  the  middle  forties 
of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  Leon- 
ard, the  Irish  comedian,  was  playing  in 
the  old  National  Theatre  at  the  corner 
of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets,  and 
my  father  and  this  ector  went  to  call 
upon  Lover  at  the  Tremont  House, 
which  was  then  the  leading  hotel  of 
Boston.  They  found  the  novelist  and  , 
bard  in  bed.  but  he  got  up  and  received 
them  cordially,  after  the  custom^qf  his  i 
countrymen,  and  an  intimacy  was  cre- 
ated which  lasted  while  he  was  in  the 
city.  My  father  was  fond  of  singing 
his  songs,  and  they  are  atill  popular  in 
certain  circles  on  account  of  their  wit 
and  humor,  as  well  as  for  their  lively 
melodies.  Lover  did  not  shine  particu- 
larly as  a  novelist,  but  he  has  created 
one  undying  character  In  Handy  And.\ . 
His  contemporary,  Charles  Lever,  wa 
a  better  writer  of  Hibernian  fiction, 
though  he  was  not  so  accomplished  a 
man  as  Lover,  who  was  poet,  painter, 
dramatist,  musician  and  novelist,  win- 
ning his  way  in  all  these  activities  with- 
out attaining  to  the  highest  eminence. 
His  versatility  was  to  him  rather  ^ 
drawback  than  a  help,  for  he  never 
gave  himself  entirely  to  the  one  pur- 
suit that  might  have  won  for  him  the 
most  enduring  fame.  The  first  novel 
that  I  ever  struggled  through  wa.^ 
Charles  Lever's  "Charles  O'lVIailey.  ■ 
find  it  made  mc  an  .•iilir\o  duellist  at 
nine. 


—  ^-  I— fcl-  > 
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bi .  "  witiirss  the  pprfor- 

ni:ii.  M  SB.   The  engagement 

w>Ls  ii-  "Hfii  ii  Don  two  to  four  weeks. 
th»?r\  ffi  six.  and  subsofiuently  to  olght 
wi^oks." 

■■Old  Hosiontans,  who  rpcall  these  ap- 
pearan.  I  S,  .-iay  that  the  furore  wa.s  be- 
yond ull  pri'Ct-dent.    The  tickets  of  ad- 


Niedlait   I  have"  re- 
Tli.  Ivtsli  Ambaissa- 
■  t  [Hrrlod  I 
in  in  the 
>  .Ui  Tyrone 

■  lio  «u3  befo.o  my  theatre  go- 1     ,    ,  ,.  ^ 

Thev  were  &It  superior  to  I  ""'^''''''H  "  '       ""^"^  ""^      vremum  of  f:, 
•    '       iroilinK  Harney  Williams        J  ""l"  "'"^  ^^'""^^ 

JOUX  W  nVAN  ^\  "'snt  of  her  engagement  the  appttcaTiTsi 
Dorchester.  Oct   17      '  '    ! blocked  up  the  acco.ss  to  the 

T.f  ...  .    .  j  theatre  and  the  .street  in  front.  The' 

ini  .1,  ?  "^■s'-Joj-^^    manaeer    of    the  Museum. 

I7vrl  «,J  "  Ketnble  „  .slsterhioses  Kimball,  induced  Miss  Robertson 
or  Mrs.  Slddons.  was  apprenticed  to  a  to  prolong  her  eriKacement  for  the  ninth  f 


milliner,  but  ••the  call  of  the  blood  ■  pre- 
vailed.    When  she  was  old  and  stout 
Med    .she    told    JlMen-^dy  that 
the  stage,  she  ft-lt  like  li  being 
V  world. '•   But  during  Ik  r  two 
ilij-.—  .reasons  at  Drury  Lane  she  did 
not  .<<hlne.    In  ITSj  she  married  a  godson 
•  n  .   ■    unK  Chevalier.  Charles  Edward 
-—billed    in    tJiis    country  as 
He  wa.s  a  dentist  and  an- 
I.  I.!.   ii.:iylng'  in  a  north  of  Kngland 
circuit.'  They  came  to  thi.s  country  in 
1793  when  they  played  in  AVipm  ll  s  com- 
pany.   In  1SU7  she  returned  to  Kngland 
It  the  age  of  46  and  was  unsuccessful 
at  Drury  Lane.    She  and  her  husband 
^lettled  in  Newcastle,  ••where  they  were 
I'ighly  respected."    In  ISll  or  1812  she 
■i  there  for  the  elder  Macready.  Mrs. 
ns  wrote  of  her  in  1S07:  "Shti  Is  a 
•.  glorious  creature,  very  wild  and 

■  '  I  t  ntrlc,  not  so  old  as  myself  by  six 
'•ears,  not  so  tall,  not  so  handsome,  but 
n  all  else  my  equal,  if  not  superior.  ] 

have  known  nothing  of  her  from  my 

■  hlldhood  till  now."  Campbell  found  her 
>  nice  old  lady  ••very  like  Mrs.  .'Jjddons. 
nd  the  remains  of  nearly  a.s  ime  a 

^^••oman;  but  she  is  Mrs.  Siddons  with- 
•ut  her  fudge  and  solemnity,  just  what 
Mrs.  .Stddons  would  have  been  if  she 
had  swallowed  a  bottle  of  champagne." 
It  is  said  that  Jlrs.  ■VVhitelock.  a  blonde 
caricature  of  her  famous  sister  was  a 
f  hatterer.  •'She  used  to  preface  her  ex- 
aggerated statements  with  "I  declare  to 
C.ofl'  or  "I  wlsli  I  may  die,'  ami  v.hm 
Mrs.  Siddons  sought  to  stem 


week,  and  within  four  hours,  such  was 
the  cro.i  (!.  ,-^.■,  y  st\at  in  the  theatre  wa.s 

ensuing  week.  The 
entii  1  liy  .Xgnes  Robertson 

amoni,'  up;  uoia.ii  of  lioston  was  ."o 
great  that  her  promenades  through  the 
streets  wtjre  beset  with  crowds  who  fol- 
lowed her  from  place  to  place.  The  cor- 
ridors of  the  Tremont  House,  where  she 
resided,  were  blocked  up  with  fair  ad- 
mirers, who  almost  Invaded  her  apart- 
ments. The  childlike  grace  and  modesty 
of  manner  with  which  she  received  all 
these  honors  that  fell  so  suddenly  and 
thickly  upon  her  won  luore  hearts  to  her 


cause  than  the  exciulslte  powers  of  her  -M.iszt,  Llebestraum 


iiuii  V..V  .ojiK  won-  ":■  .M;-». 

json  becoi;  fiislui'ii.    The  d. 

I  of  Frith,  th'   arli.-t.  i.iention.s 
Iln  ••Leaves  irom  a  Life."  .'Vfter  coufoai-i 
I  ing  that  Koucicault  was  the  most  fasri-| 
nating  man  siio   ever  met.   she  adds- 
"He  had  married  an  exquisite  girl  call 
Agnes  lloberi-son,  and  oh:  how  pru 
she  was:    She  had  the  most  beautifi.. 
blue  eyes  with  black  lashe,^,  quantities 
of  lovely  black  hair,  and  spoke  with  the 
sweetest   voice  pos.slble.     .     .     .  t^' 
♦k'orked  most  frightfully  hard,  was  c 
of  the  sweetest  actresses  of  the  tic 
and  we  used  generally  to  see  her  -r 
the  children  in  the  afternoon,  before  i 
early  meal  wliich  preceded  the  theati 

MME.  TERESA  CARRENO 

GIVES  PIANO  RECITAL 

J  Interesting  Program  Performed  at 
)  Jordan  Hall. 


Mme.  Teresa  Carreno  gave  a  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 
HalL  The  program  was  as  follows : 
13;ich,  Chromatic  Fantasle  and  F^igua : 
Beethoven.  Sonata.  Op.  27,  No.  1  :  Schu- 
mann. Fantasl"  In  C-Major,  Op.  17  ; 
MacDowell.   Sonata.   Op.    69,    •'Keltic'^  ; 

au     bom  d^une 


(juacily  with  'Elizabeth,  your  -  . 
a  one  side,'  .she  would  nonclialanily| 
'ply:  'Oh,  Is  if."  and,  giving  the  lighti 
iiburn  coiffure  a  shove  that  'put  iti 
uite  as  crooked  in  the  other  direction,' 
ro.  eed  with  her  discourse." 

■  Whitlock  appeared  here  at  the 
d    Street   Theatre   as   early  aa 

■  ler  first  role  at  this  theatre  was 
-  I'jtlla  in  '-The  Fatal  Marriage."  It 
said  that  her  husband  was  then  "past 
lie  meridian  of  lite  and  dependent  upon 
is  wife's  attractions."   A  critic  of  this 
■tv  wrote  of  her:   ■■Many  votaries  of 
'i.igic  Muse,   in  their  attempt  to 
ite  the  Ife.'idlng  characters  of  the 
11.  have  discovered  more  ambition 
an  talent:  and  in  some  instances,  not 

■  stltute  of  merit,  the  momentary  dis- 
'ay  of  partial  excellence  has  been 
lepiished  by  some  outrage  of  senti- 
ent—'Which  sham'd  the  noblest  beauty 

iiat   they   ow'd.'— Cut   Mrs.  Whitlock 
ver  violates  the  unity  of  characters 
departing  from  the  dramatic  per- 
nage.s  she  assumes.   There  is  less  of  j 
y  theatrical  imposture,  and  more  of 
;e  educated  miud;  less  of  the  mock- 1 
y  of  «enslblllty,  and  more  of  the  dis-  i 
iminatloii    of    taste    In    her    perfor-  | 
-■,  than,  perhaps.  In  strictness,  the 
of  imitative  life  demand."  Crit- 
i  public  took  the  theatre  seriously 
those  days.    There  was  apparently 
-tie  consideration  shown  for  '•the  tired 
islness  man." 

Col.  Clapp  in  his  "Record  of  the  Bos- 
>ii  Stage''  -says  that  Mrs.  Whitlock  had 
■  honor  of  playing  before  Gen.  George 
•  ashington  in  Philadelphia.  "That 
cat  man  was  by  no  means  a  stole  at 
e  sight  of  tragedy;  but  he  hated  to  be 
•^n  weeping,  and  always  wiped  the 
;irs  with  hl.s  handkerchief  hastily 
oin  his  I'lfce." 

The  new  Federal  Theatre,  of  which 
1 .-.  Bulfinch  was  the  architect,  was 
i-iied  in  1798.  and  Whitlock  and  his 

ii'e  were  In  the  company.    In  1800  he 

■  gagej  the  theatre  and  went  to  Eng- 
'id  in  search  of  attractions.  "George; 
irnwell"  was  played  with  "moral  ef- 
I't.^'  •■Pizarro  in  J»erw"  was  brought 
t.    Lady  Macbeth  was  impersonated 

■  Mrs.  Whitlock.  The  season  resulted 
a  loss  of  J4000  to  her  husband. 

In  the  National  Dictionary  of  Blogra- 

■  y  the  name  Is  Whitlock.  The  actress 
d  in  1836. 

■  le  play.s  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ryan, 
I'orest  Rose,  or  the  Americaji' 
1."   was  produced  at  the  Chat-! 

leatre  In  New  York  in  1823.  Col. 
says   that   the   character  of 
iicr   Jonathan"    was    first   Intro- 1 
jcod  in  this  play.    "Lafayette"  waS| 
rst  acted  at  the  Park  Theatre  In  New' 
■rk  In  1824. 


No  doubt  there  are  some  in  Boston 
ho  remember  gratefully  Agnes  Robert- 
i  n.  t!ie  wife  of  Dion  Boucicauit.  .\r- 
iivlng  at  New  York  in  1853.  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Burton's  Cham- 
bers Street  Theatre  on  Oct.  22  of  that 
•  '-ar  In  "The  Y'oung  Actress,"  a  •'mus- 
iil    Interlude    by    Boucicauit,  altered 
om    an    old    farce,    'The  Manager' 
jUghter."    In  January,   1S;'>4,   she  ap 
■  ared  at  the  Boston  Museum.  We  now 
lOte  from  Mr.  Townsend  Walsh's  ex- 
Uent  life  of  Boucicauit  published  by 
•>  Dunlap  Society.    ■'The  excitement 
uised    by    her  performances 
roughout  the   city   and  environs 


acting  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
manager,  netted  something  like  120,000 
on  the  engagement." 

The  London  Dally  Telein-aph  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mrs.  Boucicauit, 
which  took  place  in  London  on  Oct.  1. 
"Singularly  beautiful  in  face  and 
I  figure.  Mr.s.  poucicault  logltimately 
''earned  the  description  of  'The  Pocket' 
Venus."  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  In  spite  of  many  griefs  and  troubles 
which  would  have  killed  some  women, 
this  amiable  and  accomplished  lady 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  able, ; 
even  In  her  later  years,  to  lake  a  keen 
practical  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the; 
theatre,  besides  seeing  her  son,  Dion 
and  her  daughter,  Nina,  occupy  high 
and  lawfully-earned  positions  of  prom- 
inence before  the  Ixmdon  public." 

.\gnes  Robertson,  born  at  Edinburgh  on 
Christmas  day.  l.''3n.  sang  as  la  little  girl 
at  a  testimonial  concert  given  to  Mor- 
ris Ba.rnett.  At  the  ag^ of  10  she  played 
at  Aberdeen  the  part  of  Little  Pickle 
In  the  farce,  "The  Spoiled  Child."  She 
afterwards  perforined  with  Macread.v, 
Fanny  Kemble  and  Tyrone  Power.  In 
Dublin  she  studied  dancing  and  was  the 
first  woman  to  dance  the  polka  in  that 
city.  She  made  )ier  first  appearance  In 
London  in  1850  in  "The  Wife's  Secret." 
Associated  with  the  Keans.  she  was  in 
the  ori.sinal  cast  of  •'The  Corsican 
Brotjiers"  (English  version)  in  18.52. 

She  made  several  visits  to  this  coun- 
try. In  1S9«  she  appeared  as  Mrs.  Cre- 
gan  in  •'The  Colleon  Bawn"  at  the  Prin- 
cess Theatre,  London. 

Boucicauit  and  Jliss  Robertson  fell  In 
love,  one  with  the  other,  when  he  met 
her  in  Charles  Kean's  company  in  1852. 
He  had  already  been  married.  In  1843 
he  took  a  French  woman  to  wife  in 
Paris.  She  was  his  .senior.  They  made 
a  wedding  tour  in  Switzerland.  "The 
loving  pair  started  one  day  to  cross  a 
mountain,  but  only  the  husband  came 
down  on  the  other  side.  This,  of  course, 
is  more  or  less  legendary.  But  he  turned 
up  in  London  shortly  after,  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning  for  his  wife,  who, 
according  to  the  story  he  told,  had 
fallen  down  a  precipice  in  the  Alps." 

In  1885  Boticicault  married  at  Sydney. 
Australia.  Miss  Louise  Thorndyk^.  The 
news  excited  iiicredulitj'  and  indigna- 
tion. A  divorce  was  granted  by  th^ 
British  court  in  18S8  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Rob- 
ertson Boucicauit.  The  court  also  award- 
ed alimony,  but  the  defendant  escaped  M'j 
service.  Boucicault'.s  conduct  in  the  ' 
whole  matter  was  regarded  by  even  his 
warmest  friends  as  unaccountable  and 
outrageous. 

In  1879  sh(>  pla>cd  with  her  husband 
at  Booth's  Theatre  in  her  old  role  In 
"The  Colleen  Bawn.  "  Her  last  appear- 
ance In  America  was  as  Mai-y  Carroll 
in  Bartley  Campbell's  "My  Geraldlne," 
at  the  Columbia  Theaft-e,  Chicago,  In 
September,  1887. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  the 
success  of  '■The  Colleen  Bawn,"  '■The 
Octoroon."  and  "'Arrah-na-Pogue"  when 
these  plays  were  first  performed— "Ar- 
rah-na-Pogue  "  in  Dublin  (1864>/  "The 
Octoroon"  in  New  Y'ork  (1859).  The  cast 
of  the  latter  was  a  remarkable  one. 
the  chief  parts  were  played  by  Mmes. : 
Robertson,  J.  H.  Allen,  W.  R.  Blake 
and  by  Joseph  Jefferson,  George  Hol- 
lagd.  J-  H.  Stoddart.  Boucicauit.  George 
Jamieson,  T.  B.  .rohnston  and  A.  H. 
Davenport.  Even  in  England  the  suc- 
cess was  repeated.  To  quote  the  Daily 
Telegraph:  "The  drama  reeked  with  sen-j 
satlons,  but  the  slave  sale  was  the  grand 
ellmateric,,  and  here  the  Octoroon,  by 
taking  poison,  wa.s  released  from  heV 
troubles.  The  sensitive  heart  of  th« 
English  public  wai  toudljeii  by  thla  ca- 


sourco ;   Schubert-Tausig,   Marche  Mill- 
talro. 

It  was  said  that  new.*  of  her  htisband's 
serious  illnes."!  had  just  reached  the 
pianist  That  she  played  under  protest 
Yet  In  her  admirable  performance  there 
was  no  hint  of  agitation,  no  trace  of 
disordered  nerves. 

Mme.  Carreno  belongs  to  a  Titan  race 
of  artists,  a  race,  unfortunately,  fast 
■  llsappearing.  to  be  replaced  by  youth 
impertinently  eager  to  rush  upon  the 
i:oncert  stage,  with  few  lessons  learned 
from  the  great  book  of  life  and  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  callowness  and  crudity. 

Mme.  Carreno.  like  other  artists  of 
her  genemllon.  is  first  of  .ill  an  inter- 
preter. Her  eloquent  hands,  calm  and 
direct  In  relation  to  the  keyl>oard,  free 
from  dl.""torting  mnnnerisms  in  the  mys- 
teries of  producing  tone  as  in  the  per- 
formance of  intri<'ate  technical  passages, 
weave  enihanlin;;  spells.  Broad  con- 
tact with  life  ha.s  quickened  her  iniMgina- 
tion  and  stlninhi t'-d  her  emotional  nature, 
yiie  has  mucb  (o  say,  and  she  knows  the 
language  of  tenilerness.  poetry  and  p;**- 
slon.  « 

Yesterday  the  tremulous  Intimacir  or 

her  pianissimo  was  remarkable.  Tlii."; 
was  used  with  mysterious  and  fascinat- 
ing effect  In  the  opening  measures  of 
I  Beethoven's  sonata.  The  whole  work 
was  vividly  recreated.  Mme.  Carreno 
played  Bach's  music  In  the  gran(J  man- 
ner, with  authority  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  sonorou.s  contrasts.  Tn  .Schu- 
mann's Kantasie  there  was  the  suggested 
glow  of  a  fire  which  in  other  years 
.*wept  all  before  it.  In  MacDowell's 
sonata,  a.s  throughout  the  afieru'ion, 
there  was  a  display  of  power,  brilliancn. 
infinite  imagination. 

Am  audience  of  good  size  applauded 


7^ 


Tos.  infinitely  terrible  l.s  the  Gallcws:  it 
bestrides  with  Its  patlbulary  fork  tli»  Pitj 
of  bottomless  Terror!  I 


lamlty.    It  was  'against  the  audience.' 
Mrs.  Boucicauit  had  surprised  her  ad- 
mirers by  the  force  of  her  lielincation, 
but  the  tragic  termination  of  her  stage 
sufferings  was  resented.  Accordingly,; 
her  husband  announced   that  he  had 
^"  J  arranged  a  happy  ending  'as  a  grate- 
^  1  ful  tribute  to  i\idgment  and  taste  which 
P' I  ?  he  would  be  the  last  to  dispute  '  To 
■  this  day  'The  Octoroon'  crops  up  in  the 
;'  country  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  very^ 
v  !  few    melodrama.5   of   like   quality  andr 
calibre  have  been  seen  in  our  time." 
The  success  of  "The  Colleen  Bawn"  in 
ondon— the  play  ran  Z6o  consecutive 
tiights  in  ^' -rlon,  an  extraordinary  run, 

 •^/TTT- 


*i  A  Needed  Anthology. 

jjl  The  grim  poem  sent  to  us  by  Mis$ 
'Jliriam  Lowell  of  Winchester  should  bej 
only  one  tn  a  rich  anthology  of  patlbu- 
lary verse.  Is  there  a  collection  of  this 
kind?  Mr.  Farmer  in  his  blundering 
way  published  "Musa  Pedestris" 
(privately  printed  for  subscribers  only). 
"Three  centuries  of  canting  songs  and 
slang  rhymes."  There  are  man> 
allusions  to  the  dancing  on  air  in  thesei 
songs,  but  very  few  verses  especiallyjj 
devoted  to  the  cart,  the  last  drink,  theP 
roaring  crowd  and  the  sickening  fall. 
There  is  that  glorious  song,  a  hundred 
years  old,  "The  Night  Before  Las  ry 
Was  Stretched,"  long  attributed  t-. 
Dean  Burrowes,  but  written  probably  Ic. 
Will  Maher,  a  shoemaker  of  Waterford. 
with  the  verse: 

When  lie  cauie  to  the  nnbbing  cheat. 

He  was  liick'd  UT>  Ko  neat  and  so  pretty; 
The  ruioblei'  .i"»;K'<l  off  from  his  feet, 

And  he  (Miil  with  his  face  to  the  eity. 
He  klck'il.  l"o.  IjiU  tliat  wa,s  all  |)i  i<le. 

For  soon  you  might  see  'twas  all  over; 
Anil  as  soon  a.s  tlie  noo^e  was  untied. 

llien  at  darkey  we  waked  him  iu  cloTcr. 
And  sent  bliii  to  talfe  a  ground-sweat. 
Father   Prout's   marvellous  translation 
Into    French.    VLa    Mort    dc  Socrate" 
should  accompany  It. 

Mr.   Farmer  includes  Bon  Gaulticr's 
"The  Faking  Boy  to  the  Crap  Is  Gone": 
The  faking  tiny  to  the  erap  Is  gone. 

M  the  niihliing  cheat  you'll  Jlnd  him; 
The  tenipen  conl  they  have  girded  on. 

Anil  hii:  ellKtws  iiinned'behind  him. 
"Smash  my  clim.'*  cries  the  reg'Iar  card. 

"Though  the  girl  you  love  bctniys  you, 
Don'i  split.  InU  liic.b-itli  game  :uj<I  liard. 
And  grateful  pals  shall  praise  you.'' 


,,  111' 
V  *7  woult 
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Poems  of  the  Gallows. 

In  our  anthology  Villon's  famous  h:il- 
should  have  the  first  place.  The;-.' 
1  be  room  for 
Atid  three  merry  men  were  w^; 
I  'in  Ih,^  land,  lliou  on  tlic  j*an'l. 
.\nd  .Tack  on  tlie  gallows  tree. 
\  cars  ago  we  read  this  in  "Gue.'its  from 
Gibbet  Island.  "  but  is  if  not  a  drinking 
SOME'  pui   into  pi'l;  I  III  I  teraick's  inoufh? 

■  ^  I  :.>'!- 


GemiBJi  and 
The  original 


I     Mllli     111  f.l- 

in  the  triple  trer 
iL  m.v  grave  as  a  i 
liiiw  (I  the  same  to  me. 
Leland   wrote  it    first  In 
niinied  only  two  friends, 
slon  is  more  concise: 
1  sterli  'I'-li  wie  eln  Helllger  fler  geht  tii'» 
Hlmnielreli-li. 
I  nd  wloi  ing  ii  h  an  dem  <Jalgen — mlr  l5t  es 
alh^  ;'lrleh. 
i;oom.  loo.  for  Fitz  James  <')'Brien's 
■  inon    of    the    Gibbet":    how  Some- 
iig    leaped    from    the    gallow's  treel 
Norman  and  his  bride  rode  beneath: 
';ive  me  Toiir  cloak.  .Tour  knightly  cloak,  ' 

That  wr.'ipped  tou  oft  beyond  the  sea; 
riie  wind  Is  hold,  my  hones  are  oM. 
And  I  :im  cold  un  the  gallow.'i  tree."  ■ 
I'hoinis    llnrdy's    fine    song  ^hould 

ICl    )."    "  ,  .1  l'.'.\'  'l. 


The   Test   of  Artistry 

X\a.s,  this  is  a  prosaic  age.  The  elcti  ic    .  '  .'i 
chair  has  not  inspired  the  Muse.  The     •  ^ 
cuillotine    has    fared    better:  Witness 
tlie  story  of  the  w-oman  with  the  velvet  j 
neckband    told    by   Washington  Irving; 
and  in  a  much  more  elaborate  form  by  |  1 
Dumas  the  elder:  also  Villier  de  I'lsl*  I    •  -« 
.Vdam's  "Secret  of  the  Scaffold."  ' 
There  should  be  a  companion  volume 
of   prose   with    copious   extracts  from 
the  Newgate  Calendar — the  edition  on 
which  George  Borrow  w'orked — and  Mr. 
Charles    Whibley's    "Rook    of  Scoun- 
drels." As  Mr.  Whlbley  says,  the  gal- 
lows is  a  stern  test  of  artistry.  "Perfect 
behavior   at    an    enforced    and  public 
scrutiny  may  properly  be  esteemed  an 
effect  of  talent — an  effect  which  has  not 
too    often    been     rehearsed."  Samuel 
Shotland  on   the  scaffold  took  off  his 
;  shoes  and  hurled  them  at  the  crowd. 
"My  father  and  mother  often  told  me," 
ihe  cried,  "that  I  should  die  with  my 
shoes  on:  but  you  may  all  see  that  1,  _ 
have  made  them   both  liars."   As   the)  f, 
excellent    Whlbley   remarks,    "A  great 
man  dies  not  with  so  mean  a  jest,  and 
Tyburn    was    untouched    to    mirth  by 
Shetland's   facile   humor."    Splendid  i.< 
the  example  given  by  Tom  Austin.  The, 
chaplain  asked  him  if  he  had  anythimrl 
to  say.  "Only  there's  a  woman  yonder  | 
with  some  curds  and  whey,  and  I  wish  I 
I    could   have   a   pennyworth   of   them  ■ 
before  I  am  hanged,   because  I  don't 
know  when  I  shall  see  any  again."  Or 
consider  the  case  of  Roderick  Audrey, 
wjiose  brilliant  career  was  choked  when 
he  was  only  16.'  His  biographer  relates 
that  "he  went  very  decent  to  the  gal- 
lows, being  In  a  white  waistcoat,  clean 
napkin,  white  gloves,  and  an  orange  in 
one  hand.  "  Deacon  Hrodie  bad  only  one 
fretful  moiTient.  "When  the  halters  were 
found  too  short,  his  contempt  for  slov- 
enly workmanship  urged  him  to  protest, 
and  to  demand  a  punishment  for  thf  ex- 
ecutioner." A  model  of  the  scaffold  had 
been  given  by  bjm  to  his  native  city 
a  few  years  before. 


Translators.  1 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

It  would  be  interesting  to  sec  I'rof. 
Muensterbergs  letter  In  the  original  and 
compare  it  with  the  translation.  It  i" 
often  apparent  tb.it  mistakes  are  made 
through  Ignorance  of  Idiom.  We  have 
seen  "pompiers"  tran.slated  "pumpers" 
Instead  of  "firemen";  "tout  In  monde." 
"all  the  world"  instead  of  "even-body"  : 
"Qu'est  ce  que  c'est.''  "What  is  It  that  it 
Is''  *here  the  proper  rendering  would  be 
"Huh"'.'  t  have  even  seen  ".Sac  de  nult" 
translated  "nightgown." 

These  misunders'.amiings  at  times 
lead  to  unpiea-sant  interpretatictns,  a.-i  in 
the  case  where  the  German  pedler,  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  his  perfumery,  re- 
quested his  prospective  customer  to  pour 
a  little  on  bis  handkerchief  and  notice 
the  delightful  fragrance.  <Jr  where  one 
of  his  compatriots  advised  a  lady  who 
wished  to  match  some  material  to  take 
It  and  go  in  the  hell  with  it 

GUILLAUME  DIMANCTHSJ. 

Boston. 


FRANCES  ALDA 


The  first  of  the  regular  series  of  ^  i  - 
<lay  afternoon  concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall  was  given  yesterday  afternoon  by 
Mme.  Frances  Alda,  soprrano,  and  Glu- 
esppe  De  Lucca,  baritone,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany of  New  Y'ork.  Mme.  Alda  sang 
three  songs:  Bach,  aria  from  "Carat- 
taco";  Mozart,  "Non  so  Pou";  Munro. 
■\lv  Lovely  Celia;  Facclo.  Sortita 
d'Ofe'.ia:  Pertl.  Canzonetta:  Merikanto, 
Sinulle;  Grieg,  Marga.'ethlein.  Erstes 
Begegnen:  Burleigh,  Deep  l'l^  e'"i„5  „*" 
ridge-Tavlor.  Life  and  Death;  Slbella, 
L'Automne;  Fourdraln.  EdelweLss,  Chan- 
eon  Norvegicnne;  La^  li-orge.  Unrequited 
Love,  Song  of  the  Open.  Mr.  De  Lucca  a 
numbers  were  as  follows:  Rossini. 
Largo  del  Factotum,  from  "The  Barber 
of  Seville;  De  Leva,  Canta  11  Mare; 
Denza,  Occhi  di  fata;  Morlacchl.  Scre- 
nata:  Pecci  <.  Stilla  Laguna:  I.alo,  air 
from  "Roi  d'Ys  ";  Verdi.  "Erl  Ta."  from 
"Un  Bado  In  Maschera" ;  Frank 
Farge  was  accompanist  for  Mme.  Alda. 
Harold  Fix  played  noisy,  restless  and 
unskilled  accompaniments  for  Mr.  De 
Lucca. 

Tliose  who  heard  Mme.  Alda  s  per- 
formance as  Miml  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  last  soring  were  disappointed  b> 
.her  singing  yesterday.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  her  thoughts  were 
rb  cfiv  upon  tone  production.  Diction, 
en  nci.ntlon.  Interpretation  were  sacrl- 
•;•  ...    d^.nr.cc^hcd   shigir  of  | 


:;sos  are  attacked  and  disiuisseU  nlUi 
loiK-al    precision.  ice 
lor.  spontaneity.    Mnie.  Aldas  voice 

el-,    a    r">'e   and    >^'-»'la"t  ^"P^^n" 
natural  advantages.    Her  man 
red   and  colorless  performance  was. 

c  more  deplorable.    .  ,, 

*OnI.s-  in  the  extreme  ^VPfr-  noUs  fM. 
m\  rich  in  qu.ility.  was  their  a  s«m  i 
,tnce  of  wa.^mlh.  The  rr^^^^lX\?'^%Zl^  I 
,nen  rigid..  In  rapid  Pa^^'^ses  the  sing  , 
K's  tonal  contemplation  was  so  Intense 
ILt  she  defeated  her  aim.  Jhe  melo^c 
ine  was  not  well  sustained,  the  voice 

"Sh^o'tang  the  first  group  of  songs 
^nu  iousiy.^ith  prevailing  artiflcia hty^ 
There  was  no  suavity,  no  calm  masteiy 
f  vocal  art.    This  impression  was  not 

-orrocted    by    an    ^l^^^^f  ^^.^^h^  Las^ 
lurttish    performance    of      The  Lass 
fti^-lth.  the    Delicate.  Air,"    wh»ch   she  I 
^  idded  to  the  program.  i 
AS  an  interpreter  Mme.  Mda  was  not 
bnsrossin?.     One   song  was  like  unto  I 
nother.     She   showed   little  dramatic 
i  ntHligence   and   failed   utterly   to  es- 
\  abl  sh  and  maintain  contrasting  moods. 
4,^  diction  was  poor  and  her  enuncia-  \ 
ion  slovenly.     Thinking  of  .ton<;-  the  . 
;in?er  was  often  textually  .e'^'Sib'e 
Ke  in  French,  German,  English  and 

'  "''might  be  said  that  the  program 
;e    no   serious   emotional  demands, 
■   elegance,  tenderness,  pathos  were 
,  flv    required    of    the    singer,    ^  et 
f--s  "Erstes  Begegnen."  Burleigh  s 
,  en  River,"  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Life 
,11(1    Death"    deserve    something  more 
than  .superficial  emotion  and  m  these 
longs  :^Ime.  Alda  was  refined  or  coolly 
descriptive,  where  she  should  have  been 

The  sonB»;by  Sibella  nnd  Fourdraln 
J,^  Ilea?*  here  for  the  first  time 
The  Frenchman's  "Edelweiss  shows 
Imagination,  an  eye  for  color,  marked^ 
originality.  Mr.  La  Fargo's  new  songs 
are  not  in  his  happiest  vein. 

Mr  DC  Luca'«  arti.stlc  sincerity  was 
B  -reat  pleasure.  Gifted  with  a  sonorons 
and  noble  voice  of  rare  and  mellow 
quality  he  refrained  from  roaring,  after 
the  nia liner  of  baritones  eager  to  im- 
press the  gallery.  Hampered  by  Mr. 
Fix's  relentless  speed  and  fury  in 
Fi:;.aro's  song  he  sang  with  animation 
ni.d  a  sense  of  "humor. 

Hi.=  performance  of  simple  '  Itahan 
Fonss  recalled  in  finesse,  ease  and  dis- 
titif-lion.  Mr.  Clement  singing  in  French. 

lu  ll  occasion  demanded  there  were 
touts,  thrilling  in  emotional  significance 
!'nd  native  fervor.  Repeatedly  re- 
•  ■  illed,  the  audience  was  loath  to  have 
l  ini  leave  Ihe  stage. 

Tlieic  vifas  aptilaiisG  tor  Mme.  Alda. 
Mr.  La  Farge's  skilful  and  polLsheU 
playing  gave  pleasure. 

Mr.  Krclsler  v,-ill  play  next  Sunday 
Efiernoon.   


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Erstwhile 
^usan,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  based 
)y  Marion  de  Forest  on  .Helen  R. 
.Martin's  novel,  "Barnabetta."  Pro- 
uced  by  Messrs.  Corey  and  Riter. 
i-^irst  performance  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  1,  1916. 

V"™.""^  Dreary  Walter  Wilson 

 Kobert  Stowo  Gill 

 R'kel  Kent 

Biitcher  joun  Dalv  Murphy 

o  K  V??*'"  u  Henry  Mortimer 

Robert  Marsh  Hugh  Chilvers 

Absalom  Puntr.   gol  ;\ii,e„ 

Juliet  .Miller  (Drstn'hlle  Susan) ...  .".Mrs".  Fiske 

Barnabetta  Dreary  Ma.leline  Delmar 

Kamah  8c hwenkfeMera  WyWa  MlIIlsou 

\  u-  ^   Anita  Clarendon 

A  L®n^>l""'I°Jl Frances  Stirling  Clarke 
v",""'" '^"'<'l  Craven 

.ff"'"  },"$,';''■:  Samuel  Aidenfelder 

At.rahnm  Wachemagel  Henry  B.  Folger 

■•Ti.  AVnchernagel  Virginia  Chanvenet 

"^'"I-"'^  Anna  Reader 

bheba  Yoder..:  .-.Eleanor  McMurtrle 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
life,  manners  and  speech  of  dwellers 
n  the  old  Dutch  region  of  Pennsylvania 
may  pass  judgment  authoritativelv  on 
he  truthfulness  of  the  scenes  and"  dia- 
og-ua  of  this  entertaining  comedy.  They 
that  still  look  upon  Pennsylvania  as  a 
remote  state  can  say  only  this ;  that  the 
play  and  the  performance  give  the 
tranger  the  Impression  of  veracity  If 
certain  amount  of  exaggeration 
thought  necessary  perhaps  for  theatri- 
cal effect,  is  granted.  We  have  not  read 
the  novel.  Whether  the  comedy  closely 
'ollows  it,  or  whether  it  serves  only 
a  foundation  is  immaterial.  The 
omedy  is  to  be  judged  as  a  play. 
It  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  There 
genuine  drawing  of  character.  These 
haracters  are  unconventional 
themselves  and 
they  play  their  parts  in  a  region 
nfamiUar  to  hardened  spectators.  The 
i.eech  of  the  dwellers  in  the  village  is 
ilso  unfamiliar,  but  as  spoken  by  the 
omedlans  it  is  quaint,  and  it  seems 
natural,  not  affected  for  the  sake  of 
xclting  laughter.  A\TiiIe  the  story  it- 
If  is  simple,  baldly  simple,  it  Is  told 
an  agreeable  manner.  Even  the 
ntrance  of  Robert  Marsh,  the  Governor 
f  Pennsylvania,  a  wholly  superfluous 
hnracter,  docs  not  provoke  a  smile,  and 
long  anticipated  answer  Barna- 
,1  to  Mr.  Jordan's  wooing  is  not  con- 
1    Tt    th<^   time   to   bo  tireaomfly 


partly 
part^  because 


juhut  :u,ae-r.,jtJi  edcentric 
and  "upliftar,''  had  seen  a  young  girl 
Barnabetta.  and  was  interested  in  her. 
This  girl,  the  daughter  of  Barnaby,'  was 
a  household  drudge.  The  father,  twice  a 
widower,  was  mean,  coarse,  selfish.  Al- 
though he  was  55  years  old,  he  wjote  to 
a  matrimonial  bureau  for  a  wife.  Miss 
Miller  answered  the  inquiry,  went  to 
Barnaby's  house,  and  married  him.  She 
had  money  of  her  own.  Little  by  little, 
she  won  the  affection  of  the  daughter, 
changpil  tlie  appearance  of  the  living 
room  anJ  tiled  to  soften  the  manners  of 
the  father  and  two  clownish  sons.  She 
put  an  end  to  Barnaby's  brutal  discipline 
with  a  strap.  The  girl  was  sent  to  Bos- 
ton, for  she  had  dredmed  of  an  educa- 
tion Jacob,  the  elder  son,  as  malicious 
as  he  was  rough,  suspected  his  step- 
mother of  a  past.  The  younger  son  re- 
sponded to  her  humorous  and  sensible 
appeals.  Barnaby,  the  tinsmith,  between 
the  second  and  third  acts  had  fallen  off  a 
roof,  the  roof  of  a  Methodist  Church.  It 
was  revealed  that  he  had  died  intestate,  | 
leaving  a  million,  through  a  profitable 
investment  in  land.  Jacob,  when  the 
announcement  was  made,  sprang  his 
trap,  "but  in  vain.  To  describe  his  dis- 
covery and  disappointment  would  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  the  many  who  will  see 
the  plav.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
scene  gives  Mrs.  Fiske  opportunity  for  a 
brilliant  explanation,  which  she  makes 
in  a  vein  of  delicious  humor  and  with 
Incomparable  verve. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Mrs. 
Fiske  in  a  part  that  is  thoroughly 
suited  to  her  as  an  accomplished  actress 
In  light  comedy.  She  played  with  iii- 
flnite  spirit,  not  merely  as  one  consci- 
ous of  the  fact  that  she  was  reciting 
amusing  lines  which  she  first  of  all 
appreciated.  These  lines,  larded  with 
quotations  from  poems  and  plays  that 
were  her  stock-in-trade  as  an  elo- 
cutionist, were  in  the  character,  not 
extraneous.  The  lightness  was  not 
flippant;  the  brilliance  was  not  hard  and 
metallic.  Whether  she  was  In  a  gently 
l-onical  manner  chiding  the  family  for 
table  manners,  disregarding  Jacob's 
questions  about  her  former  dwelling 
place,  braving  the  brute  Barnaby,  or 
telling  the  Mennonites  assembled  for 
the  reading  of  the  will  why  she  did 
not  wear  mourning  for  the  late 
lamented,  she  was  a  charming  woman 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  an 
eccentric  personality,  not  merely  a  re- 
peater of  smart  phrases  and  familiar 
Quotations.  Her  cocksure  manner 
suited  admirably  the  character  she  im- 
personated. .      .  „  V. 

Mr  Wilson  took  the  part  of  Barnaby, 
which  was  first  played  by  Mr.  Cope.  Mr. 
Wilson's  performance  was  vivid  and 
within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Miss  Del- 
mar  showed  in  a  convincing  manner  the 
change  from  drudgery  and  despondency 
to  happiness.  Mr.  Murphy  was  a  capital 
"Vbel  Butcher,  the  prize  catch  of  the 
viUage.  Mr.  Gill  played  Jacob  effective- 
ly, with  an  occasional  tendency  to  over- 
act Mr.  Mortimer  was  sufficiently  ami- 
able and  polished  as  the  lawyer  from 
Reading,  the  old  friend  of  the  elecution- 
i.st  and  lover  of  Barnabetta 


I  his  other  trousies.'         \        .  • 

WeU,  me  and  Jarge  went  ashore  and 
found  a  tattoo  artist  as  was  '.i  I  do 
say  it,  and  Jarge  engaged  to  have  a 
skaly  dragon  put  around  his  right  leg 
with  the  head  in  his  back  and  the  tail 
at  his  foot  and  covering  up  .i  school 
of  mermaids  ,  he  had  tired  of  and  two 
hearts  with  the  name  of  a  girl  he 
iinew  in  Sydney.  Nothing  paid  down, 
Jaise  being  very  stingy  at  the  moment 
ami  close  with  men  when  sober  any- 
how. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  ship  we  got 
into  an  alley  called  the  Street  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  Peach  Blooms,  but  it! 
smelled  different,  and  a  tea  house  be-  j 
hind  the  Orient  Docks  where  they  had  J 
no  tea  but  a  kind  of  gin  named  sakee 
and  a  lot  of  girls.  The  woman  who 
run  the  place  was  a  Eurasian,  very 
dark,  she  said  .'^he  had  royal  blood  in 
her  veins  called  Tvou.  and  Jarge  was 
j  murii  taken  with  iier  from  the  first. 
\f;''  s'lC  found  Jarge  Was  keen  on 
tMii  niiiiu  she  said  she  was  expert  at 
it  and  brought  otit  some  needles  and 
three  colors  of  ink  and  Jarge  asked 
her  to  marr.v  him.  .Targe  paid  her 
two  pound  and  we  went  on  to  the 
front. 

That  niglit  I  argued  with- Jarge  and 
said  he  was  foolish,  arid  he  asked  what 
did  I  know  about  v.omen,  and  I  said 
nothing.    Then  he  said  he  should  know 
more  about  women  than  me.  having  a 
wife  that  was  a  barmaid  in  a  low  pub 
outside   Bristol    and    another   in  Balti- 
more, and  for  mo  to  stow  my  trab.     I  ■ 
asked  would  he  commit  bigamy,  and  he 
asked  what  that  was,  and  I  said  having 
two  wives  at  a  time.    And  Jarge  said, 
there,  I've  been  doing  it  now  for  year." 
and  now  I'm  going  to  make  it  three  and^ 
f,-ct  f.-p<^  of  crime;  .vou  try  to  stop  me 
So  1  shut  up. 

We  went  ashore  every  day  after  that 
and  1jO\i  started  on  Jarge;  but  her  hand 
wa.s  he^v.v  ,-md  pained  him  and  I  tripr] 
to  persuade  him  not,  but  be  said  with 

a  fattooer  in  the  tariiily  two  would  live 
cheaper  than  one.  so  I  shut  up.  He 
paid  her  a  pound  a  day. 

The  first  day  and  every  day  after  a 
cove  showed  up  that  seemed  to  me  to 
belong  to  Lou,  with  a  pointed  beard, 
that  Lou  said  on  the  quiet  was  a  doctor 
cashiered  out  of  the  Briti.sh  army,  and 
all  the  time  he  looked  savage  at  Jarge. 
Jarge  talked  very  shirty  and  said  he 
)  Wf^.s  the  son  of  a  duke  aboard  ship  for 
!  seeing  life,  though  anyone  with  half  an 
■  eye    would    know    different;    but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me. 

The  day  Jarge  begun  to  borrow  off 
me  to  meet  the  pound  a  day  for  Lou 
the  Doctor  said  how  he  could  make  the 
tatooing  less  painful  he  knowing  all 
about  drugs  through  taking  them  him- 
self and  smoking  opium  and  such.  And 
he  got  out  a  little  bottle  filled  with 
some  yellow  slush  and  put  It  in  the  Ink 
and  after  that  Jarge  laid  back  and 
smiled  and  begun  to  talk  about  heaven 
and  angels.  Jarge  had  two  pound  off 
me  that  night  instead  of  one  and  going 
out  in  the  sampan  said  he  was  floating 
on  feathers. 

Well,  the  next  morning  Jarge  got 
very  bad  with  a  head  ache  and  begun 
to  burn  up  and  the  old  man  gives  him 


It  appears  from  Liverpool  Jarge's 
veracious  Chronicler  that  Jarge  met 
death  In  several  extraordinary  ways. 

Jarge  Dies  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  man  falls  from  aloft  and  hits 
his  head  on  a  ring  bolt  so  you  can  stick 
your  hand  in  the  hole,  the  old  man  gives 


out  and  he  died. 

A  doctor,  the  old  man  had  aboard 
from  the  consulate,  said  as  near  as  he 
could  make  out  it  was  a  combination 
of  cholera,  tyfus  fever  and  small  pox  1 
that  killed  Jarge.    That  was  the  end  1 
of  .Targe,— practically.    I  put  in  a  claim 
to  the  old  man  for  the  money  Jarge 
had  borrowed  off  me  and  he  give  me 
Jarge's  duffle  but  there  was  nothing  in 
it  worth  saving  but  a  clasp  knife  that 
I  carry  to  this  day  and  a  lot  of  slushy 
letters  wrote  to  him  by  a  girl  named 
,  Myrtle  in  Liverpool  that  I  read  to  the 
him  a  dose  of  salts  and  chucks  him  In  1  dogwatch  when  we  was  in  the  doldrums 
a  bunk  and  lets  nature  take  her  course  j  In  the  China  Sea.    One  of  'em  I  sold 


and  he  gets  well  or  dies,  and  no  doctor 
can  do  any  good. 

I  never  held  With  doctors.    Not  any.  ' 
Nor  women.    Ajid  when  a  sallorman  i 
runs  afoul  one  or  the  other  he's  headed 
for  the  breakers.    When  he  runs  afoul 
both  to  once  he's  on  the  rocks. 

I  mind  the  time  me  and  my  old  .ship- 
mate Liverpool  Jarge.  him  I've  spoke 
of  before,  ships  aboard  the  bark  Kerry- 
gow  out 'of  Frisco  with  general  cargo 
for  the  East  and  a  bad  found  hooker  ; 
.<;he  was  with-a  Yankee  skipper  as  bad  [ 
as  ever  was.    We  was  200  miles  clear  j 
of  the  Midway  islands  when  she  carried  j 
away  her  steering  gear  and  we  floun- 
dered around  in  the  North  Pacific  for  27 
1  days  until  we  rigged  a  jury  rudder  out 
I,!  a  spare  spar  and  limped  into  Yoka-  j 
i  hama  leaking  and  lucky  to  he  there.  , 
We  shipped  a  new  rudder  and  then  there  j 
was  trouble  with  Lloyds  and  it   was  j 
better    than    three    weeks    before    we  | 
'iroviped  down  the  river.  ; 

There  must  have  been  something  the  ] 
'  matter  with  the  old  man   for  he  give  , 
us  shore  leave,  no  end.    Me  and  Jajge 
w'as  flush  with  coin.    I  had  a  piece  of  ! 
:  the   true    Manger,    that    I    had   off  a 
Port   au    Prince   nigger    for    two    bob  i 
.  that  had  it  off  his  father  who  was  98 
!  when  he  died,  scrimsliawed  nicely  to 
show  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  and  all  In 
a  shammy  case  with  a  pocket  a.nd  a 
cord  to  hang  about  the  neck.    A  very 
thefty  piece  of  gear  it  was  to  carry 
gold  in  if  you  had  any,  besides  keep- 
ing the  devils  off.    And  I  had  two  gold 
eagles   won  off  a   faro  bank   on  the 
ivi  ■  irv  coast.    Jarge  had  a  matter  of 
.Im<i  srwrd  Into  the  walstbaofl  of 


for  a  quid  to  the  boson  that  wanted  to 
copy  it  to  send  to  a  wife  he  had  in 
Frisco. 

JOHN  SAVAGE  SHAGHELL.ION 
East  Boston.  1 


SHUBE'RT  THEATRE— "Her  Sol- 
dier Boy,"  a  new  musical  play  in  two 
acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Victor  Leon, 
adapted  by  Rida  Johnson  Young.  Mu- 
sic by  E)mmerlch  Kalman,  with  addi- 
tional numbers  by  Sigmund  Romberg. 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

Alfred  Appledorp  Jack  JfcGowan 

Frantz  Delannay  Frank  Ridge 

Alain  Teniers  John  Cliarles  Thomas 

Marlene  Delaunay  Margaret  Romaine 

Bl-Me  Eliz  Gergely 

Teddy  McLane  Clifton  Crawford 

Monty  Malnwarlng  Cyril  Chadwick 

Disiree  Eleanor  Dawn 

Vitus  Appledorp  Harold  Vizard 

B.Tron  von.Artveldt  Clarence  Harvey 

Amy  Lee  '...Lilian  Tucker 

M.idame  Karoline  Delaunay  Louise  Galloway 

Martin  von  Artveldt  Byrd  Goolsby 

In  this  play  music  and  comedy  are 
happily  combined  in  a  timely  and  mili- 
tary setting.  There  i.s  a  spirited  and 
unusual  prologue.  Soldiers  behind  the 
lines,  "somewhere  in  Belgium,"  are  giv- 
ing an  Impromptu  concert.  There  Is 
much  gaiety  and  boisterous  merriment. 
'Just  such  concerts  are  no  doubt  now 
taking  place  in  Europe  when,  between 
battles  men  seek  a  moment's  forgetful- 
ness  and  diversion. 

The  simple  story  is  quickly  told. 
Young  Frantz  Delaunay  feels  the  pre- 
monition that  he  is  about  to  bo  killed 
In  battle.  He  gives  liis  friend,  Alain 
Teniers.  who  seeTts  to  hearten  him,  to-  i 
kpn  ^  rir  l  messages  for  his  mother  and  i 


sister  at  home. 

J  >elaunay'3  promonition  Is  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  first  act  Alain'  true  to  his  prom- 
lise,  arrives  on  his  mission  at  the  Bel- 
gian village  of  Ghistelle.  Here  he  finds 
lan  American,  "Teddy  ^klcLane,  and  his 
Wrlend,  Monty  Mainwaring,  are  guests 
at  the  Chateau  Delaunay.  He  also  learns 
that  the  agpd  Mme.  Delaunay  is  blind. 
To  save  her  feelings,  he  masquerades 
as  her  son,  and  thus  retards  his  romance 
with  Marlene. 

Mariene's  friend.  Amy  Lee,  who  be- 
comes a  Red  Cross  nurse,  is  also  at  the 
chateau.  Teddy  courts  her  and  speks 
to  inspire  her  with  hero  worship  by  pro- 
cKaiming  his  capture  of  the  protesting 
Monty  as  a  spy. 

The  course  of  true  love  finally  runs 
smoothly  for  both  couples.    One  or  two  j 
minor  characters  flit  through  tlie  scenes,  ; 
Chief  among  them  is  Elsje,  the  Uttle  j 
Dutch  maid,  in  search  of  a  husband. 

The  piece  has  the  advantage  of  being  '■ 
excellently   cast   with   two    singers   of ; 
surpassing  merit.   Miss   Romaine  and  ^ 
Mr.  Thomas  and  a  clever  comedian,  Mr. 
Crawford.  In  the  leading  roles.  . 

Miss  Romaine  sang  with  much  anima-  ■ 
tion  and  beautiful  quality  of  tone  and 
otlierwise  gave  character  to  a  part 
which  made  no  exacting  histrionic  de- 
mands. Mr.  Thomas,  a  stalwart  and 
commanding  figure  in  his  uniform,  used 
his  manly  voice  with  skill  and  displayed 
pleasing  sonority.  His  voice  and  that 
of  Miss  Romaine  were  well  matched  and 
sympathetically  Vlended. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  not  been  seen  here 
to  better  advantage.  He  is  unctuous, 
droll,  liresponslble.  When  alone,  he  fills 
the  stage.  He  is  constantly  amusing  In 
a  spontaneous  manner.  As  Tedd.v,  pur- 
suasively  describing  the  contemplated 
execution  of  the  shuddering  Monty  he 
was  Irresistibly  comic.  His  wooing  of 
Amy  was  whimsical  yet  persistent.  His 
modern  version  of  historical  characters 
excited  laughter.  His  exposition  of  a 
new  dance  step  In  the  second  act  was 
neatly  done. 

Miss  Gergely's  Elsje  was  conspicuous 
among  the  minor  characters.  Her 
aplomb  was  of  the  soubrette  variety. 
She  rriade  her  points  well  and  sang  her 
little  song,  in  an  artless  and  engaging 
manner. 

The  music  Is  unpretentious,  tuneful, 
quickly  forgotten.  The  play  provides 
clean  and  refreshing  entertainment.  A 
large  audience  was  evidently  pleased. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The 
Aborn  English  Opera  Company  in 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  opera 
in  three  acts  based  on  Neapolitan ; 
life;  plot  and  music  by  Ermanzo 
AVolf-P'errari ;  verse  by  C.  Zangarini 
and  E.  Golisciani.  First  performed 
in  this  city  Jan.  17,  1913,  with  Mr. 
Zenatello,  Mme.  Gay,  Mme.  Edvina 
and  Mr.  Marcoux  in  ,the  principal 
roles. 

Gennaro  Salvador*  Giordant(> 

Carmcla  ilarie  Louise  Bigger 

Mallella  Blanca  Soroya  j 

Rafaele  MJllo  Plcco  j 

Biaso  Joseph  Inzerante 

Clcclllo  I/Otils  Derman 

Rocco  Georse  Shields 

Stella  Elsie  Meyer  | 

Concetta  Grace  Baiim 

Grazia  Emilia  SchiU 

For  many  seasons,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, the  Aboms  have  produced  opera 
In  English  at  popular  prices.  In  the 
old  days  they  were  content  to  hold  to 
old  favorite,  tried  and  true  friends,  to 
the  heroic  tenor,  the  florid  soprano  or 
the  villanous  basso.  More  recently  they 
have  added  the  more  modern  operas, 
such  as  "Madam  Butterfly."  "Thais" 
and  "La  Boheme."  And  now  comes 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  scarcely 
four  years  old. 

In  a  sentence  the  opera  tells  the 
tale  of  plundering  to  please  a  wan- 
ton's vanity.  It  is  not  a  pretty  story, 
nor  are  Its  characters  of  high 
morality.  Maliella,  born  in  the  streets 
and  now  full  grown  in  wickedness  and 
insolent  inconstancy,  has  that  inflaming 
beauty  which  attracts  lovers.  Gen- 
naro, a  blacksmith,  is  one  of  these, 
but  not  desired  by  Maliella.  Rafaele, 
buUy,  Camorrist  leader,  but  withal  a 
bit  of  a  dandy,  sees  her  in  the  village 
square,  and  would  possess  her.  She  re- 
pulses him  with  a  hairpin.  Then,  as 
the  procession  of  the  Madonna  passes,  he 
swears  tliat  for  her  sake  he  would  steal 
the  sacred  jewels  that  she  might  adorn 
herself.  Later  she  repeates  to  Gennaro 
the  impious  boast.  Gennaro  goes  forth, 
steals  the  jewels  and  returns  to  find 
Mahella  in  the  arms  of  Rafaele.  Though 
she  accepts  the  fateful  gift  and  the 
amorous  Gennaro.  she  still  longs  for  Ra- 
faele, the  bully. 

These  incidents,  fairly  melodramatic 
make  the   first  two  acts.     The  third 
brings  tlie  grim,  squalid  climax.  Ma- 
liella, for  once  stricken  with  remorse, 
goes  to  Rafaele  in  his  Camorrist  den 
and    confesses    to    Gennaro's  impiety. 
Rafaele,  horrified,  turns  from  her.  Was 
she  not  sacrilegious  in  accepting  the 
gift?      Comes      Gennaro,  distraught, 
crazed  by  thought  of  his  sin.    He,  too.  | 
confesses,   then,  before  a  rude  shrim;  i 
of   the   Virgin,    plunges   a    knife   into  I 
his  heart.   Maliella  rushes  off,  to  throw  | 
herself  into  the  .sea.  ; 

Here,  then,  are  the  incentive.'*  for 
nielodrari.atlc  acting,  for  spf-rtariilar  sf  t - 
til-:--      I    r    I'lll-voiced    .■^iriKi'"'"       '  "  i 
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squnro  : 
fcsllvul  i: 
r  tlitf  \  II  inn  Mui  y.     Tills  is  upccUu  .o, 
liiir(»  (ir.l  .-  liipU'.  with  action  nnd  music 
•     •  1  .U-li.    The  second  art.  with  only  the 
principals  npp^'.arlne.  In  Ormela'a 
with    Neapolitan    music  "off 
•1  1  anon,  movos  more  In 
>•<  ptod  tenets  of  grand 
.  In  Rafaele's  den,  atfaln 
1  matte  nnd  high-pitched. 
<i  performance,  opening 
of  two  weeks,  and  inark- 
peningr  of  the  Boston  Opera 
i>r  the  ninnagement  of  Law- 
.\UCarty,    was    noteworthy  in 
way.<5.    It  revealed  the  ambition  of 
IS.    .\bom  at  itf  climax;  for  they 
produced,  if  "The  Jewels  of  the 
una"  serves  as  saniple,  more  clab- 
ly   than  ever  before.     The  stage 
ITS  were  colorful,  substantial  and 
5    picturesque    and  convincing, 
pals  and  chorus  were  of  finer  cal- 
:han  any  they  have  before  pre- 
.1;   and   in   Mr.   del   Castillo  th^v 
nave  a  cmduotor  who  know.s  his  ti 
■  et  Is  not  blatant  in  its  exploitat 
rhu  audience  filled  the  lower  floor,  n. 
more  spaciou.s  by  substitution  of  a  par- 
t  fnr  the  former  first  tier  boxes;  and 
1  ■  ies  were  fairly  well  occupied. 

1  have  been  filled  as  well, 
lano  was  throughout  the  com- 
p.'lUng  figure.    He  belied  the  purport  ofi 
tils  pretentious  operatic  enterprise  by' 
\nglng  entirely  In  Italian.    Yet  it  can- 
not be  Bald  that  he  offended  thereby. 
Manv   an    opera   given    in   English  is 
My   unintelligible  to  the  audience, 
-i-ly  dramatic,   with  a  wealth  of 
stent  stage  action,  he  dominated  all 
s.  eiies  in  which  he  appeared.    His  was 
fe'enuine  characterization.  Vocally,  he  re- 
sealed   that    mastery   of   tonal  effects 
whi'h  spells  artistry  and  .=anity.  From 
his  first  entrance,  as  a  pallid  visionary, 
to  his  grimly  tragic  suicide,  one  of  the  i 
inotst  realistic  stage  deaths  we  have  ever 
h'iTved,  he  was  admirable. 

.-1    Saroya.  In    order    to  meet  the 
s     demands     of     Wolf-Ferrari's  i 
was  compelled  to  use  her  upper  | 
icgister  almost  to  exhaustion.  At  times.  ; 
therefore,  her  voice  became  shrill  and 
\exatioiis.    It  is  an  exacting  role,  at 
best,  and  aside  from  vocal  robustness 
and  endurance,  needs  an  actress  who 
can  affect    deeply    passionate  moods. 
Miss  Saroya  played  rather  lightly  to 
liiese  moods.   She  was  ratlier  coquettish 
and  "catty." 

Mr.  Picco's  Rafaele  was  excellent  In 
""haracterlzation  and  in  voice.  His  was 
very  g-ood  English,  Indeed,  and  his  in- 
lerpretation  lost  little  thereby.  Miss 
niggers.  In  an  uninteresting  role,  sang 
arefully  and  therefore  safely.  As  has 
I'een  said,  the  minor  parts  and  the 
'  horuses  were  unusually  capable  and  all 
-liowed  the  fruits  of  faithful  stage  direc- 
tion. 

Tonight  and  Saturday  afternoon 
Madam  Butterflv"  will  be  presented. 

"The  r.-:  I'.-    AT    lonna"  will  I- 


CECIL  CUNNINGHAM  GIVES 
COMIC  OPERA  AT  KEITH'S] 

Several  Other  Clever  Nambers] 
Combine  to  Make  Attractive] 
Program  This  Week. 

Few  vatdevllllans  have  essayed  a  one 
■>  ison  comic  opera.    Cecil  Cunningham, 
"melienne  extraordinary,  does  that  as 
!.e  top  liner  of  the  bill  at  K.  F.  Keith's 
•^re   this  v,'eek.   and   In  doing  so 
-   herself  as   versatile  as  she  is 
•  ;que.    She  brings  to  Boston  this 
•  Ic  an  entirely  new  act;  with  songs 
ritten  exclusively  for  her.  After  a  pre- 
minary  song  or   two   she  announces 
iiat  she  will  .sing  a  comic  opera  alone, 
oting  the  parts  as  she  goes.  From  that 
.loment  last  night's  audience  laughed. 

Coming   down    tho   home   stretch  of 
lopularitj-.    crossing   the    wire  almost 
eck  and  neck  with  Miss  Cunningham 
n  the  bill.  Is  the  Avon  Comedy  Four, 
y'.th  en  entirely  new  act.    These  four 
ocalists   and    humorists,    bringing  a 
itchen  scene  from  a  French  restaurant, 
^ve  a  lot  of  funny  talk  and  several  new 
ngs.   Tiie  act  became  as  popular  last 
'cht  as  their  former  act,  "The  Village 

n   Blanchard    brings   to   B.  F. 
^  Theatre  this  week  Edwin  Arden 
•  '   u_  dramatic  comedy.   "Close  Quar- 
■•^rs.      Mr.  Arden.  as  the  private  sec- 
-tary  to   "Dicky"   Brief,    defends  his  f 
.end  9    escapades    with    the    wife    of ; 
-imes  Trent  fUobert  Wayne).    The  act' 
~  fast  and  dramatic,  but  comes  to  a 
■fU-thought  comedy  climax,  as  Trent, 
■rough    a   dra.matic    ruse,    flies  froiB 
rlef  s  apartments,  believing  the  secre- 
ap-  has  murdered  Brief,  while  the  sec-  ' 
f  tary  calls  to  the  Invisible  Brief  Just 
low  tight  quarters  he  has  been  In 
La  Argentina,  oflflclal  dancer  to  the 
aurt  of  Spain,  brings  several  Spanish 
■  •^nces  of  a  whlriwlnd  nature.    This  is 
er  flMt  visit  to  Boston.     Others  who 
•niike  this  week's  bill  one  of  the  best 
;  .Is  season  are  Emily  Francis  Hooper 
nd    Herbert    Marbury    In    song  and 
ance;  Henry  Regal  and  David  Bender 
n  -I  nr^w  t,Uking  and  balancing  act:  "A 
_Mpnkej>d|iartc  HaJi,"  witli 


Three  bti-lndel  Brothers  In  a  short  mu- 
sical re  - t  ! 
i    T'li  motion    pictures    of  a 

)  ITnf  .  battleslilp  are  being  cx- 

l  l'  i  F.   Keith's  Theatre  this 

k.  \  show  the  huge  new  super- 

alnoiiiiht  "Pennsylvania"  passing 
.  ■\\n  the  Kiist  river  and  were  taken  by 
a  dozen  different  cojneras  placed  at 
various  iiolnls  of  vantage  around  the 
river  including  scenes  from  the  ship's! 
fighting  top;  from  the  bridges  above 
looking  Btrnight  down  upon  the  war- 
ship's deck  and  from  various  other 
angles. 


JEWETT  PLAYERS  GIVE 

FAMOUS  JONES  EXPOSE 

"Mrs.    Dane's   Defence"  Especially 

Adapted  to  Local  Actors. 

COI>r..E\'  THKATRE— The  Henry  Jew- 
ett  Players  In  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence;"  a 
play  In  four  acts  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.   The  cast: 

„■!  Mr.  Bnlsom-Porter  „  FJred  W.  Perraain 

.  Mr?.  liiil.'Joni-l'orter  liHtzabpth  Morsim 

Mr.  Jami>B  Risby  Lionel  Cl.  nistcr 

•Mrs.  Dnn.-  Isiiliil  .Morson 

r.ioiK'l  Carteret  I.*on  Gordon 

Daniel  (.\Ir.  Justice)  Carteret  

Canipmn  Miittheivs 

r  Enstney  Gn-lnd.Ts  Morris 

J  iiiut  Colquboun  Beatrice  MlllPr 

Canon  ISousey  LcoiiarJ  CSrey 

Adams  Arthur  Dennis 

Mr.  Fendlck  Leonard  Craske 

,  Wilson  Charles  West 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  delightful  ex- 
pose has  been  played  several  times  in 
this  city,  though  this  was  the  first  per- 
formance In  stock  In  Boston.  Both 
Margaret  Anglin  and  Lena  Ashwell 
'  have  been  seen  here  as  Mrs.  Dane. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  good-sized 
audience  and  there  were  many  curtain 
calls. 

Tho  drama  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  Jewett  players.  Singularly  at  home 
in  the  drawing  room  play,  there  was 
an  ease  and  elegance  to  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  story  is  already  famil- 
iar and  last  evening  the  audience  was 
again  treated    to    the    verbal  thumb- 


-i.UUU.UUU    JUt  U    .W.u    WUUlCIi    ul    llll.^  vUUU- 

try."  And  in  the  second  and  final  act, 
MiS8  Jfargan  t  Homain*;,  the  American 
Red  Cro.s3  nurse  In  the  play,  led  the 
chorus  of  while  and  blue  garbed  nurses 
) with  the  lyric: 

"Won't  you  Join  ns!    'Won't  you  help  as! 

"There  la  al«ay»  room  for  mor«. 

"Our  taiim-i-  Uiiowh  no  country 

"It  U  love  ne  are  liHhtin;,'  for." 

The  banner  which  know  no  country  — 
the  blood  red  cross  on  a  field  of  stiutles.i 
white— was  unfurled. 

Both  tho  inipassloned  plea  of  tho  city 
executive  and  the  winsome  Invitation 
of  the  leading  lady  met  with  a  satisfy- 
ing response  from  the  audience^  judgiiiK 
vfrom  the  hundreds  of  sighed  appllcatlon.s 
'  lo  become  members  of  the  society  which 
wore  filled  out  and  handed  In  to  the  six 
young  women  at  the  door. 

The  theatre  was  decorated  with  Ameri- 
can ll.igs,  Red  Cross  banners  and  tho 
fiag  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  ushers 
and  attendants  wore  Red  Cross  ari?ilot9 
In  honor  of  "Red  Cross  Night"  which 
Increased  the  enrollment  in  the  sockiy 

•   "  lundred  In  I  •  '  <'■■ 
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booking  over  the  Yellow  r.dok  of  .Inly. 
189,"),  we  came  across  a  little  story,  a  ho.s- 
pltal  Incident,  told  by  "Enoch  Arnold 
Bennett."  Why,  o  why,  did  Mr.  Bennett 
drop  the  good  old  name  of  Knocli?  It 
would  go  better  than  Arnold  with  his 
etorles  of  the  pottery  region  and  the 
dwellers  therein.  "Arnold"  suggests 
Benedict  and  Matthew.  Tennyson  did 
not  scorn  the  name  of  Enoch;  he  gave  it 
to  his  sailor  hero '  who  was  rewarded 
with  a  singularly  expensive  funeral  for 
his  self-sacrlflce.  We  cannot  think  of 
Enoch  Hardy,  Enoch  Moore,  Enoch 
.Meredith  or  Enoch  Conrad,  but  Enoch 
Bennett  is  fit  and  proper. 


Only  Fair. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Prof.  Muenster- 
berg  to  say  a  kind  word  In  behalf  of 
Mr.  Edmund  von  Mach. 


The  Hand  of  Glory. 


screwing  of  Mrs.  Dane;  again  there  j  ^s  the  World  Wags- 
was  the  subtly  contrived  expo.se  of  her  |  jn  compiling  vour  -Gallus"  Anthology 
shady  past;  nor  is  the  author  the  less  ^on  j  forget  the  immortal  excerpts  from 
Interesting  and  pertinent  with  his  shafts   "xhe  Hand  of  Glory." 


and  vitriolic  sting.  A,  play  that  is  de 
cidedly  lacking  in  action,  there  Is  the 
dialogue  that  never  falls  to  interest  and 
is  never  preachy. 

Isabel  Merson  was  seen  in  the  uncon- 
genial role  of  Mrs.  Dane.  The  actress 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  undue 
emphasis  in  her  earlier  scenes.  There 
w-as  a  nicely  developed  crescehdo  and 
her  emotional  scene  as  the  confession 
of  her  past  was  wrung  from  her  was 
convincing  and  free  from  hysteria. 

The  Sir  Daniel  of  Cameron  Matthews 
was  a  splendid  bit  of  acting.  He  went 
after  Mrs.  Dane  none  the  less  relentless- 
ly and  always  the  gentleman.  Methodi- 
cal In  manner  and  speech,  there  was 


On  th<>  lone  Me»k  moor,  at  the  midnight  hour. 
Beneath  the  Oallov.n  Tree. 
Hand  In  hand.  Ilie  murderers  stand 
By  one.  by  two.  hv  three! 
"Now  mount  who  list  and  elose  bj-  the  wrist 
Sever  me  qulrkly  the  Dend  Man's  flst ! 
Now  cllmh  who  dare,  where  he  swings  In  air. 
And  pluck  me  Ato  locks  of  the  Dead  Man  s 
hair:" 

'Tis  aw^ll  to  see.  on  that  old  woman's  knee 
The  dead.  shrlTeled  hand,  as  she  clasps  It  with 
glee ! 

.^nd  now,  with  c«re.  the  five  looks  ot  hair  . 
From  the  skull  ot  tho  Gentleman  dangling  up 
there. 

Wlti  the  grease  and  the  fat  of  a  black  torn  cat 
She  hastens  to  mix,  etc..  etc..  etc. 
Dorchester. 

HALLIDAT  WITHERSPOON. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hand  of  any 


always  present  the  suggestion  of  his  [person  dying  a  iolent  deatli  dispells 
reaching  his  objective.  tumors,  such  as  wens  or  swelled  glands. 

Many  others  of  the  cast  gave  excep-  I  If  the  place  affected  is  struck  nine  times 
tionally    good    performances,    notably  '  with  the  hand.    A  halter  v.-herewith  any 


one  has  been  hanged  it  it  be  tied  around 
the  head  will  cure  a  headache.  The  chips 
of  a  gallows  on  which  at  lea.st  one  per- 
son has  been  (.xecuted  will  cure  tho 
ague  or  prevent  it  if  they  .iro  worn  next 
the  skin  or  round  the  neck  in  a  bag. 
For  further  Information  on  this  subject 
(consult  good  old  Dck'.  Evans.  W^as  "the 
hand  of  glorj"  ever  used  by  house- 
breakers In  this  country?  It  stupefies 
those  to  whom  It  is  presented  and  ron- 
,  -  ,      ,  "^^'^"'ders  them  motloriloss,  so  that  they  can- 

Melodrama  in  four  acts  by  J.  i^ot  fire  even  an  ainmonla  pistol.  Here 

1  Is  the  recipe  for  preparing  the  hand.  It 
CoL  Buck  West  c.  Nick  Ptark  i  must  come  from  a  person  that  has  been 

TZ,^t:/^---v/:::::\---'^'^l^'^        ^"-^  «''p°«^f  °"  i'^^  highway. 

I/.rd  .\ngi.a  Trevor  joim  J.  power   "Wrap  It  up  in  a  piece  of  a  shroud  or 

Laily  Cecile  Trevor  Ilelcn  Jackson   winding  sheet,  in  which  let  It  be  well 

Ijid.v  Fnnoos  McKensie  Uneas  Daniel  sQueezed  to  get  out  any  small  amount  of 

Pa'auarr""'""' ■wiiu„™  n  '\v"f  •^"'^?"J  blood  that  may  have  remained  in  It; 
U<Z.t6iie:::.V::-^^^^^  put  U  mto  an  earthen  vessel  with 

zlmat,  saltpetre,  salt  and  long  pepper, 
the  whole  well  powdered;  leave  It  15 
days  in  that  vessel:  then  take  It  out  .and 


Bulsom-Porters  of  Fred  W.  I'ermain 
1  Elizabeth  Merson.  The  former  was 
luisite  in  a  D'Orsayesque  style,  and 
-A  Merson  was  the  irrepressible  scan- 
ner .and  domineering  wife  to  a  nicety 
detail.  Leon-  Gordon  as  tionel  Isuc- 
ru  d^d  admirably  in  visualizing  the  be- 
fogged and  disillusioned  youth.  i 

CASTLE  SQUARE 

CASTLE  SQU.\RE  THEATRE- 
a.s.' 

Mauldin  Feigl. 


ftam  Sorrel 

Howie  

(  liurtrs  

Corpus  Christl 

TutiU  

.1:1  ck  Dallam. . 


Jimm.v  .7udK< 

 Eusene  Beall 

 Bteve  Spear 

..Shadow  llartmnn 
William  Cliatterton 

 Alvah  D.  Sims 

It  was  apparent  at  the  Castle  Square 
yesterday  that  "Texas"  Is  a  play  of 
perennial  fascination.  It  pleases  by  its 
sensational  incidents,  by  it*  moment.s 
of  pathos,  its  frequent  humor.  The 
hero  is  a  young  ranchman,  with  a 
strong,  heroic  soul,  a  ready  wit,  in- 
stant    resources.       There     are  few 


expose  it  to  th^  noontide  sun  in  thQ  doK 
days  till  it  is  th<iroughly  dry;  and  if  the 
sun  is  not  sufficient,  put  In  into  an  oven 
heated  with  fern  and  vervain;  then  com- 
pose a  kind  of  candle  with  the  fat  of  n 
hanged  man.  virgin  wax  and  i?osame  of 
I,apland."  The  hand  of  glory  .?crves  as 
the  candlestick.  There  Is  only  one  rem- 
edy .T gainst  this  charm.  The  hand  i>r 
glory  will  not  take  effect  if  the  house- 


more  absorbing  plays  of  this  kind  on  |  holder  rub  the  threshold  of  the  door  and 


the  American  stage.  The  story  is  real 
the  characters  have  red  blood.  Never 
has  "Texas"  been  given  a  better  pro- 
duction than  that  of  this  year.  Jane 
Ware  l»  an  admirable  Texas  West. 
Louis  Thiel.  who  created  the  role  of 
"Oklahomy"  in  the  original  production 
with  great  success,  is  playing  the  same 
role  In  the  present  company.  "Texas" 
not  only  gives  pleasure;  morality 
pervades  th'^  I'iece. 

RED  CROSS  CALL  AT  SHUBERT 
MEETS  QUICK  RESPONSE 


other  places  through  which  burglars 
tT^lght  enter  with  an  unguent  composed 
of  the  gall  of  a  black  cat.  the  fat  of  a 
white  hen  and  the  blood  of  a  screech 
owl.  but  this  mixture  must  be  prepared 
during  the  dog  days.— Kd. 


Mayor's  Appeal  Seconded  by 
Chorus  Led  by  Miss  Romaine 
with  Flag  Unfurled. 

Mayor  Curley,  at  the  end  ef  the  first  I 
act  of  "Her  Soldier  Boy,"  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre,   last   night,   stood   before  the'l 
cii-tain  ■.,^^.]  pnil:     "i  want  to  see  em- 
'illfl_fl£_tlie  American] 


Official  English. 

As  thp  World  Wags: 

Some  day  I'm  Lcoing  to  write  an  essay 
on   Doctor's  English,  to  be  Illustrated 
with    horrible    examples    taken  from 
these  Mittten  fcr  t>f  decree  of  Ph.  D. 
by  graduate  studcnLs  at  the  univer.sitics 
of   this   enlightene<l    land.     After  this 
essay  shall  come  one  oil  Official  Eng-  Tf, 
I  llsh.  illustrated  v.itli  oxampleK  of  pom-  f^-* 
j  poslly,    verbosity  _;Mid    oiis,-:urltv  from 
I  the  written  and  spoken  utterances  of 
I  legislators,    executives    and    others  in 
,  authority.  The  anArcbic  condition  would 
I  have   the  advant-^^e   of   being  entirely 
'  without  pull.  docs.    Some  fline  ."-ince,  I 
i  cut  from  a  New  York  paper  a  letter 
written    hy   a    Lieutenant-Governor  or 
some  sucii  superfluous  person  to  somc- 
e  In  the  official  life  of  the  state. 


V  .  .   ,.    .   t...  .       "ssion  f,(  honil.:  s'l 
phrases,   .'ui   lnipie=!.«;lve   illuutration  c. 
hovy  thfc  Knsllsh  latigiiagfc'  should  no. 
be  written.   Tlie  newspaper  with  iincon-  j 
sclous  nislice  had  published  it  in  one  of  1 
thos'-  frames  th.-U  ,mc  now  u.=:cd  to  pil-  i 
lory  absurdities  of  the  news,  and  with  I 

It  wer.t  the  picture  of  the  writer,  who  \ 
looked  exactly  as  ho  wrote.    This  gen^ 
I  have  unfortunately  lost,  but  I  have 
one    of    somewhat    like    quality    from  j 
Mayor  Curley,  who  Is  clever  enough  to' 
know  better.    Here  It  Is:  '] 

"I  any  exli  cmcly  desirous  that  a  more 
efficient  system  for  the  conduct  of  the 
activities  now  under  tho  direction  ot 
[the  assessing  department  be  established, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  selection  of  Mr. 
F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  or  some  other 
(equally  eminent  accountant,  to  Introduce 
a  system  of  .accounting  and  efficiency  in 
this  department  would  be  of  great  bcti- 

etv:- 

What  essential  would  the  mayor  hn\  c 
left  out  that  he  has  here  expressed  h.-\(l 
he  written: 

"I  earnestly  wisTi  to  see  a  more  effi- 
cient system  In  the  assessing  depart-  i 
ment.  ond  I  think  that  Mr.  F.  R.  Came-  | 
Kie  Steele,  or  some  equally  eminent  ac- 
countant, might  bring  about  such  Im- 
provement"? 

Mayors  and  things  don't  dare  to 
"think,"  ll^y  hnvi;  to  tell  us  that  they 
are  "ot  an  opinion"— a  fool  phrase.  They 
cannot  persuade  themselves  to  be  brief, 
lest  they  bo  thought  undignified;  they 
don't  "wish"  Ihcy  are  "extremely  de- 
sirous"—another  fool  phrase^  If  public 
officers  would  write  like  human  beings 
Instead  of  stuffed  prophets,  they  would 
save  us  millions  a  year  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  public  printing.  By  the  way, 
I've  seen  little  recent  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive prose  as  good  as  W.  B.  Cabot's 
best  In  his  "In  Northern  Labrador." 
Boston.  TIRED  REVIEWER. 

IVUSS  HELENA  PLEASES 
IN  "MADAMA  BUTTERFLY" 

Aborn  Opera  Company 'Gives  Puc- 
cini's Piece  as  Second  Offering. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE- The  Aborn 
Opera  Company  in  Puccini's  "Madama 
Butterfly."  Ignai/ro  del  Castillo  con- 
ducted.   The  cast: 

rho-rhon-San  Edith  nelena 

Suzuki  Marie  T.oulse  nl„'K»ra 

Pinliertion  Glrsenpe  .vsoaiini 

^Miarplcss  ,  MilJo  I»irro 

Kate  Finkerton  Cr-re  I'.anin 

■  ;oro  Loi'i.;  Derninn 

-  Vinnndori  Oeoige  Shields 

'i'iie  Bonze  Ce'i-.f'  ShleMs 

;  c.iunnlsvioner  Joseph  Interante 

j  Vakuside  (".eorge  I'ullniiiu 

Puccini's  opera  was  the  second  offer- 
j  ing  in  the  repertory  of  the  .\born  Opera 
Company.   There  was  .-i  !.nr  sized  audi- 
ence, though   the  (hcTtre  should  have 
i>een  crowded,  for  hero  is  an  opportunity 
to  hear  grand  opera  coninicndably  pre- 
sented at  iiopular  prices;   nor  are  the 
'ci  formances  outside  the  means  of  those 
>l  slender  purse.    And  this  is  not  nil. 
■If  the  Messis.  ,\l)o' n  are  now  offering 
•)  the  public  ninn\'  of  the  operas  that 
fl  ve  heretofore  been  included  only  In 
he  repertory  of  the  more.,  pretentious 
•ompanles. 
Miss  Helena,  who  essayed  the  role  of 
ho-Cho-San, .    sung     wit.l  irresistible 
charm.    The  singer,  oxer-anxious  in  her 
entrance  number,  forced  her  tones  and 
he  upper  notes   grated.     The  actress 
luickly  lecovered  herself,  and  for  the 
!-cmalndei-  of  the  performance  she  sang 
li'^ntly    and    with    full    tonal  value. 
KIstrio  ilcally.    her    Interpretation  was 
Iways  interesting. 

TI-€   Plnkerton   of  Giuseppe  Agostinl 
•.■    more   interesting    from    the  vocal 
j       :ulpoint.     As  an  actor  he  often  lost 
!        rollsh  one  would  associate  with  an 
1       eiican  naval  officer,  nnd  a  less  con- 
i  i'ltr  Cho-Cho-San  would  be  suspicious. 

'       "o  Plcco  made  all  that  was  possible 
t  of  the  drab  role  of  Sharpless,  both 
'•!illy  and  dramatically. 
Louis    Derman    essayed    the    role  ot 
c,ro.  the  marriage  b|;oker.  in  Gllbertian 
,     vie.     He  might  as  easily  have  been  ^ 
V     lying  Ko-Ko.    This,  notwithstanding  i 
the  fact  that  without  the  conniving  of  j 

J  this  sinister  and  malicious  fellow  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  tragedy. 
'  And  why  should  the  chorus  trot  around 
in  half-measure  gait?  Tho.se  who  know 
j  their  Japan  aver  that  the  Japanese  walk 
;  around  even  as  the  rest  of  us. 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  , 

A  pleasant  concert  was  given  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  evening  by  Guy  Maier 
and  Lee  Pattison,  pi.anists,  assisted  by 
Miss  Josephine  Durrell,  violinist;  Miss 
Anna  Golden,  viola,  and  Miss  Mildred 
Ridley,   "cellist.    The  program  was  as 
follows:   Mozart,   piano  quartet  In  G 
minor   (pianist-  Mr.    Maier);  Debtissy, 
"In  Black  and  White,"  three  pieces  for 
i^K  two    pianos    (now,    first    time  here); 
^  Ravel,  piano  trio  (pianist,  Mr.  Patti- 
son),  and  Aubert's  Minuet  and  Ber- 
ceuse, Arensky's  Scherzo  and  Chabrler's 
"Espana"  for  two  pianos. 
The  performance  of  Mozart's  music 
.j^,  was  clear  and  euphonious.  Occasionally 
In  the  Rondo  Mr.  Maier  lost  poise  In 
speed,  and  daintily  tripping  and  decora- 
tive passages  were  hurried. 

Debussy's  pieces  are  dedicated  to  X 
Ku.=;.scm;i  to   tl'o   iiKiiKirv     or  Lt. 


I. 


"1  i  to  Igor  Stravinsky.  Tliere  is  a  motto 
f(  r  each  piece.    It  has  bet-n  said  oC  late 
t  :  It  Debussy  is  now  echoing  feebly  hla 
■  arller  works.  A  colleague  In  Paris  said 
t-oivie  years  ago  that  Debussy  was  inter- 
est c!  chiefly  In  the  wine  cellar  which 
Ills  .soc-on:l  marriage  had  brought  him. 
An  uncharitable,  and.  probably,  an  un- 
Wiirranted  remark.     It  has  also  been 
s;iJa  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  can- 
cerous affection.   However' this  may  be, 
n-  d  all  will  hope  that  he  is  recover- 
-■.  the  later  piano  pieces  that  we  have 
rd  and  not  to  be  compared  for  orlgl- 
iity  and  beauty  with  the  earlier  ones 
ter  ho  had  escaped  the  influence  of 
;  issenet.   Of  the  ones  played  last  night 
-   first  was   the  most  definite  and 
iracteristic.    The  one  in  memory  of 
-iriot,     with   a  motto     taken  from 
.lion's  "Ballad  Against  the  Enemies 
France,"  seemed  rather  vague,  per- 
ictory.  even  affected,  except  in  the 
roi-c  ending;  perfunctory  in  the  De- 
issyian  vein,  showing  an  attempt  to 
ice  lamentation  in  aJi  unconventional 
nn.    The  third,  with  its  good-natured 

at  Stravinsky,  is  amusing. 
The  "Trio  of  Ravel,"  which  was  com- 
lujsed  about  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
v  i.s  played  here  by  the  Kneisela  last 
l  irch.  "it  Is  one  of  the  finest  works 
the  ultra-modern  school,  poetic,  Im- 
:  amative,  singularly  beautiful  in  lighter 
iiid  graver  moinents. 

There  was  a  large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence, which  e\'ldently  enjoyed  a  pro- 
gram that  was  not  hackneyed,  and  ap- 
precintcd  the  ambitious  endeavors  of 
the  I  '.ayers. 


rtcr  tropic  .suns.    But  in  civ.han  cii-<4es  {, 
fa-^hion  has  been  going  agamst  it  stea.d-. , 
llv  for  the  last  20  y.  ars  or  more,  and  it.s  , 
i  compulsory    growth     by    clean-..haver,  , 
'civilums  on  .ioining  iho  i-.rni>  must  ivn . 
often  gone  against  the  grain.  More  tlian  ; 
one  pattern  has  beeii  .evolved  of  late, 
inrl  the  now  permi^.'^ible  clean  sweep  of 
ilie  razor  over  the  upper  lip  every  mom- 
j  [ng  win  probably  occupy  leas  time  than 

some  of  the  niggling  operations  which 
the  latest  developments  render  neces- 
sary. It  must  always  be  a  moot  point 
whetherthe  moustache  adorjis  the  person 
or  not;  but  the  evidence  of  civilized  hu- 
manity is  on  the  whole  against  it.  It 
was  a  barbarism  in  the  ancient  world- 
witness  the  statue  of  the  dying  gladi- 
ator; it  was  not  until  after  the  Crimea 
that  the  modern  world  came  to  tolerate 
It  in  polite  society.  But  the  soldier  in 
many  countries  and  in  many  ages  has 
worn  It,  either  as  a  syrnbol  of  his  man- 
hood or  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  Neither 
of  these  reasons  for  wearing  it  is  as' 
cogent  as'they  were.  The  hispid  and  the 
horrific  count  for  little  in  practical  war- 
fare, we  are  not  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  Schrecklichkeit  and  the  moustache 
does  not  make  the  man." 

An  old  gentleman  told  us  some  years 
ago  that  when  in  the  middle  Forties  he 
went  back  to  his  home  in  a  Vermont  vil- 
lage sporting  a  mu.stache  and  a  scanty 
beard  his  father  seeing  him  for  the 
fir.st  time  exclaimed  in  a -fit  of  anger: 
"Go  back,  you  goat,  go  back!"  That  was 
in  the  days  when  a  son  addressed  his 
father  in  writing:  "Respected  sir." 


Siio  ii-.Hl  a  government  brand  upon  hat  1: 

Aiiii  another  upon  )\cr  Ipfr. 
So  wliilp  I  shiB  this  Iny.  my  lads 

Vos.  while  I  sinif  lliis  la.v. 
Blip's  liiggsd  fiif  life,  lu  a  foreign  land 

Ton  tlivuNaud  inHcs  awa.v. 

"lias  not  'J.  D.  K.'  got  hl«  Han  anenl 
tlie  !<pani.'3h  Main  from  Charles  Kings-  I 
ley's  'l/ast  Buccaneer"?  ! 

Tt-.a  pli'Dsant  Islo  of  Flows.  ' 

Thut  is  oti  the  .Spanish  Stain. 
There  are  many  variants  ot  the  aons  \ 
"Blow  Ye  Winds."  One  that  was  sune  i 
by  collegians  in  the  Seventies  contained 
the  lines: 

■  She  i»  doing  the  grand  In  a  fllstant  land. 
'JVii  thousand  inilee  away. 


1; 


Our  poem  for  the  day  is  taken' from 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 
Omnibus  Knee. 

(X  Lady  Conductor's  "Complaint.") 
It  Is  a  serious  step  Indeed 

This  twrf-floor  tripping  after  fares; 
TJie  buss  eondurtresses  voii  need 

Are  chorus  ladies,  used  to  stares. 

Sarah  and  the  Falls. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  course  was 
happy  to  spend  her  71st  birthday  "in 
.'America  with  American  people."*  She 
Hdmired  Niagara  Falls  and  thought  the 
rapids  "simply  wonderful."  "r  wotlld  ' 
never  tlie  of  them."  Xo  doubt  she  hn<; 
been  photographed  in  the  act  of  wonder- 
ing. Her  emotion  is  equalled  onlv  by 
Iho  unknown  poet  who,  overcome  bv 
the  mass  and  rush  of  waters,  burst  out 
'n  fine  frenzy: 

Niagara,  Xiagara, 

You  are  a  staggerer. 

Pill  Makers  and  Takers. 

.==ir   Joseph    Beecham   is   dead  Hfs 
father   founded    a   great   pill  industry 
whien  .Sir  Joseph  continued  until  Deatii  i 
mocked  at  his  pill.s.      sir  Joseph's  son 
tMr   Thomas,    conducts    orchestral  con- 
>  erts  and  operas.    He  married  an  Ameri- 
c.in.  Miss  Utica  C.  Welles  of  New  York 
(AH  jokes  on  "no  pent-up  Utica"  are 
barred. ) 

Sir  losephr  Sir  Thomas!  Thus  does 
the  English  government  honor  makers 

■f  pills  and  rank  them  with  brewers  and 
pl.iy  actors.  In  this  country  the  com- 
pounder of  a  celebrated  pill  attempted 
to  run  for  Congress  and  thus  incited 

NVarrlngton'  to  write  a  stinging  arti'cle 
r..r  the  Springfield  Republican 

If  there  were  famous  pill  makers  so 
'here  were  famoi>s  swallowers  of  pills 
We  like  to  think  of  Mr.  .Samuel  Jessup' 
nn  ■•opulent  grazier,"  who  died  in  1817 
H  "^^^''"Ston,  aged  sixty-five.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  was  sued  bv 
Hn  apothecary.  The  evidence  showed 
isio\i"  from  1791  to 

1812  Mr.  Jessup  had  taken  •:2fi  934  niiis 
supplied  by  a  respectable  apothecary  at 
Bottesford.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  2 
pills  each  day;  but  in  the  last  five 
years  preceding  ISlG,  he  took  the  pills 
the  rate  of  78  a  day.  and  in  1814  l  e 

7m  hnmtY'^^  P"t  down 

tO.WO  bottles  of  "mixture,   and  juleps 
and  electuaries."  Nevertheless,  he  lived 
lo  be  6o  years  old.   Peace  has  fts  heroes 
There  are  persons  who  scoff  at  nllk' 

Thomas   Hood's   "Ode  to   Dr.   Hahne- ' 
mann,  the  Homoeopathist"  •  ^•»""e^ 
Is  t  good  adTTit-e  for  Kastronon.le'llls 
When  Indigestion's  face  with  nain  u',-r„„  n 
To  ,.r.v,  -Discard  those  Pci'lst'a lt?r  ri  r"""^' 
TaUe  a  hard^dumpllug?"  ' 


An  Appreciation. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  of 
the  music  of  "So  Long  Letty"  that  it  is 
"just  the  kind  of  stuff  that  the  'p'fess' 
who  presides  at  the  piano  (with  his  hat 
on)  has  been  playing  for  the  boys  in  the 
back  room  night  after  night." 


Another  Weary  One. 

.\3  the  World  Wags: 

Good  for  "Tired  Reviewer  :  Like 
Walt  Whitman,  I  whoop,  I  exult,  and 
hereby  rally  to  the  standard  of  King's 
Jilnglish.  Let  us  call  for  recruits!  Let 
us  lake  action!  Let  us  jnake' ourselves 
known  through  all  England  and  Amer-* 
lea  by  one  last  desperate  thrust  against  , 
evasion  and  tautolog.v. 

l^"or  myself  I  hope,  if  I  prove  worthy, 
to  command  the  legal  drive.  Kight 
hours  a  day  I  sit  at  present  forced  to 
read  these  things:  • 

".•\s  to  the  amount  of  compensation  . 
jvhich  claimant  is  entitled  to  receive, 
the  board  is  dispos^ed  to  believe  that  the 
committee  of  arbitration  has  adjudged 
that  <iuestion  rightly,  and  that  the 
^moun-t  fixed  in  and  by  the 'award  of 
;  said  committee  of  arbitration  Is  just 
!  and  correct.  It  is  therefore  ordered, 
adjudged  and  decreed" — 

Ee-yah!  ROBERT  W.  ■MORSE. 

Andover. 


Eagerly  Anticipated. 

.\s  the  World  Wags : 

Some  time  I'll  tell  you  the  tale  of  my 
old  .=  hlpmate,  Liverpool  Jarge,  and  how 
he  comes  nigh  getting  hung  from  the 
yard  arm  of  the  good  ship  Belgian 
Prince,  but  escaped  through  being  shot 
down  by  the  skipper,  one  Meatnose 
Tl  nnpson.  as  liad  as  ever  was. 

.TOHN  SAVAGE  SHAGHELLION. 

]  ^ist  Boston. 


Familiar  Phrases, 

to'^^  writle:.'""'"^^  — 
".\  glance  at  the  map  will  show  " 


"LUCIA  DI LAMMERMOOR" 
AT  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

Largo  House  Enjoys  Performance  of 
the  Aborn  Company. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Abom 
Grand  Opera  Company  In  Donizetti's 
"Luda  dl  Lammermoor."    The  cast: 

Lord  Edgar  of  Ravenswood  

„,    .„  Giuseppe  Agostinl 

Sir  Henry  Ashton  MlUo  Piece 

Lucy  Ashton  Edith  Helena 

Sir  Arthur  Bucklaw  Louis  Derman 

BIde-the-Bent  George  ShleldF 

Norman  Joseph  Interante 

•'^"'■e  Grace  Baum 

Donizetti's  opera  yields  to  none  in 
popular  favor.  A  good-sized  audience 
enjoyed  the  performance  last  evening. 
.Mr.  Castillo  conducted. 

Miss  Helena's  performance  wa«  In- 
teresting from  many  viewpoints.  She 
broke"  away  from  traditional  methods 
in  the  mad  scene. 

Giuseppe  Agostinl  -jyas  a  romantic 
Edgar.  All  the  principals  gave  pleas- 
ure and  the  chorus  added  to  the  Impres- 
siveness  of  the  sextet. 

Owing  to  Insistent  demands  that  the 
Aborn  English  Grand  Opera  Company 
give  at  least  one  performance  of  "Faust" 
during  their  fortnight's  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  Messrs,  Aborn 
have  decided  to  give  only  one  more  per- 
formance of  "Madame  Butterfly,"  which 
will  be  presented  for  the  last  time  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Oct  28.  In  place 
of  "Madame  Butterfly,"  which  was  the 
original  bill  for  Friday  nlgiht  of  naxt 
week  they  will  present  "Faust"  Salva- 
tore  Giordano  will  enact  the  title  role 
with  George  Shields  as  MophlstopWles, 
MlUo  Ploco  blu  "Valentine,  Lillian  Eu- 
Ibank  as  Slebal,  Blanca  Saroya  as  Mar- 
jguerlte,  Josaph  Interante  as  Wagnar  ■ 
and  Mario  Louise  Blggers  ae  Martha. 
Ignacio  Del  Castillo  will  conduct 

There  la  no  change  In  the  caat  of 
"Madame  Butterfly"  from  that  origi- 
nally published 


The  Unsettled  Main. 

As  the  World  Wag.=  : 

The  Spaniards  had  little  to  do  with  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  and  I 

have  ne vei^^een  tfiem"  refSfeff  to  as  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  Main  by  past  or 
present  writers  who  have  known  the 
V\;est  Indies  intimately.  The  present- 
day  traders  of  the  Caribbean  u-se  the 
term  '.Spanish  !Main'  in  speaking  of  that 
part  of  the  South  American  coa.st,  which 
run.-;  from  Trinidad  to  Panama,  which, 
in  the  old  days,  was  called  Veragua  bv 
the  Spaniards.  Anthony  Trollope  makes 
this  distinction  in  his  book,  "The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main."  (1862.) 
I  FREDERIC  A.  FENGER. 

1   Chestnut  Hill. 


Mishyphenatos. 

1  I','    World  Wags: 

What's  all  this  gabble  about  one  Jerry 
O'Leary  cohabiting  with  Charles  Evans 
Hugheis?  .Somehow  a  Republican  irish- 
iman  always  reminds  me  of  a  Democratic 
Colored  gentleman.  Each  failed  to  act 
Jiis  part  naturally  or  gracefullv.  Where 
i«  our  old  friends.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  in 
tills  crisis.'      OBADIAH  WILLIAMS. 

Kmokline. 


The  Klve.-^:  .Scout' 
Hachensoellner,,  Se  ,.i-!<  ; 
pare.  Chanson  Trisle,  Lo  Alan.-lr  dc- 
Itosamonde:  Haydn,  "My  Mother  Bids 
Me  Bind  My  Hair";  Strauss,  Cacille; 
Oretchanlnov,  Slumber  Song;  Poldow- 
skl.  L'lleurc  Exquise;  Daniels,  In  the 
Dark. 

Miss  Frank's  choice  of  English  gongs 
showed  a  queptlonable  taste.  Those  by 
White,  Foster  and  Salter  are  cheap,  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention.  Daniels's 
"Tn  the  Dark"  is  out  of  place  in  a  re- 
cital, though  excellently  adapted  for  the 
purpo.ses  of  a  music  hall.  It  was  the 
more  incongruous  as  the  closing  number 
and  following  Poldowskl'.s  chaming  set- 
ting of  "L'Heure  Exquise."  Otherwise 
the  program  was  pleasing  and  uncon- 
ventional. 

Mi.ss  Frank-  sings  Intelligently  and 
with  taste.  Her  light  voice  is  effective 
in  sustained  passages.  It  has  body  and 
britllance  in  emotional  outbursts.  Al- 
though her  phraflng  is  musical,  she  has 
not  yet  learned  to  control  her  breathing 
so  that  tliere  will  be  the  necessary  re- 
serve. Of  an  emotional  nature  the  sing- 
er's Intensity  sometimes  marred  the  qual- 
ity of  her  tones.  At  times  they  were 
pinched  and  nasal,  at  times  shrill.  The 
^  intonation  sometimes  wabbled.  ; 

Miss  Frank's  diction  Is  good, her  enun- 
ciation  delightfully   clean   In   English,  ! 
iFrench,  German  and  Italian.    As  an  In- 
tterpreter  she  Is  already  Interesting,  for  I 
{she    has    imagination.      In    Colburn's  ' 
"Rueckzug,"    which    has    atmosphere,  | 
genuine  distinction,  she  ■was  successful  | 
in  suggesting  the  melancholy  expressed 
by  poet  and  composer.    In  Wolf's  "Der  ' 
I  Gaertner"  and   "Auf  EIn  altes  Blld,"  i 
j  there  was  ^effective  contrast.    The  two  1 
,  songs    In   Italian,    Duparc's   "Chanson  | 
jTrlste,"    Gretchaninov's   slumber  song.' 
were  finely  sung.  Varying  emotions  elo- 
quently voiced. 

In  every  way  Miss  Frank  shows  prom- 
ise. She  should  strive  to  Increase  the 
volume  and  richness  of  her  voice,  not 
by  forcing,  ljut  by  gaining  a  firmer  con- 
trol of  breath. 


The  Comic  Times. 

Paragraph  1696  of  the  Kings  regu- 
lations read  :  "The  hair  of  the  head  will 
be  kept  .short.  The  chin  and  under  lii 
will  l)e  .shaved,  but  not  the  upper  li, 
/hlskers,  if  worn,  will  be  ot  moderate 
entiith. 

On  Oct.  G  an  army  order  was  issued 
Iro.  ting  that  the  words  "but  not  th^ 
PDcr  Hp"  be  delated.  "'^ 
The  London  Times  comments  on  this 
nior  in  so  serious  a  manner  that  we 
•UM'O.  t  the  writer  ot  being  an  uncon- 
clous  humorist.    The  whole  Raragranli 
3  worth  reading  :  ^ 
"Th.it  the  moustache    should  now  no 
on'.;<  r  be  compul.sory  in  the  army  may 
•.onio  a.s  a  surprl.se  to  the  older,  and  as 
i  rllef  to  some  of  the  younger,  mem 
)ci.'.  of  the  ser.vlcc.  Though  not,  as  hi.s- 
shows,  an  !incient  institution  It 
become,  sufficiently  •  timu-bonored 
"  the  Biitish  soldier 

I  it  was  the  newly  \)oiiied  ploueh 
iilhful  _w|sp^  of  ^straw-folorcf 


or-, 
ad 


"S.  H."  of  Westminster  writes: 
"While  your  correspondent  'J-.  I'.  K. 
i.s  in  all  probability  right  as  regards  the 
loc.ition  of  the  Spanish  3Iain,  T  think 
his  memory  is  .at  fault  in  quoting  the 
old  song,  'Blow  Ye  Winds.'   As  I  i'  . 
it,  it  is  as  follows  ana  refers  to  Au.s 
tralia: 

1  woiiUl  that  I  were  a  boatswain  bold. 

Or  only  a  Boml>adicr, 
I'd  build  ni"  .1  1>oat,  and  »et  It  afloat  j 
And  straight  for  my  true  love  steer.  i 
,VnM  ittrnight  for  my  true  Iotc  steer,  my  boys,  i 

VVbero  the  uportive  dolphins  play, 
.\u<l  the  ivliales  and  sharks  are  klcHni  np 
their  larks 
'Ici    fU'.iisiind  miles  away. 

fhorus.       ^  i 
l-.i.m  ye  n  ImU  In  the  mortitng 
Wow  ye  windK.  ye.  ho: 
I'll  Ktny  iio  more  on  Kngland's  »borc 
S"  let-  the  nin.'tic  pla.v. 

r  rt'  by  the  niorninic  Ir.-iln  | 

I  rii'-«  th"  raging  iii;iin. 
1       I  -Ml'  bound  for  my  "Wii  Inin  Iots  i 


Mistranslations. 

As  tho  World  Wdgs: 
j  Anent  the  paragraph  on  "Translators" 
ill  ."\Ionday'3  issue.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
I  some  one  has  not  attempted  an  anthol- 
o;;y  of  curious  mistranslations  There  % 
r-i'?  many  beautiful  fragments  extant 
more  or  les.'s  apocryphal,  such  as  "cav- 
.  iry'  for  "hors  de  combat";  and  tho 
I  Nmese  dialects,  in  which  the  meaning 
I'r  a  phrase  is  utterly  changed  by  the 
iiKIection  or  tone  of  voice,  liave  caused 
anguish  to  many  a  missionary.  But  for 
a  true  instance,  I  would  select  the  lales 
of  Maupassant,  edited  bv  a  noted  Har- 
vard profes.sor.  and  published  in  \Z  vol- 
of  Kngli.sh  which  will- richly  re- 
i  •  I  10  explorer  who.  cares  to  com- 
I  .  rr  (ho  original  French  with  the  "Har- 
,  "-anslation.    For  a  .starter,  take 

young  rake  who  Invites  a  woman  to 

hL^  r**'^'   ''^"^  gallantly 

s  her  to  join  him  in  "an  anerient" 
'  -.peritif  in  the  original).  A.s  th^  low 
common  people  say.  "Can  vqu  beat  itr' 

There  i.s  a  remarkable  translation  in 
the  first  American  libretto  of  "II  Trova 
tore,'-  The  Italian  stage  d  reetion" 
"Tutt.  s.  ondono  alia  rinfusa  giu  pe^K 
China:  tratto,  tratto,  e  .sempre  a  ma- 
glor  distanza,  odese  II  coro  canto,"  was 

di.->orJc,-,  and  ever  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance are  heard  singing  to  tho  Chinese 
tratto-tratto."— Ed.  -  ^-Ill^ese 


Exclusive. 

On  Uie  envelope  of  the  Imperial  Laun. 
dry  Company  of  Birmingham,  Ala.— the 
envelope  is  stamped  Birmingham,  Oct 
7— we  read : 

sively/-  — ^''"'^  Exclu- 

IMISS  ETHEL  FRANK  GIVES 
RECITAL  INJORDAN  HALL 

Young    Singer   of    Promise  Makes 
Good  Impression. 

Jri,.-5  Kthel  Frank,  .soprano,  g.ivo  a  ' 
recital  in  Jordan  Malljast  evening.  Mrs. 
Maiy  Shaw  Swain  was  the  acpompan-  ; 
Ist.  The  program  -was  as  Volio-ivs-  - 
White,  .1  Finland  Love  .^ong;  Colbum!  % 
Rueckzug:  Foster.  The  Little  Ghoate-  ■ 
Hugo  Wolf,  Der  Gaertner.  Auf  Hri  nHc^  ' 
RIM.  lOr  ists:  Salter,  Tho  .^ontb  v> 


ABORN  COMPANY  PRESENTS 
I       "SAMSON  AND  DELILAH" 

{  Admirable  Singing  of  Miss  Eubank 

j  Features  Performance. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Th©  Abom  I 
Grand  Opera  Company,  In  Saint-Saens's 
"Samson  and  Delilah."  Mr.  Castillo  con- 
ducted.  The  cast: 

Delilah  UUlan  Enliank 

Ra.nson...  Pausto  Caetellanl 

High  Priest  of  Dagon  LouIb  D'Anjrelo 

.Miimelech  Joseph  Interante 

.\n  Old  Hebrew  George  Shields 

riiilistine  Messenger  15.  Cantor 

f  irst  Philistine  LouU  Derman 

Second  phillstlue.  .John  Goldman 

Last  evening's  performance  was  the 
fn  .sl  heard  in  this  city  at  popular  prices. 
There  was  a  good-sized  audience  and 
many  curtain  calls. 

•  Fausto  Castellanl  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  during  the.  engagement.  The 
s-inger  is  by  nature  physically  fitted  for 
the  role.  Tho  possessor  of  a  robust  or- 
gan, there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
great  reserve,  but  his  voice  is  often  tsn- 
musical,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
wobble. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  perform- 
I  aiice  was  the  admirable  Delilah  of  Lil- 
(  llan  Eubank.    She  sang  as  if  enjojiug 
the  role. 

The  remainder  of  th«  east  8*v«  liitor- 
Mtlac  perform ancea. 

MRP  CONCERT! 

By  PHILIP  HALE? 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  .Sym- 
phony orchestra,  D.'.  Muck  -conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon-  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  af?  fol-  ' 
lows :  Schvrmann,  Symphony  No.  :;, 
"Rhenish"  ;  Wagner,  Isolde's  Narrative, 
Act  T.  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  ;  Beet- 
hoven. Grand  Fugue,  Op.  133  (originally 
for  string  quartet,  played  by  all  the 
strings)  ;  AVagner,  Prelude  and  Isolde's 
I.,ove-Death.  Mme.  Johanna  Gadski  was 
the  singer. 

I'he  symphony  had  not  been  played  at 
these  concerts  since  1910,  when  it  wa.s 
performed  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anni-.'ersary  of  Schumann's  birth 
Thlr  iiiusic  has  not  tho  buoyancjf  and 
e.xuUing  rush  of  Schumann's  first  sym- 
phony or  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  one 
In  D  minor.  Nor  are  there  pages  equal 
in  sheer  beauty  to  those  of  the  Adagio 
in  the  second  symphony.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  last  justify  the  remark  of 
Vincent  d'Indy:  "While  genius  is  shown 
in  .Schumann's  works  that  are  short  and 
of  simple  ccnstructlon,  he  found  himself 
out  of,  his  depth  when  he  attempted  to 
rear  a  musical  monument.  Lack  of  thor- 
ough education  left  iiim  to  he  guided  by 
sentiment  alone."  The  second  movement 
expi  osseii  a  sort  of  clumsy  joviality.  The 
third  might  be  a  pretty  piano  piece  Oiat 
had  been  orchestrated.  The  fourth 
movement,  the  "cathedral  scene,"  is  the 
,imost  impressive  portion  of  the  sym- 
phony. Here  we  have  lofty  ideas  and  ,a 
.■solemn,  ecclesiastical  mood  befitting  a 
orL-r  .tis  ceremony  of  the  holy  church. 

peculiar  genius  of  Schumann  i.s 
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■te  a  forniidaMe  fuRue 
tiI-<  ntrlnK  quartet  of 

•  l  was  first  pi  1- 

afio    this  I 
publisher.  An. I ;  1 
1  iet-Uioven  to  write  aj\- 
r,o  fiiniit!  w«d  rfrforme<l 
.Isel  f|iiiiiiot  In  ISC'?.  It 
\  hy  itU  the  orrhestral 
V.>rk   at   1'.  Thoodoro 
a  111  Chlcuno  at  a 

•  1  orchestra. 

t      ilioveu  n)ay  Interest 
-  a  «i<«:imen  of  fiiRal  writlnp. 
qiiartft  it  has  little  or  no 
.     charm.    The  greater  number 
-r.s  «ro  dull  when  the.v  aro  not 
wb.n  fho  riukIc  Is  played  by  all 
1  orchestr.i  the  Inhi^rent 
rifled.   The  hearer' .s  only 


iliiK  with  all  their  might  and  main, 
low  well  they  keep  tof,ether:" 

'        ot  April  Mr. ' 

then  conductor  of  the ' 
iiy  Orchestra,  conducted 
.Mot<j  Perpetuo.''  played,  as  j. 
•1  stated,  by  32  violins.  The; 
ooil  In  an  Imposing  row.    W'o  ' 
■  iiit/nber  the  occasion  well.    The  sight  ' 

■  f  32  men  doing  the  work  of  one  excited  , 

■i.>o  to  frenzy.    This  clap-trap  j 
i ,  which  should  havo  been 
•1    by    the    illumination  of 
i  liKlits,  provoked  the  heartiest  ap-.' 

•  of  the  season  of  'SS-'i^f*.    Tester- , 

players,  with  the  e.voeption  of 
Jble  basse.?,  remained  .seated.  The' 
•e  made  no  ardent  demonstration 
V  lit  or  approval.   Perhaps  if  the 
'  stood  there  might  have  been 
■n  of  at  least  moderate  rap- 

Jt  has  often  been  said  that  Dr.  Miirk^ 
'  ■!  not  favor  extracts  from  the  AVag- , 
.  rian  music  dramas  at  Svniphony  con-; 
rtfl.    It  wna  the  more  surprising  to ! 
iid  on  the  program  Isolde's  storv  of  • 

■  r  adventure  with  Tristan.  The  niu.slc  i 
«es  much  of  Its  slgnitlcance  and  effe' t' 

■  hen  it  la  taken  from  the  stage,  with- 1 
It  thought  of  the  scenes  that  have' 
-ne  before,  without  sight  of  the  ship, 
ithout  the  appropriate  dramatic  action, 
ime.  GadskI  wa.s  last  heard  at  these' 
oncerts  in  l£ift3.    During  the  n  years 

has  gained  in  variety  of  expression,  ' 
t'^nl  accuracy  and  in  the  art  of  tonal  ^ 
■ '-'     Yesterday   she   was   vocally  i 
-.oosea.   Her  performance  on  the  I 
was    excellent.     Only   now   and  i 
•  n  did  ^he  indulge  In  the  exploslvene.<!3 
'  dear  to  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
an  singers  that  have  visited  ue  or  been  ' 

•  ard  in  German  opera  houses.  Only 
w  and  then  did  .she  sing  consonants  i 
tead  of  vowels.  At  a  Symphony  con- 

rt  -we  prefer  to   hear  Isolde's  final  ' 

•  !ayed  as  an  orchestral  transcrlp- 

inatttr  how  competent  and  emo- 
'.  ne  singer  may  be  who  is  chosen 
iiup?rsonate  the  heroine  in  orthodox 
'icert  dress. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
9  orchestra  will  he  out  of  town  next  ^ 

•  ek.  The  program  for  Nov.  10  and  11  [ 
ill  be  as  follows:   Brahms,  Symphony, 

■  1.    1;    Rinisky-Korsakoff,  Symphonic' 

"Scheh<^nzade." 


tore: 

(Jllrrn  Wlllirlnilnn  Una  a  tii  . 

Ilf  oiiihv  ov-ifiTT*  with  II  Bti».k, 

Fler  i;ii\vn's  ■•■it  low.  iin<l  not  too  tielif.  f 

.\nd  tbos<-  tiKiI  !<Up  »lir  iliiilii  at  uigbi. 

Tlie  de.«crlptlon  of  the  Kmperor  \Vil\-| 
lam  takes  u.s  hack  to  student  days  in' 
Ilerlln  whi'ii  the  old  Kmperor  was  on 
throne,  and  his  gi-and.son,  the  pres- 
Kmperor.  was  talked  about  liglitl>, 
cuntt  mptuou.sly.  in  fact,  by  honest  Ger- 
mans in  restaurant.^  and  beer  houses. 

Uiit  K«lf  >■  Wllllnm  Ik  thp  ln-st. 

llr  ilrlhM.-s  <Kilini>iil  .lowii  Ills  vest. 

Hi-  en  t  fs  I'llcll  wiiitPr  with  :l  Hlioop. 

.\ml  restv  1;)m  plUnv  In  tl\p  j^oilp. 
In  those  ;,'ood  old  days  in  Germany 
swacgerinfT  army  officers  at  table  d'hote 
combed  their  mustaches  and  brushed 
their  hair  over  the  soup  plate,  and 
thought  themselves  the  more  irresistible. 


EDITH  HELENA  PLEASES 
AS  ELSA  IN  "LOHENGRIN' 

Performance  by  Members  of  Aborr 
Company  Generally  Good. 
'  liOhengrln"  was  produ.'ed  last  night 
the    Boston   Opera    House    by  the 
m  '  Opera    Compnny.     with  Ei'.ith 
.ena  as  the  Qsa.  Sig.   Agosfni  the 
Lohengrin.   Lillian   Eubank   the  Ortrud 
and  Ix>uls  D'Angelo  the  Telramund  It 
•      the  third  appearance  of  .Miss  Helena 
:  ^    week   ard   as   Elsa   she    was  es- 
lally  satisfactory. 

arring  a  trl  le  of  raggedrvess  in  the 
nen's  choru;  In  the  fnmed  wedding 
irch.  there  was  no  jarring  note,  and 
;  ,e  ensemble  work  of  the  male  e'lorus, 
particularly  In  the  first  act,  was  unuj- 
ual'.y  good.   The  vo'ces  of  Sig.  \gostin' 
and  Miss  Helena  were  rema-Vably  fitted 
.  to  each  other  In  their  duet.-s.  Josi  ph  In- 1 
-ante  as  the  Herald  was  also  in  ex- 1 
lent  voice.  The  acting  on  the  part  of' 
principals  in  the  company  now  slng- 
;  here  deserves  mention,  (or  there  Is 
no  striving    for  effect,  no  over-doing, 
while  the:  •  la  attontion  given   to  the 
little  df  talis  so  often  overlooked. 

For  the  matinee  today  "  Madam  But- 
ter'^y"  will  be  repeated,  with  Blanc* 
Saroya  In  the  name  role.  "II  Trovat'ire" 
will  be  sung  tonight,  with  Miss  He: ena 
as  the  Leonora. 


nge  and  Surprising  Table  :Manners 
ihe  Crowned  Heads  of  Kurope,"  de- 
ibed  in  15  verses  by  Robert  Palfrey 

.  ■•    V.    A      Vh     T ..    The   ITr  :  r,I,l  t.  ib- 


A  Note  on  Venison. 

Venison  lins  been  selling  in  the  T..on- 
don  market  as  low  as  12  cents  a  pound. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  suggests  that  the 
lord  mayor,  whose  banquet  this  year  is 
to  be  "modest."  substitute  venison  prop- 
erly jugsed  or  roasted  for  turtle  and  thus 
advertise   "a   now  somewhat  neglected 
food  that  could  with  advantage  be  niori 
!  extensively  used."     Another  writer  for 
the  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  that  venison 
'  as  a  plain  roast  Is  not  an  interesting 
dish.    ''It  Is  one  of  those  foods  that  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  'fixings'  and  the 
fixings  nowadays  seriously  nm  up  the 
cost.    \ATien  you  have  paid  for  a  pot  of 
red   currant   jelly   to   go   with   it  you 
haven't  saved  much.    In  the  days  when 
venison  was  an  aristocratic  food  it  was 
served  with  all  manner  of  sauces,  either 
>  piquant  or  sweet,  into  the  composition 
o'  which  wine  entered,  and  the  venison 
pasty  of  romance  and  the  baronial  hall 
was  re-enforced  with  spices,  unlimited 
eggs,   and   boned   pheasants  and  part- 
ridges.   People  who  have  been  trying  it 
recently  for  the  first  time  are  not — well, 
'enthusiastic  about  it." 
'     A  correspondent   replies  that  expen- 
j  sive  fixings  are  not  necessary.     "It  is, 
;  indeed,  quite  a  tasty  dish  with  veal  or 
!  sage  and  onion  stuffing,  onion  sauce,  or 
made  into  a  pie  or  pasty  with  slices  of 
;  bacoTi."    He  advises  roasting  on  an  old- 
I  fashioned  spit  before  the  fire  and  care- 
,  ful  basting.     We  regret  this  correspon- 
I  dent's  \ise  of  the  word  "tasty."  Not  be- 
{  cause  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  says 
I  that   the   word   is   now   colloquial  and 
I  dialectal.     With   tlie  meaning,   tasteful  i 
lor  elegant.  Goldsmith  used  it:  but  listen; 
'  to  Coleridge :   "I   wish   I  could  find  a  j 
more  familiar  word  thaan  aesthetic.  To| 
I  be  sure,  there  is  tasty  ;  but  that  has  been 
lions  ago  emasculated  for  all  unwortliy 
I  uses  by  milliners,  tailors  and  dandies." 
i  This     was     written     in     1S21  Tasty, 
I  meaning  appetizing  or  savory,  disquali- 
!  fles   tlie   dish   to   which   it  is  applied, 
i  Let    them    say    in    Devonshire  "Wor 
i  the  tea  to  your  liking? Twas  tasty 
I  tea."    I>et  them   in   Cornwall   exclaim : 
"Brave  and  tasty  these  onions  are."  Dr. 
j  Wright,  discussing  the  word  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Dialect  Dialionary"  notes  the  fact 
j  that  it  is  used  in  America.    Those  who 
!  think  venison  a  "tasty"  dish  probably 
j  pronounce  the  word  in  three  .syllables 
'  and  wear  "pants." 

As  for  venison,  let  us  listen  to  Robert 
Burton:  "All  venison  is  melanelioly,  and 
'  begets  bad  blood:  a  pleasant  meat;  in 
great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more 
parks  in  England  than  there  are  in  all 
l-^urope  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts 
"Pis  somewhat  better  hunted  than  other- 
wise, and  well  prepared  b.v  '.•ookcr>':  biit 
gerferally  bad.  and  seldom  to  be  used." 

The  correspondents  quoted  do  not  re- 
■  ler  to  Burton,  nor  do  they  allude  lo  a 
•  curious  theor.v  advanced  b.v  .Sir  Kenelm 
Diyby  in  bis  discourse  on  "Sympathy";! 
that  the  \enison  wliich    in    .luly  and 
.\ugust  is  put  into  earthern  pots  to  last 
the  whole  jear.  is  difficult  lo  be  pre- 
served^ during  those  particular  n\ontlis 
,  which  art  called  tence-month.s:  but  wbcn 
.  (hat  period  Is  passed,  nothing  is  so  easy 
IcLS  to  keep  It  "gustful"  during  the  whole 

ye.ar  after.  For  there  is  a  sympathy  b''- 
tween  the  potted  meat  and  "its  friends 
and  relations,  courting  and  capering 
about  in  its  native  park." 


A  Compliment  to  Boston. 

M.  Pierre  Kohler  in  his  hook  on  Mme 
de  Stael,  published  recently  In  Lausanne 
tells  of  his  finding  the  entry  of  the  bap-  |: 
tism  of  a  son  to  Theodore  Giles,  Boston.  |j 
Mass..  and  Henriette  (nee  Preston),  his  |j 
wife,  born  in  1812.   M.  Kohler  identifies;! 
this  child  as  I.ouis  Alphonse  Rocca.  the  i 
son  of  John  Ro<  ca  and  Mme.  de  Stael,  j 
for  whom  fictitious  parents  had  to  be' 
found,  as  tlie  parents  were  not  married,  ' 
I  secretly,  until  1816.   How  did  they  hap- i 
pen  to  think  of  one  Giles  in  Boston  as 
,  the  putative  fatlier? 


Beecham's  Church  Adv. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  humorous  reference  to  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham,  the  famous  manufacturer  of 
pills,  remind.s  me  of  a  story  that  I  heard 
in  England  many  years  ago.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  its  truthfulness.  It  was  said 
that  a  little  parish  church  in  England  in 
which  the  Elder  Beecham  was  interested, 
was  greatly  in  need  of  hymn  book.=.  He 
was  applied  to  for  the  necessary  funds, 
■incl  .Tf:  "■in"nt'3  refleetioa  iirt.ni- 


I 

Co\.\..    II..  .11    iii^    .luv  crLi.stiuenL    m  Lin-, 
books.    That  wa.?  agreeii  to.  and  a  few  ( 
Sundays  later  the  congregation  on  en- 
tering the  churcli  found  .a  handsome 
book  In  each  rack.    In  due  course  the  i 
minister  announced  the  hymn.    It  read 
as  r Allows: 

Hark!  the  herald  atiKels  fine, 
Heeoliam  s  pills  are  just  the  thins. 
I'eai  p  on  l  artli.  ami  mercy  mild. 
I'wo  fov  an  adull.  iiiw  for  a  ehllti. 
Ilrooklini  T.  S  r 


Words  and  Their  Misuses. 

"W.  B.  S."  in  Notes  and  Queries  says 
he  is  offended  by  the  use  of  the.'-.  \,  i  r.l 
that  are  constantly  appearing; 
newspapers: 

"Annihilate— E.  G..  'After  a  bod,\ 
men  have  been  annihilated,  there 
always  a  large  number  that  escapes 

"Decimate  —  This  word  is  general: 
made  to  imply  almost  entire  destrm 
tion. 

"Asphyxiatinsi  gas  —  Written  Inaccu- 
rately Instead  of  'irritant  gas."  a  very 
diffe^-ent  matter. 

"Orienting— This  word  is  used  in  .i 
Way  that  sometimes  becomes  utterh 
ridiculous,  as.  e.  g..  we  were  told  som, 
meriihs  risr.,   tl,.|(    -HnK-.-ui.-i   uas  orienl- 


TVe  Bpoke  last  Sunday  of  the  death 
of  Agnes  Robertson.  The  next  day  ■we 
happened  to  find  a  play  bill  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  dated  April  14,  lSf>S. 

"Benefit  of  Miss  Agnes  Robertson  or. 
which  occasion  she  will  have  the  honor 
of  appearing  for  the  eighth  time  In  this 
dty.  In  her  original  character  of  the 
new  drama  of  'Je.ssie  Brown.'  as  played 
hy  her  In  New  York  for  six  weeks  to 
Houses  cro-R'ded  from  floor  to  celling. 
The  Public  Is  respectfully  InfVimned  that 
the  magnificent  scenen'  at  once  most 
Interesting  and  instructive  affords  a 
Perfect  Panorama  ot  Luolinow,  the 
present  centre  of  the  Indian  Rebellion, 
and  that  the  costumes  and  uniform.s 
•complete  a  picture  unrivalled  at  any 
tline  In  the  history  of  the  American 
stage." 

Then  followed  opinions  of  the  Boston 
press: The  Herald.  Advertlser.Transcrlpt, 
Courier,  Traveler.  Journal.  Bee  and  Post. 
TheHerald  was  quoted  as  saying:  "In  this 
play  India  stands  before  the  spectator 
as  natural  as  life,  and  a  view  of  the 
scenic  display  alone  is  worth  double  the 
price  of  a  ticket  to  the  tlieatre.  ' 

"NoUce.  A  box  in  the  Second  Tier  has 
been  assigned  for  the  use  of  colored 
persons  who  can  only  be  ftdraltted  to 
that  part  of  the  theatre." 

The  prices  were:  Private  Boxes,  w; 
Parquette  Balcony  and  Mrst  Tier  of 
Boxes  50  cents;  Faniiiy  circle,  25  cents; 
Amphitheatre,  i:.  cents.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Miss  Robertson.  Lizzie  Emmons,  Ma 
Vernon,  Mies  Barnelt,  John  Gilbert,  Wil- 
liam Davldge.  J.  B.  Howe,  Mr  Daven- 
port W  A.  Donaldson.  S.  D.  Johnson, 
and  Mr  Cowell  were  the  chief  players. 
"Two  Buzzards."  a  farce  by  Morton, 
then  new.  preceded  "Jessie  Brown.'  It 
■was  played  by  Messrs.  Davldge,  Daven- 
port and  W.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  Gilbert 
and  Miss  Ida  Vernon. 

There  was  a  long  synopsis  of  the  plaj 
ending:  "'The  final  charge  of  the  High- 
landers with  which  this  intensely  inter- 
esUng  and  exciting  drama  concludes, 
arouses  the  audience  to  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  scene  has  been  called 
for  twice  and  thrice  each  night,  amidst 
an  excitement  never  equalled."  In  this 
bin  Miss  Robertson  Is  characterized  as 
"the  fairy  star." 

J  >B  Howe's  real  name  was  O  Flaher- 
ty "  He  took  the  part  of  Randal  Mc- 
Gregor. The  part  of  Nana  Sahib.  Rajah 
of  Blthoor,  «was  played  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son. 

Boucicault.    the    author    of  "Jessie 
Brown."  was  then  known  as  Dion  Bour- 
clcault,  Esq.  The  play  was  produced  at 
■Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York.  Feb.  22. 
1855.     Let   us   quote   again   from  Mr.j 
Townsend  Walsh's  life  of  the  dramatist, 
and   actor:     "Wallack's   Tdeatre  was 
given  over  to  tom-toma,  khltmutgars.  ■ 
•owars,  spleuchans,  pipes,  tartans  and, 
all   the  mingled  paraphernalia   of  ant 
East  Indian  spectacle.  He  himself  acted  ( 
the  merciless  Sepoy.    In  London,  where  i 
a  dramatization  of  the  episode  had  also  ( 
been  made,  the  unhappy  Individual  who 
represented  Nana  Sablh  had  been  dealt 
with  not  according  to  histrionic  skill 
but   according   to   the   merits   of  his 
•principal,"  and  provoked  such  storms 
of  wrath  and  fury  from  pit  and  gal- 
lery that  the  stage  became  a  kind  of 
beleagured  fortress  and  the  play  was 
carried  on  under  a  shower  of  missiles. 
Not  only  the  traditional  and  harmless 
i  orange-peel,  but  sticks,  bottle.'i,  umbrel- 
Ijas  and  apprentices'  caps  rained  upon 
the  miserable  rajah  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  at  the  close  the 
manager    wa.s    obliged    to    carry  him 
away,  'like  the  monarchy  of  July."  in 
a  cab  from  the  threatened  violence  of 
a  mob  assembled  outside  the  stage  door. 
Bmall  wonder,  then,  that  every  actor  In 
New  York  refused  to  risk  his  life  In 
playing     the     part.     With  splendid 
audacity,  Boucicault  stepped  Into  the 
1>reach    and    himself    personified  the 
'Demon     of     Cawnporc.'      When  he 
strolled  down  to  the  footlights,  with  his 
<  arcanet  of  brlUlanta,  his  rustling  tunlc^ 


)'iliceiiL  i);ur  "t  moustachios.  the  galitry 
l.eld  U.S  breath  In  awe  and  threw  noth- 
ing at  him." 

Mr.  ^VaIsh  says  In  a  footnote:  "Never 
moderate  In  praise  of  himself.  Boucl- 
fault  delighted  in  writing  the  'leads'  for 
the  newspapers,  thereby  acquainting  the 
world  with  the  worth  of  his  services. 
He  usually  found  a  fresh  supply  of 
..'uperlatives  to  boom  every  new  play 
'.rora  his  pen.  The  production  of  "Jessie 
Brown,'  for  example,  was  precedetl  by 
florid  proclamations  declaring  him  to 
be  'the  only  author  now  living  of  the 
Knglish  drama  whoso  works  have  T*1|h- 
Plooii  that  truest  and  greatest  of  aU 
critics— Time.'  "  Pld  he  contribute  to 
this  Boston  Theatre  bill?  The  play  was 
•reduced  "under  the  immediate  auper- 
•ndencc  of  the  author" 


Vhen  was  "Tlio  Merry  Wives  of 
^\  ind.^or"  played  In  Boston  for  tlfe 
1.  st  ti;ne?  The  play  bill  of  June  4.  1802' 
'Federal  Street  Theatre),  says  that  the 
performance  was  "The  second  tlmo  in 
J5o8ton  these  five  season.s."  This  per- 
!onnance  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ilewes,  "who  for  many  years  has  at-, 
tended  the  office  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
jwith  ildcllty."  The  cast  on  this  occa- 
sion was  as  follows; 

Sir  Jnt.n  FoUtalT  Mr.  BRtee 

^lr.  I'oril  Mr-  Honn'r 

Mr.  HrtKe  Mr.  Dyko.. 

Mr  lluu-li  Kvcre  (sic)  .Mr.  Puwell 

Doctor  C-iliia  Mr.  DIokonson 

.liiRtlre  Shnllow  Mr.  Kenny 

Master  Slender  Mr.  Taylor 

renton  Mr.  D.iwnle 

Jlost  of  the  Garter  Mr.  Hlgniill 

J'l8t«l  Mr.  Untlr.v 

Ilardolph  Mr.  •'"les 

Kalstair'a  Page  MI«.h  Omnpnpr 

Jlrs.  Ford  .....Mrs.  Harper 

Mrs    Paje  Mm.  Oraupner 

Darao  Qulckley  Mrs.  Bates 

Anne  Foge  MJ«  BntCB 

In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  a 
hornpipe  was  danced  "by  a  lady,"  and 
a  favorite  song  was  sung  by  Miss 
Oraupner. 

"The  Female  Duellist,  or  the  Farm 
House."  preceded  Shakespeare's  corn- 
edy.  Mrs.  Powell  took  the  part  of 
Aura,  the  female  duellist. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  John  Gilbert, 
James  H.  Hackctt  and  W.  H.  Crane 
have  been  .seen  as  Falstaff  In  love.  Sir 
Herbert  Tree,  then  Mr.  Tree,  produced 
the  comedy  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  on 
March  25,  18&5.  and  at  the  following 
Wednesday  matinee.  Frances  Ivor  was 
Mrs.  Ford;  Lily  Hanbury,  Mrs.  Page; 
Mrs.  Tree,  Anne  Page;  Henry  Neville. 
Ford;  Herbert  Ross,  Slender,  and  Mr. 
WIgley,  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

There  were  performances  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  beginning  Jan.  18. 
1816.  Falstaff,  Henry  Crocker:  Ford. 
Alexander  Calvert;  Slender,  Leonard 
Mudle;  Dr  Calus,  Max  Montesole ;  Sir 
Hugh  Evans;  Mrs.  Ford.  Vlvienne 
Whitaker;  Mrs.  Page,  Viola  Compton; 
Anne  Page,  Viva  Blrkett;  Dame  Quick- 
ly, Agnes  Elliot  Scott.  Claude  Beer- 
bohm,  now  in  the  English  army,  played 
PlstoU 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

In  my  introduction  to  a  few  memories 
of  Gen.  George  P.  Morris  last  week  I 
was  made  to  say  "Shades  of  the  de- 
parted   sentimental    Methodists,"  when 
I  merely  appealed  to  some  of  the  melo- 
tilsts  of   the   past.     There  may  have 
be^n  men  of  sweet  sensibility  among 
th«  followers  of  the  Weeleys,  but  they  | 
wtfuld  not  have  written  even  In  the 
frolicsome  Forties  "She  wore  a  wreath; 
of  roses,  the  night  when  first  we  met," , 
or  other  song-poema  of  similar  char- 
acter,  though   they  might  have  com- 
posed verses  like  "When  I  shall  read 
my  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies" 
B,nd  have  frowned  on  the  ribald  parodist 
vho  had  something  to  say  about  shoot- 
ing his  rifle    clear  to    pigeons  In  "a 
h«av«aly  direction. 
But  all  thto  Is  neither  here  nor  th^^, 
as  the  saying  goes.    The  word  I  em-  | 
ployed  was  "melodists,"  but  the  com-  f. 
positor  took  the  music  out  of  it,  and 
left  me  not  a  note  to  stand  on.    I  do 
not  blame  him  because  I  cannot  always 
read  my  own  handwriting  after  it  gets^ 
cold.    I  have  no  typewriter;  but  do  not, 
present  me  with  one,  for  I  would  not! 
know  how  to  use  It    I  resemble  the 
ancient  canine  in  the  adage.  I' 
JOHN  W.  RYAN. 
Dorchester,  Oct,  21. 


>    Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  talked  in  an  en- 
■  tertaining  and  instructive  manner  with 
a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening  i. 
Post  (Oct.  21).  He  thinks  that  after  the  [  i 
War    European    governments    may  be 
highly  centralized  and  powerful  autoc- 
racies   be    In    control.    "Such  forms, 
of  government  are  usually  favorable  to 
artistic  expression,  for  art  is  one  alter- 
native to  political  expression- 

"■\\Uiile  there  may  not  be  a  reaction, 
exactly,  from  the  complicated  musical 
forms  of  the  futurists  and  the  impres- 
sionists, it  id  my  belief  that  people  will 
be  tired  after  the  war.  that  they  will 
turn  away  from  the  sophisticated  in 
music  and  the  elaborate  snd  the  studied, 
and  will  seek  for  recreation,  and  for  the 
utmost  simplicity. 

''That  is  not  to  say  that  the  return 
will  necessarily  take  the  form  of  the 
romantic  movement  which  succeeded 
the  Napoleonic  period.  But  some  change 
there  will  be  and  I  believe  It  will  be  In 
the  direction  of  simplicity. 

•"In  prophesying  as  to  things  artistic, 
and  particularly  as  to  opera.  It  must  bc 
lemembered  that  general  rules  do  not 
applv.  For  the  fate  of  any  ai-t  may 
rest  in  the  hands  ot  three  or  four  In- 
dividuals of  genius  who  may  not  now  be 
known.  ^ 


iM 


to  which  confron' 

'  at  pre-oit,  '  ■  lias  merely  In- 

jnslfled  thoso  which  existed  for  several 
.are  before  it  hegan.     The  demand.. 
Iiich  we  make  upon  new  operatic  sing' 
•rs  are  yery  great.   They  belong  to  one 
eneratton,  and  they  are  asked  to^  slnt 
le  operas  of  the  preceding  generations. 
■  there  were  a  plentiful  number  of  new 
jeras  or  merit  our  problem  would  be 
mplar.  ■  A3  It  Is.  the  singer  must  b>. 
iblo  not'  only  to  take  part  In  thosi 
iperas  which  require  bel  canto,  he  muai 
\\so  be  fitted  for  the  declamatory  tftyle 
f  singing  which  Is  the  result  of  the 
Wagnerian  influence. 

"It  Is  more  or  less  an  anachronism  to 
ask  of  our  young  singers  to  appear  in 
he  operas  of  Mozart  and  Donizetti.  Bui 
n  the  absence  of  suitable  modern  op-  i 
;ras  this  necessity  confronts  us.  j 
'"The  result  is  that  new  singers,  even; 
jefore  the  war,  were  increasingly  hara  ; 
10  find.  Now  that  many  of  them  are  de  ■ 
tained.  the  problem  is  becoming  mon  i 
serious.  •  •  •  Let   the  war  contlnut  | 
two  years  more,  and  we  shall  be  haru 
put  to  It  to  recruit  our  forces.  ! 
"As  to  new  operas,  they  are  not  being  i 
/rltten  now.  But  there  is  one  additional 
bstacle  In  the  way  of  producing  them 
which  may  not  have  occurred  to  the 
opera-goer.      And  tliat  Is   that  opera 
scores  are  suspect  to  military  authorities 
all  over  Europe.    Censors  as  a  rule  do 
not  know  anything  of  music,  and  when 
they  see  the  orchestr.a  score  of  an  op- 
era, immediate  question  Is  raised  as  to 
whcather  a  code  syt-tem   may  not  be 
concealed  in  the  notes  and  musical  sym- 
bols.   Several  times  wp  have  with  the 
utmost   difficulty   oblalned    the  music 
necessary  to  a  performance." 

In  schools  of  singing  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
does  not  place  much  hope.  .Some  sing- 
era  have  risen  without  any  training,  and 
sqme  have  studied  a  lifetime  without 
making  a  career.  The  fact  is  that  sing- 
era  are  scarce.  And  the  future,  to  an 
Impressarlo,  is  black. 

As  to  the  great  America  opera.  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza's  attitude  is  as  sceptical 
as  is  the  play-producer's  towards  the 
great  American  play.  So  far  it  has  not 
made  Its  appearaaae* 

"We  have,  of  course,  presented  several 
American  oi>eras  of  merit,"  said  Mr. 
Gattl-Casazza,  "and  there  is  no  reason 
to  supjjose  til  at  a  work  of  genius  may 
not  come  from  this  country.  As  you 
know^,  we  are  producing  this  season 
Reginald  de  Koven'B  "The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims."  But  the  operas  which  are  sub- 
mitted do  not,  as  a  rule.  Justify  the  ex- 
periment of  producing  them  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera." 


,  kham  Let  '"r 
J  1,0  .-^loi  v  of  Symphony.  publi.^aed  in 
th«  "Music  Story"  series,  by  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Company.  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don and  Charles  Serlbner's  Sons,  Nev 
York.  Mr.  Lee  begins  with  embryo 
forms  of  symphony  and  comes  down  to 
the  ultra-modern  comi'osers.  His  book 
H  easy  reading,  but  it  is  written  frorr 
the  orthodox  standpoint.  iVftsny  pagef 
are  given  to  analyses  of  Beethoven  .' 
symphonies.  Mr.  Lee  admits  grudgingl:- 
that  Berlioz  was  'something  of  a 
pioneer,"  that  he  has  a  "place  of  some 

importance,"  but  his  melodic  gift  was 
poor  and  his  capacity  for  "legitimate" 
development  of  his  ideas  was  limited., 
Liszt  has  only  a  few  lines.  As  foi^ 
Brahms,  "his  mighty  chain  of  great 
works  stands,  like  a  row  of  snow-clad 
peaks,  pure  and  noble,  in  distant  white- 
ness." Sibelius  has  four  lines,  and  is 
introduced  as  the  composer  of  only  two 
:jymphonles.  Mr.  Lee  dates  his  preface 
lOlti.  Does  he  not  know  that  Sibelius  | 
has  written  four  symphonies,  all  ofj^ 
ivhlch  have  been  performed  in  many 
titles?  The  appendices  are  a  chrono- ! 
logical  list  of  composers,  a'  glossary  of  , 
terms.  Lists  of  instruments  employed 
in  .symphonies  of  different  periods,  sym- 
phonies with  definite  titles  grouped 
under  alphabetical  list  of  composers' 
names,  a  bibliography.  There  are  a  few 
portraits,  inserted  apparently  at  ran- 
dom: thus  Tschaikowsky  is  melancholy 
in  the  chapter  on  Haydn,  and  Brahms 
and  Dvorak  illustrate  Beethoven's  last 
symphonies.  Scant  attention  is  paid  to 
the  modern  French.  There  -.la  no  men- 
tion of  Chaussoii  and  Rabaud  as  writ- 
ers of  symphonies  and  symphonic 
poems:  d'Indy  and  Dukas  are  merely 
named;  and  Debussy  is  menfioned  only 
as  Influenced  by  Strauss!  The  book  Is 
of  little  worth,  either  as  a  critical  or , 
historical  .study. 


Miss  Gertie  Millar,  famous  In  musical 
comedy,  having  returned  to  London, 
gave  her  impressions  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  appears  that 
America  Is  "an  astounding  country,  full 
of  wonderful  things,  with  a  people  who 
have  developed  the  Jole  de  vivre  to  the 
ast  degree  of  perfection."  She  wishes 
she  could  spend  three  months  of  each 
year  in  New  York.  "It  is  a  wonderful 
city,  charged  with  wonders  of  luxury." 
The    restaurants    are    a  revelation. 

There  are  no  coon  orchestras,  but  or- 
chestras—sometimes  two  In  one  restau- 
rant—which are  unequalled  anywhere 
else  In  the  world." 

"There  seems  to  be  a  universal  passion 
for  dancing,  which  is  taken  very  seri- 
ously in  New  York.  Men  dance  without 
tbe  little  evidences  of  excitement,  which 
not  infrequently  make  themselves  ap- 
parent after  dinner  or  supper  in  other 
countries.  Hospitality  reaches  its  high- 
water  mark  in  the  United  States  it  the 
people  happen  to  like  you.  In  every  di- 
rection one  is  Impressed  by  the  Iscience 
of  little  things  which  have  come  Into 
being  to  forestall  one's  most  exigent 
desires.  There  are  no  delays  or  crushes 
after  the  theatre.  One's  car  appears  al- 
most automatically  the  Instant  one 
reaches  the  threshold  when  the  per- 
forma'nce  is  over.  The  country  teems 
with  ideas— ideas  conceived  to  make  life 
more  enjoyable,  and,  incidentally,  more 
comfortable  and  more  complete  and  per- 
fect. 

"I  entered  the  New  York  train  at  Phll- 
idelphia  one  day  with  my  'dame  d( 
campagnle.'  who  was  wearing  white  fo.\ 
furs.  Before  we  had  been  In  the  car  a 
moment  the  attendant  brought  a  large 
white  paper  bag.  without,  of  course,  be 
ing  asked,  and  then  took  the  furs  anc 
placed  them  In  the  bag,  'to  keep  them 
clean,'  as  he  said,  'during  the  Journey.' 
I  was  impressed  by  the  forethought  of 
the  thing,  by  the  provision  for  the 
smallest  of  one's  requirements.  Yes. 
they  seem  to  think  of  everything. 

"I  never  heard  a  single  word  of  Ger- 
-nan  during  my  visit  to  America.  Then 
were  Germans  about,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  popuIat1o»j  appeared  to  me  to  lean 
in  favor  of  the  allies. 
"I  think  American  women  are  lovely 
\merican  chorus  girls  of  the  best  typ< 
ire  exquisite.  In  a  land  where  every- 
thing Is  so  lavishly  luxurious  it  Is  curi 
ou."  that  the  theatres  are  not  quite  a.<' 
comfortable  as  ours.  Audiences  arr 
.^asler  to  please,  too,  I  think,  and.  what 
la  equally  Interesting,  they  are  I'nvari- 
ibly  present  en  masse  before  the  cur 
tain  goes  up.  There  is  nothing  morf 
-innoylng  than  having  people  straggle  ir 
ifter  the  play  has  begun,  but.  alas:  It 
i:i  a  fault  only  too  common  In  London 
rn  New  York  this  condition  is  unknown 
Ttie  entire  audience  is  punctual,  and 
plays  commepce  with  a  full  house  at  f 
o'clock  or  8:20,  as  the  case  may  be." 
1    Joyous  Gertie!  Happy  New  York! 


Notes  About  a  concert  of  Ar- 

Musib,  Musicians -;r3''rdrrr 

and  the  Stage  direction  of  Mr.  k. 

Proff-Kalfalan  of  Paris  took  place  In 
Jordan  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  12. 
The  program  was  in  Armenian  and  there 
was  no  attempt  to  invite  the  attention 
of  t!ie  general  public.  The  songs  were 
those  inspired  by  national  and  religiou.s 
f  eeling.  Some  of  them,  as  "the  Crane  " 
and  '"Mother  A  rax,"  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  music  of  Mr. 
Proff-Kalfaian  is  described  as  eminent- 
ly racial  and  expressiye.  "There  was 
no  trace  of  Evyopean  feeling  or  meth- 
od," a  correspondent  writes,  "no  hint  of 
cosmopolitanism— a  high  testimony  to 
the  pow-er  of  tne  compo.ser,  who  has  had 
most  of  his  training  and  spent  all  of  his 
life  as  a  producing  artist  in  Paris." 
The  second  part  of  the  program  consist- 
ed of  hymns  and  liturgical  music,  "Holy 
God,"  "The  Body  of  the  Lord,"  "Lord 
"Have  Mercy  Upon  Us,"  "The  Lord's 
Prayer"  were  all  sung  in  "classic  Ar- 
menian" with  ancient  music  harmonized 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  r*roff-Kalfata,n. 
He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Shah  Mouradian, 
a  tenor  who  was  graduated  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  The  chorus  wps  made  up 
of  Armenian  amateurs.  "Two  months 
only  had  been  spent  in  rehearsal. 
None  the  less,  they  acquitted 
themselves  admirably,  a  proof  that 
our  local  Armenian  colony  is  capable 
of  high  community  effort."  We  are  in- 
debted for  these  notes  to  Miss  Bertha 
S.  Papazlan  of  the  Civic  Service  House. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  gave  a  recital  In 
London  on  Sept.  30  "In  the  presence  of  a 
£60J  audience."  The  Daily  Telegraph 
also  said:  "It  was  almost  as  much  a 
causerie,  at  which  the  pianist  and  cau-  ■ 
seur  were  the  only  Pachmann.  And 
whether  as  pianist  or  as  verbal  inter- 
preter, Pachmann  was  in  his  finest 
form  •  •  •  Thoug-h  his  gesticulation 
and  perpetual  chatter  may  annoy  some, 
neither  really  matters,  because  neither 
(not  even  both)  Interferes  with  a  won- 
derful poesy,  accuracy,  and  the  rarest 
beauty  and  endless  variety  of  tone 
!  color." 

!   The  French  bandsmen  were  quite  at 
home  when  they  greeted  the  Lord  Mayor 
with  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fcllov/." 
Not  even  we  British  can  sins:  that  tune 
with  more  vim  than  can  Frenchmen:  - 
who  have  been  singing  it— to  the  libretto  ; 
of  "Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre"— 
for  over  two  celiturles.    The  battle  of 
Malplaquet— or  Mons — was  a  victory  for 
the  Duke  of  Marlborougn,  but  so  far  as 
the  losses  on  both  sides  were  concerned 
honors  were  fairly  easy,  and  an  un- 
known French  soldier  consoled  his  com- 
rades (wounded,  like  himself,  and  hiding 
In  a  deserted  farmhouse)  by  composing 
the  famous  skit  on  the  English  general, 
the  melody  of  which  we  later  found  so 
useful  for  convivial  gatherings.    A  few 
years  ago.  by  the  way,  Rachm.aninofr. 
the  Ku.ssian  composer,  heard  tlie  tune 
for  tbe  first  time  in  England,  wlien  it 
was  sung  In  liis  honor.   It  pie.ased  him 
so  immensely  that  he  pronii-sed  to  utilize 
\<    for  n.  set  of  orchestral  variations, 
which  have  probably  been  hung  up  ow- 
ing to  the  war,  as  llaclimaniiioff  Is  "do- 
iny  his  bit"  on  the  eastern  front.  How- 
ever, when  ho  has  time,  he  might  forge 
;  \v}}Dt  ought  to  be  a  pleasing  musical  lin'.? 
i  •  .  the  strong  chain  of  the  triple  entente, 
i  — fjondon  Daily  Chronicle. 
!    Mr.  Sidney  Lee  tells  In  the  London 
i  Times    of    guiding    small    parlies  of 
overseas  soldiers  on  .short  furloughs  in 
i^ondon.     "DuHng    the    early  autumn 
fl.unboyantly    advertised    revues  were 
I  liie  only  dramatic  and  musical  enter- 
■ninments   which   were   biought  effec- 
to  the  notice  of  .strti iigers  in  I.on- 


Not  much  indeed  in  evi- 

i  .hje.     I   ext)r'=-..    1      opinion  on  tbe 
nipral  Issues  [lately  raised  by  Gen.  Sir 
Horaco  Smitll-Dorrlen,  who  boldly  Im- 
putes to  the  revue  at  large  pernicious 
tendencies,   especially  harmful  to  our 
i-oldieis.    But,  in  my  capacity  of  guide. 
I  learned  from  oversea.s  soldiers  of  all 
decrees  of  Intelligence  who,  yielding  to 
the  Imperious  advertising  call,  patron- 
ized the  autumn  revues,  that  they  found 
in  the.se  spectacular  and  orchestral  dis- 
play.s  mere  vapidity  and  tedium..  The 
clownage  was  barely  intelligible.  The 
better   educated   naively   expected  the 
playhouses  of  the  imperial  capital  to 
1  offer  them  sound  and  ex.hilarating  music 
and  drama,  something  far  better  than 
I  they  were  familiar  with  in  Melbourne  or 
I  Sydney  or  Wellington.   Some  of  our  dis- 
illusioned guests  went  as  far  as  t"  ap- 
ply the  epithet  "atrocious'  (exclusively 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view)  to  tlie 
dramatic  and  musical  pretensions  of  the 
best-boomed  theatrical  fare  of  autumnal 
LondoniL  •  •  •  The  theatrical  situation 
has  sin(^  improved.  None  the  less,  from 
the  special  point  of  view  of  the  colonial 
soldiery  who  are  still  visiting  London  in 
their  thousands  either  before  Joining  or 
during  a  brief  absence  from  the  firing 
line,  West-end  theatre.lom  Is  still  cursed 
by  a  crying  defect.   In  the  main  theatri- 
cal quarter  of  London  neither  our  classi- 
cal dram^,  which  gives  us  national  re- 
nown, nor  opera  such  as  rejoices  the 
hearts  of  music-lovers  is  at  the  play- 
goer's disposal.    It  is,  of  course,  to  a 
minority  alone  of  our  imperial  soldier 
guests  that  such  luxuries  of  art  are 
positively   known   to   appeal.    Y'et  an 
honorable  obligation  would  seem  to  lie 
upon  Londoners  of  meeting  so  rational 
a  demand,  even  if  it  proceed  from  a 
minority.    As  things  are,  moreover,  the 
size  of  that  minority  cannot  be  correctly 
estimated,  while  the  demand  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  certain  to  grow  in  response  to 
a  well-considered  means  of  satisfying  it." 
Lee  calls  attention  to  a  Shakespearean 
season  at  "The  Old  Vice."    "This  week 
(Oct.  1)  and  for  20  weeks  and  more  to 
come  Shakespearean  drama  will  alter- 
nate on  the  same  boards  with  an  ad- 
mirable   selection    of   standard  operas 
under  efficient  management.    The  the- 
atre is  of  spacious  dimensions  and  the 
tariff  of  admission  ranges  from  3d.  to 
2s.  6d.   The  playhouse  has  stood  for  Just 
a  century  and  the  temper  of  the  audi- 
^or,e__stiJLpreserves  (to  judge  from  last 
,  night's  experience)  the  sociable  reapon- 
:  siveness  to  the  stir  of  literary  drama 
liucli  as  is  reflected  in  the  playhouse  iiii- 
j  pressions  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.    If  those  who  are  now 
caring  for  the  overseas  soldiers  on  their  1 
London  furloueh  would  bring  them  into 
touch   with   The   Old    Vic's   activities,  j 
fewer  reproaches  would  be  levelled  by  j 
our  imperial  guests  at  London's  dram-  > 
B.tic  and  musical  domination  by  frivolity  ' 
and  futility."  .  j 

'Mr.  Jubilee  Drax:  A  Play  of  Ad-  li 
venture"  by  Walter  Hackett  and  Horace  11 
A.  Vachell  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 1: 
market,  London,  on  Sept.  30.    "The  piece ! 

fresh  example  of  that  last  flower 
3f  ingenious  insincerity— so  largely  cul- 
tivated in  America — the  'spook-crook' 
sr  'crook-spoof  >(flay.  That  is  to  say,  a 
Carce  of  crime  in  which  various  lively 
people  iiretend  to  be  thieves,  forgers, 
;ut-throats  and  so  on  just  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  engage  in  a  play 
which,  for  a  similar  reason^  begins  at 
the  end  or  end.s  at  the  beginning,  or 
hops  about  it  in  between,  the  idea  being 
to  'spoof  the  audience  in  children's 
party  fashion.  The  whole  thing  is  really 
a  side  product  of  the  cinema.  It  is  i 
useful  craze  in  so  far  as  it  tends  tow- 
ard technical  freedom.  Significantly,  it 
has  been  only  .satisfactory  in  England 
where  there  lias  been  something  genuine 
I  at  the  back  of  it.  •  •  •  In  'Mr.  Jubilee 
I  Drax'  there  is  hardly  anything  •  except  I 
j  this  'new  art'  of  dramatic  thimble- i 
j  rigging  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  trick- 
i-ry  itself  is  not  flawlessly  done.  The 
result  is  inevitably  hollow  and  some- 
times merely  bewildering."  Drax,  an 
adventurer,  is  commissioned  by  an 
American  to  buy  a  blue  diamond  from 
a  Levantine.  Three  crooks,  an  aristo- 
cratic woman  forger,  a  heavy  swell  and 
a  sol  disant  French  viscount  go  afte*" 
the  diamond,  too,  as  does  a  charming 
female  detective.  In  Constantinople  and^ 
afterwards  In  Paris  they  all  play  at  [ 
"catch-as-cateh  can,"  with  all  sort  of 
disguising  and  pistol  flashing,  the  dia-* 
mond  passing  from  hand  to  harld  and  I 
from  pocket  to  pocket,  and  finally,  find- 
ing itself  in  the  Knob  of  Faraday's  (th'  < 
swell's)  stick.  It  is  proved  that  the 
stone  was  originally  stolen.  The  crook, 
are  arrested  and  Drax  nairs  off  with  th 
alrl  detective.  "The  little  crowd  con 
duct  thenuBelves  as  no  one  would  in 
any  sane  country." 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  referred  last 
night  to  "that  worst  form  of  snobbish- 
ness that  had  prevailed  in  England  for 
many  years— that  a  foreigner,  by  rea- 
son of  being  a  foreigner,  was  better 
than  an  Englishman."  Sir  Thomas,  of 
course,  was  talking  about  musical  snob- 
bishness: and  what  he  said  is  true, 
but  not  so  true  as  it  was,  say,  10  years 
ago.  The  truth  is  we  have  allowed 
foreigners— principally  Germans— to  cap- 
ture ail  our  musical  institutions  and 
s  jffered  them  to  dictate  to  us  what  is 
and  what  Is  not  good  music.  Our  own, 
musicians  have  had  to  suppress  their 
native  genius  and  struggle  to  express' 
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French  drama  what  tne  sta 
and  other  bodies  do  for  the  £511811-* 
arama— give  representation  to  plays 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  seen  In 
England.  The  repertory  will  run  fron 
Moliere  to  living  dramatists.  On  Nov. 
12  the  program  will  include  Mussel's 
"Fantasio"  and  Bernard's  "L'Anglais 
t.el  qu'uii  le  parle." 

Isidore  de  Lara  on  Sept.  28  spoke  of 
the  recently  issued  prospectus  of  the 
London  Symphony  orchestra,  in  which 
19  out' of  24  promised  works  are  by  Ger- 
man composers.  "He  contended  that 
such  a  prospectus  could  not  possibly 
have  been  issued  if  v  there  were  a  min- 
istry of  fine  arts  in  this  country,  a  min- 
istry which  would  recognize  that  while 
we  were  fighting  the  very  spirit  of  Ger- 
many, we  had  no  business  to  extend  tol- 
eration to  any  manifestation  of  that 
1  spirit."  The  native  comf>osers  repre- 
sented in  six  programs  are  JBlgar 
I  (twice)  and  Sullivan  (once). 

Promenade  concerts  in  Lohdon:  Sept.  i 
28.  "Save  that  both  material  and  con- 
struction are  of  better  i  quality,  Rebi- 
koff's  suite  from  his  little  drama  'The 
Christmas  Tree'  might  pass  as  the  mu-  ' 
sical  equivalent  of  the  penny  toys  we ; 
used  to  buy  on  Ludgate  Hill  at  the  fes-  j 
tival  season.     They,  display  the  same ' 
kind  of  ingenuity,  are  made  of  the  same 
minute  odds  and  ends,  and  have  the 
same  superficial  neatness.    But,  if  one 
strips  away    the   showy   orchestration,  j 
very  little  remains,  as  anyone  can  judge  | 
by  the  piano  score.  Still,  the  little  pieces  j 
are,  as  the  program  stated  of  hlg  piano  , 
albums,  'piquant  and  amusing."  There 
were   even    passing    moments   when  a 
deeper  note  was  struck." — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zetts.    The  suite  Is  incidental  music  to 
a  psychological  play— -the  story  of  a  poor 
orphan  girl  who  passes  upwards  to  cuU 
"the  flowers  of  eternal   beauty."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said  that  tbe  music  is 
fftscinat  ng  and  scored  in  a  dainty,  fra- 
gile, unforced  manner. 

Hamilton  Harty,  Herbert  Fryer,  Ken- 
nerley  Rumford,  Theodore  Byard,  mu- 
sicians known  in  this  country,  are  in  the 
fi.ng!ish  militai-y  service. 

"The  Clock  Goes  Round,"  a  new  play 
by  Harold  Br  ghouse,  the  author  of  that 
delightful  comedy  "Hobson's  Choice" 
was  produced  at  the  Globe,  London,  Oct. 
4.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  the  new 
play  disappointed.  "'In  'The  Clock  Goes 
Round'  he  seems  to  have  tried  to  get 
out  of  writing  a  good  play  on  the  fa- 
miliar 'something  better'  excuse,  and 
has  given  us  instead  an  essay  on  thef 
soul  of  Pierrot.  No  use!  We  know  all 
about  the  soul  of  Pierrot.  What  we 
want  from  Mr.  Brighouse  is  a  good  play. 
We  can  get  sermons,  es.'!ays,  anything 
else  to  better  purpose  elsewhere,  and 
far  cheaper.'  A  horrid  bore  for  him, 
doubtless,  to  have  to  go  humbly  through 
the  old  purgatory  again;  but  nothing 
else  will  do!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
as  a  Siudy  of  the  Pierrot  tradition,  'The 
Clock  Goes  Round'  is  very  far  from 
being  either  true  or  satisfactorj'."  A 
modern  seaside  Pierrot  named  Ronald 
saves  a  stockbroker  from  drowning. 
Ronald  makes  love  to  rho  stockbroker's 
pretty  sister-in-law-.  There  is  a  found. 
I  ng  Pierrette  in  love  with  Ronald.  He 
urns  to  her  when  the  sister-in-law  has 
given  him  the  mitten.  "There  is  a  very 
false  and  tedious  love  scene,  with  po- 
licemen intervening,  on  the  beach  at 
^Unset,  and  a  last  act  of  bread-and- 
butter  in  Pierrot's  lodgings,  where  the 
dialogue  reminds  one  all  toff  strongly  of 
in  after-dinner  speaker  trying  to  find 
1  sentence  to  sit.  down  on."  Joseph 
Coyne  took  the  part  of  Ronald,  and 
Lennox  Pavyle  was  praised  as  the  lov.-- 
comedy  manager  of  the  Pierrot  troupe. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  "Hymn 
of  Hate,"  and  of  how  the  British  and 
^lench  troops  qu'ckly  learned  it.  and 
then  astonished  the  Germans  by  yelli:ig 
it  triumphantly  back  to  them  across  the 
waste  land  between.  At  a  well-known 
ind  popular  seaside  resort  the  other  day 
the  band  was  asked  as  a  favor  to  play 
it  to  the  audience,  who  were  curious  to 
know  what  it  was  like.  The  band  did  so, 
nd  at  the  end  a  notice  was  put  up,  hear- 
■^g  the  words:  "Our  reply."  Everybody 
naturally  enough,  got  ready  to  stand  up, 
xpecting  to  hear  the  national  anthem, 
but  were  much  astonished  and  amused 
whe  the  band  began  to  play,  softly  and 
(jrily,  "Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes"! — 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  "Romance"  celebrated 
Its  year's  run  In  London  on  Oct.  6.  Miss 
Doris  Keane  still  played  the  heroine.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  play  had 
little  success  in  Boston. 

"The  Law  of  the  Land,"  a  little  play 
by   Robert   Hichens,   was  produced  in 
I  ondon  Oct  9.  It  is  "fiill  of  that  fierce 
passion  which  Mr.  Hichens  delights  to 
portray."  the  Times  stated.    "The  scene 
Is  an  inn  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  cf  . 
Sahara;  ajid  here  Enid  Vane,  the  Span- 
ish wife  of  an  Englishman,  learns  that 
her  husband  has  been  false  to  her  and  ; 
has    been    murdered    by    an    outraged  | 
husband.     It  is  the  murderer  himself  I 
who  tells  her  the  story,  and  w-hen  she  ' 
learns   the   truth   she   hides   the  man,  i 
whose  deed  she  applauds,  and  is  her-  , 
self  marched  away  by  the  police  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact."   Mrs.  Patrick 
CampbeU  took  the  part  of  Enid.  There 


themselves  in  foreign  forms.    It  is  only  <        !    u    »  .         ...  . 
"ood  sense   not  jineoism    that  calls  for  '^'^^  incidental  music  of  an  Arab  char- 
-oon  .ense,  not  jmgoism,  mat  calls  for  ^^^^^       Maude  Valerie  White. 

Stanford'.*  piano  concerto '  produced  at 
the  Norfolk.  Ct.,  festival  last  year,  will 


a  return  to  the  Lnglisli  tradition.— Pall 
Mali  Gazette,  Sept.  2G. 
As  there  are  many  French  and  Bel- 


gian  actors  in  London.  J.  T.  Grein  and  Performed  at  Bournemouth.  Eng, 
Jules  Delacre  have  founded  the  Frcn-b  ^^'^    P'^'"'^*  ^I''  Mol.seiwloh. 

Players,    who   purpose    to  du 
i 


-rto   was  writtt 
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lull.  Lantock'8 
'  oward  C'arr'a 
.  ■  .   \  i  ..iie'e  •'Tom  Ihe 

iior,"   ii.^ofn's    'llndymlon."  Pal- 

-   "FfU  C,y}\\"  fvAl-: 

'         ^  '1  remembered 

\t  yif  tho  ^Vesll■>yat\ 
!  iln.V'T,  la  ghlng  re- 

;  .  -May  'jt  \  P.  M.  The 
.scateiiu'iit  is  iiVde  that  the 
■idlonce  numlicr^  ^50|■>  to  1605. 
-  "I'roccsslon    du    Iloolo"  In 
•  menta  will   be  perl.vrmed  In 
n  Nov.  11  at  a  Bymplu'ny  '^on~ 
■  ■■■  Ilpnry  Wood.    Oi*  Nov. 
iinnnn  v.ill  play  ("lippln's 
i.ito  iinil   Po'.oiiai.se  with 
and  "Win  o"  tlic  Wisp.'"*  a 
r  orchestra   by   W.  H.  Ilpe^ 
heard  for  tho  first  time-. 
I  Oct.  S  orchestral  arrangements  of 
of  MacDowell's  piano  pieces  wero 
at  a  Promenade  Concert  In  Lon- 
"For  botli  work.s  a  'Poeme  Ero- 
o"  and  a  •Scotch  Poem,'  "  says  th» 
Daily  Telegraph.  "MacDowell  found  In- 
spiration In  vcraes  of  Heine,  and  pre- 
i  n.ibly  If  ho  had  thought  his  ideafl 
themselves    better    to,  orchestral 
'mrrit.  he  would  have  trickled  them 
'       hlmseJf.    As  It  was.  we  ht-ard 
iriK  a  pleasantly  scored  version 
!  '  t  Poeme'  and  a  rather  heavily- 
■■itr.ited  version  of  the  othei,  the 
nd  theme  of  which  brings  to  tho 
■    r  a  typically  Scottish  melody."  Tho 
orchestrator  was  Boss   Jungnickel  ot 
New  York. 

Many  English  people  are  loarnlne  tor 
the  flr.-it  time  that  not  "t>and"  but 
"musique"  Is  the  French  for  a  band  of 
music:  and  if  ever  a  German  band 
visits  this  country  In  some  distant  future 
a  similar  discovery  will  be  made  about 
German.  Our  word  Is  a  rrtrlous  instance 
of  verbal  specialization.  For  "band"  and 
"crew  "  both  mean  simply  a  colleotl'in  of 
people,  and  we  still  preserve  such  ex- 
pressions as  "band  of  brothers"  and  "a 
rackety  cre^w."  But  the  words  by  them- 
solves  are  almost  completely  specialized 
t'l  musical  and  marine  purposes,  neither 
of  which  '  really  implied  by  them.— 
I/ondon  Daily  Chronicle. 

Mr.  James  D.  Dewell,  Jr.,  of  New 
Haven  wrote  to  the  Run,  New  York: 
"With  true  sociological  acuteness  and 
with  love  of  art.  Desire  Lescarboura 
rambles  Into  the  heart  of  nature  and. 
hearing  the  strains  of  one  of  Chop'n'.i 
nocturne.^  float  upon  the  auturrn  breezo 
from  a  farmhouse  and  perceiving  that 
the  Ufiuid  melody  is  made  by  a  farmer's 
dau!?hter,  assumes  that  this  Is  the  cause 
of  the  high  price  of  pork,  turkeys,  wheat 
and  'most  everything  else.  Now.  this  la 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  professors 
who  have  In  many  bright  and  interest- 
ing pages  Informed  us  that  to  riiake  th» 
farnier's  life  happy  with  music,  travel- 
ling libraries  and  art  would  tend  to  at- 
tract people  to  the  farms,  Increasing: 
production  and  hence  lessening  the  cost 
of  living.  So,  unless  this  girl  played  the 
nocturne  very  poorly,  it  would  seem 
that  professors  are  right." 

From  the  diary  of  a  "Promenader" 
In  a  musical  contemporary:  "Sept.  4, 
Wagner  chiefly.  Prelude  to  act  3  of 
'Tristan,'  with  cor  anglais  solo.  Timed 
it— three  minutes,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  seconds  <oo  long." — Ix>ndon 
Daly  Telegraph. 

Like  many  other  composers  of  all 
countries.  Rlmsky-Korsakoft,  too,  had 
his  attack  of  German  measles,  which 
took  in  his  case  an  acute  Wagnerian 
*orm,  happily  without  complications.  In 
the  operas  of  this  period  references  to 
the  '  Ring"  are  frequent,  and  "Pan 
Vo.vevoda,"  from  which  la.st  night's  sulto 
was  taken,  is  one  of  them.  The  "lihlno- 
gold"  Is  a  little  too  apparent,  but  other- 
wise tne  rash  that  accompanies  llila 
form  of  disease  Is  no  more  unsightly 
than  usual.  Other  numbers  of  the  sulto 
take  the  form  of  Polish  dances,  the 
material  of  which  is  banal  and  quite 
unworthy  of  its  author,  who  seeks  to 
redeem  himself  by  his  skilful  orchestra- 
Uon.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  U. 

:URTAIN  CALLS  MARK 
OPERATIC^  PERFORMANCE 

»born   Company   Delights  with  "II 
Trovatore." 
.V    large    and    enthusiastic  audience 
greeted  the  Aborn  English  grand  opera 
company  in  "II  Trovatore''  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  night.     Curtain  call 
nfter  curtain  i;all  and  hearty  applause 
'•  each  scene  illustrated  the  popular- 
uhlch  this  e.x-ceptlonally  well  ba.1- 
•  l  company  has  won.    Edith  Helena, 
ing  Ixionora,  and  Giuseppe  Agostinl. 
Manrico,    were    the    recipients  oi' 
iuslastically  expressed  appreciation 
'  he  matinee  yesterday  "Madam  Bul- 
ly" was  given. 

he  cast  for  '  H  Trovatore." 


PIANO  RECITAL  GIVEN  BY  1 
OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

Osslp  Gabrllowitsch  Ka\o  a  piano  re- 
cital yestord.iy  afternoon  tit  .Tordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  na  follows: 
Beethoven,  Ponata  op.  31.  No.  3;  Schu-  ; 


mann.  Sonata  In  G  minor:  ("hopln,  Noct- 


1 


i^inor:  i  nopm,  Noct- j  | 
urne.    K   minor,   op.    Posth,    Etude,  Pi 
major,  op.  10.  No.  8,  Valse.  .\  flat  major;  \ 
Ravel.  .Ten  d'Eaux:  Debussy,  Chair  de 
Lune,  I'lsle  Joyeuse. 
Mr    Gabrllowlsch,  alwnys  a  welcome 
,  visitor  to  Boston,  should  have  filled  the 
hall.   I-ast  year  he  gave  a  series  of  his- 
torlcal  recitals  and   there   were  over- 
flowing audiences.    There  was  an  op- 
portunity for  Idvers  of  the  classics,  of 
,  Chopin,   for  the  modernists  to  choose 
their  program.    Yet  the  artist,  not  the 
program  should  be  the  true  magnet. 
A  pianist's  understanding  of  works  and 
composers  ripens  with  his  career.  His 
Interpretation.?  gain  new  weight  from 
his  contact  with  life. 
Certain  features  set  Mr.  Gabrllowlsch's 
'  playing  apart.     He  is  remarkable  for 
I  amazing     clearness,      for  surpassing 
beauty  of  tone.    His  variety  of  touch 
la   endless.     Yesterday   his   quality  of 
tone,  his  general  treatment  of  the  com- 
'  positions  was  varied  to  meet  most  elo- 
I  quently  the  demands  of  every  composer 
I  on   the  program.     His   legato  playing 
'  was  above  praise,  his  diminuendo  en- 
I  chanting    In  poise  and  delicacy.  Mr. 
I  Gabrllowitsch    listens    to  inner  voices 
I  His    tones  are  colored    by  a  sensitive 
'  and  prismatic  Imagination.    The  Ideals 
'  of  few  pianists  are  as  pure  or  as  nobly 
expressed. 

There    were    lofty   moments  In  Bee- 
thoven's    sonata.      Schumann's  work 
'  glowed  with  the  spirit  of  romanticism, 
j  Chopin's  pieces  were  poetically  played. 
I  Ravel's  Jeu  d'Eaux  was  an  exquisite 
study   In   tonal   color  while  Debussj-'a 
Islanders  stamped  and  shouted  with  un- 
reasoning, pagan  gaiety. 
I    The  audience,  though  not  large  was 
warmly  appreciative    and    the  pianist 
was  generous  in  adding  to  the  program. 
Mr.  Gabrilowrltsch  will  give  a  second 
I  recital  at  this  hall  on  Friday  afternoon, 
Dec.  1. 

C>  /  9  / 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Contributions  to  the  Gallows  Anthol 
I  ogy  or©  comlns  !n.  Wo  irelcome  espe- 
I  clally  tho  poema  that  &r»  IngonlonRTy 
annotiited. 


M'PheP8on'»  Rant. 

I  As  the  "World  Wagsl 
j    My  opinion  may  not  be  irorth  m\jdb, 
I  but,  greatly  as  I  aflmlro  Virion's  flfc- 
mous  ballad,  I  think  it  should  come 
second.    In    a    Gallows   AntholoET,  to 
il'Phcrson's  Rant  which  begins  thus! 
t'Te  Fpcnt  ray  time  tn  rlotlnf, 
Dpb.HK-hcil  my  health  and  strcnrtbl 
I  rniiiandprefl  fast  ti»  pillnge  cmne. 
And  fell  to  nliani»  Bt  Icii^th. 
I5nt  (Jautonly,  and  wantonly, 
Auii  raiitlnglr  I'll  gae; 
I'll  ploy  a  tune   and  d&nce  It  rtron' 
Beneath  the  itaUow.i-tr«!. 

And  he  did. 

The    freebooter,    James  M'Pherson, 
was  a  bastard  of  the  Inverschle  family 
by  a  Gypsy  mother.   Of  rreat  personal 
strength,  and  an  excellent  violinist,  he 
had    held    the   counties   of  Aberdeen, 
Banff  and  Moray  In  foar  for  some  years, 
when,  with  his  Gypsy  foUbwers,  he  was 
seized  by  Duff  of  Braco,  ancestor  of 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  tried  before  thcj 
sheriff  of  Banff  (Nov.  7,  1700).   In  tho| 
prison,  whllo  ho  lay  under  the  sentf/nc  e, 
of  death,  he  composed  the  song  fromi 
which  I  have  quoted  and  an  appro- 
priate air.    When  brought  to  the  place 
of  execution,  at  the  cross  of  Banff  (Nov. 
IC,    Justice    moved    rather    swiftly  in 
those  days!),  he  played  the  tune  on  hin\ 
violin,  and  then  asked  If  any  friend  waa 
jiresent  who  would  accept  the  instru- | 
ment  as  a  gift  at  his  hands.    No  one  ! 
coming  foi-ward,  he  snapped  tho  fiddle  f 
across  his  knee,  and  threw  away  tho 
I  fragments;  after  which  he  submitted  to 
the  e-\ccutioner.  1 
There    is    a    note    of    defiance  In 
M'Pherson'.=  Rant  entirely  absent  from 
Villon's  Ballad,    Villon  was  somewhat 
of  a  whiner.  m.  J.  L. 

Li.vnn. 

We  do  not  hear  any  whine  in  Villon'.^ 
Ballad.  Wo  might  say  ot  it  what  Mr. 
Hilalre  BeUoc  said  of  Villon's  "Dirge  ": 
"See  how  sharp  it  is  with  the  salt  an^l 
vinegar  of  his  pressed  courageous 
Ed. 


pant  t'l  ii!\i'ke  the  Muse.  Within  the' 
.sriiiii'rc  li.  '  liict.s  of  Jails  have  been  con- ^ 
(1  fomo  of  the  most  beautiful  com- j 
;  iiiop  '  of  our  literature.  Tho  "Ballad  i 
of  ;i  :  ifMlaol"  was  written  b:?  Oscar 
Wihh>  V  hlle  ho  was  tmdcr  sentence  in 
an  English  prison.  It  graphically  por- 
trays the  convict's  Inner  life,  and  draws 
a  healthy,  spiritual  moral  which  the  pen 
of  a  Wlldo  alone  could  conceive.  The 
whltcwa.'ihed  -waUs  of  Jails  ore  filled 
with  poetical  compositions  possessing 
more  or  less  literary  merit,  but  Boston 
can  fairly  claim  tho  dlatlm  tlon  of  being 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  place 
where  a  convicted  criminal  read  a  poem 
previous  to  the  Imposition  of  sentence. 
Speeches  delivered  from  the  scaffold  and 
orations  from  tho  dork.i  of  criminal 
courts  are  common  occurrences  In  the 
history  of  Jurlsprudenco,  but  a  literary 
treat  like  the  reading  of  a  poem  at  the 
time  of  execution  of  sentence  la,  to  my 
mind,  a  decidedly  novel  and  unique  In- 
cident. 

The  trial  of  ^eth  Hudson  and  Joshua 
Howe  took  place  In  the  year  1760  In  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  following  facts 
have  besn  a.scertained  concerning  the 
character  and  early  history  of  these 
men.  Thoy  were  hrothers-ln-law.  Hud- 
eon  was  a  man  of  good  education,  and 
a  physician  by  profession.  They  came 
to  Boston  from  New  York  In  the  year 
1760  and  began  business  in  pg.rtnershlp. 
Nothing  Is  known  of  their  previous  hla- 
torj'. 

Being  unsuccessful  In  their  undertak- 
ings, they  iresolved  to  make  money 
enough  to  enable  themselves  to  estab- 
lish In  ibuelness  elsewhere,  by  undue 
means.  Accordingly  they  forged  an 
order  on  the  treasury  for  a  considerable 
sum,  presented  ft,  received  tho  cash 
and  absconded.  Thoy  were  pursued  and 
apprehended  within  tho  limits  ot  Massa- 
chusetts, and  were  Indicted  for  forgery, 
tried,  convicted,  and  condemned;  the 
one  to  a  public  whipping;  tho  other  to 
exposure  In  the  pillory. 

The  sentence  was  exectited  in  State 
.■itreet  In  the  presence  of  the  multitude. 
Whllo  Howe  was  having  hia  back 
stripped.  Doctor  Hudson  delivered  the 
following  address  to  tlie  spectators: 

WTint  means  this  rout,  this  nolae,  this  loart 

Did  ye  ne'er  pee  o  roKiio  before? 

Are  TlUalns  tliere  a  eight  so  rar» 

Ye  needs  mnst  prcba  and  fape  and  rtar»? 

I'ume  fonvard  ye,  wlio  look  so  fine. 

With  sains  aa  Illy  got  a.<  mine; 

Step  up — yoic'll  soon  revc-r.se  the  show — 

llie  ciowd  above — tlie  few  bclowl 

Well,  for  my  knavery  here  I  stand 

.■\  spectacle  to  all  the  land, 

IliRh  seatdl  on  the  stage. 

The  pr.-nlc8t  rascal  of  this  age; 

.^nd  tor  tho  mischief  I  have  done 

Must  put  this  wooden  ueckclotbi  on. 

Tlien  Ilowe  his  brawny  back  Is  stripplnsr. 
Quite  callous  grown  by  frequent  whipping. 
In  vain  you  wear  youi-  whipcord  out, 
Vou'U  ne'er  reform  a  rogue  so  stout; 
To  make  him  honest,  tjike  my  word. 
You  most  apply  a  bigger  cord. 

Kow  all  that  see  this  Bbamcful  Hight, 
That  you  uiay  get  some  proUt  by  it, 
Keep  constantly  in  miud.  I  pray, 
'nic  few  word.'<  that  I  have  to  say: 
Follow  my  step.s,  and  you  may  bo 
In  time,  porliups,  advanced  like  me. 
Or,  like  my  fellow-laborer  Howe, 
Slay  get  perhaps,  a  Post  below. 

After  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
the  culprits  were  discharged,  and  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  is  unknown. 

.  JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULUVAN. 

Boston. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Drake  doe.g  not 
mention  this  incident  in  his  "Old  Land- 
marks and  Historio  Personages  of  Bos- 
ton." He  tells  ot  the  public  whipping 
inflcted  on  Perpont,  lha  owner  of  tho 
brig  Hannah,  and  Storey,  master  of  tho 
brig,  for  fraud  in  the  lading  and  loss  of 
tho  vessel.  This  was  in  1803.  Tho 
pillory  was  then  placed  In  State  street, 
near  "Change"  avenue.  The  post  and 
pillory  were  situated  ne.ar  the  West 
street  gate  after  they  wero  removed 
tnm  Stat*  atx««t.— JSU. 


furtlier  iico- 
poser  by  »\ 

Is  said  that  .c  rr;.  i.>.  u.  .srli, 

kowaky's    m\d    accompanied  him 
AnjericH,  that  lie  spent  some-  time  .  ■• 
a  member  or  an  orchestra  In  New  York. 

IIi.s    concerto    Ims    been    played  l>.v 
Petchnikoff  ut  I-eip.sIc  and  Munich,  b.v 
Mr.  KreLsler  In  London  and  New  Yoik.| 
Last  March  Miss  Katharine  Kemp  Still- 
Ings  plajed  It  in  recital.  j 
The  woiU  is  In  three  sections,  allegro  1 
niolto,    adagio,    and    allegro   commoih'  1 
Of  these  the  Adagio,  with  Its  melnn-  I 
eholy    .Mong.    ha.s   the   most  characl.^r 
Otherwise  the  work,  evidently  (•oiiipo.'<i^J  I 
by  one  fanillinr  with  the  posslliilitios  ol  ; 
tho  Instrument.  Is  something  of  a  show 
piece,  ennobled  by  Mr.  Krelsler'a  uil 
and  treatment. 

Mr.  Krei.sler  was  In  the  A  cin.  He  haa 
a  genius  for  giving  significance  to  littl.^ 
pieces  (ind  the  dance  music  which  l.irgi^ 
ly  compo.si>d  the  lu'ogram  was  playr.1 
with  exquisite  beauty  of  loiio  and  Ir- 
resistible appreciation  of  rhythm.  Tli« 
violinist  was  al.io  nt  his  best  In  lil," 

,own  charming  romance  which  ho  pla,\  eii 
with  the  nielting  (luallty  of  tone  with 
which  his  name  Is  Inseparably  assoi  l 
ated.  , 

The  hall  was  crowded.  Slany  eat  on 
the  stage.    Others  stood.   Thero  were 

-scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  Mr.  Krelsler 
lengthened  the  program. 
.   The  violinist  will  give  a  second  recital 
3n  .Simday  afternoon,  Nov.  26. 

The  concert  next  week  will  be  given 
■>y  Mme.  Alma  Cluck.  | 


 Edith  Heleii.il 

 ..Marie  Louise  Blgser.vf 

 Giuseppe  Agostirur 

I.iina   .Mlllo  Plcit>[ 

.  . . *;raee  IJaum [ 
.P.eoi-ife  Phl'-l.lsl 


Hudson  and  Howe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Solitude  Is  the  mother  of  refleotior 
The  soot-begrlmed  walls  and  rusty  por- 
tals ■which  are  common  to  every  JthI' 
furnish  ample  food  for  rellectlon  pml 
relrospertlon.  and  the  natural  gloom 


Mr.  Krelsler  gave  r  violin  recital  yes-) 
I  terday   afternoon   at   Symphony  Hall 
I  Carl  Lamson  was  the  accompanist.  Tho 
program  was  as  follows:  J.   S.  Bach, 
,  Concerto  No.   I.  In  A  minor;  Conus, 
I  Concerto     In     E     minor;  Martint, 
Preghlera;     LeolaJr,     Tambourin,  C 
major;   Coupertn,   Aubade  Provencale; 
Porpora,  Minuet;  Wlenlawskl,  Caprice, 
A  minor;  Krelsler,  Romance  In  E  flat: 
Schubert-Krelsler,    ballet    muslo  from 
"Roeamunde";    Dvorak-Krelsler,  threo 
Slayonlo  dances. 

It  is  said  that  Julius  Comw.  whose 
concerto  In  one  movement  was  the 
second  number  on  the  program,  has 
fallen  fighting  for  his  country.  He  was 
born  at  Moscow  in  1S69.  Ho  studied 
and  later  taught  at  the  conservatory 
of  that  city.  \f  mi  ,-n-lv  .-v.:^.  ho  re- 
ceived  R   goh:  hia, 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH    TlIK.VrRh:— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "\  Lady's  Namf." 
a  comedy  in  throe  acts  h^'  Cyril  Hm 
court.    Performed  at  the  Maxine  Elliot  i 
Theatre.  New  York,  May  15,  1910. 

Franklin   .'""n  Chlppend;.!. 

Maud  llrnv  M'ss  Mnurt  Andrew 

.Mabel   Vere  Miss  Marie  'lempe.«t 

Flood  -loii"  Sliarke.v 

Oerald  Wantage  W.  Mayne_  I.y>it"ii 

.\dam.  Stinley  IlRrrlsoii 

Noel  CorUoran  W.  Grah-im  Iire«n.. 

Mrs   H.Tlues  Miss  Daisy  Belmor, 

.Margaret  Miss  Nellie  Strong 

KmllT  Miss  Marie  Kerwln  de  Beck,  r 

Kennedy  Bird  Hnrry  I-omh:.rt 

Sam  Bentley  Algernon  Ore-u 

This  comedy,  which  at  times  totters  on 
the  boundary  line  of  farce,  Is  an  amus- 
ing play.  Some  might  call  It  thin  and 
trifling,  but  the  dialogue  makes  amend.s, 
and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  light- 
ly without  straining  after  humor,  wil 
and  epigrams.  P\)rtnermore,  Mr.  Har- 
court,  alreadv  favorably  known  here  .-Ui 
tho  author  of  "A  Pair  of  Silk  Stock- 
ings "  has  succeeded  in  putting  on  the 
stage  distinct  and  definite  characters, 
whose  verbal  expression  fits  their  re- 
spective walks  in  life.  If  the  comedy 
were  not  played  by  the  well-graced 
comedians  at  the  Plymouth,  there  wouhl 
be  moments  when  the  dialogue  might 
halt;  when  the  people  on  the  stage  would 
apparently  be  treading  water,  wonder 
Ing  what  they  were  to  say  next;  h  i; 
the=e  moments  are  few  and  last  niglu 
the  players  acted  with  unflagging  spirit. 

Mabel  Vere,  a  novelist,  whose  last 
work  was  so  bad,  as  she  confessed,  thai 
it  came  near  to  being  a  "best  seller." 
advertises  for  a  husband,  hoping  that 
several  will  call  so  that  she  will  be  pro- 
vided with  "copy"  for  her  next  roniahcc. 
The  fact  that  she  is  already  betrothed 
does  not  stand  in  her  way.  This  be- 
trothed is  a  young  money  grubber  who 
does  not  amuse  her.  He  turns  out  to 
be  a  full-fledged  cad. 

The  suitors  come.  There  la  the  rough 
Flood,  the  Colonial,  who  greatly  to  our 
regret  is  thrown  overboard  by  Mr.  Har- 
court  in  the  first  act.  There  is  Adams, 
an  oily,  gieedy  butler,  with  his  eye  on 
•■savings,"  the  letting  of  lodgings  that 
profit  might  accrue.  There  is  Noel 
Corkoran,  not  ^t  all  shy,  a  well-to-do 
bachelor,  a  humorist,  attractive  in  every 
way.  Now  Noel  is  the  master  ot  the 
butler.  As  a  result  of  a  bet  at  the  club 
to  which  the  betrothed  belongs— a  bet 
on  a  sure  thing— two  others  appear 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  Mr.  Bird, 
who  is  married  but  given  to  adventure 
and'  tango  teas,  and  Bentley,  a  youuK 
bounder. 

Mabel  la  Indiscreet.  Tn  her  search  for 
copy  she  accepts  the  butler's  invitation 
to  take  tea  in  his  mastei-'s  kitchen.  How 
she  excites  the  .Jealou.sy  of  the  cook. 
Irritates  the  maid  and  takes  the  part  of 
the  abused  slavey:  how  she  attempts  to 
cook  the  dinner  and  is  surprise;!  by  Noel 
—all  this  must  be  seen;  the  view  of  lite 
below  stairs  cannot  be  described  so  that 
the  humor  of  situations  and  the  delight- 
ful dialogue  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  not  in  the  audience. 

The  part  ot  Mary  is  admirably  suited 
to  Mis.<<  Tempest.  It  Is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  the  comedy  without  her.  Who 
else  could  pla.v  the  part  with  the  like 
piquancy,  roguishncsa,  lightness  and 
grace?  I..ong  .ago  she  was  a  dainty 
rogue  iTi  porcelain.  The  years  have  not 
chilled  her  spirits,  or  dulled  her  sense  of 
humor.  There  are  few.  If  any,  who  cm 
so  deftly  play  at  verbal  battledore  and 
.■shuttlecock;  few  who  are  so  elcquent 
ill  hesitating  speech  or  in  a  complete 
P!iusi\  She  makes  th.nt  which  woiiKl 
otherwise  he  extra vasant.  plausible;  she 

.,.,.„.    ■  .M.  ,>  in-  '   I     ,  'i'.  .     1'.  hril- 
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n.ii  r-omarKs  as  In  I  lank! 
I  ^  ior,  she  asi.'^urea  tl:-  .,n-  of! 

.  POiUitneity  that  Is  thu  flowei-  of  art.j 
I'-r  company  is  excellent.    So  excel- 
u  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to -imagine  anj'l 
|ai-t  played  in  a  different  manner.    .Miss  i 
drew  is  the  most  wholesome  *>f  su ffra-  ! 
ites.     Her  delight  in  physical  exer- 
cl;  o  is  a  joy  to  those  that  see  her.  Then  . 
Ill'  o  is  Mrs.  Haine.s,  the  cook,  crushed 
by  llie  perfidy  of  Adams,  con.soled  only 
partly  by  the  thousht  that  the  butler, 
ha.-;  been  "took  in."    Her  final  chara-- 
terization  of  Mabel  as  "a  Bohemian" 
was  irresistible.    The  other  servant.-!  are 
true  to  life.    The  men  were  all  capital. 
_   / 

Let  us  add  to  the  Gallows  Anthology. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  good  old  street 

ballads,  for  which  Jemmy  Catnack,  the 

publisher,    paid   half   a   crown  apiece. 

Our  favorite  Is  "Life  of  the  Mannings," 

who  were  executed  at  Hoi'se  Monger 

Lane  Gaol  on  Tuesday.  13  Nov..  1S49. 

See  tlie  se.iffold.  it  fs  mounted. 
AnA  the  (loomed  on»s  dn  a^ipenr. 
Seemingly  liorne  "wan  with  sorrow, 
(triof  and  angiilali.  pain  and  care. 
TlieT  cried,  the  moment  is  niiproMchlng 
When  -vve.  together,  must  leave  this  life. 
And  no  one  has  the  least  compassion 
On  FredericlE  Manning  and  his  wift. 

Marin  )llanning  came  from  Sweden. 

Brought  lip  restiectnbly.  we  hear; 

And  Frederick  Manning  came  from  Taunton, 

In  the  county  of  Soiiicractshlrc. 

Mari.i  liviil   with  noble  ladies 

In  p.Tse  nnil  uplenilor  and  delight. 

But  on  one  sad  and  fatal  morning 

She  was  made  Frederick  Manning's  wife. 

This  Maria  Roux  had  been  courted 
by  one  O'Connor,  "possessed  of  wealth 
and  riches."  She  preferred  Manning. 
O'Connor  at  first  tore  his  hair  and 
beat  his  breast. 

At  length  they  all  were  reconciled 

.\nd  met  together  night  and  day; 

Maria,  by  (I'Coiinor's  riches. 

Dressed  in  splendor  fine  and  gay. 

Tliough  married,  yet  she  corresponded. 

With  O'Connor,  all  was  right; 

And  off  he  went  to  see  Maria. 

Frederlj:k  Manning's  lawful  wife. 

At  length  they  plann'd  their  friend  to  mur- 
der. 

And  for  his  company  did  crave, 

The  dreadful  weapons  they  prepared. 

And  in  the  kitchen  dug  his  grave. 

And.  as  they  fondly  did  caress  him.  ^ 

They  slew  him — what  a  dreadful  sight,  j 
First  they  mangled,  after  robbed  him. 
Frederick  Manning  and  his.  wife. 

They  absconded  but  were  apprehended, 
tried  and  convicted.  The  judge  sen- 
tenced them  in  verse.  The  poet  ends 
with  a  morally 

See  what  numbers  are  approaching 

To  Horse  Monger's  fatal  tree. 
Full  of  blooming  health  and  vigor. 
What  a  dreadful  eight  to  see. 
Old  and  young,  pray  take  a  warning; 
Females,  lead  a  virtuous  life; 
Tlilnk  upon  that  fatal  morning. 
Frederick  Manning  and  his  wife. 


W.  Palmer,  M.  D. 

There  Is  a  ballad  "The  Life  and  Trial 
of  Palmer,"  who  was  executed  June  14, 

This  ballad  has  a  chorus: 
My  trial   causes   great  excitement. 
In  town  and  country  everywhere 
Now    Sililty    found    Is    William  Palmer, 
Of  Kugeley  town  In  Stafford  Shire. 

Three  verses  must  suffice. 
Many  years  I  was  a  sportsman. 
Many    wondrous   deeds   I've  done, 
Many  a  race  I  have  attended. 
Many  a  thousand,  lost  and  won. 
They   say    1   poisoned   my   wife's  mother, 
And    took   away   her   precious  life, 
And  slew  poor  Cook  and  my  own  Ijrother, 
And  poisoned  my  own  lawful  wife. 

In  Rugeley  I  was  once  respected, 
A  gentleman,  n-ftd.  at  my  ease. 
With   noblemen  I   was  connected. 
And   sporting  men  of  all  degrees. 
.\lthough  a  doctor  no  one  knew  me 
To  do  anything'  amias. 
Now  each  one  strives  to  undo  me. 
i  never  thought  I'd  come  to  this. 

Dreadful  Is  my  situation. 

gefoif  the  awful  bar  I  stand. 

I  might  have  filled  a  noble  station, 

tlnfoi  tunate,  unhappy  man. 

Infants  vet  unborn  will  mention. 

When  to  manhood  they  appear. 

The   name  of  Doctor  William  Palmer, 

Of  Rugeley  town.  In  Staffordshire. 

There  is  a  ballad  of  Mary  Arnold, 
"the  female  monster,"  who  bound  round 
her  infants  eyes  black  beetles  placed 
in  walnut  shells,  but  she  was  not 
hanged;  she  was  only  transported  "10 
long  years  across  the  briny  seas." 

We  know  of  no  better  book  for  healthy 
and  ambitious  boys  than  "The  Pirates 
Own  Book,  on  Authentic  Narratives  ol  i 
the  Lives  Exploits,  and  Executions  of 
the  Most  Celebrated  Sea  Robbers."  Our 
edition  is  that  of  Portland,  Me.,  1859. 
On  the  title  page  is  a  picture  of  "Gibbs 
carrying  the  Dutch  Girl  on  board."  (We 
believe  the  first  edition  is  dated  1837). 
We  regret  to  say  there  are  no  poems  or 
the  scaffold.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  a  pirate's  song,  but  it  Is  feeble  stuff, 
not  to  be  compared  with  "The  Red 
Flag"  which  Thackeray  heard  in  the 
Cave  of  Harmony  sung  by  Mr.  Moff.  a 
gentleman  whom  Thackeray  rememni- 
bered  to  have  seen  exceedingly  unwell 
on  board  a  Gravesend  steamer.  The 
atrocious  Charles  Gibbs.  who  once  kept 
(Inuikcry  in  .^nn  street  mow  North 
■  et)  of  this  city  was  tried  in  New 
Vork  and  hanced.    H*  addrtMcd  tb* 

spectators,  but  not  In  verse.  "Gibbs  died 
h.'ird;  after  being  near  two  minutes 
1  supended,  he  raised  hlr  right  hand  and 
partially  removed  his  cap.  and  in  the 
course  of  another  minute  raised  the 
same  hand  to  his  mouth.  His  dross 
was  a  blue  round-about  jacket  and 
t  rcii'i'  r.".   with   a    foul   nnrbnr  in  whUf 
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un  lu.s  right  a>m."  >  uc  yiu-- 

on  of  March  20.  l«ai.vhe  wrote  a  letter- 
to  a  woman.  Tt  ended! 
Rising  griefs  distress  my  soul. 
.\nrt  tears  on  tears  successive  roll — 
For  many  an  evil  voice  is  near 
To  chide  iny  woes  and  mock  rny  fear — 
And   silent  memory  weeps  alone, 
O'er  hours  of  peace  and  gladness  known. 

Don  Pedro  Gibcrt.  tried  with  others, 
before  Judge  Story  and  defended  by 
David  L.  Child  and  George  Hillard.  only 
remarked  to  an  Interpreter  on  the  scaf- 
fold "I  die  innocent,  but  I'll  die  like  a 
noble  Spaniard."  There  is  a  brave  bal- 
lad of  Capt.  Kidd-"As  I  sailed,  as  I 
sailed"— but  It  Is  not  in  the  volume,  nor 
is  it  peculiarly  one  of  the  gibbet.  Capt. 
Condent  put  his  head  in  a  noose:  he 
married  the  Governor's  sister-in-law  on 
the  Island  of  Mescarenhas.  There  are 
brilliant  accounts  of  violent  and  shame- 
ful deaths  in  "The  Pirates  Own  Book," 
but  there  is  -nothing  that  would  grace 
j  the  Gallows  Anthology. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance in  Boston  of  "Sybil."  a  musical 
comedy  in  three  acts;  book  and  lyrics 
by  Harvey  Graham  and  H.  B.  Smith, 
adapted  from  the  original  by  Max  Brody 
and  Frank  Martos;  music  by  'Victoi' 
Jacobi. 

Sybil  Renaud  Julin  Sandersun 

Otand  Duke  Constantine  Donald  Brian 

Otto  .Spreckles  Joseph  Cawthorne 

{Grand  Duchess  .inna  ravlo™a. . .  .Rene  DetUng 

(jovernor  of  Bomsb  George  E.  JIack 

C'lpt.  Paul  Petrow  Stewart  Baird 

Margot  (Mrs.  Spreckles)  Quecnie  Vassar 

A  conventional  Boston  audience  as- 
sembled last  evening  to  applaud,  not  too 
noisily  but  with  proper,  almost  decorous 
enthusiasm,  one  of  the  cleanest,  most 
dramatic  and  oftentimes  melodious 
musical  comedies  presented  in  this  well- 
known  depository  of  second-season  suc- 
cesses. 

"Sybil,".  Anglicized  by  Messrs.  Graham: 
and  Smith  and  slightly,  ever  so  slightly," 
Germanized  b.v-  Mr.  Cawthorne,  makes, 
excellent  after-dinner  entertainment.  It 
is  easy  to  read  into  the  perfectly  trans- 
parent humor  of  the  text  and  to  know 
that  Mr.  Smith,  aided. by  Mr.  Cawthorne, 
has  earned  his  royalties,  thanks  to  his 
invaluable  scrapbook.  Many  old  friends 
are  recognizahle  in  the  quips  which  pass 
to  and  fro.  yet  so  rapidly  do  the  audi- 
ences of  today  evolve  from  those  of 
yesteryears  that  these  selfsame  jests 
appear  to  the  majority  as  spontaneous 
sayings  of  the  moment.  This  makes  it 
so  much  easier  for  Mr.  Cawthorne,  who 
has  the  greater  part  o.f  the  comic  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  regrettable  phase  of  the  situation 
is  that  whereas  Mr.  Cawthorne  once 
was  wont  to  lapse  from  twisted  Teu- 
tonic dialect  occasionally  into  straight 
English,  nowadays  he  too  infrequently 
forgets  himself  and  lapses  from  straight 
English  into  the  droll  accent  which 
made  him  irresistible  In  the  nineties. 
Also,  and  this  is  a  sinister  suspicion, 
can  it  be  that  Mr.  Cawthonie  hopes 
.■lome  day  to  substitute  his  personality 
for  that  of  the  retired  Francis  Wilson? 
Last  night  he  ■was  strongly  suggestive 
of,  that  persuasive  comedian. 

Mr.  Cawthorne,  by  reason  of  his  sen- 
iority, has  been  given  the  introcluctOBy 
space  in  this  review.  Cruel  jibes  aside, 
it  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  his  ebul- 
lient presence  as  the  blundering  im- 
presario lifts  "Sib.vl"  from  common- 
place dancing  operatta  to  genuine  musi- 
cal comedy.  Regardless  of  his  cheery 
characterization,  his  jestful  spontaneity, 
he  deserves  high  encomium  if  only  for 
his  clever'  ditty,  "I  Can  Dance  with 
Everybody  but  My  Wife." 

Of  the  vaunted  trio  which  has  found 
exceptional  popularity  in  the  past  few- 
seasons,  remain  Miss  Sanderson  ,<ind  Mr. 
Brian.  The  former  is  of  a  cloying  sweet- 
ness. She  has  been  before  the  public 
for  several  seasons  successfully  in  stel- 
lar roles.  Those  who  admire  her  simple 
methods  are  ■wonderfully  loyal.  There 
nre  those,  also,  who  hold  that  her  st.age 
ways  are  those  of  the  amateur  school- 
girl peiformer,  who  sings  ■without  excit- 
ing the  emotions  and  who  acts  by  obvi- 
ous rote.  Last  evening  Miss  Sanderson  ' ' 
had  many  rjemonstrative  friends. 

Mr.  Brian,  he  of  the  dancing  legs,  dis- 
closed to  Boston  a  new,  one  might  say, 
ideal,    dancing    partner.      Her  name. 
Cissy  Sewell,  did  not  appear  even  in  the 
cast.    In  fact  she  had  no  occasion  to 
open  her  mouth,  which  might  have  con- 
demned her  as  a  bad  actress.    As  a 
dancer,     however,     she     combines     the  ' 
j  gi-ace  of  Marilynn    Miller  and    Anna  j 
'  Pavlowa.    Mr.   Brian  stepped  !i\-ely  to  I 
I  follow  her.   The  songs  allotted  him  were  '. 
I  too  low  of  register,  his  lines  were  not  , 
I  the  pleasant  lines  of  those  given  him  in  • 
"The    Merry    Widow,"    which  brought 
jilni     rhythmic    recognition.      But  his 
1  li.ince  with  Miss  Sewe^i  proved  one  of  ~ 
';         gems  of  the  evening. 

'I  he  remainder  of  the  ca.st,  with  two 
exceptions,  was  that  which  diverted 
X.  \v  York  audiences  the  greater  part  of 
l.i>t  winter.  Queenle  Vassar.  a  favorite 
oT-  let  us  be  kindly  and  say— a  few  sea- 
!^oiis  ago,  replaced  Maisie  Gay  as  tlie 
pluiiip  and  vocally  indisposed  Mrs. 
Spreckles,  and  Rene  Detling,  appearins 
bripfly,  made  an  effectively  imperiour 
and  fascinating  grand  duchess,  vice  the 
original  Josephine  Whittell. 

The  story  of  "Sybil"  has  been  freely 
exploited  in  the  advance  notice,?.  It 
suffices  now  to  state  that  It  has  excep- 
tional dramatic  moments,  that  it  follows 
with  more  than  average  consistency 
the  plot  on  which  it  started.  Usually 
iiiiisioal  comedy  plots  evaporate  after 
Im'  nrst  net     Musicnilx-.  Ilw  piece  is  of 


•        'iinii-  <■•:•.:•.-  rilrao.=  t  ;,t  the  r.'i,' 
in  "When  Cupid  Calls."    The  choruses 
of  both  sexes,  show  the  discipllnfir>'  ci 
fects  of  Mr.  Latham's  experionoed  lead- 
ership; and  the  stage  settings,  all  in- 
teriors, are  drawn  with  brilliant  color- 
('  Ings.    If  Mr.  Cawthorn  only  had  rolled  ' 
his  r's  as  in  the  olden  days,  it  would  | 
have  been,  according  to  an  old-timer, 
a  flawless  evening's  entertainment.  , 
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PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
House  'of  Glass,"  a  play  iu  fo'.ir  acts 
by  Max  ]V«ircin.  First  performance 
in  Boston. ' 

Nellie  Ma^-V  OiWea. 

.Margaret  Case  Mary  Kyan 

Mrs.  Brandt  Ada  r.iluiau 

James  Burke  Frank  M.  Thomas 

Carroll,  a  detective  Thomas  Fiiidlay 

Watson  John  Fenton 

II  arvey  ' ijike .  Frederick  Burt 

Edward  McClellau  Harry  C.  Browne 

Judson  Atwood  William  ■»  alcott 

Jap   Sahay  Asakyra 

Edith.'.   Florence  Walcott 

Hon.  H.  T.  Patterson  Frank 

Margaret  Case,  a  stenographer,  living 
in  New  York,  is  engaged  to  James 
Burke,  a  chauffeur.  She  believes  him 
to  have  come  into  the  sudden  posses- 
sion of  inherited  wealth.  On  the  eye 
of  their  departure  for 'the  West,  where 
they  are  to  be  married.  Burke  is  ar-. 
rested  as  an  accomplished  thief.  .  A 
valuable  necklace,  among  his  booty.  Is 
found  in  the  young  woman's  trunk.  She 
is  convicted  as  his  accomplice  upon  this 
circumstantial  evidence. 

Released  on  parole  she  escapes.  Eight 
years  later  she  is  happy  in  Kansas  City 
as  the  ■wife  of  a  railroad  magnate. 
Chance  calls  her  husband  to  a  brilliant 
position  in  New  York.  Here  Mrs.  Lake 
is  promptly  recognized  by  Detective 
Carroll,  who  had  arrested  her  as  Mar- 
garet Case.  Burke,  trapped  as  an  im- 
portant witness,  throws  light  upo'n  Mrs.  ' 
Lake's  dilemma  and  swears  to  her  in- 
nocence. Mr.  Lake  is  fortunately  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Governor  of  the 
state.  In  his  delicate  position  he  can 
hardly  afford  to  throw  stones,  so  he 
agrees  not  to  prosecute  the  Jack.son 
boy,  in  whose  fate  the  Governor  is  in- 
terested and  who  has  stolen  funds  from 
the  railroad  company.  It  is  natural 
that  the  Governor  should  wish  to  re- 
turn the  favor.  There  is  a  happy  ending. 

Mr.  Marcin,  a  young  New  .York  jour- 
nalist, has  written  magazine  stories  and 
other  plays.  The  one  given  last  evening 
is  an  engrossing  melodrama  in  vv'hich 
the  interest  of  the  audience  is  consistent-  , 
iy  maintained.  The  story  is  well  made,  i 
exciting,  plausible.  'The  elements  of 
.tiu.^pense  and  of  the  unexpected  are  ef- 
fectively used.  The  characters  are  of 
fiesh  and  blood.  The  author  has  con- 
trived effective  endings  for  the  four 
acts. 

The  play  might  also  be  taken  as  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  modern 
prison  reform,  iu  approval  of  the  en- 
lightened methods  practically  applied  by 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 

Yet  Mr.  Marcin  declines  to  take  sides. 
If  Margaret  Case,  innocently  convicted 
and  relentlessly  pursued  by  the  Nemesis 
of  the  law  in  the  shape  of  Detective  Car- 
roll, is  a  pathetic  figure.  There  is  Har- 
vey Jake,  who  voices  with  honest  con- 
viction the  prejudices  of  the  unawak- 
ened,  who  wishes  the  criminat  punished 
to  the  utmost  limit,  whose  faith  in  the 
courts  of  justice  is  childlike  and  un- 
bounded. 

The  play  was  acted  with  spirit.  In  the 
first  act  at  the  boarding  house  there 
■nas  opportunity  for  amusing  character 
sketches  by  Miss  Oilman  as  Mrs. 
Brandt,  the  boarding  housekeeper,  by 
Miss  Gildea  as  Nellie  and  by  Mr.  Hart 
as  Crowley.  Carroll's  assistant  in  mak- 
ing the  arrest. 

Miss  Mary  Ryan  played  a  trying  role 
with  discretion  and  showed  latent  talent 
as  an  emotional  actress.  In  the  first 
act  her  joy  at  leaving  her  drab  sur- 
round§igs,  her  hope  of  future  happiness 
was  expressed  viith  becoming  exuber- 
ance. In  other  acts  she  was  frail,  trem- 
ulous, wholly  feminine,  pathetic  In  her 
distress,  touching  in  her  love  for  her 
husband  and  her  longing  for  security, 
touching  in  her  moments  of  abject  fear. 
In  the  scene  when  Burke  forces  an  en- 
trance to  her  home  in  Kansas  City, 
when  -the  detective  confronts  her  in 
her  home  In  New  York,  the  actress 
played  with  poise  and  distinction. 

Mr.  Thomas  played  Burke  sturdily. 
He  was  not  wholly  a  villain,  for  when 
he  made  good  his  escape  his  first 
thought  was  to  find  the  girl  he  had  in- 
criminated that  he  might  make  good  to 
her. 

Mr.  Burt  was  a  dignified  Lake,  soft- 
ened only  by  the  tragedy  in  his  own 
home.  Mr.  Browne  as  McClellan  was 
breezy  and  supplied  pleasing  contrast. 
Mr.  Findlay  was  sincere  in  his  imper- 
sonation of  Carroll. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  inter- 
ested and  enthusiastic. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "In 
Walked  Jimmy."  Comedy  drama  in  four 
acts  by  Ronie  H.  Jaffa. 

Kitty  Blake   Kitty  Wolfe 

Delia  Dunn  I.cii:,  H.  nnctt 

John  Trellivan  Il.nr>    s-N  iu 

j  Arnnlil  Baker  Chvin  i  biytou 

i:ir,iiii  Higgins  W.  I.  Clark 

Bartlett  Earl  Burnside 

I'.mI  bv  Day  Vincent  Dennis 

j  Hilly  Blake  Ewlng  Cherry 

Detective  Norris  Neil  Barrett 

Irene  Linilenberg  Rene  Porter 

Helen  Rollins  Mazie  Robinson 

Tessie  Hoynes  France.s  W.  Harris 

Bessie  Glendeling  Edna  Bricker 

"Jimmy"  i.H.  C.  Blaney 

Any  man  about  to  put  a  bullet  through 
his  head  because  of  business  reverses 
would  do  b.  !  1  ■  I  .  .-ee  if  he  couldn't 
get  an  optin  if  jnan  to  'walk^in 


on  him  like  the  breezy  chap  who  ifur- 
nlshcd  the  surprise  for  John  Trellivan. 
Because  the  Cinderella  Shoe  Company 
was  about  to  go  on  the  rooks,  Trellivan, 
the  owner,  decided  life  wasn't  worth 
living.   Then  in  walked  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Blaney  is  a  favorite,  and  his  re- j 
lurn  to  the  stage  awakens  memories  of  | 
the  days  when  he  was  starred  in  stir-  ■ 
^  ring  plays.  j 

Mr.  Blaney's  new  play  tells  of  the  suc- 
cess which  follows  the  efforts  of  the 
mysterious  Jimmy  to  rehabilitate  the 
affairs  of  the  failing  company.  Like  all 
heroes,  he  is  willing  to  suffer  for  an- 
other. This  time  It  is  to  save  the  ■wil- 
ful yoimg  brother  of  the  girl  he  loves. 

Vivacious  Kitty  Wolfe  takes  the  part 
of  the  heroine.  Bright  sayings  fall  con- 
tinually from  the  lips  of  Jimmy.  This 
evening  200  members  of  the  Rotary  Club 
will   be  present. 

lionelGlenister  leads 
in  "jim  the  penman" 

Is  Well  Supported  by  Other  Henry 
Jewett  Players. 

"Jim  the  Penman,"  one  of  the  older 
plays  familiar  to  Boston  theatregoers, 
is  the  bill  at  the  Copley  Theatre  this 
week,  presented  by  the  Henry  Jewett 
Players.  It  is  a  play  easy  to  spoil  by 
overacting.  The  Henry  Jewett  Players, 
however,  despite  their  great  attention 
to  the  minor  details  of  acting,  never 
overdo  it  and  In  the  opening  perform- 
ance of  last  evening  this  fact  was  es- 
pecially noticeable. 

The  scenes  being  laid  in  England 
found  each  memtaer  of  the  company  of 
English  players  thoroughly  at  home  not 
only  in  language,  but  manners,  and  each 
"bit"  was  naturally  done.  The  honors 
of  the  piece  go  to  the  actor  who  has  the 
title  role,  Lionel  Glenister,  but  they 
were  not  the  only  honors  deserved. 
Isabel  Merson  as  Mrs.  Ralston  was 
ideal,  particularly  In  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  third  act.  The  sleepy; 
wide-awake  detective  of  Leon  Gordon 
was  capitally  done,  for  he  made  the 
character  sensibly  humorous  without 
being  grotesque. 

Beatrice  Miller's  impersonation  of  the 
newly  engaged,  daughter  was  admirable, 
and  Leonard  Craske  as  Lord  Drellncourt 
was  sufficiently  loverlike.  Although  Cam- 
eron Matthews  hardly  looked  like  the 
■wealthy  American  he  was  presumed  to 
be,  his  lines  "got  over"  and  the  audience 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  affections 
and  afflictions  of  the  heart.  Fred  W. 
Permain  as  Baron  Hartfeld,  was  excel- 
lent in  the  chief  character  role. 

"Jim  the  Penman"  will  be  repeated 
this  afternoon  and  with  matinees  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  will  complete 
the  week,  to  be  foUowgd  by  "Sweet 
Lavender."   

ENJOYABLE  BILL  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Big  Act  Is  Miniature  Musical  Com- 

i      edy,  "The  Four  Husbands." 

i  The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
'  Enjoyable  of  the  season.  The  big  act  is 
the  miniature  musical  comedy,  "The 
(Four  Husbands,"  featuring  Raymond 
^nd  Bain.  The  piece  goes  with  a  snap 
and  spontaniety  that  does  not  fail  to 
make  itself  felt.  Both  Miss  Bain  and 
j^Ir.  Raymond  were  Interesting  in  their 
."oles,  apd  the  comedy  act  of  George  W. 
Irinks  gave  pleasure. 

I  Others  on  the  bill  were  Rao  Eleanor 
Ball,  in  a  varied  program  on  the  fiddle; 
barl  Byal  and  Dora  Early  in  "A  Scotch  ■ 
High    Ball";    Mrs.    Gene    Hughes  and; 
company     in     a     sartorial     comedy,  ' 
■Gowns,"  by  Edgar  Allen  Woolf;  Page,  , 
Hack  and  Mack  in  a  hair-raising  bal-  F 
incing  act;  Jack  W.  Conly  and  Mar-! 
Saret    Webb    in    a    musical    act;    Lou  ' 
fjockett  and  Jack  Waldron  in  a  comedy  ! 
'i,nd  dancing  sketch  anS  the  Guzman! 
Troupe,  novelty  gymnasts. 


ABORN  OPERA  1 

!  The  New  Aborn  Opera  Company  at  ' 
the  Boston  Opera  House  entered  on  the 
second  and  last  week  of  its  eng3sement 
last  night,  when  "The  Jewels  of  the 
:Madonna"  was  produced  for  the  third 
time  and  eveked  even  more  enthusiastic 
appreciation  than  when  it  was  preser.'ed 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Agostini  as  Gennaro,  Mr.  Angelo 
a.s  Rataele,  Miss  Eubank  as  Carmela, 
Miss  Helena  as  Maliella,  Mr.  Derm^n  as 
Totonno  and  Mi'.  Shields  as  Rocco  were 
all  effective.    Tonight  "La  Boheme"  will 
lie   performed   for   the   only   time;  "U 
Travotore"    will    be    repeated    at  the 
Wc'dne.sday   matinee;    for  Wednesday 
I  night     and     the     Saturdaj;  ■  matinee, 
I  "Faust";  Thursday  night,  ''•Lohengrin"; 
j  Friday    night,    "Lucia,"   and  Saturday 
night,  "Rigolctto."  ' 

THE  KNEISELS 

By  Pi^lLIP  HALE. 

An  audience  that  filled  Steinert 
Hall  greeted  the  Kneisel  Quartet  at 
the  first  concert  of  its  32d  season,  tbo 
i  first  concert  of  a  regular  scrir 
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'  Uie  o\ouiug.  1- 
by  Hans  KM 


tho  which       drank  s:u\ 
,1,,    I'-'in-mo'l  <<nipf 


th.- 
his 


(lu.r.iet 
planiBt, 


Bosfolmann.  second  viola. 


ly.    1"  i' 

MlMresf. 


I  ITnnio  Quick- 
1  r.ii  i  ling  with 
I  have  like*l  a 
saiU  udiluss.  !i  ii'ore  in- 


\  im  was  as  follows:  Bruck-  nmnmatory  wooioB. 

,.er.  M.antot  for  two  violins,  two  vio-  "mi...,  o,.w-«  rlaycd  Mistrcs.  Page  for 

las  and  violoncello;  Rubinstein,  so-;  th* 
naU  \1oloncpllo  and  p'.aiio  in  D  major, 


op.  IS  (Messrs.  \Vlllcl;e  and  Rbell-; 
Herihovcn.  quartet  In  D  major,  op. 

.8,  No.  3. 

It         .1  [il'VT.surc  to  8P0  tho  large  and 


.i9<>ply  1: 


<r<i  a'lJIenre  and  to  hear 
iln  in  this  ideal  hall  for 
a  hall   in   which  the 
I  remoto;  in  which  the 
.1.  M  u.xo  the  phrase  of  Ber- 
;.s  tlie  henrers. 
:ni.->l   of    BrU'kner   wns  per- 
i  here  as  a  whole  for  tho  tlrst 
It  was  played  as  far  batk  a.s  Jan. 
In  Vienna  by  the  Hellnie.-ihei  gci 
t.     The    Adagio    was  performed 
Knolsel  quartet  concert  in  Boston 
la.    t<^:i).    when    the    quartet  was 
^ed  of   Me.=.sis.   Kneiscl,  Fiedler. 
!iskl  and  Oiese.    Mr.    Zach  tl^en 
I  the  second  viola. 
1  If  the  name  of  the  composer  had 
printed  on  the  program,  the 
would  have  been  unmlstak- 
Bruekner  of  the  quintet  Is 
;r>r  of- tho  syjnphoule.x.  There 
nd  beauilfu;  thouKhts;  ther? 
.-.ime   disfnblng  mannerisms, 
rime  inconsequential,  e^en  trivi:il 
res  the  same  tiresome  repetitions, 
frittci-lnb'   away   of  effects 
themes    have    marked  lii- 
there  is  too  often  mere  idle 
-  ead  of  logical  development 
■on  of  the  suave  rhief  tb<  ni- 
■  movement  Is  awmivable.  I!  >v. 
table  the  f.alling  off  in  the  suc- 
■  y^  measures!    There  is  the  pomp- ^ 
■i-currinjj  unison  that  arouses 
■I   and  leids  to  nothing.  In 
of  the  Prophet— fi«;s:    In  the 
v.o  only  the  naive  and  delightful  | 
stlon  of  a  country  dance  wltii  th>' , 
»  ,  .   ito     measures     completing  the: 
phrase  is  of  genuine  interest.  The  finest 
movement  is  tho  .Vdagio  in  which  Bruck- 
ner   for    once    does    not    scatter  his 
thoughts. 

Rubinstein's  sonata  dedicated  to  Ser- 
vais  was  formerly  a  great  favorite  :  but 
the  day  for  hearing  violoncello  sonatas 
■  i-     a  florid  cadenza  has  passed,  no 
r  how  skilful  and  sympathetic  thej 
mance.    The  greater  part  of  thiSj 
I.  xia  is  now  old-fashioned,  older,  ini 
fact,  than  many  -ffages  of  'cello  muslq  ^ 

'  ■  '-rlnl  :  for  the  age  of  a  work  Ip 

s  identified  by  the  date  of 
•  m.     Tuccini.    except    in     "I-a  ' 
!  ii.  iif  ni.  .  ■  is  already  older  than  the  Verdi 
I  of  -Rigoletto,"  "11  Trgvatore"  and  "i-a  r 
I  Travlata." 

The  nekt  concert  of  the  Kneisel  quar- 
I  tet  will  be  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Nov.[ 
:^.  when  Mrs.  Beach,  i.ianist.  will  ■ 


flr-^t  time  and  played  in  a  spirit 
of  deli;:l.tful  vivacity  and  Bern,  ne 
Junior  1-air  to  look  upon,  she  bubble  l 
wiTh  mirth.  ,Mis«  Mntthison  took  tlv>. 
fcdveniti.e  seriously.     It   is  "o- 

,as^   for  her  to  be  light  and  si"';h  b 
Face,   voue  and   beariim   are   foi  the 
expieasion  of  deeper  emotions  Miss 
Maokay    was   a   curiously  lachrymose 

or  the  men  assisting  Sir  Hci*ert,  Mi. 
Hardin--  easily  bore  away  the  honors. 
Kis  assumption  oC  jealousy  w.-i.s  con- 
Mnclng:  he  re«d  his  lines  with  line  un- 
derstanding. Too  many  oC  the  men  were 
jit  limes  unintellisil>lc  in  speech,  but^Jlr. 
Coleman  as  tli.-  iiood  natured.  unsi,!!.- 
p;cl9U8  Pase  .sp-.l;e  with  praLseworthy 
clearness,  and  .^U.  C^acnble  as  FwUon 
bore  kiiiiself  gullnntlj-. 

The  iniper.sonators  of..  Sir  Hugh.  Dr. 
Cahis   Bardolph.   Xym,   Pistol.  Simple, 
Kugby  played  as  In  farce  comedy,  no 
Joubt  as  they  had  been  Instructed,  yet 
we  have  a  .liking  for  them  all  and  were 
disappointed  at  finding  them  so  trans- 
lated.   .Slender  Is  more  of  a  m'*"//]^" 
appeared  in  Mr.  Hayes'  portrayal  of  him 
.Slender  wa*  a  simple  soul,  foolish,  but 
a  gentle,  wistful  creature.     He  might 
have  said  to  Mr.  Hayes  last  evening 
with  a  peculiar  force,  "yet  I  am  not  al- 
together  an   ass."     His  exclamation 
"Sweet  Anne  Page,"  was  the  natural 
outburst  of  a  shy  but  adoring  swain^ 
There  Is  a  pathos  In  it  that  should  not 
excite  laughter.  _^i.n,- 
The  scenery  was  effective  '>t>j>ecM\T, 
the  last  setting  which  was,  In^^t,**' J^f,t|  ' 
tlful.    There  was  far  too  '""C*' 
The  music  between  the  scenes  and  muc^h 
h--,t  was  incidental  was  of  Pf°';„^"''"\?; 
rritatlng   by   endless  ""eP^Vtv  nleased 
srge    audience    was    greatly  pleased 
hroughout  the  farce. 


Internnte 
,Ix>u1b  DiTmnn 
I^uls  Derman 


plst. 


IN 'MERRY  WIVES 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE- 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Shakespeare's  comedy  In  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  version  of  three  acta. 

sir  .Tohn  Fnlotatf  V-" 'i-",". 

•  . , .T\  arburton  Gamn.e 

  .  .St.  Clair  Ba  '  ' 

 George  : 

 Lyn  H^: 

.c-..   ■   Charles    Co.c:k  n 

Evani   Ernen   G.  Cove 

...Henry    Herbert  > 
ii        .    ,:V„-"G;rtVri'\\\.Fred.rlc  Ormoncl,. 

B«rdolpb  /„Xs| 

pi.7i\: nam.r 

Pimple  °AirrPd 

nn^r-'^  ........VIM  Phyii'-3  ■ 

.  ..Miss  I.aura  Hope  ' 

.Miss   Elsie  Mackiy 
.Miss  Alice  A ugartle  Butler 

^'  "    "  Miss  Edith  Wynne' MatthlBon 

glr  Herbert  In  a  speech  to  the  au- 
dience frankly  said  that  he  and  his 

corr.p.-ipv  i  '  v.d  the  comedy  ns  a  farce: 
as  it  w.-is  piived  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  prohMbi<.  enjoyed  it  more  than 
she  did  the  sori.i  Ks  works  of  Shakespeare. 
-TV  ,  -  :ierformed  last  night 

This  treatment  was 
1  by  the  attitude  of 
the  .    winch   laughed  uproar- 

rtoush  at  clowning  of  Simple  and 
Rugby  and  at  the  prepcsterous  duel 
with  all  the  knockabout  bustle  between 
Sir  Hugh  Evan."  and  Dr.  Calus.  As 
space  is  limited,  there  is  no  room  for  an 
inquiry  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  taste,  or 
Into  the  origin  of  'the  stage  business 
•■  ->  ,v  excites  demon.«trations  of  the 
delight.  Nor  Is  there  room  for 
ng  the  opinion  of  some  fwho 
(•ay  u-at  the  comedy  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it  is  one  of  his  inferior  tjlays  and 
=!-nder.   not   Falslaft.    is    the^  leading 


ABORN  OPERA  COMPANY  HA^ 
ITS  LARGEST  AUDIENCE 

Pleases    in    Performance    of  Puc- 
cini's "La  Boheme." 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Aborn 
Grand  Opera  l^ompany  in  Puccini's  "L.a 
Boheme.  '  Mr.  Castillo  conducted.  The 
cast: 

n,,doln)i   Salvstore  niordano 

S.lianimrJ  Joseph 

BeBolt  I  

Mu^ett"   Marie  lx>ni»e  BlBgers 

t^^„,,   nian'-n  Saroya 

A  Sereeant'.'.V  Oeorge  Hnllman 

A  CiistouiB  Offl>-er  Ernest  Lambert 

Puccini's  opera  drew  the  largest  houso 
Ihtis  far  during  the  current  engagment. 
There  were  many  curtain  calls.  The 
performance  was  a  creditable  one,  both 
musically  and  dramatically. 

The  Mlrni  of  Blanoa  Saroya  was  easily 
the  feature  of  tho  performance.  Her 
Miini  was  free  from  exaggeration.  Miss 
Saroya  could  visualize  and  vitalize  the 
.onsumptive  and  vet  leave  something  to 
tlie  im.-tg:nalion  of  the  audience.  ShetV 
sang  with  irresistible  charm  and  withf.' 
sreat  purity  of  tone. 

All  of  the  comrades  acted  with  Gallic 
'  fervor  and  spirit.     Salvatore  Giordano. 
1  a?  lludolph.  <ang  with  virility  and  at  tho 
I  .same   time  with  the  reqtiislte  tender- 
ness.    Mr.    Picco   was   always   In  the 
Picture  as  Marcel. 


SapayieloT.c:  Gluck,  "O  del  la...  doloe 
xrdor,"  "DlvlnlUes  du  Styx";  Zucca. 
Leaves-  KJeruif,  Synnove's  Song;  Gron- 
dahl.  Eventide;  Kurstclner,  Invocation 
to  Kros,  the  .Soul's  Victory;  Raff,  "Sel 
Still";  H.  W.ilf,  Die  Zlgeunerln;  R. 
Strauss,  Mit  delnen  blauen  Au.?en; 
T.'-,chalkow8ky.  Schnell  Vergessen;  Van 
f-yken,  Sciimeld  Schmerz;  Brogl, 
^/lslon6  Venesiaua;  Peterson  Bcrgei, 
MaJ,  Titania;  Gretch.anlnoft,  11  s-est  tu; 
Kourdraln,  Carnival.— Samuel  Endicott 
was  the  accompanist^ 

Wo  are  Informed  that  Mme.  Ingrani. 
having  been  IR  school  teacher  in  P.rook- 
lyn,  sang  in  a  church  choir;  tbat  sho  af- 
terwards studied  slnginp;  with  Victor 
Maurel:  that  she  sang  last  season  the 
parts  of  La  Cieca,  Suzuki.  Camella  and 
the  sister  of  Sparafuclle  in  pcrtonnances 
given  by  tho  Chicago  Opera  Association. 
oX  which  she  Is  still  a  m«m.ber. 

She  is  an  unusually  Intei'esling  singer. 
First  of  all,  she  has  a  beautiful  \»ice.  It 
is  a  rich,  full  organ  of  genuine  cfjntralto 
quality  throughout  a  libentl  conjpass."  It| 
lends  itst'lf  to  the  dramatic  eJ.presslon 
of  deep  emotions,  also  to  .songsi  that  are 
purely' lyrical.    Voices  of  this  nature  are 
rare.    Mme.  Ingram  has  excellent  con- 
trol qf  breath,  so  that  she  is  enabled  to 
phrase  musically  and  effectively.  She 
has  a  wide  range  of  tonnl  truSrices;  but 
she  varies  expression  witl;  out  an  ex- 
travagant use  of  them.     In  passar-^ 
I  that  demand  vigor,  she  is  authoritatiN 
but  not  at  the  expense  oC  tonal  quality. 
Her  command  of  resources  was  abun- 
dantly shown  In  the  itrterprotation  of 
songs    differing    widely    in  character. 
There  are  not  many  s&  igers  that  could 
d^laim    the   vibrant  lending   of  "The 
Soul's  Vifctory"  s-o  dr.-v matically.  and  at 
the  same  time  sing  tl  .u  song  of  Sgam- 
bati  with  such  exqu'.sltely  maintained 
tenderness. 

Truly  a  welcome  vj  sltor,  as  singer  and 
Interpreter,  with  a  refreshingly  uncon- 
ventional program. 

"Funenr  Uumpite  'of  Wollaston  writ 
"Speaking  of  canting  songs  and  slan- 
wonder  whether  your  readers  are 
(luainted  with  W.  E.  Henley'a-.'Vill... 
Straight  Tip  to  All  Cross  Coves.' 
Suppose  you  screeve.  or  go  etieap-Jack? 


Not  the  Same. 

Mr.  .lohti  Savage  Shaghellion  of  Bast 
Boston  writes:  i 

"l.lverppoll  Jarge  was  as  good  a  shanty| 
man  :ia  ever  was  and  I  mind  well  he 
used  to  sing  a  very  pretty  littlo  song 
about  a  cove  named  Reuben  Hall  that 
was  lunii,'  and  what  ho  said  on  the  gal- 
lows. You'd  like  it.  But  my  memory 
alnt  what  it  was  and  I  only  know  one 
verse. 

Me  name  is  Reuben  Hall, 
T)am  yor  eyes." 
We  omit  tho  other  lines  which  convey 
the  .«!anie  sentiment.    We  do  not  like  to 
contradict  Mr.  Shaghellion.  but  was  not 
tills  Mr.  Hall,  who  swore  in  a  blood-curd- j 
lliiK  fa.shioii  as  he  was  carted  to  thoij 
fallows.  nann'd'>  "Sam."  not  Ueubcn,  byi 
Ills  sponsors  in  baptism?  , 
".Saju  Hall"  was  a  famotis  song  ^ung 
v  W.  Q.  Uo.ss  in  the  cider  cellars  of 
.'Uidon.    Thackeray  alluded  to  It.  .Mr. 
Ilall'.s  account  of  what  had  liappcned 
and  would  bafipen  to  him  will  not  bcai 
reiie.'iting  In n  .    for    the    Herald    i.-j  a 
family  newspaper. 


RAYMOND  HAVENS  GIVES 
RECITAJ^OM  CHOPIN 

Program  Pleases  Pianist's  Audience 
at  Jordan  Hall. 

Kaymond  Havens,   pianist,  played  .n 

i'.opin  program  last  evening  at  Jordan 
Hall.  The  pieces  were  as  follows:  Bal- 
'  lade.  A  flat.  op.  38;  sonata,  B  ll-it 
j  minor,  op.  35;  etudes,  E  major,  C  major, 
op.  10;  Barcaj-olle,  op.  CO;  Ballade.  F 
minor,  op.  52;  Polonaise,  F  sharp  minor, 
op.  44;  etude,  F  minor,  op.  25;  prelude.";. 
E  flat  major,  P  major;  scherzo,  (' 
sharp  minor. 

Mr.  Havens  has  an  agreeable  touch 
and  brilliance  In  execution.  His  technic 
Is  well  developed.  His  program  was 
exacting,  for  It  required  not  merely  a 
display  of  mechanical  proficiency,  but 
skill  as  an  interpreter. 

In  certain  respects  Mr.  Havens's  play- 
ing has  matured.  His  conception  of 
Chopin's  music  is  generally  sane.  He  i.^ 
faithful  to  tradition,  yet  there  is  :  ri 
,««•:•-  i  'T'"  originality.  A  friendly 
a-  approval  and  recalled 


r^^Herbert  Tree's  Impcrsonatlgm  of 


Or  fake  the  lir.mcl."?  or  Hk  a  nag? 
Or  tlilmlile  rlaV  or  knap  a  .vacH.  . 
Or  i.it.  h  a  sniile?  or  smusli  a  rag? 
■      Siipiwse  yo.i  .Uiff?  or  iM>se  anil  lag. 
Or  eVt  the  straight  and  lanil  yonr  pot? 

How  do  ton  molt  tlic  iiiulty  .swag? 
Booie  aud'tbc  lilowcns  cop  tbe  lot. 

Fiddle,  or  fenct-,  or  mape,  or  mack; 

Or  moskeneer.  or  flasti  Hie  drag; 
Dead  lurk  a  crib,  or  do  a  cnick; 
Had  with  a  slang,  or  chnok  a  fag, 
H^nnet,  or  tout,  or  mump  and  gag, 
Raftli'  the  tats,  or  mark  Ikf  siwt. 
You  eannot         a  single  KtaR; 
'       Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 
'  THE  MOUAIa 

'~       It's  Tip-the-spout  and  Charley  Wag 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not. 

Until  the  pqueeier  nips  yonr  scrag, 
Booie  and  the  tlowens  cop  the  lot. 
"The  -nubblng-cheat'  allusion  is  evi- 
dent enough  in  the  last,  but  some  of 
the  rest  would,  I  think,  challenge  even 
'  a  George  Borrow.    I  should  say.  too. 
■'ithat  Henley  was  a  Teg'lar  ■ca.-d.' 
Tour   correspondent   omits    the  thiid 
verse: 

Suppose  Tou  try  a  difrerriit  tack. 

.\nd  on  tlie  square  ymi  flash  your  flag? 
At  nennv-a-llnini:  'nake  your  whack. 
Or  with  the  mummers  mug  an.l  gag?  • 
Vor  ni".  for  ulx  the  dlhbs  .v.m  bag 

At  anv  graft  no  mutter  what.   

Yoni^  nTerrv  goblins  soon  stravagr— 
Boone  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 
The  Herald  reprinted  this  ballad  some 
vears  ago  with  annotations.  U  vffU.^ 
written  by  Henley  in  ml  in  imitation  of 
Villon's  "Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux 
filles."   We  again  provide  a  key. 

Into  English. 

Scrceve    wouU    with    Ijegging  lcUci> 
Fake  tbe  broads,  pack  the  card-;^  1">^', 
•I  nag  play  the  coper  with  an  old  hor.se 
and  a' tig  of  ginger.    Knap  a  yack.  steal 
a  walcli.    Pitch  a  snide,  pass  a  false  I 
coin,  smash  a  rag.  change  a  fal.se  note. 
Duff,  sell  sham  smuggled  articles.  Nose| 
and  lag.  father  evidence  for  the  police. 
Get  the  straight,  get  the  tip  and  back  a, 
winner.  -Multy.  an  expletive  correspond-  , 
ing  to  "bloojjy."  Booze  and  the  blowens 
cop  the  lot.  may  be  rendered  by  Andrew- 
Lang's    tran.slation    of    Villons  line: 
■•  Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to  lasses.  " 
Fiddle,  swindle.    Fence,  deal  in  stolen 
I    good"     Mace,  %velsh  on  the  race  track 
'    or  elVewhere.    Mack;  pimp.  Moskcneer, 
to  pawn  for  more  than  the  pledge  is 
worth.    Flash  the  drag,  wear  women's 
clothes  for  any  rascally  purpose.  Dead 
lurk  a  crib,  break  into  a  house  in  church 
time.  Do  a  crack,  commit  burglary  with 


Also  Exclusive. 

.\s  the  World  WHgsi 

Is  this  exclusive,  al.io?  Arouml  thc 
.shirt  band  from  the  Laundry  San  Jiiaii. 
Porto,  I  read;  "1  trU3t  that  I  am  Whole 
and  clean,  and  meet  for  lienven.— Ten- 
ii'son."  I'llA.VK  II.  MAU''!I. 

Wakefield. 

Personal. 

As  the  World  V;  gs: 

I  notice  that  you  refer  to  "the  iiiii,-' 
gunt  bearing  of  servants  In  the  Oifice.-;' 
ironically  tonneri  •inte'.llsencc.'  "    .-'.s  an^ 
addendum  to  Hint  icferein'e  to  employ- [ 
rnent  offices  it  v.ouldn't  be  a  bad  ideal 
lor  you  to /gis'e  .-iiich  ollicos  a  slap  for| 
inserting   in  tin-   nowspapera  such  de- 
.  cpiive  advertisements  as  the  one  which 
I   herewith  enclose.  There  are  lots  oij 
:v  opie  wj)o  never  knowingly  apply  at 
iplo\  meht  dffices  for  help,  but  by  suclj 
(;eptive  advcrtlsefticnts  they  me  deJ 
•  yed  into  doing  so.  the  ad voi  tis<-!.-if  nts 
uig  so  wordid  that  the  reader  of  tli<'ni| 
led  to  think  that  they  arc  the  per^ 
■  lUil  ad\  eTl:><  nicnts  ot  tlio- v.ho  ai  i! 
!ii  scaicli  ol  siluatirns. 
BrookUne.         HJiNHY  HARTUNQ. 

MISS  STARR.  VIOLINIST. 

MAKES  BOSTON  DEBUT 


Young  Canadian  Shows  Noteworth> 
Facility. 

Miss  Evelyn  Starr  gave  her  first  violin 
recital  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall. 
Richard  Epstein  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata.  C  minor;  Vitali.  Chaconne;  Lalo, 
Symphonie  Espagnole. 

Miss  Starr,  a  young  Canadian,  Is  a  pu- 
pil of  the  celebrated  Leopold  Auer.  She 
has  played  abroad  and  in  New  York 
v.ith  success. 

At  present  she  is  both  competent  and 
promising.  Her  tone  is  well  developed. 
She  has  facility  and  a  certain  brilliance 
in  execution.  Her  musical  personality, 
however,  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Her' 
playing  is  neither  wholly  feminine,  nor 
does  she  force  tone  In  an  attempt  at 
pronounced  virility. 

The  program,  without  the  relief  of 
lighter  pieces,  was  strong  fare  for  the 
audience  and  demanded  endurance  and 
ver.satility  from  the  artist.  Miss  Starr 
.played  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  a  con- 
[ventional  manner.  Not  until  the  Cha-  " 
[conne  did  she  show  signs  of  thinking 
^for  her.self  in  the  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion. Then,  however,  she  was  evidently 
under  the  spell  of  Vitali's  music,  and 
rhere  was  broader,  more  emotional 
treatment. 

Lalo's  Symphonie  is  not  a  piece  for 
the  artistically  immature.  It  requires 
much  more  than  intelligent,  gn"aceful 
phra.sing.  vigorous  bowing,  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  enchanting  melodies. 
On  his  last  visit  to  Boston  Mr.  Thibaud 
played  this  piece  with  a  wealth  of  color, 
a  melancholy,  known  only  to  the  Latin 
races,  an  abandon  that  are  not  easily 
effaced  from  the  memory. 

Mr.  Epstein  played  with  the  facility, 
the  luscious  quality  of  tone  for  which  | 
he  Is  Justly  admired.  An  audience  of  j 
fair  size  was  encouraging  In  its  attitude  ; 
towards  Miss  Starr.  Recalled  she  1 1 
lengthened  the  program.  |j 

'FAUST'  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

The  Aborn  English  Gr.a'nd  Opera  Com- 
pany presented  "Faust"  in  the  Boston 
u.......  Opera  House  last  night.  Salvatore  Gior- 

violence.    Pad  with  a  slang,  tramp  with      dano  .sang  the  part  of  Faust  and  (Jeorgo  ' 
a  show.    Mump  and  gag.  beg  and  talk,  t/  shields  that  of  .Mephistopheles.  Blanci; 
Tats.  dice.     Spot— the  reference  is  to 
billiards.    Stag,  shilling. 

Flash  your  flag,  sport  your  apron. 
Mug  make  faics — even  Mr.  John  Drew 
mugged  in  Mr.  Maufibam's  comefllea  for 


'  0 


MME.  INGRAM 


:  duchesses.  Goblins,  sovereigns.  Stravag,; 
CO  astray.  , 
tip-the-spout    and    Charley-wag  .  are| 
expressions  of  dispersal.    Wipe  Is  a  fa 


.lohn  is  interesting  in  m-any  ways,  f  By   PHILIP  HALE. 

.gh  It  is  a  c.  r.  bial  rather  than  a  |  Frances  Ingram,  contralto,  sang 

potent    rorformance.     It    is    lor  | 


of  trains.  It  I  for  the  fbrst  time  in  Boston  yesterday 
usness  that  -we  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hafl.  Her  program 
Ufa  ?ne'-cb  and  , 

■     -  'Was        f^'Tows:  . 

II  mlo  bel  foctf";  Sgan.  -atl. 


tniliar^word  for  handkerchief.  Tickersl,; 
and  squeezer  and  scrag  need  no  expla-j.'. 

"''Here  Is  a  task  for  any  bright-eyed 
Willie  or  voung  and  pi=omisins  Adolphus 
between  his  supper  and  bed  time  Only 
a  few  words  should  bo  given  at  a  time. 
i»t  to  overload  the  memory.  Wo  sug- 
eest  a  prize  for  perfect  recitation  a 
.    ,r  iiif  Pirales  Own   Tlook  or  the 


Saroya.  as  Marguerite,  received  ap-i 
plause.  The  other  niembers  of  the  cast 
were:  Louis  D'Angelo  as  Valentine.  Lil- 
lian Eubank  as  Slebel,  Joseph  Interrante 
as  Wagner  and  Marie  Louise  Blggers  as 
Martha. 

The  company  presented  the  opera  Ir^ 
a   highly    creditable   manner   and  the 
studio,   garden   and   prison   scenes  re-  ■ 
celved   the   -pplause  usually  given  to 
these  parts  of  the  classic. 

Mr  J'lhn  H.  Carrick  of  Plymoutl.  " 
Hampshire,  writes  to  us:  "No  Gallows  ; 
Antholog>-  could  possibly  afford  to  omit  j, 
the  swan  song  of  SamYny  Small,  as  I  L 
have  often  heard  it  chanted  in  London,  j 
T  hav->  nc^-cr  seen  It  in  type  and  there  f 
1  ,  ■    •     .  •  ■    •  ■  ■  -ii.-in- 1 


I  '1  K-peiition  whiCh  lends  itself  pleasing- 
ly to  the  (iirge.  but  is  tedious  to  read.  A 
line,  free  defiance  p.ermeates  the  song 
throughout." 

Mr.  Carrick  then  quotes  a  few  stanzas: 
Oh  my  name  is  Samm.r  Small,  Sammy  Small, 
Oil  niy  name  is  Sammy  Small,  Sammy  Small; 
!  Oh  uiy  name  is  Sammy  Small, 
.^n'  1  hat^s  yer.  one  aod  all, 
Yos  I  hates  yer  one  an*  oil — 
I  Damn  yer  eyes! 

"The  thenje  of  the  other  verses  I 
I  recall  as  follows: 

Oh  1  strwck  a  man,  they  said. 
Anil  I'm  elad  the  beggar's  dead. 
For  I  bashed  his  silly  head, 
Damn  bis  eyes  I 

The  parson  he  did  come. 
And  he  looked  so  orful  glum 
For  he  said  'twere  caused  by  rum- 
Damn  his  eyes! 

So  lip  the  tree  I  go.'' 

While  my  pals  all  down  below 

Cry.  "Sam,  we  told  yer  so!" 

Damn  yer  e.vesl 
There  is  another  verse  that  we  refrain 
from  printing. 

But  this  song  is  only  a  mild  version 
of  the  famous  song  "Sam  Hall,"  to 
which  we  have  already  referred;  the 
song  sung  in  London  Cider  Cellars  years 
ago  by  ^\'.  G.  Ross. 

Mr.  Carrick  also  writes:  "Then  there 
Is  a  song  I  have  heard  along  the  Boston 
waterfront.  The  only  verse  I  recall  is 
the  scene  in  court  at  sentence": 

ITiere  stood  my  poor  old  father,  weeping  at  the 
bar. 

There  stood  my  good  old  mother,  tearing  out 

her  liair. 

Tearing  out  her  old  gray  locks  -while  tbe  tears 

were  streaming  dowri; 
",My  son.  my  son!    What  have  you  done 
To  be  sent  to  Char-Ies-town." 


Has  she  the  ability  iii  j  ci'auing  to  leave 
pipes,  cocks,  valves,  etc.,  in  such  a  con- 
:  dition   that   her  services  are  required 
j  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours? 


Boeike  In  Boston. 

When  the  neivs  came  of  -Capt.  Boelke's 
1  death  in  the  aii\  as  he  wa?  attempting 
■j  to  kill  a  fellow-mortal,   some  reniem- 
bered   that  he  once  sojourned  in  this 
city.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he  left  the 
I  German  army  and  came  to  Boston  hop- 
ing to  go  into  business  of  some  kind.  He 
was  thf^n,  as  the  story  is  told,  an  agree. 
I  able  fellow,  a  delightful  companion,  but 
wholly  inexperienced  in   business,  ap- 
parently without  any  capability  for  a 
commercial  life.     H*  was  handicapped 
because  he  could  not  spoak  English  and 
understood  little  or  notliing  of  the  lan- 
I  guagc.    At  last,  discouraged,  he  went  to 
South  .\mei  ica,  and  he  was  there  when 
the  war  broke  out.  Having  embarked  on 
I  a  Dutch  steamer,  he  made  his  way  to 
Germany,  and  joined  the  aviation  corps. 


Silas  G.  Pratt. 

The  ambition  of  Silas  Gamaliel  Pratt, 
whose  death  Is  reported,  outstripped  his 
natural  and  acq'iired  mi'sical  attain- 
ments. He  wrote  operas:  "Zeiiobia.' 
which  he  wrought  out  In  Chicago  in  tbe 
early  eightips.  and  "Lucille."  which  wa.= 
aL-io  performed;  symphonies,  suites,  etc. 
He  believed  that  it  was  hi.;  patriotic 
duty,  as  a  musician'  to  celebrate  natural 
ecenery  and  historic  events  of  his  be- 
loved country.  Niagara,  for  example, 
should  be  made  famous  in  music,  as 
Kemenyi,  the  Hungarian  violinist  living 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  United 
.^■'tatea  was  moved  to  write  an  emo- 
rirnal  "H.\mn  to  'Mt.  Shasta"  for  the 
fiddle.  Mr.  Pratt  had  supreme  contt- 
lirnce  in  hi.s  own  genius.  He  gave  con- 
certs of  his  works  in  London  end.  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  in  some  cities  n£ 
the  European  continent.  A'Imiring 
Wa.snei.  h  -  showed  some  of  his  compo- 
sitions to  him.  Wagner  was  so  amazed 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed: 
"Why.  Mr.  Pratt,  you  are  the  Wagner 
of  America."  to  Nvhich  Mr.  Ptatt.  wish- 
ii;;;  to  be  cfma.ly  ■>  coiiiplint'-ntary,  i>e 
|)!icd:  "And  you,  Master,  mubt,  then,  be 
ihe  Hilas  G.  Pratt  of  Gerhiany."  About 
'he  time  of  the  Columbian  exhibition  "if 
>  hicago  ho  wrote  a  colossal  work  in 
honor  of  the  e\enl.  Wa.i.  it  tlic  "Ti- • 
-.-.'i.pli  of  ('o1ui-.i1m-..>;"  lh,-U  Wii.^  |]er- 
fonned  v/ilh  pomp  and  cerei.ion.v  uncle'- 
his  direction  in  Mechanics  building  o: 
tlii.-i  city?  We  have  a  vague  recollc-tion 
of  the  performance;  of  seeing  Gov.  Kus 

Isell  and  his  staff  marching  bi:^vely  In  t< 
lOo  honor  to  the  occasion.   Or  was  the 
[symphonic    cantata    a    panorama  ol 
American  history  in  music? 


That  Roman  Citizen. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  abour 
the  manner  in  which  a  Roman  cltlzei 
was    respected    throughout    the  work 
during  the  glorious  years  of  thcj  Kmpire 
how  the  mere  declaration  ot  his  citizen- 
ship protected  him  in  barbarous  lands; 
how  the  Apostle  Paul  was  freed  from 
immediate  danger  by  the  statement  that 
he  wa.s  a  citizen  of  Rome,  etc..  etc.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  remember  Mr. 
Gladstone's  answer  to  his  own  question, 
"What  was  a  Roman  citizen?"    "He  be- 
Irmcted,"    said  >Ir.    Gladstone,    "to  an 
m  ogant  rax-e.  to  a  nation  that. would 
I  all  others  down  by  the  strong  arm 
;  ower.    For  him  there  was  to  be  an 
■  ptional  system  of  law;  for  him  prin- 
I  I.  H  were  to  be  enjoyed  and  by  him 
ights  were  to  be  enjoyed  that  were  de- 
nied to  the  rest  of  the  world." 


By  J>HILIP  HALE. 

Perry  Graingor,  piatiist  aii'.l  com- 
poser, gave  a  recital  in  .lordan  Hall 
'yesterday  afternoon,^  The  proguam 
was  as  follov/s: 

Brahms,    variations  oti  ,;ia   tlieme  by 
Paganini,  Book  1;  Bach,  Partita,  No.  1, 
in  B  flat:  Roentgien,  Four  Old  Dutch 
Peasant   Songs    and    Country  Dances; 
CyrW  Scott.  The  Garden  of  Soul-Sym- 
pathy,   Bells;    Chopin,    Barcarole;  Al- 
ibenlzr,   Erltana;    Gr?.lng6r,    "One  More 
:  Day,   My  John,"   "Cay  but  Wistful"; 
Btanford-Grainger,  Reel.  ' 
!    Mr.  Grainger  played  delightfully.  The 
;  progr.im  was  pleasingly  unconventional. 
I    W'hat  a  relief  it  was  to  hear  tbe  Par- 
j  tita  of  -Bac'h-  instead-  of  a.  thundeVous 
land  murderous  transcription  of  one  of 
I  the  orjgan  ^tugup.!  .  Sir   Hubert  .Parry, 
j  has  shed  much  injj  in  trying  to  prove 
I  that   tJt^-^e.L  of   Partlla(.s   are   not  in- 
'  herently. Teutonic,  as  some  have  ipsist- 
j  ed,  sayipi^rtthal^  as  ,Ba.ch  w  JChgli.sTi 
I  and  -PlT^jAqpt V?futtes.  iliie,  finally  sirHcd  ..'upi 
'his  loins -to  fthOv/  -vvhal;  he  couki  do  in 
!  the  .G«>'mai*,ili.i.u-.  ;  %Bu_l   what  .matters 
all  this  to  tli^  Tnfliiitei-or  to  an  audl-^ 
ence  of  mortals?    The  music  is  there, 
and  it  is  music  thai  makes  a  universal 
appeal.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
the   movements   is   most   beautiful:  if 
I'lere  is  any  more  conspicuous  than  the 
others,  it  is  the  Sarabande.    The  gigue, 
w  ith  the  crossing  of  the- hands,  reminds 
r>ne  of  Scarlatti's  manner  in  the  so- 
natas. 

i  Of  the  four  Dutch  songs  and  dances, 
the   first,  ,  the  .  l  ollickiVis    ".Mei'ry  Tav- 

I  em"— it  mlKht  ijl;i.';tratt.- «i!ie  o£;.,Teniero's 
pictures— ar/^,5t4j."e  sedond,  th,e^3iia.intive 
melody,  "1  Set  %S.i\  from  Hollarin,""  are 
the  most  striking.'  Gyril  Scott  is  not  un- i 
known  here.  Long  ago  Mr.  Buonamici  | 
and  Jlr.  Fox  played  little  pieces  by  »his 
Impressionist,  and  the  formidable  and 
a.st(->nishing  Mr.  Ornsteir^  wasted  much 
valuable   time  in   acquainting  us  with 

I  a  sonata.  The  two  ijieces  played  yes- 
terday are  from  Scott's  "Poems."    Each  j 

j  one  is  a  tonal  Illustration  of  lines  that 
were    printed    on    the   program.  "The 

j  Garden  ot  Soul-Sympathy"    is    in  the 

j  Debussiyian  vein,  poetic  and  appropri- 

1  ately  vague.  "Bells"  is  still  more  in- 
geniously constructed,  is  more  imagin- 
aiivo,  and  al.so  gives  the  idea  of  more 
.-jiontanoous  thought.. 

There  ar«  .  sotjie  who  ■  look  upoi^  .Mr. 
Grainger  as  a  passionate  folklorlst  to; 
\\  hcjin  it  occurred  to  play  the  piano. 
This  viewr  is  supci-ficial  and  unju.st.  He 
Is  lir.st  of  all  a  pianist,  who  when  he  is 
wholly  i^i  the  vein,  gives  impressive  and 
romantic  interpretations  of  works  by 
those  commonl.v  reckoned  as  masters: 
witness  his  performance  yesterday  of 
the  compositions  by  Brahms,  Bach  and 
Chopin.  When  he  plays  his  arrange- 
nient.s  of  folk  songs  and  dances  ho. is 
enterlaining,  although  some  of  these 
ai-rangcment-si  may  have  little  true  mu- 
sical worth.  "Gay  but  Wistful,"  heard 
here  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  piano  of  a  move- 
ment ni  his,  .suite,  "In  a  Nutshell,  " 
plaA-p(l    '.-..-f    sens. in    .-it    the  Litchfield 


It  is,  indeed,  welcome  news  that  a 
gaziek  will  soon  be  added  to  the  Frank- 
lin Park  Zoo.  Mayor  Curley  and  other 
City  Hall  ornithologists,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  strange  birds, 
admit  that  they  have  no  idea  wliat  a 
.gaziek  looks  like,  bat  they  are  sure  it  is 
a  bird.  We  welcome  also  tiie  Yucatan 
jays,  the  Mexican  troopies,  the  Monte- 
zuma quails,  the  zebra  doves,  but  the 
gaziek  should  be  the  guest  of  honor.  The 
proper  home  for  it,  of  course,  is  a  gazebo. 

But  there  is  another  bird  that  should 
lie  procured  at  any  cost— the  killilooloo 
liirii  that  feeds  on  the  dilson  berries 
glowing  on  the  pamela  bush. 


Surgery  In  the  House. 

Has  due  attention  been  paid  to  Mrs 
i;  rtha  Tallman  of  Rutherford,  '  New 
i    .-ey?    She  is  a  female  plumber  a 

.nll.'iry  plumber,  and  has  been  one  for 
ten  years  or  more.  She  calls  herself  a 
"house  surgeon,"  but  does  not  connne 
herself  to  capital  operations.  "She  Is 
f|ualifled,"  we  read,  "to  attend  per- 
sonally every  detail  of  the  work  Incluri 


J  Thrifty  Lauder. 

As  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  is  not  coming 
to  this  country  immediatel.v,  we  Bublish 
this  news  without  fear  of  being  .sus- 
pected of  serving  him  or  any  theatre  as 
a  passionate  press  agent.  It  appears 
that  lie  has  bought  an  estate  on  the 
ey-st  side  of  Loch  Fyne  at  Glenbranter. 
"He  denies  that  he  paid  £100,000,  say- 
ing: 'Not  at  all;  nonsense.  It's  a  tri- 
fling affair  of  14.000  acres.'  " 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hibbert  in  his  entertaining 
book,  ''Fifty  years  of  a  Londoner's 
Life,"  recently  published,  speaking  of 
till  demand  for  English  performers  of 
i  citain  kinds  in  the  American  market, 
say.s  :  "Harry  Lauder  supplies  a  case  in 
point.  His  demand  is  now  for  a  mini- 
mum £500  a  week.  •  He  was  offered  tSOO 
a  week  for  a  special  engagement  at  the 
Kmpire,  and  declined  it.  Few  English 
variety  theatres  could  pay  such  a  sal- 
;ir> — none,  indeed,  to  maintain  a  well- 
balanced  program."  And  Mr.  Lauder  is  i 
not  a  spendthrift. 


Down  in  Maranhao. 

I  lie  World  Wags: 

wonder  whether  your  correspondent  , 
rn  W'c'stminstyr  or  the  brilliant  chron-  I 


u "Sr^-  '       rairmrfST- win 

Ihe  appended  doggtrcl  version  of  "Blo-tv 
Yc  Winds." 

Many's  the  time  I  have  chanted  this 
eld  song  to  myself  in  an  effort  to  stay 
awake  when  keeping  »  midnight  watch 
on  the  poop  of  the  old  barque  Irvine 
during  my  apprenticeship  days,  and  w-ell 
c!o  I  recollect  how  I  used  to  rattle  it 
rff  when  the  "old  man"  was  out  of  ear- 
.'hot  and  I  was  busily  occupied  m  per- 
lorming  that  arduous  and  toack-breaking 
duty  of  "holy-stoning"  decks,  or  else 
inaybe  when  "chipping  yards"— a  Joo 
which  always  see:Tied  to  turn  up  when 
about  one  degree  south  of  the  equator, 
where,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  say.  the 
heat  W6uld  make  your  blooming  eye- 
brows crawl." 

I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  down 
in  Maranhao.  Brazil,  when  two  fellow- 
apprentices  and  myself  were  jugged 
by  the  customs  officials  for  tying  up  to 
tlie  dock  after  6  P.  M.  in  the  ship  s  gig 
without  an  official  permit,  waiting  for 
the  skipper,  who,  by  the  way,  had  cast 
anchor  in  about  20  fathoms  of  CachaCa, 
and  being  considerably  under  the  inllu- 
ence  thereof  was  unable  to  navigate  a 
satisfactory  course  to  t'.ie  landing  stage; 
and  how  we  were  hauled  up  before  an 
imposing  bloke,  brass-bound  and  witn 
fierce  moustachios  and  glaring  eyes, 
who  harangued  us  for  about  20  minutes 
in  some  God-forsaken  lingo  and  then 
cominitted  us  to  the  guard  house  until 
the  "old  man"  hove  in  sight;  and  how 
we  three,  hungry  and  not  knowing  what 

To  mairp  of  it  all,  and  with  visions  of 
firing  squads  and  the  like,  sought  to 
bolster  up  our  courage  by  yelling  at  the 
tops  of  our  voices  the  exhilarating  ditty 
of  "Blow  ye  Winds,"  until,  eitlier  as  a 
reward  for  our  performance  or  as  a. 
means  of  silencing  our  noise,  our  cap- 
tors very  generously  provided  us  witli 
bread  bananas  and  cacliaca:  and  how 
at  last,  after  many  weary  hours,  tlie 
"old  man,"  now  completely  rejuvenated, 
swept  in,  demanding  in  stentorian  tone.-, 
tl^e  whereabouts  of  her  boys  and  who  in 
tbe  blankety-blank-blank  had  the  au- 
dacity to  "put  'em  in  irons";  and  how 
after  everything  had  been  happily  ad- 
jusjfcd  and  we  were  safe  aboard  again 
theV'old  man"  invited  us  aft  for  a  pan- 
nikin  of  grog,  cautioning  us  at  the 
same  time  not  to  mention  the  little  af-  j 
fair  ashore  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  mate.  ; 
I  wish  Mr.  Shaghellion  could  have  been 
aboard  that  ship       FRED  C,  NEAL. 

Hull,  Oct.  .31. 

BLOW  TE  WINDS. 
It's  a  capital  ship  tor  an  ocean  trip. 

Is  the  rollickinis  "Wind-o-blind." 
No  storm  that  blew  dismayed  her  crew 

Or  troubled  the  skippc^r's  mird. 
And  the  man  at  the  w  heel  was  made  to  feel 

Contempt  tor  tht  liiRgest  blow. 
But  it  often  appeared,  when  the  gale  had 
cleared. 

He'd  been  in  his  bunk  below. 

Oh!  The  cajptain  lat  on  the  commodore's 
hat, 

I     And  he  dined  in  a  regal  way 
On  biscuits  and  flgs.  hnd  pickles  and  pigs. 
And  gunnery  bread  all  day. 
I  The  Kunner  was  drunk  and  got  out  ot  his 
bunk 

And  sat  on  the  after  rail. 
And   he   fired   salutes   with   the  skipper's 
boots 

In  the  teeth  of  the  blooming  galo. 

All  nautical  pride  we  cast  aside. 

And  we  ran  our  vessel  ashore 
In  the  "Gulliver's  Isles"  svhere  the  '  Poo- 
Poo"  smiles 

And  the  ugly  "rug-dugs"  roar. 
We  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  ledge 

And  shot  at  the  whistling  bees. 
And  the  cinn^on  bats,  with  waterproot 
I  hats. 

Flew  round  in  the  top-sail  breeze. 

We  fed  on  bark  from  morn  till  dark, 
I     Until  -n^e'd  unusually  grown. 
!  But  we  uncommonly  shrunk  when  aChlnese 
Junk 

Hove  up  in  the  Torrid  Zone. 
She  was  chubby  and  square,  but  we  did  not 
care. 

And  we  cheerily  put  to  sea. 
And  -we  left  ber  crew  to  feed  and  chew 
On  the  bark  cf  the  "rum-dum"  tree. 

CHORUS. 
Blow  ve  ^vind3  in  the  morning. 

Blow  v-  winds  all  day. 
I  li  stay  no  more  on  England's  shore 

So  i.-'t  the  music  play. 
I'm  oft  by  the  morning  train 

To  cross  tbe  raging  main. 
I'm  off  for  a  trip  in  a  sailing  ship 

Ten  thousand  miles  away.  | 
i   

The  Czar  at  Table. 

As  the  World  Wags:. 

I  fear  you  have  hot  been  told  of  the 
surprising  table  manners  of  the  Czar. 

Czar  Nicholas  is  fond  of  hash. 
It  oTten  stick.s  to  his  mustache. 
He  wipes  It  off  *ith  his  leather  boot; 
1  wish  that  I  might  see  him  do't. 
Rockport,  Nov.  2.  E.  COIT. 

Dr.    Robert   Palfrey   Utter  gives  us 
another  view  of  the  Czar. 

The  Czar  of  Rufs-la.  so  they  say. 
Drinks  whiskey  sours  night  and  day; 
And  every  time  he  takes  a  drink. 
He  throws  the  lemon  in  the  sink.  • 
But  Dr.  Utter  wrote  this  quatrain  be- 
fore the  Demon  Rum  was  overthrown  in 
Russia.— Ed. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Hibbert  has  written  his 
reminiscences.  The  book  is  entitled: 
"Fifty  Tears  of  a  Londoner's  Life."  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  assures  us  in  a  preface 
that  Mr.  Hibbert  is  an  energetic,  compe- 
tent, trained  journalist,  a  loyal  and 
i  steadfast  friend.  "Mr.  Hibbert  belongs 
to  the  same  old-fashioned  school  of 
journalists  as  myself,  who  had  to  go 
through  the  severe  mill  and  to  turn 
their  hands  to  everything  that  turned 
ir.  from  an  execution  to  a  grand  opera. 


'But  the  subject  that  has  attracted  his 
attention  more  than  any  other  is  the 
stage.  For  many  years  he  spent  Some 
hours  of  every  night  of  the  year  in  some 
foi-m  or  other  of  a  theatre  or  a  music 
hall.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  men  who 
T(-ould  prefer,  if  stranded  in  a  small 
town,  going  to  a  penny  gaff  rather  than 
remain  amid  the  futile  gossip  of  a 
smoke-room."  We  regret  to  add  that  in 
thi.s  preface  Mr.  O'Connor,  or  the  proof- 
reader, speaks  of  the  opera  "II  Pag- 
liacci." 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hibbert  has  to 
say  about  players  now  in  Boston  on  the 
stage.  When  he  was  on  the  Nottingham 
Dally  Journal  In  company  with  a  small, 
delicate   youth   from   Scotland  named 
Barrie,  he  reviewed  a  concert  given  by 
local   scholars   w-ho   had  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.     "They    brought    a    star— Miss 
Marie  Etherington,  who  is  now  Miss 
Marie  Tempest."    Later    he    wrote  of 
Robert   Courtneidge,    a   manager  who] 
maintains  that  every  chorus  girl  has  the  < 
contract  of  a  prima  donna  in  her  reti- j 
cule.    "And,  Indeed,  the  stage  of  today  '■ 
justifies  him  in  a  score  ot  instances.  , 
"When  James  Albery  fell  in  love  with  . 
pretty  Mary  Moore  and  married  her,  j 
Bhe  was  a  Gaiety  girl.     When  Marie 
Etherjngton  found  that  the  concert  plat- 
form was  not  fulfilling  the  ambitions  j 
<he  had  cherished  as  an  Academy  stu- 
dent, it  was  to  commit  herself  to  a  long 
and  exigeant  apprenticeship  in  opera 
bouffe.    Then    'Dorothy'    made  Marie 
Tempest  famous;  and  'Becky  Sharpe' 
made  her  more  famous."  But  why  add 
a-n  "e"  to  Miss  Sharp's  name,  Mr.  Hib- 
bert? 

Speaking  of  the  salaries  paid  to  cele- 
Irities,  Mr.  Hibbert  says  that  probobly 
the  largest  fee  paid  in  London  was  to 
M'me.  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  London  Coliseum,  £1000 
for  her  personal  services,  apart  fi-om 
the  salaries  of  her  company  and  the 
other  expenses.  "Sir  George  Alexander 
and  Sir  Her"bert  Tree  had  £750  at  the 
Palace.  Miss  Marie  Tempest  had  £500 
at  the  London  Hippodrome. 

Of  course  there  are  other  references 
to  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  Mr.  Hibbert  gossips 
about  critics  old  and  new.  He  mentions 
one  old  Bohemian  who  detested  the 
new  journalism.  "He  would  step  into 
the  Savage  on  his  way  from  the  the- 
atre to  the  office:  and  if  someone  tempt- 
ed him  to  reminiscences  of  the  prize 
ring,  unhappy  play  —  it  was  forgotten! 
But  a  kind  friend  would  quietly  step 
up  to  Fleet  street  and  repair  the  de- 
fault, by  -writing  his  notice.  Picture 
him,  then,  marching  into  the  Gaiety 
bar,  one  morning  emptying  a  tumbler 
Of  brandy  and  soda,  then  scanning  his 
daily  paper.  'There,  my  brave  boy,' 
he  cried  to  his  neighbor,  'That  is  what 
vou  call  jouri}alism  of  the  good  old 
school.  Half  a  column  of  limpid  Eng- 
lish. God  knows  when,  or  where,  or  how 
I  wrote  it.  I  don't!  When  you  can  do 
that—'.  But  the  other  fled,  lest  the 
vainglory  of  the  bibulous  veteran  should 
tempt  an  outcry  that  the  'brave  boy' 
in  good  fellowship  and  secrecy  had  done 
that  very  thing!  A  conceited  youngster 
appealed  to  him  at  the  first  performance 
of  'The  Best  Man'  at  Toole's.  'I  say, 

Mr.  1    Billington's  hunting  breeches 

are  all  wrong.'  'Each  man  to  his  knowl- 
edge, my  lad,'  said  the  old  Fleet  Street- 
er.  'The  pawnbroking's  rotten.'  These 
critics,  and  their  colleagues  of  old  time, 
were  not  'the  guests  of  the  theatre,'  to 
use  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  courtly  phrase, 
but  peremptory  inspectors.  Every  news- 
paper of  standing  had  a  printed  form 
or  'order,',  which  its  editor  would  sign, 
demanding  seats  for  the  bearer— the 
bearer  being  possibly  the  genuine  crittc; 
or,  any  other  body,  from  the  signatory's 
mother-in-law  to  the  lady  who  did  his 
washing— and  friend. 

"The  dramatic  sketch  for  which  music 
hall  managers  have  fought  and  bled 
during  half  a  century  is  now  recog- 
nized, not  by  statute  law,  but  by  grace  | 
of  the  lord  chamberlain.  Sir  Herbert  > 
Tree  is  just  as  free  to  play  'Trilby'  at  | 
the  Middlesex  as  Mr.  Granville  Barker  j 
is  to  play  Shakespeare,  or  something; 
like  Shakespeare,  or  Shakespeare  like! 
nothing,  at  the  Savoy.  ! 

"It  is  a  poptijar  error  to  suppose  , 
that  the  fam.iliar  celebrities  making  up 
a  London  first  night  are  all  dead  heads. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  important 
persons  well  known  to  be  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  theatre  as  to  wish  to  at- 
tend most  first  performances  and  to 
pay  for  their  seats.  For  them  at  the 
leading  theatres  seats  are  wont  to  be 
reserved  till  the  option  is  taken  up  or 
declined.  Of  course  every  manager  re- 
serves a  right  of  hospitality  to  his  inti- 
mate friends.  And  the  old  hand  could 
mostly  identify  the  house  if  he  glanced 
at  the  stalls  through  a  hole  in  an  un- 
known curtain.  Tree's  first  nights  dif- 
fer from  Irving's  of  old;  the  Hajmarket 
differs  from  the  St.  James's.  One  man- 
ager has  a  kindly,  characteristic  habit 
of  making  his  secondyrow  ' 
pageant  of  superaiinuated 
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.••poit,  or  ih^- 
■1  the  eteiiiil 
tn  actor— 1111,1 
•>.  ially  resent 
•Mli*rs  find  .1 
•  r.'  Ill  Kiviiig  to  a  "worn 
ler."    Sad  to  relate  he  is 
■  tul    and  hyporcrltlcal. 
ii  triend.  I  had  adjourned  to 
•wm?'   I  said  Interroga- 
hlnk,"  *os  the  response,  'he 
St  Hamlet  I  ever  saw."  Thf- 
e,    unmistakably   of   an  old 
thrust  between  us  'Youn^ 
■  said  he.  ••fortrlve  the  Intru- 
mny  I  pay  for  your  drinks'.'' 
I  the  brothers  Klralfy  worked  in 
a  se.it  seeker  was  referred  to 
y.  who  inspected  his  card,  and 
'Tes!    Yes!    Yovi  got  to  see  my 
•■  '  walking  onward  to  other  busl- 
>e   times   within   two  hours 
dead-head  repeated  the  pro- 
aing  at  last  to  say:  'Will 
sour  brother  be  long,  sir?'    'My  brother 
in  Xew  York.'  said  the  Imperturbable 
'    '■y.'   When   "Charley's  Aunt'  was 
,  a  long  run  at  the  Globe  a  mem- 
r  the  company  received  a  letter 
!!g  for  two  seats.    'My  name  may 
•   familiar  to  you.  but  I  venture  to 
i  you   th.1t  during  a  long  resl- 
in   Birmingham  I  had  the  dis- 
hed honor  of  cutting  "your  late 
, :  1  fd  father's  corns.' 
In  the  chapter  "Counterfeit  Present- 
r  ifnt.«"  Mr.  Hibbert  tells  stories  of  stage 
iture.    He  speaks  of  W.  S.  Gilbert 
habitual  offender.     "One  of  his 
iphers    speaks    of    the  "aesthetic 
as  having  been  'killed'  by  'Pa- 
■    Bunthorne  was   at  any  rate 
meant  for  Oscar  Wilde,  who  was 
-    a    convenient    mark    for  the 
St.    He  made  his  theatrical  debut 
1  Where's  the  Cat?'  at  the  Criterion. 
His   representative,   as   Scott  Ramsey, 
■.  as  then  Sir  Heibert  Tree,  destined  to 

caricatured    himself    ad  nau.'^<^am. 
ilde    appeared    again    as     Lambert  | 
•reyke  in  'The  Colonel'  and  again  in 
The    Charlatan"'  at    the    Hayniarket— | 
r  itten.  bv  the  way,  around  Home,  the 

ritualist."  "Where's  the  Cat?"  was  | 
reduced  in  1880. 


i  i  ii'ii.  It.   tliat   a ;  u\    .1  inosfl,- 
•  ious   trial   he   found  smoking; 
u'.  wrote  five  leaders  a  week, I 
a  weekly  column  of  gossip,  signed  ""Hlp- 
pomenes"  "many  of  these  es.-^ays  were 
leprlnteil  in  "'My  Lady  Nicotine.'  ha^- 
Ing  in  their  early  state  been  ftiflnitol 
beyond    Uie    average    reader    of  Tlr 
.Tournal"— and   book    reviews  nieasureit 
with  a  tape  fo  take  six  columns  a  week.  I  i 
.\  local  accountant  wrote  the  Saturday \( 
b;ider.     It  always  filled  two  columns.! 
On>j  of  his  articles  began:  "God  moves' 
I  I  IS  said)  In   a  mysterious  way.     But  ' 
the  Xottingihani  waterworks  company." 
Barrie'.s  tlist  play  was  written  in  Not- 
tingham, on  approval,  for  Minnie  Pal- 
mer.   "It  'discovered'  her,  sitting  on  a 
mantelpiece.     It   was  called,   I  think, 
"Polly's  Dilemma.'    He  was  the  most 
ifhy,  the  most  painfully  sensitive  crea- 
ture, with  an  exquisite  delicacy  in  re- 
■jard  to  women."    Finally  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Nottingham  Journal  econo- 
mized    and     bought     their  »  editorial 
opinions  from  an  agency  at  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a  column,  all  in  type 
complete. 

1     There  is  a  pleasant  chapter  on  music 
i  hall  singers  with  a  pathetic  account  of 
I  Jenny  Hill,  who,  "a  wan  and  stricken 
f  woman  in  dull  apartments  at  Brixton," 
I  told  Mr.  Hibbert  the  story  of  her  life 
soon  to  end  in  Its  early  forties.  "She 
I  had  made  the  world  laugh  and  somo- 
I  times  weep.  She  had  earned  thousands— 
I  and  not  deliberately  SQuandcred  them." 
Mr.  Hibbert  proclaims  her  as  In  her  day 
and  generation  the  supreme  genius  of 
the  variety  stage.    "The  public  knew  it 
too— the  eager  public  that  has  taken  the 
horses    from   her    tiny    brougham,  its 
lamps  always  quaintly  endorsed  with 
her  name."   (She  was  at  Tony  Pastor'si 
in  New  York  in  ISSl.  She  died  in  1S96.) 

There  are  stories  of  Sam  Cowell— an 
Immigrant  from  this  country.  He  sang 
"The  Rat-Catcher's  Daughter"  and  "Vil- 
llltlns  and  His  Djinah."  but  his  favorite 
trick  was  to  sing  a  dOjggerel  narrative, 
"Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Oliver  Tvrist."  He 
received  £80  a  week,  a  great  sum  in 
those  days.  The  first  serio-comic  singer 
was  Mrs.  Caul  field. 

"Champagne  flowed  river-like  at  Wes- 
ton's. The  earliest  proprietor  loved  to 
hear  it  ordered  by  the  case.  From  the 
stage  George  Leybourne  sang  "Cham- 
pagne Charlls  Is  ily  Name."  His  real 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY  rnph.iii.v  Mull,  :i::;o  V.  M.  Sods) 
recital  by  .Miui>.  Alma  t;iilck.  .See  spcrlal  1 
ni.tlo.'. 

MONr>.\ V-Jorrtnn  Hall.  3  V.  M.    Sons  recicii 
M      Miinlii  \';iu  Dri^sfr.   SIbeUa.  Sensn- 
iiiHrc,  I '"11  Hi.'  AuKloll;  Spier.  I'ltliiin 
sjiit<>:i):iu<I<'.  Whii  ill  Luua  siil  Bot^,"; 
/..I.  .  .-Ill,  Sen-ii!iiii:  10.  Wolf,  Kest  Btebt  iiv  ln 
llunjiiii-ii  lies  (ii.'!!"!,  .Vile  illugc  liaben  Sprai-li<-. 
Fran  .Nuchtigiil.  Kaden,  Daun  losoh  das  J.U  t  ii 
li.    i'aiire.    .VnnMC.    Klenr  Jetee.    Dna>  lis 
ruiui's  d'liup  aWia.ve;  Sjiile,  Clair  de  liinv; 
Strnvlnskv.  I,  i  Hosi  c  Salute;  Old  Irish.   I  lii' 
Ould  I'lald  Shiiwl,  Tlic  Voice  of  the  Sea.  .\ii 
iMlainI   Spluiiini;   ."^oug;   Cyril   Scott,  Scotcu 

Si.inort  Hall,  a:K,  P.  M.  Concert  by  ibc 
JuHP|)hl;ie  Uiinoll  String  Quartet. 
TllESUAY-Steliiert  Hall,  .'i  F.  M.  First  ic- 
dial  iu  DostiMi  by  Harold  llcpiT.  Baoh, 
cata  Iu  O  iii  ij'ii':  Vlvaldl  llarb.  (ilgne;  W*I"t, 
RoDdo,  friiiii  ."^Dnata,  iiii.  23;  Scliiiuianii,  Nov- 
elette, op.  L'l.  No.  8;  Chopin,  Preludes,  op. 
28,  Nos.  IS.  11.  13.  Polonaise,  op.  ^3;  Mar- 
Dowpll.  ■•.\«Msi>  "  .s.mata:  Cyril  Scott.  Kig- 
audon;  Liszt.  Sonollo.  123  dni  Petrarch;  Al- 
kan.  Ix!  Vi'iii;  liilt  j;.  Aut  dein  Bergen. 

Jordan  liall.  .S:ir,  P.  .\£.    I'ittit  concert  ot 
tbp  lyoiigy  Club,    J^i  o  spi'dal  notice. 
\0;i>M:SDAY-Jnrdaii  Hall.  3  P.  HL  Harold 
I     Bauer's  piano  niltal.     "Kamons  OomposiTS 
I    of  BVKonu  TiuicK."     Vroberger,  Toccata  Iu 
II    niiuor;    Kd'mo    haldi.    C'aprlcclo   on  t'iie 
t.'iirkiMi'a  Cry;  Kiihmiti.  Sonata  iu  C  in.ijor; 
.Menilo.  Toccata  In  (i  major;  GdluppI,  Sonata 
In  t'  minor;  Kanican,  Romleriii  des  ,Souk''s: 
I'onpiiio,  I.cs  BiurlcaiU'.i  Myfitprleu.«es;  Kit 
,  tv\.    Narhspli  l:   i;.   .MiilTat.   Saiabande   lu  (i 
minor,   Fusne   lu   i;   major;   Mallbeaou,  Air 
Vine   nail  Ueuuet;   Uaixellu,   Prcittu  In  a 

minor;  Schobert.  ,Mlnuetto  and  .^VIlegTO  Molto; 
Stelb<!It,  T/Oragf;  Field,  Nocturne  In  A 
major;  Hummel,  Rondo  In  B  flat. 

Sfplnert  Ilall.  8:1.1  P.  M.  Concert  by  Mtss 
Miriam  Caro.  soprano,  and  Miss  Gertruds 
rinKlcy.  i-Milralto.  pupils  of  Mrs.  Kertha 
Cu*iiiK  Child;  Hcnrr  T,.  Oldpon.  pianist, 
Handel.  "Talso.  Destructive  Ways  of  Pleas, 
lire,"  from  "Thp  Triumph  of  Time  and 
Truth"  (Miss  Tlugley>;  Deems  Taylor.  Three 
Songs  from  "Cliy  of  Joy,"  Time  Enough; 
Oldenn,  Bercpuse  Paysaune  CMiss  Carol;  G. 
Faure.  .\u  ClmetH  re;  Debnssv.  Voice  ce  qn'il 
ecrit  from  "PpIIms  ef  Melisande";  Dellbos. 
Bon  Jour.  Siizon  IMIss  Tingley);  Gricg,  Eln 
Schwau,  Ini  Knhn.-:  Fran;;.  Die  Lotusbhime 
Marie  (.Miss  C^iroi;  Tsch.ilkowsky.  A  Legend; 
Rlmsky-KorsakolT.  Hebrew  Lore  Song  lie 
<«oft-Footed  Snou  (Miss  Tlngleyl;  Lefkowltcb! 
lom  KIpiir  7.11  Minche  (Miss  Carol;  Two 
I>ue»s.  Russia-Jewish  Folk.  Wos  zbe  Wllstu- 
Vogrlcb,  Indian  Song. 
THURSDAY-Steinert  Hall,  "3  P.  M.  Song  re- 
oltal  by  Miss  I^-ila  HolterhoCr.  blind  colora- 
tura soprano. 


This  volume  of  reminiscences  is  a 
delightful  book  for  reading  in  bed  or  for 
ipening  at  random  when  a  meal  is  be-  i 

lied.    No  dentist's  waiting-room  should 

•  -  without  it.  Jlr.  Hibbert  is  interested  j 
1  all  that  pertains  to  the  theatre  and  ', 
■low.s  of  every  , description.    The  chap-  i 

I  S  on  the  music  halls  are  especially  [ 
■ueresting.    On  nearly  every  page  is  an) 
musing   or    instructive   anecdote,  in- 
Muctive  to  those  who  wish  to  confirm 
iielr  own  views  abovt  a  player  or  to  add 
n  their  own  stock  of  information. 

For  example,  there  Is  .i  quatrain  that 
Umes    Albery.    the    author    of  "Two 
;oses."  wrote  for  his  epitaph.    It  Is  al- 
lost   always  misquoted.     Mr.  Hibbert 
ives  the  original. 

He  revelled  'neath  the  moon. 

He  slumbered  'neath  the  eun. 
He  llTert  a  life  ot  going  to  do 
.\nd  died,  with  nothing  done. 

There  are  pleasant  stories  about  the 
.^glnnlngs  of  J,  M,  Barrle.    Taking  tne 

•  -aln  at  Edinburgh  on  hi?  way  to  join 
■lie  staff  of  the  Nottingham  Dally  Jour- 
nal as  leader  writer  at  il2  a  month,  he 
wrote  In  the  railway  carriage  an  eriltori- 
•il  article  which  he  hoped  would  be  eat-j 
.■^factors-.  It  was  written  in  pencil,  on] 
oth  sides  of  the  two-fly  leaves,  yellowj 

-:!ftzed,  of  a  pocket  edition  ot  Horace. 

The  writing  was  minute  and  re<blor 

nd  most  legible— apparent'y.  Actually 
;i   was  the  tonic  record  of  a  Scottish 

rawl,  softly  extended  and  sweeilv  'Jn- 
iiiteUlglble."  Barrle  worked  for  the  cld- 

,-t  provincial  daily  paper  for  two  yea-s. 

The  engagement  was  then  termin.tted. 


name  was  Joe  Saunders.  He  was  a  me- 
chanic from  the  Midlands.  He  at  first 
had  a  song  in  praise  of  Tom  Sayers. 
the  pugilist: 

Hit  him  on  the  cokol 
Dot  him  on  the  snitch! 
Wot  a  pretty  fighter! 
Was  there  ever  slch! 
Ah,  the  old  songs  and  the  old  singers! 
Mr.   Hibbert  says  that  George  Dance 
was  not  the  author  of 

Come  where  the  booze  Is  cheaper. 
Come  where  the  pots  hold  more. 
Come  where  the  boss  is  a  bit  of  a  Joss, 
Come  to  the  pub  next  door. 
"I  note  this  fact,  because  it  had  a 
melodv  so  bewitching  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria, hearing  it  played  by  a  military 
band,  asked  for  the  words." 


FRIDAY— S.vmphony  Hall.  2:.W  P.  M.  Fourth 
concert  (A)  of  th.^  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
oJii^^Ji!!'.  i'"";*""  '"'"ifi"i~tor.  See  special  notice. 
S.A.Tt  RDAl-.Tordan  Hall,  .■?  P.  M.  Miss  Kitty 
Cheatham's  entertainment.  Traditional  "Su- 
mer  Is  1-cumen"  ri3th  centum;  Engel,  Le 
Soleil  de  I'enfant  .Tesus;  French.  Voici  Noel- 
-Moussorgsky.  with  a  Doll;  German;  Sand^ 
maenn|hen;  Herman.  Freiind  Hiiscb;  Bach 
Musette.;  Moznrf.  .Minuet;  Pee;.  The  Cow- 
America  Old  Negro  Songs  and  Legends.  Reel". 
tatlons^Archlhald  Sullivan.  The  little  Gray 
I-amb;  Diinhar.  When  .Malindv  Sines-  Old 
Negro  Spirituals:  r«e  a  Seekiti"  fo"  a"citT 
I  Want  to  Be  Ready;  Gahrllowltsch  Cradle 
Song;  Excerpts  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
..K°"' Schumann  (KInderscenen  and 
'"'■/I'''  Rlckott  and  CooUdge, ' 

Traditional  Nin-serr  Rhymes.  I 

^b1''o,'"1?"''t."1""  i  P-  '^"''"t 

<B)  Of  the  Tioston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
_MUck  .  on  I  ..  tor.    See  special  notice. 


,  '  '         ,i,-,'l,,ni  uiis 

I  particularly  good.  His  interpretation  of 
'  the  court  jester  to  the  profligate  Duke 

of  JIantua  was  one  of  the  bright  spots 

of  the  evening. 
The.  characters: 

Kigole t to  M Ichele  O iova cell i nl 

 lOdlth  ml-.na 

I'ukc  of  Miiiilua  Snlvnlorp  Gloidiino 

S|ui ni f ucllc  Qpor^'p  Shields 

Monfrone  JoHcph  Iiiterranle 

;,'•■'''">"  John  (Joldman 

 I/iuls  Herman 

(  ount  CepraDo  Philip  Welsberg 

Maddalemi  Crace  Ilaiim 

Giovanna  Kinma  Flliott 

POgef.  Ktiiei  Smith 

■  i  -.Conductor,  Ignaclo  Del  Castillo. 
.  Citllcl^   di    Laintnermoor"    by    Don!-  i 
■zetti  was  given  at  the  matinee  perform-  I 
ance.  . 


Nearly 

iia,v  afleniot)!!  ui  iiu'  ut-nelii  iKMl'oriii- 
aiicegivpn  at  the  Ucstou  Oiiora  House 
in  aid  of  Do.'?lon  children  crippled  by 
infantile  iiaral.vsis. 

Virtually  <n ci-.n  s-iSiX.  wn.s  sold,  and  iil- 
t  hough  iiuiiKroiis  seats  on  the  floor 
were  left  unoccupied  by  their  pur- 
chasers, the  balconies  were  filled. 

.Slime  30  nurses,  in  uniform,  from  va- 
rious   Boston    liospitals,    were-  present. 
Throughout  the  performance  the  motor 
ambulance  ,u8ed   to  transport  children 
between  their  homes  and  the  hospitals  u 
for  after  treatment  of  paralyzed  mus-  " 
cles  stood  In  front  of  the  Opera  House,  H 
fi  mute  but  tangible  evidence  of  the  de- jl 
serving  nature  of  the  cause  for  which  ;| 
the  benefit  was  givfii. 

Souvenir  Program. 

The  souvenir  iirogram  \\  :*i  an  ..iii- 
bitious  example  of  piesswork,  con.si.'itins 
of  4S  larse  puse.>«  of  heavy.  cie.Tm-tinled 
'  Oated  p.-iper.  tied  with  cord,  in  .t  cover 
iif  imitation  parchment.  The  cover 
illustration  was  a  reproduction  in  col-! 
ora  of  the  pa.'^tcl  painting  by  Eric  Pape, 
entitled  ""The  .^ngel  of  Mvrufr."  Half- 1 
tone  cuts  of  many  of  the  ai-li.«ls  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  yesterday  adorned  the 
pages. 

The  benefit  was  given  under  auspices 
of  the  Militia  of  Mercy,  of  which  .VIrs. 
John  Hays  Hammond  !.<?  president,  and 
Lawrence  J.  McCarty,  manngcr-iliicctor 
of  the  Opera  Hou.«e.  had  charge  of  the 
perfoimanc'>.      Jlti?.    Hammond  spoke 
hi-icfly   of  the   work   of   llio   Militia  of 
Jlcrcy  and  thanked  all  per-son.*!  \*lio  had 
l-.i'.peri  the  bencHl.   She  pointed  out  that  i 
ihe  relief  work  was  only  .iust  begun  by 
this  benefit,  and  said  that  Bostonians : 
of  means'must.  take  it  up  and  give  lib-: 
f  rally.    John  Hays  Hammond.  Jr.,  was  j 
in  charge  of  the  .sale  of  programs  by  i 
girls  of  the  Vincent  Club,  who  sold  flow- ; 


IS  and  souvenirs  also. 


5ir  TTprhert  '^^^  decision 

Sir  Herbert  j,^^  Chicago  i 

Tree  and  the         judge    a    few  | 
Baconian  Theory  months  ago 

that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare  drew 
forth  some  satiric  comments  from  Sir 
Herbert  Tree. 

"When  I  see  a  straw  floating  up- 
stream, I'll  believe  Bacon  wrote,  Shake- 
speare," he  says.  "If  Bacon  wrote^ 
Shakespeare  then  Shakespeare  must 
have  written  Bacon.  Two  writers  more 
dissimilar  could  never  be  found.  Of 
course  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  pork.  But  as  a  humble  artist  I  do 
claim  to  be  an  expert  in  literature. 

"This  fantastic  jest,  I  believe,  had  its 
birth  in  the  IStii  century.    I  have  not 


Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Sam-li 
ucl  W.  McCall  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Cur-j| 
ley,  e.ich  with  a  party,  and  I^oid  and 
Lad\-  -•Vberdccn. 

Long  Performance. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree's  presentation  of  the 
third  act  of  Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  j 
\'irl."  was  tile  principal  feature  of  the  < 
long  perf  jrmar.i  e,  which  lasted  from  | 
.-iboiit  1  o'clock  until  5.  Kdith  Wynne; 
-Aratthison  gave  readings  of  several  of 
Browning's  poems,  with  one  sonnet  fr 


'c^  ru'ailty  o^^r/ co"nu\bmir-or'Th;  ! .  found  in  all  the  vast"  bulk  of  rhetorical 


I.tttlo  Minister';  it  may  be  because  he 
ii.^kcd  for  an  Increase  of  salary  at  a  nio- 
•  lent  when  dubiety  as  to  the  commercial 
orth  (In  Nottingham),  and  saneness  of 
!  '9   humor   had   become   acut:-."  The 
'  .reman  printer  thus  introduced  himself 
.o  Mr.  Hibbert:  "Good  evening.    I  sap- P 
.  )se  vou're  the  new  sub-ediior.   I'm  tbt;  jl 
nrenian  printer.   I  might  say  I  run  this 
;.lace.     I've  been  here,  man  and  boy, 
tor  39  years,  and  I've  seen  3"  young  fel- 
■■•ws  in  your  chV.r.    I  hope  we  uhall  get 
on."  The  foreman  had  two  nam^s  Ur 
copy."    There  waa  "noes";  there  was 
mere  literary  matter,  which  ne  called 
tripe."  "Barrle's  work,  acutely  literary, 
was  alwavs  in  "pencil:  and  he  suffered 
horriblv.    Our  autocrat  had  a  soft  spot, 
but  Barrle  refused  to  negotiate  it.  b"or 
myself,  I  once  procured  the  insertion 
of  an  historic  speech  on  Protection  by 
Henry  Chaplin  by  making  it  the  Intn.- 
.luction  to  Mansfield  Flower  Show.  So 
:i  becamo  'preference  ccpy.' 

In  the  market  place  Mr.  Hibbert  used 
to  see  the  prize  fighter.  William  Thomp- 
son better  known  as  ""Bendlgo."  "He  had 
been  converted  by  a  local  evangelistic 
pork  butcher.  "Jemir.y'  Dupe  and  he  sat. 
^  gaunt,  gray  old  man  wearing  a  broad- 
cloth suit,  but  his  colors  of  "birdseye 
Mue.  beside  a  barrow  on  which  were  dis-  I 
I'layed  his  championship  belts  and  the 
I  Bibles  that  he  sold.  Ever  and  anon  he 
I  would  spring  to  his  feet  an  l  sing: 

Hoi  The  de^il  had  me  once - 
'  "  it  he  let  me  go! 

\  es.  h"  let  me  go! 
Bendlgo  I 

I    Barrie.   v.l.     drank  nothing,   and   r>.=  - 


nonsense  that    has    been  written  or 
spoken  on  this  subject  one  single  proof 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare.  It  would 
be  quite  as  easy  to  prove  that  Bacon 
won  the  battle  of  Waterloo— by  cipher. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  when  colnci--^ 
dences  in  literature  are  as  thick  as  mul- 
berries on  a  tree  there  are  pot  more 
cijlorable    evidences  in    favor  of  the 
Baconian  theory.  i 
"There  is  not  a  single  eminent  person  ; 
who  does  not  laugh  the  Baconian  theory  j 
to   scorn.     That   Shakespeare    was   an  i 
actor  we  know.    No  one  but  he  could 
have   written   his   works.    He  himself  j 
lamente/l  in  his  sonnets   that  he  had  j 
made  himself  a  '"show."    Shakespeare's  | 
Christian  name  was  William.    Bacon's  I 
Christian   name   was   Francis.    In   his  i 
sonnets,  in  the  outpourings  of  his  soul, 
the  author  repeatedly  punned  on  his  ! 
name,  as  'You  own  sweet  Will,'  In  writ-  ' 
ing  to  his  love. 

^  "It  is  conceivable  that  Francis  Bafcon, 
'the  courtier,  would  hide  his  identity  be- 
hind the  actor  in  writing  plays  in  order 
to  save  his  head.    It  is  impossible  that 

"  he  should  iiave  referred  to  himself  as 
"Your  own  sweet  Will'  in  his  love  son- 
nets. He  would  have  darkly  punned  on 
the  word  Frank,    This  i^  obvious-  It 

••  is  the  obvious  we  never  see.  Best  of 
all,  let    doubters/   read  the    eulogy  of 

A  Shakespeare  written  after  his  death  by 

I  Ben   .1"' 'i.son.    .ndmittedly  his  greatest  j 

1  ri^-' 


SPALDING  IN  SUPERB 
CONCERT  IS  IMPRESSI 

Distinguished  Violinist  Is  Heard 
Jordan  Hall. 

...     4  _    ,,,  ,  .  drownings  poems,  wun  one  sonnet  iroi 

Albert  Spalding  gave  a  violin  r«clt   Shalvespearc.     The   Aborn    opera  con 

Z    afternoon    at    Jordan   HaU  p^nv  sang  the  sextet  from  "Lucia 

Andre   Benolst   was   the   accompanist i^„mermoor,"  and  among  other  num- 

I^.f^^r^A™  ^^^<'}}oZ^\'^ncKhevs  that  drew   hearty  applause  wr, , 

?d=  Jlo  fr..t  ^-^^  ^"^'y^*  ^^Ihose  of  Erne.^t  Truex-.and  Alice  Duv.., 

;.^'^f,^'°J.'T,fl  '""r   t'^e   "Very   Good   Eddie"  company, 

s.l^  ^a^n?    P  •,^''''''^  '^..^°"'i^f"°«»:Mi''-'  I^vdia  Lindgren   in   Swedish  and 

^Pcn    Ritrlii.^  ^%  D«'"<r«":  Japanese  songs.  John  Charles  Thoma,.  In 

inin  <,n»Mtnl  'rs,  Perpetuo;    Pag- prologue  from  "U  P.a.gliacci."  Ma.  v 

ATr  ^^naiil^n.  r"!!f  '  t?"  ^\  .  "van  in  the  third  act  of  "The  House  of 
Mr.    SpaJdlng   played    superbly.     HlSQjn^,'.  ' 

Ws^aYn'e^'ln  dent'h  ■  ,f  ^S^"*' ,  Po'l'^ed     Osc'ar    Shaw.    .lulia    Mills    and  "Th,. 

™^h^nH^1«  ,t-,,  ^o"^'    ''ddie"  Gihis.   Mme,  Maria 

t\armtit  and  vitality,  color  and  sensu-in        n     ir    -    -r,         •  .  j  ^ 

K^o„f-o.    T^^-^  «.  ^  lyaaau  paporello,  Mane  Tempest,  supported  l>v 

ous  beauty.   There  is  little  new  to  sav  in  i,-        i,         r,  ■    ...  r>i        /,  , 

praJse  of  his  excellent  techno,  hie  facile  ■?>-^^-^^'V.  Browne.  In  "A  Piece  of  Im- 
execution.    Yesterday  the  young  m^'s  ^'^"Hr"^^:    "  \l  ^^'T^"' 

growth  as  an  Interpreter  ^iri^^^i" ''"    l'J^T.''r  '''  AT^^  \'ny  ;^ 
hearers  and  created  a  profound  l^rS- ^"T'''.  '    ^^^'^'^"'y  < 

v'-^iu^iiii  ixuprea   f^,.^  screaminglp    funnv    coined \  , 

^  Never  before  haa  he  <U^layed  mich  1^°"^'.'', 
marked  authority,  w  greaH  variety      ^-J,^'.'    '  T'^^V','  a^s^'^t^d  by  Daniel  ,T 
e.>cpresslon.    Never  before  haa  he  been  Y''^^^^    '^ !  and  f.ockett 

so  successful  in  revealing  the  Intenalty ^ "'L  I-?'"  ^''.^^^  ^-  f."''  Y^'"'^ 
and  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  through  ^"'^         Kxpo.^iition  Jubilee  Four, 

the  medium  of  his  music 

It  waa  a  plea-sure  to  hear  Franok's  ' 
beautiful  sonata.  In  this  as  In  other  | 
pieces  the  violinist  displayed  a  newly  jl 

acquired  maturity  in  thought  and  feal- 1  .„  .      ,  .v,  .  ,^ 

ing,  while  In  the  third  and  fourth  mov^  '  ^'"'^  ^""  '^    i  .    l  i-  ns  that  would 

ments  there  was  the  quality  of  ycrathftil  'urely  interest  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
exaltation  which  is  a  characterlstlo  ofiK'ng  Solomon,  it  they  were  now  in 
his  playing. 

The  pieces  by  Ba£h  and  Bmch's  Swed- 
ish Folk  Donees  were  pikyed  with  trans- 
figuring originality.  Mr.  Spalding's  own 
and  fascinating  arrangements  of  Pag- 
anini's  Caprices  provided  a  brilliajit  end- 


froiii    I-oi-\\  ■ 


'her 


■■1,-1  tod 


town. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The    Chestnut    Hill    Intellectual  and 
Chowder  Association,   the  members  of 
ing  tor  the  program.    Mr  Benoiat  is  any  which  are  college  men  who  fear  God. 
accomplished  pianist.  ,?uch  fine  ensemble       ,  j        .        •  i,,,  ,, 

playing  is  a  rare  treat.    The  audience' ^'^®'^  ^"^  n«'Shbor3,  and 

w.-ia  justly  enthusiastic  and  extra  pieces!  "ever  mi.ss  the  subway  car  or  B.  &  --v. 
were  added.  j  t^ain  connecting  with  dinner,  have  bi-pn 

discussing  stone  fences,  John  Masefiolu. 
Maine  sayings,  pipe  heels  and  the  iv 
menclature  of  the  squared  circle.  Tl 
most  powerful  intellects  of  the  sect;  - 
concentrate    Rt    the    association  hci.: 
quarters.     Few  are  the  problems  ti 
cannot  take  a  fall  out  of.    Many  are  i  :  c 
hard   knot.s    they   untie.  Nevertheli-- 
we  have  felt  at  times  the  need  of  : 
searchlight  brain  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Jol 
son  to  enlighten  us.    F<v  Iri.^taiKe: 

Is  a  stone  fence  a  mixture  of  cli'i  ; 
and  whiskey,  or  merely  whiskey  with 
a  cider  ch-iser? 

What  docs  John  Ma.sefield  mean  In 
"The  Wifl.iw  ill  ihc  Rye  Street"  wlu  n 


ABORN  OPERA  COMPANY 
CLOSES  WITH  "RIGOLETTO" 

Principals    All    In    Fine    Voice  at 
Opera  House. 

The  .-^-bom  Knglish  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany closed  its  Boston  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  la£t  night  using 
"Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  at  its  farewell  per- 
formance. The  principals  were  all  in 
fine  voice  and  the  large  audience  re- 
called them  again  and  again  for  par- 
ticularly    ^v.-■■:     ■''!!■         ',•  ■(!  ■-  .  r 


I'iii  ie  was  a  vronuin  out  ni  Pliiistcr's  End. 
I.lglit  or  lior  bmly.  nft.v  ti>  (he  pound. 
A  (oupor  (bin  for  an.v  mau  to  sjiend. 

Ooes  he  mean  the  pound  of  finance  or  of 
'voiffht?  And  50  what?  The  most  cte-, 
pnned  mind.<  of  tli>^  association  are  at  a 
lo.ss  to  e.\plaln. 

M.iine  re.<:idents  and  many  Bostonlans 
who  were  lad.s  in  :\I,alnp  have  a  .saying: 
■'OragKoa  through  40  cities."  to  indicatej 
a  pfr.son  with  diawn-oiit  appearance. 
^Vhy  just  40  cities?  And  what  munici-i 
palities? 

A  i)erson  who  has  overcome  great  ob- 
stacles is  said  to  have  succeeded  "in 
spite  of  putty."  Well? 

Thines  which  are  out  of  plumb  are 
said  to  "lean  over  to  Sawyer's."  Who 
is  the  gentleman  and  W'hat  has  he  to  do. 
with  orientation? 

Tlie  pipe  heel  problem  and  the  pugil-j 
!slic  lingo  problem.s  are  rcallly  difficult 
I  refrain  from  questions  which  would  ■ 
stagger  even  a  Clamport  sa.?e.  ■ 
J.  PROTASIS  McTISH. 

Chestnut  Hill.  , 
In  England^  a  "stone  fence"  is  a  be- 
numbing, leg'-dis.=;olving'  mixture  of 
brandy  and  ale.  In  this  country  it  is 
.mtavorably  known  as  a  nii.xture  in 
equal  parts  of  whiskey  and  hard  cider". 
It  is  rightly  named  for  collision  with  it 
is  fatal,— Ed. 


Sonorous  Names. 

I  As  the  World  Wags.: 

Speaking  of  names  for  United  States 
I  war  v^essels,  why  not  revive  the  Indian 
I  names  borne  by  the  stately  and  beautiful 
I  steam  sloops  and  frigates  of  the  old 
navy?  Susquehanna,  Iroquois,  Tus- 
carora,  Canandaigua.  i^acka  wanna. 
I  Moiiongaliela,  Sacramento,  Shenandoah, 
|Ticonderoga— where  could  be  found  more 
I  appropriate  appellations  than  these  for 
I  the  navy'b  new  leviathans? 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOU.N'D. 
Bo.^ton,  Nov.  2. 


Bankers'  English 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  lawyer  correspondent   is  wel- 
comed as  a  brilliant  recfult  in  what 
some  folk  could  call  the  "crusade"  for 
Bound  English.    His  own  profession,  by 
the  way,  has  foisted  upon  the  laity  a 
few  phrases  that  have  not  made  for 
simplicity.    Many  men  dare  not  write 
"He  came";  they  say.  "He  put  in  an 
appearance."    A  person  is  not  "often 
seen,"  he  is  "much  in  evidence."  These 
are  apt  legal  terms,  but  fool  phrases  in 
everyday  writing.    A  publisher's  circu- 
lar speaks  of  "intriguing  information." 
What  does  the  phrase  mean?  I  receive 
now-  and  then  an  interesting  circular 
from  a  local  bank  written  in  what  I 
should  call   "business  English,"  clear 
enough,  mainly  grammatical,  but  grace- 
less, heavy,  verbose.    It  bristles  with 
such  sentences  and  phrases  as  these: 
"With  extraordinary  activity  in  busi- 
ness and  with  rising  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, it  is  natural  that  the  demand  of 
labor   for    higher    wages   and  shorter 
working  hours  should  be  Insistent,  and 
a  vast  number  of  wage  adjustments 
have  been  made  in  the  last  18  months," 
"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Great  Britain  has  announced  her 
determination   and    acted   on   the  an- 
nouncement to  protect  and  prepare  her 
own  manufactures,  so  far  as  possilile, 
'for  the  world  trade  struggle  which  may 
'follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  etc."  I 
.'[In    nearly   fill   instances   a  restricted 
supply   of  labor  is   cutting  down  the 
I  volume  of  possible  output,  and  this  fea-  | 
ture  is  particularly  annoying  to  mer-  i 
chants  in  the  case  of  finishing  plants  ( 
of  all  soi-ts,"  "The  prevalent  tendency  | 
towards  shorter  hours  of  work  in  the  | 
I'nitcd  States  is  in  striking  contrast  to  ! 
tlie  lengthening  of  the  work  day  abroad" 
.   .   .    "expectations  of  a  continuance  of  ' 
existing  activity  through  1917  at  least  | 
are  prevalent."   An  intelligent  man,  and 
these  circulars  are  the  work  of  such,  i 
could  learn  in  two  easy  lessons  to  give  ' 
ui)  this  inflated  style  for  one  of  brevity  j 
and  precision,  to  which  he  could  add  i 
even  .grace.    1  think  J  could  rewrite  any  ( 
ot  these  circulars  with  a  saving  of  at 
least  one-tifth  the  space,  and  without  i 
loss  of  clearness  or  force.  Business  men,  ! 
I  hear,'  no  longer  begin  letters  "Yours  ' 
of    even    date    received    and    contents  i 
note(1,"  and  it  is  whispered  th.nt  the.v 
omit     many    oId-f.a.shioned    terms  of 
epistolary  courtesy:  why  should  a  bank 
maintain     a     litei-ary  circumlocution 
office?  TIRED  FIEVIEWER. 

Boston. 


ALMA  GLUCK 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck  gAve  a  song  recital 
yesterdai(  aftelnoon  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Tl-.e  program  was  as  follows:  Haydn, 
"With  Verdue  Clad":  Bach,  "Jauchzet 
Gott  in  Allen  I>anden" ;  Spohr,  "Itose 
Soff.y  Blooming";  Beethoven,  "Dor 
Kuss";  Schubert,  "Die  Post,"  "Dcs  , 
Maedchcn's  Klage";  Loewe,  "Kanzo- 
netta"  ;  Brahms,  "'VorschnellerSchuren"  : 
Reger,  '  Wiegenlied"  ;  Strauss,  "Winter- 
liebe";  Moussorgsky,  "Gyde  Ti  solos 
duchka";  Rachmaninoff.  '•Die  Ant  wort,"  ; 
"Soldatenbraut" ;  Debussy.  "Green, 
Fanioches";  Paladilhe.  "Chant  de  Mou- 
ii.«.se ':  Hue.  "Da  Fille  du.Ftoi  de  Chine'|; 
!lor.';niau,  "You  Are  the  Evening  Cloud'' : 
Hoft,  "The  Young  Witch";  Buzzi-Peccia. 
"Mi;ifi''s  Daughtoi";  Hani.'^.  "Disap- 
pointment": Carpenter,  "Light."  Anton 
Hoff  wa.'i  the  accompanist. 

JImc.  Gluok  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  some  tinif,  and  she  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  a  vfiy  large  audience.  Seats 
on  the  stage  wpie  tilled  and  the  stand- 
ing room  \v;is  iTowded. 

The  distinguished  singer  was  in  ex- 
cellent voice.  It  i.<  said  that  her  months 
spent  in  rpt'-einr-nt  from  the  concert 
stage  hav-;  been  devoted  to  study.  The 
results  are  highly  gratifying.  Her  voice, 
a  lyric  soprano  of  great  beauty,  warmth 
and  richness,  is'  now  controlled  with 
urp.i.-sing  skill.  Her  management  of 
breath  is  excellent.  There  is  the  re- 
assui  oing  sense  of  reserve.  She  phrases 
with  finpssp  and  intelligence.  Her  dic- 
tion is  rlHwlfss.  Mme.  Gluck  has  also 
niatu;  eil  a  .s  an  intei  pret<-r.  Her  singing 
is  now  not  only  f motional  but  thought- 
ful. Her  under.st.i tiding  of  moods  has 
deepened.  She  can  be  at,  will  grave  oi 
ga\-.  tender  or  passionate,  arch  or  wist- 
ful; and  her  emotion. il  eloquence  ig  con- 
vincing. 

The  first  songs  on  the  program  showed 
the  singer's  improvement  in  Horid  music. 
Spohr's  "Rn.-if  .Softly  Blooming"  was  an 
illustration  of  admirable  legato  sing- 
ing. Beethoven's  "Dei  Ku:ss"  was  sung 
with  style  and  brilliance.  In  these 
songs  as  in  others  on  the  program  the 
singer  displayed  remarkable  skill  in 
pianissimo  passages. 

In  the  song;?  by  Schubert,  and  those 
by  Moussorgsky  and  Rachmaninoff  there 
w"as  a  wealth  of  contrasted  tonal  color. 
Mme.  Gluck'a  singing  of  "Green"  lacks 
the  exotic  subtlf  t>-  and  languorous  chai  m 
conspicuon.s  in  Miss  Garden's  perform- 
ance of  the  song,  but  she  caught  the 
elusive  spirit  of  "Fantoches."  Her  im- 
agination was  effectively  used  in  the 
songs  by  Paladilhe  and  Hue. 

Many  number,-*  on  the  program  were 
repeated  and  others  were  added.  Mme. 
Gluck'.s  .ving  ng  was  justly  appreciated 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  audi- 
ence was  sincere. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  concert 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  I'aderewski. 


i  1.1.,  i.MlieL  V  .IS  very  interesting  In  ' 
many  ways.  The  scenery  and  costumes,  | 
.designed  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  a  New  1 
Knglander,  showed  a  wildly  artistic ' 
fancy.  ' 

The  market  place  with  the  nightmare 
houses  and  the  mediaeval  costumes, 
especially  those  of  the  chatelaines,  might 
have  been  invented  by  Gustave  Dore  for 
one  of  Balzac's  "Contes  Drolatiques." 
Mr.  Nljinsky  acted  Till  with  infinite 
humor,  and  when  occasion  offered, 
which  was  seldom,  proved  Himself  to  be 
the  lightest  and  nimblest  of  dancers. 
The  ballet,  however,  showed  chiefly  his 
pantom.imic  skill,  Mr.  Anselm  Goetzl 
conducted,  for  Mr.  Monteu.x,  here  a.s  in 
New  York,  was  unwilling  to  conduct  a 
work  by  a  German  who  has  expressed 
himself  sSnce  the  war  as  a  foe  to  France. 

The  wait  between  the  first  and  second 
ballets  was  insufferably  long,  so  that 
the  audience  grew  restless.  In  the  sec- 
ond wait,  which  was  also  too  long,  the 
orchestra  played  Rlmsky-Korsakoff's 
Caprice  on  Spanish  Airs. 

"Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose"  is  a  pretty 
little  scene  based  on  a  poem  by  Gautier,^ 
for  which  Berlioz  wrote  music  as  a 
song.  The  ballet  is  danced  to  Berlioz's 
orchestration  of  Weber's  "Invitation  to 
the  Dance."  A  young  girl  returning 
from  the  ball  dreams  in  a  chair  of  her 
past  pleasure.  The  spectre  of  the  rose 
which  was  given  to  her  by  her  lover 
comes  in,  dances  about,  and  in  her 
idream  she  is  again  at  the  ball  and  in 
her  lover's  embrace.  The  spectre  leaps 
out  of  a  window  and  she  awakes.  The 
part  of  the  vivified  Rose  is  one  of  Mr. 
Nijlnsky's  most  celebrated  performances. 
On  acount  of  the  recent  injury  to  his 
foot,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  that 
he  should  make  his  famous  exit  through 
a  window.  It  Is  said  that  he  will  be 
seen  in  this  ballet  next  Thursday  night. 
The  ballet  was  danced  last  evening  by 
Mme.  Lopokova  and  Mr.  Gavriloff.  The 
latter  Is  a  dancer  of  no  mean  skill.  The 
stage  setting  by  Bakst  is  a  striking  one. 

The  final  ballet  was  '"Thamar."  with 
Balakireff's  music,  the  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle tliat  was  seen  only  once  last  sea-  ] 
son.  Miss  Revalles  was  again  tiie  su-  j 
perbly  wanton  queen,  who  like  Margaret  i 
of  Burgundy,  saw  to  it  that  lovers  in  ; 
succession,  after  a  night  of  frenetic ' 
pleasure,  were  thrown  into  a  river  that ; 
rolled  lieneath  her  tower.  TSie  room  in  ! 
the  tower,  with  its  suggestion  of  amaz-  ' 
ing  height,  the  barbaric  splendor  of  the  i 
costumes,  the  sensual  cruelty  and  the 
wildness  of  it  all,  again  excited  the 
liveliest  admiration. 

There  was  a  large  audience  that  wel- 
comed Mr.  Nijinsky  warmly  and  was. 
apparently  pleased  with  his  associates. 

•The  ballets  tonight  will  be  "Petron- 
chka."  with  the  extraordlnaiT  music 
of  Stravinsky  for  the  extraordinary 
I  scenario ;  "Sadko,"  a  submarine  ballet 
)  with  music  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  (first 
I  time  here);  and  the  fascinating  "Sche- 
j  herazade." 


1  I 


ALLETS 


The  Oldest  Bostonlan. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

In   "A   Chronological  History  of  the 
Boston  W.-itch  and  Police,  from  ISfil  to 
1S«5;  Together  with  the  Recollections  of: 
a   Boston   Police   Officer,"    by    Edward  ' 
H.  Savage,  on  page  SS  we  find  the  fol-  ; 
lowing   information:    "Year   1S49,   John  I 
Prescott  Bijielow,  mayor;  September  17,  I 
l";4n.  .lames  Hayes,  an  Irishinan,  dies  iri 
Hamilton  street,  aged  lOS  years."  Do 
any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  older 
Hostonian? 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SUL^VAN 

Bo.iton. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston  Opera  House— Ballets  per- 
formed by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe: 
"Les  Papillons,"  (first  time  here); 
''Till  Eulenspiegel,"  (first  time 
here);  "Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose," 
(first  time  here);  "Thamar." 

Last  season  this  company  gave  a 
eharm  ng  ballet,  "Carnaval,"' .in  which 
P  errot  and  Harlequin,  Eusebius  and 
FJorestan  and  other  dream  men  and 
women  of  Schumann's  fancy  mimed  and 
familiar  music.  Last 
,  ^Fokine's  ballet,  "Papillons," 
founded  on  Schumann's  piano  music  of 
f       same  name,   was   performed  here 

iZ>}  .  "™'''    'T'^^  has  been 

orchestrated  by  "Tcherpnine.    Mr.  Mon- 
tr He  also  conducted  the 
other  ballets  with  thV  exception  of  "Till 
Eulensplegel." 

As  Schumann's  "Papillons"  Is  inferior 
to  his    Carnaval,"  so  is  the  new  ballet 
to  the  one  seen  last  sea.son:  but  the 
le.sser  mterest  Is  not  due  wholly  to  the  i 
music,    which   Is   not   always   adroitly  [ 
;.u-chestrated.    The  scenario  of  "Papil- I 
.ons"  is  more  conventional;  the  scenes  i 
,n,re    less   picturesque.     Again    Pierrot,  | 
mimed  by  Mr,   Bolm,  is  in  love  ihl^ 
tmie  with  a  young  girl.  Mme.  Lopokova; 
again  does  he  love  in  vain.     There  is 
little^  true  dancing  in  the  ballet,  and 
he  evolutions  and  the  posturing  are 
til  me, 

Mr.  Nljinsky  made  his  tirst  appear- 

••^nce  here  as  Till  in  his  own  comi- 
dramatlc  ballet  "Till  Sulenspiegel - 
a  choreographic  illustration  of  the  or- 
chestral rondo  by  Richard  Strauss.  The 
roguish  Till  Plays  pranks  with  the 
market  women,  mocks  the  priests 
plays  the  part  of  Don  Juan,  has  greai 
sport  with  the  learned.  At  last  his 
insolence  is  unbearable.  He  .f  tried 
convcted,  and  hanged.  Then  the 
people  mourn  his  fate  "After  all  he 
was  a  inerry  rascal,  and  we  shall  miss 
u  ,-  7'  3^^<"-dlng  to  some.  Till 
■eaiiy  lived  and  was  not  hanged.  But 
l.ls  is  immaterial.  The  Till  of  the 
I  'gend  mounted  the  gallows,  and  the 
.  ourt  scene  and  the  execution  provided 
.  oh    material    for  Strauss    and  Mr 


,1  We  have  received  several  more  con- 
tributions to  the  Gallows  Anthology. 
"W  .  L.  L."  of  Melrose  has  sent  in  the 
hangman's  song  in  one  of  Thomas  Har- 
dy's Wessex  Tales. 

Oh,  my  trade  it  Is  the  rarest  one. 
Simple  shepherds  all  — 

My  trade  Is  a  sight  to  see- 
For  my  tustomer.s  I  tie.  and  take  them  up 
on  high. 

And  uaft  'em  to  a  far  countree! 
It's  a  fine  song:  it  i.x  sung  in  the  drama- 
tization of  the  story,  but  we  had  already 
referred  to  it. 

"S.  H."  of  Westminster  sends  us  a 
copy  of  "Artful  Joe,"  but  Joe  was  too 
artful  to  be  swung  from  the  tree,  and 
the  song  is  known  to  manv.  "S.  H."  is 
now  in  pursuit  ot  a  song,  "The  Cadgers 
Ball."  This  ball  was  held  in  Holywell 
lane,  which  is  now  demolished. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Roland  B.  Win- 
tei^ton  for  a  copy  of  the  song  heard  by 
Mr.  Carrick  along  the  waterfront  of  this 
city.   Is  it  not  also  sung  by  cowboys? 


The  Boston  Burglar. 

I  was  born  in  Bo.^ton  City,  a  city  you  all 
know  \yi]], 

Brought  up  hy  honest  parents,  the  truth  to 

you  I'll  tell: 
Brought  up  by  honest  parents:  and  raised 

most  tenderly. 
Tin  I  became  a  roving  man  at  the  age  of  23, 

My'charaoter  was  taken  then  and  I  was 

sent  to  iail. 
My  friends  they  f.>und  It  was  In  vain  to  get  . 

me  out  on  bail.  i 
The    jury    foim.l    me'  guilty,    the    clerk  he 
wrote  It  down.  i 
The-  Judge  he  passed  me  sentence,  and  I 
was  sent  to  Charlestown. 

Tou  ought   to   have  seen   my  aged  father 
a-ploadlng  at  the  bar. 
°  "hal?^'^''         mother,  a-tearing  of  her 

Tearing  of  her  old  gray  locks  as  the  tears 
came  rolling  down 


ine. 


Baying:  ■■5;on,  dear  son,  whii^have  you  dor 
that  you  are  sent  to  Charlestown  ?" 

They  put  me  aboard  an  east-bound  train 

one  cold  December  dav  j 

And  every  .station  thn  wo  passed  I'd  hear  I 
the  people  sa  v  ;  i 

'"^^"ohJ^"",   'u  V'lrglar    In    strong  i 

chains  l,c  11  \„-  bounil,  ; 

For  the  dniiiK  of  some  crime  or  other  he  is  i 
sent  to  Charlestown,"  i 

I 

There  is  a  ^'irl  in  Boston,  she  is  a  girl  that 
I  love  weW, 

And  it  I  ever  gain  my  liberty  along  with 
her  I'll  dwell. 

And  when  I  regain  my'Ilberty  bad  com- 
pany I  will  shun. 

Night-walking,  gambling  and  drinking  rum. 

Now  you  who  have  your  liberty,  pray  keen 

It  If  you  can, 
And  don't  go  around  the  streets  at  night 

to  break  tl:e  l.-\ws  of  men. 
For   If   .you   do,    you'll   surely    rue   and  find 

youdsilf  like  me. 
.4-servlng  out  my  twenty-one  years  in  tho- 

Penitentiary. 


Crime  and  Sentiment. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  song  "Reuben  Hall"— I  must 
agree  with  Capt.  .Shaghellion.  for  what- 
ever the  name  of  Mr.  Hall  in  the  booz- 
ing kens  of  I^ondon,  it  was  Reuben  in 
I  the  fo'castle— is  one  of  the  few  of  its 
kind  in  which  the  criminal  breathes  de- 
fiance as  he  goes  to  his  reward.  Villon, 

with  all  of  his  yillanies.  was  too  good  a 
churchman  to  make  the  h«ro  of  his 
l)allad  turn  nasty  as  he  stepped  over 
the  brink  into  hell. 

It  is  in  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  to  desire  the  things  we  cannot 
have,  and  it  is  for  tlys  rea.son  that 
criminals  plaster  their  songs  with 
pathos  and  sentimentality  and  a  morbid 
morality.  The  verse  quoted  by  Mr.  Car- 
rick is  from  "The  Boston  Bui-glar,"  a 
choice  example.  The  same  note  run.i 
usually  through  the  songs  of  criminals, 
hoboes,  cow-men,  miners  and  sailors, 
with  a  possible  feservation  in  the  case 
of  seafaring  men  who  are  apt  to  be 
Irrepressihly  cheerful. 

In  general,  however,  these  songs  carry 
a  lugubrious  regret  and  a  wish  for  the 
better  things  that  might  have  been.  Wit- 
ness The  Dying  Hobo.  Jesse  James.  The 
Cowboy's  Lament,  The  Dninkard's  Hell 
and  many  others.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une some  months  ago  printed  verses 
from  a  "poem."  which  20  years  ago 
was  much  in  deinand  in  tramp  hang-outs 
as  a  follow-up  for  a  spirited  and  often 
tearful  chorus  rendering  of  "Where  !• 
My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight?" 

j  T  did  not  like  my  fireside. 

I  dill  not  like  my  home; 
I  had  in  view  far  rambling 
So  far  away  did  roam. 

I  wandered  up  and  down 

My  labor  for  to  sell. 
-And  I  landed  in  Chit-ago, 

The  very  depth  of  hell. 

I  courted  a  fair  maiden. 
Her  name  I  will  not  tell. 

For  I  should  then  disgrace  h«r, 
yince  I  am  doomed  to  hell. 

'Twas  on  one  lovely  evening. 
The  stars  were  shining  bright. 

And  with  a  fatal  dagger 
I  bid  her  spirit  flight. 

It's  now  I'm  on  the  scaffold. 

My  moment.9  are  not  long; 
You'may  forget  the  singer. 
But  don't  forget  the  song. 

It  has  Ijeen  said,  truthfully  or  not, 
that  Bob  IngersoU  on  his  deathbed 
called  upon  the  God  he  had  denied 
through  life.  It  may  be  after  all  that 
when  a  criminal  turns  mealy  mouthed 
at  the  end  he  is  simply  expressing  the 
desire  for  a  little  belated  fire  insurance. 
HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Milton. 

The  famous  old  song  is  "Sam  Hall," 
not  "Reuben"  Hall,"  and  again  we  say 
it  was  a  great  favorite  in  London  cider 
cellai-s  about  the  time  "The  Body 
Snatcher"  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hodgen 
sitting  on  a  coffin  with  a  flask  of  gin 
before  him,  with  a  spade,  and  a  candle 
stuck  in  a  skull.  Pen  and  Warrington 
heard  him,  "The  singer's  voice  went 
down  so  low  that  its  grumbles  rumbled 
into  the  hearer's  awe-stricken  soul,  and 
in  the  chorus  he  clamped  with  his 
spade  and  gave  a  demoniac  'Ha!  Ha!' 
which  caused  the  very  glasses  to  quiver 
on  the  table  as  with  terror."  We  are 
surprised  that  Mr.  Witherspoon  refers 
to  a"n  absurd  story  about  Col.  Ingersoll, 
who  was  by  no  means  an  atheist  as 
that  word  is  generally  understood.— Bd. 


^  SHUBERT  THE.A.TRE— The  Wln- 
ter  Garden  company's  "Robinson 
Crusoe  Jr.,"  with  Al  Jolson.  Produc- 
tion staged  by  J.  C.  Huffman.  Book 
and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atterldfe  and 
Edgar  Smith.  Music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg  and  James  Hanley.  First 

!  performance  in  Boston. 

I  Polndexter  Lee  Phelos 

I  Frank   ijpeed  Frank  Holmes 

1  Bob  Van  Astpr  Johnnie  Berki'.s 

Jack  JItnev  Frank  Grace 

Gladys    Brookvl'Ie  .....May  Potli 

KIram   W.'Stbury  Claude   Flamming  ; 

Captain  Chichester  Lawrenc*  D'Orsay  i 

Diana   Westbury  Mabel  Withee 

Suzie  Westbury  Kitty  Doner 

Hoivell  Louder  Barry  Lupino 

The  Leading  Lady  Gertie  Latchford 

The    Soubrevtc  Rae  Hartley 

The  Leadins:  Mm  Harry  Kearley 

The  Star  I",  r,iiir.>  Alexandra  Dasmar 

The  Camera  Man  Bert  Dunlap 

Dirk  Hunter,  "a  speed  bug".. Frank  Carter 

GuB  Jackson,  his  chauffeur  Al  Jolson 

Mr.  Jolson,  tha  favorite  comedian, 
I  was  welcomed  Joyously  by  a  very  large 
,  and  enthusiastic  audience.  It  matters 
not  in  what  setting  he  appears.  From 
ithe  moment  he  steps  blithely  upon  the 
stage  he  is  the  centre  of  attraction 
Last  evening  he  was  in  excellent  spirits. 
As  Gus,  Dick  Hunter's  chauffeur,  he 
was  as  unctuous,  droll  and  spontaneou."? 
as  before.  His  fund  of  Humor,  his 
spontaneity,  hi  readiness  in  repartee 
are  the  same.  A  host  in  himself  he 
provides  endless  mirth  In  comedy  and 
song. 

The  entertainment  Is  a  musical  ex- 
travaganza rather  than  a  revue.  There 
are  all  the  featui-es,  usually  to  be  found 
in  Winter  Garden  productions.  The  set- 
tings ai-e  elaborate,  vivid,  glittering;  the 
music  is  gay  and  riotous;  the  chorus  is 
efficient  and  imposing  in  numbers  and 
spirit. 

!  There  are  ample  opporunitlea  for  Mr. 
Jolson  to  display  his  ingenuity,  invent- 
iveness  and    genius    for   coniedv.  Hi.-- 
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1>I  "K  Hunter,  i  I  , 

'    «»'<'   *d';-ent"'f..    of  i:..bin.son 
In  his  dream, he  Is  rust  upon 
rt  Island  with  Cus  as  his  man 
Hunlrr'B    daushtor    and  his 
^  aro  in.  lu.led  In  his  drpnm.  r),ey 
^onllerful  adventures  In  a  haunted 


irest   with  Hottentots  and  later  are ' 
ipturcd  !)>•  pirates  and  taken  on  board! 
'  "Ir  ship  "Skiill  anil  Bones."    Gua  Is  I 
-  ••  !  to  walk  the  plank.    They  reach' 
\ '  V  CIt}',  where  Gu.s  Is  dl.soovon  il  | 
•  d   as    Futlina,    a   dancing   kIi  ■ 
I  S  dream  ends  abruptly,  and  tin- 
tmammont    dose.s    with    a  brllll.nnt 
ilronm  econe  at  his  home,  Wcstbury 
wers. 

In   net  one   Mr.   Jolscn   defies  thr 
'nstables,     adrtresse.<<  Hottentots 
".'leyed    arcents    calcul.ated  to  a!' 

•  Ir  cannibalistic  Intentions.  He  Int 

■ 'es  several  8ong.<i  and  had  tlie  an.; 
'O  had  its  way  he  would  still  be  sing-, 
K.    In  act  two  he  has  alcoholic  advcn- 
les.    and   dances   before   an  oriental 
lentate.  Ho  sang:  "Yackl  Hicki  Doola"  , 
•I  •■Tlllie  Tit  Willow"  with  his  cus- 
nary  hlKh  spirits  and  at  the  request 
the  audience  added  "The  Dangerous 
•I."    Thl.<!  was  followed  by  a  ballad, 
\Iammy's  LIUIq  Coal  Black  Ho.se,"  and 
potpourri    ot  the    songs    which  Mr. 
'noil   has   made   popular   during  the 
rtvo  years.    Inspired  no  doubt  by" 
'       responsiveness  of  the  audience,  he 
■cmed  loath  to  leave  the  stage  and  in- 
■  iducd  an  Impromptu  monologue  de- 
riblng  the  respective  charms  ot  MIsa 
mer  and  Miss  WIthee   who  shared 
•  ■^  scene. 

The  other  members  of  the  company 
ri.rfo:m  their  part  with  good  will  and 
't  as  feeders    for  Mr.  Jolson.  Law- 
ice  O'Orsay    Is  an    old    friend    in  a 
Millar  role.    Miss  Doner  is  pert,  flip- 
!it,  remarkable  in  her  speed  and  vi- 
"My  and  In  her  agility  as  an  acroba- 
dancer.    Mls.s  Withee  Is  pretty  and 
t-r-nuous.    Mile.  Rodriguez,  a  striking 

I  seductive  apparition,  makes  the' 
inlsh  ballet  in  the  last  scene  well 
rth  seeing.    The  show  provides  e.x- 

.lent  and  varied  entertainment  with 
!i  ucrompUshed  comedian  as  the  mov- 
ing spirit. 

MARCIA  VAN  DRESSER 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Friendly  Audience  Applauds  Artist 
In  Jordan  Hall. 

Miss  Marcia  Van  Dresser  ga\-e  a  song 
•rcltal  yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan 

tall.  The  program  was  as  follows:  j 
-inella,  Sensarione  Lunare,  Con  Gli  An-, 

oil;      Spier,     Ultima     Rosa;     Santo  I 

•  luldo.  alba  dl  Luna  sul  Bosco;  Zan- ' 
>>nai,  Serenata;  Erich  Wolf,  In  cinen 
"arten,  Fest  steht  meln  flammende 
lobot,  Alle  Dinge  Nahen  Sprache,  Frau 

Vachtlgall.    Faeden.    Dann    losch  das 

■.icht;  Faure.  Aurore,  Fleur  Jetee,  Dana 
s  Rulnes  d'une  Abbaye;  Szulc.  Claire 

'  Lune;  Stravinsky,  La  Rosse  Sainte;' 
.-.ur  Old  Irish  Songs;  Scott.  Lullaby, 
ihel  Cave  Cole  was  the  accompanist. 
Miss  Van  Dresser  sang  this  unconven- 
'onal  program  In  a  conventionalmanner.' 

'  I.-r  voice  has  little  native  warmth,  little 
olor.  Her  technical  equipment  Is  sound, 
ut  does  not  invite  extended  discussion., 
ter  effects  are  neatly  contrived  and 
-irefully  executed,  while  the  hearer 
«-are  of  the  singer's  mental  alertmss, 
■nscious  of  her  intention,  rather  than 
hrllled  by  the  result. 
The  first  five  songs  In  Italian  w:eie 
frangely  alike  in  theme  and  therefore, 
nduclve  to  monotony.   They  were  set-| 

'  ngs  of  verses  which  dealt  in  a  melan- 
holy  and  meJlaoval  manner  with 
noonlight    in    various    phases,  dyin^ 

roses.   palUd  singers,  smiling  maidens. 

budding  stars.    These  were  within  Hi- 
ittainments  of  the  singer,   but  Ericli 
Volfs  music  was  enpotionally  beyond, 
cr  reach.    Miss  Van  Dresser  s  diction 

II  German  and  Italian  was  excellent.; 
rhere  was  a  friendly  audience  of  fair', 
.4ze. 

"SWEET  LAVENDER"  GIVEN 
AT  THE  COPLEY  THEATRE 

Jewett  Players  In  Arthur  Pinero's 
Comedy  Score. 
"Sweet   Lavender,"   comedy  in  t 
acts,  by  Arthur  W.  Plnero  and  p! 
'ly  the  Henry  Jewett  players,  is  the  iiiii 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  for  the  present 
week. 

In  this  old  time  comedy  made  famou.<» 
-  '  in  London  at  Terry's  Theatre  and 
'n  New  York  and  still  later  by  the 
■n    Museum    stock    company,  the 
ton   public  is  once   again   piven  a 
treat  in  English  romantic  comedy. 
'■^Id  as  is  "Sweet  Lavender."  it  is  al- 
-  new.  telling  as  it  does  the  love 
of  the  rising  young  law  student  of 
Inner  Temple  and  the  daughter  of 
Ills  housekeeper  and  laundress,  of  the 
irascibitities  of  the  old  barrister  who 
shares  his  rocms  and  the  final  overcom- 
ing of  all  obstacles  to  his  courtship. 

Fred  W.  Permain  as  Dick  Phenyl,  the 
old  barrister,  often  under  the  influence 
ot  liauor.  was  particularly  good.  Carry- 
'  itu-  t'l,.^   rr.<^-r-]v  pifuatlons  ou  hi"  "iv;i 
■    failed  •• 
:ion    of  ih 
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lan,  a 
'  '     i    in  her 

■  t  a  lic.iuidij  difficult  part.  Tli.- 
'    Hale    of    Leon    Gordon,  th.- 
•■■•■r  of  MIs.s  Beatrice  Miller  anl 
I  the   Minnie  of  Miss  Jessamine  Neu- 
combe  were  all  excMIent.    The  support- 
ing com;  ^-      ■  t.-r  than  the  usual 
run  of  1 

DOROTHY  JARDON  CAPTURES'' 
HER  AUriENCE  AT  KEITH'S, 

Her  Act  Is  Lavish  and  Her  Singing, 
Good. 

The  bill  at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  thi. 
week  is  unique  In  that  seven  of  tlio 
acts  were  given  for  the  first  time  In 
I'  i-ion.     Those   on   the   bill    who  had 

•  ared  at  this  house  before  presented 
rely  new  act.s  la.'it  evening. 

•rothy  Jardon.  Jack  \A  llson  and  Lew 
Kstader  shared  the  headline  honors.  1 

•  Jardon,  a  .«tatue.s(|ue  hrunettp,  of- 
Un  d  a  varied  program  of  songs  that  1 
included  one  operatic  aria.    Her  act  is  ' 
lavishly  staged  and  each  song  Is  set  oft"  ' 
by  a  costume  that  not  only  has  its  re- 
lationship to  the  theme  of  the  Individual  i 
song,    but    its    elegance    and    extrava-  ' 
gance  and  appeal  to  the  eye  are  enough  to 
make  milady  gasp;   nor  Is  mere  man  ' 
lacking  In  appreciation.    The  singer  has 
a  pleasing  voice  and  Is  espf^lally  ef- 
fective In  the  middle  register,  though 
there  Is  a  loss  of  tonal  value  In  the, 
upper  tones.    Miss  Jardon  Is  especially 
fortunate  In  conveying  the  text  of  this 
or  that  song,   and  her  facial  play  Is 
always  pertinent.    Mr.  Jarnlgan  was  at 
the  piano. 

Jack  Wilson,  assisted  by  Frank  Hurst 
I  and  Lillian  Boardman,  In  "An  Im- 
promptu Revue,"  proved  the  big  laugh- 
ing number  of  the  bill.  As  an  extem- 
poraneous comedian,  Mr.  Wllsont  Is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  today.  His  spontaneity  is 
never  laboriously  assumed,  never 
forced.  Taking  some  of  the  principal 
acts  which  preceded  his,  his  comments 
never  failed  to  excite  laughter.  Later 
on  the  comedian  essayed  his  hand  at 
burlesque;  nor  was  he  less  Interesting  in 
this  style  than  In  his  extemporaneous 
speech. 

Lew  Dockstader  not  only  appeared  In 
a  new  act,  but  In  a  radical  departure 
from  that  style  heretofore  associated 
with  the  comedian.  His  act  Is  entitled 
"The  Political  Boss,  or  the  Power  Be- 
hind the  Throne."  The  political  grafter 
is  bared  before  the  audience,  the  come- 
dian takes  a  fling  at  Billy  Sunday  and 
the  presidential  candidates.  The  act  is 
not  only  irrespresslbly  funny,  but  it  Is 
Dockstader  at  hjs  best,  his  blackface 
acts  of  pleasant  memory  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Jean  Adair  appeared  in  a  clever  sketch, 
"Maggie  Taylor— Waitress."  The  piece 
affords  Miss  Adair  an  outlet  for  her 
picture  of  a  dear  old  mother.  There  is 
a  fine  comedy  element  that  is  not  over- 
played and  the  sketch  has  a  pathetic 
moment  or  two  that  moves  the  audience. 
Mis  Adair  was  always  convincing  and 
in  the  picture  was  the  mother. 

Qthers  on  the  bill  were  Madison  and 
Winchester  in  "Multum  In  Parvo,"  an 
interesting  act  that  gave  pleasure  in 
burlesque  and  dancing.  Ray  Fern  and 
Marlon  Davis  In  a  singing  and  dancing 
act  that  by  right  of  excellence  should 
be  moved  up  on  the  program;  Hlrschel 
Hendler,  who  played  descriptively  on 
the  piano  and  dropped  now  and  then 
Into  verse;  Valentine  and  Bell  In  an 
acrobatic  act,  and  Camilla's  Birds,  an 
act  that  Introduced  an  interesting  troupe 
of  trained  cockatoos. 

 s 


▼tncing  ajiujunt  of  conunon  son.s.^  ] 
oeophy.     Quaintly  captivating,  e\>'i 
terestlng  Sally  O'Brien  lias  climbed 
the  affections  of  the  people.    A  dian 
in  the  rough  l.s   Sally,  and  un<l<r 
pressure  ol*   life   she   quickly  disci, 
her  real  brilliance.     Depicting  a 
variety  of  characters,  "Tlie  DauKhti  i 
Mother  Marhrce"   Is  one   of  the  i 
popular  of  the  season's  plays.    Miss  I  ' 
mond  was  wrll  supported. 

Election   returns   will  be   read  fi 
the  stage  this  evening  and  the  th« 
will  remain  open  until  midnight. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  '"riiat 
Other  Woman,"  a  new  drama  by  I..em 
B.  Parker. 


1  L.m-i  a."-!-;  luui,'  said  Frank,  look- 
confused;  for  his  conscience  told  him 
was  wrong. 

Ye.*,  you  can,  Frank;  you  can  kneel 
Ml  and  say,  "O  I^ord,  may  I  slide?" 
I  know  you  must  not,  It's  more  than 
■lie  do,  and  It's  more  than  you  dare' 


Harold  Henry, 
Praised  in 


Extravagantly 
Seattle,  Gives 
Rapid,  Slap-Dash  Recital  in 
Steinert  Hall  — Longy  Club 
Begins  Its  17th  Season— New 
Sonata  by  Debussy. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Haroid  Henry,  jiianist,  plaved  here 
101-  tho  first  time  yesterday  ufteinoon 
111  Steinert  Hall.    His  program  was 
as  follows:    Bacli,  Toccata  in  G  nja- 
.ior;    Vivaldi-Bach.    Gigue;  Weber, 
Rondo    (perpetual    motion);  Schu- 
,mann,  Xovelette,  op.  21,  No.  8;  Cho- 
;  pin,  Preludes  op.  2S,  Nos.  18,  11  13 
I  Polonaise,  op.  :>:i;  MacDowell,  sonata,' 
"Xorse":    Cyril    Scott,  Riguaudon; 
IJszt,    Sonetto    123    del  Petrarca; 
Aiken,  Le  Vent ;  Grieg,  Auf  den  Ber- 
gen. 

Mr.  Henry  disappointed  us.  The  cir- 
cular that  heralded  his  approach  con- 
tained highly  laudatory  accounts  of  his 
playing.  It  appears  that  in  .Seattle  he 
had  the  power  to  pluck  his  instrument 
and  scatter  over  his  audience  the  fragile 
flowers  of  dreams."  Yesterday  he  was 
by  no  means  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  he 
did  not  "pluck"  his  instrument:  ho 
bashed  it. 

He  has  a  fluent  mechanism.  Tester- 
day  he  played  a  great  inanV-  notes  at 
a  very  fast  pace,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  was 
I  monotonously  noisy.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasiirc  to  hear  the  Toccata  of 
;  Bach,  for  ("here  :ue  fine  things  in  it 
,  but  Mr.  Henry  played  it  in  a  slap-dash 
manner  and  with  a  hard  and  metallic 
touch.  His  treatment  of  cnords  in  forte 
passages,  here  as -at  other  limes  in  the 
concert,  was  iiartlcularly  harsh:  wit- 
ness the  descending  progression  that  i.s 
prominent  in  the  first  movement.  The 
Adagio  admits  of  poetic  and  delicate 
treatment,  but  Mr.  Henry  followed  the 
example  of  old-fashioned  organists  who 
believe  that  any  music  by  Bach  should 
be  played  with  all  the  stops  drawn.  . 

Then  there  was  the  fanciful  Novelette 
by  .Schumann.  As  played  by  Mr.  Heni-y 
it.resmeblcd  a  novel  in  three  volumes 
written  by  a  middlc-ciass  English- 
woman having  before  her  eyes  the 
awful  shape  of  Mrs.  Crundy. 

it  would  be  weU  for  Mr.  Henry  to 
consider  his  ways;  first  ot  all.  to  culti- 
vate beauty  of  tone  and  a  command  of 
nuances,  and  then  to  pray  for  an  emo- 
tional spirit.  Force  and  speed  alone  do 
not  make  a  pianist  that  is  heard  with 
pleasure. 


The  next  Sabbath  the  superintendent 
.  d  over  the  names.    Franlt  ISde  did 
■•inswer. 

Does    anyone    know    anything  of 
nk  Kde'/'  asked  the  superintendent, 
'  i.ins  lound  the  school. 
"  'I  do,  sir.'  said  little  Robert  Lenton, 
topping  from  hla  sent,  th6  tears  rolling 
'>wn  his  cheeks. 

■  'Where  Is  he  Robert?' 

■  'He  w.nt  to  slide  last  Sunday,  sir: 
thi^  ii-e  broke  and  ho  fell  In,  und 

i  s  drowned.'  " 

This   Improving  tale  !•  followed  bv  i 
•ICpltoine     of     Police     Learning:  of' 
I'hilosophy:     of    Theoretical    Philoso-  I 
:'liy."     On    page   2S1   we    read:     "The  ' 
'  orkshop  lia.-<  produced  more  great  men 
than  the  colli  ;,'c  hall,  or  the  merchant's 
counting  room." 
.'    "Are  Holidays  Happy  Days?"  Walter 
and  Lawrence  at  home  on  the  farm  for 
the  Chrlatmas  holidays  were  bored  on 
the  second  day.    Then  their  father  led 
them  to  a  small  bookcase.   "He  gave  to 
1  I-awrence  a  neat  volume  called  'Cus- 
toms   and    .\necdote8   of    the  Bedouin 
.Arabs,*  and  to  Walter  he  handed  an- 
other, called  the  'Memoir  of  Francke.'  " 
When  they  were  called  to  dinner  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  morning 
had  passed. 

Over  five  column.s  are  devoted  to 
"The  Grave  ot  My  Mother,"  by  the  Kev. 
W.  S.  Balch,  Providence,  R.  I.  Some 
would  describe  the  gentleman's  style 
as  Corinthian,  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's 
word,  or,  as  the  ancient  critics  had  It, 
.'v.-^^iatic.    Here  is  a  sample: 

"America  is  too  contracted  for  me. 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  New  Holland  and 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  present  no  limits 
to  my  aspliing  thoughts.  The  stately 
piles  of  art  and  grandeur  In  Greece  and 
Egypt,  the  immense  ruin.s  of  Palmyra 
and  Baelhcc,  mounds  and  dilapidated 
cities  of  Ohio  and  Mexico,  only  whet  my 
appetite  for  feasts  of  knowledge  which 
this  earth  can  never  prepare  for  me. 
Indeed,  from  this  low  world  itself  would 
I  .soar,  and  from  star  to  star,  and  sys- 
tem to  system,  as  ascending,  seek  the 
presence  of  the  great  Parent  Mind.  and.  1 
swallowed  in  the  ocean  of  eternal  love,  I 
feast  my  soul  on  food  that  can  never' 
cloy,  and  Join  in  songs  of  bliss  which; 
V<'know  no  end.  Wrapt  in  th'-^"-   •  n.  .  tlonrj, 

"l  I  approach  the  grave  of  n 

.Skipping    "Brother    H.Mir  y,     oi     the  I 
I  Broken  Sabbath,"  we  find  some  recipes. 
"Fine  saU,  springled  upon  the  head,  or 
a  solution  of  salt  and  water,  Is  said  to 
be  a  preventive  of  baldness."  Boiled 
apples  put  info  warm  ml!k  should  be ! 
the  chief  food   for  a  child  with  the  f 
whooping  cough.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette,  who  described  him- 
self as  a  medical  practitioner  of  1?)  years 
standing,  had  suffered  severely  from  In- 
I  flammatory  rheumatism.    The  first  at- 
;  tack  was  when  he  was  17.   He  was  "re- 
I  stored"  by  the  prompt  use  of  the  lancets. 
I  cathartics,    blisters    and  diaphoretics, 
j  There  were  other  severe  attacks,  but  he 
•I  finally  wore  cotton  Instead  of  woollen 
i  shirt  and  drawers  and  he  did  not  suffer 
for  20  years.    This  information  is  de- 
scribed   in    "The   Jtother's  Book" 
"highly  valuable,  if  well-founded." 


DURRELL  QUARTET 


fThe  Longj'  Club  gave 
cert  of  its   IHh  season 


the  first  Con- 
last  night  in 


The  Josephine  Durrell  String  Quartet  ^f'"-  Wo.sba'-h  has  taken 

he  filace  of  Mr.  Sadony,  who  died.  The ' 
:lub  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wittman.  viola, 
md  Mr.  Cella,  harp.  The  program  wa-s 
IS  follows:  Beethoven.  Quintet  op.  1'j 
'or  oboe,  clarinet,  hom.  bas.soon  and 
-jiano;  Debussy,  sonata  for  mite,  violin 
D  flat         harp  (first  performance  in  Araeri- 


(Josephlne  Durrell,  first  violin;  Hazel 
Clark,  second  violin;  Anna  Golden, 
;  viola;  Mildred  Ridley,  'cello)  gave  a 
concert  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall,  which 
gave  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Lee  Pat- 
I  tlson,  pianist,   assisted.    The  program 

In 


I  composers 


included    Pohnany's  Quartet 

major;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  U  major  ^a);  Gouvy,  Ottetto  op.  a.  . 
op.  %  foi  violin  and  piano:  Mozart.  1  The  sonata  o£  Debussy  was  recently 
Quartet  in  l>  minor.  The  young  ladies  vinitten  as'  one  of  a  set  for  various  in- 
.^Uowed  a  nice  sense  of  proportion  in  en-  struments.  The  one  for  piano  and  ceuo 
semble  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ^as  already  been  played  here.  'The  one 
Intentions.  heard  lp.st  night,  played  by  /lessrs. 
 —  ■   Brooke.  Wittman  and  Cella  is  in  three 

.  IRISH  PLAY  GIVEN  AT  ZZe^lnTi.  th 'mooTof  •"L'A';"res°Mldi 

:  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE  u^u.^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^^iJ^^ 

,.  The  Daughter-of  Mother  Machree"  Finale^Uiat^fo^^ 

1  Capably  Performed.  ments  in  spite  01  Debussy's  iugenuity  in 

iii  CASTI.R  .SQT-.\RE  THE.ATRE— "The,jsing  them,  necessarily  engenders  mo- 
,;  Daughter  of  .Mother  Machree."    Comedy  notony  of  color  unrelieved  by  contrasts 

[IL.---   of  timbre?  An  audience  of  good  size  ap-i 

drama  In  four  acts  by  Edward  E.  Rose,  predated  the  performance  and  the  skill 
sunshine  .'--ally  O'Brien  ... -..Mae  Desmond  of  the  players  who   took   part  in  the 
Helen  Glillngwater  -jeces  bv  Beethoven  and  Gou\  . . 
..Doris  t'nderwood  .'^       ,  - 


Diehl 
Fleldar 


Norah  O'Brien 
Janet  Guerndale 

l^ady  Ellen  Guerndale  ,4 

Thomas  (^'avanaugh  Frank  i 

Meirltt  I^ufklm  Richard  Barrows 

Daniel  Nelll  W.  'W.  Shuttleworth 

I.or.l  Belmore  Warren  Fabian 

Cecil   Mars  Arthur  Met-alfe 

Detective  Wharton  ^MlUam  Bond 

-   Detective  Warren  Tame.s  Grant 

Detective  Roherts  Horace  TMllla,ms 

Rich  in  original  views,  ripe  with 
satire  and  trulv  dramatic,  "The  Daugh- 
ter of  Mother  Machree,"  by  Edward  E. 
Rose,  is  one  of  the  big  productions  of 

■\- the  season  at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre. 
It  is  n'  W  and  bright  and  carries  a  con- 


Was  any  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  column  brought  up  on  "The 
.Mother's  Book"?  We  know  it  only  by 
pages  LTT-tiiiS  used  as  a  wrapper  by  a 
lealer  In  Americana.  These  few  pages 
icindie  a  desire  to  read  the  \olume 
through.  On  page  279  there  Is  a  pathetic 
storj".  Little  Bobby  urged  Fiank  as 
they  were  coming  out  of  Sunday 
<;.  hool  not  to  go  slldh>g  on  Sunday. 
Frank  said  he  would  get  permission 
from  his  mother. 

"  'O,  but  you, ought  to  get  God's  leave. 
Frank,  because  today  Is  God's  day,  and 
we  should  keep  It  holy;  1  should  think 
,  ,   ,,!  !.;  iidt  ■iia\'  without  his  b^'aio.' 


Sam,  John  and  Reuben. 

As  tlie  ^^■orld  Wags: 

I  recall  the  fact  that  the  late  Harry 
Pearson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
company  at  Selwyn's  Theatre  In  this 
city,  used  to  sing  on  social  occasions 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends: 
"My  Name  Is  Sam  Hall,  Chimney 
Sweep." 

Yet  In  "Social  Life  In  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne,"  by  John  Ashton,  I  find 
the  following:  "There  was  a  famous 
housebreaker  in  this  reign— one  John 
Hall,  a  chimney  sweep,  who  has  a  small 
literature  entirely  devoted  to  him,  be- 
sides having  dishonorable  mention  In 
the  'Newgate  Calendar'  and  his  biog- 
raphy written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Paul  Lorrain,  the  ordinary  of  Newgate 
(who  is  mentioned  both  in  Tatler,  63  and 
I  Spectator  338).  He  had  a  long  poeti.-.il 
;  elegy  compiled  on  him  after  the  fashion  ! 
of  the  times  and  an  epitaph:  | 

'  'Here  lies  Ilall'ii  clay  ' 

ni'1,1  swept  away;  ! 

If  lock  op  UeT 

i>i)llge(l  Ills  stay 

At  Jij<li;nicnt  Day. 

Ho'd  make  ofsa.v 

T'.  get  away: 

f!<''t  as  It  mar. 

I'd  l)t>tter  say 

Tlerc  lies  .lack  Rail 

And  tbat  is  «1I.'  " 
Whether  he  was  Sam  or  Jack  is  a 
question,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  he 
was  no  Rube.  B.MZE. 
Dorchester. 


Familiar  Phrases. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  McTish's  Ut- 
ter this  morning.  We  have  all  heard 
the  phrase  "don't  amount  to  Hann.vh 
Cook."  I  have  read  many  explanation-; 
of  this  phrase,  known  in  England  and 
In  the  Vniled  States,  but  I  am  still  In- 
clined to  believe  that  sho  was  a  first 
cotisia  of  .Mrs.  Harris.  Kocently  1 
heard  a  variation.  Some  one  said  of 
neighbor  th.-a  ho  di.ln  l  .■imounl  to 
Hannah  Cook's  iiepli  ■  ti'i- 

lowest  depth  ..f  shift i. 


.  I,    ^1.  ,1-,.  .  the  autho. 
•■-Mo.-.;  .vKii.nei  .s  JUuial  Tour"?    Dlil  j 
not  write  for  the  True  nag? 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
iBeverlr.  Xov.  C.  j 

DELAYED  SCENERY  MAKES 
CHANGE  IN  BALLET  RUSSE 

Barbaric  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor" 
Please.  However. 

The  program  announced  by  the  Ballet 
Russe  for  !asl  evening-  was  unavoidably 
changed.  It  waa  found  impossible  to 
give  "Sadko,"  for  an  indispensable  piece 
of  stage  machinery  used  in  the  submar- 
ine ballet  had  not  arrived.  "Sadko"  will 
be  produced  on  Thursday  night. 

In  ll3  place  the  barbaric  dances  from 
•Prince  Igor"  were  given,  with  Mr. 
Bolm  as  chief  warrior.  "Petrouchka," 
with  the  remarkable  music  of  Stra- 
vinsky, fascinated  the  audience  as  it 
did  last  season.  The  sensuous,  or  rather 
•sensual  "Scheherazade"  wa.s  the  third 
ballet,  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak 
of  it  at'^ength,  for  the  impression  made 
last  season  Is  still  vivid,  and  space  is 
limited. 

The  program  of  the  matinee  today  is 
as  follows:  "Till  Eulenspiegel."  with 
Sir.    Nijinsky:     'Les    Papillons";  "La 

IPrlncesse  Enchantee/'  with  Mr.  Nijinsky 
and     Miss     Speslwtzewa;     and  "Pe- 
trouchka." 
L 


^6 


HAROLD  BAUER, 

Ihuolil  Bauer  played  piano  piecp.s  by 
composers  of  the  17th  ancJ  lSth  centgiio» 
yesterday  oflernoon  in  Joicigij  Hall, 
t'roberger,  Toccata  In  D  minor;  Fresco- 
liaMi.  Caprice  on  the  Cuckoo's  Ciy; 
Kuhnon.  Sonata  in  C  major  (The  Com- 
bat between  David  and  Goliath);  SJeru- 
\0,  Toccata  in  G  major;  Galupp^.  Sonata 
in  G  minor;  Rameau.  Rondeau  dr^s 
Songes;  Couperin.  Les  Barricades  Jlys- 
tcrieuses;  Kittel,  Nachspiel;  O.  Muffat, 
Sarabande  in  G  minor,  and  Fugue  in 
G  major;  Wattheson,  \ir  Varie  and 
-Menuet:  Jlarcello.  Presto  in  G  minor; 
^chobcrt,  Miiiuetto  and  Allegro  Jlolto; 
.Ste;belt.  L'Orage;  Field,  Nocturne  in  A 
major:  Hummel,  Rondo  in  E  flat.  jlr. 
Richard  Aldrich  of  New  York  wrote  e.x- 
cellent  explanatory  notes  for  the  iro- 
;ram. 

Mr.  Bauer  a.-complished  a  difficult 
task.  B^'  t'le  grace,  delicacy  and  power 
if  niechani.-:ni.  and  l)y  the  varied  charm 
3f  interpretation,  he  interested  and  df:- 
ighted  his  hearers,  whereas  the  pieces 
played  in  on  ai-adernic  manner,  or  ?olel>- 
^'ith  an  educ^tirc  purpose,  might  eK*ily 
lave  wearied  the  flesh  and  the  mind. 

It  Is  .  not  necessary  to  ask  whethci- 
vany  of  thcs'^  pieces  do  not  suffer  ' 
,vhen  thoy  arc  played  on  a  modern 
piano.  Some  say.  Prof.  Niecks  is  among 
hem.  that  Coupcrin'.s  exquisite  ni'.i  i.i- 
ures  lose  beauf.v  when  the  harpsi'  luiid 
not  tlie  insirunient;  but  the  play^T 
iiu.st  bo  expert.  As  played  hy  Mr. 
Jauer,  "Lck  Barricades  Mystorieuges" 
.vas  like  !i!<to  an  iniprpssionistic  sketch 
ly  a  modern  Frenchman;  yet  there  are 
"any  pieces  by  Couperin  we  prefer  to 
a!)<3  there  is  always  this  haunting 
jiiffslion:  What  were- the  barricades  and 
.vfiy  were  Ibey  mysterious? 

It  \vould  not  bo  easy  t9  say  which  of 
he  pieces  by  the  old  masters  gave  the 
;rcate6t  rjleasure.  Especiali\-  noticc- 
blc  perhaps  were  tho.^e  by  Frobusrer. 
■^rescobaldi.  Merculo,  KiUel  and  ,Scho- 
:;ert,  who  long  after  Ijis  deatli  irom 
>oi.-onou-i  muf-lirooms  suffers  because 
lis  name  is  often  apellcd  Schubert.  And 
cf  thi.-.  naming  .'cejns  invidious;,  for 
here  wn.s  something  striking  or  heauti- 
ul  in  nearly  ail  the  pieces.  Air.  Bauer, 
ortanately  for  his  art.  ihas  a  keen 
ensa  of  humor.  How  he  enjoyed  the 
■rograi^i  nnisio  of  Kuhnau.  describing 
he  comlot  between  David  and  the 
tlant.  "Iving  David  lie  with  one  small 
tone  the  great  Goliath  b1c\v,"  a.s  the 
nrofane  song  has  it.  Jlr.  Bauer 
rf-oug'.t  out  the  ponderous  ircad  of 
Joli?ith.  as  .some  season.?  ago  h*^  ga\c 
"mpha.sis  to  Handel's  indication  of  e.N- 
)re.<:<  ion.  "pomposo.  '  AVe  should  like 
o  hc;:r  other  program  sonatas  of 
Kuhnan:  "Jacob's  Marriage."  or 
'Hfxekii;ii  sirU  unto  death  and  re- 
•overed  of  his  .sickne.ss." 

Some  of  tliese  old  masters  are  of  elo?« 
iin  to  the  Mllre-niodTns  In  spirit  If  not 
n  for-m.  ^^'o  shall  long  rei^ieniber  thff 
''aprice  on  the  f^uckoo'.^i  Cry  by  Frrsco- 
baldi,  the  richlv  omum'^ntecp  but  gp- 
iar'?iitly  improvised  Toccata,  of  Meri)lo, 
he  mutic  of  Kittel  that  ,'Uggested  m 
prelude  by  the  great  B^ich  and  yet  had 
a  sturdy  and  deHant  note,  of  Us  own. 
Men  ring  Air.  B^uer  yesterday,  we  were 
tonipted  to  a,sk  If  there  ha-s  bwi  any 
m.-irkeij  progress  in  writing  for  th* 
Pianii  in  a  truly  musical  manner  since 
the   IRth   century.     Th^re  s.re  Chopin, 

8S'~liun-3nn,  Pe-bussy — but  how  f»w 
have  thought  so  practically  and 
pre.'scd  theniselvci  so  aptly  in  a  ■pij.gr 
or  two  8.H  these  men  of  a  forv|,ii(.l  tout 
culln.nt  age.  There  Ijt  need  of  a  piiinift 
like  J'r.  Bauer  to  pwe  tha.t  v.e  ar<* 
no  better.  If  as  good,  as  our  fathers. 
Fow  can  exnres.s  bo  sympathetlcatly, 
<:lngj)ntly  .ind  convineinglx-  the  gaiety. 
;h->  lendernrsp,  the 'h'lrnor.  the  l')»ni)t.y 
nf  tjiope  fhnt  Wrote  for  ihe  ha.rpjiichard 
and  oi  1  '        '     •       "    '11  lie  piano. 


'.■■n  -  .      .'-.J  1  !        ,'a[n         t  ,i 

Ship  and  Song. 

As  Hid  World  AVag.s: 

Tour  correspondent  from  Hull  offers  a 
biidlj'  garbled  version  of  "The  Wallping 
AA  lndowblind"  under  the  title  of  "Blow 
Yo  Winds."  Tids  song  probably  never 
wa,s  generally  known  among  sailors,  noi- 
did  it  have  it.s  origin  among  them. 

It  was  written  in  1884  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Carryl  and  was  part  of  "Davy 
and  tlie  Gobjin,"  The  "old  hartjue  Ir- 
vine" must  have  been  manned  by  a 
crew  of  ,soplioinores. 

I:I.\LI4DAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Ml) loll.  Nov.  1, 


'i  ■    s,.  ,■      r,,     g;,i.-|V!i,.1     lie.  rl^'l,,. 

Made;  ilrea>ilul  work  of  aiiiier-kr^iui 
"V  is  eiolii  il  was  his  flyluj  wlsll 
To  flu  lip  cij  getiltcrtisclJ. 

Tl»e  Sultan  of  Suln's  a  cus"!, 
,K  eating  »t  asparagii^s. 
He  llkei  to  taUR  a  dish  "on  deck. 
And  oil  art  the  dual  stuff  down  lits  ne.k. 
?Nt-wton.  .1.  B.  HENPvV. 


A 


the  World  "Wags: 
I  tiust  Mr.  Neal  did  not  fail  to  get 
comfort  from  the  following  stanza.  ; 
which  I  see  he  has  omitted  from  his . 
rendering  of  "Blow  Te  "Winds."  By  the  ' 
way.  I  had  heard  that  remarkable  ship! 
called  the  "AXa! loping  "Window-Blfnd,"'  f 
riio  bo's'vaiii's  ni«ti»  was  very  sedate.  ' 

Vet  f'liid  of  .inuit.emeiif.  to<>- 
He  nlnyed  liop-scoteh  with  tlie'  litarboard  watcft. 

Whilf  the  cnniain  tleliled  (he  orew.  ' 
The  conk  vns  Diiteh  ami  beh.ired  as  such, 

!■  or  the  diet  he  gave  the  crew 
Was  u  uumlier  of  tons  of  hot-cross  buus. 
Sprved  ui)  with  sugar  and  t'lue. 
There  are  a  number  of  chanse.s  in  the 
expression  of  tlie  version  I  have- seen, 
though  the  sentiment  seems  the  same. 
The  next  to  the  la.st  line  in  tiie  chorus 
was:  "I'rn  off  to  my  love  with  a  boxing 
glove,"    A  friend  tells  me  that  she  sang 
the  chorus  as  a  cliild  in  England.  Caw 
you  tell  me  the  oi  igiii  of  tlie  jingle?  ' 
Cambridge.  c.  A. 

The  Curse  of  Rum. 

As  the  World  \V'ags: 

The  enclosed  l.vn  ic  may  be  of  interest , 
to  some  of  your  readers.  A  man  was 
hanged  on  Tower  Hill  in  old  Narragan- 
sett,  and  tradition  says  that  the  crows 
got  most  unseaniiy  intoxicated  after 
feasting  upon  hi.s  rum-seasoned  flesh.  A 
tc-eeiit  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  now 
marked,  and  commemorating  llie  event,  • 
, which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century,  inspired  the  enclosed  lines: 
TinCY     UANtJF.r)     ,ME     ATOP     0"  THE 

HIGHEST  IIILE. 
The.v  hanged  me  atop  o"  the  highest  hill, 

.\t  llie  close  nf  0  <|auip.  dark  day; 
The  gallowf  creaked  with  a  aobblug  gound, 
.Villi  (he  c'nri-ion  epews  for  miles  around 

h'loeked  to  the  banquet  gav. 

llie  rutri  !  d  drunk  in  the  duys  long  son*  f 
ilad  .lavored  the  flpih  c>"  me;  ' 
And  the  erows  s.>t  to  with  a  right  mod  wilJ 
To  pick  at  iny  meat  and  gtizzle  their  fill. 
Li)d.ir  the  gallows  tree. 

TJiej-  flaiTcd  around  on  tipsy  Tfings. 

And  *hey  cackled  their  dnjnUen  eawe. 
They  slrlpped  the  flt'sh  clean  oflf'n  t;hc  bonec. 
The  rum  snaked  flesh  o"  Bartholomew  Jones, 

Who'd  broken  hi$  country's  laws. 


GERTRUDE  TINGLEY  AND 
MIRI.^M  CAROGIVE CONCERT 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Gushing  Child 
Sing, in  Steinert  Hall. 
Miss  Mirinnj  Caro,  soprano,  and 
Gertrude  Tingley,  contralto,    pupils  of 
Jlr.s.  Bertha  Cuslilng»C"aild,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  In  Steinert  Hull.  H""-^' 
L.  Gideon  was  the  accompanist.  Tiic 
.songs  were  by  Handel.  Deems  Taylor. 
,  Gideon    G.    Faure.    Debussy,  peiibcs. 
j  Grieg,    Franz,   T.sehai!;ow3ky,  P.irasky- 
Korsakoff.         Lefkowitch  and  Vogrlch. 
1    These  young  singers  were  deservedly 
1  applauded  by  a  large  aur^lence.  rbe,v 
'gave   pleasure   a.s  Interpreters. 
'  pi-oved  that  they  have  ttlready  a  coni- 
'  mendable  command  of  breath  und  o  hei 
i  essentials  for  conveying  I iic  inlcullons 
l«f  poet.s  and  composers.    Tue  prograi^i 
'called  for  varied  e.-cpresidon.   Thus  Mi.'-'' 
1  Tingley  showed  .smooth  and  sure  roecli- 
lanlsm    in    the    floi-id    air    of  Hande 
I  from     '"The    Triumph     of    Time  and 
,  Truth  "     emotional     intensity     in  G. 

Faurc';i  "Au  Cimetiere"    and'  lightness 
'  and  archness  in  "Bon  .lour  Suzon.  Her 
j  recitation    of   the   letter    in    Us  bussys 
opera  migiil  have  oeen  a  more  sustained 
monotone.      Reading    the    letter,  i 
reader  surely  did  not  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  Melisande  was  given  to  weep_- 
ling     Miss  Caro  has  a  bright  voice  and 
slie   too,  wa.s  more  than  ordinjirlly  suc- 
cessful  in  expressing  ^widely  differing 
i  stnLlments. 


•'Til! 
an  I 


,  A  ghostly  111.,.. II  swuni;  lov 
■  I  An"  the  n  li^l  in.,  liie.i  ill 
I  .»s  I  daiijle,!  I  , ,  ;  ,„|  ,1 
'  For  theui  rti--'.i  u.-  i..nls  a 
That  hud  <ilu«d  so  well  o 


■  in  the  sky. 

I tn      on  the  same. 
II  I'.st  to  sUaine. 
K  Die. 


No  more  I  ..jail  in  ship.s  o 

Ox  sever  the  juglar  vein; 
yiie  bones  that  liore  the  t»)ily 


me 

gallons  tree. 


Will  swine  hi  the  bn.esto  on  liii 
.Vn"  bleach  iU' the  sun  and  rn; 

CHARLES  WILCOX 
.Varragansett.  Nov.  I. 


For  the  Last  Time. 

,\s  the  AVcrld  Wags: 
Mr.  Cgrrick  is  wrong  in  saying  "Sani- 

i  uel  Hall'"  has  never  been  sung  in  Amerl- 
'  .1.  I  hs^v.:;  freqiiently  hud  the  pleasure 
')!"  joining  in  its  rousing  chorus.  The 

'  (liend  from  Mhom  I  fli-.st  learned  it  in-  i 

I  formed  me  that  il  had  been  a  general 
favorite   ill   Phillips  Andover  Academv 
during       attendance  there,  although  iii 
a  somewhat  modernized  ;ind  .\niei-icaii- 
ized  version.    The  next  to  the  last  lln.-  ' 
of  the  firs;,  stanza  ran.  "You're  a  gaii"  ' 
of  mvjeksrs  all.""    The  second  stanza  was 
almost  completely  i  e-phra-sed.  and  two  ; 
other  sitanzas  were  Inserted,  one  before  i 

land  one  after  the  parson's  tale. 

II,  they  pill  nlc  lij  the  quod 
W  it'i  an  iron  ball  and  rod.  ' 
And  they  left  nie  there.  Iiy  -      ■  i 
Damn  their  eyes). 

O.  the  sheriir,  be  came,  too 

"With  his  men  all  drest  in  blue  , 

;  Tiiey'i-e  a  ssng  of  mucUei-s,  too,'  I 

I  Uamti  their  eye.s!  | 

i    The  Aiidover  tune  is  delightful  in  its  I 
1  antiphonal    possibilities,    and    has  th 
merit  of  avoiding  a  double  reipetltion  o 
tlie  first  line.    I  have  never  heard  the 
horrific  version  to  which  you  refer,  to 
my  great  regret,  as  I  have  a  not  incon- 
siderable  collection    of    this    class  of 
folk-song.    Is  there  no  printed  copy  of 
it  to  which  you  can  refer  me?  A.  E."c. 
Gannett  House.  Cambridge. 
The  version  here  r.;ferred  to  is  un- 
doubtedly modernized  and  .Americanized 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  v.'ord  "muck- 
(V""  i,s  in  the  orittinal  ver.sion  a.s  heard 
i,y  Thackeray,  George  Augustti.s  .tala 
.-md   other  observers  of   London  cider 
cclla);;.— ICd. 


NIJINSKY  FASCINATES 

IN  BALLET  RUSSi 

Famous  Dancer  Gives  Exceedingly 
Graceful  Performance. 

Serge  de  Dlaghlleffs  ballet  Rurse  r=-- 
peated  three  ballets  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Eulenspie-icl."  "Les  P.'.pillons' 
"Pf.trouchka,"  while  Mr.  .NMjinsky  added 
"La  Princctfse  Knchantec""  to  the  pro  , 
grnm.  , ; 

The  celei'uated  dancer  agam  appeared 
1  as  the  arch  rogue  in  "Till  Eulenspiegel.  '  } 
la    fascinating  ballet  v,"U!i   its  gorgeous 
colorinfis.    fantastic    setting    and  grrn 
gibbet.    In  the  pas  de  deux  with  Mi,>- 
I  Spesiwtzev.a   he  dispIayt.-U  re;ny.rkab|..- 
grace  and  agility. 

Mr.  Monteux.  besides  conducting  fci  ; 
the  bc.Uets,  directed  an  anlmatctl ! 
performance  of  -  RimsHy-KorsaUow  s  | 
""Caprice  Kspagnole.'"  1 

Thi.s  evening  Mr.  Nijinsky   will  give 
his    much    talked    of    performance  in) 
L"Ain-e.s-\ndi  d"Cn   Faune."    The  pthc:-i 
ballets  will  be  ".Sadko."  "La  Princessc  , 
linchantee"  and  "Cleopatta."  I 


Potentates  at  Table. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  take  pleasui-e  in  .st^bmitiing  iht  f. 

lowing  additions  to  your  column  in  n 

ercnce  to  "Table  Manners"; 
The  Mzaro  of  Hyderabad. 
Is  eraiiy  over  scrambled  sha« 
Ho  laps  it  up  with  .jovoiis  nioao« 
And  ll.eu  expectorates  the  Ixiuh. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — The 
Messrs.  Shubei  t  present  Anna  Held 
in  "Follow  Me,"  a  musical  comedy  In 
three  acts.  Adapted  from  the  ori.einal 
by  Felix  Dormann  and  Leo  Ascher; 
music  hy  Si?niund  Romberg;  lyrics 
by  R.  B.  Smith,  staged  by  Benrimo; 
dances  and  ensembles  by  Jack  Mason. 
Prank  Tours  cond"act,ed.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  (Tuesday  even- 
ing) and  opening  of  the  regular  sea- 
.son  at  this  theatre.   The  cast: 

Marie  Edith  Day 

i,,,ni<   Wilinci-  H.nt Cy 

Wortii  Mii.  liiii.iiv  Ihi.v  Atwell 

I.iiliri,   M..r.|"".se  .1..  1,1111  ..v  I-etty  V..rke 

Malvina  Itlls^  i;c..p.-i.    F'lcw  M,.ii.lilin 

Denis.-  .II'  .1     l;:.  li;,r.K";i 

Ileftor    Marquis  de  I.iiniiy .  ,  ,  ,  Win ,  1',  i  u-l.-toD 

l.-|,py,.,,  i",   r;Mil  r..rci-i 

nr,  ,T.iljvet  U..liert  Caproii 

Chiiie  La  Tour  of  the  Theatre  Varieties., 

Anna  Held 

The  entertainment  is  a  huge  proces- 
on  of  lavhsh  wardrobes,  a  feast  of  the 
bizarre  in  overdressed  show  girls,  and 
a  startling  exhibition  of  the  same  young 
ladies  in  alarmingly  scanty  costume. 
The  hook  is  of  the  thinnest  material. 
The  score  rises  now  and  then  from  the 
commonplace,  when  the  music  is  pleas- 
ini^  and  riotous,  to  .suit  the  turbulence 
of  tliis  or  that  isolated  scene.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  the  producers 
themselves  had  certain  misgivings  when 
they  hurriedly  Interpolated  the  act  of 
Heniy  Lewis,  known  in  the  varieties  as 
the  "vaudeville  cocktail,"  and  whose  ap- 
pearance proved  the  happy  feature  of 
the  performance.  Roy  Atwell,  too.  a 
well  schooled  comedian,  who  nc\er  fails 
to  please,  stru.gglec/  heroically  with 
artless  lines,  and  was  -forced  to  return 
to  his  now  hardy  perennial,  "Some  Lit- 
tle Bu'A  Will  Get  Tou  .Some  Day."  mak- 
ing his  third  rendition  of  tlie  melaii- 
chply  song  in  Boston  with  three  differ- 
.  iTt  shows. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  few  words, 
'  li.^ctor.  Marquis  de  Lunay,  a  scandal- 
i  ,,ac  flirt,  with  a  charming  wife,  is  in 
I  >ci  ested  in  every  pretty  face.  Seeing 
I  Claire  La  Tour,  a  pet  of  the  varieties. 
I  he  takes  desperate  chances  and  his 
I  wife  commences  to  see  things  as  they 
rcallv    are.      Placing    herself    and  her 


troubles  before  Clain-.  the  latter  agrees 
to  help  the  marciuise.  The  marquis's 
complete  disillusionment  follows  when 
he  realizes  the  exact  intentions  of 
Claire  and  he  ardently  protests  his  love 
for  hi,s  wife. 

Anna  Held  writhed  and  wiggled  her- 
self, -with  serpentine  seductiveness, 
through  the  three  acts.  There  was  the 
same  sensual  appeal  in  the  languorous 
orbs.  Her  dialect  is  as  delightful  as 
evei,  and  there  is  the  same  pertness 
and  piquancy  throughout  her  act.  Her 
costumes  are  startling. 

William  P.  Carleton,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Craig  players  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre,  was  warmly  welcomed. 
He  played  the  marquis  with  true  Gallic 
fervor,  and  though  the  part  is  inconse- 
quential, he  was  always  convincing;  nor 
wa.s  he  less  interesting  in  his  singing 
numbers.  Letty  Yoilce  was  interesting 
in  song,  and  her  single  big  moment,  as 
she  unmasked  before  the  marquis,  was 
a  nice  bit  of  acting. 

Henry  Lewis  aroused  the  big  audience 
to  an  enthusiastic  pitch  with  his  chatter 
and  sallies.  The  comedian's  act  is 
first  of  all  unique  in  its  marked  orig- 
inality of  idea. 

But  the  entertaining  feature  of  the 
performance  belongs  to  Benrimo.  His 
beautiful  stage  pictures  are  not  easily 
erased  from  the  mind.  If  anything  the 
stage  was  a  bit  too  cramped  for  the 
elaborateness  and  elasticity  of  his  Ideas. 
His  \italizing  of  "Red  Roses  in  Decem- 
ber." and  "Milady's  Toilette  Set,"  are  a 
pleasure  to  recall. 


f^4 


EE  THE  BALLET 

RUSSEINISADKO' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The 
Diaghllef  Ballet  Russe  in  these  bal- 
lets: "Sadko,"  by  Bolm,  music  1^ 
Rlmsby-Korsakoff  (first  time  here), 
"L'Apres  Midi  d'un  Faune,"  by  Nijin- 
sky, music  by  Debussy;  "Cleopatre." 
by  Foklne,  music  by  Arensky,  Glazou- 
noff,  Taneleff,  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glinka;  "Le  Spectre  de  la  Rose,"  by 
Fokine,  music  by  Weber.  j 

"Sadko"  was  performed  here  for  the , 
first  time.  Rimsky-Korsakoft  rraa  fas-  j 
•-inated  by  the  legend  of  Sadko.  the  i 
;^u3li  player,  as  far  back  as  18S7  when  I 
his  orchestral  piece  "Sadko;  a  musical  j 
picture,"  was  composed.  It  was  not  per-  j 
formed  until  1876.  In  ISSl  it  was  revised.  ■ 
It  was  played  here  at  a,  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  In  March, 
15>0c. 

The  score  contained  this  argument 
"The  ship  bearing  Sadko,  a  famous  gusli 
player,  is  becalmed  on  the  high  S'SH. 
He  is  thrown  overboard  by  his  fellow- 
travellers  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to 
tho  Sea  King,  who  receives  him  In  his 
domain,  "while  the  ship  sails  on.  There 
'  is  a  great  company  beneath  the  waves, 
I  for   the   Sea   King  Is   celebrating  the 
:  wedding  of  his  daughter  to  the  Ocean. 
'  He  compels  Sadko  to  play  on  his  gusli, 
and    they    all    dance    to  the  music, 
i  Spectres  appear;  the  dance  grows  wilder 
!  and  wilder;  stormier  and  stormier  are 
:  the  billows.    Sadko  breaks  the  strings 
nC  his  instrument;  an  end  is  put  to  the 
dancing,  the  sea  grows  calm;  it  is  soon 
dark  and  still  in   the  ocean  depths," 
:  There  are,  other  versions  of  the  legend, 
i  Some  Russian  writers  are  inclined  to 
I  believe  that  Sadko  is  a  historical  char- 
I  acter;  that  he  built  a  church  in  Nov- 
gorod.    Rlmsky-Korsakoff    wrote  an 
opera,  "Sadko  of  Nc"'  gorod,"  which  was 
produced  at  Moscow  in  1897. 
i    The  scene  and  the  dancing  "were  gro- 
tesque  and    effective,    but    the  chief 
cliarm  of  the  production  was  the  music, 
The    principal    parts   were   mimed  by 
1  Miss   Doris,    Mr,    Jazwinsky   and  Mr 
Bohm  (Sadko).   The  ballet  is  a  pleasing 
spectacle,  with  an  unusual  stage  settim: 
by  Anisfeld,  but  lovers  of  dancing,  a? 
the  art  is  understood  by  the  great  ma- 
jority, were  possibly  somewhat  disap- 
pointed. 

"When  Mr.  Nijinsky  produced  his  tab 
leatt,  founded  on  Mal!arme'a  poem  foi 
|!  -vhlclTbebussy  -wrote  his  beautiful  pre- 
I  :ude,  at  the  Chatelet  In  Paris  four  years 
I  -igo,   there  was  a  great  outcry.  Le 
1  Figaro  and  Le  Gaulois  demanded  the 
suppression   of   the   show.     Some,  a."< 
Rodin,  defended  It  as  a  "noble  effort." 
"When  the  scene  was  produced  here  last 
■eason  a  board  of  censors  sat  in  solemn 
iudgment,  and  were  no  doubt  sorely 
rleved    for  they  found  little  'or  dls- 
npproval.    Last  night  Mr.  Nijinsky  ap-  , 
peared  here  as  the  Faun  for  the  first 
time.  Hia  erotic  ardor  has  surely  cooled 
«ithin  the  last  years,  for  this  Fa.tm 
I  -nT's  Interestingly  sylvan  and  ^vell-be- 
I  haved,  a  model  of  propriety  -who  gave 
!  the    angularly    modest    and  classical 
nvmphs  no  cause  for  alarm.    A  charm- 
iiig  scene,  one  wedded  to  the  music. 

When  "Cleopatre"  was  performed  at 
the  Chatelet  in  1909,  Ida  Rubinstein,  the 
lueen  of  Eg>-pt,  wore  little  but  jewels: 
1.  r  breasts  w'ere  gilded  and  her  hair  was 
iiliip  Miss  Gertrude  Hoffmann,  who 
g.ve  a  version  of  tho  ballet  at  the 
ii.  hert  Theatre        '  ^ '  ^ 
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her  own  mann'r 


Theodor:! 


In  IIR-  (ilali 
MulisUi    whi.li  have  felt  llie 
land  of  tlie  strannrer." 

JOSKl'H  M.VTTIli:v\  si-T  T  IV 
Doston. 


.1  and  >I  1 .  1 'Iv  . 
IvBllet  IS  ih.'  mo- 
til"     pios'»iit  r^)' 
!  ou  Ui«  story  of  Theorbilc  (Jau- 
i-i  foil  of  action  and  there  Is 
"  not  consist  merely  of 
iiig  lui'l  hopping.  Tlio 
n-n^  •icll  done,  and. 

iverfi  not  ho 
r\s  Uiose  ni 


1,  ne>.fii  thcl 
rlrlti'd  and  often  grafcful. 
ihat  the  baliot  wlU  not  i.-^ 
If    the    rrorrpm  follows 
•'.  nn*^Mn*"-'*m»*nt, 

;.nrt  liichlj-  apprt- 
;il  Tvith  npplausB 
v.g.     After  'TIpo- 
were  many  curtain  call«. ; 
olova  did  not  respond,  the, 
•  -lew  Impatient.    Finally,  her' 
aa  shouted.     It  vra^  announced 
that,  not  expecting  suoh 
'5ir  approval,   she  had; 
-siritf   room.    All  this  ■ 
1  itme. 

conrsB  of  tho  evening  the  or-  ' 
.     ably   led    by    Mr.  Moniteux, 
r  ■  .jsy's  •"Xuases"  and  muslo 
y-Korsakoff'.?   "Coq  d'Or." 
•iment  ended  with  "Le  Spec- 
'se."  which  was  danced  by 

va  and  Mr.  Nljinslty. 
-  tonight  will  be  "lyss  Sylph- 
■  sadko."     "tyAprea-Mldl  d'un 
auns*"  and  "Scheherazade." 

N'f-wton  wishes  tie  to  a.ik 
1  -  i  ..-  McTlsh  of  Che.otnut  Hill 
iiclher  ho  hnn  any  more  "Malnelsms" 
■  !iN  sleeve  and  In  what  part  of  Maine 
'  ins«  that  lie  quoted  originated. 


Famous  Death  Beds. 

\s  the  World  WuKs 
The  Incidunt  reluieU  in  your  cuUunii  of 
Ills  morning  I  havo  never  heard  In  con- 
nection with  Col.  Ingersoll,  who  died 
rather   auddenly,    and    thereby  dl.-^uii- 
polnled  many  earnost  Chrlstlan-s.    It  I.;/ 
however,  related  ct  Thomas  Paliie.  I 
have  he.inl  lilni  described  as  a  grfat 
rascal,  who  in  dying  called  upon  'ic"! 
ght  hero  hy    and  Christ.    How  much  truth  there  l.s  In 
their  move     this  I  do  not  know,  but  It  has  served 
as  a  text  to  matij',  and  aa  evidence  t'> 
more,  and.  of  cour."(e,  does  prove  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  v/a.»  a 
very  sick  man.  T.  KDAVAUD.S. 

Boston,  Nov.  7. 

Thoma.-)  Palno  has  been  a  erossly 
abused  man.  Because  his  nose  was  red, 
little  boys  in  the  streets  of  hla  village 
used  to  shout  at  him: 

Tom  I'alne  has  come  from  far.  from  faf. 
Ills  Dote  i<         a  blazing  star. 
Of  cour.se,  dreadful  stories  were  to'-A 
about  the  maimer  in  which  he  died,  as 
they  were  told  about  VoUalre's  behavior 
on  his  deathbed.— Ed. 


For  Gentle  Maniacs. 

The  new  Greek  government  liiSalonlea 
has  begun  to  ls.sue  its  own  postatre 
stamps.  The  first  issue  bears  the  like- 
ness of  Venlzelo.*.  The  second  .shows  a 
group  of  three:  Venlzelos, . Admiral  Coun- 
doarlotls  and  Gen.  Donglis. 


What,  Never? 

the  \\  orld  W  ag.--: 
Ill  t.'arroll  county,  X.  U.,  and  Oxford 
"Unty.  Me.,  things  which  are  out  of 
imb  are  said  to  "lean  toward  J>aw- 
f»."  not,  as  Mr.  J.  I1-otasls  McTisli 
ys.  ^o  "lean  over  to  Sawyer's."  a  fonii 
ihii  expression  wlilch  is  never  hear  1 
•re.  APOl)0.<I.<. 
BrookUn'. 


"I  Don't  Think." 

A  reviewer  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  seemd  to  be  surprised  at  finding 
"X  don't  think"  in  one  of  O.  Henry's 
Btorleii  written  in  1894.    As  old  as  that? 
Why,  it  Is  more  than  half  a  century 
older,  for  Dicken.s  has  it  In  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit."    It  is  Tom    Pinch,  who 
'speaks:    "Y^ou're  a  nice  fellow.  I  don't 
lithink,  as  John  used  to  say."   There  you 
i''have  the  phrase  of  the  moment  with  the 
meaning-  of  the  moment,  those  many 
moineiita  agro.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

SCHEHERAZAUt 


(iraiit  .    1 1 elTera z'ad ■ :     recks  at 

times  of  i  ctizoin  and  tho  pa.«tlls  of  the 
harem;  that  it  suggests 

Lurpnt  «.vrop'.  tlncf  witb  ricnaninn; 
Manna  .md  dati-.s  In  argo>y  transferred 
rroin  v<>i;  anil  spiced  dalutlos.  every  ono 
Kroui  sIlkcD  .Saniarcand  to  ecdarcd  "Lebanon 
J  —grant  all  tliis;  there  remains  the  su- 
>  perb  sea  music  with  the  rolling  billows, 
the  tossing.  laboring  vessel,  the  flnal 
crash  and  -wild  farewell.  There  l.s  more 
than  a  conatmt  riispl.ay  of  ifancy  or 
imafdnntion.  Tlie  wond>T  Is,  a.s  a  mat- 
ter of  leclinic,  how  Ilimsky-Korsakoff 
succeeds  in  castim?  his  spell  with  an 
alo*:oii3  themes  constantly  varied.  Nor 
_  In  this  due  soleI>-  to  the  sairprisln>,'. 
nia.sterly  and  entrancing  Instrumenta- 
tion. The  performnnce  yc.iterday  was 
the  first  to  reveal  In  fulness  thc 
sircngth,  beauty  and  i>octry  of  tho  com- 
position. 

Kqually  admirable,  though  necessarily 
in  a  different  way,  was  the  interpreta- 
llon  of  the  s\niphony.    The  impressive 
preparation  for  the  Finale— music  that  I 
announces  something  nobly  sonorous  to  ' 
come— wns  shrewdly   conceived.     Here.  ' 
ns  in  th.^  .Suite,  tho  art,  tho  genius  of  j 
'lie  conductor  was  .shown  in  tho  treat- I 
nient  of  details  ns  in  that  of  cllma.xeE  ' 
'iiid  broad  and  .'weeping  page.i.  | 
'fhe  concert  will  bo  repealed  tonight.  ! 
The    programs    of    the    concerts    next  i 
week  will  be  n.":  follows:    aibeliu.s.  {ivm-\ 
phony  No.  1;  Rachmaninolf,  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2  (Mr.  Gabrilowltsch,  pianist);  ' 
Debussy,  "T),.    ..\fron,oon  of  a  Faun":' 
iChabrier,  "i 


I  believe,  papa,  grandpapa,  did  not  i 
thmk  so  highly  of  Mr.  Garrlck  as  most  I 
people  did." 

"Wltj-,  my  dear,  your  crandpapa  was 
not  one  of  those  who  liked  to  differ  very  I 
openly  witli  the  world:  but  ho  had  an,' 
opinion  of  hi.^  own.  which  he  imparted 
only  to  a  few  particular  friends.  He 
really  Uiought  Mr.  Garrlck  was  a 
i,  c|iiack.  a  better  sort  of  Barthelmy-fair 
I  actor." 


Patriotic  Advertisements. 

the  World  Wags  : 

\  few  days  ago  the  Herald  olironlcled 
•  arrest  and  punishment  of  a  patriotic 
Ilan  pedlcr  who  had  broken  the  law 
de<orating  his  wares  with  small 
'lerlcan  tlag.«.  They  were  meant  to 
ire  ;iway  the  attacks  of  microbes  and 
-.1,  iKi.ssibly,  for  advertlsiiig-p  irposes. 
I  notice  on  the  front  page  of  the  Her- 
Ihls  niornin?  tho  following  descrlp- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Th©  Boston  Symphony  Orchestr  i.  Dr. 
Muck,  conductor,  gave  its  fourth  con- 
cert yesterdaj-  afternoon  in  Symphony 
Hall.    The  program  included  Brahms' s 
symphony   in   C    minor  and  Rimsky- 
:  Korsakoff's  Symphonic  Suite  "Schehei-a,- 
I  zado."  The  Suite  had  not  been  played  at 
these  concerts  since  the  reign  of  Mr. 
I  Fiedler. 

»    When  the  ballet  "Scheherazade"  was 
= i,':'k?'^°,T'*\ hir^^  performed  in  Paris  by  a  Russian 


n  of  his  honor  the  mayor: 
"A  BK-WE  FIGl'RE 


■  rciiles,"     as    dubbed     by  Augustus 
omas,  the  playwright,  made  a  brave 
ire   standing  on   the   table  with  an 
m  flag  in  his  buttonhole,  while 
•ration  succeeded  demonstration 
'onor." 

-iiuuld  not  the  police  have  inimedlate- 
^1  nested  Mayor  Curjey  for  desecrating 
•  glorious  banner  of  our  country  for 
lely  advertising  purposes? 

FIE  AT  jr.STICIA. 

'.nmaica  Plain. 


"At  the  Latter  End." 

the  World  Wass: 
\  Journal  called  the  Iri.shman,  edited 

A.  Newman,  and  published  In  Belfast. 

1  discovered  a  new  poet.   Her  name  is 

ien  Lanyon,  and  from  a  collection  of 

■je  which  we  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
iii,  the  Irishman  takes  the  moving  bit 

work  called: 

"AT  THE  LATTHEn  EM)." 

re'i  a  low  green  loanin'  at  the  meadow'* 

'■iiX'-. 

■  -  •  ihf  young  fnlka  eomc  and  wander  two 

•  wo, 

•  -m  talking  there,  beyant  the  liedge, 
nm.  dark  ereoln's  tbrough. 

.m.i  the  time  I  vran  a  Bli>ek,  young  lad, 
rnlud  the  [■•!a''ft>i  n-bere  I  used  to  walk; 
lud  the  glr;s  .ind  fhe  ioft  Iwks  they  had 
^u'  all  their  coaxing  talk. 

nndor  tiie  dim  trees  we  used  to  He, 
■  M'  many  was  the  t."nd.T  klas  I  set 

lips  that  were  half  wlllln',  an'  half  shy. 
'U-  memory  houMs  them  yet. 

I  all  pntt,  an'  I'll  not  Bee  again, 
■ne  g'.r'.h  I'Oitie  like  Inili  in.r  hand. 


•  .tr.J  il.me  iii.iD.  liliry  as  a  aliilTelled  leaf, 
riiai  thrembles  to  Us  fall. 

This  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  the  aver- 
lyricism. 

:"hcrf  i.s  a  charm  in  thi.s  poem  which 
distance  can  weaken  nor  lime  can 
II.   It  has  the  true  Irish  stntinient 
xhed  In  the  "North  of  Ireland"  dla- 
i.  with  all  its  rjiialnl  and  i  iclures  iiie 
urm:  tender  and  sympathetic  to  tlie 
i-t  'Ifgree.   Rural  life  In  ould  Donegal 
.'^tlU  unsnilrched  by  the  ravagiii.sr  haiul 
f   coiv.nierciail.'^m :    f.."K-'  .re   exl.fts  in 
.fx'.r.'iuw-.  ;i\  •  1.  -e  a  mixture 

f  «.!"•  :  =>"•  -  •>  Irish -which 


company  tho  wife  of  the  composer  pro- 
tected in  no  measured  terms  against  the 
disarrangement  of  her  husband's  music, 
'this  ballet  has  been  given  in  Boston 
several  times,  first  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Hoffmann  and  last  season  and  this  sea- 
son by  the  Ballet  Russe.  The  ballet  it- 
self is  a  gorgeously  sensual  .•jpectacle. 
even  in  the  somewhat  chastened  form 
that  isf  thought  to  please  Amer.kan 
taste,  buc  the  music  and  'the  scenario 
h.'.ve  nothing  in  common  except  tha'- 
the.\-  are  oriental. 

RImsky-Korsakoff  wrote  an  a.-gument 
for  his  score.  The  music  is  In  'llustra- 
tion  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  tlie  stoim  at 
.sea,  the  shipwreck,  the  tale  oi  one  of 
the  three  Kalandars,  a  tale  of  a  prince 
;aiU  princes^s.  'J'li"  arguiii'int  is  not 
wholly  clear  and  proDably  this  was  the 
composer's  intention.  What  pr  '.ic-  and 
what  princess?  There  are  so  many  in 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Niglit.' 
Who  will  be  so  rasli  as  to  name  the 
one  of  the  three  Kalandars?  In  the 
last  movement  there  is  a  festival  at 
Bagdad,  and  io,  suddenly  Sinbad's  ship 
sails  to  its  fate. 

In  tiie  ballpt  all  this  music  is  wedded 
to  the  story  that  is  the  preludo  to  the 
wondrous  tales:  the  story  of  the  two 
rulers,  their  wanton  wives,  and  the  re- 
solve of  one  of  the  Kings  to  kill  a 
spouse  every  morning,  until  Schehera- 
zade by  her  charm  as  a  narrator  sortens 
his  heart.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
graphic  sea-music;  or  that  illusiritive 
of  Kalandar,  prince  and  princess?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  Insist  on  the  incon- 
gruity. 

Ther  performance  of  the  suite  yester- 
day aflei-noon  was  strikingly  sensuous 
and  brilliant.  The  Imagination  of  the 
conductor  was  In  unison  with  that  of  the 
composer.  Unless  a  conductor  can  feel 
in  this  music  the  spirit  of  "The  Thous- 
and Nights  and  a  Night,"  unless  he  Is 
himself  a  rhapEodlst  with  admiration  for 
the  wild  fancy,  the  humor  now  gro- 
tesque, now  crufel,  now  Flabelalsian,  for 
the  sensuousness  that  Is  at  times  sensu- 
ality; unless  there  is  understanding,  with 
appreciation  of  the  Imagination  that 
peopled  the  air  with  slaves  of  King 
Solomon's  ring,  hideous  AfreeU9  and 
space-annihilating  genii,  his  interpreta- 
tion will  be  that  of  a  man  who  com- 
plains of  endless  repetitions  without 
contrapuntal  development.  The  music  i 
not  for  the  academic. 


Actors  and  Highwaymen. 

As  Mie  ^^•orld  Wags: 

The  recollection.i  of  men    who  I^a^•e 
danced  upon  notliing  brings  to  my  miiidj 
a  .story  told  by  Tom  Mead,  who  was 
i  here  more  than  once  with  Heni->-  Irving. 

on  an  evenin„'  when  i  mot  him  in  the 
,  suite  which  the  late  James  Bogle  oc- 
.  cupied  at  the  O.xford  some  20  years  ago. 
I  Mr.   Mead  said  that  while  the  Ining 
[  company  was  fulfilling  an  engagement 
In  a  Canadian  city  lie  was  pa.ssing  along: 
I  the  street  one  da.v  when  a  mechanlq-' 
wlio  was  carrying  a  ladder  dropped  i^ 
'  Fuddenly    before    him    and  oxclaimedd 
"Why,    bless   n\e,   thl.<5  is   Mr.  Mead! 
I>ord  love  you.  sir,  how  often  T  have! 
.seen   you   play   in   Tjunniiii   when  you 
were  a.  leadini^  man  that  we  apprentice 
boys  all  lovevi  to  .sec.    I  I  ell  you  your! 
Claude   T>uval   was   great!"      As  Mr.! 
Mead  reenlled  this  Incident  he  smiled 
and  remarked:     "I  wished  he  had  re-, 
niembered  me  in  some  other  character," 
I  do  not  remember  any  play  performed 
In  Boston  during  my  f heatre-golnij  days! 
of  which  Claurle  Duv.il  was  the  hero. 
The  first  refereiiee  to  him  on  the  stage 
that  comes  'oack  to  me  was  In  the  song 
that  Jack  Khenpard  sang  In  the  play  of 
that  name  dramatized  from  Ainsworth's 
j  novel,  but  John  Asl(ton  says  that  all  the 
romance   of   tlie   highway    died  when 
I  Claude  Duval  was  executed  on  Jan.  I. 

liwO.  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  and  that 
I  accordinsr  to  .Smith's   "Lives  of  High- 
waymen"  a  great  company  of  ladies, 
and  those  not  of  the  meanest  degree,  j 
visitfed  him  in  prison,  interceded  for  Ijis  1 
pardon,  and  accompanied  him   to  the 
gallows  with  swollen  eyes  and  cheeks  ' 
dripiilng  with  tears  under  their  vizards. 
.\fter  he  had  hanged  a  convenient  time, 
tho   narrative   continues,    he   was  cut 
down,  and  by  persons  well  dressed  car- 
ried into  a  mourning  coacli  and  so  con- 
veyed  to  t.hc  Tangier  Tavern    in  St. 
S  Giles's,  where  he  lay  in  slate  all  that 
f'  night,  tho  room  hung  with  black  cloth, 
the    hearse    co\erod    with  scutcheons, 
eight  wax  tapers  burnius  and  as  many 
/tall  gentlemen  in  long  cloaks  attending. 
He  was  burled  with  many  flambeaus, 
!  and  a  numerous  train  of  mourners.  In  | 
i.lhe    middle    aisle    of    Covent  Garden 
I  Church   under  a  white    marble  stone 
I  bearln^thc  Duval  arms, 
j    Tom  Mead,  who  did  not  care  lo  be 
e  ulogized  for  impersonating  this  rascal, 
was  a  modest  gentleman.    He  was  n. 
prominent  actor  when  Henry  Ii-ving  was  ' 
struggling  Into   fame,   handicapped  by  t 
many  natural  disadvantages.    He  was 
something  of  a  poet,  and  I  had  at  one 
time  a  volume  of  his  verse  which  has 
disappeared  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He 
always  spoke  of  Irving  In  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise  as  a  man  who  never  | 
forgot  his  fellow-actors  of  earl.v  days 
after  he  had  reached  the  highest  rung 
on  the  ladder  of  dramatic  fame.  Mead 
did  not  get  on  well  with  Ellen  Terry, 
and  in  some  of  her  memories  she  refers 
to  him  with  feminine  causticity,  but  it 
always  seemed  lo  me  that  this  charm- 
ing leading  lady  was  a  little  too  exact- 
ing "and  variable  as  the  shade  by  the 
light,  quivering  aspen  made." 

James  Bogle,  the  well  known  Boston 
amateur  of  whom  I  have  written  fre-  ' 
guently  in  the  Herald,  was  fond  of  in- 
viting players  to  his  home  for  a  smoke 

tnlli,  and  among  those  whose  ac'|Uaint-{ 
mice  I  made  there  was  J.  H.  Stoddart. ' 
Ills  reminiscences,  which  have  appeared  i 
in  book  form,  are  fuUof  interesllriK  mut- 
ter concernim;  the  tlieatie,  told  after  .m 
unassuming  fa.'^hion  that  is  quite  capii 

\;il.jn[.-       Ill   IV;;;  ,^    ..f  Ihe  old  mOU  p;i  1  1  > 

1  few  equal,  . 


Is  111,1.,  ,  ,,  iIkiL  he  refused  the  pa"i-T 
that  firsl  made  Richard  Mansfield  fa- 
mous. In  lliis  he  was  wise,  for  the  char- 
acter was  not  at  all  suited  to  his  meth-  | 
od.  Mansfield  knew  the  life  that  ho  por- 
trayed in  the  pantaloon  baron  of  "The  ' 
,PaFislan  Romance."  On  the  occasion  of 
the  same  visit  at  Mr.  Bogle's,  T  met 
William  l}avidge.  a  dogmatic  English- 
man, whose  insistent  expressed  hatred 
of  Ireland  was  rather  depressing  on  a 
social  evening.  He  had  a  harsh,  domi- 
neering niaiiuer,  and  I  could  never  un- 
derstand bow.  Willi  his  personality  he 
ever  set  liliu.seif  up  for  a  funny  man.  i 
This  recalls  a  liitle  anecdote  concerning 
him  when  he  was  for  »  time  In  the  com-  1 
pany  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  It  w.is 
suggested  Hint  tho  playhouse  should 
have  an  .x-idil lonul  a. -tor  for  faiolcal 
I  characters,  and  the  reply  v.as;  "Why 
haven't  wc  .Mr.  1  "avidgeV  "  "Oh,  I  meaii 
a  tunny  lou-  comedinn,"  wa.s  Ihe  reloind- 
]er.  I  do  not  voikiIi  for  the  truth  of  this 
story,  but  It  Is  suggestive.  Mi-.  Stoddart 
however,  liked  .Mr.  Oavidge,  unil  .<iald 
he  was  a  highly  respectable  and  reputa- 
ble head  of  a  household. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RT.\N. 


The  Scholiast. 

How  delightful  the  opening  of  Thack- 
eray's "Denis  Duval":  "To  plague  my 
wife,  who  does  not  understand  pleasant- 
ries in  the  matter  of  pedigree,  i  oncft 
drew  a  fine  family  tree  of  my  ancestors, 
with  Claude  iMjval.  captain  and  high- 
wayman, siis.  per  coll.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (iangling  from  a  top  branch  " 

"Claude  Duval,"  an  historical  drama 
by  G.  1..  .\iken,  WTilten  expressly  for 
the  New  Bowery  Theatre  in  New  York 
was  produced  there  In  1862.  George 
Boniface  took  the  part  of  the  hero.  A 
comic  opera  "Clatide  Duval"  was  per- 
formed in  this  country  in  1882.  W.  T 
Carlelon,  J.  H.  Riley,  Carrie  Burton  and 
.lenny  Hughes  were  In  the  company. 

There  should  bo  a  cheap  and  unex- 
purgaled  edition  of  Captain  Alexander 
SmiUi's  "Dives  of  the  Highwavmen  " 
published  In  ITSn  and  described  by  the 
author  as  "The  first  Impartial  piece  of 
this  nature  which  ever  appeared  in 
English."  Captain  Charles  .Tohnsoii 
stole  uiiblushlngly  from  Smith  in  mak- 
ing up  his  "General  History  of  the 
Lives  and  Adventures  of  th-5  Most 
Famous  Highwaymen,  JIurderers,  Street 
Robbers,  etc." 

Tom  Mead  died  in  18S9.    Mr.  Ryan  Is 
right  in  saying  tliat  Miss  Terry  was  not 
kind  to  Mead  in  her  volume  of  reminis- 
cences,   "t  hope*  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  of  him  what  can  be  said  of  many- 
men  who  have  done  finely  In  the  world— 
too  fond  of  'the  wine  when  it  is  red'  " 
is  an  Instance.  Yet  elsewhere  she  praises 
him.   "Mead,  in  spite  of  a  terrible  excel- 
lence In  'Meadisms'— he  substituted  the 
most   excruciatingly  funny   words  for 
Shakespeare's  w  hen  his  memory  of  tlie  ' 
text  failed— was  a  remarkable  actor.  His 
voice  as  the  Ghost  was  beautiful,  and  I 
his  appearance  splendid,    \\  ith  his  deep- 
set    eyes,    hawk-like    nose    and  clear 
brow  he  reminded  me  of  the  Rameslsl 
head    in    the    British    Museum.  •  •  •( 
Mead  distinguished  himself   in    'lolan- ' 
the.'"  (not  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's)  "by, 
speaking  of  that  'immortal  land  \Yhere' 
God  hath  His— His— er— room?— no— lodg- 
Ing?— no— where  God  hath    his  apart-! 
ment.«:'   The  word  he  could  not  hit  waa, 
I  think,  'dwelllnr'  " 

RUSSIAN  BALLET 

The  bill  presented  by  tho  Ballet  Russe 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  evening 
gave  great  pleasure  to  an  audience  of 
I  good  size.     The  ballet   "Sadko,"  with 
i  its  fantastical  stage  cettMig  and  dellrl- 
I  OU3  dancing  is  fortunate  In  this:  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakoff's     music     suggests  the 
I  scenery  and  the  dance.    The  ballet  was 
performed  with  even  more  spirit  than 
it  was  on  Thursday  night. 
I    "Les  Sylphides"  has  been  performed 
I  here  by  Miss  Hoffmann's  company,  by 
I  .Mme.  PaN  lowa  and  her  dancers,  and  by 
;  the  Ballet  Russe.    .Sometimes  it  bears 
another  name,  but  the  music  Is  always 
Chopln'.s  and  the  evolutions  are  prac- 
tically  the  same.     The   ■  '  ief  dancers 
last  night  were  Mr.  Nijinsky  and  Mmes, 
Spesiwtzewa,   Sokolova   and  WasUews- 
ka.   The  solo  dancing  pleased  those  that 
are  still  faithful  to  the  purely  academic 
school;   but  here,   as  In   some   of  tho 
other  ballets,  what  may  be  called  the 
dancing  background   was  composed  of 
young  women  whose  technic  is  not  well 
developed. 

The  other  ballets  were  "Prince  Igoi" 
and  "Scheherazade."  In  the  former  Mr. 
Svereft  was  the  chief  warrior  and  Miss 
Pflanz  the  first  Polovisien  woman  In 
tlie  latter  Miss  Revalles,  Mr,  Rohm, 
-Aliss  Wasilewska  and  Mr.  Svereff  took 
the  leading  part; 

The  bill  for  tonight,  'he  last  of  tne  en- 
gagement, will  bo  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
"De3  Sylphides,"  "Le  Spectre  de  ia 
Bo#e,"  and  Prince  Igor,  "  Mr.  Xijin.skv 
TTTfH  he  ssen  nm  Till  ir^  th»  Rt^o 


The  Herald  has  from  time  to  time 
commented  on  the  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish towards  music  by  German  and  Aus- 
trian composers  now  living.  There  .have 
been  times  when  protests  against  cer- 
tain programs  and  performances  were 
well  fouhded.  It  was  not  tactful  to  per- 
form Brahms's  "German"  Requiem  In 
York  Minster  "as  a  service  of  comfort 
for  the  bereaved,"  or  to  perform  "Tris 


I. til   ^:;d    [soUlc      at    Ulu    L-.i.iUo;i  v'!"!-' 

House  of  July  14  In  celebration  of 
France'3  day,  although  neither  Brahms 
nor  Wagner  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
this  war  even  by  making  inflammatory 
speeches  or  signing  their  names  with 
learned  professors  to  an  address  defend- 
ing the  German  cause. 

We  can  sympathize  with  those  that 
cried  out  against  the  prospectus  Issued 
last  month  by  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  prorram  of  compositions 
originally  stood:  German.  19;  English,  3; 
French,  1;  Belgian,  1;  Russian,  0.  Nine- 
teen to  five.  "Muslcus"  was  moved  to 
write  a  wrathful  letter: 

"The  truculent  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
your  issue  of  Saturday  is  a  very  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  average 
musician's  sense  of  fitness,  sense  of 
proportion  and  ignorance  of  wtiat  Is 
going  on  around  him. 

"I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that 
music  lovers  can,  in  such  times  as  these, 
very  well  get  on  without  the  'master- 
pieces of  classical  music'  which  he 
characteristically  assumes  to  be  all  Ger- 
man. 

"I  will  go  further  aad  assure  him  that 
they  contemplate  tho  extinction  of  the 
Ix)ndoa  Symphony  Orchestra  itself  quite 
calmly  if  its  existence  is  only  to  be  pur- 
chased by  having  Germany  continually 
thrust  upon  us  as  the  only  land  from 
whence  comes  musical  salvation,  to  the 
almost  total  suppression  of  England  and 
her  allies  as  producers  of  music. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (and  in  this  it  does  not 
etand  alone  among  kindred  institutions! 
has  so  long  been  dominated  and  perme- 
ated by  Hun  influences  that  these 
habits  of  thought  and,  apparently,  their 
mapnprs,  have  crept  into  bones. 

'"I.  for  one,  hope  your  critic  will  con- 
tinue his  battle  for  English  music.  We 
have  lost  far  more  valuable  things  than 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  dunng 
the  war.  The  iact  that  Wagner  pro- 
grams draw  large  audiences,  only  means 
that  the  pro-Huns  find  in  them  an  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  their  disloyal 
sentiments  without  any  risk  to  their 
persons." 

Nor  was  this  his  only  letter.  He  wrote 
again  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  "Capt.  I 
Arthur  Bliss  asks  a  very  pertinent  ques-  i 
tion:  'Has  the  war  affected  musicians 
less  (except  financially)  than  other 
classes?'  Writing  as  musician,  I  fear  1 
must  confess  it  has.  Let  me  hasten  to 
make  all  due  exceptions. 

"The  minstrel  boy,  like  other  boys,  to . 
the  war  has  gone.  All  honor  to  him. 
But  this  is  as  much  a  civilian's  war  asi, 
a  soldier's.  Not  only  armies,  but  na- 
tions, are  embattled  against  each  other. 
We  are  not  only  resisting  the  physical 
Invasion  of  the  Hun,  but  the  invasion 
of  his  barbarous  mentality. 

"In  that  endeavor  I  fear  the  British 
musician  will  not  only  not  help  us,  I  fear 
he  will  prove  a  hindrance.  The  average 
musician's  culture  is  limited  to  music, 
and  since  the  ascendency  of  Wagner  and 
of  the  Wagnerian  school  of  conductors 
that  music  has  been  entirely  German. 

"To  the  musician  nothing  save  music 
Is  of  the  slightest  Importance;  that  Is 
why  a  German  symphony,  or  what  is 
described  in  program  English  as  a  'Wag- 
ner excerpt,'  seems  to  him  of  infinitely 
neater  moment  than  the  opinion  of  our 
allies  It  is  that  ostrich-like  attitude 
which  prompted  the  performance 
Brahms's  'Ein  deutsches  Requiem'  m 
York  Minster  as  a  service  of  comfort 
for  the  bereaved,  and  Wagner's  'Tristan 
imd  Isolde'  at  the  London  Opera  House 
on  July  14  in  celebration  of  Frances 

But  when  Mr.  J.  Landfear  Lucas  of 
r;if>ndora,  Hindhead,  Surrey,  writes  ask- 
ing if  it  is  true  that  the  hero  of  Wag- 
ner's "Lohengrin"  appears  carved  on 
the  archiepiscopal  Minster  of  Tork,  one 
cnn  only  smile  at  this  chauvinism. 

The  management  of  the  London  Sym- 
phonv  orchestra  yielded  a  little  and 
made  a  few  changes.  The  latest  report 
Is  to  the  effect  that  the  program  now 
et.ands:  German  14,  English  4,  French  2, 
Belgian  1,  Russian  3. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  Dr.  Richard 
StrausM  thinking  well  of  the  new  "hate 
crusade"  which  has  tor  its  obpect  the 
banning  of  works  by  foreign  composers. 
He  says— we  quote  from  the  Daily  Mail 
of  London: 

"I  am  quite  decisively  In  favor  of  boy- 
cotting on  principle  the  work3  of  all 
living  composers  belonging  to  nations 
at  war  with  us.  That  we  are  now  ban- 
ning tlie  creations  of  those  composers 
who  have  dared  to  throw  mud  at  Ger- 
man Kultur  is  a  matter  of  course.  But 
the  worthy  works  of  those  foreigners 
who  have  not  been  incited  to  take  pari. 
In  these  unworthy  demonatraticns  we 
iTiay  quite  safely  continue  to  use.  Wo 
do  not  need  to  follow  the  bad  example 
of  enemy  peoples.  We  are  a  mighty,  un- 
shatterable  Kultnre  nation  and  we  can 
afford  to  show  the  world  that  we  are 
better  than  the  others  and  recognize  the 
best  there  is  in  art,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from.  We  should  only  boycott 
the  Inferior,  even  if  it  is  -of  domestic 
production." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Strauss  misses  the  royal- 
ties •  which  would  come  to  him  from 
Paris  and  London  if  his  works  were  now 
performing  there.  Like  Mr.  Harry 
Lauder,  he  is  a  thrifty  soul  and  loves 
the  "saxpence."  Alas,  Prof.  Nigiach 
goes  farther  than  Dr.  Strauss;  he  is  re*- 
ported  as  saying  that  he  knows  of  no 
foreign  compositions  "worth  boycot- 
'  Even  &  celebrated  conductor  can 
'  T  '  T      Y  iff-''' 


..aa  £oi;ow,in#  ciuotatioxi  ii-JHi  lIi'.- 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Oct.  21  shows  the 
tamper  of  the  times:  -^Birmingham  was 
treated  last' week  to  a  performance-by 
Btudents— of  'Haensel  and  Gretel.  \A  e 
cannot  congratulate  the  lady  who  or- 
ganized that  performance  on  her  choice 
of  an  opera.  Is  she  aware  that  its  com- 
pc-^er  Is  one  Engelbert  Humperdmck. 
and  that,  despite  much  hospitality  and 
kindness  extended  to  him  in  tliis  coun- 
try he  was  one  of  the  precious  Huns 
who  were  signatories  not  long  ago  to 
a  preposterous,  so-called  mfiuential 
•Straf  England'  manifesto?  The  Bir- 
min^Tham  Post  critic  expressed  surprise 
that  the  touring  opera  companies  should 
'fight  shy'  of  that  opera.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  'fought  shy'  of  it— be- 
fore ti-e  Germans  broke  lose  from  civili- 
zation. And.  if  they  'fight  shy'  of  it 
now,  it  is  surely  for  the  very  sound  and 
sufficient  reason  that  the  composer  is 
an  avowed  enemy  of  our  country  and 
has  as  good  as  said  that  he  would  see 
us  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  his  All- 
Highest.  If  that  is  not  a  good  reason 
for  banning  the  works  of  Herr  Humper- 
dinck  in  any  part  of  the  British  realms— 
of  which  Birmingham  happens  to  be  a 
tiny  corner— we  may  as  well  stop  once 
and  for  all  the  agitation  against  modern 
Ger.nan  music  in  our  mld&t.  But  thero 
is  little  fear,  happily,  of  that." 


There  are  many  concerts  this  week, 
;js  a  glance  at  the  list  published  else- 
where will  show. 

Mr.  Donahue,  the  pianist,  has  played 
here  before,  Jan.  17  of  this  year,  when 
he  made  a  pleasant  Impression. 

He  comes  from  California,  a  pupil  of  ■ 
Rudolph  Ganz.  Mr.  Friskin,  who  will 
be  heard  here  for  the  first  time  tomor- 
row evening,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in 
ISSB.  He  studied  the  piano  and  compo- 
sition at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  from  1900  to  1907.  From  1907  to 
1914  he  was  busied  chiefly  in  London, 
but  in  1914  he  came  to  New  York,  where 
he  joined  by  invitation  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  in  that  city.  He  has  com- 
posed two  piano  quintets,  a  piano  trio,  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a  piano  son- 
ata and  solo  pieces  for  the  piano.  His 
pieces  for  'cello  were  played  in  London 
ten  years  ago. 

Miss  Frances  Nas^i  Is  a  pianist  from 
Omaha.  Her  press  agent  Informs  the 
public  that,  "born  of  wealthy  parents." 
telle  did  not  wish  to  live  a  frivolous  life, 
Iso  she  has  devoted  herself  to  the  piano. 
Bhe  gave  a  recital  in  New  York  this 
season. 

Messrs.  Goradetsky  and  Jonas  are  not 
jUnknown  here.    They  will  play  a  violin 
isonata  that  i.s  not  known  to  the  public. 
1   On  Wednesday  two  violoncellists  will 
play.  They  are  both  of  established  repu- 
Itation.   Miss  Beatrice  Harrison  has  al- 
ready charmed  Bostonians  hy  her  tone,  ; 
taste  and  art;  Mr.  Malkin  of  the  Boston  i 
Symphony  orche.stra  has  deservedly  ad-  j 
mirers  In  more  than  one  country.  t 

Two  singers  will  be  heard  on  Thurs- 
day—Rosalie WIrthllen,  a  contralto  from  ' 
New  York,  soloist  at  the  Second  Church  i 
jChrist,  Scientist,  and  Olive  Russell.  The 
jtwo  will  sing  here  In  public  for  the  first  I 
jtlme.    Miss  Russell  comes  from  Provi- 1 
jdence,  R.  I.,  where  she  Is  a  church 
singer. 

I   Ml'.  Hayes,  the  tenor,  who  will  give  his  I 
lannual  recital  next  Friday,  has  an  un-  | 
jcommonly  good   voice.    His  nature  is 
musical;   his  taste   excellent;   and  his 
voice  is  well  controlled. 

On  Saturday,  Mme.  Germ^lne  Schnitzer, 
a  pianist  of  a  fiery  nature  and  a  very 
fluent  technic,  will  play  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Gideon  will  give  the  first  of 
his  afternoon  talks  in  Stelnert  Hall.  The 
program  is  unusually  interesting,  and  he 
will  be  assisted  by  several  singers. 


ting.' 


"Why  do  I  Insist  on  being  neutral 
over  here?"  said  Mme.  Bernhardt,  as 
she  sat  in  her  private  car,  a  few  nights 
ago.    "I  will  tell  you. 

"It  is  not  out  of  consideration  for  the 
foes  of  France,  but  from  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  this  country. 
I  "I  am  a  patriot.  I  adore  my  native 
land.  But  what  right  have  I  to  expect 
a  neutral  country  to  espouse  my  cause? 

"I  have  been  in  the  trenches.  I  have 
thrilled  with  passionate  love  for  my  own 
land— for  my  own  people.  And  none  the 
less  I  realize  that  I  owe  deference  to 
all  the  naturalized  descendants  of  even 
a  race  which  Is  at  war  with  France 

"Before  I  sailed  I  gave  my  solemn 
pledge  that  I  would  refrain  from  doing 
anything  which  might  offend  Americans, 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes  of 
niy  motherland.  Many  very  good  Amer- 
icans are  of  German  origin. 

"My  love  for  France  I  hope  will  be 
expressed  when  I  appear  in  'Le  Champ 
dHonneur.'  My  respect  for  America 
and  for  Americans,  no  matter  of  what 
origin  they  may  be,  will  be  shown  by 
my  suppression  of  a  marvellous  and  i 
most  eloquent  passage  in  that  play  i 

'"^'^''V^^^^se  I  refer  to  Is  this,"  said  ' 
Mme.  Bernhardt. 

"And,  In  a  voice  which  fairly  quivered! 
with  emotion,  she  gave  her  interviewer  ' 
one  of  the  most  memorable  experiences 
of  his  life  by  reciting— as  no  other 
woman  in  the  world  could  ever  have 
rerlted  it"-those  lines  in  "Le  Champ 
d  Honneur  '  which  are  known  in  Europe 
as  "The  Prayer  for  the  Enemy  " 

"•They  have  excited  throngs  in  London 
and  in  Paris.  Here  they  win  be  sup- 
pressed, as  they  were  In  Pittsburgh 
though  that  trifling  fact  did  not  prevent 
one  newspaper  from  dwelling  on  tha 
amazing  fire  and  fervor  with  which  they  , 
were  interpreted  by  the  greatest  of  ail  ; 
tragediennes  since  Rachel  when  she  ap-  | 
poured,  two  or  three  wecK,  igo  at  the  I 
Nixon  Theatre."  N  I 


This  sonnet  was  written  by  Edmond 
Rostrand  when  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  at 
the  Bordeaux  Hospital: 

TO  SARAH. 
THOTJ  w-ho  madest  of  genius  on»  longr  test 
Of  heroism,  how  thou  must  have  craved 
The  dPBtiny  of  those  who  would  "nave  saved 
The  valle.v  where  they  lie  at  glorious  rest! 
"Oh,   let  me  have  a  wound  like  theirs!" 

saidst  thou. 
"And   let   it  tear  and  bring  me  close  to 

death." 

Thy  shoulders  have  two  wings  while  thou 

hast  breath. 
To   thy   one    heel   the   world  respondeth 

now! 

Remorse   Is  not  for  thee,   for  thou  hast 

alrned 

To  make  thyaelt  like  those  our  martyrs 

maimed — 

The   while   they  bled,    thou   bleddest  for 

all  thy  race. 
So   set    thy    ."<ail    where   blows   the  wind 

moet  free! 
The     Eteel     with     which     we    sought  a 

Samot'hrace 
Has  marred  the  Muse  and  made  a  yictory! 


Ill 


Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  In  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Oct.  24  paid  this 
tribute  to  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  who  died 
on  Oct.  23: 

"It  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  not 
in  centuries  has  the  cause  of  music  in 
England  suffered  so  serious  a  loss  as 
that  occasioned   by   the  death    of  Sir 
Joseph  Beecham.    He  was  in  the  very 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  musical  ama- 
teur.   He  was  himself  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, and  became  to  music  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  other  famous  Lancashire 
family,  the  Tates.    In  point  of  fact  he 
was  mere,  for  great  as  was  the  value 
to  the  nation  ofthe  Tate  artistic  taste, 
there  were  galleries  of  pictures  before 
the   'National   Gallery  of  British  Art' 
I  (to  give  the  so-called  Tate  gallery  Its 
,  correct   titled,    while    tHe   progress  of 
1  music  here  before  Sir  Joseph  Beecham,  i 
j  through  his  highiy-gifted  son,  Sir  Thom- 
j  as,  came  upon  the  scene,  was  infinitesl- 
I  mal.     Sir   J<)seph   came   forward  with 
superb  generosity  at  a  period  of  stag- 
nation, and  enabled  his  son  to  achieve 
more  in  music  for  his  generation  than 
jail  the  foreigners,  as  Halle,  Manns,  Cari 
Rosa,  and  so  on,  had  achieved  In  the 
j  generation  preceding. 

I  "Long  ere  yet  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
had  made  his  first  bow  to  a  London 
concert  or  opera  audience,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  discuss  matters  with  father 
and  son,  one  outcome  of  the  conversa- 
tion being  printed  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph; while  another  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Beecham  concerts  and  the 
Beecham  opera.  What  these  spell  to 
our  knowledge  of  music  here  it  Is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  state.  What  the  Beech- 
am opera  spells  is  patent  to  all.  for  Sir 
Thotnas  and  his  father  with  him  have 
raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
years— in  more  than  two  of  which  we 
have  been  at  war!— opera  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  pitch  hitherto  unattained.  No 
one  of  my  generation  can  forget  the 
seasons  of  Russian  ballet  or  of  Russian 
opera  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane.  Never  before  Sir  Joseph  Beech- 
am came  on  the  scene  had  the  attempt 
ever  been  made  here  to  produce  opera 
on  the  most  exalted  scale  possible,  and 
it  was  through  his  munificence  that  his 
son  and  his  son's  faithful  coadjutor,  for- 
merly air  Joseph's  secretary,  Mr.  Don- 
ald Bayllfe,  were  enabled  to  show  to  a  j 
thirsting  public  possibilities  before  un-  ; 
dreamt  of  in  operatic  management.  | 

"But  although  prodigious  deeds  ware 
accomplished  through  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham's  auspices  in  Russian  opera, 
similar  successes  were  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  opera  in  our  own  tongue. 
For  years  every  musical  scribe  had  been 
engaged  at  one  time  or  another  in 
arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  national 
opera.  The  discussion  was  all  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  The  Beechams  came  for- 
ward—again father  and  son,  since  the 
lather  owned  the  Aldwych  Theatre— 
and  Instead  of  wasting  time  over  bricks  i 
ond  mortar,  dealt  in  flesh  and  blood, 
collected  a  number  of  singers,  a  mag- 
nificent orchestra,  trained  several  young 
conductors    to   be   quite    first-rate   at  ^ 

their  work,  and  laid  a  more  solid  foun 
datlon  of  a  national  o'pera  than  all  th( 
bricks  and  all  the  mortar  (or  all  the 
talk)  could  have  laid.  The  companj 
was  created.  The  war  made  its  claims, 
i  which  claims  were  fulfilled.  But  im- 
mediately the  gaps  were  filled  up,  and 
the  opera  proceeded.  Further,  a  far 
more  difficult  task  was  accomplished— 
the  Beechams  created  their  own  oper- 
atic audience.  And  there  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Aldwych  Theatre  and  on 
Its  stage  nightly  you  may  see  the  true 
foundation  of  our  national  opera. 

"To  have  created  all  this  is  to  have 
created  a  monument  far  more  enduring 
and  infinitely  more  worthy  than  any- 
thing in  mere  bricks  and  mortar.  Sir 
Joseph  Beecham  was  a  greater  incen- 
tive to  progress  in  music  in  this  coun- 
try than  has  existed  since  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  private  patron.  His  lass  is 
Immeasurable.  A  genial,  charming,  ex- 
tremely modest  man,  he  may  be  summed 
up  precisely  In  one  phrase  he  used  in 
a  conversation  with  me  at  the  close  of 
his  first  Rvissian  opera  season:  "My  in- 
come Is  so  and  so;  my  family  can  live 
on  so  much.  On  what  can  I  spend  the 
remainder  better  or  more  profitably  than 
in  giving  the  same  pleasure  to  thou- 
sands that  I  myself  derive  from  this 
glorious  music?'  His  reward  was  the 
pleasure  others  took  in  what  he  himself 
loved.  He  was  unique  in  the  English 
world  of  music."  i 


it  is  the  only  theatre  in  town  which  is ; 
!  paying  homage  to  the  classics — you  may  ^ 
i  witness   the    masterpieces    of  Shakes-. 
!  peare,    and   witness   them    at   cinema  i 
I  prices.  I 
"Threepence  wilt  secure  you  an  ex- 
:  cellent   seat   in  which,   if   you  follow 
/the    prevailing    fashion,    you    sip  your 
coffee  from  a  saucer,  munch  your  bun, 
I  smoke    your    gasper    and    watch  the 
I  strutting  and   fretting  of  the  players, 
with   one  arm  round  your  best  girl's 
waist.     You    experience,    In    fact,  the 
sensation    of    becoming     a  complete 
groundling,  while  you  make  tho  pleasant 
discovery    that    Shakespeare's  dramas 
are  really  quite  as  entertaining  as  Hep- 
worth's,  even  though  they  are  written 
in  poetry. 

'Last  night,  the  'Old  Vic'  repertoire 
con>pany  revived  'Julius  Caesar,'  and  it 
was  warmly  received  by  an  audience 
which  was  composed  not  only  of  casual 
sensation  seekers  who  had  dropped  In 
to  'see  ole  Julius  do  a  bleed,'  but  of 
students,  too.  For  there  are  serious 
students  of  the  Bard  among  the  three- 
penny public,  and  in  the  intervals  they 
foregather  round  the  .coffee  urn  (fiUea 
from  a  bucket)  and  discuss  nice  points. 

'The  verdict  last  night  was  almost 
entirely  favorable,  one  gentleman  with 
a  silk  scarf  knotted  round  his  throat 
declaring  that,  though  he  had  seen  seven 
Mary  Antonys  in  his  time,  Mr.  Norman 
v.  Norman  'fair  topped  the  blooming 
lot." 

"Certainly  no  one  who  visits  the  'Old 
Vic'  could  contend  that  Shakespeare  is 
above  the  heads  of  'the  people.'  The 
subtleties  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
appreciated,  and  a  young  lady  behind 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
manifested  her  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
situation  by  ejaculating,  'Yes,  I  don't 
think,"  every  time  Mark  Antony  referred 
to  'honorable  men.'  Brutus,  she  de- 
clared, was  a  'nice  feller,  but  weaklike,' 
and  she  detested  Cassius  so  heartily 
('gives  me  the  pip')  that  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  would  she  agree  that 
he  took  his  part  well. 

"Bohemia— the  Bohemia  of  the  West 
end— will  one  day  discover  the  'Old  Vic' 
and  make  a  cult  of  it.  But  for  the  pres- 
ent it  remains  entirely  plebeian,  entirely 
unspoiled  and  entirely  delightful." 


Shakespeare,  still  reigns  at  the  "Old 
Vic."  We  quote  from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  Oct.  24;  I 

"There  is  no  plea.santer  playhouse  in 
I-onJon  than  the  'Old  Vic'  Here — and 


Notes  About  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^ 

of    "Sonnle,"  by 

Music,  Musicians  ^    p^^^j^,^  ^j,. 

and  the  Stage  son,  produced  at 
',Glasgow  Oct.  2:  "The  story  is  rather  a 
delicate  one  to  fiandle.  and  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  he  is  altogether  successful.  It 
concerns  a  girl  who  has  two  lovers. 
One,  Bill  Scott,  goes  abroad,  because  he 
thinks  the  girl  does  not  care  for  him; 
and  the  other  dies  before  he  marries 
the  girl.  The  girl  has  a  child  to  her 
dead  lover,  but  passes  it  off  as  the  child 
of  Bill  Scott.  Scott  comes  home  and  is 
told  the  truth;  but  in  order  to  protect 
the  girl's  name  he  accepts  the  parent- 
:  age  of  the  child,  and  becomes  the  girl's 
husband." 

Charles  Hawtrey  appeared  at  the  Col- 
iseum, London,  Oct.  16  in  "Elegant  Ed- 
ward," by  G.  E.  Jennings  and  C.  Boul- 
j  ton.    The  little  comedy  was  produced 
j  some  time  ago  as  a  curtain  raiser.  Ed- 
ward steals  a  necklace  while  pretending 
[  to  the  lady  of  the  house  that  he  is  an 
aristocratic  gue.st  stunned  by  an  armed 
iiurglar.  The  Daily  Chronicle  remarked: 
".Mr.  Hawtrey  is  so  elegant  a  flaneur 
I  and  so  exquisite  a  fibber  that  his  talents 

are  wasted  on  mere  mediocre  virtues, 
or  so  the  plavwrights  seem  to  think." 

"Lucky  Jim,  '  a  new  play  by  Vera 
Berringer,  was  produced  at  the  St. 
James,  London,  on  Oct.  19.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said:  "One  doubts  if 
'Lucky  Jim-  is  quite  the  sort  of  thing  to 
appeal  to  a  St.  James's  public,  even 
with  'smoking  permitted.'  It  is  a  farce 
in  which  there  is  no  guile,  and,  one 
must  confess,  not  very  much  point.  In- 
i  deed,  it  Is  the  frankest  game  of  'Hunt 
the  thimble'  that  we  have  had  lately, 
among  manv.  '  •  *  The  whole  thing 
suggests  very  strongly  the  film  method 
j  of  having  a  whole  crowd  of  people 
rushing  about  hither  and  thither  after 
no-matter-whatJ' 

Edward  Knoblock's  new  play,  a  war- 
comedy,  "Home  on  Leave,"  produced  at  ' 
the'  Royalty,    London,    Oct.   IS,    is  "a 
curious  mixture  of  seme  very  bright 
war  talk  and  an  admirable  Utile  cluster 
of  war  characters,  with  a  sordid  story 
of  temperamental  wife,  detrimental  hus- 
band and  'professional  lady  killer.'  The 
phrase  that  springs  to  one's  lips  about 
it  is,  'Why  drag  in  the  Divorce  Court?' 
Like  the  lady  in  the  Pinero  play,  we 
'hate  the  horrid  hole.'    Where  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  a  sex-and-society 
problem-drama— well,  it  has  got  to  be! 
We  had  plenty  of  it,  in  all  conscience, 
;  before    the    war.     But    the    war  has 
brought  other  <^hings  into  our  minds  and 
hearts    than    messy    matrimonial  in- 
I  trlgues.    There  are  several  million  men 
I  fighting  bravely  for  their  country.  Only  | 
'•  a  few  score,  probably,  will  ever  make 
the  acquaintance  of  .Sir  Samuel  Evans.  I 
'  Why   <  hoose   this   for   the   most   part  [ 
weedy  .squad— who  happen  to  have  been 
alway.s  with  us— for  a  monopoly  of  stage 
honors?,  There  was  surely  a  chance  for  i 
!  something  new  in  these  daysl"  i 
I    "Samson  and  Delilah"  was  performed  | 
in  English  at  the  opening  of  Sir  Thomas  i 
I  Beecham's  season  in  London  Oct.   It-  [ 
I  The  Times  made  some  remarks  about 
I  the  opera  that  are  worth  reprinting: 


^^^^ 
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-:|r.-"  IMS.  wnen  a  ductlon 
Saena'a  ■ 
.1  great  \ 
.  that  It 
■  a  .-tvii :    i  I...;   i-;nf;Hsh-  i 
OS  n  rule  p:re;it  Iltera-  | 
•  >la  know,   and   so  the  I 
irouble  of  'what  Is  it  all  about?"  I 
o\«(r  without  a  strugglp.    But  It  ' 
•  .1  price.  The  story  Is  a  &ood 
1. 

nt  f.iet?  about  Samson  are 
■  .1  bluff  humor,  and 
20  jear.<:.  .vhereas 
or  humorous  about 
'  man  who  Ims  twinges  of  conscience 
■'fore  committing  a  commonplaoa  folly; 
'  '>i<?  opera,  which  for  its  own  pur- 
ntrodures  the  chorus  of  Hebrews, 
■>  connect  them  organically  with 
.'  so  that  we  get  no  inkllns 
itv  until  the  deed  which  fol- 
A       .     •  ry  last  word.    The  title  Is, 
i.owevcr.   Samson  and  Delilah.'  and  we 
ire  led,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves  what 


.  H,-r.-iM 


I  .:  ■ 
IMMll 


lilirs  Mnrth. 


Rrh. 


there  is  In  her  that  Samson  should  love  ] 
her.  or  that  she  should  be  worth  dying 
for.  We  do  not  expect  to  understand  in 
real  life  why  a  particular  man  loves,  or 
thinks  he  loves  a  particular  woman;  but 
a  play  loses  cohesion  If  the  woman  s 
character  Is  not  dran  n  at  all. 

"It  was  this  absence  of  anything  much 
to  act.  in  the  principal  parts,  that  led  to 
I  cerUln  'stickiness'  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  exaggeration  on  the  other,  on  Sat- 
nrdav.  Delilah  did  not  really  love  Sam- 
''on;  he  followed  her-she  did  not  lead 
l,im-to  be  embraced  on  the  appointed 
tiger  skin.  Neither  did  she  hate  him; 
she  onlv  pushed  him  down  with  her 
liand  once  and  threw  a  cup  at  him  an- 
other time.  Nor  did  Samson  really  score 
Pclilah,  thougK  he  sent  her  across  the 
stage  with  the  traditional  teetotum 
.swing  once  or  twice. 

"But  another  reason  for  the  operas 
popularity  is  its  all-roundness.  The 
chorus,  the  songs  and  the  dancinar  have 
all  of  them  good  and  proper  reason  for 
being  there,  and  it  is  seldom  th.at  this 
can  be  said  of  all  three.  ' 

Women  took  the  place  of  men  In  the 
Ivondon  music  hall  orchestras  controlled 
by  O-swald  Stoll.  The  men  struck.  Mr. 
Stoll  said  he  had  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing competent  women  and  he  should 
pay  them  the  wages  the  men  had  been 
receiving-  ^,  ,^ 

Mark  Hambourg,  pianist,  is  at  his  old 
tricks  in  London.  A.  critic  informs  \\a 
that  at  a  recent  recital  he  vrhipped  the 
treble  and  flogged  the  bass. 

The  critiu  of  the  London  Times  has 
said  something  new  about  the  overture 
to  "Eginont":  "The  overture  was  kept 
free  of  the  passion  which  is  sometimes 
put  Into  It,  and  which  people  would  not 
try  to  put  there  if  they  thought  a  little 
who  Egmont  was.  The  coda  is  apt  to 
suffer  even  more  in  this  respect;  it  often 
sounds  like  the  merry  tune  that  the 
band  plays  after  a  funeral,  instead  of 
the  heavens  opening  to  receive  a  stout, 
unflinching  spirit.  One  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  in  Beethoven  Is  his  use 
of  trumpets  and  horns— those  hollow 
gasps  in  unexpected  places,  and  long 
wails  cutting  through  foreign  harmonies 
and  holding  them  together,  and  tho.=e 
horn  passages  which  never  grow  old. 
but  which  no  one  will  ever  write  again." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  ^  protested  last 
month  against  two  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  a  week 
•'The  C-mlnor  may  be  said  to  have  had 
T.  very  good  innings  in  the  last  year  or 
so— even  if  it  had  been  a  rarity  in  our 
concert  halls  befoie.  which  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Of  course  It  Is  a  fine 
work,  and  nobody  Is  denying  of  it.' 
But— there  are  others.  •  •  •  Talking 
of  Beethoven,  one  of  our  critical  fra- 
teinlty.  greatly  daring  in  his  comments 
upon  the  performance  of  the  violin  con- 
certo at  last  Saturday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, remarked:  'Terrible  to  admit,  the 
work  begins  to  grow  a  little  tiresome  ' 
Can  It  really  be  that  for  110  years  the 
musical  world  has  blundered  In  Its  ap- 
praisement of  that  work  as_a  master- 
piece for  all  time?  At  any  rate,  the 
critic  who  now  finds  it  *a  little  tiresome' 
may  claim  to  have  the  courage  of  his 
opinions    even  though  that  'terrible  to 


I  riskla's 

,„,,,,,  ,  I  ii^i  HoMon. 
Itail.-iii  Con.-iTi-  -  ■<i-''-'  i"  A 

minor:  Brnbm!i,  Bull  .  .  "P  "S. 

No.  ^,  Int<*rinezzo  iu  i  '  m  imi-.  op  117. 
No.  2,  <'n|ii  l.-cl.i  In  I'  in  ij  M  .  op.  Ti;.  V".  S, 
IntpmiPTzo  In  E  fliil  minor,  op.  J  I".  ^'^ 
Intcrtnciio  in  C  major,  op.  119.  No.  3.  Inter- 
nipizo  In  R  flat  inujcr.  op.  70.  No.  4; 
Boftliorpn.  Sonata  in  A  ".l;it  tnnjor.  op.  3 1<1. 
rTl'KSD.W-.Stelni^rt  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital tiv  Miss  Vranve*  Nnsli.  First  appoar- 
anrc  In  Boston.  Ba.'b.  I'hromatli'  Viiutaty 
'  »im1  Fncnp;  Cliopln,  Impromptu,  No.  S.  op. 
.'.I,  Nottume.  No.  2.  op,  f>2.  Ballarte,  No.  8. 
op.  4";  Ri<  hmanlnnfr,  Prelurtfi,  No.  6.  op 
2S;  Cyril  Si-otf.  Lento,  op.  ."iS:  SapellDikofr. 
Dansc  <1ps  Elves;  Dvorati,  On  tlic  Hol.v 
Mount-  Saint-Saens,  Ktudi?  In  form  of  a 
Walfi;'  LIsst,  Etude,  D  flat  major.  Polonaise, 
Nrf.  2. 

SteiDBrt   H.Tll,  8  P.  -M-    Concprt  by  Loon 
'•   Gorodetzky,    violinist,    and    Clinton  .lona?, 
pianist.    NioolalelT.  8onata.  G  minor,  op.  11 
(flrft  time  herei;  i-'mnck.  Sonata  lu  A  miijor; 
Grieg.  Sonata  in  O  minor. 

.lordan  Hall,  8:10  P  M.  .\iirello  Glorul'i 
piano  recital.  Bach.  Fantasia  and  Fugue  In 
A  minor,  for  tUe  clavichord;  Sdiumann, 
Erudfs  Sympbonlquca;  Cbopin.  Nocturne,  op. 
32  No.  2,  Ballade,  F  ni.i.lor,  Schen-.o.  O 
aharp  minor;  Marriovrell.  Preiud»,  E  minor, 
from  Suite,  oi>.  lO;  Sgamhati.  Toccata,  op. 
IS,  No.  4,  Music  Bos  (posthumous):  Glornl, 
F'lghetla  elnrosa  In  E  Bni  (first  perform 
anc-.-);  Sfhnhert  Taiislir.  March"  Mllltalie. 
WEDSESDAY-Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Conrert 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  'ceUlst,  and  Clar- 
ence Adler  plnnist.  Peethov^n.  Sonata.  A 
major,  op  «9:  Bach.  Prelude.  Three  Chorales, 
Finale-  Handel,  Sarnb;inde;  Ilaj-dn-Pial  ti. 
Mlnnc  t'to;  Caceinl.  Amarllll;  Qullter,  To  I 
Daisies-  RImsky-KorsakoCt  Oriental  T^t« 
Sons;  Schumann.  Ziim  Schluss;,  MacDowell, 
Son?;  RacbmanlnolT.  Sonata,  op.  V.i. 

JorJnn  Hall.  .S:15  P.  -M.  Recital  h.v  Joseph 
Maikin,  'cellist,  of  the  Boston  S.vmphony 
Orchestra.  Eocles-S.ilmon.  Sonata;  Chopin, 
Nocturne,  op.  2",  No.  2;  Salnt-Ssens,  Varia- 
tions on  a  rococo  Theme;  Bnich.  Kol  Nldrel; 
Malkln.  Romance  Sans  Paroles.  FI!eU3e.  Man- 
fred Malklu  of  New  I'ork,  pianist. 
THCRSDAY-Steinevt  Hall.  S  P-  M.  Sobj 
reclta'  b.v  Rosalie  Wirthleln  of  New  York. 

Steinert  Hall.  S:15  P.  M.  Song  recital  b.T 
Oilve  Bnsseil,  soprano  (her  first  appearan.'S 
here).  Sihella,  O  Bocca  Dolorosa:  Leonca- 
vallo, Lasclatl  Amar;  IJszt,  Du  hist  wie  cine 
Blume-  Wiisner.  Dlch  tlienre  Halle,  from 
•Tannhieuser":  Class.  T6  Ycu  Dear  Heart: 
Zucca,  Morning;  Heinrlch.  Autumn  Eve;  Os- 
borne, It  Was  a  Lover  and  HIa  Lass:  Mey.-r- 
beer,  Vuga  Donna,  from  "ITie  Huguenots": 
Old  French  C'est  mon  ami:  Debuss.v.  Ro 
manee.  Mandoline;  Crist.  Bntrei-flles.  To 
Colomblne,  April  Rain;  Htrtman.  Baby  Tears; 
Cadmau,  (Tall  Me  No  More:  Chndwick.  Sweet- 
heart Thv  Lips;  Daniels,  Da.vbreak;  Kvame;', 
I  Shall  A«ak». 
FRlDAV-S.vmpbony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Firth 
concert  (A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Oichos- 
tra   Dr   Muck  conductor.   See  special  notice. 

Jord.m  Hall,  8:15  P.  U.  Song  recital  by 
Roland  W.  Haves,  tenor,  assisted  by  Wesley 
Hovrniyl,  violinist,  and  William  S-  Lawrence, 
pianist-  Songs:  De'roore.  Afterward;  Glenn, 
Twilight;  Fav  Foster.  The  Little  Ghosts. 
Winter;  Puccini,  Rodolto's  Narratlre.  fiooj 
"La  Bcheme";  Burleigh.  Three  Shadows: 
Tostl,  Parted  (with  violin):  Massenet.  Ah, 
tuvez  douce  lipage,  from  "Uanon":  P.  A. 
Spalding.  Liebestraum:  Liszt.  Du  hist  wie 
eine  Blume  (with  violin):  Swlns  Low  and 
Deep  River,  armneed  by  Eurleig-li.  Violin 
piece's:  Pugnani-Krelsler.  PrneHirlinni  and 
Allegro;  De  Eeriot.  Andante  from  Concert* 
No  4.  Tickets  can  he  had  of  Mr.  Ha.ves.  .1 
Warwick  street.  Roxbury:  Mr.  .1.  Sherman 
.Tones,  332  Washington  street,  Boston,  or  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith.  5  Warwick  street,  suite  S, 
telephone  Rojbnry  5133-M. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Mme.  Germaine  Schnltz^r.  Mend 
elssohu,  Praeludium  and  Fugue  In  E  mino'-. 
op.  35,  Fantnsle,  op,  20:  Chopin,  Scherzo,  .Vo. 
1,  op.  20.  Berceuse,  op.  57.  Etude,  op.  25, 
No  i:  Schut>ert-Liszt,  Hark.  Hark,  the  Lark, 
The  Ei'lkini:  Schumann.  Des  Abends;  Lisit. 
Heroiniscences  of  "Don  Giovanni." 

Steinert  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Henry  Gideon'i 
Festival  of  Folk  Song.  Yiddish.  Neapolitan. 
Porto  RIcan,  Canadian  and  old  En,t:lish  songs. 
The  Porto  Rlcan  will  he  accompanied  by 
players  of'thc  four-stringed  cunlco  and  slx- 
Ftrlnged  bordonua.  Joseph  Goudreault.  An- 
thonv  Guarlno.  Augusta  Cooper.  13yron  Reed, 
Miriam  Caro.  Samuel  Gcrson.  Samuel  Shrlh- 
mnn,  Constance  Ramsay  Gideon  will  take 
part. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Fifth  Symphony 
concert  (B),  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 


MISS  KITTY  CHEATHAM 

GIVES  PLEASING  PROGRAfvl 

'      r  ^.t   

I  Celebr.-fted     Diseuse     Appears  in 
^  Jordan  Hall. 

.Mi^  K  i:  riiintham,  tlu)  celehratoti 
diseu.vc.  appeared  at  Jordan  Hall  yt?- 
terduy  ivftcrnoon.  Her  prograJH  In 
'eluded  .-oiifjs  of  Kngland,  France,  B*^l- 
gliim,  Uua.sin.  nermany  and  America, 
besides  ri-cit:itions  of  jioema  by  Sulll- 
Tan  and  Dunbar. 

Ml.s.^  Clicnthtinr.')  methods  in  i>r<'aenUi- 
lloii  arc  famili.i r,  ;iiid  stie  di.ii>!a>  fd  licr  i 
CUSloiiiMry    vlviicliy    and    inifi  giiial  ion. 

■|o,-:,    .\i,c  Donald    Wills  i)la.\c,i' 
|)animcnt."i. 


Ml 


Mr.  Ceorge  H. 
the  Stcfansson 


Wllklns,  a  member  of 
Arctic  expedition,  ar- 
rived In  England  about  Oct.  20,  after 
more  than  three  years  spent  in  the  .-Vrc- 
tlc.  He  described  his  experiences  to  a 
represpntativo  of  Router's.  We  were 
especlaly  interested  in  Mr.  Wllkins'.s 
account  of  the  so-called  Blond  Eskimo 
iliscovered  by  Mr.  Stefansson  on  a  pre- 
vious expedition. 

"Visiting  a  cainp  where  he  had  made 
friends  with  an  Eskimo  a  few  months 
before  and  not  finding  him,  Mr.  Wll- 
klns Inquired  after  Ills  health.  He  was 
told  that  the  man  was  dead,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  this.  One  day 
the  deceased  came  across  a  member  of 
the  tribe  fashioning  a  knife  out  of  the 
copper  which  is  found  In  this  region.  He 
chaffed  him  on  his  want  of  skill.  'You 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  making 
a  knife,'  he  said,  In  effect-  The  artificer 
sal^  nothing  until  he  had  finished  his 
work,  when,  remarking,  'I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  gootl  knife,'  he  plunged  it  into 
the  breast  of  his  critic.  Tlie  Eskimo 
have  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  this 
incident  was  much  appreciated-" 


A  Lack  of  Reverence. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Before  the  election  the  greater  number 
of  the  Republican  newspapers  always 
alluded  to  their  candidate  as  "Charles 
Evans  Hughes."  Since  Wednesday  they 
speak  of  him  as  "Mr-  Hughes."  Why  is 
Uiis?  GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Beverly,  Nov.  11.  I 


Another  Hughes. 

This  reminds  us  that  in  Thomas 
Hughes's  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays" 
the  phrase,  "I  don't  think,"  is  used  with 
Its  modern  signlticance.  A  fag  tells 
Tom  Brown  and  East  to  go  and  fag  in 
vthe  fives  court.  East  lays  hands  on  the 
youtli,  who  begins  to  swear.  Then  East 
says;  "Pretty  little  dear,  hark  how  he 
sw-ear,  Tom  ;  nicely  brought  up  young 
man,  ain't  he?    I  don't  think." 


Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  ended  his 


admit'   may  sound  a  trifle  apologetic-  engagement  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre 
But  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  drpw  up  ^^^^  evening.    Owing  to  many  requests 
a  list  of  standard  classics  which,  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  heretical,  we  should 


unhesitatingly  class  among  the  things 
that  have  'begun  to  grow  a  little  tire- 
some." " 

Mispronunciation  of  foreign  languages 
sometimes  yields  entertaining  results. 
A  few  nlghtd  ago  the  writer  heard  that 
startling  novellv,  "Mon  Coeur  s'ouvre  a 

ta  voix,"  sung  in  Englis^i.    But  when  „,.^,ter   ^"'^  • 

the  singer  came  to  the  last  line  she  de-   ....Gerald  H 


received  bv  the  distinguished  actor  to 
appear  in  another  Shakespearian  char- 
acter he  presented  the  abdication  scene 
from' "Richard  II."  after  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Merry  -Wives  of  Windsor. 
Klne  Richard  ?"*'n*„r'5!^ 

o?  lumerle-.  Edward  Forbes 

Esri  o:  NorthnmherUnd  ^.'c^7ig  Ward, 


Chanties. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Jack    Harper    kept    an    Engli-=h  ale- 
house in  Hartford,  Ct.,  late  in  the  sixties. 
He  was  noted  for  his  beef  a  la  mode, 
Westphalia  ham,  and  Bass,  Burton  and 
Guinness  drawn  from  the  wood.  One 
evening  in  the  summer  of  '69  a  group  of 
Englisli  sailors  were  singing  chanties. 
One  of  the  songs  was  "Blow  Yc  Winds," 
the  chorus  of  which  you  printed.  This 
■  antedates    Mr,    Wltlierspoon's  version, 
l'  .'Ml  the  verses  were  vigorous  and  rather 
''  1  unsuitable  to  timid  ears.    Another  song 
,1*;  ran : 

I'm  bound  away  thia  very  day; 
I'm  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

Ho.  you  Rio! 
Then  faro  .von  >vcll.  m.v  bonny  blue  bell, 
I'm  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 
Boston.  J.  D.  K. 

"To  Rlo  Grande  we're  bound  away" 
was,  and  perhaps  Is,  a  favorite  chanty 
of  sailors  leaving  Liverpool.  The  tune 
was  mournful.  The  song,  which  has 
many  verses  began  in  this  manner. 

Solo.       Were  you  ever  In  Rio  Grande? 
Chorus.    .\wny  .you  Rlo. 
Solo.       I)  were  you  ever  in  Rio  (;riinde! 
Chorus.    I  am  bounil  to  the  Rio  (irnnde. 
Away  you  Uio.  away  .toi^  Rio. 
I''al"e  .\itu well,  niy  pr('ll,\-  young  girl. 
I  am  hound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Then  follows  the  faxniliax  sons  about 

the  pretty  maid  whose  face  was  her 
fortune.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
variants  and  many  verses  were  impro- 
vised. "Valparaiso,"  "Round  the  Horn" 
and  "Santa  Anna"  are  In  the  same  vein. 
Has  "J.  D-  K.."  or  Mr.  Witherspoon. 
heard  "Slapendergosheka"? 

Hare  you  got.  lad.v.  a  daughter  so  fair? 

Slapandergnsheka, 
That  Is  flt  for  ii  sailor  that  has  crossed  the  line? 

Slapandergnsheka. 


J  Hl-TL'lll.N.-i 

Melrose,  Nov.  9. 

"Hair  in  itself  is  very  ugly"?  What  did 
the  apostle  Paul  sny>  "But  if  .a  woman 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her^' 
What  did  Apulelus  say  In  his  account  ol 
'how  he  fell  In  love  with  Potis'.'  "Some- 
times the  beauty  of  the  hair  reseniblctli 
.  the  color  of  gold  and  hone.v,  sometimes 
I  the  blue   pinnies  and   azured  fcathor.^i 
about   the    necks   of   doves.    e.speciall.\  ■ 
when  It  is  either  anointed  with  the  gum 
:of  Arabia,  or  trimly  tuft  out  with  the 
^1  teeth  of  a  line  comb,  which  If  it  be  tied 
jup  in  the  pole  of  the  neck,  it  seemetli 
-   to  the  lover  that  beholdeth  the  same,  as 
[a  glass  that  yieldeth  forth  a  more  plea.s- 
I  ant  and  gracious  coniliness  than  if  it 
should  1)0  spaised  abroad  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  woman,  or  hang  down  scat- 
tering behind,    I'Miially  there  Is  such  a 
dignity  in  the  hair  that  whatsoever  she 
he,  though  she  be  never  .so  bravely  at- 
tired with  gold,  silks,  precious  stones, 
and  other  rich  and  gorgeous  oriinnienl,«, 
yet  if  her  hair  bo  not  curiously  set  fortii 
.she   cannot    seem    fair."     Did    not  (he 
golden  linir  on  which  the  witch  climbed 
entrance  the  prince?  Did  not  Melisande 
let  down  her  hair  for  Pelloas,  M.  Maeter- 
linck, and  Achllle  Claude  Debussy?  Norj 
need  the  hair  be  necessarily  so  long  as 
Miss  Mary  tJarden's  wig. 

Nor  greatly  long  my  lady's  hair 
Nor  yet  with  .yellow  color  fair.  | 
But  thick  and  crlnped  wonderfully 
Beatn  men  Douilna. 

Poets,  novelists,  artists,  dreamers  liiuil 
the  ancient  North  American  Indians! 
with  their  tomahawk.s  and  scalping 
knives  are  all  against  our  correspondent^ 

As  for  mirsic  heard  In  comparative  , 
darkness,  tli.-it.  is  another  matter.  The  C 
effect  Is  no  doubt  enhanced;  yet  there  la 
a  certain  pleasure  in  .seeing  the  fiddlers 
all  in  a  row.  (he  looters  of  wind  instru- 
menls.  the  uplifted  threatening  arms  of 
the  kettle  drum  man,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic back  of  Dr,  Muck. — Ed. 

niPADEREWSKI 

Mr.  Pa(Jerewski  played  at  Sym-| 
phony  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The' 
program    was    as    follows:  Bach,; 
Chromatic     Fantasie    and  Fugue; 
Beethoven,  Sonata  in  F  minor,  "Ap- 
passionata,"  op.  57;  Schumann,  P^an- 
tasia   in  C  major,  op.  17;  Chopin, 
Ballade  in  G  minor.  Two  Nocturnea, 
op.    1.5,    F    major,  F  sharp  major. 
Three  Etudes,  op.  10,  Nos.  12,  7  and 
,  3.   Valse  in  A  flat,  op.  34. 
I    A  very  large  audience  that  crowded 
I  the  hall  In  every  part  was  fascinated 

by  the  performance  of  the  celebrated 
pianist.  Each  year  his  playing  is  cast 
In  a  larger  mould.  His  wealth  of  tonal 
color  is  unlimited. 

Yesterday  he  did  many  ftntj  glorious 
deeds.  He  was  now  severe  and  noble 
now  capricious,  now  dreamy  or  iensu- ' 
ous  or  passionate  according  to  the  mood 
of  the  composer.  Technically  his  play- 
ing glowed  with  color  and  life.  The  ^ 
pianist  was  sonorously  eloquent, 
gorgeously  rhetorical. 

Into  Bach's  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  Into 
Beethoven's  sonata  Mr.  Paderewskl 
breathed  the  spirit  of  his  own  musical 
personality.  His  playing  of  Schumann's 
Fantasia  was  superbly  romantic.  The 
fiery  Florestan,  the  gentle  Euseblus 
were  poetically  revealed  in  the  at- 
mosphere peculiar  to  Schumann.  For 
years  the  pianist  has  been  famous  as 
an  Interpreter  of  Chopin's  music  and  the 
pieces  on  the  program  were  happily  i 
chosen. 

There  were  the  usual  scenes  of  en- ' 
thusiasm  and  Mr.  Paderewskl  was  I 
generous  with  encores.  I 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


cided  to  drop  Into  what  she  conceived 
e  the  French  pronunciation  of  Sam- 
What  we  really  heard,  however, 
.<  the  (more  or  less)  passionate  dec- 
laration:    "Saint-Saens  I  love  you"— 
which   might   easily   have  embarrased 
the  veteran  composer  had  he  been  pres- 
ent—London Daily  Telegraph. 
At  Birmingham  (Eng.)  three  new  plays 
•  -e  announced  for  the  first  lime  on  any 
_e:  John  Masefleld's  historical  com- 
"The  Sweeps  of  '95."  written  a  few 
rs  &%m,  and  dealing  with  an  incident 
the   Irish   rebellion:    "The   God  of 
iot,"  a  lyrical  drama  by  John  Drink- 
;cr,  and  "The  Inca  of  Perusalem,"  a 
w  comedy  in  which  Miss  Gertrude 

-.vn  ^    T,    .-ir-l  ■■•1 


ire  Of  Cirllsie.  :-- .■."-■.■.•.•.■.•.■.■-'.Henry  Herbert 
After  appearing  as  the  astute  Wolsey' 
and  the  Jovial  Falstaft,  it  was  In  fitting 
,-ontrast  that  Sir  Herbert  should  b© 
seen  In  kingly  garb.  A  striking  flgurej 
in  ermine  and  cloth  of  gold,  ^«  played 
the  scene  with  royal  dignity  and  pfcthos. 
Mr.  Harding  was  an  excellent  and 
propriately  harsh  Bolingbroke.  The 
=cene  in  Westminster  Hall  was  handj 
homely  staged  with  ^Jie  beauty  and 
fidelltv  to  detail  for  which  Sir  Herbert^ 
is  famous  as  a  producer. 


Music  afid  Hair. 

As  the  World  AVags: 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Russian 
Ballet  as  I  awaited  the  end  of  a  wait, 
the  lights  of  the  Opera  House  were 
extinguished  and  the  orchestra  played 
the  exciting  baprice  on  Spanish  Airs 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Upon  me  the  ef- 
fect of  this  composition  was  magically 
poignant  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
house  was  in  darkness.  Why  cannot  .ill 
concerts  be  given  in  darkened  hall.< 
One  attends  Symphony  Concerts. 
though  the  ears  are  charmed,  how  c.-m 
one  be  quite  transported  when  the  e> , 
are  left  to  contemplate  rows  upon  row  , 
of  utilitarian  chairbacks,  each  -vur- 
I  mounted  by  a  small  round  mass  of  h.iii  ' 
!  Hair  in  il.-c  'r  i.^  very  iig'>  .  .-itkI  t.' 


In  the  supplement  to  the  "Dictionnaire 
Raisonne    de    Bibliologle,"    by  Gabriel 
Peignot  of  Dijon,  \i»  this  passage:   "It  i9 
said  that  the  death  of  Alexander  Guidi, 
[an  Italian  p'oet,  was  hastened  through 
I  mortification  at  seeing  some  trifling  t.vpo- 
graphical  errors  in   his  fine  edition  of 
I  'Homelies  of  Clement  XI..'  his  benefactor, 
I  which  he  had  paraphrased  in  verse  and 
i  published  in  1712.    Fortunately  in  our 
:  day  all  authors  are  not  so  sensitive  as 
Guidi." 


Two  Birthdays. 

hf<  the  World  Wags: 

This  week  brings  the  birthdays  of  twOj 
Bostonians.  neither  of  whom  needs  an] 

.  Introduction  to  Boston  people— Mrs.  Or-, 
lando  Tompkins  .-ind  Henry  Clay  Barna- 
bee-     -Mrs.   Tompkins  Is  !f2  years  old, 

'  having  been  born  here  Nov.  13,  ISIM.^ 
,She  was  9  years  old  on  the  day  that^ 
Edwin  Booth  was  born,  he  having 
passed  .Tway  23  years  ago.  She  and  her 
husband  were  close  friends  of  the  great] 
BCtor.  who  was  visiting  at  their  liome| 
when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  teiiiblej, 
crime  of  his  brother.  John  Wilkes' 
Booth,  Her  husl>and's  drugstore  at  the 
corner  of  Winter  and  Washington 
streets  is  well  remembered  1>\     "   :'  ■-■ 


touiaxis  "f  r.ialdle  acc. 


LVhil. 


—  •  iieii?"— 1. 

I  i.<  r  two  sens,  Aj'tlUH-  (;.  and  Kugene.  Jackson? 
s   one   to   make   nny    mother's    heart  ]  j,. 


undo  him. 


\>ith  Jackson's  | 
Who  was  this 


•roud.    Arthur  died  in  1892.  ^e^^^ing^  ^  \  aeVlarU^gThirhl^X^^ 

\\  hat  have  I  to  do  with  Bradshaw's 
windmill?" 


i 


(••irt  of  which  is  to  go  to'  the  Art 
Museum  of  this  city,  and  Kugene  left 
''"^'■e  than  $1.0no,000.  which  will  eventu- 
'I'ly  ( omc  into  the  possession  of  the 
IVrkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Tompkins  makes  lier  home  at  the  Hotel 
^'endome. 

Mr.  Barnabee  celebrates  his  anni- 
versary  at   his   residence  in  Jamaica 
riain  on  TuesSay,  Nov.  14,  he  having 
t"  en  one  day  younger  than   the  tra- 
^idian.      The    following    verses  were 
written  in  reco.gnition  of  the  occasion: 
IJEXia-  CLAY  BARN.4BEE. 
1S33— Nov,  14—1918, 
Whpii  Eijrhtj -Tlwep  looks  h.nk  t"  'S:!, 

lie  lic:irs  nfiiln  thp  plaudits  of  the  tliroiig. 
Who,  gatbpiHd  far  or  near,  from  sea  to  sea, 

I'Nto!  alik*-  his  comod.v  and  sori^. 
.i^spniMed  thousands,  ginning  n  ith  doliglit. 

He  sees  anew  aeross  the  fo'>t]ights'  Idaze, 
,\nd  all  comes  back,  as  clear  as  .vesternigbi , 

The  pleasure  born  of  well-considered  praise. 

fn  *83  but  fift.r  years  were  his, 

\nr1  yet  his  name  was  known  to  all  the  land. 
U  herever  love  of  tune  and  laughter  is, 

Vnd  men  appreciate  and  understand, 
ftid  operas  and  new  each  season  s.tw; 

(tld  parts  and  new  were  his  to  sing  afad  play, 
I'nv  tl)t'm,  the  pofeucy  to  please  and  draw; 

For  hloj,  ability  to  move  and  sway. 

What  hosts  of  friends  were  his  in  'S.^: 
What    toilsome    days    and  triumph-bringing 
nights; 

\\  imt  shouts  aroused  of  merriment  and  glee, 

Witli  genial  comrades  sharing  all  ilellghts. 
Fate  can  not  take  away  that  golden  time, 

'rhougli  limbs  be  slower,  yet  the  mind  is  free. 
And  memory  is  erer  at  its  prime. 

When  Eighty-Three  looks  back  to  '83. 

Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY. 


Hanging  and  Burning.  '. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Congregational  Qua,rterly.  vol. 
II.,    No.    5,    is    this    quotation    from  ■ 

Memoir  of  Dr.   Codman   by  the  Rev. 
WHham  Allen.  D.  D..  Boston,  1853: 

"The     circum.stanccs     attending  the 
death  of  Capt.  Codman  seem  worthy  of' 
record    here.     He    had    three    slaves,  f 
Maik.«PhiIlis  and  Phoebe,  who  poisoned 
him  with  arsenic.    The  two  former  were 
convicted  and  executed.     The  pla*ce  of ' 
Mark's  execution  was  on  the  uprtherly ! 
side  of  the   CambVidge   road,  and   the  j 
gibbet  remained  until  a  Short  time  be- 
fore the  revolution.    Phillis  wa.s  burned' 
at  the  stake  about  10  yards  from  the' 
gallows.     It  has  been  said  that  this  is 
thp  only  in.^tancp  in  the  history  of  the 
"'  iiT'tiiod  of  punishment 

!""•"'■   ■•"'-'"'riiy  of  the  law." 

I-    tl.iy    how   the   .story  of  "burning 
witches"  in  Massachusetts  started? 

MOERNHARlir 


finyi't  the  audience  ro.se  to  bid  hcV'^wel- 
roine    And  at  the  linal  fall  of  tho  cur- 

Hhnt^T  ^-nthusiastlc 
tiibute  from  ■■ui  audience  lo.ath  to  go 
Mme.    Bernhardt    wa.s    capably  .»up- 

\ei.^1tility  by  playing  the  light  comedy 
part  in  Courteline's  piece.  Hi.s  Duke 
^^as  effeetiye  in  the  good  old  melodra- 
matic fashiori.  Mr.  Gervais  was  bluff 
and  sympathetic  as  the  English  ofiicer 
fcefore  each  one  of  the  pieces  in  which 
„  ^^^'^'■n'^ardt  appeared  Miss  Mar- 
ga.ct  Mowar  ffavo  a  short  argument  of 

fulIv'T"?"'  T'"'"'^         a  delight- 

fully clear  and  lucid  manner 

i  he  plays  this  evening-  will  be  "Ashes 

of  Opium,"  "La  Chance  du  Mari."  the 

fourth  act  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  " 

In  whicli  Mme.  Bernhardt  wjlj  take  tlie 

part  of  Shylock;  and  "Le  Vitrail 

<;tiT".p^'^'/  ^PP^^""  theHolUs 
Mieet  Iheatre  in  a  now  play  "The 
Master  '  by  the  author  of  "The  Con- 

IZi.  f^"  J'"  *  ''"■""^  company. 

Seats  for  the  engagement,  which  will 
open  next  Monday  evening,  will  go  on 

Stleet*"'  !'°''  Hollis 

Street     Theatre     at    S  o'clock 
morning. 


this 


"Mbse  Skinner." 

As  the  World  Vv'ags; 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  your  col- 
i:rin  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet 
called  "Mcse  Skinnc^r's  Wedding  Jour- 
ne>-."  It  was  written  by  Joseph  Brown 
of  Beverly  more  than  40  years  ago.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  humor- 
ous pamphlets  and  plays.  His  son.  Por- 
ter ICmerson  Brown  of  New  York,  is  a 
successful  writer  of  plays  an'd  short 
stories.  B".  "W. 

Brighton,  Nov.  11. 


Thirst,  Ropes  and  Lines. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wieh  my  mother  rould  see  me  now  with  a 

fence  post  under  my  arm. 
And  a  knife  and  a  spoon  in  my  putties  that  I 

foimd  on  a  Boer  farm. 
Atop  of  a  sore  backed  Argentine  wini  a  tSlrst 

you  couldn't  ljuy. 

Tell  Mr  Kipling  we  do  not  have  to  go 
to  South  Africa  to  get  a  priceless  thirst. 
Go  down  to  T  wharf  when  the  sun  is 
.shining  and  inhale  the  odor  of  fish  and 
salt  water.  Then  comes  the  thirst. 
Across  the  street  I  went,  ordered  a 
musty  and.  while  I  drank,  listened  to 
^two  old  salts  talking  shop.  One  asked: 
;'Ho\v  many  ropes  on  aship?"  The  other 
■eplled:  "Seven."  "Wrong,"  replied  the 
irst;  "there  is  only  on©  fope  on  a  ship, 
he  rope's  end.  -What  you  call  ropes  are 
Ines." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Crockett  could  tell  us 
rhich  was  right.  J.  D.  K 

South  Boston.  "  '     '  . 


"Up  the  Spout." 

Vs  the  World  Wags:  ' 
May  I  question  your  construction  of 
'TTp  the  Spout."  in  Henlev's  "Straight 
rip  to  All  Cross  Coves"?  "Up  the 
spout"  Is  London  argot  for  pawning 
things.  Every  pawnbroker  has  or  had 
In  his  establishment  of  first  aid  a  sort 
of  dumb  waiter.  Whenever  an  article  Is 
taken  in  pawn  it  is  sent  to  the  storage 
rooms  upstairs.  The  "spout."  I  believe 
is  argot  for  the  dumb  waiter.  Fences  of 
cour.>!e,  frequently  ply  the  pawnbroker's 
art  a?  an  avocation. 
Nev^York.  LOUIS  SHERWIN. 

We  said  that  "Up  the  Spout  and  Char- 
ey  Wag"  were  "expressions  of  disper- 
sal." In  other  words,  the  wipes  (hand- 
kerchiefs) and  tickers  (watches)  and 
what  not  were  dispersed. 

"Spout"  in  English  slang,  ks  Mr.  Sher- 
|wln  says,  is  the  pawnbroker's  shoot  or 
ift  from  shop  to  store-room.  The  noun 
ilso  means  a  pawnbroker's,  "Up  the 
ipout"  also  means  Imprisoned,  or  in  the 
lospital  ;  but  in  Henley's  line  the  mean- 
ng  is  unmistakable.  Some  of  the  goods 
vere  dispersed  by  putting  them  In  pawn 
There  are  other  English  terms  for  the 
.•erb  to  spout:  to  blue,  to  bullocks  horn, 
o  lay  up  in  lavender,  to  lug,  to  lumber! 
o  moskeneer,  to  put  away,  to  send  to 
incle's,  to  soak,  to  sweat,  to  vamp,  to 
varehouse. 

"Charley  Wag"  is  first  of  all  school 
dang  meaning  to  play  truant  or  hooky 
he  secondary  meaning  is  to  disappear.  ' 

"Moskeneer"  is  a  mouth-filling  sonor- 
)us  word  which  should  lend  dignity  to 
he  operation  of  "spouting."  Alas  It 
neans  to  pawn  for  more  than  th6  pledge 
s  worth.  A  good  many  years  ago  the 
Jaily  Telegraph  of  London  gave  this 
.ompous  and  verbose  definition  of  a 
mo.sker"  :  "one  who  makes  a  living  by 
aking  advantage  of  the  business  In- 
ap;iciiy  of  persons  engaged  In  the  pawn- 
proking  trade,  and  by  subtle  wiles  and 
u1)tprfuge  Imposes  on  their  credulity 
nd  weak  good  nature." 


Proper  Names.  | 

Mr.  .1.   P.  McTish  asked  in  this  col-  I 
vnn  who  the  Mr.  Sawyer  was  towards 
vh«m.   or  towards   who.se  farm,  shop' 
house,  a  thing  leaned  when  It  was 
of  plumb.     Here  are  other  ques- 


lon.«: 

n  hy  was  a  waistcoat  in  New  York 
hii  M  s'  ."^Inng  of  .SO 

;,    .1.       I';.  .-..If 


so  years  ago  called  a 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STUEET  TH E ATRK-Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company: 
"The  Death  of  Cleopatra."  by  Maurice 
Bernhardt  and  Henry  Cain;  "L'Holo- 
causte.''  by  Mme.  Bernhardt;  "Peace  at 
Home,"  by  Georges  Courteline.  and 
"From  the  Theatre  to  the  Field  of  Hon- 
or" by  a  French  officer  at  the  Fi'ont. 

There  was  a  large  'and  sympathetic 
audience.  They  that  went  to  the  thea- 
tre simply  from  curiosity  were  soon  un- 
der the  spell  of  the  actress.  They  tliat 
went  from  loyalty,  yet  fearing  lest  they 
might  be  grievously  disappointed  in 
spite  of  the  reports  of  her  performances 
III  London  since  the  operation,  again 
wondered  at  her  art. 

As  a  play.  "The  Death  of  Cleopatra  " 
is  merely  a  sketch.  One  Shakespeaie 
with  the  assistance  of  Plutarch  as 
translated  by  Sir  Thomas  North  gave 
a  more  effective  ending  to  the  Queen's 
ambition  and  consuming  passion.  But 
there  was  opportunity  for  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt to  express  Indignation,  contempt, 
pride,  heroic  resolution.  Face  and 
voice  worked  again  the  marvels  of  old. 
fi^specially  striking  was  the  short  in- 
terview with  Octave.  The  death  scene 
itself  was  noteworthy  by  reason  of 
its  simplicity. 

"L'Holoc  tusie"  is  a  little  play,  but  one 
of  Elizabethan  horror,  A  duchess  telLs 
her  niother  that  she  had  forgotten  her 
duty  to  the  duke;  liad  loved  hi.s  nephew 
until  he  died.  The  child  in  the  house  is 
by  I  Ills  nephew.  The  mother,  a  woman 
of  the  old  stock,  says:  "If  you  had  the 
(ourage  to  commit  the  crime,  you 
should  have  courage  to  confess  to  tlie 
duke."  The  eonfessiop  is  made.  There 
i.s  a  .storiny  scene.  At  last  he  exclaims 
that  he  knew  her  secret  the  week  be- 
fore, if  she  had  confessed  he  would 
have  reared  the  child  a.s  his.  But  that 
day  he  gave  it  the  last  dose  of  poison. 

"I'eace  at  Home."  'played  by  Mr. 
Angelo  and  Miss  Eaujanet.  is  a  littl(> 
comedy  of  domestic  squabbles,  with  an 
agreeably  cynical  iiusband  and  a  wife 
demanding  money,  written  in  Cour- 
teline's amusing  vein. 

"From  the  ,Theatre  to  the  Field  of 
Honor"  is  well  contrived  as  an  appeal 
to  patriotism.  A  Canadian,  fighting  for 
France,  is  mortally  wounded.  Delirious, 
he  fears  that  tlie  flag  is  lost.  An  Eng- 
il.sh  officer  comes  to  him.  The  Cana- 
di.^in  tells  the  story  of  the  fight  and  re- 
cites Victor  Hugo's  "Patrie."  A  doctor 
and  women  of  the  Red  Cross  arrive, 
but  it  is  too  late.  Coming  to  himself, 
the  Canadian  remembers  that  he  hid  tlie 
flag  in  the  stump  of  a  tree  behind  him. 
With  his  last  gasp  he  waves  the  flag, 
crying,  "Vive  la  France!"  The  English 
officer  covers  his  body  witli  the  flag  as 
the  curtain  falls.  \ 

The  three  plays,  or  sketches,  (in  which 
Mine.  Bernhardt  appears,  ar$  so  in- 
vcntt'd  that  she  is  almost  constantly 
>a  ated  or  in  a  reclining  attitude.  With 
the  exception  of  physical  actiVity.  the 
\iiality  of  the  actress  is  still  remark- 
;  lile.  Tlie  voice  is  Bernhardt'a;-  an  or- 
•_;;in  with  many  stops,  from  fiute  to 
1  ruinpet.  It  expresses  the  haughtiness 
.ii  Cleopatra,  her  contempt  for  those 
ib.xt  counsel  the  wiser  course,  her  quiet 
defiance  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  weeping  women 
about  her,  her  passion  for  Alark  An- 
tony, her  calmness  when  the  poison 
woriis. 

In  "L'Holocauste,"  a  play  that  might 
be  written  for  the  Grand  Guignol  by  a 
belated  romanticist  of  the  Thirties,  we 
s.iv.-  and  heard  again  the  guilty  and 
atjonizing  heroine  of  the  .Sardou  period. 

II  wa.s,  however,  in  the  war  play  that 
lirr  genius  shono  witli  the  brightest 
liijlil.  and  not  alone  by  reason  of  her 
impassioned  delivery  of  Hugo's  poem, 
wliich  invoked  a  storm  of  applause.  In 
the  quieter  and  pathetic  moments  tlie 
. cnsummate  art  was  reveahd  by  face 
.:n<i  gesture  that  were  as  eloquent  as 
lie  spoken  word.  And  here  there  was 
;  olhing  theatrical,  nothing  extravagant. 

■i  ll.  r.-  W'X  th..  ,|nif.t  :i,:lh..|ily  that  Stills 


LtSTER  DONAHUE  GIVES 
RECITAL  IN  JORDAN  HALL 

Pianist    Gives    Much    Pleasure  to 
Attentive  Audience. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Lester  Donahue  gave  a  piano  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach-d' Albert, 
Passacaglia;  Brahms,  Ballade,  D  minor. 
Ballade,  D  major;  Schumann,  Toccata; 
Chopin,  Berceuse,  Tarantelle;  MacDow- 
ell,  Sonata  Tragica;  Carpenter.  Little 
Nigger.  Little  Indian;  Mendelssohn- 
Liszt,  Wedding  March. 

Mr.  Donahue  played  here  last  season 
and  made  a  favorable  Impression,  al- 
though his  program  was  not  on  the 
whole  an  interesting  one.  Yesterday  he 
followed  tlie  example  of  too  many  and 
played  a  transcription  of  a  composition 
by  Bach  for  organ  instead  of  charming 
music  written  by  Bach  for  the  piano  of 
his  day.  Now  this  Passacaglia  is  noble 
music,  with  passages  of  haunting  beauty, 
when  it  is  performed  on  the  organ.  It 
shows  undeniably  the  Influence  of  the 
great  Buxtehude,  who  is  still  not  suf- 
frfciently  appreciated  by  organists.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  believe  that  it  was 
composed  for  a  sort  of  pedal-piano,  but 
this  belief  is  unfounded.  The  cantus 
,rmus  on  which  the  lofty  and  imposing 
structure  is  built  was  not  of  Bach's  in- 
vention. It  was  no  doubt  a  wandering 
melody;  it  is  found,  for  example,  in  a 
piece  for  the  organ  by  Andre  Raison 
written  before  Bach's  sojourn  at  Wei- 
mar. D'Albert's  transcription  is  in- 
genious, but  pound  as  any  pianist  may— 
and  Mr.  Donahue  often  pounded  the 
keys— not  even  the  largest  concert  grand 
piano  can  reproduce  the  majestic  sonor- 
ity of  the  organ.  The  gentler  varia- 
tions were  played  most  musically  oy 
Mr.  Donahue,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
contrapuntal  sections  was  clear  and  con- 
vincing. 

It  mav  be  said  of  Mr.  Donahue's  per- 
formance as  a  whole  that  he  frequently 
in  fortissimo  passages  abused  his 
strength  and  forced  tone;  for  example, 
in  the  Ballade  in  D  minor  of  Brahms. 
The  grisly  old  ballad  that  inspired  this 
work  of  Brahms  is  not  so  violent.  But 
by  his  fine  singing  tone,  rich,  pure,  deli- 
cate but  not  effeminate,  Mr.  Donahue 
gave  much  pleasure  to  his  attentive 
hearers.  The  Berceuse  was  tpo  senti- 
mental. Too  much  liberty  was  taken 
with  the  tempo;  the  end  was  extrem-ely 
mannered  and  long  drawn  out.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  recital  was  the  ex- 
cellent performance  of  Schumann's  Toc- 
cata. 

Mr.  Dona.hue  is  now  more  than  a  pian- 
ist that  gives  promise,  but — we  regret  to 
say  it— he  still  believes  that  violence  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  strength.    It  is  ^ 
said  that  he  has  studied  with  Mr.  Ganz.  i 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Ganz  has  disappointed  1 
his  early  admirers  by  his  loss  of  tonal 
quality,  "and  by  the  frequent  use  of  un- 
due force.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Donahue  will  take  warning  before  it  is 
too  late.   In  .spite  of  formidable,  athletic 
pianists,  the  piano  is,  after  all,  a  musi- 
cal instrument.     Mr.   Donahue  himself  j 
often  shows  that  this  is  true. 


TREMONT  THEATRE:  George  Ar- 
liss  in  "The  Professor's  Love  Story,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Professor  Goodwiflie  Mr.  George  Arliss 

Dr.   Cosens  Mr.   Grant  Stewart 

Dr.  Yellowlees  Mr.  .\rthur  Eldred 

Miss  .4gnes  Gooc!\viilie  Mrs.  Arlise 

I^ncy  White  .Miss  M.ar{?ery  Maude 

Effle  Proctor  Miss  Mollie  Pearson 

Sir  George   Gilding,    M.    P.    fnr  Tul- 

lochmains  Mr.  Edgar  Kent 

l>ady  Gliding.  .  .Ml.ss  Violet  Kcmble  Cooper 

The   Dowager  Lady  Gilding  

Miss  Ethel  Dane 

Renders  Mr.  Tteginald  Denny 

Pete  Mr.  Malcolm  Morley 

Mr.  Arliss  appeared  last  ex'enlng  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  as  the  Profes- 
sor. Barrie's  play  was  given  here  some 
years  ago  by  Edward  S.  Willard.  Even 
then  there  was  the  general  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  actor's  impersona- 
tion far  outranked  in  quality  Mr.  Bar- 
rie's pl.ay.  Now  the  piece  has  been  re- 
touched by  the  author.  The  dialogue 
has  been  renovated,  modernized.  Yet 
whili'  one  may  admire  Mr.  Barrie's  in- 
C'  liiMijo      nibroideriug    nf    .sn    sleiulei'  a 


theme,  while  there  is  a  certain  whim- 
sical charm  in  the  talk  of  Pete  Hen- 
ders  and  Effie,  the  play  has  outlived 
itself. 

The  interest  of  the  performance  cen 
tres  upon  the  playing  of  the  title  role. 
Mr.  Arliss  is,  first  of  all,  not  a  romantic 
actor.    Admirable  in  roles  that  demand 
intellectual  force,  subtlety,  finesse:  un- 
surpasse<^  in  the  depicting  of  polished 
villainy,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  simu- 
late the  mellowness  of  elemental  emo- 
tions.   His  predecessor  in  the  role  wa.s  I 
endowed  with  a  rich  and  sonorous  voice,  ! 
an  indescribable  charm  of  manner,  an  j 
irresistible  magnetl.sm   which  endeared 
him  to  his  audiences.    In  spite  of  Iiis 
delightful   enunciation,   in   spite  of  it.-i 
cultivated  quality,  Mr.  Arllss's  voice  is 
dry.  and  in  certain  roles  this  is  a  handi- 
cap. 

His  perfoimance  was  careful,  pains- 
takin.g,  often  charming  in  moments  of 
humor.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  first 
act,  where  the  wliimsicality  of  the  pro- 
fessor has  full  sway,  where  the  absent- 
mindedness  of  the  man  of  letters  lead.-; 
to  amusing  consequences.  In  the  second 
act  his  spontaneity  was  forced.  It  is 
not  wholl.v  pleasant  to  see  an  actor  of 
Mr.  Arliss's  mental  equipment  in  a  role 
which  requires  him  to  skip  about  dan- 
gerously near  the  border  line  of  farce. 
There  was  the  utmost  delicacy  in  the 
actor's  treatment  of  ihe  scene  in  the 
third  act,  when  the  professor  hands  his 
sister  the  long  lost  love  letter.  Through- 
out the  actor's  behavior  toward  the  fas- 
cinating Miss  Wliite  was  gentle,  shy, 
courtly.  That  his  hope  of  marriage  with 
her  should  be  crushed  was  pjithetic 
rather  than  the  tragedy  of  a  lifetime. 

The  .supporting  company  wa.s  excellent. 
Miss  Mollie  Pearson,  admirably  fitted 
to  vitalize  such  a  part  as  Effie.  made 
the  most  of  every  opportunity.  She  was 
delightful  in  her  sincerity  and  bluntness. 
Mrs.  Arliss  made  much  of  the  Profes- 
sor's sister.  Thwarted  happiness  had 
soured  Agnes  Goodwillle,  but  t-fie  wom- 
an in  her  responded  with  the  assurance 
that  her  idol's  feet  had  »ot  been 
of  clay.  Miss  Dane  played  the  Dowager 
Lady  Gilding  with  requisite  piquancy. 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Eldred  were  re- 
spectively excellent  as  the  two  doctors. 
The  part  of  Lucy  White  makes  no 
strenuous  demands  on  the  actor  by 
whom  it  is  impersonated.  Miss  Maude 
was  .girlish,  sufficiently  jaunty  in  her 
verbal  tilts  with  Dr.  Cosens,  and  in  the 
last  act  sincere  in  her  distress.  Mr. 
Denny  and  Mr.  Morley  did  fine  work 
as  llenders  and  Pete. 

Mr.  Arliss  was  warmly  greeted  by  an 
audience  of  good  size.  After  the  second 
act  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
in  Boston  and  his  hope  that  the  play 
had  retained  some  of  the  old  charm  it 
held  when  given  "by  that  splendid  ac- 
tor,_Edw:a,rd  .3,,.  Willard./J_  .  

WILBUR  THEATRE— "the  Cin-j 
derella  Man,"  a  romantic  comedy  in' 
four  act;s  by  fitjward  Childs  Car-j 
pcnter.  First  performance  in  Bos-j 
ton.  j 

Morris  T.  Caner  Bertoii  Churchill  j 

Dr.  .loseph  Thayer.  Theodore  Eabcock  I 

Blodgett  Percival  T.   Moore  j 

j-Mbcrt  Sewoi;  ..Hubert  Wilke  ! 

D.   Homney  Evang.  Charles  Lane 

'  Marjorle  Caner.  .  i  Phoebe   Foster  ! 

Celeste  Helen  Turiiey  i 

Walter  XlcboIIs  Reginald  Mason' 

.Anthony  Quiniard  .Shelley  Hull: 

'.lerry   Primrose  Frank    Bacon  i 

■J'he  Great  .She-Bear  Louise  Rtalt 

(    This  charming  play  began  its  Boston  I 
engagement  yesterday  with   a  profes-  j 
sional  matinee.    Tlie  piece  will  hardly  j 
!  awaken    enthusiastic     response  fromj 
,  .i.aded     theatregoers     v.  hose  appetites 
j  demand    constant    khetting    with  new 
soasation.'i;   but  for  those  who  do  not 
j  turn  a  deaf  car  to  romance  and  genuine 
j  sentiment  Mr.  Carpenter  has  provided 
I  light     and     refreshing  entertainment 
i  .Mthough   both    whimsical   and    whoh - 
■  ;  ome  the  play  is  far  from  saccliariuc 
i  'I'he  story  of  the  Cinderella  man  an.; 
I  his  fairy  godmother  is  well  told.  All  the 
j  elements  of  romance  are  cleverly  em- 
'.  ployed.    There  is  a  youthful,  rich  and 
i  lonely   little   lieroine,   a    poor  but  de- 
termined young  poet  struggling  in  a 
garret   and   loo   proud   to    borrow,    u  j 
f,'rouchy  millionaire  father,  a  shabby  re- 
trjiher.  who  as  "a  gentlemen's  gentle- 
man,' iias  seen  better  day  s,  an  amiable 
lawyer  of  the  theatrical   variety  who 
aids   and    abets    the   purposes   of  the 
young  people  in  their  innocent  search 
I  for  happiness  and  success. 

When  Marjorio  Caner's  mother  dies 
ill   Europe   she  returns  to   her  fathei- 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  years  and  to 
a  life  of  lonely  luxury.    Hearins  about 
-inthony  Quintard,  a  poet  who  lives  in 
nearby  garret,  she  resolves  to  play 
fairy  godmother.    She  walk.'i  over  tli' 
Toofs,    climbs   In   at    the  window  anu 
1  rings  him  Christmas  cheer.    Later  slv 
V  rewrites  the  libretto  of  his  opera  wi!i. 
whi.^h  he  hopes  to  win  fame  and  foi - 
nine.     Quintard  thinks  her  Marjorit''- 
oompanjon,    for    the    girl    knows    hi  ; 
prejudice    against    young    women  ■i' 
wealth.    But  when  the  landlady  rudelv 
ends  their  secret  and  innocent  mectin;: 
.and    shatters   their    budding  romance, 
the  identity  of  his  benefactor  is  neces-  ] 
rarily  disclosed.    As  in  most  fairy  tales.  I 
however,  there  is  a  happy  ending.  I 
The  two  leading  characters,  Marjorio 
Caner  and  Anthony  Quintaid,  are  capl- 
''II-   :  l-'w,i    )  Fosi_,:-r   niHl  M.-. 
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a  Foster  ts  cxofUomly 
••  iho  pan.    She  ivn. 
tly,  wlih  genuine 
!iy.   Sho  does  not  . 
i  .1  boyish  poot.    He  ^ 
lolo    wltli    ririiiaiitio  fervor 

:        ^   ,-.f   spirit.     Kxcell- lit. 

Mlrolls  of  Reslnnld 
and  Impo.cuHions 
:!t's   hand    who  con- 
a  llto  of  travel  and  Iu^.^iry 


-.1  liny    ill.  u'.i  a 

t  niL-  hiatus  with  an  acrobatic 
ii'-js  .Tmu;<li)t.'.    A  baby  cli'r'hant 
■  1.1  II  I'lun  Chin  01-  Toto?— and  h  baby 
I'Oon.  If  such  .-i  creature  e.\lstf!,  r«;- 
.■  .ilert  the  first  les.sonji  In  circus  traln- 
iag;  Chiirlcs  T.  Aldrlcli.  aa  "Some  De- 
tective."  made  a.stounding  change.-i  of 
moustacliea  and  cloth^nis.  and  did  not 
have  one  funny  line:  and  Mr.  Will.';,  men- 
(tioned  above,  did  ;ill  that  was  pos.slble 
i;to  belittle  hl.s  reputation  as  a  fun-mak- I 
jOr.    There  waa  the  usual  Hippodrome! 
by  her  fortune.    Mr.  Bacon 4tenor  and  the  usual  Hippodrome  primal 
iliig    and    lifelike    hb    Jerrytdonna.    Lou  Aairer  also  had  a  place  on 
tlisa  Kla:l  pla'  '  'i  the  virnrrof the  program,  thouBh  even  last  night's  | 
;i  'lience  could  scarcely  6ee  why.  | 

UtORGE  WHITE  AND  LUCILE  ' 
CAVANAGH  MAKE  HIT 

Please    Keith's    Theatre  Audience, 
with   Graceful  Dancing. 
George  AVhltc  and  Lucile  Cavanagrh. , 
In  a  1910  presentation  of  songs,  dances 
and  frowns,  came  to  B.  R  Keith's  Thea- | 
tro  thl.s  week  for  the  first  time.  They 
I  rin?  to  Boston  dances  that  have  never 
before  been  seen  and  their  own  original 
interpretation  of  ."several  of  the  latest 
dance  hits.    Ml.ss  Cavanap;h's  costumes 
In  the  dances  are  striking.      In  "La 
Danso  de  L' Apache  Amerlcalne,"  and 
the   Hawaiian   Hula   Hula  dances  her 
costumes  are  original  in  the  e.'ctreme. 
Pivlngr  fiee  play  to  Iier  limbs  and  at 
the  same  time  closely  following  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  dances.     They  arc 
graceful  dancers. 

■  .Robert  T.  Halne.'s  and  Company  In  a 
one  act  comedy.  "Knter— A  Stranger." 
al80  come  to  Keith's  this  week  for 
■the  nr.'st  time.  Mr.  Haine."",  as  Courtis 
Rrent.  has  a  difficult  bit  of  acting  ar- 
Ustlcaliy  done. 

BeatriVc  Herford  brings  this  week  a 
new  rcpeitoire  of  characterizations 
which  have  the  dash  of  novelty  added  to 
her  own  ini'nitable  m.Tnner  of  pre.oent- 
Ing  tliem.  She  wa.s  given  an  ovation  at 
yesterday's  performances.  Harry  Tighe 
and  Sylvia  Jason  return  again  this  week 
in  a  new  set  of  sonss  and  dialogue  that 
made  a  hit  with  jcvterday  s  audiences. 

Others  who  make  this  week's  bill  one 
of  the  hPM  of  tbe  present  .season  are 
the  Sylphlde  Sisters  in  an  aerial  per- 
formance wlicroln  .strong  jaws  plav  a 
most  important  part;  the  Saxo  Sextette, 
.■saxophone  players:  Van  and  Belle, 
throwers  of  Australian  boomerang; 
Tom  Smith  and  Ralph  Austin  here  for 
the  lirst  lime  together,  in  '  a  funrv 
novelty  singing  and  dancing  act.  and 
■^the  Danube  Quartette,  horizontal  bar 
athletes. 

In  the  News  Pictorial,  moving  pictures 
of  the  dra.gging  of  JJoston  harbor  for  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunates  whose  lives 
were  .snuffed  out  when  a  Boston  Ele- 
\.itc.)  i-r,nr  ■  car  dK*ed  Into  Fort  Point 
■^ction  day  are  shown. 


."TucresBfuUjr.    Mr.  Lane  •  * 

■  n  .)h|<»  .1.1  the  friendlv 

•  rgK  audience  un..;  t  ii.  1...  Kiaii.-. 

THEHiPPODROME 

BO.=!T0N  OPER.V  HOUSE— "Hip- j 
;!ip-Hooiay.  '  Charles  Dillingham's | 
New  York  Hippodrome  spectacle  ill 
".vo  acts:  staged  hy  R.  H.  Burnslde;  | 
Ivrirs  hy  John  L.  Golden;  music  by 
l^aymoiid  Hubbell.  First  time  in! 
lioston. 

The  Hippodrome  in  New  York,  since 
!lic  days  of  Thompson  and  Dundy,  has] 
l  een  one  of  the  show  places  of  that  j 
f-.iteway  to  the  East.    In  the  original  j 
was  a  tremendous  novelty;  even  In  | 
t!ie  regime  of  the  Shuberts  it  had  Its  | 
:  ludable  productions,  though  even  those 
i.stute  stage  manipulators  could  not  see 
ihelr  way  clear  to  continue  after  a  suc- 
cession of  losing  seasons.  When  Charles 
n.  Dillingham  took  the  "elephant."  it 
v-as  assumed  that  his  magkal  touch 
■vould  bring  the  net  profit  which  his 
predecessors  had  been  unable  to  con- 

•  iro  up.  Possibly  Mr.  Dillingham  did 
succeed  In  New  York,  where  his  more 
'  tmservative  fellows  had  failed.  Cei» 
lainly  he  stands  to  lose  on  the  road 
whatever  he  picked  up  In  the  season 
of  1315-16.  if  last  night's  audience  and 
a.st  night's  performance  n^ke  any 
basis  for  intelligent  e.stlmates. 

The  first  unassailable  premise  Is  that- 
the  New  York  Hippodrome  show  can- 
not to  be  moved  even  to  Boston.  Over 
(here,  with  a  stage  twice  as  large  as 
ih.it  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  and  an 
auditorium  also  twice  as  large,  condi- 
tions arc  different.  The  depth  of  stage 
jnav  be  only  a  little  larger,  but  the 
•vldth  is  tremendous.  Also,  the  auditori- 
um was  built  to  match,  so  that  while 
not  more  than  the  average  number  t>r 
theatre  rows  in  depth  the  width  is  sucii 
:is  to  bring  every  auditor  within  intimate 
reach  of  the  singers  and  player.-s.  Even 
ihen.  however,  those  who  who  had  r>rin- 
cipal  parts  in  the  New  York  produc- 

•  ;onB  were  wont  to  shout  their  lines  ami 
■.erses.  Possibly  that  i.s  why  Nat  M. 
WiWn  strained  his  lungs  and  his  humor 
•o  the  bursting  point  last  night.  If  Mr. 
Wills  had  only  realized  that  by  using 
his  natural  voice  ho  might  have  reached 
all  of  his  audience  even  as  at  Keith's 
Theatre,  a  model  in  Its  way,  he  might 
liavo  been  less  tiresome.  That,  however, 
is  a  very  thin  premise. 

The  point  is.  that  the  original  Hippo- 
drome show  was  and  siiould  be  one  of 
Tremendous  scale.  One  misses  the  vast 
tank,  wherein  plunging  horses  and 
tntmpeting  elephants  disported.  Like- 
wise one  sigh.s  regretfully  for  the  beau- 
teous sirens  who  sank  below  the  water's 
depths  and  emerged  gracefully,  to  ogle 
•rom  the  foots  the  gentlemen  of  the 
lirst  rows.  Also  the  wonderful  stage 
mechanisms,  like  the  big  river  boat 
;e.avlng  the  cotton  laden  piers  of  New 

■  Orleans,  Qiid  the  battleships  central  In 
a  scene  of  realistic  bombardment.  The 
old  davs  seem  to  have  passed.  Now 
wo  view  only  gorgeous  back  drops  and 
i'»it.itlnif' acts  "in  on^." 

-     .  ;     '!y  Mr.  Dillingham  has  shown 
:"new  ideas.    His  "Toyland  in 

•  ,.  /.  .  ■  done  by  Homer  Emens,  has 
mi!i)-nso  possibilities,  when  the  stage 
bands  learn  how  to  pull  all  the  strings. 
[I  l«  EUggestlge  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,  ' 
•Babes  In  Toyland,"  and  other  agree- 
.Tble     dl\erslons.      The     "Laflder  of 

.   .  s."    in    which    man;.-   pretty  girls 
rose  bedecked  trelli-ies  to  ascend^- 
'.r.-hestral  climaxes.  Is  exceptionally 
allractlve.  ,  ,  , 

It  is  not  until  Sousa  and  his  band  ap- 
pear, however,  that  Uie  audience  sits 
up.  Here  is  something  popular,  some- 
rhing  of  known  worth.  To  be  sure,  the 
•lions  are  limited,  and  the  men 
;  as  if  about  to  be  dlsmis.sod  alter 
ucert  in  the  village  sciuare.  Hut  it 
.s  .-;ousa,  with  the  old  Sotisa  swing  and 
rhythm  and  bang,  and  -It  helps  Im- 
mensely to  pave  the  way  for  the  real 
.•Umax  of  the  big  show,  "Flirting  at  St. 
MoriU,"  with  Charlotte  as  the  principal 
dancer  on  skates.  This  scene,  the  final, 
13  a  genuine  novelty  to  Boston.  The 
setting  tvplfles  St.  Moi-itz  In  the  Enga- 
dlne  Switzerland.  The  stage  frgnt  la 
i.  ed.'  And  hen^  .Johann  Worm  and  Rosa 
Gebauer,  Paul  Wilson  and  Clare  Cassel 
and  .^ames  Marseilles  show  what  can  be 
accompllshefl  artistically  and  comically 
on  stage  i<-e  before  Charlot'e  herself,  the 
Pavlova' of  the  fiteel  shoes  nppears.  Her 
p.  1  formance  is  one  of  rf.  •viible  vlr- 
t  ■  .=Uy.    I'os.Hibly  it  save  '  >  ■ 


SCOTCH  PIANIST  MAKES 
FIRST  BOSTON  APPEARANCE 

James  Friskin   Plays  Conservative 
and  Formidable  Program. 

James  Friskin,  pianist,  was  heard 
last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  It  was  his 
first  appearance  In  Boston.  His  pro- 
gram wag  as  follows:  Bach,  Italian 
Concerto;  Friskin.  .Sonata  in  A  minor; 
Brahms.  Ballade  in  G  minor,  op.  IIS,  No. 
8;  Intermezzo  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  117. 
No.  2;  Capriccio  in  C  major,  op.  76,  No. 
8:  Intermezzi.  E  flat  minor,  op.  lis. 
No.  6;  C  i^ajor  op.  119.  No.  3;  B  flat 
major,  op.  76,  No.  4;  Chopin.  Nocturne 
B  flat  major,  op.  55,  No.  ;;;  Barcarolle; 
Beethoven  Sonata  in  A  flat  major, 
op.  110. 

Mr.  Friskin  wa.s  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1886.  He  studied  the  piano  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  from  1900  to  1907.  In  London 
he  taught,  played,  and  composed  until 
1914  when  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  invited 
him  to  come  to  New  York  where  he  no%v 
teaches.  He  has  composed  much  cham- 
ber music,  two  piano  quintets,  a  piano 
trio,  sonatas,  etc. 

His  program  might  be  described  as 
conservative  and  formidable.  Few 
pianists  w.mid  have  the  courage  to  end 
a  concert  with  one  of  Beethoven's  last 
sonatas.  (It  might  be  added  that  few 
audiences  would  be  in  a  proper  mood 
for  hearing  a  sonata  at  the  end  of  a 
concert.) 

Mr.  Friskin  has  a  fairly  developed 
technic.  As  an  interpreter  he  showed 
little  individuality.  His  playing  as  a; 
rule   v.-as  colorlc.*;;;. 


^••'.ve  ),<■)    rv  H.-il. 
wtt  wern  informed  b.\  .i 
th.il,  althotlgh  Miss  Nash's 
1  II  M  y  rich,  she  was  unwilling  to 

live  a  f::volotis  life  and  therefore  had 
]  devoted  1)  I.--.  !;  to  tlie  piano.    There  are 
j  many  dau  .;litcrs  of  rich  parents  who  do 
!  not  "frivol."   but  they  find  other  out- 
j  letj  for  "their  vltalit.v  than   the  piano. 
Some  are  liitcr;:sted  in  charitable  work; 
some  are  now  busied  in  aiding  the  allies 
In  one  wjiy  or  .mother;  others  are  con- 
I  ccrned  with  social  and  economic  ques- 
j  tlons.  or  take  a  course  at  a  woman's 
college. 

I    The  lover  of  music  when  he  goes  Into 

I  a  concert  hall  does  not  ask  the  di  <  v 
keeper  or  the  u.sher  whether  the  par 

I  of  the  singer  or  pianist  dine  on  sti 
meats  and  clarets  and  oat  strawbc 
out  of  senson,  or  whether  they  ni 
tain  life  on  a  diet  of  potatoes  or  < 
meal  .-ind  crackers.    His  ^nly  quesii.in 
is:    Can  she  sing?    Can  she  play  tin 

I  pla^oT 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  pl;n 
I  or  singer  is  foolishly  advertised  ii 
not  her  fault,  but  the  press  agent  is 
I  biame.    A  press  agent  is  not  a.  mlnd- 
re,ader  when   facts  are   concerned.  A 
word   from    the   person   he   repiesentg  V,. 
would  check  his  exuberant  rhetoric. 

Now  Miss  Nash  at  present  is  not  ready 
for  concert  work.    She  played  the  pieces 
b.v  Chot)lit  and  Rachm.anlnoff's  PrcUuI'" 
!i8  any  young  girl  who  has  practiced  1 
diligently  tli.nt  she  might  give  pleatuK-e  [ 
to  her  friends  In  a  parlor.    She  has  ac-  i 
quired  a  certain  mechanical  proficiency,  j 
as    was   seen    in   her   performajiice    of  I 
Bach's    Fantasy    and    li^igue;    yet  I' 
technic  In  the  pieces  by  Chopin  was 
well  grounded,  and  there  was  at  tin 
hesitation  when  there  should  have  b 
fluency.    It  w.as  as  an  Interpreter  il 
Miss  Nash  chiefly  d'.sappointed.  Tli' 
was  no  Individuality  in  her  concep'.i 
nor  was  there  a  firm  rrrasp  of  the  c 
posers'  Intentions.    Tlicre  was  a  Lack 
rhythmic  feeling,  a  niisaue  of  the  tei^ 
rubato  In  the  pieces  by  Chopin. 

No   one    wishes    to    discourage  Mis, 
Na'sh.       She  has  an  agreeable  touch,  ' 
strength  enough,  a  pleasing  personallt-  i 
It  would  be  wise  on  her  part  to  refr.nn  ' 
from  playing  In  concert  halls  for  a  fp-v 
years;  to  acquit  9  .a  more  solid  mechr,  n  , 
Ism;  and  above  all  to  hear  with  recepiii 
and  critical  ears  the  playing  of  pianis:.>!  i 
who  are   interpreters  and  not  merely 
players  of  the  piano. 


Leon  Gorodetzky,  violinist,  and  Clin- 
ton Jonas,  pianist,  of  this  city,  gave  a 
!  concert  last  even'ng  In   Steinert  Hall. 

Their  program  was  as  follows :  Leonide 
•  Nicolaleff,  sonata  In  G  minor,  op.  11  ; 
Cesar  Franck,  sonata  in  A  major;  Gricr 
sonata  In  C  minor,  op.  45.  The  son 
by  Klcoi'aieff  was  played  here  for  tli 
first  time.  It  is  amiable  and  pleaslns 
rather  than  deeply  emotional  or  tech- 
nically complicated.  Tlie  first  movement 
'  is  freely  constructed,  and  is  the  best  of 
j  the  three.  The  first  theme,  which  dom- 
j  inates  the  movement,  has  a  decided  char- 
acter that  Is  lacking  In  the  other  motivi  j 
though  in  this  movement  there  la  a 
suave  song  of  which  little  or  no  use  is 
afterwards  made.  The  second  movement 
is  In  the  form  of  an  aria,  with  a  pretty 
sentiment.  The  finale  is  more  or  less  in 
dance  form.  Not  conspicuous  In  any  way, 
it  puts  an  audience  In  good  humor. 
The  composer  Is  presumably  a  Russian 
we  are  Informed  that  Nicolaleff  Is 
eoinnion  nr^me  ;  but  there  is  little  of  Slav 
feeling  .or  expression  In  the  music.  In 
the  finale  there  are  /ome  suggestions  of 
Tschalkowsky's  mannerisms. 

The  sonata  was  well  played.  Mr. 
Gorodetzsky's  tone  Is  full  and  warm.  In 
lyric  measures  he  plays  with  feeling  and 
abstains  from  sentlmentalism.  In  pas- 
sage work  he  plays  clearly  an  1,  when 
the  occasion  demands,  with  spirit.  Mr. 
Jonas  wa-"<  fully  In  frj-mpathv  with  him 


We  Khn-..  i.  : , .  ,  .,  ■■•■I  p.  .'I.  ■ 
esting  expatialiou  to  tlioee  whuse  brains  ii" 
high-pressure  steam  engines  for  spiDnIn);  prosr 
liy  the  fiirloui;,  to  be  trumpeted  in  pairl-foij 
paragraphs  in  the  quack's  corner  of  iievvs^ 
papers:  modern  literature  haying  attuinel  tlia 
honorable  distlnctloa  of  sharing  with  blackln;!^ 
■ind  Macassar  oil  tbe  space  which  used  to  li« 
moiiopollzi'U  by  razor  strops  and  the  lottevyj 
n'iiereb.T  that  very  enlightened  community,  tliu 
reading  public,  is  tricked  into  the  perusal  oO 
'utocb  exemplary  nonsense.  i- 
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By  PHILIP 

MisS'  Frances  Nash 
recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  after-i 
noon.  She  played  here  for  .the  first 
time.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
Bacli.  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue :' 
Chopin.  Impromptu  No.  3.  op.  51,  Noc- 
turne. No.  2  OP.  62;  Ballade  in  A  flat 
major;  Rachmaninoff.  Prelude  No.  6. 
op.  23;  Cyril  Scott.  Lento,  op.  35;  Sapell- 
nikoff.  banse  6p3  Elves;  Dvorak,  On  the 
Holy  Mount;  Paint-Saens.  Study  in  the 
form   of  a   waltz:   Liszt.   Etude   in  D- 


Reading 

day,  we  came  across  this  sentence :  "III 
the  city  of  .\lbany  possesses  one  distincJ 
tion  over  any  other  habitable  locality 
the  peel   of  this  terrestrial  orange 
ours,  it  is  that  of  demanding  the  veryj 
liighest  development  of  especial  social  , 
genius  to  render  tolerable  to  familiar 
guest   or  stranger   one   hour's  sojourrj, 
within  its  corporate  dulness."   The  giba- 
was  uncalled  for.    We  lived  in  Albany], 
for  eight  or  nine  years, and  they 'werd' 
fat-tteshed  and  well-favored.    It's  tru^.j 
that   the  Albanians  eared   little  about) 
literature,    painting,    music,    but  theirl 
dinners  were  substantial  and  their  high 
.  leas  on  Sunday  nights  were  long  to  1" 
I  retnembered.    In  this  country  there  :^ 
I  no  mutton  like  the  Helderberg  mullcn 
The  oysters  at.Keeler's  and  Jo  Walter  s 
'  were  almost  as  good  as  those  found  :> ' 
,,' Norfolk,  Va.   There  was  a  famous  lillle 
?  eating  house  in  Maid^  Lane  kept  i  v 
.■■»<.ne  Charle.^  Fairfield.  R.   I.   P.  Tbe 
Delavan  House  was  famous  for  its  frc<' 
lunch.   The  late  Anthony  Ejrady  of  New 
York  once  kept  the  bar  there— thi.s  is 
now  a  legend— then  a  little  tea  store  in 
South    r.  M-!    -!v,-ct.   before   be     •enl    t  I 
New  V 


decanters  on   the  sideboard,  and  Uitrc 
were  some  houses  with  deep  and  well- 
stocked    cellars.     The   market   men  in 
State  street  would  drink  long  draughts, 
of  old  ale  or  hard  cider,  at  5  and  6i 
o'clock  In  the  morning  at  Pike  and  Cap-! 
ron's,  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter's  Church.: 
All  this  was  between  30  and  40  years! 
ago,     when     Rosa     Leland  succeeded 
Johnny  Albaugh  as  manaSrer  of  the  lead-| 
Ing  theatre  and  Ada  Rehan  was  playing 
Desdemona  with  black  hair  and  with  her; 
own  name  on  the  bill.  We  are  told  that 
life  in  Albany  has  changed. 
This  slur  on  Albany  in  the  forgotten 
I'lvel  led  us  to  think  on  the  unfair  at- 
ude    of    one   city    towards  another.^ 
>  ro  was  an  Albanian  in  the  happyl 
s  who  was  obliged  now  and  then  I" 
it  Schenectady.    As  soon  as  his  biisi 
was  over  he  went  to  a  hotel  ne.ii 
•  >i  ■  railway  station,  undressed  and  got 
r.io  bed.  Icnving  word  to  be  c.illcd  in 
lie  tov  the  lirst  train  homeward  bpund. 
IS  was  in  the  daytime.  The  landlord  at 
t  doubted  his  guest's  sanity,  as  soon 
IS  he  saw  that  he  was  not  overcome  by 
strong  waters.   The  Albanian  exidnined: 
"There's  nothing  else  to  do  in  this  hole." 

What  town  has  not  been  grossly 
abused  in  ancient  and  modern  times'.' 
Babylon  was  probably  a  busy,  thriving, 
well  governed,  reputable  city.  I'ossibly 
the  Inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  slandered  by  envious  neighbors. 
Does  any  one  really  believe  that  the 
women  of  Chicago  have  peculiarly  large 
feet?  Philadelphia  is  by  no  mejins  slow. 
How  Boston  has  been  ridiculed!  We 
I  '  k  up  a  history  of  music  Just  pub- 
!ied.    Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  contributes 

rbapter  o^i  nallonali.sm  and  modc'ii 
uiols.    He  speaks  of  Mr.  George  W.  | 
I  .dwick     having     "a    directness  of 
light,  a  humor,  and  a  power  of  sce- 
-   himself  as   others   see   him  th.il 
ick  more  of'London  or  Paris  Ih.iii 
Boston."    Listen  to  tliis:    "The  des- 
1  ate  spectacled  earnestness  of  th.ii 
\ii  tuous  town  Is  not  his.''    Mr.  Forsylli 
is  an  Englishman  who  has  been  eiUer- 
1  lined  here. 
W  hat  town,  what  village  has  escaped 
ilumny?    In  Orange  county.  Vt..  are 
ilie  villages  of  Chelsea  and  Tunbridf;e. 
>  no  night  in  the  Chelsea  store  a  man 
iiom   Tunbridge   drawled:     "Huh!  I'd 
ruther  be   the  meanest  man   in  Tun- 
bridge than  the  Jlkeliest  man  in  Chel- 
sea." To  which  a  Chelsea  man  replieil 
"Wall,  you've  got  your  druther."  Lool: 
at  Ray's  "Collection  of  English  Prov- 
..erbs."  one  of  the  early  editions,  or  Li' 
Koux  de  Lincy's  "Livre  des  Proverbcs 
Vrancais."  and  note  the  maiice  and  iin- 
iritableness  shown  towa:-d  unoffen<l- 
towns.    You   read  that  the  people 
Verdun  are  all  drones,  while  Jhe  in- 
habitants  of   Peronne   are  drunkards 
The  men   of   Durcslcy  were  notorious 
liars;  those  at  Tewksbury  were  accuse  i 
of  living  on    their   own  mustard-bai: 
and  having  "a  sad,  severe  and  terri< 
■■  luitenance";  those  of  Middlesex  wci' 
I  ic.vnish. 


A  Forgotten  Novel. 

"Avery  Glibun  '  is  a  strange  story  o 
life  in  and  near  New  York  in  the  days  of 
Pf.nff's  cellar  and  the  Kohemi  ms  of  the 
I  I  -ss,  although  it  was  published  in  ISl" 
\  !ien  man\'  of  these  Bohemians  ijvere 
<ie;)d.  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  (Robert  H. 
Xewell)  wrote  it  and  Introduced  some  of 
his  companion.';  as  characters.  Hardley 
(  liurch  was  undoubtedly  drawn  from 
llenrv  CHpp,  Jr.,  but  who  was  the  orig- 
inal of  Gen.  Cringer?  .\da  Clare,  writer 
and  actn^ss,  called  the  "Queen  of  the 
Bohemians,"  figures  in  the  book,  but  1.'= 
she  Newell's  Margaret  Dale,  the  ac- 
tress, or  lona  Hart,  the  authoress: 
Poor  Ada  Clare  died  horribly  of  hydro- 
phobia in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  four  years 
.ifter  the  publication  of  the  novel,  run- 
nin'g  about  her  chamber  on  all  fours, 
barking  and  snapping  and  begging  her 
attendants  to  kill  her.  Mullen  used  to 
draw  her  picture  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Will  the  history  of  these  years  in  New 
York  ever  be  written?    There  are  notes 
for  it  in  the  preface  of  Mr.  William  Win- 
ter to  the  writing^of  Fitz  James  O'Briert 
and  in  the  letters  ot  others  joined  to  the 
preface.     How    little    is    known  about 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr,"  except  that  he  had 
I  the  honor  of  being  a  husband  of  Adali 
!  Isaacs  Menken  for  a  short  time.  Yei 
!  the  name  of  "Orpheus  C.  KeiT"  in  the 
civil  war  was   known   throughout  the 
North.    "Avery  Glibun"  is  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  mystery,  melodrama,  realism  and 
Dickens. 

To  the  Point. 
He  was  a  very  dirty  little  boy.  so 
dirty.  Indeed,  that  his  condition  was 
discernible  by  smell  as  well  as  by  sight. 
His  tef^cher  felt  bound  to  communicate 
this  fact  to  his  mother,  and  strove  to 
rouse  that  person  to  a  sense  of  maternal 
duty.  But  the  mother  had  a  still  strong 
.  ;  sense  of  a  county  council  teacher's  duty, 
and.  while  admitting  the  allegation 
against  her  offspring,  replied:  "My  Ikcy 
:tin't  a  rose.  But  don't  smell  him— 
learn  him."— London  t>ally  Chronicle. 

YOUNgTtAI  IAN  PIANIST 
GIVES  EVENING  RECITAL 

Aurelio  Glornl.  pianist,  g.ave  a  reciCal 
last  evening  In  Jordan  TIall.  His  pi-o- 
gr.am  was  as  follows:  Bach.  Fantasi.a 
and  Fugue  In  A  minor;  Schumann, 
Etudes  Symphonlques:  Chopin.  Noc- 
turne. A  fi.1t,  op.  82,  No.  2,  Ballade  In 
V  major.  Pe1ier7o  In  C  sharp  inlnor: 
MnrDov    ■'     '      •  •  -e   -n  F   


|il..>n-  iJi,;v,  Gloriil,  '.■■uglioUa  <u.'C.jsa  'n 
■k  flat  (first  time);  Schubert-Taustg, 
"tfnrche  Militalrc. 

Toung  Mr.  Glornl  is  the  son  of  Carlo 
Olorni,  an  Italian  landscape  painter.  He 
bas  studied  with  Syambati,  Humper- 
(ilnck.  Biisonl.  Gabrilo\vit.sch  and  She- 
vliine.  Although  he  had  had  distin- 
u;uis!ied  teachers  the  young  man's  play- 
ing far  from  commands  serious  atten- 
tion. His  tone  Is  now  veiled,  now  brit- 
tle. His  technic  at  best  Is  but  respect- 
able. Th?  mechanical  demands  of  the 
mu.iic  so  absorb  his  attention  that  any 
attempt  at  interpretation  Is  labored.  His 
most  irritating  defect  Is  a  constant 
abuse  of  tempo-  rubato. 

If  he  wishes  to  play  In  public,  Mr. 
Glornl  should  devote  his  attention  to 
developing  his  sense  of  rhythm.  He 
should  consider  phrasing.  He  should 
cultivate  repose  and  permit  his  Imag- 
ination to  rule  Instead  of  pedantic 
methods.  A  friendly  audience  was  In- 
discriminate in  applause. 

BERNHARDT  CHARMING 

IN  MILITARY  PIECES 

Boston  admirers  of  JImc.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt were  given  another  opportunity  (o 
see,  last  evening,  at  the  HoUis  Street 
I  Theatre,  the  milltar.v  piece  which  sbi- 
i."?  including  In  her  repertoire  —  "iJu 
Thc.'itre  au  Champ  d'Honheur" — in  plao.' 
ct  her  announced  performance  of  the 
trial  scene  from  the  "Merchant  of 
\'enice"  In  which  she  plays  the  role  of 
Shylock. 

As  she  also  played  "L'Holocouste"  and 
the  two  clever  people  in  her  support,  M. 
Jean  Angelo  and  Mille.  Baujault,  re- 
peated the  little  comedy  called  "peace  at 
Home"  theie  was  only  time  for  her  to 
present  one  new  single-act  piece.  This 
was  "he  Vitrail,"  in  which  the  hero, 
Bertrand,  who  lias  returned  from  the. 
wars,  tests  the  lo\e  of  his  Violaine  and 
discovers  that  de.^pite  hjs  tale  of  bein;; 
Minded,  dismembered  and  made  leprou.^ 
he  still  will  welcome  him  as  a  life  part- 
ner. 

In  this,  as  in  the  otlter  plays  Tvhich 
she  has  adopted  for  her  repertoire  since  , 
her  own  dismemberment,  the  ^JJivine 
Parah  reveals  her  wonderful  ability  to 
make  an  audience  forget  that  she  does 
not  walk  about.  She  still  gives  all  that 
o  In  her  of  art  and  physical  and  mental 
iffort,  and  brings  her  audiences  to 
their  feet  with  "Braves"  because  they 
ave  been  made  to  feel  the  emotions 
she  portrays. 

Tor  the  matinee  today  the  announced 
alays  are  "Cleopatre."  "Rosalie,"  "Du 
Theatre  au  Champ  d'Honneur"  and  "Le 
Vitrail."  Those  announced  for  the  even- 
ng  performance  are  "Hecube."  "L.a 
;;hance  du  Marl,"'  "Jeanne  D'Arc"  and 
he  final  act  from  "Camille." 


"THE  OTHER  WOMAN" 

AT  CASTLE  SQUARE"! 

Drama  In  Four  Acts  by  i.em  Parker 
Given. 

<  ASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "That 
^1  her  Woman."  Drama  In  four  acta  by 
|  l*m  B.  Parker.  First  time  in  Boston. 

1    X<.wm[  Lawrence  Brooks 

'^.L/-  Marsha  Fred  Mathev 

"   Helena  Claire  Benedict 

^""^  Annie  Browning 

■Inch  to  Interest  the  modem  theatre- 
r  will  be  found  In  "That  Other  Worn- 
which    was    produced    at  the 
^.tle  Square  Theatre  on  Monday.  A 
Kband  falls  prey  to  a  designing  wom- 
In  the  first  act  husband  and  wife 
•  shown  In  their  home  with  the  hus- 
id  about  to  rise  In  the  world  and  to 
ome  the  head  of  a  great  corporation 
appreciate  or  understand 
wife  s  efforts  In  his  favor.  There  is 
r>.se  of  two  years.  At  the  beginning 
Ll  e  second  act  the  husband  Is  fast 
the   tolls  of   "that  other  woman." 
ohn  Stowe  thinks  he  has  risen  higher 
han  his  wife  can  rise,  so  he  seeks  an- 
ther helpmeet.  The  wife  makes  an  ef- 
ort  to  counteract  the  Influence  of  tlie 
ther  woman  and  she  finally  succeeds 
ho  Interest  of  the  audience  Is  held 

?'  come°dy.  ^ 
Miss  Benedict  is  a  fascinating  wife 
0  one  wonders  how  her  husband  could 
ave  strayed  from  his  fireside.  Mr 
urke  Is  a  sturdy  husband,  and  I^w 
v^e'iv  villain,  playg  eTfec- 

Next  week  "Gua  Hlirs  Follies  of  1917." 


ha\  c  loKl  something  of  tiioir  Ito^  or. 
S.*rdou'.><  drnms,  however,  loses  n?^e  of 
Its  dramatic  interest  by  being  fer&ight 
very  much  into  the  stmospheVey.-iy  the 
pre.sent,  and  the  audience  was  Jffild  at 
a  hii;h  pitch  of  interest. 

I.,ionel   Cbnister  as  Henry  Beauclerc 
and  Cameron  Matthews  as  Julian,  his 
brother,    .'ha  red    the   principal  honors. 
Leonard    ''raske,  played    the    part  of 
Count   Oiloff,  the  Itus.«lan   exlb'.  with 
restr.-iint,    and    Gladys    Morris   did  es- 
pecially  !:rood   worlc   .ts   the  subtle.  In- 
trlguin','   Itussian   spy.     Beatrice  Miller 
was  a  eh.nmin?  Dor.a,  .and  Leon  Gor- 1 
don.  as  .W'^ic  Fairl/ix',  mad'-  the  most  | 
of  the  comedy  of  his  few   lines.  The' 
other  memliers  of  the  oast  we:e:Mar- 
nuise  (le  r.'oiz.-irc.s,  I.sabei  Mcrson:  Mion. 
Elfzabeth  Merson;  B.-ifje.  .7.  r.-islc-i- AV.-st; 
M.  Slefoni.  Arthur  LieiinLs;  Lady  Henry 
Fairfa.x.     Jessamine     Xe\vcoml.)e;  An- 
loine.  s.  A.  Hendiy:  Baron  Stein,  Fred 
W.    Pormain,    and    Shcppard,    Leonard ; 
Grey.  ! 


TIO  XELLiSTS 

'  By  PHILIP  HALE.. 

There  were  two  violoncello  recitals 
yesterday  in  Jordan  Hall.    The  first, 
in  the  afternoon,  was  given  by  Miss 
BeatriOe  Harrison,  assisted  by  Clar- 
ence Adler  and  William  Red'dick,  pi- 
anists.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven,  sonata  in  A  major,  op.  69; 
Bach-Bernard,  three  chorales:  Ich 
ruf  zu  dir;   Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  | 
Nothen  sein,  mein  Seel;  erhebt  dem  1 
Herrn,   and   Finale;    Handel,  Sara- 
bande;  Haydn-Piatti,  Minuetto;  Cac- 1 
cini,  Amarilli;  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ori- j 
ental  love  song;    Schumann,  Eter- 1 
nlty;   Quilter,  To  Daisies;  Rachma- . 
ninoff,  sonata,  oj).  IS.  The  piano  parts 
of  the  sonatas  and  o£  the  transcrip- 
tions from  Bach's  organ  pieces  were 
played  by  Mr.  Adler.  1 
There  was  a  delicate  distinction  made 
on  ttie  program.    Mr.  Adler  was  charac- 
terized as  "pi.\nist."     Mr.  Reddick  was 
descrilied  as  "£(t  the  piano."    When  will 
this  vile  phrase  disappear?     ilr.  Adler 
was  also  "at  the  piano."    Mr.  Reddiek  is 
also  a  pianist.    The  two  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  manner  and  were  apparently 
in  a  state  oil  sobriety.    Neither  one  was 
under  the  piano  or  on  top  of  it.  Neither 
one  was  leaning  asainst  it. 

The   literature   of   the   violoncello  is 


the 
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HENRY  .JEWETT  PLAYERS 

PRESENT  "DIPLOMACY" 

S.ardou3  drama  of  political  intrigue 
"Diplomacy,"  opened  last  night  for^the 
week  at  the  Copley.Theatre.  The  Henry 
Jewett  Players,  who  have  so  success- 
fully revived  m.iny  of  the  famous  piays 
of  a  generation  past,  are  partlcul.arU 
happy  In  their  production  of  this  nWv 

The    plot.   Which    is   worked   out  by 
ri^-ans  of  clever  expedient.s.  is  full  nf 
t  -^.^e  situations.    Tn  these  piping  ti '  e° 
•yh.n  Russian  spies  and  Important  poN 


\ 


limited.  It  is  true  that  there  are  con- 
eertos  and  sonatas  and  variations  and 
what-not  in  the  catalogues  as  there  are 
many  boolcs  that  cannot  be  .iustly 
j  rlassed  under  the  head  of  literature. 
I  There  is  more  excuse  for  a  'cellist  to  in- 
dulge in  transcriptions  than  there  is  for 
a  violinist  or  a  pianist.  What  some 
I  might  call  the  serious  side  of  a  violon- 
cellist was  shown  yesterday  in  the  two 
sonatas  and  the  transcriptions  by  Bach  : 
but  it  might  be  questioned  whether  they 
gave  the  audience  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  beautiful  Saraband,  the  ornamented 
Minuetto.  the  pathetic  air  of  old  Caccini 
and  the  languorously  sensuous  song  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  There  are  memora- 
ble pages  in  Beethoven's  Sonata,  which 
.some  rhapsodist  has  said  was  written  | 
'between  .tears  and  grief."  a  fine-  1' 
sounding  phrase,  something  like  "the  I 
chronometer  of  God  never  errs"  In 
Mark  Twain's  story..  The  first  move- 
ment is  developed  at  such  length  that  it 
reminds  us  of  a  remark  attributed  to 
Debussy  when  a  quartet  by  Beethoven 
was  played  in  Paris.  He  turned  to  his 
neighbor  and  said  :  "Now  that 
themes  are  all  exposed.  Jet's  go  out. 
fellow  is  going  to  develop  them." 
the  Scherzo  is  in  the  most  individu.al 
vein  of  Beethoven.  No  one  else  would 
have  conceived  it.  Rachmaninoff's  son- 
ata was  first  played  here  11  veais  ago 
next  month  by  Arthur  Hadlev  and  Mrs 
j  Downer-Eaton. 

1     It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  and  see  Miss 
I  Harrison.     .She  respects  the  limitation, 
I  of  the  instrument.    She  is  content  with! 
I  being  a  woman.    She  does  not  attempt  j 
to  play  "like  f),  man."     To  use  a  sadivl 
j.-ibused   term  she  is  an  artist.  Whati 
she  does,  she  does  well,  technically  and  I 
I  a.s  an  interpreter.    Her  song  Is  emotion-  ! 
jal  but  not  sentimental.    Her  brilliance  j 
i.s  not  forced  or  too  deliberate.  Even 
I  with  a  violoncello  she  caught  the  spirit' 
;  of    various    periods    and    various' com- | 
i  pos'rs.    or  the  three  chorales.  "Ich  ruf' 
[  zu  dir"  was  inherently  the  most  effec-  I 
-five:  but  she  distingui.shed  between  the 
1  style  of  Bach  and  that  of  Handel;  be- I 
,  (ween  the  old-world  beauty  of  Caccini's 
'air   and   the   oriental   love-sickness  of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  \ 

i     .Toseph  Melkin  of  the  Symphony  Or-  I 

I  chf-sira  ga\  e  a  recital  last  night.  The! 
prcg;am   was  as   follows:     Eccles-Sal- j 
moil,  Sonata;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  27, 
No.  C:  Saint-.Saens,  Allegro,  appasslon- '> 
ato.   op.    4.3;   Tschaikowsky,   Variations  i 

lion  a  rococo  theme:  Bruch,  Kol  Nidrei;i 
Mall-.in,  Romance  sans  paroles,  Fileuse.  i 
.Solomon  Kccles,  bom   in   1618,  whose 
ane.-.stoi-.s  iiad  been  musicians  for  three 
genei-ations,  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
tlie  virginals  and  viol.s,  but  he  turned 

f  Quaker,  broke  his  instruments  and; 
liDiii'-rl   tlir-ni   wilh  his  music  hooks  on, 


.  -  .-Ml-  "Hill.  'He  men  bc'c-ime"^  a  shoe- 
maker, a  more  p*»ceful  and  perhaps  a 
more  useful  calling.    During  the  great , 
plague  he  attracted  attention  by  run-  | 
ninsr    naked    through    London's  streets 
with  a  brazier  of  burning  brlmstdne  on 
his  head.    He  went  to  the  West  Indies  1 
with  George  Fox  and  was  in  New  Eng- 
land  in  1672.     Sad  to  relate,  he  went; 
back  to  the  practice  of  music  before  he 
died.  I 
His  second  son,  Henry,  the  composer  1 
iof  the  sonata  played  last  iii     -.  was  a 
violinist  who,  thinking  he  was  not  ap- , 
preciated   in   England,   went   to  Paris, 
where  he  joined  the  King's  Band.  He 
published  there  12  solos  for  the  violin 
written  in  the  style  of  Corelli. 

The  Adagio  of  the  sonata,  admirably 
I  played  by  Mr.  Malkin,  has  the  beauty 
I  tliat  is  not  of  any  one  period.  The  first 
movement,  a  Grave,  has  not  so  great 
distinction.  The  Courante  is  matter-of- 
fact,  but  there  is  still  vitality  in  the 
final  movement. 

The  excellent  .I'lalities  of  Mr.  Malkin 
as  a  virtuoso  are  fully  recognized  here 
!  as  in  other  cities.    Last  night  he  was  in 
I  the  vein.    An  audience  of  good  size  ap- 
j  plauded  heartily. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  the  first  wom- 
an to  take  the  part  of  Shylock  on  the 
stage.  The  statement  is  not  true.  The 
part  of  Shylock  was  played  in  Boston 
by'  Mrs.  Lewis  during  the  season  of 
1835-6. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  "an  excellent  actress  and 
a  very  beautiful  woman,"  played  in  this 
country  the  parts  of  Shylock.  Othello, 
Romeo,  Richard  HI.,  'Vlrginius,  William 
Tell,  Don  Juan  (in  pantomime),  the 
Wild  Boy  of  Bohemia,  and  some  other 
male  parts.  Born  in  London,  she  died  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1855.  N.  M.  Lud- 
low in  his  entertaining  book,  "Dramatic 
Life  as  I  Found  It,"  speaks  of  her  en- 
gasement  at  St.  Louis  in  ISSS,  under  his 
management.  She  began  as  Bianca  in 
"Fazio."  after  which  she  danced  in  "La 
Sylphide."  "Then  came  a  series  of  mon- 
strosities, such  as  have  ever  been  objects 
of  disgust  to  me— male  characters  per- 
formed bv  a  female.  Here  is  a  list  en- 
acted by  Mrs.  Lewis  in  this  engagement, 
that  was  enough  to  make  the  departed 
aiithor  of  some  of  them,  as  it  were, 
■from  his  grave  rise  up,  a!nd  walk  like 
sprite  to  counternance  this  horror.'  •  "  * 
The  engagement  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  public  or  profitable  to  managers  or 

actress."  "  *  t  i 

Charlotte  Crampton,  born  at  Liouis- 
ville  Ky.,  died  there  in  1875.  In  1859 
she  plaved  Shylock  in  New  York.  Col. 
Brown  says  of  her:  "She  was  the  only 
woman  1  ever  saw  who  could  satisfac- 
torily impersonate  such  arduous  charac- 
ters as  Richard  III.,  lago,  Shylock  and 
Hamlet.  As  an  evidence  of  her  ver- 
satility I  may  say  that  slfc  acted  the 
three  characters  above  named,  to- 
gether with  Lady  Macbeth,  the  French 
Spy  and  Mazeppa  In  a  single  week.  •  •  • 
Sli'e  was  the  first  female  Mazeppa  m 
\merica.  She  was  petite,  with  an  ex- 
quisitelv  modelled  form,  a  brunette, 
wilh  a  "handsome  face.  She  possessed 
a  wonderfully  strong  and  sweet  voice. 
She  had  beeij  many  times  married.  "In 
the  civil  war  she  enlisted  as  a  vlvan- 
diere  in  a  Maryland  regiment,  com- 
forted wounded  soldiers,  and  walked 
from  Wheeling  to  Washington  to  ask 
a  favor  for  her  son  from  Lincoln.  She 
also  lectured— on  the  evUs  of  intem- 
perance. ,  , 
Mrs.  Macready  appeared  as  Shylock 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in 
1872.    She  then  gave  four  performances. 

To  S.  C.  A.  According  to  the  dic- 
tionary of  prize  winners  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  which  is  authoritative, 
I  (-ailed  Sarah)  Bernhardt  was 
t   Paris  Oct.  22,  1844. 


Agnes  Robertson. 

!As  the  World -Wags: 

I  An  unskilled,  reminiscent  pen  may 
serve  to  recall  pleasant  old  memories -to 
contemporaries,  but  it  is  a  presumption 
when  almost  "all,  all  are  gone"  to  try 
to  draw  a  picture  for  a  new  generation 
which  knew  not  the  same  delight  of  a 
:nii£r  past  youth.  Yet  tliere  is  a  strong 
impulse  to  seek  such  sympathy  as  a 
V.-ry  dear  recollection  may  possibly 
c\ni;e.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  readers 
,:,n  Diiderstand  the  charm  of  Agnes 
;;<,!..  rtsciii,  who  died  the  other  day  (R. 
■  I'  I  wlien  she  liist  came  to  Boston. 
I  nil-  (l.  cailent  critics  would  probably 
.  ill  ii  ■X'iclorian,"  an  attribute  tiieyde- 
I'^'il  t'l  attacli'to  all  that  is  pure,  lovely 
iiiil  of  good  repulo.  What  is  unsophis- j 
U'.atediis  reckoned  worthless  and  Agnes 

Rober''ison  waa  quite  unsophisticated,  j 

There  seemed  nothing  of  the  "art  of 
acting"  about  her.  Behind  the  foot- 
lights she  was  a  flower,  still  dewy.  Her 
fresh,  sweet  voice  carolling  before  her 
entrance  in  "Milly,  the  Maid  with  the 
Milking  Pail,"  or  "The  Bonnie  Fish 
Wife,"  took  the  hArer  right  out  of  the 
theatre  and  created  the  atmosphere  into 
wliich  she  came,  a  simple,  unconscious 
glM.  She  was  roguish,  mutinous,  yet 
tender  and  instantly  affected  to  sympa- 
thy and  pathos.  With  William  Warren, 
the  old  French  usher  in  "Parents  and 
Guardians,"  one  of  his  best  parts,  as 
Bob  Nettles  she  was  bewitching,  first 
the  teasing,  thoughtless  pupil,  then  con- 
verted in  a  flash  to  pity  and  affection 
for  the  patient,  persecuted  sufferer.  In 
the  boy's  part  or  as  the  opera  dancer 
in  the  "Young  Actress."  there  could  be 
no  thought  of  evil  such  as  lies  not  in 
.stage  character,  dress  or  action,  hut  in 
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a  "personal  and  often  intentional  ru?<;.  1 
Her  following  included  everybody.  Har-  I 
vard  students,  in  order  to  see  her  once 
or  twice,  pawned  their  good  clothes  and 
stayed  indoors  until  their  next  remit- 
tance   came.     But   gentle   women  and 
maidens  were  her  special  clientele  and 
she  was  made  a  pet  in  many  of  our 
best  houses  when  she  could  be  had.  She 
put  up  at  the  Tremont  and  it  was  the 
fortune  of  a  youth  who  succumbed  from 
!  the  first  to  her  witchery  to  have  as 
i  friends  a  young   Englishman   and  his 
j  wife  who  had  rooms  next  to  hers  and 
]  through    their    acquaintance  obtained 
'  that  friendship  which  lasted  for  years. 
There  was  many  a  romp  between  the 
two  childien— for  she  was   little  more 
than  a  child— and  her  dog,  in  the  long 
corridor  which  ran  to  Tremont  place. 
There  was  always  a  seat  for  him  close 
to  the  stage  both  thert  and  later— and 
long  after  Mrs.  Vincent  told  him  that 
he  was  called  by  Agnes  Robertson  her 
"boy-lover."   as  he  was  indeed  in  all 
innocent  devotion.   It  was  rumored  that 
Dion  Boucicault.  who  came  to  the  coun- 
try with  her  and  brought  some  letters 
to  literacy  people,  contemplating  a  lec- 
ture tour,  had  denied  his  marriage  re- 
gardless of  her  reputation  dike  Ah-a- 
ham  with  Sarah,  though  with  a  differ- 
ent motive)  and  he  stayed  at  a  different 
hotel,  thinking  his  plans  might  he  hin- 
dered if  an  actress  was  known  to  be  his 
wife.    But  his  lectures  were  not  suc- 
cessful, while  her  success  was  so  great 
tliat  It  became  his  Interest  to  join  forces 
openly  wUh  the  ''Fairy  Star."    It  was 
sa'd  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  natural 
son  of  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  and  that 
Agnes  had  been  a  bar-maid.    The  biog- 
raphies tell  another  story.    All  that  does 
not  matter,  but  the  truth  matters  very 
much  to  The  Old  'Un  that  the  thought  oV 
Agnes  Robertson  is  a  green  oasis  in 
memory,      associated      with  runnimi 
brooks,  smiling  fields,  wild  flowers,  the 
jsongs  of  birds  and  sparkling  sun.s'hine 
Of  how  many  actresses  then  or  now 
can  this  be  said'.'         THE  OLD  'UN 
Boston. 


:  Boucicault  was  in  all,  probability  the 
natural  son  of  Lardner.  For  an  analy- 
sis of  evidence  see  Mi-.  Townsend 
[Walsh's  "Career  of  Dion  Boucicault." 
i  published  by  the  Dunlap  Society.  Agnel 
i  Robertson  was  a  child  singer,  and  then 
Ian  actress  at  the  age  of  10  (1843).  When 
she  was  17,  she  was  at  Glasgow.  She 
.sang  in  a  Dublin  music  hail.  In  1851 
she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don with  Charles  Kean  ami  his  wife  as 
a  page.— Ed. 


Tini^LIS  STREET  THEATRE— Mme.  > 
.'~ar;ih  Bernhardt  and  her  company: 
"Heiube."  by  Maur-ce  Bernhardt  and 
Rene  Cha  Vance:  "Rosalie,"  by  Max 
Jfaurey;  "Jeaniie  d'Arc,"  by  Emile 
Moreau  and  "Camille"  by  Alexander 
IDumas  Flls. 

The  extraordinary  Slme.  Bernhardt 
yesterday  displayed  her  amazing  vitality 
and  powers  of  emotional  endurance  bv 
impersonating  six  sharply  contrasted 
characters. 

A.t  the  matinee  slie  appeared  as  Cleo- 
patra, as  Violaine.  the  mediaeval  heroine 
ot  Fauchois's  little  sketch.  "Le  Vitrail," 
and  as  Marc  Bertrand.  the  actor  turned 
soldier,  in  "From  the  Theatre  to  the 
Field  of  Honor."  In  tlie  evening  she 
played  Hecube,  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Ca- 
jmille. 

The  novelty  at  the  matinee  was  "Rosa- 
lie,"   an    amusing    farce,    involving  a 
highly  respectable  couple  and  a  refrac- 
tory maid  servant.    This  was  repeated 
in  the  evening.  , 
To  every  character  the  great  actress  1 
did   full  justice.-  Tliough  the  sketches  | 
and  acts  permit  ner  to  remain  .seated  . 
Of  reclining,   so  great  is  her  art  that: 
there  is  110  feeling  of  irrelevance.    Her  ■ 
voice  still  sounds  the  depth  of  every" 
emotion.    Her   facial  play  is  eloquent, 
her   every   gesture   significant.     .She  is 
stii;  supreme  in  the  expres.sion  of  affec- 

jtion,  whether  it  be  the  passion  of  Cleo- 
patra f.'r  Marc  Antony,  the  anguished 

1  maternity  of  Hecube,  the  sentiment  and 
pathos  of  Camille. 

In  the  death  scene  of  Dumas's  play, 
in  the  trial  scene  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc," 
as  in  the  otlier  pieces  in  whicli  she  ap- 

I  peared,  the  actress  moved  her  audiences 
deeply.     Her   flaming   patriotism  was 
echoed  in  the  lines  of  Marc  Bertrand, 
and  there  were  inspiring  moments  in  ^ 
"Hecube."  '  j 

The  supporting  company  Is  excellent,  i 
Mme.  Mea  was  capable  in  varied  roles,  i 
-\li—  Caubet  was  amusing  .and  mis-! 
cl'  M  i  ous  as  the  refractor.v  Rosalie.  Mr.  i 
Aii^elo  was  effective  as  Marc  .Antony,  j 
t-;erLrand  in  "Le  Vitrail,"  the  uuke  of ' 
i'edford  in  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  as  Ar-  j 
niand  Duval.  Miss  Mower,  who  before  |' 
each  piece  gives  its  contents  in  Erig-  j 
lish.  again  charmed  by  the  quality  of  • 
her  voice  and  diction.  j 
Tlie  plays  announced  for  this  afternoon  I 
are;  "f.^'HoIocauste."  "English  as  It's 
Spoken."    "From    the   Theatre    to  the 

'•  ]-"ield   of   Honor,"    "Le   Faux  Modele." 

'  Those  for  tonight:  "Hecube,"  "La  Paix 
i;'hez  Sol,"  trial  scene  from  "Merchar.t 
of  Venice."  and  "Camille." 
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ROSALIE  WIRTHLIN  IN  ; 
HER  FIRST  recital! 

Contralto    Heard    in    Steinert  Hall 
Yesterday  Afternoon. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

.  W'ir  llilin.  conli;illo,  K'l^'P  I 

■.1   hoio   yoslord'iV  aftii- 
t   Hull,     .\lis.-i  Kiln  Itiil- 
iii'd    hev.      Tho  proRrriiii 
:u<   liiMiiws:    IIan<lfI.   .-\h   niio  cnr; 
rilr.    Pnnzn;    K.    Piirrpll.  PasslriK^ 
.  ~.  Swpf^t  K;if'';  R:iclimanlnnff. 

or«rtnn<1:  Woli".  Crsanp  Wf-v- 
^.  Die  S'^nnerln;  Strauss.  Iluho; 
.-.  ole  und   HolmlicliP  .Xurrorflir-  ' 
Tietnlsot.  .\iiU  d'oto;  Oohnssy.  I-oj 
iMiire.     HfiKU     Soir;     R!ib.?y,     T' s  i 
s:  1,'haii.oson.  I.ps'  Papillons;  St.nib,  | 
ire    (iolificusr;    Cyril    Scott,    Tlie ' 
rescrii;  l^a  Korge.  i-ongin)?;  Ul.'ster 
dy.   Tlic    Next    Market    Day:    f)ld  ■ 
:.  Down  by  ll-.o  Sally  (i.nrdens:  Ger- 
I         Ro.ss,    I>  «n  in  Uii>  Desert. 
Ml.<s    Wirtlun.    a    church    singer    in  j 
N«\v    Turk,    who   has   given  concerts, 

voice    of    genuine  contralto 
.;r,.    Her  tonal  rangro  is  generous, 
the    contralto    quality    is  audible 


j  Mr.  Neal  Replies. 

I  Aa  U»«  VVorld  W.iBi': 

...  "While  c.^rllK-'Al  Scylbi  tl  :eu- 

■«nt  lo  wreck  bim 
ChuryMls  of  the  pen  i 
i-ulf  hlni  for  wh.at  he 
,In  th.inkint;  C.  J-  A 
e.illlng  attention  t  ".  li 
fiom  •■Blow  ye  v.Uids.' 
Btat'-  that  1  had  in  mine  th! 
ftr  at  least  ■•  nlniU.'.r  verst:  At  the 
but  my  version  was  clothed  ;n  Ian.iuae 
linrdly  miltahle  lor  iiubllcailon 


omlsfit-n?. 

.■,••1  -II' 


.\1 


:  rl 
:-.e. 


N/J  NlQie; 
Thy  l,ip.«; 
Woodman,  The 


and 


soiip,    AS  a  riattcr  of 
(leen  the  oi  islnnl 
in   ttckr -.'Wledriu'.i  Mr. 

riaTe, 


Ills; 


n;iUirally  coneludcU  that  it  wns  "ot  Pa'|, 
of  The  original  ' 
ifict.   1  U;.ve  iievoi 
s.  ng  In   print  .,  ,  v,  ■ 

WItherspbon'.'}  "ijroudsidc,  I  na 
..f  all.  to  thank  hini  for  enligbtenin,;  inc 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  -V/Hlloi  tne:  VVln- 
dMv-mind."  1  w-iK  under  the  lm;>res- 
.■^inn  that  it  was  much  older.  - 

No  doubt  the  orUinal  version  euDfored 
inanv  changes  at  (ho  h;vnds  of  It. vari- 
ous Interpretei-.s  but  the  ver.-ion  I  .sub- 
mitted, without  any  claims  to  authc-n- 
tjcltv.  waB  pubstnntiaily  fis  sun?  on  "the 
old  lardue  Irvine,"  and  the  ships  Mjic- 
ouarrle  and  port  Jackson,  where  it  en- 
Joved  at  that  lime  a  popularity  second 
to  none  both  in  the  foe  sle  and  In  the 
ai^prenticcs'  berth  abaft  the  "break-ol- 
fhe-poop."  It  may  be  that  "this  sonn 
probably  never  was  Kenerally  known 
among  sailors,"  although  I  have  heard 
iLsung  on  several  ships  iiml  In  various 
p^TtsoT^a*  throughout  the  world,  and 
am  not  eo  very  much  sui-pri.sed  to 


Ki..)iM-l.  : 

Song  ff.  Jo.. 

Tlie  'progi  ini  ■>  plefLslngrly  varied 
and  the  stns-  i  f  vi.i.  iitly  B:ave  pleasure 
to  a  vei*-  friendly  a-idienee  of  good  size. 
Ci  ilieism  of  lif-r  pi  i  forniance  would  be 
uiij'i.'it  ;»4Li'i'  iiicei  has  hardly  recov- 
cMfl  troiftaii    -:.i''k  of  yarynlUs. 

BERNHARDT  APPEARS  AS 
SHYLOCK  AT  THE  HOLLIS 

Ye.-iterday     afternoon     .Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt     appeared    as    Shylock  in 
the  trial  scene  from  "The  Merchant  of 
•  ■  •  — 

Venice"  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre 
The   skill    displayed    in   the  actres- 
make-up    heightened    the   illusion    an  l 
she  played  the  scene  with  much  autli 
orlty.  Her  Shylook  was  determined  in 
purpose,  savage  in  his  demonical  re- 
joicing over  his  expected  revenge,  pa- 1 
thetlc  In  his  outburst  of  Impotent  rage 
when  defeated,     ^^me.   Bernhardt  was 
also  .seen  a.s  .leanne  d'.Arc  and  Carallle. 
while"   the     little     farce.     "Peace  at 
Home,"  completed  the  program. 


ighout.  Although  it  is  well  suited  jjgani'  orils»  shoio  origin,  rememberlns 
heroic  music— she  sang  the  air  of  j  that  It  an  established  fact  that  mod- 
ern sea  songs  are  products,  bror^dly- 
speaking,  of  tho  comic  operas  and  the! 
vaudeville  stage,  losing  thereby  the 
i?haracterlslie  spirit  und  savor  of  th. 
"old  salt."  and  tran-sforming  the  old- 
time  sailor  into  more  ov  less  of  a  the- 
ilrical  charaeter. 

Tho  "old  barquo  Irvine,"  CdO  tonn,  w,--.i 
-nanned  by  a  line  crew,  as  crews  go,  tin.  . 
Greater  proportion   of  whom  had  fol- 
'.wcU  the  sea  since  boyhood.  Her  fuU 
plement  included  captain,  two  mates, •! 
m,  stewarrj.  "chips,"  "sails."  coo!<. 
,Rht  seainen  and  four  apprentice^  Hi' 
.-.tter  rating  by  ."ervlce  as  third  to  tiflii 
oyagers,    and    one    boy.    the  ships 
Peggy,"  and  even  he  was  no  grcen- 
loni.  "consequently   Atr.  AVitherspoon'.'^ 
iistnuatioii  "|!oe6  a  befging." 
Hull,  Nov.  i:i.  FRED  O.  NEAL. 

j>_  g.— peihup.s  the  following,  which  I 
lave  heard  sung  at  .sea,  Is  a  variation 
)f  "SlapandergoSheka.": 
3h!  woman  liave  you  got  a  daugbtci  to'tla*! 
Bnapoo,  Siupoo- 


ndel    in    the    grand    manner— It  is 
xible  and  well  controlled,  so  tha^:  in 
L'lit   and    tripping    measures,    as  in 
!    rante's   "Danza."   or  in   lyric  pa.^s- 
■<>  of  Intimate  sentient,   it  serves 
ily  in   the  expression  of  gaiety  or 
nilerne.ss. 

ilut  voice,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  at- 
tributed to  Rossini,   is  not  everything. 
Men  and  women   with   inferior  voices 
e    given    pleasure    as    i  iiterpreters.  j 
•inaatic  or  lyrle.    Miss  Wiifhin's  pro- 
un  was  one  that  put  her  to  the  test.  | 
r  re  were   songs   of  various  periods; 
1  various  styles,    .'ihe  a<Tiuitted  her- 
f  well,    voicing  tlie   different  sonti- 

•  nts  and  emotions,  estal^lishing  the 
-ired  mood.  TJiere  might  have  been 
I  lieter  intensity  in  "Le  Chevelure."  a 
'tie  and  restrained  sensuousness. 
f  as  a  rule  the, singer  caught  the 
ii  it  of  each  song. 

'.  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  simple 

I  beautiful  song  of  the  son  of  the 

•  at  Purcell— did  Edward  write 
■KTs?— and  the  more  artificial  one  of' 
^bert  Jones,  the  virtuoso  lutinist, 
pecially  as  Miss  Wlrthlin's  enuncia- 

II  of  the  English  words  was  uncom-i 
inly  distinct.  The  chosen  sotjg  ofj 
ichmaninoff  is  not  one  of  his  best,] 
>l  Strauss'a  "Ruhe  Meine  Seele"  Js^ 

'  rdly  worth  while. 


omf 
'osun. 


1,-rt  f'.i-  uiitu^  iiij:  Ijor; 
ire  of  tilr^iUK  lag  liiT; 
:  ,  l>jtttt  lier; 
l>uij.<i  v>  sbatter  b«r: 
"buc:^  to  spitter  her; 


te  c*">k  kut>\vn  by  groahiutn 


on:  «omiu  have  tl.u  got  a  ilaiughter  8Q  fiuc? 

Oil!  ttoinin  buvc  you  pit  a  <laiigM<n-  bo  fine. 
To  be  siHlrea  to  a  sullor  In  his  i.rltup, 
i    Eiuapoo,  kyettt,  k.vaii,  kjcla,  siiaixjo. 

Oil,  yes,  I've  n  daughter,  but  she's  too  young. 

i      'Snaiioo.  Snapoo.  A  ^  .    ^  -  

Oh.  y<».  I  vi)  a  d.iusbter,  but'fhe  s  too  young, 

Snapoo.  Siiipf'o. 
(Ml   ves.  I'vt  a  daughter,  but  she  6  loo  young 
T'l  ho  RpM'eil  to  you.  you  sou-of-a-jOin. 
Snapoy,  kv.  ta.  kvaii,  lr>eta,  suapoo.  ■ 
Etc. 


N. 


Ropes,  Lines.  Chanties. 

-  the  Vurld  Wacs: 

rfoniellmes  I  read  the  World  Wags' 
I  ilclas.    Anything  n.iullcal   holds  my 
'lentlon.  Of  tho  ISth  Nov.  Issue  I  have 
1  say:  the  chanty  with  ehorus  "f^lap-i 
•      'lalHk.a"  wc  used  lo    render  it 
".■*nap  po  snap  peti-r  (llanter  go 
!■  snap  po."  The  words  of  the  solo 
nil  chanties  were  mostly  made  up  or 
uprovlsef'..  mostly  .-id  hits  on  nmlters 
rtainlng  to  tlie  ship,  officers  and  crew, 
iiereforc  there  is  much  chance  tu  differ 
•  Tfrltlnsr  of  such. 

I  1  his  nam''  was  Ttl 
'  ih't  r**'i  Iti  mp  <». 
.  jiatherlnp  swill. 
-       -  .         ,  in't  you  111  me  <' 
Chorus; 

Mm.-'  vytt^^m  wf»r.  mar.  he  moiv  It^. 
■■:  PoniailUaio  nip  cat  e«np  Lot,. 

■  niuktum,  hliiktiira.  rtlnktui. 
I  •■'.ly.  i-an't  you  Kl  ine  O. 

j    L>.  K  s"  fiuestlo.n  about  ror 
les  u«ed  to  he, asked  a.s,  a 
!•?  time  of  hemp  and  Manila  : 
'  standlni,-  rigging  today  is  sieel  ■.. n  . 
!ia  correct  answer  as  {;lven  then  wn.-, 
r    root  rope,  man  rope,  bucket  rop-? 
leel  rope.   litit  correctly  speaUintf 
."in-i-ver  wn.s  wrong.  A  f  i:ll-r;.^ged 
•  >£<,  and  If  you  would  l>y 
rc.pes  I  ii'l  as  one  Ihei  .• 
I  i'-i.   Hopes  enO,  the  ii.- 
:n  used  i"r  flogging,  -wa:?  usi'..->  i 
on  made  of  tlireo  pieces  of  r  >  - 
:tT  about  15  or     inches  '.ens;.  'I'l 
n^r^r  ends,  three  or  forr  In.'h'  - 
ound  together  with  a  service  •;' 
ui.r.e.    The  loo.se  enri'i  werij  Icnotte  l 
I  itI;  n  wall. 
I  noticed  the  article  about  Mr.'*.  Tump- 
ins  and  Mr.   BaUiabees  birlhdav.  It 
quit'^  Interesting.   April  13th  last  wa;- 
i.iy        birthday.    I  hope  I  am  not  th.> 
■  niv  one  living  who  saw  Forrest.  Coot li.  ' 
lavenporl.  Wheatley  and  WaMach  siU  ? 
n  the  fitage  together  playln?  f  >r  a  beii- ' 
.  t.  PR.  W.  B-  CRO'  KEiT.  | 


Legal  Burning. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  the  burning  o£  Plnllls 
in  1755,  Di'.  William  Allen  remarked 
in  his  Memoir  of  Dr.  Codman.  as  quoted 
in  todav'a  Herald,  that  "it  has  been 
said  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  country  of  thttt 
method  of.  punishment  under  authority 
of  the  law."  This  notion  iii  an  alto- 
gether mistaken  one.  There  were  cases 
in  Massachusetts  in  1681;  In  Ne^v  \ork 
in  17(18.  1712.  I'-ll,  1775;  in  .Vew  Jersey 
In  1730,  1730.  1741,  1750,  17:52;  in  Vir- 
ginia about  ISd'j  and  in  17-16;  and  in 
South  earolina  in  1700  and  1769.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  cases  occurred 
in  the  North  after  the  revolutionary 
war,  but  burning  ns  a  legal  punishment 
lingered  in  the.^-outh  down  lo  about 
ivii.  In  all  these  cases  but  two  the 
victims  were  Negro  men  or  vfomen, 
the  exceptions  bsinr,'  the  Virginia  case 
ij(  about  160;»,  whtii  a  white  man  was 
ljurned  for  the  pa.slime  of  murdering 
his  wife  anf#  then  eating  her,  and  the 
south  Carolina  case  of  1700,  where  a 
white  woman  w-as  condemiied  to  be 
burned  for  murdering  her  husband.  j 
I  ston,  Nov.  U.  A.  M. 


By  PHILIP  Hale. 

The  fifth  concert  of  tlic  HOston 
Symphony  Orcheslra,  Dr.  Muck  con-, 
diiclor,  topU  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Sytti- 
lihony.  No.  1;  Rachmaninoff,  piano 
concerto,  No.  2;  Debussy,  L'Ai)res- 
midi  d'un  Panne;  (;iiabrler,  Espana. 

Dr.  Muck  a,nd  the  orchestra  gave  an 
impressive  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
phony. The  music  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  profoundly,  hopelessly  melancholy. 
There  are  pages  that  are  gloomy  In  a 
defiant  manner,  as  though  the  com- 
poser shouted  in  the  luxury  of  woe. 
The  first  movement  is  the  strongest. 
There  is  something  savagely  elemental 
about  it.  The  workmanship  suggests  a 
well-trained  musician  who  disdaining 
the  smug,  conventional  thoughts  and 
expression  of  his  colleagues  turns  tow- 
ards the  conservatory  and  the -.profes- 
sors and  exclaims  with  Whitman: 
The  spotted  hawk  swoops  by  and  accuses 
me — he  roniplalns  of  my  gab  and 
by  loilerins. 
I  too  am  not  a  lilt  tamed — I  too  am  un- 

tr.anBlatablei 
I  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs 
of  the  world. 

Some  have  foimd  that  this  symphony 
Is  the  full.  wild,  tempestuous  expres- 
sion of  Finland:  that  the  music  is  topo- 
graphical and  ethnological;  or  that  it 
is  the  voice  of  an  injured  and  sullenly 
rebellious  people.  Yet  travelers  tell 
us  that  Finland  is  not  merely  a  coun- 
try of  dreary  moors  and  murky  skies; 
that  the  Finn  is  not  by  birth  or  cir- 
cumstance necessarily  a  Dismal  Jem- 
my; that  there  is  good  humor,  mirth, 
erushing  of  cups  even  in  Finland.  Sure- 
ly the  Finn  that  is  seen  in  this  coun- 
tr.v  is  a  cheerful  body. 

We  prefer  to  think  that  the  sym- 
phony is  the  expression  of  the  individ- 
ual Sibelius's  moods  at  the  time  he  com- 
posed it;  that  he  wrote  without  thought 
of  geography,  social  and  economic 
conditions,  or  Rusia.  The  first  move- 
ment might  stand  by  itself,  as  an  over- 
ture, fiery,  passionate,  tragic  in  Its 
sadness.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  compos.er's  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity.    Thus  he   felt,   thus  he  wrote. 


cbnductod  by  Dr.  .Murk  wllli  a  rl/ier 
touch,  with  a  greater  delieae.v  in  bril- 
liance and  at  the  same  time  in  a  more 
reckless  spirit.  \. 

Any  pianist  that  chooses  Rachman- 
inoff's  second   concerto   possesses  tti'- 
virtue    of    self-abnegation.     U    Is  noi 
necessary  for  Mr.  tJabrilowitsch  to  br 
anxious  about  popular  appreciation  of 
virtuoso    qualities.     Hia    man.v  adinii- 
able  tjualitios  are   known  to  alt.  Tli 
piano  in  this  ( nm-erto  Is  seldom  dom 
bating;  it  Is  for  the  most  part  one  ' 
the  instrument.''  in  the  orchestra.  Mr 
(iabrilowitsch  played  the  concerto  wlii 
the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra  ii 
New  York  and   Brooklyn  eight  year 
;igo.    We  heard  it  first  in  Boston  who' 
ilie   composer   played    the    piano  p.-in 

■  even  years  ago  next  month.  The  con 
ciito  Is  an  interesting  compositloi 
M-chnically  and  aestholicnlly,  and  tli 
interest  Is  maintained  without  an.v  dl 

1  eet  and   obvious  appeal  to  the  grr  i  < 
public.    There  is  a  sturdiness  and  .-i" 
independence  shown  that  would  alon- 
win   respect,   even   if  the  themes  aii'l 
tho  development  did  not  please  the  ear 
And  in  this  concerto  there  is  not  ili 
verboseness  that  partl:illy  destroys  tli 
'  I'fect  of  Rachmjinlnoffs  symphony  an.: 
"The  Island  of  the  Dead."    The  fir> 
movement   is   effectively   concise.  Mr 
I  Inbrilo-.vltsch    gave   an   excellent   pi  r 
I'ormance  of  the  piano  part  whether  ti  i 
nmsic  called  upon  him  to  be  indlvidu- 

illy   robust,    poetic  or   gracefully  and 

itily  aiding  the  orchestra. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows;  Haydn,  Sympho  ny 
ill  C  minor  (B.  &  H.  .No.  9);  Brahms, 
Concerto  for  the  violin  (Miiy  Wltrk 
violinlsfi;  Smetana.  SymphoniA  l''oei r 
" tVallen.stein's   ''.ntnp  "  \ 

;\lanv  l.av.-  ii-.ivui'-n  during  th(?  lasi 
fortnight  about  our  valued  contributois 
Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  and  Capt.  John 
Savage  Shaghelllon.  We  regret  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  foi 

'  mer  is  still  at  Olamport.  Capt.  Shagh.  1 
lion  gave   his  address  as   44^4  Condor 
street   Eiast  Boston.    He  will  be  pleased 

I,  to  learn  that  an  admirer  in  Roxbury 
Kent  his  tales  of  Liverpool  Jargo  to 
Capt.  John  D.  Whldden.  now  over  84 
years  of  age,  the  author  of  "Ocean  Mfe 
In  the  Old  Sailing  Ship  Days."  H'-. 
living  in  I.os  Angeles,  answered  that  li' 
had  read  them  with  great  interest.  I  " 
fact,  he  described  them  as  "corkers.' 

Some  have  doubted  the  veracity  '  i 
Capt.  Shaghellion.  We  advise  tliem  t  • 
read  the  lirst  preface  written  by  (".'U'' 

■  f.emuel  Gulliver,  and  then  to  ponder 
'  this  passage  in  Mr.  Walter  Pater's  es- 
i  "iav  on  t.'ambrldge. 

'     "Fancies  of  the  strange  things  which 
mav  very  well  happen,  even  in  bro:r 
1  daylight,  to  men  shut  up  alone  In  slm 
I  lar  off  on  the  sea.  seem  to  have  occurr.  ■ 
to  the  human  mind  in  all  ages  with 
peculiar  readiness,  and  often  haveaboui 
i  them,  from  the  story  of  the  stealing  of 
1  Dionysus    downwards,    the  fascination 
of  a  certain  dreamy  grace,  which  dis- 
1  tlnguishos    them    from    other   kinds  of 
j  marvellous  inventions." 
!    We  saw  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in  a 
!  second-hand  book-shop  two  months  ago. 
He  was  trying  to  find  a  copy  of  "Si.\- 
teen-String  Jack,"  in  octavo,  paper  cov- 
ers, with  a  flaming  picture  in  red  ;in.l 
yellow,  or  crimson  and  purple,  he  li  t 
forgotten  which,  for  a  front  cover, 
had  not  seen  a  copy  since  he  left 
grammar  school  in  his  little  village  fm  i  . 
odd  years  ago.    We  miss  his  contribu- 
tions" to  this  column,  but  not  his  visits  .it 
the  pftice. 


But  in 


movetnents    ih;:i  follow 


MlUfiC.'ll  ( 

an  hour 


The  Pageing  of  Sawyer. 

.J^s  the  Worid  Wags;  , 

No,    not    "lean    towards  Sawyer's, 
i  "Cant"  is  the  right  word.   "That  burn'; 
'  got  a  cant  toward-  Stiwyer's."    "Lean"  I 
a  weak  and  spineless  substitute. 

Boston.  ,   CLEW  GARNET. 

;    Never  mind  "lean"  or  "cant,"  "for-1 
ward"   or  "over  tft."    W!-"  ^v:'.'^ 
i  Sawyer?-  That  is  the  qii' 


Boston. 


MISS  OLIVE  RUSSELL 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Pleases  Large,  Friendly  Audience  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

Miss  Olivt  Russell,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening   in  •  Steinert 
Hall,    The  program   was  as  follows:: 
SIbella.  O  Bocca  dolorosa;  Leoncavallo, 
Lasclati   .\mar;    J^iszt.    Du   bist  weine 
Blume;    Wagner,    Dich    theure    Halle;  j 
Class.  "To  You  Dear  Heart;  Zueca.  Morn-  | 
ing.  Heinrich.  Autumn  Eve;  Osborne,  It  1 
Was  a  I^over  and  His  Lass;  Meyerbeer,  j 
Vaga   Donna  from   "The  Huguenots"; 
Old  French.  C'est  mon  ami:  Debussy. 
Heman''^    "Vlnndolinp;  Crist.  But tei-flirg, 

.       ,i     .  -r.  ■'     M,.      If;-.      .  -I 


ne  s'.mo  rf-H.'f  A  fit  of  1 
•  ■|,ression  tiiat  las;s  over  ti.df  j 
leads  the  bearer,  although  he  I 
may  admire  the  p.^ssiml;;tla  elonuence 
that  is  at  limes  Tschaikow.'-.kian,  to 
call  out:  "Cheer  up,  old  top.  All  is  not 
yet  lost."  - 

Dr.  Muck  has.  a  happy  faculty  for 
choosing  the  one  suitable.  Inevitable 
tempo.  We  have  known  no  conductor 
who  has  equalled  him  in  this  respect. 
It  was  tlierefore  the  more  surprising  tn 
find  him  taking  the  tempo  of 
Debiuss-\''B  Rrelude  at  'so  slow 
a  pace  that  the  beautiful  music 
suffered  thereby.  The  exquisite  fancy 
of  the  composer  was  weighted  down 
with  leaden  wings.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Mr.  Weingartner.  when  he  con- 
ducted this  Prelude  at  a  concert  In  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  erred  in  like  man- 
ner. It  was.  however,  a  pleasure  to  hear 
the  music  without  the  eight  of  nymphs, 
a  miming  Faun,  and  the  presence  of  a 
board  of  censorship,  adamant  in  the 
matter  of  bare  feet  and  legs,  as  young 
Mr.  Small  weed  was  adamant  In  tho 
matter  nf  gravy. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
death  of  Bizet  as  an  Irreparable  loss  to 
1  French  music.  It  is  true  that  "L'Arlc- 
slenne  '  and  "Carmen."  in  spite  of  sneer- 
ing M.  Marnold  and  M.  C.authter-Vll- 
lars  gave  more  than  promise  of  bril- 
liant works  to  come;  but  the  premature 
death  of  Chabricr.  from  whom  so  many 
of  the  younger  soliool  have  learned, 
from  whom  so  n;iany  have  stolen,  w,-is 
perhaps  a  still  greater  loss.  Chabrier 
was  no  longer  a  young  man  when  li' 
lost  his  min'l.  but  the  opera  that  In- 
If.f.  .  •  vb'.o  -•  whsil   w  a.-  '11  M"- 


Expectant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  we  are  waiting  with  mouii  ? 
adrool  for  the  next  chapter  from  il-- 
lives  and  deaths  of  I-iverpool  Jarge  -smH 
his  old  shipmates  tell  us  what  he  call'  il 
the  waste  of  water  that  rolls  between 
us  and  the  old  world.  Two  summers  ago 
r  boarded  with  a  retired  sailor  on 
Matinicus.  From  the  character  of  his 
tales  of  life  before  the  mast  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  made  many  a  voyage, 
with  Liverpool  Jarge.  He  always"  called 
the  Atlantic  "the  western  ocean,"  and 
according  to  him  it  was  "the  western 
ocean"  td  all  sailors— never  the  Atlantic, 
perhaps-  this  is  no  news  to  your  readers, 
j  but  it  was  news  to  me.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 


Slurs  on  Boston.  i 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  your  list  of  "slurs"  upon  towns 
mi.ght "  be  added  the  following  from 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vul- 
gar Tongue"  (17S5). 

"Bow-Wow:  the  childish  name  for  a 
dog ;  also  a  .leering  appellation^  for  a 
nian  born  at  Boston,  in  America." 

"To  gouge :  To  squeeze  out  a  man's 
eye  with  the  thumb  ;  a  cruel  practice 
used  by  the  Bostonians  in  Amerioa." 

"Pornpkin  :  A  man  or  woman  of  Bos- 
ton In  America:  from  tVie  number  of 
pompkins  raised  and  eaten  by  the  people 
of  that  country.  Pompkinshire,  Boston 
and  its  deiiendencies." 

Perhaps  the  events  of  the  revolution 
had  made  Capt.  Grose  "sore  on"  Boston. 

I  wonder  a  little  that  one  so  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  refer  to 
his  Albany  years  as  "fat  fleshed  and 
vvell-fa^  or'^'l  '  iCen.  xii  ,  1S>  should 
have  oiiilti.-d  the  jihcs  against  the  Crc- 


T  H.  B.  it  -  I 

ston,  Nov.  1 "..  , 
s  .  ,ce  is  llm)te<l.  We  coulU  eas.ly  nil 
IV.  .  columns  with  disagreeable  remarks 
ni.iae  by  the  people  of  one  town  about 
the  neighboring  village.  Can  "H.  B.  H. 
tell  us  anything  about  thP  society,  the 
HuKotontheonbiquiffinarians,  mentioned 
by  Capt.  Grose  in  his  invaluable  Diction- 
ary 


Legal  Burnings. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  execution  of  the  negro  slaves 
Mark  and  PhiUis  for  poisoning  their 
master.  Capt.  John  Cod#ian  cf  Charles- 
town,  tool:  place  at  the  upper__enc;  of 
llanibridge  Common  Sept.  IS.  I'iod.  Tljl^ 
f  believe  was  in  accordance,  with  the 
common  law  of  England  and  also  with 
the  .-tatute  25  Kd\yard  III.  by  which  the 
penalty  of  death  Was  to  be  inflicted  on 
servants  who  killed  their  master  or 
mistress.  ,  The  sentence  in  casf  of  a 
woman  was  that  she  be  burned  to 
death;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  ihat  h» 
bo  diawn  to  the  place  of  the  ex.-cution 
and  then  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  bfe 
dead.  To  soften  the  suffering  a  little, 
the  woman  was  .generally  strangled  by 
R  cord  as  the  tire  was  lighted.  After 
Mark  v.as  dead,  he  was  taken  down  and 
hanged  in  chains  or  gibbet  at  the  town 
ledgi;  in  Charlestown.  not  far  from  the 
Somerville  line  close  to  Mt.  Vernon 
street.  Probably  he  was  covered  with 
tar  or  pitch,  for  the  body  remained  there 
till  just  before  the  Revolution.  Paul 
Rf>\ere  started  to  go  to  Lexington  by 
lb'  way  of  Cambridge,  but  as  he  passed 
Iho  Neck  and  "got  nearly  opposite 
wlirr,--  Mark  was  hung  in  chains  I  saw 
two  men  on  horseback  under  a  tree." 
Then  he  lurned  quickly  and  made  for 
Med  ford.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  an 
hnmense  elm  in  such  a  place  as  Revere 
describes.  Not  longer  than  five  years 
ago  I  was  speaking  of  Mark  hanging  in 
chains  to  a  boyhood  friend,  and  his 
mother  said:  "Why  I  used  to  hear  .a 
great  deal  about  Mark  hanging  in  chains 
When  I  was  a  girl." 

The  account  quoted  from  the  Congre- 
ational  Quarterly  speaks  as  if  this  was 
the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
ountry  of  that  method  of  punishment 
under  authority  of  the  law." 

But  IVIaria,  a  Negress,  was  executed 
by  burning  at  Roxbury.  1681.  She  set 
on  fire  and  burned  licr  master's  and  an- 
other home  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
This  was  a  capital  offence  by  colony 
laws.  At  the  same  time  Jack,  a  IHtegro 
ser\-ant  of  Samuel  Woolcot  of  Weathers- 
field  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a 
house  in  North  Hampton  and  was  sen- 
tenced "to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
be  dead  and  then  taken  down  and  burnt 
to  ashes  in  the  fire  with  Maria,  Negro." 

These  hangings  and  burning  for  petit 
treason  were  mucla  more  common  in 
England  than  here.  These  are  probably 
the  only  cases  in  Massachusetts. 

Without  hunting  for  other  cases,  I 
know  that  after  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  New  York,  a 
number  of  Indians  were  brought  to  Man- 
hattan and  were  burned  ;  and  I  think  by 
order  of  the  court.  And  early  in  the  ISth 
century  there  was  an  attempted  Negro 
rising  and  rebellion  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  a  number  of  Negroes  in 
each  colony  were  sentenced  to  be  burned 
to  death.  No  Quakers  were  burned  and 
no  witches  in  Massachusetts.  M.  T.  C^ 
Boston,  Nov.  16. 

See  the  letter  of  "A.  M."  publi.shed  in 
jthe  Herald  of  Nov.  17.— Ed. 


gelo  and  Mlk-.  BaujRUlt  entertained  irt 
the  amusing  iarce  of  "Peace  "at  Home. 

Following  is  the  repertoire  for  today, 
the  last  of  the  engagement:    Matinee,  ,  ' 
"Hecube."  "La  Chance   du   Marl."  and^c 
scenes  from  "The  Mei-cliant  of  Venice*  ^ii 
and  •■Camllle.'     Evening  performance** 
"Cleopatre,"  "Rosalie,"  "Du  Theatre  a\pj  : 
Champ  d'Honneui-,"  "Le  Vitrail."  ? 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES 

GIVES  SONG  RECITAL 

Performance  in  Jordan  Hall  Gives 
Pleasure. 

Rojand  W.  Hayes,  tenor,  assisted  by 
Wesley  T.  Howard,  violinist,  and  Will- 
iam S.  Lawrence,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert lagt  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Mr. 
Hayes's  songs  were  as  -follows:  Del- 
more,  Afterward;  Glenn,  Twilight;  Fay 
Poster,  the  Little  Ghosts,  Winter;  Puc- 
cini, Rodolfo's  narrative  from  "La  Bo- 
heme";  Burleigh,  Three  Shadows,  Come 
•with  me;  Massenet,  Ah!  Fuyez  douce 
Image"  from  "Manon";  F.  A.  Spalding, 
Liebestraum;  Liszt,  Du  Bist  wie  eine 
Blume  (with  violin);  Two  Afro-\meri- 
can  Folk  Songs  arranged  by  Burleigh: 
Swing  Low,  Deep  River.  Mr.  Howard's 
pieces  w'ere  Coleridge-Taylor's  African 
Dances  Nos.  2  and  4. 

Mr.  Hayes  is  not  a  stranger  in  our 
concert  halls.  His  pure,  sympathetic, 
expressive  voice  has  been  admiped  oii 
former  occasions.  Last  night  he 
again  displayed  fine  taste  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  each 
song.  His  distinct  enunciation  added 
to  the  pleasure  he  gave  by  his  voice  anri 
.nusica,  intelligence.  A  larg^aTdience 
applaude^^  him  and  Mr.  Howard  he  "rt- 

BERNHARDT  THRILLS  HER 
AUDIENCE  IN  DEATH  SCENES 

Before  another  crowded  house  wT^ 
many  standing,  Bernhanii  ^7  i 
Un,e.s  at  the  Hollis  St  ^  'xhtt^re  *  fT 
day  afternoon.  She  appeared  U  'VTii" 
Pfttre."  ■CMmillc,"  and  "Du  Th»,fv 
'.n,,,n,p  d'Monneur."  Again  ^»  h  n,''^ 
•y  ...  fervor  Of  the -S?;;!^  thr.l  ed 
In  H,.  p..„;„.n<.  „n,t  of'cL 


IME.  SCilTZER  • 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Germain©  Schnltzer  gave  a 
piano  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  Hall.  Her  program  wag  as  fol- 
lows?. Mendelssohn,  Praeludlum  and 
Fugue,  E  minor,  op.  .'^5,  Fantasie,  op.  28; 
Chopin,  Scherzo  No.  1,  op.  20,  Berceuse, 
Etude,  op.  25,  No.  11;  Schubert-Liszt, 
Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,  the  Erlking; 
Schumann.  Des  Abends;  Liszt,  Rem- 
iniscences de  Don  Juan. 

The  concert  was  described  on  the 
program  as  a  "recital  of  the  roman- 
ticists." But  Couperln  and  Bach  were 
romanticists:  so  was  Beethoven;  so 
was  von  Weber;  so  was  Brahms  in  his 
j !  ponderous  and  crj'ptic  manner.  As  Sir 
1 1  Thomas  Browne  found  the  quincunx  in 
I  nearly  everything  in  nature,  as  the  ex- 
cellent Prof.  Niecks  finds  a  ^program  in 
every  musical  composition,  so  one  might 
find  at  least  a  trace  of  romanticism  In 
the  works  of  many  composers  who  are 
arbitrarily  classed  as  classics.  Schu- 
mann, peculiarly  romantic  in  his  piano 
pieces,  was  represented  yesterday  only 
by  the  hackneyed  "Des  Abends."  Why 
do  so  many  play  it  in  public?  But 
"Why  do  men  mai-ry  Lillian  Russell?" 

Mendelssohn  was  at  heart  a  classic 
in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the  word.  He 
made  excursions  into  romanticism,  as 
in  his  "Hebrides"  overture,  but  he  was 
always  a  stickler  for  form  and  for  har- 
monic schemes  of  good  and  regular 
standing.  Absurdly  overpgalsed  while 
he  was  alive,  he  has  been  as  absurdly 
underrated  of  late  years.  For  a  long 
time,  especially  In  England,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  fitted  into  the  home  life  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  his 
jname  was  a  fetish.  How  refreshing  it 
is  to  find  Villiers  Stanford  boldly  say- 
ing that  Mendelssohn  possessed  no 
great  depth  of  invention  or  design  in 
himself!  No  wonder  that  he  thought 
j  Schumann  an  amateur  and  Berlioz  a 
foolish  fellow. 

I  Yet  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  played  by 
jMme.  Schnltzer  are  well  worth  hearing, 
ifamiliar  as  they  are.  The  Prelude 
Isounds  as  if  it  might  be  a  paraphrase  of 
j"the  heathen  furiously  rage"  in  "St. 
Paul,"  and  the  whole  of  it  shows  the 
'individuality  of  Mendelssohn,  who, 
jw-hatever  ^lis  shortcomings  were,  had  a 
'style  of  his  own.  In  this  prelude  his  - 
racial  characteristics  are  clearly  re- 
k-ealed.  The  Fantasie,  whlcli  we  have 
not  heard  for  a  long  time— sometimes 
called  the  Scottish  sonata,  for  no  good 
reason— is  a  thing  of  the  past,  although 
'Sir  George  Grove  ranks  it  among  the 
"splendid"  works  of  Mendelssohn;  but 
Sir  George  w»as  fond  of  shouting  "splen-  i 
[did"  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  com- 
!  poser. 

j  The  Fantasie,  however,  suits  Mme.  j 
' Schnitzel-,  for  it  brings  out  the  salient, 
characteristics  of  her  art:  fleetness,  3. 
TcrTsp  and  fine  touch,  a  certain  elegance. 

Sometimes  her  ability  to 'take  and  maln- 
'  tain  a  rapid  tempo  runs  away  with  her 
.iudgm.ent,  as  when  she  played  Liszt's 
!  concerto  in  E  flat  with  the  Symphony 
Orchesti'a.  Sometimes,  rejoicing  unduly 
in  her  mechanical  proficiency,  her 
bravura  becomes  of  the  slap-dash  order. 
She  is  not,  first  of  all,  an  emotional 
player.  Take  her  performance  of 
Chopin's  Scherzo.  The  brilliant  pages 
were  played  with  an  understanding  that 
did  not  forbid  abandon;  but  tlie  middle 
section,  with  its  song,  left  one  cold. 
Nor  did  she  succeed  in  suggesting  a 
vaporous  quality  in  the  Berceuse,  al- 
though she  is  to  be  praised  for  not  fall- 
ing into  sentimentalism. 

Yet  there  are  times  for  the  display 
I  of  glitter  and  dazzle  in  the  concert  hall. 

They  that  are  thUs  effective  in  florid 
anp  tempestuous  music  are  entitled  to 
their  reward.  All  is  not  music  that 
glitters ;  but  true  brilliance  may  well 
give  pleasure.' 

Before  Mme.  Schnitzer  began  to  play, 
the  lights  were  lowered.     Perhaps  we 
have  old-fashioned  ideas :  we  lilie  to  see 
a  pianist,  especially  when  she  is  comely, 
when  she  is  graceful  in  her  operations. 
It  may  be  that  tliere  are  pianists  who 
should  play  in  a  dim  light,  or  even  be-  ^ 
Iiind  a  screen.     Mme.    Schnitzer   need  ; 
ha,ve  no  anxiety.    A  brilliantly  lighted  , 
hall  goes  with  brilliant  performances. 
;\Ime.  Schnitzer  is  not  a  twilight  pianist. 

The  first  of  ^enry  Gideon's  four 
nusic  talks  in  Steinert  Hall  took  place 
jesterday  afternoon.  The  program  in- 
cluded Yiddish,  Neapolitan.  Porto  Ilican, 
I 'anadian  folk  son,gs  and  Old  Englisli 
.'^ongs.  Mr.  Gideo"h  made  remarks  al)Out 
the  character  of  various  songs  in  a 
.simple  but  Infoi-miug  manner.  The  "il- 
lustrators" were  Joseph  Goudreault. 
Anthony  Guarino,  Augustsi  Cooper,  By- 
lon  Reed,  Miriam  Caro,  Samuel  Gerson, 
Samuel  Shribman,  Constance  Ramsay 
Gideon. 


Th.-.    -.11-  :  ■  - 

much  pie».^ure.  'i'ae  .-.maer.s  c.-iuku  ''■ 
spirit  of  the  various  folk  songs.  Mr. 
Reed  save  an  Interesting  actfoun  or  nu 
search  in  Porto  Rico  for  the  '"^tive  in- 
struments, the  guicharos,  cuatro  and 
bordonua,  and  sang  two  ^""f;^- °' 
them  the  familiar  "Palomba  H  a  de 
scriptiou  of  the  instruments  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  niadc  and 
used  by  the  natives  was  graphic  and 
aoiced  with  quiet  humor.- 

The  sub.iect  next  Saturday  ^ftenioon 
will  be. "the  Symphonic  Poem  and  S>m- 
phonic  Ballet."  Mr.  Gideon  will  talk  , 
about  prominent  '^V'^Phonic  poems  of  the 
last  50  years,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Lui  le  will 
play  arrangements  for  two  pianos. 


"'1 


\vim?mm  orchestra 

I  PAYS  TRIBVTE  TO  FOUWER 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  audience  celebrated  '^^  "*f^^ 
at  the  concert  In  Symphony  Hall  the 
82d  birthday  of  Maj.  Henry  Lee  Hlg- 
glnson.   In  his  honor  the  overture  to 
-The  Magic  Flute"  was  Interpolated 
m  the  program  Immediately  after  the 
intermission.  The  great  audience  ap- 
plauded   enthusiastically   and  rose. 
Ma3.  Kigglnson  bowed  In  acknowl- 
edgement,  but  -did  not  speak.  The 
i    superb   orchestra  that  he  founded 
j    and  maintains  spoke  eloquenUy  for 
!  him. 

There  was  much  talk  about  the  moral 
Ity  and  immorality  of  revues  and  music  j 
halls  when  the  theatres  and  music- 
halls  committee  of  the  London  county 
council  met  in  solemn  session  on  Nov.  2, 
to  hear  applications  for  licenses  for 
music,  music  and  dancing,  and  stage 
plays.  The  report  of  this  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph gives  foreigners  an  insight  into 
theatrical  life  in  a  city  where  for  a  long 
time  "Camille"  and  "Samson  aiid  Deli- 
lah" were  not  allowed  to  be  performed; 
where  the  proposal  to  produce  "Moniia 
Vanna''  raised  an  uproar;  where  for 
years  there  has  been  talk  about  the 
■■immorality"  of  "La  Traviata"  and 
"Kigoletto." 

We  quote  first  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph: 

"Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Musicians'  Union,  sup- 
ported an  objection  lodged  by  that  soci- 
ety and  the  National  Orchestral  Asso- 
ciation to  the  renewal  of  the  music  and 
dancing  license  held  by  the  New  Middle- 
sex Theatre  of  Varieties  on  the  f511ow- 
ing  grounds: 

"That  the  chief,  almost  the  sole,  at- 
tractions at  this  li'ouse  for  a  long  time 
I  past  have  been  touring  revues  of  which 
'•  the  outstanding  features  are  scantily 
,  dressed  females  going  through  a  series 
i  of  evolutions  that  are  vulgar  and  im- 
j  modest,  and  jokes  that .  have  indecent 
i  double  meanings. 

"2— That  some  of  these  revues  are 
such  that  decent  people  amongst  audi- 
ences must  feel  embarrassed  if  in  the 
rompany  of  their  daughters  or  lady 
friends. 

■■3— That  the  general  charges  of  Indec- 
ency and  immodesty  that  have  recently 
been  levelled  against  the  entertainment 
profession  by  persons  in  high  places, 
^•.vhlle  seriously  reflecting  upon  all 
Ibranches  of  same,  can  only  apply  spe- 
Viflcally  to  this  class  of  entertainments, 
■and  particularly  to  this  house,  where  4 
large  percentage  of  the  audiences  are 
soldiers. 

••^That  it  is  against  the  public  Inter- 
est generally,  and  the  hundreds  of  per- 
formers and  others  whose  share  in  per- 
formances are  free  from  these  vulgari- 
ties in  particular,  that  Mr.  Stoli  should 
be  allowed  tc  continue  making  enormous 
profits  by  specializing  every  week  in  the 
purveying  of  indecencies  and  vulgarities 
at  the  New  Middlesex  Music  Hall,  while 
posing  as  a  strong  upholder  of  clean 
performances. 

"When  the  old  Middlesex  Music  Hail 
was  rebuilt  and  named  the  New  Middle- 
(^ex,  Mr,  Williams  said,  it  opened  with  a 
variety  entertalmnent.  That  was  not  a 
success,  and  the  hall  was  tlien  converted 
into  a  twice-nightly  drama  house.  Again 
it  was  not  a  success;  and  then  came  a 
period  of  French  revue,  which  proved  so 
successful  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  raised.  For  some  reason  the  French 
revues  ceased,  and  then  came  a  period 
of  varieties,  followed  by  the  present 
period  of  British  revue,  which,  like  the 
French  revue,  had  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. IMr.  Williams  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe objectionable  Incidents  which,  he 
said,  had  occurred  in  recent  perform- 
ances at  the  Middlesex.  There  was  a 
.scene  with  a  taxicab,  of  which,  Mr 
Williams  contended,  the  improper  sug- 
gestiveness  was  obvious.  There  was  a 
I  dance  in  which  a  girl  gradually  dis- 
J  robed,  the  light  being  extinguished  just 
when  the  last  garment  seemed  to  be 
about  to  fall  off;  and  in  one  of  the 
French  revues  a  girl  came  down  the 
stage  apparently  with  no  clothes  on  and 
holding  a  fan  in  front  of  her." 

The  Times  reporter  states  that  sne 
i  carried  a  muff,  not  a  tan,  in  front  ot 
heit  Perhaps  the  taxicab  scene  was 
suggested  by  the  adventure  of  Mme. 
Emma  Bovary  in  Rouen. 

Mr.  Williams  went  on  as  follows. 


'•If  ;^:^  be  thouRhtTHat  the  two 
"•rt  might  »f  H    ^°  ^  „ere  opposing 
societies  he  repiesema^  dispute 

''h'  taken  place  between  them 

"kI  Mr  Oswald  Sto'J..   It  was  not,  how- 
ever on  account  of  that  dispute,  thoush 
U  was  on  account  of  something  which 
acT  risen  out  of  It-the  introduction  of 
ad  es  into  the  orchestra,  wh  ch  was  a 
ery  serious  thing.   The  association  had 

00  Udy  members,  most  ot  v^y^on^  h^A 

come  into,  the  P'-°f««^'°"  ^yed 
advent  ot  the  c  nema,  and  who  piayeu 
Instr  ments  suitable  for  them-vlohns. 
cciloTand  pianofortes.    At  cinemas  ob 
.icctionable    elements    ^jf.--^.  . 
ruled  out  by  the  censorship,  "ut  as  re 
gards  revues  those  who  knew  the  busi- 
ne==s   were  aware  that  after  the  lord 
chamberiain  had  licensed  a  review  then 
the  'blue  gags'  were  inserted. 

"There  were  now  three  classes  of  girls 
at  music  halls-girl  patrons,  girt  musi- 
r  ians  and  girl  performers  on  the  stage. 
The  girl  patron,  if  she  saw  or  heard 
anything  distasteful,  had  the  remedy  m 
her  own  hands;  but  the  giri  in  the  or- 
chestra had  to  see  and  hear  the  vulgari- 
ties he  had  described,  12  times  a  week. 
There  was  also  a  physical  danger  to  the 
girls  in  the  vitiated  air  of  a  two-houses- 
a-night  piusic  hjll.    The  records  of  the 
past   three   years  showed  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  of  their  members 
was  due  to  consumption,  and  that  was 
a  very  serious  matter.    In  the  orchestra 
at  the  Middlesex,  which  was  subjected 
to  these  things,  there  was  one  girl  of 
HV2  and  anotiier  of  17.    With  regard  to 
some  of  the  revues  their  titles  were  indi- 
cative of  their  character:   'Little  Miss 
Mustard,'  'Hot  and  Cold,'  'Don't  Tempt 
Me,'    'Search    Me,'    and    it   was  an- 
nounced    that     the     New  Middlesex 
was    the    'home    of    revue."     As  for 
the    girls    on    the    stage,    they  w'ere 
engaged  by  managers,  w-ho  also  acted  as 
agents,  and  out  of  the  salary  of  30s  a 
week  usually  paid  to  them  they  had  to 
pay  back  10  per  cent,  to  the  agent.  Hi5 
would  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  con-  , 
elder  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  girl 
\  to  lead  a  decent  and  honest  life  while 
touring  on  a  net  salary  of  27s  a  week." 

We  quote  from  the  Times:  "It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Stoll  had  opened  up  a  new  pro- 
fession to  women.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  inducement  to 
girls  to  enter  iipon  what  had  been  called 
the  oldest  profession  in  the  world.  He- 
did  not  propose  to  call  any  evidence. 
.  "The  Chairman— Is  it  your  case  that 
the  Middlesex  is  worse  than  other 
places? 

"Mr.  Williams— We  suggest  that  these 
French  revues  were  absolutely  the  limit. 
They  were  produced  just  before  the  war. 

"The  Chairman— Did  you  oppose  the  li- 
cense then? 

"Mr.  Williams— No;  there  were  no  lady 
musicians  in  the  orchestra  then. 
(Laughter). 

"The  committee  eventually  decided  to 
recommend  the  renewal  of  the  license, 
but  inipres.sed  on  the  holder  tiie  neces- 
sity of.  exerci.sing  every  care  to  prevent 
anything  objectionable  in  the  perform- 
ances. 

"The  Bishop  of  Willesden  opposed  the 
renewal  of  the  West  End  Cinema  li- 
cense, saying  that  lie  wished  to  intro- 
duce the  great  principle  that  Sunday 
cinemas  were  detrimental  to  tlie  true 
interests  of  the  country.  The  chairman 
pointed  out  that  the  application-w-as  for 
a  six  days'  license  and  not  for  Sunday  j 
opening,  | 

"The  Rev,  W,  T,  .\,  Barber,  head-  | 
master  of  the  Leys  school,  Cambridge.  I 
opposed  the  renewal  of  the  license  of  j 
the  Euston  Theatre  of  Varieties.  He  \ 
PHid  lie  visited  the  performance  on  A\ig.  | 
g^as  he  had  to  -wait  two  liours  for  his  | 
train  from  St.  ^ancras  to  York.'^hire.  I 
thinking  it  was  a  picture  theatre.  There 
were  a  number  of  young  people  present 
and  a  great  deal  of  laughter  at  things 

1  ho  could  not  quite  understand. 

■■Several  songs  were  of  a  verj'  sug- 
gestive character,  inoluding  one,  'I  am 
glad  I  took  my  mother's  advice.'  The 
girl  who  sang  it  .said  that  when  she 
went  to  Brighton  her  mother  told  her 
to  take  care  she  did  not  come  back  too 
late  at  night.  'I  am  glad  I  took  my 
'  mother's  advice,'  she  added,  'for  when 

I  went  with  my  boy  to  Brighton  I  did 
not  come  back  till  next  morning."  W'hen 
;  he  heard  that  and  other  suggestive  in- 
nuendoes he  got  up  in  disgust  and  said 
:  to  a  commissionaire;— 'This  place  ought 
1  to  have  the  police  in  it,'  He  went  on  to 
the  box-office  and  repeated  the  remark, 
and  was  there  told  that  the, police  were 
present  at  the  performance." 

Some  time  before  this  meeting  General 
Sir  Horace  Smitli-Dorrien  freed  his  mind 
to   a  representative  of  the   Pall  Mail 
Gazette.   His  remarks  were  called  forth 
by  the  vigorous  talk  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.    Sir  Horace  had  this  to  say 
about  the  censorship:   "As  far  as  .1  can 
mako  out,  a  play  is  passed,  but  after 
it  has  been  staged  the  actors  introduce  , 
•gags'  and  other  supplementary  matter, 
which  is  sometimes  of  a  most  objection-  [ 
able  nature.    It  would  not  have  been  j 
tolerated  a  few  years  ago.   The  latitude 
of  the  stage  seems  to  be  degenerating  I 
into  license.    To  watch  all  these  per- 
formances and  clieck  all  the  unde.-v  - 
able  innovations,  the  censor  would  "■ 
quire  a  very  large  staff;  but  I  thin!-; 
a  regular  plan  of  campaign  might  at  . 
least   be   organized   in   regard   to  the 
music  halls,  which  should  be  constantly 
visited  and  reported  on.   For  It  is  here 
that  so  much  that  is  lewd,  suggestive 
•inrl  ex-oltab'e  prevails." 
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'  Fcdern- 
rassed  a 


T;ie  Co'im-ll  Of  tt  . 
tlon  ot  Wo  men  T< 
.icHcs  of  I  • 

"That.  .  there  Is 

I   ^1  '  iMic   ■  ;  ;on,  while 

bolf-coiitrol    J II J    tlie  social 
art  not  fulfy  di^velopod,  It  Is 
most  inipoi'tauce  that  plays 
of    criminal     or  Immoral 
•  1  scpnrs  of  a  hmtal  or  tcrrlfy- 
i..^  i.  ii  :io  shoulil  be  excluded. 

"Tlmt  tlic  iinlieHllliy  ntmosphere.  eye- 
■itr:iln,    oxcitcmcnf    and    loss   of  sleep 
liient  upon  ovmiiig  performances 
r  it  desirable  that  children  under 
aiild  not  be  admitted  after  6  P.  M. 
"That,  as  Is  now  done  In  some  cases, 
;>art  of  the  auditorium  should  be  re- 
-erved  for  children  only,  and  that  vro- 
iien  p.itmls  or  women  police  should  be 
:ii  attendance  at  all  places  where  chil- 
dren are  admitted. 

•'That  greater  vljrtlance  be  exercised 
In  connection  with  advertisements  on 
;  oardlnga." 


Sfr.  S.  n.  r.lttlewood  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazctte  wrote  an  article  (Oct.  28), 
■Womanhood  on  the  Stage  and  off," 
that  may  be  read  In  connection  with 
ihe  report  of  the  crusade  against  music 
lialls  and  revues. 

"We  have  only  Just  recovered  from 
a  sufficiently  notorious  crusade  against! 
open  vulgarity  on  our  popular  stage.  I 
nm  assuredly  not  going  to  start  an- 
lUher.  Crusades  of  this  kind,  however 
.  xcellent  the  intentions  of  the  crusader, 
liave  a  habit  of  leaving  the  'crusadee' 
luite  unaffected,  not  to  say  in  firmer 
posses.«ion  of  the  field!  Indeed,  so  far 
as  revues  and  the  li!<e  entertainments 
are  concerned,  such  trouble  as  there 
is  has  not  been  peculiar  to  the  thea- 
tre. It  has  obviously  had  to  do  with 
Ihe  whole  social  conditions  of  wartime, 
t'rom    the   point   of   view    of  popular 

■  inu.sement.  what  the  public  gets  Is 
:>retty  sure  to  be  something  it  has 
.-hown  a  mind  to. 

"Ju.'st  now,  however,  there  is  a  small- 
'  r  and  far  more  delocate  matter  which 
iiipht  be  helpfully  considered  by  those 
'f  us  who  are  regular  playgoers  and 
Uave  a  genuine  delight  in  thfc  art  oC  the 
:  l>eatre.  It  is  a  matter  concerned  with  the 

■  lieatrc  especially.  I  had  almost  said, 
vith  the  theatre  alone.  I  mean  a  fact 
A-hich  exists  quite  apart  from  the  lower 
plane  of  mere  amusement;  namely,  that 
light  at  Jhe  top— in  plays  which  really 
<lo  pretend  to  the  highest  current  artls- 

ic  ambitions— we  are  not  getting  on  the 
'age  the  same  response  to  the  noblest 
latlonal  instincts  that  we  are  getting 
ti  other  arts. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  now  hack- 
■loyed  contention  that  "the  time  has  not 
ome  for  a  great  war-play,'  that  we 
re  'too  near  the  war.'  and  ail  the  rest 
•f  it.  We  do  not  necessarily  want  a 
c,'reat  war-play'  yet  awhile.  We  do 
lot  necessarily  want  plays  about  the 

■  ar  at  all.  But  we  do  want  plays  that 
ive  In  them,  'unmixed  with  baser 
latter,"  something  like  the  simple, 
een,  intelligently  yet  passionately  .sin- 
re   patriotic  spirit  that  informs  the 

•  St  of  our  war  literature— sometliing 
liat  inspires,  exalts  and  purifies. 

"The  reason  for  it  all  is  largely,  it 
^ems  to  me.  cither  the  misunderstand- 
rig  or  the  diffidence  of  our  dramatists 
111  their  appeal  to  women.  Now  that  our 
•  'age  has  lost  nearly  all  its  best  young 
ipn.  and  the  male  part  of  the  audience 
'  Idom  chooses  its  theatre,  there  need 

•  ■  no  doubt  that  w'onien  have  e.xpressl.v 
>  be  reckoned  with  on  both  sides  of  the 
irtain — at  any  rate  in  our  legitimate 

A'est  End  theatres.  Plays  must  have 
iiore  than  ever  a  "strong  feminine  in- 

■  •re.«f."  Quite  natural,  and  why  not? 
Mut.  knowing  that  they  must  write  about 
vomen  for  women,  why  is  it  that  our 
'aywrights  of  toc^ay  seem  actually 
iiaid  to  put  before  us  an  upper-class 

■  oinan  worthy  of  serious  respect"  Why  i 
^  it  that  we  .<till  have  to  sit  in  front  of 
'borious    excuses    for   dressiness  and 
i.<teric«.  with  the  inevitable  after-din- 
ner thii-d  act  to  show  off  So-and-So  et 

le.  s  gowns?  Why  is  it  that,  if  we  look 
'ircugh  the  plots  of  the  majority  of  our 
'.'est  Knd  comedies,  we  find  at  every 
irn  .some  stuffy  and   sordid  amatory' 
itrieue?     Why   is    it    that   in  nearly 
i-ase  we  lind  the  Hdy  chiefly  con- 
proving  a  "neuropath"  or  a  'teip- 
I'^nf  or  a  degenerate  of  an  even 
:  -inker  order?    Where,  one  in  tempted 
n  ask.  among  all  the  new  plays  on  our 
'■'est  Knd  stage  today,  shall  one  find  a 

■  ine.  healthy,  brave,  noble,  intflligenc, 
pper-class  Knglishwoman.  drawn  with 
ill  and  sincere  appreciation? 

"True,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  def-  ' 
iiitely  wrong  with  the  heroine  of  Mr.  '. 

lithrop's  "Old  Country"  at  Wyndham'.«. 
-ut  she  is  the  most  colorless  and  least! 

ntelligent  character  in  that  otherwise  I 
lover  play,  so  much  of  which  is  de-  , 
ited  to  an  utterly  needless  problem  Itij 
legitimacy.    In  'The  Misleading  Lady,' j 
t   the  Playhouse,  we  have  a  sort  of, 
;  romoted    "flapper'    talking   elementary  | 
ox  to  an  outgrown  schoolboy.    In  'Mr.  , 
Jubilee  Drax.'   at  the  Haymarket,  we 
liave   an   actual   lady-criminal   as  the 
principal  character.    In  'Her  Husband's) 
\Vife.'  at  the  New.  we  have  a  duel  be-  ; 
T  ween  a  fluffy  hypochondriac  and  a  re- 
.engeful   flirt.     In    'Romance,'    at  the 
Lyric,  we  have  a  habitually  immoral 
prima-donna  philandering  with  a  clergj"- 
man.    Not  least,  in  "Home  on  Leave,' 
Mr.    Knoblock's    latest    RoyaUy  play, 
written  since  the  beginning  of  the  waf 
nnd  pxprf'i'lv  fo'  war-time  cons r.mption. 


"  •    '  ".-K-.;  t.>  .  :■  ii,p.ithi/,c  with 

H  nast3-m;nded  Utile  hiissy,  unfaithful 
In  turn  to  her  husband  and  two  po- 
tential co-r<spondcnts,  who  deserves 
nothing;  Letter  than  a  good  whipping— If 
indeed  she  is  worth  that  trouble! 

"Are  we  to  believe,  then,  that  these 
'play-ladles'  represent  the  moral  tone 
now  prevailing  among  Kngllsh women? 
We  all  know  that  any  such  idea  would 
be  nonsense.  Never  was  there  a  time 
^  when  Englishwomen  of  the  upper  aa 
I  of  other  (  lasses  have  been  doing  theit 
duty  with  more  glorious  courage  and 
sacrifice.  Arc  we  to  believe  that  this 
cluster  of  detrimentals  represents  the 
type  of  heroine  that  our  most  cultured 
women-players  want  most  to  see?  Again 
such  a  notion  would  be  palpably  false.  1 
How  false  it  would  be  Is  shown  in  ihel 
popularity  of  Irish  Peg  and  Yankee! 
Judy  and  EfTle  of  Tullochmains,  not  tdl 
mention  Mrs.  Nightingale  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  heart  of  the  matter  seems 
simply  to  be  Insincerity  and  lack  of 
courage  on  our  playwrights"  part.  They 
do  not  dare  to  strike  away  from  the  Una 
of  least  technical  and  'vested-interest' 
resistance.  So  the  old  ritual  of  fine 
frocks  and  after-dinner  passion  goes  on. 
But  what  chances  missed!" 


Ih-     :  I.  i  iioon.  .  i.GBin.sku  will  kivc 

her  .--i  .  ond  piano  recital  in  Jordan  H.ill. 
In  thi=^  s,"uiic  hall  at  night  the  Wltek- 
Malkin  Trio  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUck  and 
Mr.  .MalkinO  will  play  trios  by  T.schai- 
kow.-jlty  and  !»chubprt  and  Iteger's  So- 
nata in  K  minor,  for  violin  and  piano 
op.  IL'J 

I'fc.  5.  Ceorge  Copeland  will  give  his 
first  piano  recital  of  the  season  in  Jor- 
dan Hall. 

■  l>ec.  U-Oscar  Scagle,  baritone,  known 
In  Paris  and  .Vew  York  aa  a  singer  and 
teacher,  will  pive  a  recital  in  Jbrdan 
Hall  in  the  afternoon. 

Oec.  12.  Piano  recital  by  Charles 
Anthony  in  Steinert  Hail  In  Ihe  after- 
noon. Song  recital  by  Mme.  .Grace 
Leslie  in  Steinert  Hall  in  (he  evening. 

Det-.  16  Harold  Bauer's  second  piano 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall  In  the  afternoon 

Dec.  18.  Piano  recital  by  Charles 
Cooper  in  Jordan  Hall  in  the  afternoon. 
He  pla">ed  here  last  season. 


The  pianists,  singers  and  fiddlers  are 
upon  us.    The  programs  of  this  week 
;  wlll  be  found  elsewhere. 
:    But  mark  the  concerts  to  com'e  after 
the  25th.  , 
Nov.     26-Mr.     Krelsler     and  Mr. 
Friedberg  will  give  the  Sunday  after- 
noon concert  in  Symphony  Hall.  They 
will  play  Cesar  Franck's  sonata.  Few 
will  be  disappointed  because  they  sub- 
stituted it  for  the  "Kreutzer"  sonata 
which  had  been  announced. 

Nov.  27-Michel  Levitzki  will  give  hirf 
second  piano  recital  in  Jordan  Hall.  He\ 
will  play  pieces  by  Bach,  Beethoven,; 
Sclniuiann,    Chopin.    Rubinstein,  Liszt. 
For  the  most  part  a  stiff  program. 
There  is  a  run  on  Bach's  Chromatic ' 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  this  season.    Mr.  ^ 
Levitzki.    by    the   way,    was    born  at 
Kieff.  while  his  parents  were  in  Russia 
on  business.    From  four  years  of  age 
to  seven  he  played  the  violin.   After  the 
family  came  back  to   New  York— the  ' 
father  is  an  American  citizen  of  Rus- 
sian ^traction— the  boy  studied  with 
Mr.  Stojowski  for  about  five  years.  He 
studied  four  years  with  Mr.  Dohnanyi 
In  Berlin.    During  the  year  before  the 
war  he  gave  concerts  in  Germany  and 
Belgium.     Since   the   breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  has  played  In  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Austria  and  Norway.  John  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin win  give  a  piano  recital  in 

I  Steinert  Hall  in  the  evening.    His  pro- 

I  gram  includes  several  pieces  by  Reger. 

;  which  will  be  heard  here  for  the  first 

I  time. 

i  Nov.  2S:.  The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give 
a  concert  in  th'^  afternoon  at  .Steinert 
Hall,  with  Mrs.  Peach  playing  the  piano 
part  of  the  quintet.  That  evening  in  the 
some  hall  John  Powell  will  give  his  first , 
piano  recital  hero  this  season.  The  pro-  f 
gram    is    a    formidable    one,    although  y 

;  there  are  only  four  numbers.    The  new  « 

Il''io    cotnposed    of    Messrs.  Copeland. 
Stoessel  and  Hadley  will  give  its  first 
I  concert  in  the  evening  at  Jordan  Hall, 
j  Trios  by  Beethoven,  Ravel  and  Juon. 
Nov.  29.    The  Flonzaley  Quartet  will 
give  its  first  concert.    The  progr.Tm  will, 
be  in  memory  of  E.  J.  de  Coppet,  who  j 
I  founded  and  for  a.  long  time  maintained  j 
ithe  quartet.    The  program  contains  the 
Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E 
[  flat  major,  op.  127;  Mozart's  Quartet  in 
i  C     major:     Smetan.i's     quartet  "Aus 
i  melnen  Lcben.""  whicji  must  have  ap- 
I  pealed  to  Mr.  dt  Coppet  on  account  of 
his  infirinity.  for  he.  as  Smetana.  grew 
i  deaf. 

I    Dec.  1.    A  young  Russian.  Elias  Bree- 
skln.  violinist,  will  play  here  for  the 
first  time  in  the  evening  at  Jordan  Hall. 
"'At  the  ate  of  ^  he  studied  the  violin 
at  the  Cracow  Conservatory.   Hi.s  faaiily 
emigrated  to  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  wiieie 
the  boy  wa.s  discovered.    I.ast  season  he 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
,  Symphony    Orchestra   at  Indlanopolis 
!  substituting  at  shot  t  notice  for  Edd.\- 
:  Brown."     Mr.    Gabrilowltsch   v.-ill  give 
1  his  second  piano  recital  in  the  afternoon 
I  as    the    Symphony    Orchestra    will  be 
I  away.    He  will  (.lay  pieces  bv  Handel. 
J.   S.   Bach.   P.   K.   Bach.    Daqiiin,  .Mo 
xart.    Franck,   Schubert.   Chopin.  Mac- 
Dowell.  Arensky,  Tschercpnin,  Glazou- 
'  noff.  Gabrilowitoch. 

Dec.  2.    Rodericl:  White,  xlolinist,  will 
play  here  lor  the  first  time. 
Dec.  4.    Mi.'js  Gladys  f.ntt,  with  song-- 
,  and  sketches  of  child  life:  Pgul  Scliwer- 
I  Icy,  viola  d'amoie  and  ..Miss  .Marguer- 
I  lie  Gilman,   harpist,   will   bo  heard  In 
j  concert  at  Steinert  Hall  In  the  after- 
noon.   Louis  Cornell  will  give  a  piann 
I  re<  ital  in  Jordan  Hal]  the  .same  aftt  r- 
]  noon.    He  plajed  here  last  .'■eason  In 
;  the  evening  Miss  Edith  Thomp.<ion.  pian- 
I  ist,  and  Mr.  Theodorowicz.  violinist  of 
I  the  Symphony  Orchestra,   will   give  a 

concert  in  Steinert  Hall, 
j    Dec.  -5.  The  first  of  tiie  Copley-Plaza 
j  Muslcales.  managed  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
j  will  take  place  at  Mr.  .Martinelli. 

tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou^p 
will  sing.    .Miss  Rosalie  Miller  wlfl  give 
,  a' song  recital  In  Steinert  Hall  in  the 
I  afternoon.   Arthur  Alexander,  baritone. 


The  fyondon  Daily  Telegraph  of  Nov. 
2  published  these  notes: 

""We   are   not   now   niui  li    moved  by 
tales    of   the    bare    cupl>oaids    of  the 
central  powers.    'But  I  have  no\v  noth- 
ing to  eat."  whined  the  bad  dog  in  the 
fable  when  he  was  turned  off  for  kill- 
ing sheep.    And  yet   it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  a  sympathetic  smile  over  the  af- I 
fair  of  Fran  HansI  Niese.    She  used  to 
be.    you    may    remember,    one    of  the 
shining    lights  of  the    farces  at  the 
Josefsfadter    Theatre  in     Vienna  and 
now  she  plays  at  the  Johann-Sti'auss  i 
"lie    of  the    innumerable    theatres  oft 
\  ienna  sacred  to  operetta.    War  or  no 
war.  operetta  In  Vienna  goes  Its  merry 
way    and  apparently  Frau  Niese  is  as  I 
much  a  favorite  as  ever,  for  a  little 
while    ago  she    made    one  ot  those 
speeches  from  the  stage  which  adoring 
audiences  love  to  extort.    But  this  wa! 
no   mere   flourish.    The   flowers  which 
they  were  .-.Iway.,  giving  her  were,  she 
said  all  very  well,  but  it  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose  if  her  admirers  spent 
the  r  inoney  on  flours  and   rice.  The 
hint   the  Austrian  censor  allows  us  to 
heai.   was    taken,     and   Frau  Nie.s6"s 

Hc'eaU"''''"^''-^-  '"-^  ^oslred  fl'u,. 
nee  and  even  (oh  happy  day!)  ^ggs  X 
Da„  of  potatoes  was  also  delivered,  with 
the  touching  inscription:  'Our  dear 
niese  shall  not  suffer  if  we  have  to  ' 
lonlhi  becomes  fash- 

ionable a  new  responsibility  will  rest 
Bouauet'  the  orchestrl' 

Bouquets  are  one  thing,   but  bags  of 

hnwe  ""'^t  '^'"^  innovltion 

however,  has  its  historic  interest  Th" 
arrival  of  vegetable  products  (other  than 
flowers)  on  the  stage  has  not  hitherto 
been  evidence  of  popularltv.  But  was  it  I 
t"hlt'r  t"\°"'  ^""'-^  tl^^  Britann/a 
^o  i.  -  "^^"l  °n  occasion 

to  receive  gifts  even  more  personal  than 
po  atoes?  The  custom  Is  obviouslv  cap. 
able  of  indefinite  development,  whfch 

tan  ^r^Tru'"  ^"'^  for  de- 

tail ma.v  be  trusted  to  discover.    But  it 

iblL^  ^^-^'ward  conclusion  for 

those  plays  of  German  prowess  in  war 
threeV^"""  "^^^'^'-e  Popular.  Wlien  for 
Ing  the  glory  of  the  policy  of  the  All 
Highest  It  will  cast  a  chill  over  patri- 
otic jo.v  to  see  the  players  receiving  little 
bags  of  provender. 

"Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  been  declaiming 
his  anxiety  that  soldiers  on  leave  sho"ll 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  our  'na- 
lonal  literary  drama.'  and  he  ia  able 
to  produce  good  evidence  that'  some  of 
them  would  like  to  spend  an  evening 
with  a  serious  play.    Everybody  who 
ooks  to  the  theatre  for  something  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  digestive  would  be  glaJ 
to  see  our  'national  literary  drama'  on 
the  boards  more  often.    But  the  times 
are  hard.    The  theatre  has  to  provide 
for  audiences,  which  are  not  anxious  to 
he  made  to  think  much  or  to  feel  deeplv 
It  13  probable  enough  that  .some  of  the 
soldiers   on    leave   and   some   of  their 
womenfolk    enjoying   a   short  respite 
from    cruel  anxieties    would   be  glad 
enough  to  see  great  plays.  But  from  the 
manager's  point  ot  view  the  thing  is  a  ' 
question  of  numbers.   How  many  of  the  1 
men  on  lea>(p,  what  proportion  of  the 
playgoers,  would  choo.se  our  natonal  lit- 
erary drama?    There  is  another  diffi- 
culty which  is  not  concei-ned  with  base 
profit  .and  loss.    The  national  literary 
drama  has  a  way  of  using  a  large  num- 
ber ot  male  parts,  and  competent  act- 
ors young  enough  to  look  like  heroes 
and  warriors  are  for  the  most  part  be- 
ing heroic  In  reality. 


who  lived  for  some  year.=^   in  parl.s  as  j- 
singer  and  teacher.— his  home  is  now- 
New  York— will  give  a  recital  In  Jordan 
Hall  in  the  evening.    The  program  in- 


songs  by  Gordani.  Bononcini.  Caris- 
sinii.  Duparc.  Debussy  and  Widor. 

Der_        rjenrge  Harris.  Jr.,  tenor.'will 


"The  war  has  b^en  a  powerful  factor  in 

nringing  about  the  alteration  of  view.s  in 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  Take, 
for  Instance.  Mr,  Gerald  du  Maurler. 
who.  two  .vcars  ago.  was  firmly  con 
vini  ed  that  nothing  could  he  less  to  ih-j 
'caste  of  the  public  than  the  war  pISy. 
That  chapter  is  closed,'  he  now  de- 
clares; "today  I  feci  that  the  present 
struggle,  or  perhaps  1  i^iould  rather  .sa.\ 
cert.aln  issues  springing  from  it,  con- 
.UitiUe  a  fitting  subject  for  treatment  on 
the  stage."  It  is  in  thi^i  be!i<  f  that  Mr. 
(!u  Maurler.  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Fr&nk  ("urzon,  is  to  give  us,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  "The  Old  Country."  at 
Wyndham's,  a*,  piece  In  which  the 
authors,  Miss  Gladys  l.'nger  and  Mi 
Neil  Lyons,  attempt  to  show  the  influ- 
e,nce  of  the  war  upon  the  humbler 
classes."' 


The  London  Times  of  Oct,  18  publi.shcd 
this  article  about  "God  Save  the  King": 

The  London  <oiinty  council  has  just 
'  publishtd  the  report  submitted  to  it  by 
its  education   officers  on   the  national 

■.„-!irn,        ■■■■  .     ,  ,.,:„,m1    I:,  -■■,-.] 


the  vhilUi'cii  in  its  schools  siho 
the  antheni  "right. "  To  figd  on 
version  was  ""ri4;ht"'  they  turncl  tu  Ui . 
F.  S.  IJoas.  divisional  inspector,  and  to 
Dr.  John  K.  Borland,  and  their  state- 
ments—Dr.  Boas's  on  the  words  and  Dr. 
Borland's  on  the  music— make  up  this 
very  interesting  pamphlet. 

There  is  no  form  of  '"(Jod  Save  the 
King."  Dr.  Boas  concludes,  which  Is 
absolutely  right,  though  doubtle.^s  there 
are  many  which  are  wrong.  It  was  not 
made,  it  grew,  like  n  folk-ball:ul.  It 
has  its  roots  tar  back  .,jn  Englit^h  hls- 
toi-}-.  ""God  .Save  King  Henrye"  was 
the  watchword,  "And  long  to  raign  over 
us"  was  the  C'ountersign  in  Lo|itl  l.i.sles 
fleet  on  August  10,  1545,  "tlod  Save 
the  Kins"  says  Coverdale's  BilU, 
where  the  Hebrew  meant  "'Let  the  King 
live,"  -A.  song  sung  at  the  Conduit  in 
Cornhill  In  the  Coronation  procession 
of  Edwurd  VI.  ;  the  prayers  for  the 
sovereign  on  the  Tudor  stage  ;  the  form 
of  prayer  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  a  ballad  ot  1645  — 
'(  in  all  these  Dr.  Boas  finds  gathering 
hints  of  the  coining  anthem.  Then  in 
November.  11 -iS,  something  comes  toH 
light  of  which  we  can  as  it  wei-p,  cat«4»Ti 
hold.  John  Travers,  organist  of  the 
Chapels  Royal,  composed  a  birthday  ode 
for  Princess  .\ugustu,  the  wife  of  "Poor 
Fred,  who  was  alive  and  Is  dead"  ;  and 
this  ode  concluded  with  a  Latin  choi-us 
of  two  stanzas,  of  jhe  same  meter  as 
■"liod  Save  thrt  King,"'  and  correspond- 
ing pretty  closely  In  meaning  to  Its  first 
and  second  stanzas.  Travers  appended 
his  own  English  translation,  wliich  Is 
pretty  clear  proof  that  he  had  not 
translated  the  Latin  out  of  the  Kngllsh 
anthem;  and  it  Is  probable  that  the 
words  and  music  were  originall.v  used 
in  the  Romim  Catholic  church  servict. 

The  sovereign's  name  is  not  mentioned 
In  the  Latin  hymn,  though  it  appears 
that  there  was  ,an  English  version,  now 
lost,  current  between  Restoration  and 
Revolution,  which  said  "God  save  Great 
James  (or  Charles),  our  King.'"  But 
neither  those  names  nor  any  others  are' 
given  in  the  version  found  engraved  on 
a  "Pretender"  wine-glass  of  1722-25,1 
which  beginij;  I 

God  tave  the  King,  I  pray, 

God  blesE  the  Kins.  1  pray. 
No  name,  again,  is  given  in  the  version 
(still  of  two  stanzas  only)  which  w-as 
printed  in  the  first  edition  of  "Thes- 
aurus Musicus"  (?  1743),  and  which 
begins: — 

God  save  our  Lord  the  King, 

Long  live  our  noble  King, 
Ood  save  the  King. 
That,  then,  is  an  earlier  version  of  the 
first  line   than   the   version  commonly 
.sung  today.    But  with  Jacobites  aboiit 
singing  anthems   to   kings   without  a 
name,  some  sort  of  definition  was  desir- 
able; and  BO  we  come  to  the  version 
printed  in  the    Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  October,  1745,  as  ".\  Song  for  Two 
Voices — As  sung  at  both  Playhouses, 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  during 
the  Jacobite  rising.     This  is  the  first 
.  know-n  version  that  contains  the  third 
I  stanza;  a:nd  the  first  stanza  begins: — 

God  save  Great  George,  our  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  savG  the  King. 
.\nd  the  "Great  George"  line  la  the  line, 
'  says  Dr.   Boas,   which,   if  any,  has  a 
prescriptive  claim.  As  to  the  "gracious" 
which  is  in  use  today,  it  crept  in  be- 
cause    "William"     would     not  scan 
(though  some  odd  efforts  were  made 
to  fit  theiname  in  somehow);  but  the 
first  Ine,  as  we  know  it  now  seems  not 
to  have  appeared  before  June,  1S30;  and 
seven  years  later  its  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness   to   the    young   Queen  doubt- 
less settled  it  in  favor. 

This  sketch  by  no  means  exhausts 
all  the  interesting  things  that  Dr.  Boas 
has  to  tell  about  the  growth  of  the 


I  anthem    and  about  textual  variaitions 
I  other  than  those  In  the  first  line.  Mean- 
I  while  Dr.  Borland,  examining  the  music. 
I  depreciates   Dr.    John   Bull  s   claim  to 
have  composed  the  air,  and  shows  how 
this  folk-song  has  grown  through  Bull, 
Arne,  and  others  to  Stanford's  version, 
which  is  now  the  "standard"  version. 


Notes  About  the 
Stage,  Music 


Talking  with  a 
wounded  ".\frica- 
nadlan"  about 
and  Musicians  the    theatre  and 
suitable  wartime   programs,   he  asked 
me  why  Vere  Stent's  play,  "War  and  a  i! 
Woman."  had  never  appeared  in  Lon-  |j 
don.    He  saw-  the  play  nearly  10  years 
ago  and  thought  it  wonderful.    He  be- 
lieved the  Earl  of  Selborne.  who  was 
then  Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  com- 
manded a  performance.    It  was  played 
in  the  Pretoria  Opera  House,  my  friend 
explained,  and  the  pari_of  the  German 
spy  was  taken  by  Mr.   Willis  ot  the 
entomological   department.     The  other 
principal    parts    w-ere    taken    by  Mr. 
Stent's   sons   and   daughters.     I  won- 
dered whether  the  play  was  familiar 
to  any  other  playgoers.— London  Dally 
Chronicle.  " 

At  the  Grafton  Galleries  yesterday  the 
Indian  .Art  and  Dramatic  Society  gave 
the  first  of  two  afternoon  performances 
(the  second  will  taJce  place  next  Tues- 
day) of  Kalidasa's  play,  "Vikramor-  , 
vasie."  adapted  by  Mr.  K.  V.  das  GupU.  ' 
under  the  title  ot  "The  Kero  and  the 
Nymph."'  If  Mr.  das  Gupta  Is  right, 
yesterday's  was  the  first  .performance 
which  this  ancient  work  had  ever  re- 
ceived, for  it  was  the  last  play  that 
Kalldasa  wrote,  and  it  was  not  pro- 
duced In  Iii.li.i  in  his  lifetime  c-  ifler. 
Til.       ;  KincT  I^in-' 


S^'emeil'TS~8o  !.,.L  iv.,.  //.ortal.  thoogTi 
of  thp  earth,  loved  the  nymph,  or  mem- 
her  of  tlie  heavenly  theatrical  company, 
Urvasie,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  an 
attackingr  demon.  After  the  due  period 
iOi"  longing  and  de.spair,  which  sorely 
tri?i^  his  greedy  and  earthy  old  friend. 
[Brahman  Manavaka,  Pururavas  won 
his  bride,  because  she  was  turned  out  of 
heaven  for  forgetting  her  part  while 
dreaming  of  her  love.  '  Wedded  and 
happy,  she  gave  way  to  jealousy,  and 
'in  a  fit  of  temper  lushed  into  the  grove 
of  the  celibate  and  woman-hating  god 
of  war,  who  promptly  turned  her  into  a 
vine.  And  so  we  come  to  the  most 
charming  scene  in  the  play,  Pururavas's 
search  for  her  in  the  forest,  which  lasts 
until  the  Goddess  of  Truth  descends 
from  heaven  with  a  magic  ruby,  which 
enables  the  King  to  discover  where  his 
bride  is  hidden.  The  quaint  prologue, 
spoken  in  dialogue  between  a  theatrical 
manager  and  an  actress  (another  queer 
link  between  two  totally  independent 
dramas,  the  ancient  Indiap  and  ,fhe 
Elizabeth  English),  told  use  a  little  of 
what  the  play  would  mean  to  a  Hindu. 
But  even  without  its  symbolism  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  attractive  and 
beautiful  little  piece.  The  representa- 
tion, arranged  by  Mr.  Charles  Fry.  is 
very  simple:  but  with  Mr.  William  Stack 
for  the  King  and  Miss  Sybil  Thorndike 
fi)r  the  nymph,  the  chief  parts  were  ad- 
mirably played:  and  Mr.  Arthur  Favne 
as  Manavaka,  Miss  Gladys  Holmes  as 
another  nymph,  and  Miss  Elaine  Denys, 
who  sang  very  sweetly  a  song  by  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  were  others  of 
note  ill  a  capable  cast.  Indian  music 
was  played  and  sung  by  Prof.  Ali  Khan. 
—London  Times,  Oct.  2S. 

The  London  Times  (Nov.  3)  said  that 
Miss  Jiyra  Hess,  a  pianist,  "belongs  to 
the  school  which  believes  in  dramatizing 
the  incidents  of  the  movement  by  piling 
up,  even  engineering,  vast  crescendos, 
and  leading  the  astonished  hearer  from 
rapture  to  rapture."  But  what  did  the 
Times  mean  by  adding:  "It  seemed  a 
pity  that  such  unsuitable  composers  as 
Bach  and  Brahms  should  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  program."  Was  it 
because  they  did  not  lend  themselves 
to  Miss  Hess's  methods?  Surely  not 
because  they  were  born  in  Germany. 

The  Daily  Telegram  says  that  the 
transcription  for  piano  of  W.  F.  Bach's 
organ  concerto  in  D  minor  should  never 
be  played  in  public  "save  as  a  possible 
cure  for  insomnia." 

The  London  Times  finds  two  defects 
in  Ravel's  string  quartet:  "It  contains 
little  true  part  writing,  one  or  other  in- 
strument is  usually  being  accompanied 
by  the  others,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  several  movements  is  not  clear. 
It  pales  beside  tlie  Franck  (quintet) 
which  is  full  of  the  originality  that  looks 
for  something  true,  not  new  to  say,  and 
conquer.s  fi'esh  territory  in  virtue  only 
of  its  strong  grip  on  the  old." 

"Dante,"  the  symphonic  poem  of 
Enrique  Granados.  was  performed  in 
London  Oct.  28.  Before  the  performance 
Sir  Henry  Wood  said:  "It  is  a  very 
elaborate  worK.  difficult  to  play,  and 
there  is  a  vocal  solo  in  the  second  part 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  most  dlfti- 
cujt  ever  written  for  the  voice.  How- 
ever. 1  think  the  music  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  ambitions  com- 
positions, from  a  serious  art  point  of 
view,  that  has  as  yet  come  from  Spain." 
Sir  Henry  Wood  spoke  of  the  loss  to 
music  by  the  premature  deafh  of  Gra- 
nados. adding  the  information  that  the 
.omposcr  had  intended  to  write  further 
movements  to  this  "Dante"  poen'.  "Tliis 
was  liis  latest  work,  an^  I  understand 
that  there  were  to  liave  been  two  rfiore 
movements.  Tlie  first  two  that  I  am 
conducting  are  entitled.  'Dante  and 
Virgil'  and  'Paolo  and  Francesca.'  " 

"Dante"  has  been  performed  in  Chi- 
cago with  success.  Of  the  performance 
in  London  the  Times  said: 

"It  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  on 
board  a  Biitish  steamer  torpedoed  hv- 
the  enemy,  which  made  people  in  thi.s 
fouiilry  realize  suddenly  that  people 
in  Spaln^i  France,  In  N61»  York  and 

el.sewhere  regarded  Granados  as  a  com-" 
poser  whose  work  must  be  listened  to 
Accordingly.  Sir  Henry  Wood  did  weli 
to  give  us  a  chance  of  listening  to  one 
of  his  latest  works.  But  such  circum- 
stames  are  not  the  best  in  which  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  an  artist's 
V     ,  ■  fnl""^  ^"^  o*"  3.  -work  of  this 

kind,    rhe  audience  comes  to  It  with  a 

of"  rL'."  ^'■^'^  '"^^  ^n<3  tfie  hope 

of  duscovering  something  o.f   his  ner- 

fnThe*^,;J:"'/''^'''''^°"^"'^  Shrouded 
m  the  .subject  of  the  poem.  One  learns 
more  about  Granados  from  the  lltt"! 
r.ano  pieces  which  have  been  played 
from  time  to  time  than  from  this  elabo 
ra tely  pictorial  musi»:  traversing  a ,1- 
rther  world.  Rsch  coJar,  verv  like 
Wa.gners,  and  imagination  of  a  rather 
vague  kind  mak-  an  impressfon  hu? 
scarcely  a  powerful  one.    It  fs  d  fTicnU 

of  Dan,  ' d,?'^'."'-^"-'^-"  oonce^ptio 
of  Dante  differs  from  tho.se  of  the  manv 
other    .  omposers    who'  have    tried  to 
ranslate  him  into  sound.   On  the  whole 
the  work  won  respect  ratlier  th.an  ad 
miration     Yet  there  is  a  strong  sens^ 
of  beauty  running  through  it    and  H^! 
words  of  Francesca  in  the  Lcon^^  ^ 
ment,    set  for  a   contnu'^  . 
finely  sung  by  mTss  Doris  ManZi?e 
1  greater  Interest    In    that    "!-    ' '''''' 
than  rr<n  be  aroused"  hv  tL  ^""""^ 
alone   in   the  first"    Th»  n 
graph    described    tho  ^ulic^'^^J''^- 
)nten..lv   emotional  eha^cter   and  of 
deep  intimacy,  .so  deen  in  r^li  ^ 
a.,  nlmost  to  'bring  U  l^to  the 
of  ch.-,mhpr  „,„„.„     i   '"to  the  realms 


anon  falling  away  to  !l.a[  Nvas 
neither  cold  nor  hot." 

We  move  into  austerer  regions  with 
the  "Trilredies"  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons, 
a  collection  of  two  short  dramas,  and 
one  full-length  play,  which  invites  a 
much  fuller  and  more  respectful  con- 
sideration than  is  possible  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal.  Mr.  Symons  has  long 
since  taken  his  place  among  the  lyric 
poets  of  his  generation:  but  there  will 
probably  be  few  readers  who  would 
have  expected  from  him  so  rich  and 
powerful  a  vein  of  tragic  poetry  as  dig- 
nifies this  fine  and  memorable  volume,  j 
The  shortest  of  tlie  plays  deals  with  a  | 
plot  against  Cleopatra,,  who  is  a  visitor 
at  Herod's  court,  and  doomed  to  death 
by  his  lordllngs.  when  suddenly  she 
reverses  the  whole  situation  by  playing 
upon  Herod's  uxorious  passion  for 
Mariamne,  and  leading  him  to  believe 
that,  If  she  herself  were  dead,  .-Antony 
would  be  the  triumphant  rival  for  Marl- 
amne's  favours.  It  is  a  closely  packed 
fragment  of  drama,  full  of  sudden  vac- 
illations of  emotion.  There  is  also  a 
powerful  incident  of  Nero's  murder  of 
Agrippina.  in  wlilch  the  poetic  imagin- 
ation of  the  murderer  is  shown  to  bring 
in  Its  own  ■secret  revenge.  But  the 
strength  of  the  volume  is  concentrated 
in  "The  Harvesters,"  a  very  impressive 
three-act  drama  of  Cornish  peasant  life, 
in  which  the  very  simplest  dialogue  is 
employed  with  rare  skill,  in  the  revela- 
tion of  simple  and  fatal  passions.— I..on- 
don  Daily  C^hronicle.  Oct.  27.. 


Her  presejit  \isit  lia.s  ,-iiown  that  the 
actress  still  charm^  as  of  old.  The  fas- 
cinating eyes,  golden  voice,  great  puri- 
ty of  diction,  glowing  sincerity,  still 
excite  wonder  and  weave  their  irresisti- 
blii  spell. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  perform- 
ance Mme.  Beniiiardt  was  recalled 
.if,'ain  and  again,  nor  was  the  public  sat- 
isfied until,  with  customary  gracious- 
ncss.  she  ^aid:  "I  love  you,"  in 
sponse  to  the  scenes  of  enthusiasm. 


realms 
It  bl.Tzes 


of  chamber  music,     *     -    ,  v, 

with  a.  southern  atmo.,phere  an  », 

111-' r.     .!r,  r,.|    ,  '  8.n  atmos- 

moments,  the 
■  white  he,ii. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

"UN'DAY— S.vmphon.v  Hall.  P,:m  P.  .M.  Concert 
in  aid  of  the  Pension  F^und  of  the  Boston 
Symphon.T  On-hcstra.  Dr.  .  Mur-U  conductor. 
Soe  spcr-ial  notice.  ,  . 

»tONn.\V  -Stf Inert  Hall,  .3  l^  M.  Piano  re- 
cital hv  Moses  Boguslawski  of  the  Kansas 
Cit.v  (/onsr-r^atory  of  Music.  Bach-Busoui, 
Organ  Prelude  and  Fuetie  in  I)  nj.ijor; 
Brahms.  V.irlations  on  a  theme  of  Paganini; 
Liszt's  "Yeais  of  Pilgrimage"  and  piece's  bT 
Chopin. 

TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Song  re- 
cital by  Leila  Holterhoff.  coloratura  soprano. 
Bach.  Wlllst  du  dein  Ilerz  nilr  schenkoii; 
Mozart,  Das  Veilchen;  Oiuck.  O  del  mio  rt"li  p 
Ardor:  Fesch.  Tu  fai  la  Mipei  i.et(n :  Brabni^. 
l>er  Tod.  An  ein  V.ilrii.n,  Ties  liehstea 
Schwur.  Geheimiils,  Un,  Mnedcben-  'fschai- 
.kowsky,  Le  Ciiiaii.  i  mDse.  .Mi'.n  pays; 
Cretchaninoff,  La  .Niiit;  I'.iown.  Shepherd,  ihy 
Dpineaimr:   M.in-ity.   (irpheiis  his  Lute; 

f.vrll  S'coft.  A  Little  Sonu  of  Picardie;  Bauer, 
Star  Trysts:  Ilcnschel.  Sunny  Beams;  Sprnas, 
That's  the  World  in  June. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Ap.illo  Chib.  Emll 
Mollenbauer,  conductor.  Concert  of  Boston 
composers.  Thayer.  Tnlawuy;  H.  Parker, 
The  Lamp  In  the  West-  I'ooie,  The  Fare"''li 
of  Hiawatha  iharitone  so],,  i,y  Warren  \ 
Brown);  Osgood.  In  Picardie;  (i.  K.  Whitine 
March  of  the  .Monks  of  Bangor  (tenor  s<ilo  hv 
Bruce  Hobhs);  ronverse.  Laudate  Dominuiu ; 
.L  I'.  Warren.  .Slumber  Song;  Paine,  Phoebu^, 
.■iriso  (tenor  solo  by  G.  H.  Boynfon);  .\IisM 
Lang.  The  Maldep  snd  the  But'terfiv;  Chad- 
wick.  Kccu  Jam  N'lctis:  s.  F.  .Smith.  America. 
Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams  will  sing  thesa 
songs:  Mrs.  Beach,  Ah:  Love  but  a  Da'c- 
Paiiy  Lullaby;  .Separation ;  Densm.ire,  When 
Within  Thine  Arms:  Mac-Dowell,  The  Blue 
Bell:  Whelpley.  Wanderer's  Night  Song;  .Mlsg 
Daniels,  Dayltreak. 
WKD.VESDAY-Jordan  Hall.  :{  p.  H.  Piano 
recital  by  .Miss  .\lice  van  Barenlzen.  Ilamcau- 
Diemer.  Gavotte  [..lur  !es  Heure*;  et  les 
Zpphirs;  Scarlatti,  Piece:  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
op.  57;  Schumann.  Des  .Abends.  Aufschwung, 
Warum,  Traumeswirren ;  Chopin,  Barcarolle 
Two  Etudes.  Polonaise,  op.  Schubert- 
Liszt,  Die  Eiikoenlg:  Mendelssohn-Liszt  Auf 
Fluegcln  des  Gesauaes;  Pierno,  Cache-Cache; 
Liszt,  Un  Sospiro;  liubinsteln.  Btude. 

.lordan  Hall,  S:lo  I'.  M,  Concert  by  Ni.-ola 
Oulokanoff,  baritone,  a-^sisled  by  "Theorlor 
Cella,  harpist,  and  Well-.  We>iton,  piani.st. 
.T.  Faure,  Charity  (with  organi;  Brogi,  Visiono' 
Vem'ziana;  Tsehaikowsky,  The  Mght:  \rm- 
sky.  The  Eagle;  Moussorgsky.  The  Goat;  Knd 
rill.  Why;  P.lelchmau.  .My  Lips  are  Sc."':'d; 
Glinka,  The  Lark  (with  harpi.  Harp  solos' 
Winter,  Winter;  Godetroid,  Les  Danses  des 
Sylplies. 

THURSDAY- Tremont  Temple.  i;irst  operilic 
concert  of  the  Tremont  ■l.  niple  course.  Miss 
Marrella  Craft,  soprano  of  the  Munich  Operu ; 
-Miss  Vera  Barstow,  vl..linist:  Albert  Kdmund 
Brown,  baritone;  Hlhner  Zoller,  pianist.  Tar- 
tiul.  Largo.  .\Mepro  C.onimodo;  R.  Moor.  Pre. 
lude;  Kunils,  Sarabande  and  Museita  (Miss 
Barsto-.vi;  Puccisi,  Me  chianiano  from  "La 
Boheme,"  In  quelle  trine  morbide  from 
"Manon  I.escaut"  (Miss  Ci-jft):  Handel.  O 
Iturtdler  thsfn  the  Cherry  (Mr.  Browni:  (Irn- 
s,tein,  Mazoiirka,  Melancholie;  SciMimnnn.  At 
(he  Fountain;  Pugnani-Kreisler.  l'r:ieluilium 
and  .Mlegro  (.Miss  Barstowi:  .Vrensliv.  Tlie 
Little  Fish's  Song;  Mousson.-sky.  The  Beeile- 
Mnrtin.  The  Dallodils  (Miss  Crafti.  Puccini'. 
Butterdy's  Entrance.  One  Fine  Da  v.  Song  to 
the  Baby  and   Farewell   to  the  }',:,].y  fiom 

■■.Mndama    Butterfly"    iMlss    <  rMiti;    T  •■■ 

Mother  o'  Mine:  Stock.  Iioutc  Mairhi,,"  ,  Ip.iiii' 
rosch,  Danny  Deever  (Mr.  Bro^xni:  Sp.ilding, 
Alabama;  Koler,  Indian  S.-herzo  '.Miss  B  iT-'- 
stowK  The  Last  Rose  of  .Sumun-'r.  Bonnie 
Doon,  Annie  Laurie,  Comin'  Thro'  thp  It  re 
(Miss  Craft). 

irRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Sixtli 
concert  (Ai  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchc*^- 
tra.  Dr.  Muclc  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY- Symphony  Hatl,  S  T.  M.  Si-.th 
concert  (B)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.  Dr.  .Mucli,  conductor.  See  special  notice 
Stelnert  Hall,  R:,30  P.  M.  Henry  Gideon  s 
second  music  talk.  "The  Symphonic  Poem 
and  the  Symphonic  Ballet,  "  Lc  Rouct  rt'Om. 
phale"  and  "L'Apres-Miaj  d'uD  Faun*"  wlU 
be  discussed, 

BERNHARDT  CLOSES 

ENGAGEMENT  IN  BOSTON 

Gives  Last  of  Wonderful  Perform- 
ances at  the  Mollis. 

IJOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company  In 
"Cleopatra,"  "From  the  Theatre  to  the 
Field  of  Honor,"  "Le  Vitrail,"  and 
"Rosalie." 

After  playing  "Hecube,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  and  "CamiUe"  in  the 
afternoon,  the  incomparable  Mme. 
nenihardt  gave  a  brilliant  performance 
of  the  pieces  whlcli  closed  her  Boston 
engagement  In  the  evening. 

The  audiences  nt   both  performances 

■  rn  verv  larL'o  riiid    .iustlv  euthuslastlo. 


•Boston  is  one  of  the  grandest,  sure- 
footedest,  clear-headest,  comfortablest 
cities  on  the  globe.  Unlike  every  other 
large  city  I  was  ever  in,  the  most  of  the 
liaclvmen  don't  seem  to  have  been  spesh- 
ully  intended  by  natur  for  the  Burglery 
perfession,  and  its  about  the  only  large 
city  I  know  of  where  you  don't  enjoy  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  beln  swindled  in 
sum  way,  from  the  Risin  of  the  sun  to 
the  goin  down  thereoL  There4  I  say, 
loud  and  continnered  applaus  for  Bos- 
ton!" 

But  Artemus  "Ward  wrote  this  soon 
after  the  "Grate  Orgin"  was  set  up  m 
Music  Hall;  before  the  days  of  dirt 
caused  by  soft  coal;  before  the  trolley- 
oar,  the  taxi-cab,  and  public  indifference 
and  apathy. 

Ail  Up  for  Boston 

As  the  'U'orld  'Vv'ags: 

As  one  who  is  interested  In  always 
booming  Bost(sn.  allow  me  to  /nake  a 
suggestion.  All  our  many  schemes  to 
date  seem  somehow  to  lack  sufficient 
scope  to  secure  us  proper  financial  sup- 
port; contributions  have  been  very 
slow.  We  have  been  suspected  of  selfish 
and  narrow  motives. 

There's  a  remedy.  We  should  not  only 
boom  Boston,  but  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land (including  New  Haven.  Ct.)  also. 
And  then  the  13  original  states,  with 
an  occasional  boost  (to  show  that  we  are 
not  altogether  provincial)  of  the  Florida 
Everglades  and  the  Isle  pf  Pmcs.  Will 
Vou  kindly  intorm  a  constant  reader 
what  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  thinks  ot 
the   plan?-  '      A.  B(90MEK. 

Boston. 


"Blasphemy." 
.\s  the  World  Wags: 

On  page  78  of  Edward  H.  Savage's 
"History  of  the  Bosto/i  Watch  and 
Police"  we  find  the.  following  entry: 
"June  18,  183S,  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot, 
mayor,  AlJner  ,Kneeland  sent  to  jail  for 
two  months  for  'blasphetny.'  "  This 
crime  is  stili  on  the  statute  books,  but 
the  enforcement  of  it  is  regarded  as  an 
obsolete  institution  and  one  belonging 
to  the  drfear  and  musty  past.  Perhaps 
an  examination  of  tlie  o;lginal  papers 
in  tile  case  would  prove  interesting  to 
t-lie  antiquary.  I  should  like  to  know 
just  what  constitutes  "blasphemy." 
These  were  the  good  "old  days"  of 
which  'we  hear  so  much  misinforma- 
tion nowadays.  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
fiafely  sa.v  that  human  nature  always 
remains  the  .same. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 

Boston. 

Is  not  I)!asphemy  profane  speaking  of 
God  or  sacred  tilings;  impious  irrever- 
ence? Blackstone  mentions  "blasphemy 
against  the  Almighty  by  denying  His 
being  or  providence."  An  old  meaning 
of  blasphemy,  now  obsolete,  is  slander, 
evil  speaking.— Ed. 


Adornment  Extraordinary. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Our  town  newspaper  says: 

On  m.nny  occasions  the  banquet  room  of  O. 
A.  R.  Hall  has  presented  ail  attractive  ap- 
pearance, but  never  niore  so  than  ou  Wednes- 
day evening.  Tables  were  set  there  to  ac- 
commodatf*  125  guests,  adorned  with  nice 
dishes,  enndelalua  and  flo-svers.  It  was  the 
annual  iiispection  of  Longfellow  chapter.  Order 
Eastern  Star,  and  the  inspecting  officers  and 
members  appeared  dn  best  bib  and  tucker  for 
this  annual  function, 
and  further  on: 

Little  Pauline  of  the  Famous  Players  and 

one  who  has  received  more  deserved  publicity 
than  any  other  little  girl  we  know,  is  to  per- 
soufllly  appear  with  the  Clover  Comedy  Cliib  ■ 
on  Tuesday  evening.  | 

We'll  stand  for  the  split  infinitive,  but ' 
would  like  an  explanation  about  tliat  I 
"personally."  Has  Pauline  an  adjust- 
able  wraith  that  she  can  press  into  ! 
service  when  appearing  not  personally?! 
.     .  _  SASSAFRAS.  | 


Shakespeare  and  Sawyer. 

.^s  the  World  Wags : 

Somehow  I  fancy  it  was  the  Herald 
which,  a  few  months  back,  mildly 
chaffed  the  mayor  for  a  rotund  allusion 
to  "William  Henry  Shakespeare."  But 
—I  put  it  to  you  as  an  honest  man  to  an 
lionest  man— was  his  honor's  oratorical 
slip  any  worse  than  the  assertion  con- 
lained  in  an  editorial  on  "O.  Henry"  in 
the  Herald  of  Nov.  15.  that  Shakespeare, 
like  Raleigh,  Bunyan  and  otlier  unlucky 
men  of  genius,  spent  "some  years  in 
prison?  Doubtless  the  writer  of  that 
article  had  in  mind  the  deer-stealmg 
epi.sode,  which  Sir  Sidney  Lee  says  "is 
best  assigned  to  1585."  And  surely  not 
all  of  15S5.  at  that. 

I  also  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  ori- 
gin of  the  ohrase,  "The  tune  the  old 
cow  died  of  (or  "on"),  has  yet  been 
determined.  About  40  years  ago  I  ac- 
tiuired  a  little  jingle:' 

"The  hay  Is  all- gone,  the  hay  is  all  gone, 

This  is  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  on.  ' 
But  that  is  libretto  rather  than  tune. 

Then  about  leaning  "toward  Saw- 
yer's," which  is  the  Avay  I  heard  the 
expression — it  had  never  happened  to 
come  to  my  notice  before— from  my  wife 
soon  after  our  marriage.  The  odd  thing 
about  it  was  that,  as  my  wife's  family 
lived  next  door  to  a  man  named  Sawyer, 
I  long  supposed  the  saying  to  be  original 
with  them — a  little  household  joke.  See- 
ing that  it  goes  farther  back,  I,  ask: 
Who  was  Sawyer?  Also  who  was  the 
unhappy  Billings  in  the  comparison: 
"Slower  'n  old  Billings  when  he  went  to 
be  hung"  ;  and  the  woman  Hunt  in  the 
description  applied  to  a  tough  piece- of 
meat:  "Tougher  than  Jenhy  Hunt's 
tripe"?  J.  C.  L,  CLARK. 

Lancaster,  Nov.  16. 


A  Plea  for  Extension. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  the  more  serious  type  of  gallows  j 
\-ersc  to  have  ino  place  in  our  hypotheti-  i 
l  al  anthology?    I  have  daily  been  ex- , 
pecting  to  find  mention  in  your  column^ 
of  the  poems  of  A.  13.  Housman.  Surely 
no  collection  could  afford  to  omit  "Here 
the  Hangman  Stops  His  Cart"  or  "On 
Moonlit  Heath   and   Lonesome-  Bank.  " 
And  of  the  old  En.glish  ballads,  "Breii- 
nan   on   the   Moor"    and    ''The  Briery 
Bu.sh,"  certainly  deserves  places.  The 
latter    is    the    only    instance    I  recall 
where  a  woman  is  the  prospective  vic- 
tim, save  in  tlie  epic-bai.ad  of  George 
Barnwell.  It  would  seem  that  the  senti- 
rnenta,!  jury  is  a  phenomenon  hot  re-  ; 
stricted  to  any  one  time  or  locafity.  j 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  scope  of  the  an-  i 
thology  is  not  enlarged  to  Include  deaths 
by  the  axe  as  well  as  by  the  halter.  The 
(lilbertlan  excerpts  which  would  thus 
become  eligible  would  of  tliemselves  jus- 
tify the  extension.  -^^  E.  C. 

('ambridge. 


CONCERT  IN  AID 
OF  PENSIONS  AT 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Karl  Muck,  conductor,  gave  a  con- 
cert at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon in  aid  of  (he  pension  fund. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Tschai- 
kowsl-y,  Symphony  Xo.  !,  in  F  minor, 
opp.  ,36;  Weber,  overture  to  the  opera 
"Oberon":  Delibes,  Suite  from  the 
Ballet  "Sylvia":  Stratiss,  waltz, 
"Wine,  Woman  and  Son?";  Nicolai, 
overture  to  the  opera,  "The  Merrj- 
Wive.^  of  Windsor." 

The  rrogr.Tin  w.-is  of  a  poimlar  nature 
and  a  large  nudienco  readily  responded 
in  ai'd  of  so  fin.-  .--i  cau.oe.  : 

Tsehaikowsky.  iiimself.  ■  related  the 
program  of  the  Symphony  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Mnie.  von  .Meek  to  whom  the 
work  wa.s  dedicated.  It.  was  inspired 
by  thoughts  of  faith  and  death.  Its 
theme  is  univer.s.-il  and  it  appeals  to  anv 
inortal  perplexed  ■  with  the  mystery  of 
life.  The  music  depicts  man's  weak- 
ncs.'!.  his  utter  impotence  against  re- 
k-ntle.^.s  f.itr.  Tie  may  hope  for  con- 
.solation  in  in<: jimries.  in,  incidents  that 
flit  through  h;.  r;i-r,,,ir,vd  mind,  but  in 
vam.  Happin  -V  ,,-v  nnlv  be  found  in 
observing  ai-I  -b.ni!,-  (he  brppiness  of 
others  until  d-atli  brine;?  relief. 

The  orchestr.T  v.  as  a.s  a  commanding' 
and  entrancing  virtuoso.  In  the  sym- 
phony there  wore  many  instance..!'  of 
admirable  golo  work  and  superb 
ensemble.  The  c.ipricioiis  .scherzo  was' 
given  with  extraordinary  brilliance  and 
variety  of  nuances.  '  In  other  pieces 
there  was  sonority  and  surpassing  skill. 

Dr.  Much,  ivhose  art  as  an  interpreter 
r-:  ;ikin  In  genius,  gave  an  Kdmirable 
I  i'liii..  ,if  the  symphony  and  conducted 
i:in' music  on  the  program  with 
,tlie  ciul.-i  authority,  the  magnetic  force 
|f«r  which  he  is  ju.stly  admired.  Under 
his  direction  the  well-known  waltz  was 
effectively  recre-;i;.-d  u'ith  irre.sistible 
abandon  and  cff«cli^c  observance  of  its 
subtleties  of  rhytlnu. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  .Air.  Krelsler 
wi|l  play  an  interesting  program  i,:<. 
|lsisted  by  Carl  Friedberg,  pianist. 

SOUSA  AND  H!S  B.4ND  GIVE  | 
CONCERT  ATOPERA  HOUSE 

Artists  from  the  Hippodrome  Com- 
pany  Assist. 

j     John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  band,  as-  : 

sisted  by  several  artists  of  the  -Veu 
I  York  Hippodrome  show.  ga\'e  the  first 
j  of  a  series  of  Sunday  night  concerts  :r 

the  Boston  Opera  House  last  night  hr- : 
I  tore  a  large  audience.  The  author  or 
j  "The   Stars  and   Stripes   Forever"   an.:  i 

other  march  songs  which  have  beoom. 

classics  presented  a  program  which  in- 
I  rliided  the  o\'orture  to  Micnon.  charac 
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IPr  slildies.  "Tl 

■  •ru    World,"   an.;    ,,.         i.,.,    li,,,  ,,,,,, 
srani  with  a  march  rroi:i  "Tlip  Damiia- 
of  Fwust."  I.ouls  I'.  KiitiP.  flutist, 
WillK.  pnninnUmi,<i  nnd  liiimorlsi! 
VIrKlnia  r.ooi.  "-nM^ino,   who  nru 
progrHin  ullh  .Mi    Sousa  fn  the 
ui  podronie  show.  Werr  the  artists  who 
l  arilclpatcd  In  the  program. 


ARNOLD  DALY  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLI.S   STHKET  TIUCATHE— rlrst 
•■rformniioo  In  Doiton  of  "The  Master," 
play  In  Ihrc-e  acts  by  Ilrrinunn  Dahr,  <" 
flaptC'd  by  Benjamin  F.  Glffror.    Pro-  !■ 
need  hy  the  estate  of  H^nry  B.  Harris.  J 

•      iTnc  rinr*ii'p  Oil  '  ' 

 Climios  II 

or.  vltt  Of  Arthur  WcSslpy  

EOvth  I..-:  ; 

rthur  W-'Csley  Vrnold  D  iiy 

.r.  r.rans   Phll'ii  ^^""'l 

It.  Kokorn  K.hvard  Abelos 

'  iUrl.  wife  of  Raymond  \Ves»lf.»  

IMnii  Ma.T  Ollvpi- 

iinn   refer  Tlrookson  Willl.'ini  f'ri'il  r:- 

.1  Wi-ndlPy  <'''rl  l-'-Hstr.uii 

 .("■corfv  ( In^lon 

',«on..;  UuuiSiiy  Wallace 

,,  c,k,  Boyal  B.Trt>u 

"Der  Melster"  was  produced  in  1903. 
:t  hAd  a  icng  run  In  Berlin  f^nd  Vienna. 
It  was  brought  out  In  German  at  the 
Tr\ing  Place  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Marf-h  1,  1910.  Gustav  Olman  ijI.t 
lie  part  of  Calus  Diihr,  the  Ma- 
Mis?  Clara  Slidel,  the  part  of  Viol-t, 
the  wife;  Gustave  Ilarti-heiu  was  Dr. 
Ivokora. 

In  February.  1838.  a  three-act  play. 
"The  Master."  by  G.  Smart  Oglivie. 
•.vas  produced  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  3 
N"ew  York,  with  Henry  Miller  as  the 
■!)l"f  actor.    .\nd  In  lliis  play,  which 

aM  pf-rformcd  In  London  that  year,  a 

jslnoss  man  of  donilneorlns  ways,  who 
tjrn.s    hlB   children   out  of   doors,  is 

iially  softened  through  misfortune. 

It  Is  said  thai  Bahr's  play  is  founded 
-idents  in  the  lite  of  a  celebrated 
■1  doctor,  as  his  "Copcert"  was 
•.led  by  the  character  and  be- 
i:iMor  of  a  Viennese  plnulst,  who  once 

Isltod  Ihl.'i  country.    \Vhcii  "The  Con- 

•  rl"  wa."!  translated  Into  English,  tlv 
"■cvaillng  bitterness  of  the  s.itire  v 

irn'Hl  In  a  measure  Into  good  huiv 
t  would  be  interestln.e  to  know  wl 
:;•)erll^.<^.  if  a!iy,  Mr.  Glazer  has  taki  -i 

■  ith  "The  Ma.ct«r."  He  has  Iransfen.  1 
'  e  surceon's  hospital  to  a  small  Amer- 

■in  city,  but  som-.-  of  tlie  characters 
0  still  c-ssenlially  German.  The  sur- 
-  •■oil's  man  Clemens  dropped  into  Ger- 
n.m  In  the  first  act,  and  the  surseon'.s  j 
ife  soys  that  her  parents  were  German 
nd  Irish. 

In  "The  Master"  cynicism  In  dialogue 
nd  action  Is  pronounced.  The  surjreon 
-  a  .  subll.m'?  cjoijit,  who  has  read 
Vietz.sohc.  At  first  he  w^-s  condemned 
IS  n  quack  in  spite  of  lii^  many  rc- 
..ark.T.bIe     operations.       His  brotlier 

■  rospcuted  hini  because  he  thought  it 

is  duty.  The  mayor  was  a^iiiist  liim. 
ijt  when  -Vrthur  cured  a  millionaire's 
■n  there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

>    wfis    made    professor   of  surgery. 

;  iie    IKtle   cll>    wus   known    far  and 

■  ide  as  the  home  of  the  eminent  sur- 
fon.  His  brother  and  his  old  foes 
ished  to  congratulate  him.  The  S'-ene 
f  their  visit  wUb  the  dialogtie  Is  in 
■-•ten's  vein. 

TIjIs  surgeon  ha.i  not  been  faithful  to 
!s  wife,  who  aided  him  when  he  wn.s 
~hting  his  way.    He  bad  many  a(Tair.-<, 
■lie   with   his   secretary,    Ida.   and  ht^ 
Mshes  her  to  marry  young  Evans.  As 
laughed  the  former  out  of  her  career 
s  a  pianist,  so  he  urges  Evans  not  to 
•tempt   surgery,    but   to   write   as  a 
heorlsl.    He  makes  no  bones  about  his 
■Is  of  infidelity.  He  boasts  thai  he  h.ns 
'  .Tstercd   all   emotions   and  passions. 
'lis  piipll.  the  Japanese  Kokor-a.  rc-isons 
■.th  him  from  the  Oriental  standpoint: 

■  ••  insists  that  utility  Is  itot  the  sole 
-uiiie  In  life:  that  the  Occidental.^  have 

ained  everything  except  happiness. 
.Vrlhur's  wife,  chilled  by  her  hus- 
''nd'a  cynicism,  falls  In  love  with 
liompson.  She  goes  to  his  house.  A 
10  Tireaks  out,  and  she  is  obligfd  to 
■ave  his  chaTBber  by  a  ladder  in  the 
cht  of  many.  The  surgeon  talcs  t!i" 
ind  that  she  has  a  rlsrht  to  disi 

•  herself  as  she  pleases.    He  will 
i'taJn  a  divorce^  he  will  not  kill  : 
ver     All   this   shocks   Uie  Japaii' 
Iio  hair-stransles  the  surgeon's  br  ■ 

'■  '  ■  "     n  .a  visit  of  condolence 
•■r-in-l:iw  a  wanton.  Kiri 
•  ave.s  the  house  of  hf  r  c. 
•e  u.ll  i.j        to  Thompson.    Idi  wjil 
f-d  the  .voung  physician.    The  surgeon 
~  left  with  Kokoro,  who  tells  him  l  ' 
'  e  is  the  victim   of  his  egoimi:  t 

■  lerj?  is  a  power  above  liiat  ro:. 

■  rth.ur  savs  we  are.  then,  nfl  pupri 
10  Japanese  not  excepted,  the  curt; 

The  pla.;.-  Is  more  plaus'blc  with  ; 

•  •rman  characters  in  a  German  city. 

is  a  mistake  lo  transfer  the  sc"- 
aierlcans  would  not  vea.son  an  tlv 
'•n  and  women  do;  nor  would  I; 
'i  nd  time  in  the  amusing  pasiim-: 

opping  lopic.  The  MspMp,.,-  j,. 
'lo  as  clilor  and  .-ir.-i!   '■^v   .  m. 


i^ui   ;li';  liuiirii.c  i 
piouliarly  Gormai 
•  i  i".-'ent  form  the  draij' 

-jlng,  one  that  should  lend  t 
.  • '         n,  comment  and  argument. 

Nor  ;:■  It  In  any  way  a  loulous  (ra -f 
The  dr-im.itlst  leaves  the  spectator  t 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  There  Is 
Btu<Iy  of  a  man  who  falls  through  pride 
of  Ijitellect.  Iflx,  In  her  reproachful 
BPCech,  exposes  his  true  c'narncter  and 
•he  Is  ri;a!!y  the  heroine  of  the  play. 
After  he  has  destroyed  her  illusions, 
made  her  .islinmed  of  her  honest  love 
and  de'.c  tlon.  she  still  looks  up  to  him 
OS  master,  though  she  gees  through  l:im. 
Kokoro.  who  also  know.s  his  master's 
Inherent  wtaknrss.  Is  faithful  to  him. 
alUiouKh  he  tells  hlni  that  his  .system 
of  life  Is  bad.  ^  | 

The   wlfo   is  vaguely  sketched,  not! 
e.islly  understood.     Or  was   it  because 
.  Miss    l.rfitlmer    herself    does    not    fully '. 
understand  the  character,  or  has  not, 
at  present  the  authority  to  explain,  o: 
Cirry  conviction?  I 
The  play  Is  a  satire:  a  satire  on  fall-  | 
iiro  and  success;  on  the  wor ihlcssnc-.s.s 
of  titles  and  man's  o'erwecning  pride:  ' 
on  the  weakness  and  the  sfn-ngth  of 
.1  '.nan.    The  cynical  speeches  of  the 

ii  geon  are  not  simply  epigrams  and 
.s.mart  sayings;  tliey  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  opinions  and  fallings.  I8 
the  ending  inconseriuential?  No  more 
than  many  endings  (n  the  tragic  comedy 
of  life,  no  matter  in  what  country  the 
action  may  take  place.  Whether  the 
wife  will  be  happy  with  Thompson  is 
immaterial.  The  surgeon  is  left  alone. 
W'6  are  not  sure  that  his  pride  Is 
whollv  shattered.  As  he  had  sinned 
against  conveniional  morality,  he  could 
not  throv,-  a  stone  at  his  wife,  who  had 
ravrlcd  out  his  theories.  Yet  he  was 
ctly  mortified,  because  he  did  not 
"tain  his  mastery  'over  here. 

y.i:  Daly  played  the  comedy  scenes 
li.;lilly  and  clfeclively.  His  management 
of  dialogue  was  telling.  The  callous 
Indifference  of  Ihe-  surgeon  towards  all 
that  ordirmry  mortals  hold  dear  was  ad- 
n^lrably  expressed.  In  the  scene  with 
Thompson  and  the  final  interview  with 
his  wife  he  was  less  at  ease;  me'rely 
melodramatic  in  speech,  facial  expres- 
sion, and  mannered  and  monotonous 
gestures.  The  supporting  compan.v  as  a 
wliole  Is  a  capable  one.  Miss  Oakley 
v.'.'is  womanl.v.  quietly  pathetic,  Impres- 
sive as  Ida:  Mr.  Eckstrom  graphic  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  malicious.  envio>is, 
h;  pocritlcal  brother.  Mr.  Abeles  gave 
a  carefully  studied  yet  spontaneous  Im- 
personation of  the  observing  Japanese: 
truly  admirable  In  characterization; 
Mr  Byron  was  grotesquely  amusing  as 
impossible  newspaper  man;  that  is, 
ossible  in  any  office,  of  this  country. 
V  larg*  nudlence  was  deeply  inter- 

■  d.    Mr.  Daly  made  a  few  remarks 

■■>ut  his  happiness  to  be  back  In  Ros- 
loii,  the  customary  speech  demanded  by 
.spectators  who  are  not  disturbed  hy 
,  having  the  illusion  of  the  stage  die- 
pclled. 

I  ','Fate  Decides,"  by  George  Scarbor- 
'■  ough,  will  be  produced  at  this  theatre 
I  b;'  Mr.  Savage's  original  company. 


MRS.  THOMAS  WHIFFEN 
HE.ADS  B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

Delightful    Sketch    Given — Several 
Other  Good  Items. 

Jfrs.  'Thomas  Whiffen,  one  of  the 
triandest  characters  on  the  American 
stage  and  a  shining  exemplar  of  a 
school  of  acting  that  Is  fast  disappear- 
ing, is  the  hcadllher  at  B.  P.  Keith's 
Tiicatre  this  week.  Incidentally  the  ven- 
eiable  actress  is  this  year  celebrating 
the  golden  j;ibilee  of  her  stage  career. 

Jlr.?.  WhSffen's  sketch.  "The  Golden 
Night,"  is  a  delightful  act  an.d  the  work 
of  lidgav  .Mien  T\"oolf.  The  piece  is  first 
of  ail  admirably  suited  to  the  actress, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of 
any  attempt  at  r.-jike-up.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  actress  walked  through  the 
part;  there  was  always  the  irresistible 
spell,  the  "quiet  authority  of  the  well 
.'chooled  actress;  nor  should  her  col- 
leagues of  other  acts  on  the  bill  lose  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  excel- 
lence of  her  art.  Mrs.  Whiffen  was 
capably  assisted  by  J.  H.  I^ewls,  Peggy 
Dale  Whiffen  and  Thomas  H.  McKnight. 

-Vnolher  novelty  on  this  week's  bill 
was  the  dram.atic  fantasy,  "The  Call  of 
Childhood."  featuring  Emmet  Devoy  and 
I:  l.-irge  company.    The  piece  takes  its 
fling  at  eu;,-enica  and  the  dialogue  Is 
.-imusiiife  in  i^  satire  and  sting, 
sketch  is  novel,  |oo,  .In  its  treat- 
I,  and  the  spirit  of  Hallowe'en  in 
ly  woven   througn   the  act.  Thus 
doniesllc  1  rigidity  and  the  isolation 
Ihe  only  child  is  softened  aiiu  mere 
ii-anquility,  and  the  -boy  is  a  boy 
■  ;  more. 

ne  of  the  best  laughing  jiumbers  was 
ihc  act  of  Will  Morrisscy,  assisted  at 
the  piano  by  Freddie  Clinton.  Mr.  Mor- 
;.  sey  is  billed  as  "the  eminent  pianist," 
1  It  is  lo  his  credit  that  the  audience 
first  takes  him  seriously.   The  actor, 
lacking  in  the  technique  of  the  In- 
iment,   quickly   removes  the  mask, 
i  there  is  the  comedian  of  no  uncer- 
!  versatility.   Covering  a  wide  range 
impersonation.',    he    was  especially; 
mate  in  his  irnpressions  of  Ernestj 
■■x  in  "Very  Good  Eddie"  and  George 
'■oh?n,  and  there  was  marked  fldeli- 
in  both  impersonations  in  roproduc- 
ns  of  speech,  mannerisms  and  poise. 

;,rts  v.-ero  thr-  sincrtng  act  of 


I'^rial  act:  Jack  Ingllss  anrt^ 
.     In  ,a  singing  and  dum  ing 
N  11  .McWatters  and  Grace  Ty.-on  l 
;'l<s'iiie,  "Uevue  of  Uevues";  1.1- 

,    ,  ,    :  1,-,,,^      v.,  l,,,,l;f,r,l.st.      aUd  tlir 

■1    inti-n -t  in  .; 

M  \ji-..-<TIC  TIIliA Tllli— Lf w  Ki<0(i,-i  jn 
"Step  I'hia  Way."  a  revival  of  "The  tiirl 
Behind  the  Counter,"  a  musical  pro'''i 
tlon  in  two  acts.  Uook  by  Kdgar  S/i 
lyrlos  by  i:.  Koy  Ooeti,  music  by 
'  Ooetz  nnd  Bert  Grant.  Cast: 

H»nri  PuTnl  K»m  ' 

Snilp  fifTi  fgn  (Jladys  • 

Piirtlpy  (■  ii.  .ittam  Ilonry  Ber. 

Millie  MTOtrti  Msrjucritf  I  n 

.Mn..  H'^nrv  sclinKT  All.-i-  Fi- 

Wliinip  V  iUoiighli.T  Kll»iilifili 

Hmrr  Schi.lfr  ' 

Thnrli-s  I'hrtwyncl  KavMird  1 

•  Lnrd  .^'jgiisliiB  fJiishlnston  sfim  '^^ 

Wltf:  unuiual  'rankness  the-  program 
of  this  piece  says  it  Is  a  "production. " 

A  glance  at  the  number  of  producers 
will  show  that  is  Just  what  It  is.  Tn 
spots  it  is  mu.slcni.  In  a  few  It  Is  charm- 
ingly so.  But  first  nnd  last  It  Is  a 
"production,'-  ,ond  the  several  gentle- 
men who  had  a  hand  In  It  have  been 
unu.sijally  generous  or  careless  In  the 
way  tlvcy  have  thrown  together  their 
products. 

All  such  pieces  are  psoducUons,  more 
or  less,  and  resemble  the  Kentucky 
colonel's  vifMskey— some  are  better  than 
others.  "Slop  This  Way"  seemed  to 
plea^o  a  large  audience  last  night  and 
some  of  the  dance  numbers  and  songs 
were  redemanded  several  times.  Miss 
Farrell  In  "Kelly,"  Miss  Wood  in  "IX)vo 
*Me  in  Twilight,"  and  Gladys  Clark  and 
Mr.  Bergman  In  a  Hawaiian  Imitation 
"By  the  Sad  I.uana  Shore"  were  par- 
ticularly effective  and  successful. 

Lew  Fields  and  Alice  Fischer,  as  a 
cOuple  lifted  for  a  brief  space  from  run- 
ning a  boarding  house  to  great  wealth 
by  a  legacy  that  was  taJten  away  Just 
as  Miss  Fischer  thought  she  was  al  ' 
I  to  break  into  high  society,  were 
roariously  fimny  enough  to  make  a  I: 
!  ly  evening,  even  if  they  had  no  lig 
■draped  living  statues  going  and  con. 
about  them  or  any  of  the  labored  j  t- 
'  lempLs  at  comedy  which  go  to  make  up 
a  "production." 

Mr.  Fields  had  to  be  a  suffering  hus- 
>>and  who  does-n't  want  to  buy  his  way 
into  society  and  purchase  a  lord  for  a 
aon-in-law,  a  Scotland  Vard  dettctive 
and  a  head  waiter,  and  in  each  charao- 
I  !er  he  kept  his  delicious  humor  and  his 
!  inimitable  di-aJect  wth  him.  One  of  the 
really  good  gits  of  the  "prtsduction"  was 
Ihe  wonderful  ."'et  of  humor  dereli'  ts 
that  wete  turned  over  to  bew  as  w. lit- 
ers, and  his  brief  examination  and  train- 
ing of  them. 

Miss  Fischer,  whose  superb  figure  and 
carriage,  and  whose  natural  goo.l  breed- 
ing and  rctlnemenl  are  well  known,  dis- 
played her  exceptional  art  by  the  skill 
with  which  she  seemed  to  be  the  coarse 
giained  landlady  suddenly  transformed 
Into  a  social  climber.  Her  efforts  to 
pass  oft  table  d'hote  French  as  natural 
familiarity  v.Mth  what  she  called  the 
"hoi  pollol."  went,  as  she  would  say, 
with  immense  "ec-clatt," 

Miss  Wood  was  pretty  and  winning 
and  sang  well  as  I>ew  Kields's  step- 
daughter, who  marries  the  :  oung  mil- 
lionaire owner  of  the  department  store, 
where  most  of  it  happens.  Instead  of 
the  mushy  lord.  Mr.  Bassi  v,-as  stralght- 
forwai-d,  sincere  and  manly  as  the 
young  milljonalre, 

Mis.s  Ciarlt  won  the  audience  wit'ff 
her  petite  grace,  her  comeliness  and 
her  neat  dancing  with  Mr.  Bergman. 

There  was  tne  customary  throm?  i  f 
beauties  on  display  and  they  could  1k 
seen  about  as  extensively  as  usual,  t-ii 
not  one  of  them  was  clothed  as 
William  Sunday  says  the  modern 
ciety  girl  is  dressed. 

Nrtmanteau 

"Stuart  WalUer  with  his  PortnuaUe.'< 
Theatre  paid  his  KCfcond  visit  to  Boston 
yesterday,  under  the  auspices  of  t!i- 
Buslness  Women's  Club.  Jhere  wr:" 
two  performances  at  Jordan  Hall.  In 
the  afternoon  Lord  '  Dunsany's  "The 
Golden  Doom"  and  "The  Gods  of  th'^ 
Mountain"  and  Hortense  Flexno;  . 
"Voices"  were  given  In  the  evanin^ 
i  the  plays  were  Oscar  Wilde's  -  l  ■ 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  Mr.  Walk'-; 

Nevertheless"  and  "The  Gods  of  t: 
Mountain." 

It  is  said  that  Tyord  Dunsany,  no" 
at  the  front,  had  little  interest  In  '1." 
theatre  and  .  only  consented  lo  t  .  i- 
pla.TwVight  owing  to  the  persistence 
Mr.  Teats.  An  a  result  of  his  dili 
gence  several  of  his  pieces  Avero  pr>  - 
sented  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  comp;.n^-. 

'The  Golden  Doom"  is  concerned  witli 
a  King,  proud  and  prosperous,  but  who 
I'has  given  no  thought  to  religious  obs^^r-  - 
ances.  The  scene  takes  place  outsi  i  - 
the  monarch's  palace.  Children  at  pl  i; 
jwrite  tfiis  verse  on  the  royal  door  i  h 
a  piece  of  gold : 

I  saw  a  T)urple  bird 
Go  up  Into  the  sky, 
.^nd  it  wont  up  and  up. 
And  round  and  round  did  f.: 
I  saw  it  die. 
-  The  writing  is  discovered  and  tal. 
for  an  omen  of  the  King's  approacliin  . 
doom.    The  chief  prophet  of  the  star- 
advises  a  propitiatoi'y  offerini?.  Afrai'i. 
the  King  lays  crown  and  sceptre  1ief.,v 
the  door,  comma ndim;  that  no  one  wati  !- 
will).   !!..•  :,,.~«e,>nt— r  f-om  the  I'ttr"  -h  iM 


wio(e  t  .><•.  \  cr.'''  Ill -.i  us  and  jo\  fully  car- 
ries off  his  liooty,  but  the  King  and 
court,  finding  crown  and  scepjre  van- 
ished, rejoice  that  the  gods  are  ap- 
peased. 

.    The    play,    written    In   the  author's 
quaint  and  poetic  vein.  Is  mor|fe  suited 
to  the  library  than  the  theatre.  There 
Is   little  dramatic  interest.    Thoro  is 
'  much  tallvlng. 

'  The  tJods  of  the  Mountain."  how- 
r,  is  wholly  charming.    The  pla.v, 
ch  lia.i  been  performed  at  the  Ilay- 
;  kct   Theatre,   London,   is   in  three 
>.    Five  beggars  crouch  outside  the 
i  of  the  city  of  Koneros.    They  are 
oted,    for    they    lack  Imagination. 
V  .are  joined  by  .\gmar  and  his  com- 
ilon   Slag.     A   mysterious  stranger, 
nar  is  an  ornament  lo  their  profes- 
While  they  whine  in  vain,  passers- 
.  \   loss  him  a  coin.    He  su.?RestK  that 
Uiey  present  themselves  in  the  city  a.'; 
the  Jado  gods  from  the  mountain.  So 
■  wise  i.i  .\gmar  and  so  crafty  that  tlm 
imposition   succeeds.     Yet   only   for  a 
.short  time.    Sacrifices  are  offered  to  tli'^ 
beggars,  but  doubling  citlT^ens  send  : 
me.sscn.cer  to  see  whether  the  Jade  goil. 
have  really  left  their  abode.    The  me.^- 
i  singer  returns,  striking  terror  to  th. 
j  souls  of  the  imposterg  with  the  new 
I  that  the  gods  are  not  to  be  found.  Bi 
I  fore  the  news  can  teach  the  people,  b. 
j  fore  the  .sacrillcea  can  be  renewed,  tb. 
;  Jado  cods  themselves  come  to  punh  i, 
I  tlie  ofCendeis  by  turning  them  to  stone 
the  little  piece  Is  Well  worth  .speln; 
It  contains  humor,  rough  nnd  sly:  iron- 
I  wl.'dom,  the  excitement  of  imcertainf 
janil  horror.    Mr,  Walker  has  proditf. n 
;l  the  play  in  such  a.  fashion  that  williii 
jthe  limited  space  of  hi.s  stage  there, i 
]  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  Orient.    A  ~ 
I  Agmar    lie    himself    showed  marked 
lability  as  an  actor.    His  impersonation 
j  was  (Effectively  tinged  With  eastern  mel- 
I  aticholy  and  he  played  with  autlvorlty 
'   III!  magnificent  aplomb. 

Voices"  is  a  dialogue  between  two 


I  len,  Yvonne  end  "The  Other."  pi-e- 

lably  Jeanne  d'  .\rc,  supposed  to  lake 
■  .J  at  liomremy  In  1933.    It  Is  an  ap-  [ 
pi.,il    for    universal   peace  and   voices  j 
hatred  of  kings.  I 

Wilde's  story  from  which  the  little  I 
ofi&-act  play  was  made  appeared  in  i 
French  and  English  in  Paris  Illustre.  I 
March  30,  18S9.  It  was  originally  called 
",The  Birthday  of  the  Little  Princess."  I 
The  author  liked  It  and  wrote:  "In  i 
yioint  of  style  it  i.=i  my  best  story.  1  ( 
thought  of  It  in  black  and  silver  and  i 
the  French  makes  It  pink  and  silver." 
The  stori"  was  later  reprinted  lu  "A  J 
Ilo-JEC  of  Pomegranates." 

It  has  dramatic  value,  and  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Walker  reveals  his  art 
as  a  producer  and  hia  wisdom  In  the 
'selection  of  a  supporting  company.  I" 
this  and  In    "Nevertheless  "  tho  inter- 
lude between  a  boy,  a  girl  and  a  burglar, 
which  was  presented  last  year.  Miss 
•  Winston  did  good  work  and  was  at- 
tractive to  look  upon.    Gregory  Kelly,  ; 
who,  in  tho  course  of  the  t\yo  perform-  \ 
ances  played  several  roles,  was  excel- , 
lent  as  the  Fantastic. 

Mr.  Wallter's  Theatre  has  the  charm  ] 
of  originality.  III?  choice  of  plays  was  j 
fortunate,  his  aesthetic  sense  unerring  : 
in  matters  of  staging  and  costuming.  1. 

JEWETT  PLAYERS  GIVE 

PLEASING  DOUBLE  BILL! 

"A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  comedy  in 
three  acts,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Sidney  Grundy  and  played  for  the  first 
time  In  America  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  later  made 
famous  by  the  English  comedian,  John 
Hare,  Is  the  bill  for  the  present  week  at 
the  Copley  Theatre,  In  this  bill  tho;- 
Henry  Jewett  players  appear  at  their 
best. 

The  comedy  Is  preceded  by  a  one-act 
play-let,  "Leave  the  Woman  Out,''  by 
Leon  Gordon  and  played  last  night  for 
tho  first  time. 

"Leave  the  Woman  Out"  calls  for' 
dramatic  force.  Both  characters  ap- 
pearing In  the  playlet  are  well  taken.  It 
Is  tho  story  of  the  detective  who  la\-9 
the  net  for  a  professional  cracksiivni  ■ 
through  the  medium  of  a  woman.  The 
cracksman  attempts  to  recover  a  lelt'  r, 
stolen  from  his  apartment  some  time' 
previous  by  the  detective.  He  is  (■aii,.,Ut, 
in  the  act  of  rifling  the  detective'*; 
I  rooms,  but  through  his  ingenuity  suc- 
ceeds !n  making  his  escape,  with  the 
aid  of  two  accomplices  who  impersonate 
policemen.  He  throws  the  handcuffs 
through  the  detective's  windows  with  a 
note  In  which  he  gloats  over  the  (l.  ti  f- 
tlve,  declaring  he  has  the  letter  he 
soght  and  accusing  the  detective  of  hav- 
ing no  human  side  to  his  makeup.  In  a 
delicious  bit  of  acting  the  detective 
burns  the  original  letter,  declaring  he 
■will  get  the  cracksman  and  "Ijeave  the 
woman  out." 

Cameron  Matthews  as  Richard  Doylfc 
gave  an  excellent  performance  as  tho 
detective,  while  Leon  Gordon  cleverly 
portrayed  the  society  cracksman. 

In  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  the  role  of 
Bartholomew  Goldfinch,  the  wealthy 
English  landlord  whose  whole  life  cen- 
tres about  his  young  wife,  his  son  and 
his  ability  to  do  the  most  gooii  In  the 
world  was  most  creditably  played  by 
Fred  W.  Permaln.  The  Uncle  Gregory, 
crabbed  and  money  loving  brother  of 
Bartholomew,  was  well  presented  by 
Leonard  Craske.  Mtsa  Gladys  Morris 
was  a  most  human  Mrn.  Goldfinch.  The 
Burroundln-  ■--.■'f         '^r''  !  '  'i-''>l. 


IJS.  HILL'S  FOLLIES  OF  1917 
AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Lively   and    Enjoyable   Review  Is 
Keenly  Appreciated. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Gus 
inil's  Follies  of  1017.  Bv  Beatrice  Fair- 
fax. 

'  aptaln  Cannon  Poes  Snow 

■'uvy  Jones  Pete  Curlev 

'  iptaiii    Wayne^  Wii^. '  Youns 

':mll.v  Borden  Henrietta  Byron 

-opIUa   I  Maud  Earl 

Kate  TllUe  Berlin 

Vivian  T^elg-li...  Bertha  Uel  Monte 

'.h-Ut.  Dick  Borden  Thomas  Welch 

-i  vi-el  St  :  vlcc  Agent  Brown  .Waiter  Dug  in 

'-iiptaiii   .h'lclvson  Al  Uerlii-, 

JJenjamin  Buticr  Lincoln  .Jolly  .John  bavkin 
.Satire,  tr.ivesty,  farce,  comedy,  dranin. 
e.^;t^avasanza  ali  in  one  sliow  is  a  m.i,?- 
iict  for  tlie  'most  fa.stldious.  Tiiis  and 
more  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  Ous- 
Hill  Idea  known  far  and  wide  as  Cus 
Hill's  Follies.  It  'follows  directly  hi.=; 
many  .successes.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
stiinptnous  he  has  given  in  liis  long 
arei  r  a.s  a  pur\'eyor  of  theatricals.  It 
i.-i  esstntially  a  review,  but  a  nev>'  de- 
rarture  in  the  amu.semonl  world. 

Besides  being  replete  with  feaUire.'?. 
unique  .and  original,  surprises  that,  come 
fast  and  unexpe"eted,  it  has  those  sure- 
ri>e  and  laugh-compellitig  ingredients 
that  in.sure  «n  imiiiediate  triumph  from 
the  rise  of  the  curtain.  Everything  said 
•  uid  done  i.=;  in  fun.  This  should  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  those  who  look  to 
the  theatre  c«  a  refuge  where  they  can 
forget  the  irony  of  IWe.  The  connpany, 
a  large  and  competent  one,  is  assLsted 
by  a  beauny  chorus  of  30  young  v.-on'itn 
who  sin^  and  dance  and  we^r  stunning 
gowns. 


BOGUSLAWSKi  IS  HEARD  i 
FIRST  TIME  IN  BOSTON  \ 

Noted   Pianist  Gives  a  Recital  In 
Steinert  Hall. 

Moses  Bosuslawski,  pianist,  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  His  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Bach-Busoni, 
Organ  Prelude  and.  Fugue,  D  tnajor; 
Brahms,  Variations  on  a  Paganin! 
Theme  (books  1  and  2)  ;  Liszt,  Annees 
de  Pelerlnage  (Sui.<>se)  ;  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne, E  major.  Etudes — G  sharp  minor, 
F  major,  B  minor,.  Ballade  in  G  minor, 
Polonaise  in  A  flat  major. 

Mr.   Bosuslawski,  of  Russian  pareti- 
tage  'and  of  a  musical  family,  spent  sev- 
eral years  as  a  teacher  in  Chicago.    For  j 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  at  the  j 
head  of  the  piano  department  of  the 
K.ins.is    City    Conservatory    of    Music,  j 
W.;  are  also  informed  that  he  has  "im- 1 
bilDed  the  freedom  of  the  West  and  com-  i 
bined  with  it  the  aplomb  of  an  artistic 
broad-mindedness    which    is    not  only 
American,     but    cosmopolitan."  3.>ast 
\\'ednesday  he  gave  a  recital  In  New 
York  with  the  program  of  yesterday. 

The  program  was  a  formidable  one. 
Mr.  Bosuslawski  is  one  of  those  pianists 
who  prefer  a  thunderous  transcription 
if  an  organ  piece  by  Bach  to  the  m.an;- 
'  harming  compositions  written  liy  him 
for. the  predecessors  of  the  piano.  To 
us  these  transcriptio.is  are  the  abomiiia- 
I  ion  of  desolation  spoken  of  by-  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  And  then  to  follow  a 
transcription  of  this  nature  with  both 
books  of  the  Paganini  variations  of 
Brahms  !  Insatiate  pianist !  Could  not 
rno  suffice?  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bogusla-Kski  left  the  beaten  path  of  pro- 
.gram  maker.s  and  played  the  nine  of 
Eiszt  s  impressions  of  Switzerland,  com- 
posed during  his  Genevan  period  In 
18S5-3f>.    They  were  indeed  welcome. 

Mr.  Eoguslawski  has  a  fluent  technic,  j 
sti^ngth,  and  a  keen  rhythmic  sense,  i 
He  has  the  enviable  •  enthusiasm  of  | 
youth  ;  he  also  has  a  marked  talent.  I 
Perhaps  he  did  not  rccofaiize  the  excel- 
lent acoustleal  properties  of  the  hall,  i 
but  early  in  the  concert  he  mistook  vio-  ; 
lence  for  true  force.  In  the  pieces  by  ; 
Eiszt  he  displayed  at  times  a  fine  touch.  ] 
a  sense  of  color  and  a. command  of  tonal  ' 
gradations.  In  other  in.stahcc*  he  was 
Inclined  to  lie  matterMjf-faot. 

He  Prayeth  best  «  ho  loveth  be^t 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  a  Duck's  Sake. 

As  the  world  'Wags:  j 
Liverpool  Jarge,  you  couldn't  call  «  i 
have" Ti':'^/   T""-  that  he  didn't 

dfd.^ii.Krxr'"^"'^^ 

nnVmfand'L^'^  '^^'"^ 

rni^;:i^^^?^^^:^-o,.e  night 

pay  for  three  months  fo^  n   'Y  ^.,'''^ 

soldier  payfng,  ami  Jar^'^?^'''"' 
mon  mellow  through  not  dr.^u^ 

i:r^r^::i^L^:^r^^"^^-"'"?^i^J^ 

ler  inouf,h  willing  no  cnrt  ir 
else  .opttled.    This  timp   t  ^ 
fwo  rounds,  but  grumblin^'"fn  '""'^ 
.*ee  he  tnust  havele^e^'w^ll  s^t  17 

Along  around  .sunrise  wf.  »ii  u 
In  a  little  .-ntlng  place  ba^k  rf   v,"":''  '° 
and  .large  "ad \' bl^I/ Ve^*^"' 
the  fish  laying  on  the  nio.    .  ^ 
him  he  be^ins^o  blu'be?.'^'4.Jr"e  U^l'^. 
he  soy..,  "all  cold  an'  dead"    a„h  I' 
goes  on  to  say  how  very  11^1^,,,^ 
a   wife    and    orfan   .sardin?,  ^l,'^" 
whet,  It  ou«hl   to  hr  f,-    "^V  ■^•■""•vlnf-- 
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■    ■  '  .  \,n     tic-  platt' 

oi  .Komc  bloody,  thicvin'  blighter  of  a 
eating  house  keeper.  And  he  put  his 
head  down  on  his  arms  and  fair  bel- 
lowed. The  educated  soldier  speaks  up 
and  says  how  the  herring  is  a  very 
Immoral  fish  and  likely  this  one  had  a 
million  wives  and  maybe  he  got  what 
was  due  hi*i. 

When  Jarge  heard  that  he  ."topped 
crying  and  got  very  savage  and  stabbed 
the  bloater  with  a  fork  and  broke  the 
plate.  And  when  the  man  come  in  and 
says  we  had  to  pay  for  the  plate  Jarge 
ba.<;hed  him  with  half  of  it  laying  his 
head  open  and  we  hooked  it.  We  got 
back  to  the  ship  all  right  and  Jarge 
jatp  the  bloater  setting  on  the  after 
I  hatch  coaming  and  turned  In  very 
cheerful  and  thirsty. 

Well,  that  showed  he  Ind  a  .<;oft  spot 
in  him  somewhere  but  it  didn't  no  way 
.iccount  for  what  happened  on  the 
Shannon  with  the  duck.  Me  and  Jarge 
shipped  out  of  Liverpool  on  the  Shan- 
non and  a  dirty,  lousy,  bad-found 
hooker  she  was  with  a  shark-faced, 
pot-bellied  Yankee  skipper  fond  of  high 
living  himself  but  the  grub  the  crew 
got  was  a  fair  crime.  The  rich  grub 
that  went  aft  out  of  the  galley  was 
enough  to  make  mutiny  on  any  craft. 
We  shipped  a  sow  and  eight  pigs  and 
20  hens,  no  less,  and  a  duck  that  got 
put  in  by  mistake,  all  for  the  skipper's 
table: 

First  day  out  Jarge  see  the  duck  get- 
ting pecked  up  something  cruel  by  the 
hens  and  he  took  it  out  and  tied  it  by 
the  leg  forrard  of  the  focastle  with  a  bit 
of    marline.    And    right    away  Jarge 

I  seemed  to  fall  In  love  with  the  duck. 
He  stole  swill  for  it  from  the  pigs  and 
choice  bits  out  of  the  galley  and  got 

'himself  disliked.    And  he  nafmed  it  Sir 

Franc's  Drake  though  it  was  a  she  duck  ; 
but  Jarge  said  not.  He  fought  six 
rounds  with  a  big  cockney  named  Dink 
Dawkins  that  said  it  was  a  she  dui  k 
and  wanted  it  named  Evelyn  for  a  girl 
he  had  and  got  licked  something  cruel. 
After  that  Jarge  seemed  to  go  mad  over 
Sir  Francis.  He'd  lead  her  up  and  down  | 
the  deck  for  exercise  and  the  two  of 
'em  was  a  sight,  T  never  noticed  before 
but  Jarge  waddled  Just  like  Sir  Francis 
and  his  nose  got  all  swelled  up  and 
flat  like  a  bill  where  it  got  bit  in  the 
fight.  The  duck  liked  Jarge  and  would 
look  up  at  him  and  quack  and  Jarge 
would  quack  back.  After  a  bit  he  got 
^o  he  quacked  in  his  sleep  and  took  to 
hissing  through  his  teeth  like  Sir  Fran- 
cis when  she  was  cross  and  took  to 
taking  the  duck  to  sleep  with  him  in  his 
bunk.  He  picked  the  feathers  of  Sir 
Francis  chest  gentle  and  planned  to 
have  a  fancy  design  tattooed  there 
When  we  got  to  Baltimore.  That  showed 
the  lengths  he  went. 

Unluckily,  Sir  Fra.ncis  got  fat  viMth 
good  feeling  and  one  dny  the  old  man 
(noticed  and  ordered  her  for  dinner. 
iAYhen  Jarge  heard  of  it  he  tried  to 
'break  into  the  galley  with  a  capstan 
bar  and  kill  the  cook,  and  it  took  six 
men  to  hold  him.  But  he  was  too  late. 
Sir  Fi-ancis  was  sizzling  in  the  pan. 
After  he  heard  the  worst,  Jarge  sat  on 
the  forrard  bitts  and  cried  about  two 
hours,  and  then  he  got  very  calm  and 
said  how  he  was  going  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  give  Sir  Francis  a  funeral.  He 
had  the  head  and  feet  and  tcatiiers  and 
guts  off  the  cook  and  the  bones  after 
the  skipper  had  picked  them  and  sewed 
them  all  up  very  theftlly  in  a  bit  of  can- 
vass with  a  belaying  pin.  He  cried  a 
little  while  he  was  doing  It  and  cur.^ed  a 
I  good  deal  and  wished  he  could  -have 
j  sewed  the  old  man  in  too  to  make  it 
complete.  He  planned  to  have  the  funer- 
jal  along  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
;  asked  Dawkins.  who  was  an  artist  on 
the  concertina,  if  I  do  say  so,  to  play 
"Xoarer  My  God,  to  Thee."  but  Daw- 
kins refused,  though  lie  said  he'd  be 
glad  to  play  at  Jarge's  funeral  and  hoped 
to  sometime.  So  me  and  Jarge  was  the 
oidy  ones  at  the  funeral.  The  old  girl 
was  snoring  along  in  a  stiff  breeze  from 
the  port  quarter,  heeled  over  near  scup- 
pers under  and  darker  than  the  Inside 
of  a  nigger  when  we  went  forrard  to 
where  there  was  a  dim  glow  from  the  : 
riding  lights,  and  Jarge  climbed  over 
the  rail,  holding  Sir  Francis's  corpse  in  | 
his  right  hand  and  lioldJng  on  with  his 
left.  He  had  a  piece  of  an  old  prayer 
book  in  his  shirt,  and  said  for  i-ne  to  get 
it  out  and  read.'  I  couldn't  fmd  it.  and 
tickled  Jarge  feeling  round,  and  lie 
squirmed  and  swore  and  let  go  to  help 
and  over  he  went,  I  sung  out.  "Man 
overboard,"  and  they  stopped  the  ship 
and  got  the  boats  over,  but  we  never 
found  .Targe.  It'.s  my  opinion  he  done  it 
on  purpose.  And  that  shows  when  a 
sallorman  gets  sentimental  over  a  dumb 
beast  or  anything  he'slikely  togo  balmy 
in  the  nob. 

JOHN  SAVAGE  SHAGHELLION. 
Condor  street,  441/2,  East  Boston.  j 

/Ho/  /  f  / 

HOLTERHOFFi 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE, 

j!  Leila  Holterhoff,  "coloratura  soprano  " 
,;,gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon.  Mary  Wells  Ca'pewell 
was  "at  the  pjano."  which  being  inter- 
preted into  English  means  that  she  a 
pla :11st,  accompanied  the  singer 

wa-'^  as  follows:  Bach 
^illst  du  dein  Herz  mlr  .schenken! 
Mozart,  Das  Veilchen;  Gluck,  O  del  mlo 
do  ce  ardor;  Fesch.  Tu  fal  la  super- 
■ct  a ;  Brahms,  Der  Tod,  An  Ein 
^  \  cllchen,  Des  lleb.sten  Schwur.  Geheim- 
lu,^'.  Das  Maedchen;  T.schalkowsky  Le 
■anari,  Bcrrpnvc  Mon  Pays;  Gret-;' 
haninoff,    I  Brown,  Shepherd 

Miv  Demc.-i:  -ney,  Orpheus  with 


,  :.    I, no,  >  "1.  -■    -nile  Son^  of 

J^icardle;  Bauer,  Star  Trysts;  Hen.schel, 
Sunny  Beams;  Spross,  That's  the  World 
in  June. 

Miss  Holterhoff.  who  Is  blind.  Is  at 
home  in  Los  Angele.s.  She  has  given 
concerts  in  this  country  and  In  European 
cities. 

Her  voice  is  light  and  flexible.    It  is 
<  f  agreeable  quality  except  when  it  is., 
f  reed.      At    times    yesterday    it    was  1^ 
throaty   In   the   lower   register.     Miss  ' 
Holterhoff    gave    evidence    of  sound 
training  in  the  management  of  breath 
and  in  the  florid  air  of  Fesch  she  sang 
easily  and  brilliantly  in  mlnature. 

As  an  interpreter  she  often  gave  pleas- 
ure. Thus  in  Mozart's  song,  a  little 
cantata  as  it  has  been  calkd,  she  ex- , 
pressed  the  various  sentiments  in  a 
simple  manner  that  cai;ried  coirviction. 
In  Brahms's  "Tod"  she  was  also  ef- 
fective. It  was  in  her  interpretation  of 
Cluck's  beautiful  air  that  she  showed 
in  fulness  her  vocal  skill  and  her  musi- 
cal-aesthetic intelligence.  In  songs  that 
1  demanded  breadth  and  vigor  she  was 
naturally  less  successful.  Miss  Cape- 
well  played  helpful  accompaniments.  An 
audience  of  good  size  was  appreciative. 
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A  girl  was  born  in  Lexington  last 
iveek  with  two  "perfectly  formed  teeth, 
I  fact  which  is  a  rarity,  according  to 
:he  medical  men."  Should  she  and  her 
parents  be  congratulated?  Let  us  con- 
sult Pliny  the  elder  in  the  brave  trans- 
lation of  Philemon  Holland. 

"Certaine  it  is  also  that  some  children 
are  borne  into  the  world  with  teeth,  as 
M.  Curius,  who  thereupon  was  sur- 
named  Dentatug,  and  Cn.  Papyriu.s 
Carbo,  both  of  them  very  great  men 
and  right  honorable  personages.  In 
women  the  same  'was  counted  but  an 
unlucky  thing,  and  presaged  some  mis- 
fortune especially  in  the  dales  of  the 
KK.  regiment  in  Bome:  for  when  Vale- 
ria v/as  borne  toothed,  the  wizards  and 
soothsayers  being  consulted  thereabout, 
answered  out  of  their  learning  by  way 
of  Prophesie,  that  look  into  what  citie 
she  was  carried  to  nource,  she  shouUl 
be  the  cause  of  the  ruine  and  subver- 
sion thereof;  when-upon  had  away  she 
Was  and  convueied  to  Suessa  Pometia, 
a  city  at  that  time  most  flourishing  in 
wealth  and  riches:  and  it  proved  most 
true  in  the  end,  for  that  City  was  vt- 
terly  destroied. 

"Some  children  are  borne  with  an 
entire  whole  bone  tjiat  taketh  vp  all  the 
gum,  instead  of  a  row  of  distinct  teeth  ; 
as  a  son  of  Prusias,  King  of  the  Byth- 
inians,  who  had  such  a  bone  tn  h-s  vpper 
chaw."  The  same  is  related  of  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus.  According  to  old  and 
venerable  report,  Richard  "II.  was  born 
a  monster  in  nature,  with  all  his  teeth, 
hair  on  his  head  and  nails  on  his  finger.s 
and  toes.  But  let  us  return  to  women 
and  their  teeth.  I.<et  us  again  listen  to 
Uie  elder  Pliny 

"Men  ordinarily  haue  giuen  them  by 
nature  32  in  all,  except  the  nation  of  the 
Turduli.  They  that  haue  above  this 
number  may  make  account  (as  it  is 
thought)  to  Hue  the  longer.  As  for 
women,  they  haue  not  so  many:  they 
that  haue  on  the  right  side  in  the  vpper 
law  two  eie-teeth,  which  the  Latines  call 
dogs-teeth  may  promise  themselves  the 
flattering  fauors  of  Fortune,  as  it  is  well 
scene  in  Agrippina  the  Mother  of  Domi- 
tius  Nero :  but  contrariwise,  the  same 
teeth  double  in  the  left  side  aboue  is  a 
signe  of  euill  lucke." 

We  conclude  with  the  wise  saying  of 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  late  M.  A.  and  vicar 
of  Trinity  Parish,  Coventry,  who  in  -'The 
Wonders  of  the  Little  World"  discours- 
ing on  the  different  number  and  situation 
of  teeth  in  some  remarks :  "How  it  comes 
to  pass  hat  some  have  come  into  the 
world  witji  tlfem,  and  others  have  had 
none  all  the  time  they  have  lived  In  it, 
I  leave  it  to  others  (if  they  please)  to 
enquire." 


Thrift,  Horatio. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  sca.rcity  of  paper  a  suggestion 
i,s  offered,  derived  from  the  custom  of 
early  days.  If  one  lives  long  enough 
he  may  be  of  some  use  after  all  since 
cycles  can  often  return  in  fashions  and 
customs. 

Do  not  use,  envelopes  for  ordinary  cor- 
respondence, not  private.  Do  as  we  used 
to  do  60  or  70  years  since.   Fold  a  smaB  J 

sheet  twice,  or  a  large  sheet  once  hori- 
zontally, and  then  twici  ,  putting  a  drop 
of  gum  where  we  used  to  place  a  wafer 
[  or  seal.  THE  OLD  'UN. 

Boston. 


The  Passing  of  tlie  Rogers  Group. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Not  until  yesterday  was  our  Rogers 
Group  (John  Alden  and  Priscllla)  actu- 
ally banished  to  the  lumber-roora; 
though  it  ceased  to  occupy  its  post  of 
honor,  on  the  marble-topped  table  In 
Lli.   fiont  bay  window,  many  y^rs  ago. 

l'"or  sentimental  reasons  it  has  been 
,-iI!o\ved  a  retired  place  in  the  corner 
of  my  library  until  now  the  march  of 
i  iogress  has  crowded  it  into  the  dis- 
card. I  believe  that  flie  first  mate  (she 
has  never  in  36  years  aspired  to  be  cap- 
tain) viewed  its  passing  with  regret 
equal  to  mine  own.  It  was  the  only  ex- 
lro.v;isance— that  and  b.abies— of  our 
i:.rlc  married  life,  and  now  those  very 
l),-i!iiH    that    were    rc.utii    beneath  Ita 


.  nign  artistic  (?)  influence  have  ruled 
it  out.  "Give  it  to  Jennie"  (our  char- 
woman), "she  can  appreciate  it,"  says 
one  of  the  girls.  "No,  hold  it  in  the 
lumber-room  until  they  come  back, 
some  time  such  an  old  masterpiece  will 
yield  enough  cash  to  buy  us  a  Pack- 
ard," says  one  of  the  boys. 

They  have  treated  my  library  in  ivory 
^^  hitc.  Above  the  wainscoting  a  stippled 

iter  color  effect  that  resembles  tomato 
I,  que.  I  never  did  like  that  apology  for 
food,  it  is  inclined  to  jnake  mo  bilious. 
Obviously  there  is  not  room  for  John 
and  Priscilla  amid  such  surroundings, 
liut  I  "lay  low"  and  say  nothing  for — 
li.sten  ;  they  have  left  David  Copperfield, 
Nicholas  Nickelby,  Mark  Tapley,  Agnes 
^Vickfield,  Florence  Dombey  and  Bella 
Wilfer  on  the  bookshelves.  I  doubt  If 
they  realize  how  old-fashioned  those 
other  dear  friends  of  mine  are. 

So  I  sorrowfully  and  tenderly  deposit 
the  last  Rogers  Group  among  a  choice 
collection  of  blown  tires,  punctured  in- 
ner tubes,  discarded  auto  horns  and  other 
junk.   May  it  rest  in  peace! 

As  I  tell  the  first  mate:  When  my 
mother  cut  the  dessert  pie  before  her 
Ijrood  she  used  to  say :  "Now,  one  piece 
apiece  and  two  for  father."  Today  It 
seems  to  be :  Two  apiece  and  one  for 
father  if  nobody  else  wants  three.  But 
perhaps  I'm  unduly  peeved  over  the  pass- 
in,Q  of  the  last  Rogers  Group,  or  mebbe 
that  artistic  touch  to  my  library  is  stir- 
I  ring  my  bile.  EMERY  STREET. 

Portland,  Me. 


The  "Western"  Ocean. 

'  ^  the  Wot  Id  Wags: 

"W.  E.  K.'s"  friend,  the  retired  sailor, 
always  spoke  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
"western"  ocean.  He  was  not  the  only 
one.  There's  the  old  song : 

It's  .ill  for  the  grog,  tlie  jollv.  .lolly  grog, 

It's  all  for  the  groj  and  tobacco. 

I  pawned  my  watch  and  seal. 

And  then  I  signed,  on  to  sail. 

All  to  sail  away,  across  the  Western  Ocean. 
Westminster.  S.  H. 

How  about  tl\is  chanty? 

I  wisht  X  was  in  lyondon  town: 
I     O  sav   where  you  bound  to 7 

That  'highway  I'd  cruise  round  and  round. 
Across  the  Western  Ocean, 
t   ~-    -  —StIL 

APOLLO  CLUB  OPENS  j 
46TH  CONCERT  SEASON ! 

Program  Devoted  to  the  Works  of 
Boston  Composers. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Emil  Mollenhatier. 
conductor,  gave  the  first  concert  of  ita 
46th  season  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  part  songa 
and  songs  by  com-poscrs  of  Boston.  The 
annoimcement  of  the  concert  informed 
the  ptiblic:  "Although  the  Apollo  Club 
has  had  written  for  it  and  sung  the 
music  by  Boston  composers,  this  con- 
cert will  be  the  first  to  devote  its  en- 
tire program  to  selections  from  their 
works." 

A.  W.  Thayer,  Trelauny;  H.  Parker,  The 
Lamp  in  the  West;  Footo,  The  Farewell 
of  Hiawatha  tbaritone  solo  by  Warren 
A.  Brown);  Osgood.  In  Plcardie;  G.  E. 
I  Whiting,  March  of  the  Monks  ot  Bangor 
I  (tenor  solo  by  Bruce  Hobbs):  F.  S.  Con- 
verse. Laudate  Domlnum:  J.  C.  Warrei'. 
I  Sluinber  Song:  Paine.  Phoebus  Arise 
(tenor  solo  by  George  H.  Boynton):  Miss 
Lang,  the  Maiden  and  the  Butterfly; 
Chadwick,  Ecce  Jam  Noctls;  America. 
Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams's  songs: 
Mrs.  Beach.  Ah!  Love  But  a  Day,  Fairy 
Lullaby,  Separation;  Densmore,  When 
Within  Thine  Arms:  MacDowell,  The 
Blue-Bell;  Whelpley.  Wanderer's  Night 
Song;  Miss  Daniels,  Daybreak. 

The  hall  was  crowded  a.nd  there  was 
a  representative  audience.  Cardinal 
O'Connell  was  an  interested  listener. 
His  eminence  was  attended  by  the  Rev. 
.loseph  Coppinger,  The  performance 
was  in  keeping  with  the  splendid  history 
of  this  organization.  There  was  the 
precision  and  finish  that  is  the  result  of 
infinite  attention  to  detail. 


Members  and  guests  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society  met  yesterday  In  the 
council  chamber  of  the  old  State 
House  to  hear  John  Bouve  Clapp  re- 
view the  early  days  of  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  opened,  as  several  In 
the  audience  remembered,  on  Oct. 
13,  1845.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown, 
born  in  Boston  In  18  35,  presided. 
Among  others  present  were  James 
L.  Blodgett,  83  years  old,  first  violin 
in  the  Howard  orchestra  during  the 
civil-  war,  and  Chester  S.  Stoddard, 
an  acquaintance  of  the  once  famous 
dancer,  Fanny  Jones,  who  in  1846 
left  the  Howard  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  head  bartender  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House. 

Overcome  as  Mr.  Clapp  eloquently  r»- 
called    forgotten    players.    Miss  Hattle 
X.  Philbrlck  alarmed  the  audience  by 
falling  back  in  her  chair  unconscious. 
Carried  out  and  given  smelling  salts, 
etc,  she  .soon  recovered  sufficiently  to 
leave  for  her  home  In  Brookline. 
Charles  F.  Read,  clerk  and  treasurer, 
\  reported  the  death  at  Flag.'Jtaff  of  one 
'member,  PercKal  Lowell,  .ti  '      ' '-t  on 
!  1.,     thank     Dr.     G:  , 
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s  J.  Rich  or 

.leatre  for  an 


■  >s  related  was  Ed- 
•■nco  In  ••Plzarro" 
tvit.rt  at   tho  \n£t 
whom  ho  was  ac- 
i'  at.  arm's  Ipiipih. 
If  tiiu  dwurl  unexpectedly  heavy. 
".Id  not  keep  his  arm  from  phak 
thereupon  tho  dwarf.  In  a  stagB, 
r  that  penetrntod  to  the  rcmote-it 
s    of    the    house,  expostulated, 
ii.  II  t  you  drop  me,  tlanm  y>  r!" 
Audience  Largely  Men. 

the  audience  at  tli'>  HowaM 
men  when  It  openod  in  the 
■   built   by   the   Rev.  William 
iilltr  and  his  followers  In  preparation 
>r    tho    Judgment    day,    which  they 
waited  on  April  23.  1843.  James  Henry 
I.Tckett,  father  of  J.nnics  K..  appeared 
n   the  ".School  for  Si.'.-indar'  and  the 
Day  after  the  Weddinpr." 
After  being-  burned  and  rebuilt,  the 
Athenaeum   reopeni>d  in  October,  1846, 
rtith    "The    Rivals."     William    Warn  ti 
;  layed  .Sir-Lucius  O'Trigger.    The  \ 
noiso    Children,     after    crowding  the 
!i'>uso  for  four  months  with  their  danc-  i 
iigr.  gave  way  to  Fortunata  Tedesco.  a 
•fauty    with    a    voluptuous    voice.  A 
iilure  In  Milan,  she  had  scored  In  Ka- 
ma, and  in  noston  brouglit  the  prices 
1  the  FO-ccnt  scats  up  to  $4  and  J5. 
E.  L.  Davenport,  whose  children,  par- 
cularly  Fanny,  succeeded  on  the  stage, 
■  as  one  of  the  early  managers.  After 
im  came  Henr>-  Wlllard,  Isaac  B.  Rich, 
ther  of  Charles  J.;  John  Stetson  and 
U  illlam  Harris. 

.•\mong  the  stars  at  the  Howard  -were 
Matilda    Heron,    Jenny    Llnrl,  Charles 
Cuan  and  his  wife  (Ellen  Tree),  and 
inius  Brutus  Booth  as  Hamlet.  The 
-■•gulns  gave  English  opera  and  Bri- 
AioU  and  others  Italian. 
Mr.  Clapp  concluded  with  an  appeal 
r   help   in   ascertaining   when  Annie 
!irk,  a  notable  actres.>3  In  the  sixties 
'id  later,  was  bom.    He  has  searched 
I   vain  the  record  of  the  Church  of 
he  Advent,  where  some  one  told  him 
lie  wa.s  baptized. 


hear..,  I  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchea- 
Z^Ui  '",  "'""^'"'^d  at  it.s  technic.  To 
wiltivttto  the  emoUons.  to    iK.ir  emo- 

ami  kcoiier  neiisa  •  of  rhythni-this  l- 
what  now  lies  before  her.  " 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


That  niucli  drliiklnRT  takes  off  the  edso 
Of  tho  Appotlto  to  meat,  we  see  by  experi- 
ence In  (jreat  drinkers,  who  for  the  most 
part  do  (as  wo  say)  but  pinglo  at  their 
meat  and  eat  little.  Hippocrates  observed 
of  old  that  a  pood  hcaity  draught  takes 
away  hunger  otter  long  fasting  sooner  by 
tar  than  eating  would  do.  The  reason 
whereof  l  conceive  Is,  because  that  acid 
humor,  which  by  velllcatlng  the  mem- 
branes of  tlie  stomach  causes  a  sense  of 
hunger,  Is  by  copious  ingestion  ot  drink 
very  muiii  diluted,  and  Its  acidity  soon 
taken  off. 


A-^  ■    ■  ^  /  "  ' 

Miss  Aline  Van  Baerentzen 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Miss   Aline  van   Baerentzen,  pianist, 

ivo  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
iOrdan  Hall,  The  propiam  was  as  foj- 
ows:  Rameau-Dlemcr,  Gavotte  for  the* 

fours  and  the  Zephyrs:  Scarlatti,  piece 

•  r  the  clavecin;  Beethoven,  sonata,  op. 

7;  Schumann,  Des  Abends,  Aupsch- 
Aung,  Warum,  Traumcswirren;  Chopin, 

^Trcarolle.   two  eludes.   Polonaise,  op. 

Schuhert-Ui-zt,  The  Trlklng:  Men- 
I  'lssohn-Llszt,  On  opinions  of  song; 
"ieme,  Cache-Cache;  Liszt,  un  So3- 
piro;  Rubinstein,  etude. 

It  was  stated  in  the  announcement* 
of  this  recital  that  It  was  to  be  the 
pianist's  first  in  this  city.  The  state- 
ment w.is  Incorrect.  Miss  van  Baren- 
-tzen  gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  Hall  on 
Xov.  20,  1912.  On  Dec.  IG,  mio,  she  played 
■t  the  CopIey-PIaza  in  a  concert  fni- 

he  Frances  E.  WiUard  Settlement. 
Mi.s3  van  Barenstzen  was  a  child  prod- 
igy.   At  tho  age  of  11,  as  a  pupil  of 
;>elal>orde,  she  was  one  of  five  young 
■vomen    who    were    awarded    the  first 

rize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  This 
■vas  In  1909.    On  N'ov.  28  of  that  year 

lie  played  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
I'aris  Weber's  Concertstnieck  and 
Mszt  s  12th  Hungarian  Rh.ipsody.  tJhe 
"■ent  to  Berliji  nntl  was  graduated  wltn 

■  tie  highest  honor.s  at  the  Hoch  Schulc. 

When  she   gavn   her   first   recital  in 
>.^ton    she    was    heralded    as  "The 
:'iganinl  of  the  A'lolin."  To  quote  from 
once  popular  librettist:    "The  phrase 
IS   Injudicious.  '  I    allow."     Her  per- 
'rmaner  was  then  chiefly  noteworthy 
—  an  exhibition  of  fluent  and  polished 
■■■'■■chanisn;. 

'■  we  last  heard  her  In  recital  she 
uned  somewhat  in  emotional  ex- 
-n.n.  hut  she-is  still  In  need  of  an 
I'sihetic  awakening  and  development. 
She  has  a  technic  that  more  celebrated 
:  lanlsts'   might    envy.     She    shows  it 
isily.     simply,     without    a     trace  of 
''"^'••ctatlon.     Her  playing  of  Scarlatti's 
■     was    appropriately    dashing  and 
>'U,  wholly  admirable,  as  her  pen- 
ance of  DIeiner  s  transcription  was 
■  uceful  and  delicate.    When  she  Inter- 
i  icted  Beethoven's  sonata  her  limita- 
ions  were  plainly  revealed. 
Here  speed,  faultless  runs  a  perfect 

■  ontrol  of  mech:inical  resources  are  un- 
1 -ailing  unless  there  he  a  vivid  <om- 
inehension    of   the    subject    matter  a 

onvlncing    setting    forth    of  musical 
leas.     Perhaps  there  was  a  deliberate 
t  tempt  to  avoid  sentimentalism  in  the 
Vdaglo,   but  the  pianist  fell  into  the 
maiter-of-fact.     The   passion     of  the 
sonata,  and  it  Is  called  the  Sonata  ap- 
nsslonata,   was   the  disturbance   of  a 
i^an  of  milk.     In  the  pieces  bv  Schu- 
rn.ann,  there  was  an  absence  of  poetic 
pint,  except  In  "Warum." 
It    is   not  .surprising  that   Miss  van 
aerentzen,    applauded    as    an  infant 
lenomenon,  should  for  .some  time  have 
It  her  trust  In  purely  mechanical  dex- 
nty.     She  Is  still  young.     With  hep 
:  r-chanical  proficiency,  all  she  now  has 
I   do   is  to   "poetize."   a.=   ^rr.  \rthi 


"Darly," 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

There  came  one  day  Into  our  boyish 
dialect  a  word,  which  had  Its  run,  like 
an  epidemic  of  measles  or  whooping 
cough  and  then  as  suddenly  passed 
away.  Can  any  one  give  me  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  this  word,  "Darley"  or 
"darly" '•  We  never  knew  whether  it 
.should  be  spelled  with  a  capital  or  small 
"d,"  It  seemed  to  be  a  word  midway 
between  a  vyes"  and  a  "no";  it  was  a 
tantalizing  word.  One  schoolboy  would 
ask  his  playmate  a  civil  question  and 
get  in  reply  "Darly."  When  several 
questions  received  several  successive 
"darlys,"  the  first  boy  came  pretty  near 
to  chasing  the  second  boy,  and  the  sec- 
ond boy  often  came  in  for  a  punching. 
This  word  "darly"  may  be  in  Clrose's 
"Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue."  Our  library  does  not  possess 
ft  copy.       DR.  EDWARD  E.  BKIRY. 

Bath,  Me. 

The  word  is  not  in  Grose's  dictionary; 
It  is  not  in  "Slang  and  its  Analogues"; 
it  is  not  in  Wi-ight's  English  Dialect 
Dictionary. —Ed. 


"Ferry."  . 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  no  time 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  make  Im- 
proper use  of  words  and  phra.ses,  with 
any  hope  of  obliging  such  to  continue 
In  "the  old  way," 

A  correspondent  criticizing  a  naval 
ship's  officer  recently  for  indifference 
and  obstinacy  about  "holdlnghiscourse" 
when  it  was  plainly  dangerous,  calls  a 
certain  type  of  passenger  vessel  a 
"feiry."  i  presume  that  this  use  of  the 
way  for  the  thing  arose  from  a  similar 
carelessness  in  speaking.  But  in  Bos- 
ton one  seldom  hears  this  word  because 
it  Is  a  boat  thai  is  taken,  not  the  (pas- 
sage) way.  "He  took  ship  and  came  to 
Tarsus."  "Across  the  ocean  ferry." 

Boston.  KD.MUND  D.  SPEAR. 

"Ferry"  for  "ferryboat"  was  long  in 
usn  in  England.  The  word  is  in  Spen- 
ser's "Faerie  Queene."  In  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice"  is  this  sentence:  "Bring 
them,  1  pray  thee,  to  the  common  ferry 
wlileh  trades  to  Venice."  The  I,ondon 
i;a:',e;;te  in  1701  stated  that  the  French 
had  sunk  "divers  ferries  and  other  boats 
in  the  river."  Ferry  was  a  name  giv«i 
to,  a  spiced  drink  made  with  wine  and 
eggs.  In  Devonshire  a  weasel,  especial- 
Iv  a  small  one,  is  still  called  a  fen-y. — 
Kd. 


:iii.^',  '  ,.  .  .1  ;,Mi.  ,  ,,•  '.r.,,  ;,'il  1,1.;. 
self  in  measure  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  the  lecture  was  not  of  French  orl-, 
gin:  It  WHS  an  importation  from  Kng-- 
land.  "It  is  commonly  lalled  'lecture' 
because  the  man  that  gives  one  read:: 
I  more  than  lie  speaks,  the  contrary  of 
what  should  he  done  In  France  ,  .  . 
In  England  lectures  have  been  liko  a 
Utile  tax  a  la  Pitt  levied  on  tho  cock- 
neys, the  best    farmers     of  Enslund. 

-  Dickens,  I  am  told,  owes  the  best  part 
Of  his  great  fortune  to  reading  his  nov- 

.vels  in  public.  That  is  .in  indifferent  mat- 
ter to  me.    In  my  opinion  Dickons,  in 
spite  of  \t'n-  resourceful  talent.  Is  at  Imt- 
tom  a  very  viil,trar  soul.    But  I  Mdiiiit 
^   that  I  have^suffercd  at  seeing  Thomas 

■  Carlyle,  with  his  august  face  of  a 
thinker,  Carlyle,  the  sonnambiillstlo  res- 
urrectionist of  history,  stationing  him- 
self na  an  object  of  curiosity  before  the 
public  and  reading  to  It,  to  this  Brl- 
doi,'ion  of  ;i  pul>lic,  the  great  work,  writ- 
ten by  solitary  thought  to  be  read  by 
solitary  (bought,  entitled  'Heroes  anil  I 
Hero  Worship.'  For  an  old  Puritan  I 
tlnd  the  situation  an  inferior  one.  niid 
I  should  prefer  that  of  pym  or  De  h^oe— 
I  he  pillory."  Ijaibey  d'Aurevilly  saw 
Byron.  Sheridan,  the  witty  dandies  from 
Br-umniell  to  d'Orsay,  deriding  the  mod- 
ern Institution  of '"lectures."  "They  are 
only  literary  sernions  of  a  country  of 
speeches,  even  after  dinner,  when  a  lec- 

.tuie  puts  one  to  sleep  after  port  .ind 
ginger;  n  monologue  invented  (o  be  iir| 

'of  dialogue.  .  .  .  Rome  replaced  Hie 
atrocious  by  the  ridiculous  when  slio 
replaced  the  gladiator,  who  at  least  put 
his  life  at  stake,  by  the  rhetorician,  who 

,£.taked  only  his  .dignity  and  left  it  Mien  . 

<.    .    .    The  subjects  treated    here  iire 
with,  few  exceptions  as  vain  as  tl\e  dis- 
courses of   the   Greek  sophists.     TIh  y 
are  newsjiaper'  articles  that  one  spen  Us 
|j(jOne  'pi-ofesses'  that  which  one  can  ; 

everywhere.     .-\   gentleman   takes  IVi 
i  jzac,  for  example,  and  has  the  kindiN 

y  to  tell  us  what  we  should  think  o; 
;(novel.s,  which,  fortunately.  1  have  In 
)'lat  hand."    And  so  on,  and  so  on.  'I'Ik 
w  whole  essay  Is  vitriolic  and  amusinj,;. 

NICOLA  bULUKANOFF  GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL  SONG  RECITAL 

Theodore  Cella   Also   Pleases  with 
Harp  Selections. 

Nicola  Oulukanoft,  baritone,  and 
Theodore  Cella,  harpist,  gave  a  concert 
last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  Mr. 
Oulukanoff  sang  these  songs:  Faure, 
"Charity";  Brogl,  "Visione  Venezlana"; 
Tschalkowsky,  "The  Nilht";  Arensky, 
"The  F.agle":  Moussorgsky,  "The 
Goat";  Kudrin,  "Why";  Bleichman, 
"Mv  Lips  Are  Sealed";  Glinka,  "The 
Lark."  Mr.  Cella  played  these  pieces: 
Thomas,  Winter;  Godefrold,  "Les 
I'anses  des  Sylphes."  Wells  Weston 
:vas  the  accompanist. 

The  concert  gave  pleasure  to  an  sym- 
pathetic audience  of  good  size.  Mr. 
Oulukanoff,  devoted  to  Ru.ssian  art  and 
music,  invariably  chooses  interesting 
songs  by  composers  of  his  nationality. 
Last  evening  some  were  characteristlc- 
Blly  Russian  in  subject  and  treatment, 
as  for  Instance  Moussorgsky's  "Goat," 
the  composer's  little  table  about  the 
young  girl,  her  encounter  while  out 
walking,  her  behavior  at  the  church. 
Mr.  Oulukanoff's  voice  is  agreeable, 
sonorous,  emotional.  He  sings  with 
musical  intelligence,  taste  and  a  cer- 
tain delicacy.  His  enunciation,  both  In 
Italian  and  Russian,  was  delightfully 
clear.  , 

Mr.   Cella,   an  accomplished  harpist, 
pleased  in  the  pieces  for  his  Instrument  I 
alone,  and  played  efficient  accompanl-  | 
ments  for  the  last  three  songs  on  the  \ 


"Latlles  and  Gentlemen." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  noting  the 
beginning  of  the  lecture  season,  ■statefl 
that  popular  lectures  were  first  cstab- 
ll.shed  by  Dr.  Birkbeek  in  the  fall  of 
IS'Hl.  The  son  of  a  banker,  he  studied 
medicine,  but  later  on  became  a  pro- 
fessor In  the  Andersonlan  Institution  of 
Glasgow.  He  found  there  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  apparatus  made  for'lec- 
tures  on  natural  and  experimental  phil- 
osophy. "This  suggeste/i  to  him  the 
establishment  of  popular  lectures  to 
working  men,  with  a  view  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge  in  various  matters  re'.at- 
,!ng  to  the  application  of  science  to  the 
practical  arts.  .  .  .  l''roni  this  begin- 
ning .arose  the  popular  lecture  mov- 
nient  whoso  latest  development  is  seen 
In  the  University  Extension  Lectures." 
Heading  this,  we  were  reminded  of  a 

'  savage  essay  on  "IvoS  Conferences" 
'  written  by  Barbe.v  d'Aurevilly    in  W' 

.  and    reprinted    in    "Les    Ridicules  du 

•  Temps  "  CM  ed.  Paris.  1883),  a  volume 

•  of  shrewd  observation.-;  and  malignant 
wit.  The  essayist  starts  out  by  saying: 
"As  thi.'  word  'lectures'  is  repeated 
everywhere.  written  everywhere,  oni 
nnight  believe,  in  a  century  or  two- 
It  these  wretched  newspapers  of  today, 
manufactured  in  bad  French  on  bail 
paper,  do  not  turn  into  rags,  and  there 
te  a  shred  left— that  all  France,  at  this 
moment  in  the  19th  century,  was  cor.i- 
posed  only  of  advocates  and  professor.'^ 
odious  thing." 

He  mourned  the  su'ostlt  ' 
ctuie  for  the  former  spar).: 


ih--:     1.-  Oil'    .  \  M  iioii;   the  sectloni 
in  which  the  pizzicato  of  the  jtrlnga- 
in   interrupted    by    strange  hafmonieal 
and  "meandering  phrases";  the  section) 
■wblch  to  Mr.  .\pthorp  suggested  night 
and  darkness.    Here  is  true  lnv'entlon;| 
here  is  fancy.    The  poem  as  a  whole 
is  commonplace  and  noisy.    Whether  It 
la  worth  while  to  put  before  the  public; 
second-rate  compositions  of  men  who 
J  in  later  years  deservedly  won  reputa- 
tion Is  a  question.    We  like  to  think 
I  of  a  man's  best  work  and  forget  that 
J  which  is  Inferior.  «  Smetana  was  most 
i!  successful  when  he  was  celebrating  in 
'J  music  his  beloved  Bohemia,  or  express- 
3  Ing  his  own  sadness  f  nd  misery,  as  In 
the  string  quartet. 

There  arc  charming  pages  In  the  old 
quartet  of  Haydn.  Guilmant  once  said 
to  us,  Haydn's  workmanship.  In  quartet, 
oratorio,  mnss,  piano  music,  whatever 
ho  undertook,  is  always  admirable.  But 
there  are  symphonies  by  him  in  which 
the  labor  seems  perfunctory,  the  disposi- 
tion of  ideas  loo  cut-and-drled,  sympho- 
nies of  prescription  and  formulas. 
There  are  other  symphonies  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar.  This 
symphony  In  ' '  minor  had  not  been  lieard 
foi  Vi  years,  l>ut  not  alone  for  this  rea- 
son did  the  music  seem  fresh  and  de- 
lightful. Surely  there  arc  other  sym- 
phonies'by  Haydn  that  would  be  even 
less  familiar  and  would  jifford  as  much 
pleasure  to  the  hearer. 

No  one  can  say  that  Brahma's  violin 
concerto  has  been  neglected  at  these 
cont'erls.  Mr.  Wltck  himself  played  It 
for  the  second  time  and  as  before  in  a 
thoughtful  and  capalile  manner.  Dr. 
Muck  gave  him  a  m.i-sterly  arcompani- 
'.f  m^it,  if  the  word  "accompaniment"  can 
'  here  be  allowed,  for  as  in  Brahms's 
lirst  piano  concerto  the  solo  instru- 
ment Is  often  only  one  In  the  ensemble, 
line  nf  the  features  of  the  performance 
was  the  beaiiliful  interprejatlon  by  Mr. 
l,ongy.,of  the  oboe  solo  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  movement. 

I'he  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  pi-ogram  of  De<.'.  S.  n  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Franek.  .'Symphony  In  1)  minor: 
Lisbt.  Concerto  in  A  major  .N'o.  2  CErnost 
Sohelling.  pianist);  Borodin,  Ein  Stop- 
penskizze  aus  Mittel-Aslen. ;  Weber, 
Overture  to  "Buryanthe," 

—  -  :  V 

.\nd    behold,   t)  ere   came   a   gnat   w  ind 
from   tho   wilderness,  and  smote  the  (our 
coiners  ot  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  | 
young  men.  and  they  are  dead,  anil  T  only 
:<im  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 


Sole  Survivors. 

'  Mentioning  .lames  Boyle  who  es- 
caped the  fate  of  all  others  aboard  the 
Connemara  and  Retriever,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  London  recalls  other  sole 
survivors  of  great  tragedies:  Marcel 
Badez,  the  only  one  of  158  passengers 
and  crew  on  the  General  Chanzy  when 
she  went  on  theVocks:  Dr.  Brydone. 
who  alone  reached  safety  of  348!)  sol- 
diers and  12,000  camp-followers  who  set 
out  on  the  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1842; 
the  Negro  prisoner  in  an  underground 
cell,  who  alone  out  of  40.000  living  in  St. 
Pierre  survived  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee. 

ABNER  KNEELAND. 


program.  Mr.  Weston  displayed  an 
agreeable  touch 


Wal- 
was  the: 


SIXTH  CONCERT' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,   Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.    The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:    Haydn,  Symphony  In  C  minor 
(B.  &  H.  No.  9)  ;    Brahms.  Violin  Con- 
certo ;  Smetana.  symphonic  poem 
lensteln's  Camp."    Mr.  Witek 
solo  violinist.  1 
Smetana's  symphonic  poem,  based  on 
the  first  part  of  BchlUer's  ■•Wallensteln" 
Trilogy,  had  been  performed  here  only 
once,  at  a  Symphony  concert^  in  I89T. 
The  muslo  was  composed  in  1858-9  when 
Smetana  was  living  in  Sweden.     It  is 
not  easv  to  recognize  In  It  the  composer 
of  the  opera,  "The  Sold  Bride."  the  first 
symphonic    poem    of    the    Cycle  "My 
Country"— or   the   string  quartet  '  Aus 
Meinem  Leben,"    When  Smetana  wrote 
his  three  symphonic  poems  in  Sweden.  ■ 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Liszt,  but 
rather  as  a  believer  in  Liszt's,  theories, 
than   as  an  imitating  disciple.  "Wal-j 
lensteln's  Camp"  endeavors  to  portray  In ' 
tones  the  hurly-burly  of  the  ramp.  The 
.composer  s  friend  Proksch  thought  that 
the  subject  was  a  fortunate  one;  that 
there  was  rich  and  varied  material  In 
Schiller's  work.    Smetana,  however,  was 
ontcnt  for  the  most  part  with  repro-! 
luclng  bustle  and  din.    As  a  result  the[ 
:vmptionlc  poem  suffers  from  lack  ot| 
.'ontrasls.    What  should  be  relieving  epi-l 


pi 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Boston  Herald  of  Nov.  20th.  ; 
In  the  column  of  "As  the  World  Wags,"  | 
f  note  an     article  signed  by    Joseph  I 
Matthew    Sullivan     whicli    speaks    of  ( 
Abner  Kneeland.   as  having  been  put  j 
in  jail  for  blasphemy.  | 
.\s  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Abner  ' 
Kneeland.  I  would  like  to  say  that  he  j 
was  confined  in  Leverett  street  jail  for  i 
60  days  for  free  thought.    A.t  the  time  j 
of  his  impri.sonnient.  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Chan-  | 
ning  and  other  eminent  citizens  united  I 
in  a  protest  against  the  prosecution.  Oil-  [ 
ver  Wendell  Holmes  in  an  address  be-  | 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  May,  18S2,  delivered  a  beautiful 
eulogium:    "It  i'-  but  a  few  years  since 
that  A  Oner  Kneeland  was  sent  to  jail 
for  expressing  an  opinion  about  I  he  first 
.sreat  cause.  We  have  had  nothing  since 
like  this  man,  with  his  seraphic  voice 
and  countenance,  lils  choice  vocabulary, 
his     refined   uttert..nee,   his  temperate 
statement  of  opinion  which  threatened 
to  shake  the  exi.sting  order  of  thouglit 
like  an  earthquake." 

Mrs.  SA.MUEL  PRAY. 

West  Newton. 


Agnes  Robertson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  remarks  of  "The  old  'un"  in  this 
column  on  Agnes  Robertson  interested 
me  greatly  and  aroused  many  memo- 
ries, for  in  my  boyhood  days  I  was  a 
great  admirer  of  that  charming  actress. 
The  fir.st  occa.sion  on  which  I  saw  .^g- 
nes  Robertson  was  St.  Patrick's  Night 
of  (I  |think)  1862  at  the  Royal  Adelphi 
Theatie,  London.  The  London  Irish 
Volunteer  Regiment,  one  of  the  cr-ek 
corps  of  the  metropolis  at  that  day  and 
exceedingly  popular,  engaged  the  thea- 
tre for  that  night,  and  thronged  it  with 
relatives  and  invited  friends,  of  wliom 
I  was  one.  The  play  was  "The  Colleen 
Bawn."  then  at  the  height  of  an  extra- 
ordinary run.  Quite  a  feature  of  this 
presentation  was  the  singing  of  Agnes 
Robertson  of  the  "Cruisken  T„awn." 
which  at  that  time  was  whistled,  suns 
nnd  played  .all  over  London.  As  thoso 
who  remember  the  lady  will  reciill.  she 
had  a  ver.v  sweet  voice  and  was 
charming  b.-'llad  singer.  The  Father 
Tom  of  lh.it  performance  w.as  David 
Fisher,  well  known  in  London  for  his 
splendid  voice.  The  D.inny  Mann  was 
j  Edmund  lenlroner  'though  I  was  told 
his   name    \v:i«    (~i'V{o  ;i  Uci ,    ^^•llo  wrote 


li.-   ■■|\ep  li    J       .      Ml     u   1.,-  piuijuia-a 
t  the  L<yceuih  Theatre,  and  which  had 
long   run.     Boucicault   had   a  good 
oico  and  was  an  excellent  singer  at 
hat  time.    He  alwa.vs  sang  some  Irish 
ong  in   the    course    of  "The  Colleen  , 
liawn."     On  the  night  In  question  he  1 
ave   "Pat   Malloy."     It  being  a  gala  1 
^ight,  he  gave  as  an  encore  a  song  that 
)  liave  never  run  across  since  or  heard  } 
any  one  else  .sing.    I  heard  BoucicaUit  j 
give  it  on  subsequent  visits  to  see  "The  [ 
Colleen  Bawn."    All  I  can  recall  is  the  i 
last  line,  sung  with  much  drollery  and  ] 
with     Boucicault's     inimitable     drawl.  1 
"The  ryle  artilleree."    So  many  of  the  , 
writers  to  this  column   seem   familiar  i 
with  about  all  the  i  ngs  of  the  last  200  I 
years,  perhaps  some  of  them  may  know  ; 
this  one.  B.  B.  ESAU.  ! 

Maiden.  "  j, 

Boucicault,  after  the  great  success  of  | 
"The  Colleen  Bawn"  in  New  York,  ; 
brofiglit  out  the  play  in  London  at  the  i 
Adelphi,  Sept.  ]0,  1860.  The  play  ran  ; 
for  360  consecutive  nights  in  London 
and  the  British  provinces. — Ed.  \ 

Notes  About  the  Demon.  | 

Ro.'^alind,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  ordered  ! 
the  destruction  of  the  wine  cellars  at  j 
Castle  Howard,  a  ''ortjight  ago.  There' 
were  1500  bottles  of    Id  vintages.  The' 
sad  details  of  the  tragedy  are  toli  ia  a 
sentence.    "A  large  hole  ■wis  dug  nc. 
far  from  the  mansion  and    he  con'enta 
of  the  bottles  poured  in'o  it"  Wliile  the 
countess  was  consistent  in  oide.'ing  this 
was'p,  for  she  has  advocated  total  ab- 
stinence for  many  years,  the  neighbors 
wish  tliat  she  had  .sent  the  bo'tles  to 
the   military   hospitals  for  *Jie  use  o' 
convalescing    soldiers.     Tl'e    «»all  Mall 
Gazette  remarked  editcrially: 

"It  is  a  kind  of  libation  tliat  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  temperance  orator,  but  tv-e 
are  afraid  the  avpray;e  n  an  and  woman 
will  be  more  impressed  w;'?'.  its  'naughty 
temper,  than  with  its  moral  exaltallon. 
The  militant  teetotaller's  refusal  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tl'.e  ise  and  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  is  the  root  t  that  suspicion  | 
which  restiiodya  legislation  has  to  en- 1 

counter  even  in  times  like  tliese.  And 
if  drunkenness  is  one  of  our  national 
failings,  self-righteousness  is  scarcely 
behind  it." 

We  read  that  Mr.  Cubitt  Cooke, 
licensee  of  the  White  Lion,  East  Finch- 
Vey.  was  fined  i^o  for  breaches  of  the 
No-treating  Order.  The  waiter,  Mr. 
fc-idney  Noakcs,  was  fined  to.  And  why 
were  the  two  fined?  Because  Mr.  Henry 
Puddicomb.  a  gallant  spouse,  in  a  buist 
of  gene»'osity  treated  his  wife  Maria. 
Did  they  .^scape?  Henry  was  fined  i2: 
Maria  3  shillings  for  drinking  the  liquor 
she  had.  not  paid  for.  The  moral  lor  an 
Englishman  seems  to  be:  Leave  Maria 
at  iiome,  or  if  she  insists  on  going  to 
the  "pub,"  give  her  a  sliilling  before  she 
enters.  P>oes  this  order  apply  to  .my 
Englishman  ordering  wine  in  .i  hotel 
restaurant  and  then  filling  the  glasses 
of  wife  and  mother  in-law.  or  any  other 
female  who  may  be  Iti  his  company? 


Instlintlon  Itself.  ^ 
something  smaller  than  the  gi^eat  .^>m 
phony  Hall  and  larger  than  the  Piljate^ 
[y-owned  ones.    This  hall  Mr.  Jordan 
pre.-^ented  to  the  Conservatory,  and  atso 


made  a  free  gift  of  a  beautiful  organ- 
Thls  has  furnished  not  only  the  audito- 
rium for  the  performances  of  the  stu- , 
dents,  their  ensemble  work  and  o'Ches 
tra,  as  well  as  single  Terformances.  but 
it  has  been  a  source  of  fevenue  in  rent- 
ing it  for  some  of  the  best  and  very 
i  highest  grade  concerts  and  musical  per- 
fof^fancfs  that  take  Place  In  Bostoru 
These  bring  music  lovers  to  the  city  and 
Its  suburbs  ana  many  passing  visitors 
into  close  touch  with  the  Conservatory,! 
iLnd  the^pportunity  to  hear  these  con 
certs  is  sometimes- given  to  pupils  free 
Jthrough  the  generosity  of  the  performers^ ; 
i    "When  we  total  up  his  benefactions, 
to  the  Conservatory,  including  his  be- 
'  quest,  we  find  that  the  amount  equals 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars    He  also,  during  the  period  of  re- 
moval, took  charge  of  the  work  of  In- 
ducing others  to  subscribe." 

Mr  Dana  spoke  of  Mr.  Jordan's  plans 
for  close  relationship  between  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  and  the  Conserva- 
tory and  expressed  belief  that  but  for 
the  European  war  these  plaBS  would 
have  been  realized.  Mr.  Jordan,  he 
stated,  was  distinctly  a  pioneer  In  en- 
couraging musical  education,  for  until 
now  the  endowment  of  conservatories  m 
■this  country  has  been  meagre,  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  educational 
institutions. 

The  memorial  musical  prografti  was 
siven  by  the  Conservatory  orchestra* 
and  chorus,  conducted  by  George  W. 
Chadwick,  director.  These  numbers 
were  presented :  Guilmanf  s  Elegy  for  the 
Organ,  played  by  Wallace  Goodrich, 
dean  of  the  faculty;  Brahms's  Chorus 
from  a  German  Requiem,  chorus  and 
orchestra:  Beethoven's  Allegretto  from 
the  Symphony  in  A  minor,  orchestra; 
Chadwick's  "Adonais,"  elegiac  overture, 
orchestra;  Bach's  Chorale,  chorus,  or- 
chestra and  organ 


"Economy"  and  Turtle. 

An  "economy"  bill  of  fare  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  banquet  at  Guildhall  In 
honor  of  the  new  lord  njayor:  Turtle, 
fried  soles,  removes,  barons  of  beef,  re- 
moves, sweets.  Is  turtle  an  economical, 
dish?  It  it  were  served  in  the  form  of 
soup,  perhaps  it  was  congcr-eel.  Barons 
of  beef  would  not  strike  housewives  in 
Boston  as  economical.  There  may  have 
been  luxury  in  tlie  matter  of  removes. 
Dr.  Johnson  defined  a  remove  as  a  dish 
to  be  changed  while  the  rest  of  the 
course  remains.  In  ISiO  the  "Hermit  In 
London"  spoke  of  two  courses  and  re- 
moves, "consisting  of  about  30  dishes." 
L^ter  "a  very  genteel  dinner"  was  de- 
scribed, "with  a  remove  and  an  excel- 
lent desserc."  When  the  great  Mr. 
Brandon  dined  at  the  Gann's  in  Thack- 
eray's ".Shabby  Genteel  Story,"-  the 
boiled  haddock  was  removed  by  hashed 
mutton. 

GtVE  CONCERT  IN  MEMORY 
OF  EBEN  D.  JORDAN 

Trustees    of    N.    E.  Conservato'ry 
Honor  Late  Benefactor. 

A  concert  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Eben^.  Jordan,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  New  England  Con- 
ser\'atory  of  Music,  drew  a  large 
audience  to  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  formerly  president 
of  the  trustees,  gave  an  address  in 
■ivhich  Mr.  Jordan's  very  genuine  in- 
terest in  music  and  in  the  conservatory 
in  especial  was  emphasized.  Mr.  Dana 
told  how  Mr.  Jordan,  coming  on  the 
board  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  given  the  institution 
about  $165,000  in  the  early  nineties,  at 
once  began  to  show  keen  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school. 

"The  late  Charles  P.  Gardiner,  the 
last  president  of  the  trustees  in  the  old 
building,  felt  the  need  of  a  change  of 
lor.-)tlon,  and  he  found  In  Mr.  Eben  D. 
Jordan,  owe  of  the  board  of  directors, 
the  leader  whom  he  desired  to  help  raise 
the  funds  nfecessary  for  a  larger,  more 
modern  building  to  be  specially  equipped 
with  sound-proof  walls  and  the  like,  and 
near  the  musical  centre  of  the  city.  This 
new  location  was  found  where  we  now 
are  gathered,  near  the  Symphony  Hall 
and  accessible  by  various  lines  of  tran- 
sit. 

"But  besides  a  collegiate  building  with 
Ita  classrooms,  library;  offlcee,  etc. 
there  was  needed  a  hall,  not  only  for  the 


He  that  goes  to  bed  thirsty,  ii.ses  bealtliy. 
I  look  upoh  tbis  as  a  very  good  observation, 
and  stiould  advise  all  persons  not  to  go  to 
bed  with  their  stomachs  full  of  wine,  beer, 
or  any  other  liquor.  For  (as  the  lngeniou.i 
Dr.  Lower  observes)  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
jurious to  the  brain;  of  which  he  gives  a  most 
rational  and  true  account. 


The  Demon's  Poet 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  ask  you,  or  some  of  your  con- 
tributors, to  help  me  in  finding  either 
the  author,  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
following  piece  of  poesy.  It  has  a  Brit- 
ish smack  in  one  of  the  lines,  but  pur- 
ports to  be  a  catalogue  of  American 
drinks,  to  wit; 

A  stone'  Fence,  a  RaftlesnaUo, 

A  Looomotlve  Renovator. 

A  Knoek-Me-Down.  a  Piek  Me-Up, 

(By  Jove  it's  worth  a  tiver!) 
A  Colleen  Bawn,  a  Lad.v's  Blush. 
A  Cocktail,  or  a  Flash-o-Llghtuiug, 
A  Julep  .Smash,  a  Sangaree, 

Or  else  a  Corpse  Reviver. 

Being  strictly  total  abstinence  myself, 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  on  purely  liter- 
ary grounds  that  I  desire  information, 
though  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prohibi- 
tion may  very  shortly  prohibit  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
antlquariat)  of  19S5  might  possibly  find 
this  list  useful  as  a  chronicle  of  the 
cheerful  liquid   compounds  indulged  in 

I by   his   forefathers,   and  possibly  sorne 
eontriliutor  lor  this  reason  may  also  fur- 
ni.sh  sonic  information  as  to  the  composi- 
tion of  these  beverages,  supposing,  of 
course,  that  they  existed,  and  are  not 
■  the  figment  of  a  poetical  imagination.    A  ^ 
well  beloved  cousin  in  Michiiiaii  used  this, 
somewhat  bibulous  ditty  as  a  lullaby  to  • 
his  children.    I  liasten  to  add  for  the  ^ 
peace  of  min^  of  those  who  study  the  , 
Psychology  of  the  Infant  Mind  and  the  . 
Tntluence  of  Environment  on  the  Indi- i 
vKlual  Character,  tltat  no  one  of  the' 
chiklien  thus  soothed  to  sleep  has  ever, 
developed  a  fondness  for  "wine,  beer  or  , 
I  other  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.'M 
I  The  musical   repertoire  of   the   cousin  I 
from  whom  I  caught  the  verse  aforesaid  i 
was  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  of  j 
I  songs,   his    mVisical    memo;-y    being  a 
I  species  of  lyrical  rag  bag,  and  I  never] 
llieard  anv  more  of  the  list  of  drinks  than  1 
those  I  have  recorded.    Trusting  that  j 

some  person  with  a  taste  for  ancient  | 

'ditties  mav  help  us  in  finding  the  rest  of  I 
I  this  ballad.  I  renmin  yours,  etc. 

TliMI'IiliANCE  BOOFISH.  j 
Boston,  Nov.  21. 

Jenny  Hunt's  Tripe.  i 

i  .\s  the  World  Wags:  j( 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  your  corre-|, 
I  snondent,  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Clark,  seemst 
I  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  txpiession,  f 
i  "TouKh  as  Jenny  Hunt's  tripe"  (not,  | 
by  the  way,  "tougher  than"),  a-simiiei 
1  imagine  not  often  heard  out.'jide  Little- j 
ton,  Mass.,  and  the  neighboring  towns  i 
of  Harvard  and  Boxborous;h.  Mr.  Clark,, 
wlinm  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at, 
ihe  Littleton  pageant  in  1014,  seemed  to  | 
me  extraordinarily  familiar'  with  the 
shady  side  of  New  England  biography,  I 
c'onfiding  to  me  that  he  had  spent  many; 
votars  preparing  the  life  and  letters  of  a 
Tory  quack  doctor  and  alinanac-maker. 
named  Stearns,  and  referring  casually  '■ 
to  the  deathbed  confe.'<Hiou  of  "George 
Walton,  the  Highwayman"  and  the 
memoirjs  of  Henry  Tufts,  mo.st  valuable, 
1  -    ;i;..Mr.'!   Ill'--,   for  i  1 1 1  nrino  tion  on  the 

ri  :  1    .      Ml  Of  "tilt  '  istlfe,"  as  If  they 


,  .  ,1  as  the  Elsie  Dins- 
niore  series.  Consiaering  Mr.  Clark's 
penchant,  it  is  with  all  the  greater 
pleasure  that  I  offer  him  the  following 
details  of  Jenny  Hunt's  career,  gleaned 
from   the  vital   records  of  Littleton. 

"Janney,"  eldest  child  of  Samuel  and 
Jane  (Scott)  Hunt,  was  born  July  31, 
1752.  In  1781  .she  became  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  son.  Samuel  Chaplin, 
who  tive  years  later  "was  killed  sud- 
denly by  a  sled."  Poor  .Tenny  herself, 
who  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of  feeble 
wits,  died  Aug.  3,  1824,  aetatis  72. 

The  tripe  saying — according  to  my 
r,raudfalher,  whose  youth  was  spent  in 
Littleton— came  from  Jenfiy's  remark-  , 
ing  of  a  specimen  of  that  humble, 
comestible  that  it  was  "sweetie,  sweetie, 
hut  ioughie,  toughie."  Another  anec- 
dote of  grandfather's  relating  to  the 
lady  assumes  the  existence  of  a  hus- 
l.innd— no  doubt  of  the  common  law  va- 
riety. A  kindly  neighbor  once  pre- 
sented Jenny  with  a  pair  of  sheets, 
which,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity, 
she  determined  to  fashion  into  a  shirt 
for  the  "husband"  aforesaid.  Some- 
how the  shirt  wouldn't  work  out  satis- 
factorily, so  she  decided  on  breeches — 
obviously  lor  summer  wear.  This  plan 
resulted  no  better,  and  the  final  out- 
come of  her  well-intended  labors — and 
of  the  pair  of  sheets — was  the  gift  to 
her  affinity  of  a  night-cap! 

J.  BUCHANAN  TUTTLE,  M, 

Squab  Crossing,  Vt.,  Nov.  21. 

P.  S.— Speaking  of  "old  sayings,' 
about  "Odd  as  Dick's  hat-band,' 
called  to  my  mind  by  meeting  with  it  in 
a,  lately-published  mystery  story.  Wads- 
worth  Camp's  '.'Coward's  Fare"?  AVas 
Dicit's  hat  "ahl  botjnd  round  with  a 
woolun  string,"  or  how  was  It  decorat- 
ed? J.  B.  T. 

Dick's  hatband  i.s  used  as  a  simile  in 
various  English  proverbial  sayings:  He's 
as  queer  .as  Diclt's  hatband;  as  awk- 
ward as  Dick's  hatbanU;  as  fine  as 
Dick's  hatband;  all  awry  like  Dick's 
hatband;  as  crooked,  contrary,  twisted 
as  Dick's  hatband.  Hero  is  a  full  phrase 
from  Nortiiarrrptonshire:  ".A.s  queer  as 
pick's  hatband,  made  of  pea-straw, 
that  went  nine  time  round,  and  would 
not  meet  at  last."  In  Shropshire,  the 
hatband  went  round  W  times  and  then 
would  not  tie.  An  English  deep  thi;ikei- 
says  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  obso- 
lete custorn  of  presenting  liatbands  at 
funerals.  Capt.  Grose  (second  ed,  of  his 
"Classical  Dictionary  of  the  VuFgar 
Tongue,"  1788)  gives  "I  am  as  queer  as 
Dick'f  hatband;  that  is,  out  of  spirits, 
or  don't  know  what  ails  me,"  but  this 
meaning  is  not  given  in  dictionaries  of 
English  dialects.— Ed. 


D. 
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Household  Junk. 

Miss  Lena  Asliwell  touches  upon  a 
deeply  interesting  topic  when  site  speaks 
of  the  national  weakness  for  useless 
furniture  and  the  "hideous  and  unneces- 
sary things"  which  have  to  be  kept 
clean.  Most  people  have  the  acquisitive- 
ness of  the  jackdaw  in  the  region  of 
l\oi!.=ebold  possessions.  They  love  to 
i  11  mid  tlie  evidences  of  their  prop- 
'11'  I  '-ss,  forgetting  that  every  item  is 
a  .-.eiiarate  responsibility  and  draft  upon 
the  energy.  But,  all  the  same,  we  can- 
not run  about  like  savages  with  no 
Nested  interests  save  a  bead-girdle,  and 
ii  would  be  lielpful  to  know  whero  Miss 
,\shwell  would  like  us  to  draw  the  line.— 
IPall  Mall  Gazette. 


YOUNG  PIANIST  GIVES 

FIRST  BOSTON  RECITAL; 

Miss  Helen  Ha.gen,  pianist,  gave  her 
first  recital  in  Boston  last  evening  at 
Steinert .  Hall.     The   program   was   as  ' 
follows:    Franck,  Prelude,  Chorale  and  : 
Fugue;    Schumann,    Carnaval,    opus   9;  ' 
Liszt,    Liebestraum;    Debussy,    Jardin  ! 
sous   la   pluie;    Coleridge-Taylor,  Deep' 
River,  "Let  Us  Cheer  the  Weary  Trav-  ! 
eler."  Bamboula,  Chopin,  Scherzo  in  B 
fiat  minor. 

In  1912  Miss  Hagan  received  the  de- 
gree "Mus.  B"  from  Yal6  University 
and  at  the  same  time  won  the  Samuel 
Simon  Sanford  fellowship  providing  for 
foreign  study.  At  Yale  her  teachers 
were  Prof.  Stanley  Knight  and  Dr. 
Horatio  Parker.  In  1914  she  received  a 
diploma  from  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
Paris,  where  Blanche  Selva  and  Vin- 
cent d'Indy  were  her  instructors. 

Miss  Hagan's  tone  is  remarkable  for 
!  its  quality  and  depth.  She  has  abun- 
dant technic,  which  is  skillfully  used 
for  purposes  of  interpretation.  Her 
legato  is  smoth.  She  can  sing  a  melody. 
Her  touch  is  now  luseious,  now  caress- 
ing. As  an  interpreter,  she  listens  to 
inner  voices.  In  her  playing  there  is 
idealLsm,  as  well  as  youthful  intensity. 
She  is  both  imaginative  and  emotional. 
In  a  word  Miss  Hagan  deserves  an 
honorable  place  among  the  younger 
pianists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
be  heard  here  again  in  the  future. 


MME.  MARCELLA  CRAFT  IS 
HEARD  IN  TREMONT  TEMPLE  i 

  ! 

Soprano    Opens    Operatic    Concert  i 
Season  Here.  • 

Mme.  Marceya  Craft,  soprano;  Miss 
Vera  Barstow,  violinist;  Albert  Brown, 
baritone,  appeared  at  the  first  operatic 
concert  of  the  course  at  Tremont  Temple 
last  evening.  Mme.  Craft  sang  these 
songs  and  arias:    Puccini.  "Me  Chiama- 


|ho   Mlml,"   from    "La   Boheme";  "In 
Quelle  Trine  Morbide,"    from  "Manon 
Leroaut";  Arensky,  "The  Little  Fi.sh's 
Song";     Moussorgsky,     "The  Beetle"; 
Martin,  "The  Daffodils";  four  arlaa  from 
"Mme.  Butterfly,"   "The  Last  Rose  ol" 
Summer,"      "Bonnie     Doon,"  "Annie 
Laurie,"   "Coming  Through  the  Rye." 
Miss    Barstow    played    these  pieces; 
Tartini,  Largo-Allegro  Commodo;  Moor, 
I  Prelude,    "V'on    Kunlts,    Sarabande  et 
[Musette;    Ornstein,    Mazourka,  Melan- 
cholic; Schumann,   "At  the  Fountain"; 
i  Pugnani-Kreisler,  Praelendjum  and  AI- 
jlegi-o;  Spalding,  "Alabama";  Koler,  In- 
dian Scherzo.    Mr.  Brown's  songs  were 
as  follows:   Handel.  "Oh,  Ruddier  Than 
the  Cherry";  Tours,  "Motlier  o'  Mine", 
Slock,  Route  Marchin;  Damrosch,  Danny 
Deever.  I 
Mme.  Craft,  an  accomplished  singer  in  | 
opera  and  concert,  gave  pleasure  last  ' 
evening  by  her  voice  and  art.    She  was 
effective  in  the  lighter  songs  by  Arensky  ; 
and  Moussorgsky  and  dramatic  in  the  ; 
operatic  arias.    She  sang  with  {lulhor- 
ity,  fine  management  of  breatli  and  a  , 
skilful  use  of  nuances.     Her  voice  is 
prismatic,  and  the  singer,  with  remark-  I 
able    facility    in    vitalizing  contracted 
moods,   can  suggest  at  will  and  with 
equal  sincerity  the  romantic  purity  of 
Mimi,  the  passion  and  tragedy  of  Mme. 
Butterfly,  the  patho.S  of  Manon,  the  art- 
lessness   of   the   child   questioning  his 
nurse  about  the  beetle,  the  sensuality 
of  the  Princess  Salome. 

Miss  Barstow's  talent  and  accomplish- 
ments are  well  known.  Mi-.  Brown  is  a 
conscientious  singer.  There  was  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  next  conrert  of  the  series  will  be 
"Scottish  Night."  on  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  7.  Mme.  Scotney,  soprano;  How.qrci 
Whitfe',  bass,  and  David  Hochstcin 
violinist,  will  be  the  artists. 

(yf-TAy  2.  C  / 

Mr.  John  B.  Clapp  lectured  entertain- 
ingly before  the  Bostonian  Society  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  the  early  days  of 
the  Howard  Athenaeum.  "W^ould  that  he 
could  find  time  to  write  the  history  of 
this  famous  theatre!  It  is  said  that  he 
Is  now  at  work  on  a  history  of  the 
Boston  Museum.  The  story  of  the  How- 
ard would  be  richer  in  anecdotagc. 
There  are  many  in  this  city  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  early  operatic  and  dra- 
matic performances  at  tbis  tl^eatre  now 
associated  with  vaudeville  and  burlesque. 

What  brave  man  will  write  the  history 
of  the  Boston  stage?    Col.  William  M'. 
Clapp's  history  is  fragmentary  and  at 
times   inaccurate.     In  Paris  there  are 
patient  souls  who  have  spent  time  and 
nearly  exhausted  patience  in  recording 
the  history  of  this  or  that  theatre.  Mr. 
Tompkins    and    Mr.    Kilby    wrote  the 
:  annals  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  an  in- 
valuable book  to  all  students  of  the  local 
drama.    What  would  not  one  give  for  a 
I  history  of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre. 
,  the  National,  and  other  early  places  of 
amusement;    But  they  should  be  written 
lifter  the  manner  of  Heni-y  Lecomte, 
'  wlio,  unfortunately  is  no  more.  Before 
he    died,    he   publislied    eight   or  nine 
volumes  under  the  general  head:  "His- 
toire  des  Theatres  de  Paris."    Take  the 
volume    that    treats    of    the  Folies- 
Kouvslles  for  example  (1854-59,  1871-72, 
1880).    There  is  a  history  of  the  building 
itself;  there  are  sketches  of  the  man- 
agers.    Then   comes  the   catalogue  of 
plays  produced  witli  the  dates,  casts, 
BJid,  when  the  drama  was  of  any  import- 
ance, an  analysis  of  the  plot  with  criti- 
cal remarks.    The  reader  is  told  whet'ner 
the  piece  was  published.     At  the  end, 
there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  plays  ' 
performed.    And  yet  this  theatre  was  by 
no  means  one  of  the  leading  playhouses  j 
to  Paris  during  the  years  named.  j 
We  have  spoken  of  Col.  Clapp's  his-  I 
tory   as   at  times   "inaccurate."  This 
{  tnight  be  said  of  Col.  Brown's  history  of 
the  New  York  stage.   We  do  not  believe 
Ipiat  tliere  is  an  extensive  history  of  the 
stage  In  any  country  that  is  free  from 
I  terrors.    Programs  are  sometimes  mis-  ^ 
leading  as  in  concert  life.  A  pianist,  foi/_ 
fexample,  will  send  on  a  program.    It  is" 
distributed  in  'advance.    In  the  concert 
iiall  a  fresh  program,  slightly  changed, 
Js  handed  out.    The  most  painstaking 
blu-onlcler  may  have  the  first  prograni. 
p,nd,  not  attending  the  concert,  be  mis- 
led. Or  a  man  consults  a  newspaper  file. , 
fje  reads  in  the  advertisement  column  : 
that  a  play  ■will  be  produced  "tor  the  ! 
ftrst  time  tonight."    He  notes  the  date  i 
hnd  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  If  he  had  j 
looked  at  the  Journal  of  the  following 
Hay  he  would  have  learned  that  the  per-  , 
formance   was   postponed.     There  are 
Jnany  w-ays  in  which  the  most  careful 
\re.-;earcher  may  fall  into  error;  mlslead- 
Jng  statements  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
K)i;es,  false  statements  on  programs  with 
Reference  to  first  appearances  or  first 
j,ei  formances,  typographical  errors,  etc, 
etc. 

'  Fetls,  the  compiler  of  the  great  "Bi- 
ftgraphle  Unlvei-selle  des  Musicions.  ' 
Esr.ito  to  Weckerlin.  in  186.5:  "Without 
Moubt  the  dictionary  is  Imperfect  in  re- 
fepeet  to  a  certain  number  of  facts  and 
dales.  T  said  this  in  my  preface.  It  is 
toe-e,sari!\'  so  in  all  works  of  this  .sort. 


G. 

-nry 


ov.sons  1  rectify  thero  |m- 

.,8  and  If  they  should  spend  10 
I  research  thei-o  would  still  be 

the  Mtno  time 

F   rir.pp  ivould  write  the  Iilstorj 
,rd   Athenaevun-     ^I*^  * 
ocunioy.    His  only  rival  In 
to  our  Vnowlcdjrc,  Is  M'- 
bounocK.  of  tho  Con^cssimial 
„t  Washlm:ton.   D.  C-  -vhoso 
on  the  o:irly  American  n\uslo 
,|cUui3  have  refuted  many  er- 
vlews    concerning  the  bepiii- 
of  crfncert  life  In  this  country. 

-,r-(>   arc   Interestlnit   concerts  this 
1  will  be  seen  hy  looking  at  tlio 
-     The  newcomers  are  Messrs. 
.    .  u'and  Roderick  White,  violinists. 
,  re  was  a  sketch  of  the  fo>mer  " 
Herald  of  last  Sunday. 
*  horn  In  Michigan.    He  studied  in 
nncctlcut.  rurposlnfr  to  fit  for  Prince- 
University.    In  1907  he  h<?Ran  to 
riy   the  violin  seriou.sly  with  Max 
J\K     In  February,  W'^.  lie  went  to 
-.oels    and  took    les.-o.ns  of  Cesar 
.mson.   Returning  to  this  country  he 
-<ed   his  entrance  examinations  for 
■on  and  then  decided  to  be  a  pro- 
1  vlollnl.^t.    The  winter  of  1908-9 
j  .  nt  with  Thomson  at  Brus.sels. 
he  was  a  pupil  of  I-eopoldi- 
..-r    Tn  November,  1913,  ho  made  hi^j 
:  .  .ut  in  Berlin  and  afterwards  played] 
■n  other  ciUes  of  Germany,  also  m  Aus- 
iri.v     Since  tho  war  he  has  played  In 
inunv  concerts,  touring  with  Miss  Des- 
1  inn  "Miss  Alice  Nielsen.  Mme.  Alda  and 
(  thers.   He  is  a  brother  of  .Stewart  l!.d- 1 
wnrd  White,  the  novelist,  and  Gilbert 
■■Vhitc.  the  artist.  | 

Rudolph  Besier'3  new  play  "BuxoU"! 
v  a.'^  produced  at  the  Strand,  London, 
..V  7    The  author  calls  ft  a  "Tarclcali 
venture."      This  led  the  Pall  Malll 
ijette  to  say:  "Tlic  trouble  is  that  it| 
not  enough  for  farce  to  be  unserlous. 
must  he  actually  funny.   It  must  pass 
grim  test  of  making  highly  mtelll- 
.  nt  people  roar  with  laughter.  Not 
'V  so.  but  after  the  first  fG\v  minutes 
re  must  not  be  a  moment's  pause  to 
lau.ghter,  or  they  will  have  time  to 
nk,  and  then  all  is  over."   The  re- 
wer  d'^cs  not  think  Mr.  Besici's  farce 
His  all  the^e  conditions.  "Consider- 
Mr.   Besier's  abilities  .   .   .  why 
I  he  not  write  a  really  good,  sincere, 
'•'resting  play  while  he  was  about  it? 
-  It  is,  there  Is  nothing  that  gets  to, 
<■  heart  either  way.      We  have  thej 
'  atlan  •brave,'  Henri  Buxell  Wy  name.  I 
i  o  la  imprisoned  for  something  of  the 
.  ure  of  a  'Zabern  incident,'  and  man- 
es to  escape  from  a  series  of  predica- 
nts by  a  sort    of    combination  of 
ippenlck    bluff    and    d'Artagan  gal- 
ritry.   He  gets  out  of  prison  on  the 
.y  before  his  execution  by  charging 
'  e  offence  to  a  young  friend  oE  his 
ho  had,  he  thought,  gone  to  America, 
It  who  proved  to  have    come  back 
-.Tin  and  so  was  there  to  disprove  the 
.sestion.      Then    Buxell  apparently 
-  'alis  himself  in  tlie  castle  of  the  local 
i-man  prince,  who  had    been  away 
rating,  and  returns  to  find  him  in  pos- 
?sion.   Not  very  wisely,  to  our  ihink- 
Mr.  Besier  avoids  showing  us  Bux- 
1  In  the  castle,  which  we  only  see- 
Tched  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  In  ihe 
ck-cloth's     middle     distance,  with 


(Vr.iv  !o  TTn: — u-eaKntss  or 

Epk!  .«<!  that  the  topic 

Wax  iislderiil  current. 

"Now;4UHy8  wo  all  know  Debus.sy's 
'Man<loline.'  .So  we  all  know  the  line, 
'Echangonl  dps  propos  fades  sous  le.^ 
runeure.^:  chantcuses,"  and  we  are  a.skcd 
to  accept  'To  each  other  softly  mur- 
mur underneath  the  sighing  branches' 
as  the  ICnglish  equivalent.  Now  just 
look  at  tho  fronch  and  at  the  Knglish 
accentuation,  and  note  tho  mixing  of 
the  .soft  and  tho  hard  syllables.  A  worse 
case  occurs  In  the  Trols  Ch.Tnson.s.  where 
'Yver,  vciua  n'cte.s  qu'un  Vilain'  is  made 
to  mean,  "O,  winter,  villain  that  thou 
art.'  But  apart  from  the  translation, 
please  look  at  the  accentuation.  There 
Is  an  ouLsiandlng  case  of  ineptitude  In 
Ravel's  ■Sainlo.'  where  the  word  'viols' 
Is  alternatively  one  and  two  syllables. 
The  whole  point  Is  that  .surely  it  woi^ld 
be  inflnitel.v  wiser  and  better  from  every 
point  of  view  if  transIator.'(  would  stick 
to  the  actual  meaning  and  follow  the 
musical  context  closely  with  rhythniio 
prose  rather  than  attempt  the  higher 
(lights  of  'poetry,'  which  has  to  be  cut 
Into  lengths." 


Oliver  rwtson  Company  of  Boston  pub- 
lishes "Songs  of  the  Russian  People" 
for  mixed  voices,  edited  by  Kurt  Schln- 
dler  of  New  York.  The  songs  are  an- 
notated. 

Tho  first  song  is  traditional,  a  Ballad 
of  the  Volga,  not  "Ei  Uchnjein,"  which 
has  apIx^aled  .to  .several  composers, 
among  them  Mr.  Loeflfler.  and  is  there- 
fore regarded  b.v  many  as  the  typical 
Volga  song.  Tho  ballad,  here  translated 
by  Jane  and  Deems  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Schindler,  goes  back  to  early  mediaeval 
times,  "the  days  of  independent  nomadic 
tribes  under  their  Hetmans."  The  ballad 
is  necessarily  abridged,  the  ariangement 
for  mixed  voices  is  b.v  Mr.  Schindler. 

"Bylinka,"  a  legend  of  KiefE,  is  an 
old  folk  song  arranged  by  A.  D.  Kastal- 
sky.  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  Russian 
folk  song,  "a  kind  of  dramatic  recita- 
tion in  an  ever  returning  melodic  curve." 
Kastalsky.  a  Russian  church  composer, 
has  used  one  of  tl^e  old  melodies  to  tell 
a  story  of  Kioff  when  it  was  the  ruling 
city  of  Russia.  The  basses  as  a  rule 
have  tlie  melod.v. 

Much  more  conventional  Is  Bortnien- 
sky's  "Divine  Praise."  popular  with  the 
Russian  folk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  composi- 
tions in  the  volume  is  the  grim  ballad 
of  the  Kremlin,  a  Siberian  prison  song 
with  accompaniment  of  piano  and  tam- 
tam. The  song  is  attributed  to  Vanka 
Kaina  in  the  prisons  of  Karijsk.  V.  N. 
Garteveltd,  a  Russian  mu.slcian  of  Dutch 
parentage,  published  this  ballad  in  hi.s 
collection  of  Siberian  prison  songs  noted 
by  him,  with  the  permission  of  the  Rus- 
sian government.  This  is  a  ballad  of  a 
robber  chief  on  his  way  to  execution. 

Pantchenko's  "Oh.  if  Mother  Volga,"  | 
words  by  A.  K.  Tolstoi,  tells  of  life's 
conditions  in  a  half-humorous,  half-sad 
manner. 

There  are  charming  selections  from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera  "Christmas 
Night."  "The  Gypsy"  by  Zolotarieff.  a 
young  composer,  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Moussorgsky  in  adopting  the 
musical  expression  of  the  people.  The 
text  is  from  Pushkin's  "JIagpie." 
Tschaikowsky  dedicated  his  "Night- 
ingale" to  the  choir  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  In  Petrograd.  All  over  Russia 
the  farewell  song  of  the  Nightingale 
taking  its  le.ive  for  southern  lands  is 
sung  by  the  people  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent verses.  The  intoning  of- the  melody 
by    the   soloist    Is   typical   of  Russian 


miliar  effects  of  motor-car  lights  go 

to  and  fro.   For  this  purpose  ni.^ht! 
,s  to  fall  with  a  rapidity  unusual  inj     ^he    melody   of    "Down    St.  Peter's 
■  cse  latitudes,  but  that,  of  course,  is  Road,"  a  song  of  the  postdrivers  In  the 
trifle.   Buxell  leaves  the  castle  of  his',- 
vQ  accord  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 


;  It  the  time  jRifcti^. 

I     And  orpri  nro  th<»' 
i  And  I  ho  .v.iki.'  of  the 
groiiml, 

Aad  their  ou<1gc1s  In  hand  shout  aloud,  oh! 

So  BO  "n,  ever  on,  great  and  miKhtr  folk, 

Aud  the  panKs  "f  thy  heart  put  aside,  oh! 
1,1ft  th.T  voice,  full  of  joy,  In  a  thrice  holy  song;  | 
Slnit  fhr.  ilenr  luimcl.v  riulKPl.  thy  jnilde.  oh! 
The  i.ublifuttioii  of  these  unusually  in- 
teresting   songs,    ably    edited    by  Mr. 
Schindler.  an  accomplished  musician,  is 
timely,  when  great  Interest  is  taken  in 

i  everything  i)ertalning  to  Russia. 

I  The  Herald  has  also"  received  from 
Oliver  DItson  Company: 

I    Charles  W.  <"adman's  Album  of  Songs 
for  medium  voice. 
Wassili  Safonoff'-s  "Now  Formula  for 

'  the  Piano  Teacher  and  Piano  Student." 

,  "Hand  J5ook  for  tho  Catholic  Choir" 
compiled  and  edited  by  Kduardo  Marzo, 
a  book  designed  to  meet  the  practical 
need  of  the  average  choir.  "The  music 
\n  wortliy  of  the  service,  and  when  not 
Gregorian  chant,  is  free  from  trivlallt.v 
and  easily  .<;ung.  The  text  Is  liturgical 
In  every  detail  and  tho  varied  content.^ 
cover  the  complete  sen'lces  of  the  mass, 
requiem  mass,  vespers  and  benediction. 
The  book  has  been  edited  throughout 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  motu 
proprlo  of  Pope  Plus  X." 

;    Organ  pieces:  Forster.  A.  M..  Pastorale 

; In  A  minor:  Federlein.  G.  H..  Meditation: 
Manney-Briggs,  Prelude  and  Christmas 
Pastoral:  Bartlett-Sellars.  A  Dream: 
Gliere.  U..  Melodic  and  Romance,  ar- 
ranged by  H.  B.  Gaul;  Godard-Rogers, 
Berceuse    from    ".locelyn";   James,  1'.. 

.Meditation  a  Sainte  Clotllde. 

'  Harvest  anthems:  "Sing  Unto  God." 
by  Bruce  Steane  (mixed  voices  with 
tenor  solo) ;  "O  praise  our  God,  our 
King."  by  W.  Berwald  (for  mixed  voices 
with  soprano  solo). 


s   sweetheart— whom   the   prince  had 
nreatened  to  favor  with  attentions--and 
•  suddenly  turns  up  in  the  mayor's 
urlor.   Thence    he   ultimately  escapes 
oiled  up  in  the  linoleum.  He  runs  off 
.;th  the  girl  in    the   prince's  motor, 
reaks  down  on  the  r,ailway,  stops  an 
•  \ press  train,  boards  it,  and  so  to  Paris 
and  liberty.    Much  of  this,  especially 
the  express  train  business,  reminds  one 
tiongly  of  Drury  Lane  spectacle— wlih- 
I  ut  the  spectacle — not  a  very  hopeful  art 
1  •>ria  one   fears!    One   is   left  with  a 
ather  comic-operatic  sketch  of  pre-war 
.l.satian  life,  smothered  in  the  execra- 
;o  vulgarities  and  pomposities  of  Prus- 
,,jjx  officialism." 


Tho  London  Daily  Telegraph  has  this 
•o  say  about  translations  of  songs  and 
1  ibrettos. 

"The  other  day  a  singer  sang  a  num- 
ber of  Russian  songs  to  a  London 
ftudlence  in  a  French  translation,  and 
I  am  still  wondering  why.  For  if 
sonss,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  slng- 
!•  ,    ar'j    not    sung    in    the  original 

'oncu©  why  should  they  not  be  sung  in 
English?  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be 
'lid.  that  the  usually  bad  translation 
•  ems  to  show  up  worse  In  our  l.'jn- 
-nage  than  in  any  other,  but  that  is  pre- 
sumably because  we  know  our  own 
tongue  better  than  any  other.  I  know 
that  this  matter  of  song  translation  is 
kind  of  hardy  annua!,  but  all  the 
came  I  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  again  to 
it  here,  because  the  fact  is  w.->  really 
must  do  something  to  try  to  improve 
the  standard.  A  kindly  conespondent 
has  recently  drawn  my  attention  to  a 
number  of  really  thoughtless  versions 


province  of  Tver,  is  used  as  one  of  the 
chief  themes  in  Stravinsk>-'s  balleti 
"Petrouchka,"  which  delighted  many  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House.  Another  folk 
song  from  this  province  is  "Interrupted 
Slumber,  or  The  Hapless  Bride."  Other 
folk  songs  are  "Kallnka"  with  a  tra- 
1  ditional  melody  from  the  times  o£  serf- 
dom, the  "Spinning  Top."  a  folk 
dance  with  melody  discovered  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff,  and  later  arranged  by 
him  as  a  round  in  strict  canon  form; 
and  the  traditional  little  Russian  song 
"Dunai"  (At  Father's  Door),  found  by 
Moussorgsky  on  a  concert  tour  in 
southern  Ru-'sia  and  the  Crimea.  The 
setting  for  mixed  choruses  is  by  Deems 
Taylor  of  New  York.  The  final  chorus 
in  the  book  is  a  song  of  Russian  crafts- 
men. Owing  to  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency it  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden 
in  Russia  as  performances  of  it  led  to 
riots  in  190;-%.  "Mr.  Schindler  while 
travelling  in  Russia  during  the  spring 
Of  1914  and  telling  of  his  plan  of  a 
Russian  folk  song  concert  In  .\merica, 
was  alway."!  urged  to  include  'The 
Song  of  the  Cudgel.'  The  refrain  Is  an 
old  Volga  BurlakI  song;  which  was 
utilized  in  the  manner  here  published 
by  Mr.  Slonoff."  Mr.  Schindler  arranged 
the  chorus  parts.  The  verses  are  aa 
follows  u  « 
.Many  sonps  hare  I  heard  In  mr  natWe  land, 
And  of  joy  and  sorrow  they  told,  oh! 
1  But  *f  an,  only  one  has  been  carv'd  on  my 
heart; 

Tls  the  song  of  the  craftsmen  so  bold,  oh. 
Tlcfraln: 

HI!  nj.y  s-tnTo  wili  ye  strike  now! 
HI.:  my  oaken  cudgel,  strike  ye  we;i! 
Now  strike  ye  well! 
^  Come,   thrist  now!    Come,  push  now.  Come, 
5^         strike  now. 


r  the  words  of  French  poems  in  songs  [  •..  In  the  lands  over  sea  they  have  plotted  long 
hich  'everybody'  sings,  and  two  recent         To  dS-splare  .ill  ..ur  craft  by  machine,  oh" 


of  American  rapf-i-.=! 


•o  recent 

have  been  f 


But  I  he  Russian  roou>lk.  In  the  time  of  his  need. 

Shirs  ihi^  '•{  III''  saplinc  i">  green,  oh! 


Apropos  of  the  first  performance  of 
■  Granadoss    "Dante"    in    London,  to 
which   wc    referreol   last   Sunday,  the 
I/ondon    Times   of   Oct.    28   spoke  asi 
follows  about  Spanish  music: 

"The  announcement  in  the  prospectus; 
of  the   Now  Queen's   Hall  Orchestra's 
symphony   concerts   of   two  important 
orchestral    works    by    Granados  and 
Turina  comes  as  a  reminder  of  how 
little  we  know  in  this  country  of  th»> 
music  of  Spain,  and  makes  us  wonder 
whether  Sir  Henry  Wood  is  about  to 
-onstitute  himself  the  champion  of  the 
I  contemporary  Spanish  school.  Perhaps 
,  that   is   expecting   too   mucjj    of  him. 
1  seeing  that  the  list  of  modem  Spanish 
1  orchestral  compositions  Is  not  a  longi 
one;  still,  if  Pedrell,  Albenlz,  Granados, 

Turina,  Manuel  de  Falla.  Peres  Casas,! 
and  others  are  to  be  given  the  same 
chance  of  being  heard  at  symphony 
and  promenade  concerts  as  has  been 
given  in  the  past  to  Debussy.  Strauss. 
Schonberg.  Scriabin  and  our  own  com- 
posers, it  will  be  to  the  credit  of  Sir 
Henry  Wood  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  music  lover  in  London. 

"So  far  as  we  can  remember,  the 
only  serious  attempts  in  recent  years  to 
perform  Spanish  music  In  London  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Terry  in  Westminster 
Cathedral,  where,  of  course,  the  condi- 
tions have  been  quite  special,  and 
where,  moreover,  the  composers  who 
were  represented  belonged  in  almost  ■ 
every  case  to  the  16th  and  early  17th  i 
centuries.  For  those  were  the  great 
days  of  the  Spanish  school.  In  the  16th 
century,  according  to  Rockstro,  the 
Spaniards  wrote  all  the  best  music  for 
the  papal  choir,  and  it  was  the  musical 
Influence  of  Spain  on  Italy  that  led  to 
the  great  development  of  the  Roman 
school,  which  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  Palestrina.  Palestrlna,  no  doubt, 
provided  the  material  without  which 
Vittoria,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Spanish 
school,  could  hardly  havf  been  what  he 
w.is.  but  Palestrina's  forerunners 
learned 'some  of  their  most  valuable  les- 
sons from  Spaniards,  such  as  Cristofero 
Morales  and  his  pupil  Francisco  Guer- 
rero, and  also  from  the  composer  whom 
Senor  Pedrell  (the  historian  and  the 
teacher  of  the  leaders  of  the  young 
generation  of  composers)  has  dignified 
with  the  title  of  "the  Spanisli  Bach'— 
Antonio  de  Cabezon,  who  was  Ijorn  in 
1510,  two  years  before  Morales.  In  the 
17th  centur>-  the  general  introduction 
of  the  organ  into  the  musical  service 

I  and  Its  increasing  use  meant  the  grad- 
ual decay  of  pure  vocal  style,  and  here 

I  we  lose  sight  of  Spanish  music,  relig- 

1  ious  or  secular,  until  the  middle  of  the 

I  Ifith  centur>-. 

'  "By  this  time  Spanish  composers  were 
beginning  once  more  to  grow  conscious 
of  themselves.  One  rseult  of  this  awak- 
ening is  to  "oe  seen  in  the  collection 
and  publication  of  folksongs:  another 
the  tendency  to  write  for  chamber  and 
solo  instruments  and  not  merely  for  the 
church  and  theatre.  The  existence  of  a 
brilliant  school  of  instrumentalists  (the 
names  of  Sarasate.  Geioso,  Manen,  Ru- 
bio.  Casals,  Vines  occur  at  once)  wa^.  of  1 
course,  an  inducement  to  composei-s  to  ' 
work  in  this  direction,  as  was  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  more  modern  writ-, 
ers,  such  as  Albenlz  and  Granados, 
were  remarkable  performers  themselves. 
Thanks  partly  to  his  accomplishment.? 
as  a  pianist,  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  I,iszt,  Albenlz  became 
known  to  a  large  circle,  not  only  in 
!France  (where,  like  several  of  the  later 
Spanish  composers,  he  spent  much  of 
bis  time,  and  consequently  felt  the  In- 
'  fluence  of  thi»  modern  French  school). 
I  but  all  over  Europe,  and  his  sot  of  12 
'pieces  known  as  'Iberia,'  or  at  any  rate 
I  some  of  them,  are  now  in  the  repertory 
I  of  almost  every  virtuoso. 

"Granados's  music,  apart  from  some 
early  operas  and  the  symphonic  poem. 
'Dante  '   V  !  t  '         *o   ho  jilfl^'od   in  the 


Queen         ..  !  !,■■<'>..  !.•  a;.'.- •  ...  ...> 

ly  for  the  jiianoforte,  and  Joaquin  Turl-| 
na,  whose  big  orchestral  work.  'La  Pro-  j 
cession  du  Rocio.'  which  Debussy  has 
compared  to  a  luminous  fresfo,  will  be 
given  a  fortnigiit  later,  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  pianoforte  suites.  The  best  of 
these  men's  work,  that  is  to  say,  is  with- 
in reach  of  concert-goers  and  musical 
amateurs  generally,  and  for  that  reason 
is  known  to  a  wider  public  than  some 
contemporary  music  which  requires  un- 
usual and  difficult  conditions  for  per- 
formance. .\nd  this  means  that  Spanish 
music  la  at  last  beln,g  recognized  for 
what  it  is  to  the  Spaniard  as  distinct 
from  what  it  is  to  the  visitor  to  Earl's 
Court.  A  modern  Spanish  author,  Reuben 
Darlo.  has  written  of  "the  .sad  soul  of 
.\ndahisia.  the  land  of  hysterical  guitars 
and  desperate,  passionate  laments,  the 
land  that  is  sad  and  tired  out  with  the 
beating  rays  of  the  sun,  the  land  where 
the  women  with  their  big  eyes  and  sor- 
rowful songs  love  with  fire  and  with 
fear."  To  understand  this  Spain,  no  less 
than  the  t,'rave  and  brooding  spirit  of 
Catalonia  (  for  Andalusia  with  its  AraV 
background  is  not  all  Spain),  we  must 
turn  away  from  Frenchmen  such  as  Cha- 
brier  And  Bizet,  through  whom  most  of 
our  musical  ideas  of  .Spain  have  been 
derived — away  even  from  Glinka.  Bal.a- 
klrev,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  with 
their  conunon  strain  of  Orientalism  have 
intei-pretod  the  Spaniards  more  closply, 
and  must  look  rather  at  Pedrell  and  the 
modern  Spanish  composers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  romantic  associations  of 
Spain,  but  who  write  as  they  feel  and 
think,  ai\d  so  provide  us  with  a  link 
with  the  great  and  earnest  founder  of 
their  school,  Vittoria." 


The  London  journals  state  that  a  new 
film  censorship.  It  is  expected,  will  be 
established  early  in  the  Now  Year.  A 
draft  series  of  conditions  to  be  In- 
serted in  licenses  has  beejj  circulated 
by  the  Home  Office  for  the  considera- 
tion of  local  authorities.  The  Times 
says  that  the  conditions  include  the 
following: 

"No  film  shall  be  shown  which  is 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  morality  or  to 
encourage  or  incite  to  crime,  or  to 
lead  to  disorder,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
offensive  in  the  circumstances  to  public 
feeling,  or  which  contains  any  offensive  ' 
representations  of  living  persons.  If 
the  licensing  authority  serve  a  notice 
on  the  licensee  that  they  object  to  the 
exhibition  of  any  film  on  any  of  the 
grounds  aforesaid  that  film  shall  not 
be  shown.  ' 

"No  film  which  has  not  been  passed 
by  the  official  board  of  censors  for  ex- 
hibition shall  be  shown  unless  three 
.  clear  days'  notice,  stating  the  name  and 
subject  of  the  lilm,  has  been  given  to 
tho  licensing  authority. 

"Films  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
official  board  of  censors  and  films  which 
have  been  examined  by  any  persons  on 
behalf  of  the  licensing  authority  shall  be 
exhibited  exactly  In  the  form  in  which 
tbey  were  passed  for  exhibition  without 
any  alterations  or  additions,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  licensing  authority  to 
such  alterations  or  additions  has  pr^-l- 
ously  been  obtained 

"No  poster,  advertisement,  sketch  sy- 
nopsis, or  program  of  a  film  shall  be 
displayed,  sold,  or  supplied,  either  iii- 
■  side  or  outside  the  premises,  which  is, 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  morality  or  to 
encourage  or  Incite  to  crime,  etc. 

"It  is  further  proposed  that  every 
part  of  the  premises  to  which  the  public 
are  admitted  shall  be  so  lighted  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  open  to  the 
public  as  to  make  it  possible  to  see 
clearly  over  the  whole  area." 

Notes  About  ''i'^l'l 

Elhnger  took  thel 

the  Stage,  Music        of  Nedda  in; 

'  and  Musicians  London  Nov.  4.1 
Her  reading  of  the  part  is  somewhat 
on  the  small  scale.  Her  Nedda  is  a  kit- 
ten rather  than  the  cat  of, the  accepted, 
view,  but,  after  all,  why  not?  It  is| 
nearer  to  the  realities  than  many  Ned-! 
das  we  have  seen." 

Albert  do  Courville,  the  revue  author 
and  manager,  has  kept  an  interesting 
Btatlstical  record  of  the  effects  of  war 
events  on  theatrical  attendances  during 
the  runs  of  "Hullo,  Ragtime!"  "Busi- 
pess  as  U.sual,"  "Push  and  Go."  and 
•'Hullo.  Tango!"  says  the  Daily  Express, 
Among  them  are  the  following:  ' 

First  Zeppelin  raid:     20  per  cent,  dc-  . 
creaae.  i 
Sefonrl  Zeppelin  raid.     40  per  cent,  de-  ' 
crea^. 

CulTlpy  raid:    16  per  cent,  decrease. 

Raid  In  which  two  air6hii>s  were  brought 
down:    10  per  cent,  deerense. 

Potter's  Bar  raid:  Less  than  5  per  cent, 
decrease. 

"Zeppelin  nights  "  have  now  ceased  to 
affect  attendances. 
I  Miss  Viola  Tree,  at  her  recital.  Nov.  (i. 
in  Ixmdon,  sang,  with  other  songs,  melo- 
dies by  Lt.  George  Butterworth  and  Sub- 
Lt.  Denis  Browne,  "two  promising  young 

composers  whose  careers  have  ended  on 
the  field  of  battle."  Of  Miss  Tree,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  that  her  under- 
standing ran  on  ahead  of  her  vocal  re- 
sources. "It  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
she  sang  the  songs  well,  but  It  could  be 
stated  without  fear  of  contradiction  that, 
she  showed  a  clear  grasp  of  their  signifl-j 
ranee  and  contrived  to  convey  much  of. 
it  to  the  audience,  more,  in  fact,  than  is 
sometimes  done  with  a  better  voice." 
What  the  Germans  call  an  "Intellecti'.ii" 
finger.  .  _ 


1  -I  i(,.slHiii  serv  ice  ui  .Sl.  Paiirs,  ]^ondon, 
to  i-ominemorate  "the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Curwen.  the  founder  of 
the  tonic  sol-fa  movement  in  music. 

"Chromaticon"  for  piano  and  orchestra 
!>v  Michelle  Dvorsky  was  performed  for 
t  lie  first  time  in  this  coimtry  at  a  oon- 
<  f>rt  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  orches- 
tra. No.  24,  in  Cnicinnati.  Josef  Hof- 
niann  was  the  pianist.  Dvorsky  »\,s 
born  of  a  Polisli  father  and  French 
mother,  at  Pau,  in  1890>  He  is  practically 
f elf-taught.  He  has  written  several  or- 
chestral pieces  and  two  piano  concertos, 
j  In  poor  health,  he  now  lives  at  San  Se- 
bastian. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  had  the  courage 
I  to  say  of  the  -  Kreutzer"  sonata  recently 
j  played  in  I^ondon:    "Is  it  heretical  to  i' 
I  suggest  that,  to  some  modern  ears,  at  \ 
j  any    rate,    this   particular   work  may 
appear   now    to   be   of   a    length    not  j 
altogether   'heavenly'?"  '  <\ 

The   Pall   Mall  Gazette  a   few  days 
before  spoke  of  Cesar  Pranck's  piano 
quintet   as   an   accepted    classic.  "So 
thoroughly     is     it    accepted     that  it 
threatens  to  be  numbered  among  cer- 
tain   other    classics    for    which  there 
ought  to  be  a  'close  season,'  so  often 
do  they  figure  on  our  programs.  Mean- 
while Franck  wears  much  better  than 
some  of  his  more   quickly   recognized  I 
contemporaries  and  as  played  yester- 
day  »  »  «  his  quintet  will  stand  many  [ 
more  hearings  before  we  cry  halt."  i 
Miss  Adela  A'eme  played  Paderewskl'.s 
sonata  in  E  flat  minor  last  month  in 
London.    The  Daily  Telegraph,  quoting 
a  progi-am  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
sonata  is  "unmistakably  Polish  in  style 
and  feeling."  said;  "Is  this  really  so?  : 
And  what  might  Polish  'style'  and  'feel- 
ing' in  piano  music  be,  that  differenti- 
ates this  sonata  from  a  dozen  of  others? 
Is  there  not  observable  here  the  trail  of 
Beethoven,  even  of  Brahms,  in  the  style 
and  in  at  least  the  expre.ssion  of  the 
'feeling?  For  ourselves,  we  found  the 
music,  much  as  when  Paderewski  him- 
self played  it  years  ago,  just  music, 
very  rhapsodical,  very  full  of  a  poignant 
anguish  in  the  middle  movement,  digni- 
fied, and  very  long.  If  those  things  spell 
Polish  in  terms  of  music,  well  and  good. 
The  point  is  that  the  sonata  is  very  in- 
teresting as  music,  and  that  Paderew- 
ski is  infinitely  greater  as  man  than  as 
comrvoser."    The  London  Times  thought  1 
the  sonata  "conspicuously  feminine"  In. 
character.    "It  is  claimed  as  Polish,  but 
(his  quality  was  not  apparent.    It  had 
neither  the  sadness  nor  the  brave  glit- 
ter of   Polish  music.     A  tendency  to 
harp  repeatedly  on  sentimental  chords 
and  a  superabundance  of  .sequential  pas- 
sages were  alike  very  trying,  and  none 
of     the   themes   possessed,  distinction 
enough  to  drive  them  home.  The  bright- 
est spot  was  a  fugue  section  in  the 
last  movement,  which  took  a  somewhat  ■ 
listless  audience  by  surprise,  and  con- 
tained some  very  clieerful  treatment." 
This  sonata  as  played  b,y  Mr.  Paderew- 
.ski  made  a  much  more  favorable  im- 
pression here.    Was  it  the  fault  of  Miss 
Verne  In  London?    The  Times  began 
its  review:    "It  may  be  .said  witliout  ; 
offence,  Miss  Adela  Verne  is  the  inost  j 
masculine  pianist  of  her  sex  now  before  | 
the  public,    with   the   exception,   per-  i 
haps  of  Carreno."    Note  In  the  review 
from  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  abuse  of 
the  word  "very." 

Pessimists  who  think  Young  England 
has  been  .sold  to  the  cinemas  should  pay 
visit  to  the  "Old  Vic"  during  the 
Shakespeare  season.  "Julius  Caesar"  is  ' 
the  present  lure.  Not  a  child  ainong  I 
the  thousands  gazing  on  the  stage  from 
pit  to  gallery  seems  to  sigh  to  be  else- 
where. One  sin  only  these  studious 
school  children  have— a  desire  to  antici- 
pate the  eloquence  of  Mark  Antony.  It 
has  therefore  become  necessary  that  a 
master  of  ceremonies  should  deliver  a 
little  homily  from  the  stage  reminding 
the  young  actors  in  the  gallery  that  the 
elder  ones  on  the  stage  know  their  parts. 
But  this  keenness  Is  surely  as  healthy 
as  the  cheers  that  greet  Shakespeare's 
patriotic  messages  on  the  screen.— Lon- 
don Daily  Chi-onicle. 

Mary  Anderson  took  part  in  a  matinee 
in  aid  of  a  charity  at  His  Majesty'.i 
Theatre,  Oct.  20.  She  appeared  in  Gil- 
bert's "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  and 
"Comedy  and  Tragedy."  The  London 
Times  said:  "And  seeing  Miss  Mary 
Ander.son  once  more  as  Galatea  we 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  all 
those  years  since  she  had  played  the 
part.  The  old  grace  of  movement  and 
beauty  of  pose  was  there  unimpaired; 
the  voice  had  lost  nothing  of  its  lovely 
quality.  If  the  play  scem.s  old  and  thin 
and  sour,  the  playing  of  Galatea  was 
still  young  and  beautiful  and  gracious." 
Lady  Tree  took  the  part  of  Pygmalion's 
wife. 


piaiMj    recitJil.     .s- huij):i  mi.    I  ;i:.r  hiii;^NOh\vaiik 
UU8  WIen;  Davldsbuendler.  <'aruavai. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  1*.  M.  Ceorge  Copolanrt, 
pianist;  Albert  StoeBsol.  TiolintsI;  .^rttiiiT 
Hadley,  vIoloDccIIist.  First  concert  ot  this 
Trio  Club.  Beethoven.  Trio,  D  major,  op.  70, 
No.  1;  Havel,  Trio  In  A  minor;  Jimn,  Trio 
lu  G  major,  op.  60  (first  -time  here).  , 

WEDNESDAY-Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Flon 
ziiley  Quartet  s  first  concert  of  the  season. 
Program  in  memory  of  J.  de  Coppet.  See 
special  notice. 

KRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  .3  P.  M.  Ossip  Gabrllo- 
witgi'h's  second  piano  recital.  Handel,  Varia- 
tions, "The  Harmonimis  Blacksmith";  ■'.  S. 
Bach.  Prelude  iu  A  minor;  C.  P.  B.  Bach, 
Rondo  B>spresslvo;  Da<iuiu.  Lc  Coucou;  .M<v 
zart.  TUTkisli  March;  Franck,  Prelude.  Choral^ 
and  Fugue;  Schubert.  Sonata  in  .\  mo.tor, 
op.  120;  CUiopin.  Fantnsie  lmrr'unptu,  Noc- 
turne in  F  major,  oji.  1."..  Etude  in  C  minor, 
op.  23;  MacDowcIl,  li;in.c  nf  the  Klvcs; 
Arenskv,  Pres  de  hi  Mcr:  Tscherepnlu,  Ilu- 
moresque;  GlazounoCf,  Gavotte;  Gabrilowits'-h. 
Caprh'e-Bnrlesque. 

.lordan  Hall.  .S:15  P.  M.  Elias  Breeskm  ■  • 
nret  violin  recital  in  Boston.  Bach,  Sonata 
No.  1;  Corelli-Krelslcr,  Serahandc  and  Alle  ■ 
gretto;  TartlnUKrelsler,  J'ueiie:  I-alo.  Sym- 
phonie  Eapagnole;  Goldmark.  Air;  Kneisel, 
Grande  Etude  de  Concert;  Pacanini-Vo^lch, 
The  'Voice  of  the  Wiwd".  Wioniawski.  Polo- 
naise Brilliant.  Jlr.  Breeskin  will  play  here 
for  tie  first  time.  Of  Russian  parentage,  a 
bov  student  at  the  Orarow  Conservatory,  b« 
went  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

SATURDAY-Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Roderick 
White,  violinist,  will  give  his  first  recital 
here.  Bach-Scbuniaun,  Sarabande  et  Double; 
Handcl-Whifc,  Aria;  Bach-Scliumano,  Glgue; 
Paganinl-WIIhclm.  Concerto  in  D  major; 
Tschalkowsky.  Melodle;  I'entc.  Lcs  Far- 
tadets;  Gluck-Mauen,  Air;  Zsoli,  V^iIse  Ca- 
price; Rachmaninoff.  Romance:  RuUinstein- 
Whlte.  Caucasian  Dance;  Wieniawski-White, 
Saltarella. 

Stelnert  Hall.  3::\0  P.  M.  Henry  Gideon 
will  talk  at>out  Giordano's  opera.  ".Vndre:i 
Chenier,"  which  will  be  performed  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  in  January.  Miss  Can 
Sapin  and  Herbert  Smlth'will  assist. 

SECOND  OF  TALKS  ON 

MUSIC^GIVEN  HERE 

Henry   Gideon    Speaks   iii  Steinert 
Hall. 

Henry  Gideon  gave  the  second  of  his 
IMusic  Talks  in  Steinert  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  His  subject  was  the  sym- 
phonic poem  and  the  symphonic;  ballet. 
He  began  by  playing  with  Jlr.s.  Herbert 
Smith  an  arrangement  of  Saint-Saeris'.s 
"Rouet  d'Omphale  "  f(S'  two  pianos.  He 
then  in  a  clear,  concise  manner  described 
the  form  of  the  (lassie  .lymphonj',  the 
purpo.se  of  the  different  movements,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  form  by  Bee- 
thoven. Taking  issue  with  Wagner, 
who  saw  the  symphony  resting  on  dance 
form.s.  he  preferred  to  trace  its  origin 
in  folk  song.  Mr.  Gideon  then  proceeded 
to  treat  the  symplionic  poem.  There 
wa.s  piano  program  mu.sic  before  Bach, 
but  Berlioz  was  the  fir.st  to  write  pro- 
gram music  for  orchestra.  Berlioz  and 
Liszt  were  discussed,  the  latter  the  in- 
ventor of  the  symphonic  poem  as  it  is 
known  to  us.  Mr,  Gideon's  statement 
that  Berlioz  and  Liszt  dete.sted  one  a.n- 
ollier's  music  might  well  invite  dis- 
cus.sion.  .As  an  illustration  of  the  sym- 
plionic ballet  an  arrangement  of  De- 
bussy's "Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  was 
played  by  the  two  pianists.  Debussy's 
Prelude,  as  every  one  knows,  was  not 
written  with  a  view  to  miming  or  danc- 
ing. 

N'pxt  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Gideon 
will  talk  about  Giordano's  opera  "An- 
drea <;"henipr." 

"Mr.  .Sawyer?    Mis — ter  Saw-yer-r-r-r! 

The  Paging  of  Mr.  Sawyer. 


iio 


"1  ar-an.y  of  hi.s  many  recital.sraTd 
recafied  many  times.    He  was 
,1^1-  '°  '■•^spoi'l.  and  the  extra 

numbers,  chiefly  in  light  vein,  were 
-iven  equally  warm  appreciation.  Kvrrv 
•^oat  was  occupied,  jind 
tliroiighout  the  .■xtended 


many  stood 
concert. 


to,"   to   "cant"   .sonic,   loo    'l-jok  o\"i  i 
his  shoulder  .^oma  to  Sawyer'.^.   In  fa'  : 
anything  or  any  person  out  of  plumli 
v.  as  said  to  "loan  towards  Sawyer's." 

Quite  a  few  persons  contemporary  with 
t.ivernage  must  have  looked  lipon  old 
New  BngLand  rum  more  as  a  necessary 
beverage  than  as  the  sinful 'drink  of  t.'i- ' 
flay.    Children  were  taught  then  not  to 
look  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  rod.  but 
were  schooled  to  leave  the  living-room 
^^  henever  the  Parson  called  for  a  re- 
li.'lous  hour  at  the' home,  and  to  bring 
lack  and  set  before  their  minister  some- 
thiiig  "real  nice"  for  him  tn  drink.    It  is  I 
now  winter  again  in  Maine,  and  we  may  j 
well  look  \iKck  in  history  and  feel  quite 
sure  that  all  those  week-day  treats  to  thej 
pastor   must   have   been   necessary   to  [ 
warm  his  heart  and  soul  and  body  on«a  i 
Sunday   in,  the  old-fashioned  meeting-' 
hou.so    v.'here    the   heating    outfit  was 
chiefly  a  few  little  foot  stoves  in  a  few 
individual    pews,    with    little    doors  to 
Ihom.    Words  prophesying  hell-fire  fell 
thick-and  fast  from  the  pulpit,  and  often 
three  Sunday  sermons,  but  they  had  no 
[material  effect  on  raising  the  real  tem- 
perature of  these  barn-like  edifices.  Such 
words  warmed  the  hearts  and  sou!s  ot 
these    God-fearing    men    and  women. 

L,arge  families  were  fashionable  in  those  N  H  jLii    remark-ahio    or-p„  ^ 

^°"<'-'':!«-<'^etr^bt:^[:ne^'^:r^^^-  .i^;- 

Lack  to  Erin":  Joseph  Marthage,  harp- 
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LARGE  AUDIENCE  ENJOYS 
"IRISH  NIGHT"  CONCERT 

Sousa's  Band  and  Individual  Enter- 

j  tainers  Give  Program. 

"tvi.sh  Night"  at  (lie  Boston  Opera 
J  House  attracted  a  large  audience  to 
■|  hear  Sousa's  band  in  its  second  concert 

I  of  the  season  la.st  evening.  Indivirjual 
entertainers  .included  William  Harridan, 

j  -son  of  tlie  famous  Iri.^^h  comedian,  who 

II  ^'^"S^.  "Dad's  Dinner  Pail,"  fi  om  "Cor- 
1  delia  .s  Aspirations,"  one  of  the  old-tin;9 

Harngan  and  Hai-t  successes;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Williams  Hills  of  JJoston  wlio 
sang  for  (1,^  first  time  an  Irish  folic 
song  compo.sed  by  Arthur  Footc:  Her- 
>ert  L.  L.  Clarke,  cornet  soloist  df  the 
band,  who  played  Balfe's  "Klllarnev," 
"  "  ith  remarkable 


father  and  mother  to  church,  no  matter 
how  badly  chillblained  little  feet  beqame 
in  following  days. 

DR.  EDWARD  E.  BRIRY. 
Bath,  Me. 


1st,  who 


,,  gave  a  potpourri  of  popular 

wm""',,'"''''""^'^  Tolman,  and  Nat 
Wills,  the  humorist. 

tbJ.?p-H^*^1'"'''-''      ^'"-^  program  stood  out. 

men  ^°°"5>'-  illustrating  the  treat- 
ment     which     M;sndels.4ohn,  Mo^ai't. 

when  I  was  a  boy;  and  I  remember  ask-  Wagner  m?glu  have^°'''"''  """^ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  expression:  Lean  towards  Saw-' 
I  yer's,  was  very  common  in  my  locality 


named         .  .    .  _   

years  before,  and  when  the  time  to  go'^^^''^''^'' 
I  home  arrived  would  remark;    "I  guess  *.°"^' 

As  is 


ing  my  grandfather,  nearly  50  years  ago,  'sic  of  years  ago.  The^otl°er*^was"the'^ap- 
what  it  meant.    He  told  me  that  a  man  ^■'■''f.''^"?f;  fof  the  final  liumber  "of  the 
Sawyer  used  to  work  for  him  ,  f^'PPodrome  choi-us  to  siiig  "Tip- 

ever   popular  marching 
s  It  never  had  been  sung  before 
it  is  tmie  to  lean  towards  Sawyer's";         ''^   customary  with   Mi-    Sousa  he 
alluding  to  the  natural  slant  of  the  body  many  extra  numbers  includin-i  hi. 

in  the  direction  one  is  walking.     The  '^'^■'"er  marches.         •  °  " 

words  were  commonly  used  in  the  field 
at  the  end  of  the  day'.s  work,  meaning 
to  go  home;  but  sometimes  were  used 
to  describe  anything  out  of  plumb.  This 
explanation  dartes  back  between  75  -and 
100  years.  I  always  supposed  it  was  a 
local  saying;  but  it  appears  that  Saw- 
yer has  achieved  world-fame. 

Who   was  Joe   Bunker,   the  famous 
artisa'n'^  O.  A.  SPRAGUE,  M.  D. 

Turner,  Me..  Nov.  20. 


-Tin/  zir  '  "j/^ 

'GREAT  LOVER' 
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^b5^'^^.7lXer^^:^^if^^«^  M,,c--t 

berg,  pianist.   See  special  notke  ^ 
|MO.Nr.AY-.Jordan    Hall,    3    p    \,  , 
lyevltjjkl'H  second  piano  recitti  b;p,/Vm"' 
matic  Pantasie  and  V„e„l-  Bectbovpn  '•.i*^'''?" 
in  A  major,  op.  101-  -'J'^"'^^"-  h'mat.i 

r;  Chopin.  Noel' 
l.nsteln.   Barcarolle,  Ktude  (8taeca!o;:  'LT;«' 


i?;id^,e«s^r-Hj^- <-c^^^; 

Siclnert  Hall.  8:1.5  P    \f     m'  J^'  , 
citHi  of  John  M.  M'Lfnch  in  It' 

ronnze.  Impromptu.  Menupt    TjhoL. ,  '  ' 
time  here,..  »<^->''-n  Rj^lX^Zfai^''^ 


ronnze.  Impromptu 
time  here);  Hensel 

major;  Bartok,  Bear  Danc'e-'V.'hi?.*'  "'l?  ^ 
erle;  Cbopln.  Val.se  In  G  Hat  R"- 
rUK.SDAY-Stelnert  Hall  S  P  m  c 
Knclsel  Quartet  concert.'  RcgA"  Quart. ."'.""i 
flat  major,  op.  lOfl;  Mozart.  Quartet  in 
najor  (K.  .No.  0S»);  Mth.  Bcacb^pll,"  ?  ""^ 
et  In  F  Kharp  minor,  on    fiV  ' -/J""?-. 


p  minor,  on  ft? 
was  played  at  Mrs.  Reach'.s  conrer"t''i,^">;'."!''* 
crt  Hall.  Dec.  !«,  1014,  by  the  com nl 
the  Hoffmann  Q„„rl,.t.    ^        «omposer  and 


As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  earlier  life  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  po.=  *- 
roads  wove  their  long,  wearisome  way 
through!  pastures,  skirted  hills,  followed 
water  courses  and  crossed  where  bridges 
spanned  the  narrowest  part  of  streams. 
One  such  postroad,  like  a  long  crooked 
spoke,  stretched  from  Bath,  M^..  to  Bos- 
ton, to  the  Hub  of  thosq  days.  Travel  by 
land  wa.s  done  by  stage  coach  or  by  pri- 
vate coach.  Several  days  were  used  up 
in  a  trip;  from  Bath  to  Boston  or  even 
to  Ipswich,  where  I  have  heard  some  of 
my  relations  speak  of  attending  a  "fash- 
ionable school  for  girls."  Do  a|y  Ipswich 
residents  recall  this  school? 

At  intervals  along  these  post-roads 
stood  taverns,  built  often  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  dotting  the  landscape  for 
quite  a  distance.  In  our  grandparents' 
lime,  on  the  old  post-road  which  cr^.'  ed 
the  New  Meadows  river,  at  its  upper 
and  narrowest  part,  soon  to  climb  a, 
liill,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of 
beautiful  landscape,  stood  a  tavern,  run 
by  one  Sawyer.  The  post-road  con- 
tinued Into  Bath  by  the  way  of 
Nhickeag  and  Upper  High  street,  where 
still  another  tavern  stood,  but  nof 
kept  by  a  Sawyey.  These  country  hotels, 
often  elaborate  for  their  day,  furnished 
shelter,  food  and  drink  to  travelers, 
and  stage  coach  horses,  who  fnust  at' 
times  have  become  thirsty,  probably 
cold  at  times,  aiid  needing  something  ' 
stlmulatiiig.  Miles  of  stone  walls  every-' 
where  kept  these  post-roads  fi-om  en- 
croaching on  pastures  and  woods;  and 
stone  fences  were  said  to  cftcorate  the 
Interior    of    Sawyer's  taveim. 

Sa  wyer  kept  and  served  only  the  best 
of  food  ;ind  drink  and  Iiis  reputation 
became  countrjf-wide.  In  this  sense 
many  people  were  "learning"  some, 
were  "canting"  .some,  w.ere  looking 
"forward"  some,  .or  looking  "over  to" 
.lawyer's.  So  well  did  Saw.ver  treat  ajld 
cntort.'Un  ^l-s  guests  that  nearly  every 
Iravellfr  cnniinc  out  of  the  tavei-n'.s 
his  Hb 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Seventy  years  ago  there  was  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack  river 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  connecting 
Ne\Yburyport  with  Salisbury  an  old- 
fashioned  hostelry  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  man  and  beast  bearing  the 
name  Oregon  House,  owned  by  John 
Sawyer.  At  that  time  many  of  the  up- 
river  farmers  were  owners  of  a  good 
part  of  the  Plum  island  marshes  and 
every  fall  would  cut  the  salt  hay  and 
transport  it  to  the  various  landing 
places  in  gondolas:  very  slow  trans- 
portation, drifting  with  the  tide  un- 
less tlie  v.'ind  was  "dead  aft,"  and  then 
a  large  sail  accelerated  their  motion. 
It  took  quite  a  good  mechanic  in  a  heavy 
breeze,  with  the  cross  tides  to  navigate 
these  scows  under 'the  bridge  and  keep 
clear  of  the  abutments,  and  the  skip- 
pers, not  being  well-versed  in  nautical 
terms,  instead  of  giving  orders  to  "port 
your  helm"  would  say:  "Lean  towards 
Sawyer's,"  and  for  years  afterwards  till 
(he  advent  of  the  pu/t  boats  it  was  a 
I  •■  orite  expression  along  the  water- . 
.  uiit  from 'this  city  to  Haverhill. 

r        MOODY  AKERMAN; 
Newburyitort,  Nov.  22. 


iprices, 
by  Pa- 


I 


his  Bt»e' 


,  Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  and  Carl 
Fnedberg,  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday   afternoon    in  Symphony 

j  Hall,  which  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Friedberg  was  not  a  stranger  here 
He  had  given  a  recital  and  al.so  plave.i 
H.  a  concert  of  the  Knei.sel  Quartet  TI19 
program  mcluded  Cesar  Franck's  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin;  Viotti's  2M  Con- 
certo in  A-minor;  a  group  of  pieces  ar- 
ranged and  transcribed  for  violin  bv  Mr 
friedberg;  pieces  by  Montclair,  Mozart' 
Schubert,  and  from  the. old  French;  Mr' 
Kreisler  s  arrangement  of  a  Spanish, 
R '<,'■';  %  ^^'■^"aJos.  and  three  caj 
B-flat.  B-minor  and  A-minor 
ganini.  ' 

Perhaps  some  were  disappofnted  be- 
cause Beethoven's  "Kreutzer"  sonata, 
which  was  announced  for  perforn.an.e 
a  fortiiight  ago,  n-as  put  aside  to  make 
place  for  the  sonata  of  Cesar  Fraii.-k 
More  were  probably  pleased.  Fran<-k 
too.  is  now  among  tlie  classics.  Not 
long  ago  a  Lon.i,,:,  ri'io  said  of  the 
same  composer  s  ,  un,o  quintet  that 
after  long  being  treated  as  modern  and 

'advanced"  it  Is  now  an  accepted 
cla.ssic.  "So  thoiouglily  is  it  accepted 
that  It  threatens  to  be  numbered  among 
certain  other  classics  for  which  there 
ougl-.t  to  be  a  'close  .sen.=;on.'  so  often- do 
til' V  lignre  in  our  prn-rcun.s."  The  same 
Mii-ht  be  said  of  (l.i.s  ,s,,n:ita.  As  for  the 
"iM  eutzer."  even  another  London  <  ritic 
had  the  audacity  to  say  after  a  rei  cnt 
performance  that  to  some  modern  cars 
it  appeared  to  he  of  a  length  not  al- 
together  "heavenly." 

Mr.  Kreisler  was  a.  corded  probably 
t!.    -If  ;t  t  est  .reception  !>.■  ever  has  re- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK    SQUARE    THEATRE:  First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Great 
I  Lover,"   a   romantic   comedy   in  three 
acts  by  Leo  Ditrichstein  and  Frederic 
'and  Fanny  Hatton.    Produced  by  Cohen 
j  and  Harris. 

Mr.  Stapleton  Lee  Millar 

Maestro  Cereale  'William  RIcciardi 

I  Dr.  Mueller  Arthur  Klein 

Farnold  Julian  Little 

Kartzag  George  E,  Remain 

Guill.i  .Sabhattini  Miss  Essex  Pane 

jWard  FriMlerirk  Macklyn 

[Carl  Losses- Ij  \I.fr'-d  Kappeler 

iMnie.  Treller  Beinbrich.Mis>  Aiin.i  M.  Niiu^hton 

jPosansky  AlexLs  11.  Pollnnov 

ISnaiipani  Vgo  Ventrella 

M'arlo  .Sonino  ;  Malcolm  Fassett 

n-;thel  Warren  Miss  Betty  Call  sh 

IJfna  Paurcl  Leo  Ditrichstein 

/Dr.  Stetson  Arthur  Ijewia 

\  Potter  John  Bedouin 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  Ness... Miss  Cora  Withcrs|>oou 

Mrs.  Fred  Schuyler  Miss  Florence  Page 

Bianca  Sonino  Miss  Camilla  Dalberu 

This  comedy  was  produced  at  Syra- 
cuse. N.  T.,  on  Oct.  11.  1915,  when  it 
v,as  entitled  "$2000  a  Night."  The  chief 
female  parts  were  then  played  by  Isabel 
Irving,  ^'irginia  Brooks,  Beverly  Si;- 
greaves.  When  the  comedy  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Longacre  Theatre,  New 
York,  Miss  Sitgreaves  took  the  part  of 
Mme.  Sabbattini,  and  Miss  Brooks  that 
of  Ethel  Warren. 

The  play  is  a  series  of  scenes  illus- 
trating the  life  of  opera  singers  on  and 
off  the  stage.  It  is  realism  rather  than 
delibeintely  satirical.  Nearly  200  years 
ago  Benedetto  Marcello  wrote  an  amus- 
ing account  of  operatic  life  as  it  then 
<ivas.  The  prima  donna  has  not  changed 
through  tlie  centuries.  The  mother  of 
the  prima  donna,  nhether  real  or  hired, 
behaved  and  spoke  then  as  she  behaves 
and  speak.s  today.  When  Marcello 
wrote,  the  castrati  were  still  in  fashion. 


The  male  soprano  or  contralto  strutted  I 
his  hour.    The  tenor  was  not  so  im-  ' 
portant,  the  bass  was  heard  chiefly  in 
buffo  parts. 

In  this  comed.y  the  hero  is  a  baritone, 
^famous  as  Rigoletto  and  Don  Giovanpi; 
but  the  latter  is  his  great  part.  Paurel 
rhymes    with  Maurel.    but  we  doubt 
whether  the  dramatists  had  that  artist 
1  in  mind.  Maurel  was  serious  in  his  art; 
I  he  is  serious  as  a  coach  today,  always 
I  studying  the   "psychology  of  singing." 
j  (^V111  his  treatise  on  this  subject  ever 
I  be  completed?)    But  Paiirel  could  never 
li  have  acted  lago,  and  if  he  was  willing 
]1  to  put  on  the  hump  of  Rigoletto,  he 
I  would    have    refused    to    appear  with 
j,  Falstaff's  paunch. 

|l  The  story  of  the  comedj'  is  a  simple 
one.  Paurel  has  lived  for  himself.  For 
25  years  of  stage  life  he  has  gratified 
every  amorous  whim  and  fancy.  Wom- 
en have  pursued  him,  and  he  has  met 
them  more  than  halfway.  W"hen  he  was 
young  and  singing  with  another  name, 
his  own.  he  loved  more  deeply  than  was 
his  wont  Bianca.  The  jealous  Sabbattinf 
parted  them  and  ever  afterwards 
showed  her  hatred.  Bianca  disappeared, 
as  far  as  Paurel  knew.  She  married  one 
Sonino.  who  died,  leaving  a  son  Carlo, 
who  grew  up  to  be  a  baritone. 

Paurel  comes  to  New  York,  engage.'; 
at  a  high  prif'e.  There  ag.iin  he  meets 
(iuiia  Sabb.itti-,i.     Arv]  !licr.-'  h<--  t:'!!.^  In  1 
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,.    ..   ,v  .  ■ ' .    ■  , ;  ..i  l  \\  1   ,  .  ...  . :  mom 
;  \<rr  of  iho  company.     Ho  Is  Jea^lous  of 
I'Rrlo  as  filnRpr  and  also  as  the  lover  of 
I  Kthel.     Through   jcilousy   he  persists 
.  In  slnglns'  when  his  voire  Is  not  in  con- 
'  dltlon.  fe  irlntr  lest  the  youth  and  voice 
of  Carlo  would  lend  the  public  to  forget 
]  hia  own  art  In  "Don  Giov.innl."  Durlnif 
I  an    intermission   there   Is   a  scene  of 
I  lealotisy    In    Paurel's    dressing  room. 
I  I'arlo.  maddened  hy  the  malicious  posslp 
I  if  Glulft  inlshehftves  himself  and  Kthel 
'  con««'nts  to  wed  Paurel.    But  Paurel  Is 
s.i  excited  that  he  \os«ft  hU  voice.  His 
I  iV'  takes  his  place  and  Is  rapturously 
applauded  by  audience  and  colle-igues. 
j  The  Klnu  Is  dead:   Long  live  the  King. 
I    The  scenes  In  the  manager's  office  and 
I  Paurd'a  dressing  room  are  most  amus- 
ing.    The  trials  of  the  manager;  the 
enormous     egoism     .and  contemptible 
s'linllncss   of  the  Italian  and  German 
sopranos,    the    Wagnerian    tenor  and 
humbler  singers;  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  press  agent;  the  squabbles  and  the 
iltlle-taltle    of    the    opera    house  are 
shrewdly  portrayed  without  caricature, 
without  exaggeration.    I-^  it  possible  to 
<  xaggerato  the  egoism  of  a  celebrated 
opera  singer?    Then  there  is  the  throat 
specialist,  who  has  no  illusions;  there 
are    the    society    women    who  Invade 
Paurel's  room  and  gush  and  make  eyes 
and  appointments. 

Paurel  has  lost  his  voice.    The  doctor 
elves  him  no  hope.    But  there  is  Ethel. 
-She  will  console  him.    He  will  not  be 
I  alone.     A  woman   writes  to  him  that 
.^he  has  a  message  from  Bianca.  This 
startles   Paurel.   who   tries  to  identify 
I  the   handwriting   by    looking   over  the 
letters  of  adoring  women  written  to  him 
I  when  he  was  young.    The  woman  calls. 

I-o,  she  is  Bianca  herself,  who  bitterly 
'  -.'proachrs  him  for  his  Don  Jnanism. 
!  ,or  his  trampling  on  women  whom  he  I 
•vooed  and  cast  aside.    The  loss  of  his 
voice  Is  heaven's  punishment.    Yet  he 
i  -an   make  amends.     Let   Ethel  marry 
i  '""arlo.      Paurel    loses     his  self-com- 
'  I'lacency.    Tes,  he  will  make  the  sacrl- 
'ce.    He  Is  now  old;  his  voice  is  gone; 
he  will  le.nve  New  York  where  he  has 
.'-ung  his  swan  song  and  loved  for  the 
Ust  time.    Tomorrow  he  wilh  embark 
for  Italy.    But  the  telephone  calls  him; 
and  as  the  curtain  falls  he  is  making 
nn   appointment   with  a   linnet-headed  i| 
society  woman.  |j 
A  study  of  that  spoiled  darling,  the  i 
opera  singer.    Two  amusing  acts  that 
are  singularly  true  to  life,  and  then 
a  last  act  that  drag.'?  a  little  and  is 
inherently  weak  In  its  melodrama  and 
superficial  pathos.    Only   the  scene  of 
the  old  love  letters  and  the  final  amo-  | 
rous  3purt  of  Paurel  redeem  It  In-  a  I 
measure.  | 

Mr.  nitrichstein  has  long  been  known 
as  a  master  of  characterization  in  com- 
edy: In  parts  that  are  fantastical,  por- 
traying men  that  abound  in  humours,  as  ( 
the  word  was  once  understood.  His  exu-  j 
berance  that  is  artistically  restrained,  ) 
his  lightness  that  is  never  merely  flip-' 
pant,  his  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  the 
spontaneity  of  his  repartee,  the  playful- 
ness of  his  fancy,  his  unerring  sense  of 
the  value  of  a  line,  his  grace  In  speech 
and    deportment,    his    quiet  authority 
have  for  years  given  him  a  peculiarly 
honorable  place  in  his  profession.  In 
thi.s  comedy  is  also  se"n  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  selfishness  and  heart- 
lessncss  until  he  Is  whipped  for  the  mo- 
ment by  Giulia  into  self-examination; 
■  ven  then  It  is  his  egoism  that  is  chief- 
ly wounded.  An  excellent  piece  of  work, 
tlner  even  in  some  respects  than  his  im-  i 
personation  of  the  pianist  in  "The  Con- 
cert," although  "The  Great  Lover"  as  a 
play  is  inferior. 

Miss  Callish,  charming  in  the  opening 
.-scenes,  was  at  a  loss  in  the  emotional 
moments  of  the  last  act.    Her  devotion 
to  Paurel  as  a  master,  her  pity  for  his 
affliction,  the  conflict  oetwern  her  love 
for   Carlo   and    her  supposed    duty  to 
Paurel  were  on  the  surface,  never  carry- 
ing conviction.     Miss  Dane  played  the 
fiery,  malicious  Italian  woman   to  the 
life..  Miss  Dalherg  was  an  appropriately 
acid  Bianca,  who,  however,  gave  no  rea- 
son for  I^aurel's  early  Infatuation.  The 
men  In  the  opera  house  were  well  imper-  ' 
.donated.  Esf>eclally  noteworthy  was  the  ) 
performance  of  Mr.  Ricciardi.    The  ex-  ' 
pfiienced  Mr.   Lewis  made  much  of  a  t 
minor  part.    But  the  one  marked  feature  \ 
of  the  play,  next  to  the  Impersonation 
of  Paurel,  was  the  portrayal  of  the  valet 
by  Mr.  Bedouin. 

The  large  audience  thoroughly  en- 
Joyed  the  dialogue  and  the  acting.  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  is  to  be  thanked  for  not  ac- 
cepting a  curtain  call.  One  of  his  col- 
leagues spoke  for  him,  saying  that  Mr. 
Ditrlrhsten  did  not  wish  to  spoil  the 
stage  illusion.  Would  that  lesser  actors 
would  follow  his  example. 


TREMO.XT  THEATRE  —  First 
formance  in  Boston  of  "Betty,"  a 


per-  f 
musi- 


■al  .play  In  three  acts,  with  Raymond 
Mitchcock  as  Lord  D'Arcy  Playne.  Book 
y  Gladys  Unger  and  Frederick  Lons- 
iale;  lyrics  by  Adrian  Ross  and  Paul  A. 
lubens;  original  score  by  Paul  A.  Ru- 
-  ns.    First  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre, 
indon,  April  24,  1915,  with  Winifred 
p.rnes  as  Betty  and  G.  P.  Huntley  as 
jrd  Plaj-ne.    First  presented  in  this 


country  at  N.  Y.,  Sept.  H 

and  later  a  bo  Theatre,  New 

York.  Oct,  3.  1916,  with  Mr.  Hitchcock 
as  Lord  nayne.  Ivy  Sawyer  as  Betty, 
I  Joseph  Herbert  as  the  Duke  of  Crow- 
bridge,  Joseph  Santley  as  Gerard  and 
Peter  Page  as  Jotte. 

Diik«  of  Trowbridge  William  EvIHe 

(Jersril.  the  Earl  of  Beverly  .Joseph  Santk\ 
Lord  D'Arcy   I'iayiie"  .Raymond  llltchcoi  k 

David    i'Uyne  Arthur  Lowrl. 

The  Hon.  Victor  Halifax ....  Henry  Vlnceni 
.^chlile  .Jotte,  a  dressmaker.  .George  Moore 

.\lf,  a  page  Master  f'rumpton 

Dor.i,  Countess  of  Playne .  Prudencp  O'Shea 

f^hlquott*  Lydla  Scott 

Betclle  Eileen  Dcnnea 

Mrs.   Rawlins  Vertia  .^helbrrg 

Jane  Ruth  Randal 

Betty  Ivy  .'lawyer 

Ml".   Hitchcock,   as  far  as  Boston  is 
concerned,  returned  to  the  house  of  his 
friends  last  evening.    On  his  first  en 
trance  he  interrupted  the  stage  action  to 
comment   on   the  new   carpet  on  the 
"good  old  Tremont  Theatre  floor," 
'  ferrlng  with  true  Hitchcockian  delicacy 
to  recent  Improvements  In  this  ever 
popular  playhouse.    Fortunately  he  dicl 
not   hear  a   comment   from   a  youne 
woman  in  one  of  the  front  rows:  "Oh 
he's  fat,  isn't  he?" 

The  remark  seemed  to  come  from  the 
heart.  Indeed,  at  first  glance,  Mr.  Hitch 
cock  is  .not  quite  as  slender  as  he  w;is 
when  he  drawled  his  way  through  "The 
Yankee  Consul"  and  "The  Man  Who 
Owned  Broadway."  Still,  If  his  physical 
•  appearance  was  highly  suggestive  of 
JeftersOB  De  Angelis,  it  cannot  truthfully 
be  said  that  his  humor  was  as  com- 
monplace. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  em'oellished  and  elaborated 
the  lines  originally  given  to  Lord  Playne, 
gave  them  a  personal  touch,  as  it  were. I  ] 
and  without  undue  effort  kept  himself.' j, 
as  was  his  due,  the  central  comic  figurej 
in  the  play.  [ 
"Betty"  is  a  typical  English  product,' 
smart  in  its  costuming,  fairly  amusing 
In  dialogue,  and  complacentl.v  melodic; 
in  Its  tunes.  In  truth,  the  dance  num-l 
bers  are  the  real  hits,  aside  from  the  de  , 
llghtful  waltz  theme,  "Some  Time."! 
Mr.  Sahtley's  dance,  with  several  girls,; 
in  the  second  act,  following  the  inter- 
polated song,  "Eyes  Have  a  Language," 
deserved  repetition;  so  did  the  madrigal 
by  nine  voices,  opening  this  same  act; 
for  some  reason  the  musical  director 
hesitated  just  long  anough  to  make  en- 
cores Impracticable.  The  dance  in  the 
final  act,  by  four  young  women  and  a 
like  number  of  young  men,  was  par-^ 
ticularly  pleasing. 

So.  as  Intimated,  "Betty"  would  sing* 
and  dance  licr'self  into  popularity  with- 
out a  plot.   Add  the  plot,  plus  the  whim-j 
sicalities  of  Mr.  Hitchcocl^  the  chai  m-I 
Ing  personality  of  Miss  Sawyer,  a  de- 
mure English  maid  who  knows  how  to, 
act  with   repression,    even   in  musical 
comedy,  and  the  adeptness  of  Mr.  Sant 
ley,  in  .song,  dance  and  youthful  buoy- 
ancy, and  it  may  be  Inferred  that  "Bet- 
ty"  Is   well   worth   acquaintance.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  apparently  has  been  allowed 
great  liberties.    He  never  becomes  quite! 
the  buffoon,  yet  he  will  clown  it  when 
his  mood  prompts  him.    On  the  other 
hand,   he   has   his   moments   when  he 
gives  a  quick  flash  of  the  Lord  Playne, 
whom   Miss  Unger  and   Mr.  Lonsdale 
had   in   mind,   a  blundering,  amusing, 
yet.  withal,  a  good-hearted  sort  of  chap,  i 
Miss  Sawyer,  who  is  truly  English  in  I 
her  type  of  beauty  and  in  her  methods,  | 
should  stay  on  this  side.   She  can  toach  ' 
her  American  cousins  many  things.    It  | 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  she  can 
be  as  versatile  in  other  roies  as  she  is 
charming  as  Betty.  Mr.  Santley,  always 
a  favorite  here,  had  a  thankless  part,  | 
yet  talked  and  danced  through  it  sauve- 
ly.     Miss    Randall's    dancing   deserves  I 
commendation.    Mr.  Moore,  as  Jotte,  a 
man    dressmaker,    kept    a    distasteful  I 
character  on  the  proper  side  of  good 
taste,  and  Master  Crumpton,  as  a  very 
boyish  page,  conquered  _a  natural  ner- 
vousness with  a  pluck  which  won  his 
audience. 

As  to  the  story,  why  try  to  tell  it? 
Musical  comedy  plots  are  none  too  sub- 
stantial, ever.  That  of  "Betty"  Is  deli- 
cately thin. yet  worth  the  following,  with- 
out previous  hints.  The  young  women 
of  the  chorus  appeared  ta  be  distinctively 
English,  and  the  Engli.sh  type  of  chorus 
lady  is  always  agreeable.  It  lacks  the 
nasal  effrontery  o  fthe  Broadway  type. 
The  costumes  were  effective  by  their 
variety,  and  the  three  scenes,  two  in- 
teriors and  a  garden,  were  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  Since  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Dill- 
ingham's productions,  this  scarcely  could  I 
have  been  otherwise.  j 

MISCHA  LEVITZKI  GIVES  ' 
SECOND  PIANO  RECITAL 

Mischa  I.evitzki  gave  his  second  pianoj 
recital  in  Hoston  yesterday  afternoon  at; 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol-; 
lows:  Bach.  Cnromalic  Fanta.sie  andi 
Fugue,  D  minor;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.' 
101,  A  major;  .Schumann,  Sonata,  op.  22,| 
G  minor:  Chopin,  Impromptu,  Valse,j 
Kpcturne:  Rubinstein,  Etude;  Liszt, 
Etude,  llhapsodie  No.  11 

Many  ver.sions  of  Bach's  Chromatic 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  have  been  heard  i 
this  season.  So  far  none  have  been  sur- 
passed in  quality  and  musicianship  b.v 
Mme.  Can  eno's  perfonnance.  Like  tht  i 
dragon  in  the  fairy  tales,  young  Mr.  i 
!.•  •,  ■;>.!:;       ..! <       f..rt»i  m  *•  "•.>'  brim- 


1'  .1,  ^'jutal")  —  .  . 
exhibition  of  lovabl 

.1    ..    .1..    ...      '  n'no'lU 


V  .1  -    1     ,     1  III  I    i ;,     \  r^oi  iji;S, 

He  gave  way  to  a  -vulgar  ex 
strength  and  speed.  Thi.s  led  to  the  re- 
flection that  while  Mr.  Le\itzki  had 
mtistered  the  piano,  he  had  far  from 
absorbed  its  .soul. 

Fortunately  he  began  the  Sonata  in 
a  more  chastened  spirit  and— there  was 
opportunity  to  admire  his  many  fine 
■qualities  as  an  executant  and  to  test 
his  ability  as  an  interpreter.  His  per- 
formance was  chiefly  Interesting  as  a 
study  of  tone  color  and  brilllunce.  He 
i.s  not  yei  mature,  an  engrossing  Inter- 
preter of  Beethoven. 

In  Schumann's  Sonata  lie  was  evi- 
dently more  at  home.  The  pianist's 
touch  was  warmer.  He  was  ^ontan- 
eous,  emotional,  effective.  ■ 

Mr.  Levitzki's  technical  accomplish- 
ments, his  velocity,  smoothness  aiul  pre- 
cision were  furthei-  and  brilliantly  dis- 
played in  the  pieces  by  Chopin,  Uubln- 
stein  and  Liszt.  He  is  young  and  his 
ability  to  Interpret  should  Increase  with 
passing  years.  When  Jiis  remarkably 
nimble  fingers  are  judiciously  controlled 
he  is  a  gifted  and  agreeable  pianist. 

In  the  evening  John  McLaughlin 
gave  his  fiist  piano  recital  in  Boston  at 
Sttiuert  Hall.  Tlie  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart.  I'aiitasla.  No.  1;  Heyer, 
Chant  de  la  .Nult  Romance,  Impromptu, 
Menuet,  Rhapsodic;  Henselt.  Etudes  in 
D-flat  and  F  major;  Barlok.  Btar 
Dance;  Debussey,  Reverie;  Chopin, 
Yalse  In  G-flal. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  JIcLaughlln  is  a 
native  of  Lynn,  who  studied  in  Boston. 
It  is  evident  that  lie  has  worked  dil- 
igsnily,  that  he  is  musical.  Perhaps] 
he  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  size  i 
of  the  hall,  for  he  made  the  mistake  | 
of  playing  throughout  the  program  | 
with  unrelenting  vigor.  In  certain! 
pieces  the  constant  exertion  of  his  | 
strengtn  was  unfortunate,  for  the  ac-  1 
compftnying  figures  often  rivalled  the' 
theme  in  loudness,  and  the  lack  of  pro-,^ 
portion  was  disastrous,  \ 
Towards  the  end  of  his  lite  Reger 
undertook  to  be  romantic.  The  pieces 
by  him  played  last  evening  were 'heard] 
here  for  the  .first  time.  "Chant  de  la 
Nuit"  and  Uhapsodie  have  character. 
In  one  there  is  the  stiggested  grandeur 
of  a  starlit  night,  in  the  other  a  variety 
of  moods  are  happily  contrasted.  The 
other  pieces  are  less  interesting.  The 
Impromptu,  for  example,  is  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  imitate  Schumanji. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  has  a  large  and 
agreeable  tone  which  does  not  require 
forcing.  He  has  a  respectable  technic. 
He  should  strive  to  make  his  playing 
less  obvious,  to  cultivate  a  keener  sense 
of  rhythm,  to  develo;i  a  greater  variety 
of  nuances.  .\  friendly  audience  ap- 
nlaudc'l  1.  .11 


I  :  l.'J^MU  M  i  ic 

Engllshwi.r  :,-1h11vvs 
turned  thrir   :>ai  k.s  w  ln.-n  ;  ho  set  out^ 
for  America  with  her  husband.   By  tbe[ 
will  of  one  of  Peg's  uncles  the  little  i 
Irish-American  girl  is  sent  to  England  ! 
to  be  properly  reared.  The  part  of  Peg  J 
Is  Intrusted  to  Mi.ss  Carewe  Carvel,  who  i 
handles  it  with  skill.   The  acting  of  the  ji 
other  members  of  the  company  shows 
the   shrewdness   of   the   manager  who 
engaged   them  and   the  ability  of  the 
stage  director. 

Next  week  Oracle  Emmett  In  "Mrs. 
Murphy's  Second   Husband  •• 

JEWETT  PLAYERS  GIVE 

"ARMS  AND  THE  MAN" 

Shaw'.-^  satire  ".\rms  and  the  Man," 
which  he  chooses  to  char.icterlze  as  a 
romantic  comed.\ .  was  enthusiastically 
received  last  night  when  presented  by 
the  Henry  Jewett  ^'layos  at  the  Copley 
Theatre.  / 

The  Shavian!  sallies  at  the  expense  of 
the  pomp  and  foibles  which  accompany 
sold  luce  and  military  honors,  his  keen 
thrusts  at  the  whimsicalil  ies  of  the  do- 
mestic relation,  which  make  this  oee  of 
Ills  most  pun.gent  comedies,  were  given 
full  value.  The  scenes,  which  were  laid 
in  Bulgaria,  afforded  an  opportimlty  for 
J  varle.l  tad  colorful  settings  and  costum- 
1  Ings,  ai  fi  the  atmosphere  of  the  country 
was  well  sustained. 

Leonard  Cr:i.sUe,  as  Capt.  BluntschI 
the  Man,  was  an  irresistible  chocolate 
cream  soldier,  rev'ealinu  with  artless 
frankness  the  inner  workings  of  the 
military  mind.  Jessamine  Newoombe. 
as  Raina,  was  quite  the  type  of  young 
woman  at  whose  expen.se  the  satirical 
G.  B.  S.  especially  loves  to  poke  fun. 
The  ill-concealed  antagonism  between 
Rnina  and  her  mother,  which  is  another 
of  the  paradoxical  truths  Shaw  loves  to 
tell,  vvas  clearly  re\;ealcd. 

Cameron  Mathewe  as  Maj.  Saranoff 
did  especially  distinctive  work. 

Lionel  Glenister  h.ad,  in  the  blustering, 
petticoat-governed  Maj.  I'etkotf  a  part 
entirely  different  from  any  which  he  has 
hitherto  filled.  Louka  and  Nicola,  the 
ser%nnts,  were  admirably  characterized 
by  Gladvs  Morris  and  Fred  W.  I'ermaln. 


Maggie  Cline  is  the  hoadliner  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  night  i.Vj 
the  comedienne,  beaming  with 
genial  personality,  concluded  her  act 
in  a  furore  of  applause  at  the  end  of 
her  famous  "Throw  Him  Down,  Mc- 
Closkey." 

Several  of  Miss  Cline's  songs  have 
been  heard  before  in  her  repertory. 
Her  latest  addition,  "Maggie  Dooley," 
is  In  her  characteristic  style  and  tells  i 
of  the  horror  of  the  neighbors  when 
Maggie  returns  from  Honolulu  and  ef- 
fects the  ukulele. 

The  big  laughing  act  of  the  bill  was 
the  sketch  of  Ray  and  Gordon  Dooley. 
Mr.  Dooley  has  all  the  physical  attri- 
butes of  the  eccentric  comedian.  He 
throws  himself  around  with  the  utmost 
abandon.  Miss  Dooley  was  equally 
interesting  as  iier  partner,  and  their 
burlesque  of  the  cabaret  scene  was  up- 
roriousb'  funny. 

Claude  Gilllngwater  was  seen  in  a 
melodramatic  sketch,  "The  Frame-up," 
by  Reginald  Barlow.  The  sketch  has 
merit  and  there  is  added  interest  In  the 
excellence  of  the  cast. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  the  Stam- 
pede Riders,  featuring  Flores  La  Due, 
the  "champion  lady  roper  of  the 
world,"  in  an  interesting  manipulation 
of  the  lariat;  Mabelle  Adams  and  Ma- 
rlon Murray  in  Edgar  Allan  Woolt's 
comedy,  "Cotton  Stecklngs";  Jim  Toney 
and  Ann  Norman,  in  "Look,  Listen  and 
Laugh,"  a  sketch  that  Included  some 
excellent    grotesque    dancing;  Charles 


Kellog,  the  California  naturalist,  in  his 
entertaining  nature  act;  George  O. 
Stone  and  Fenton  McEvoy,  in  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  act,  and  the  La  Vars, 
whirlwind  dancers.  / 

"PEG  0'  MY  HEART"  PLAYED 
AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Successful  Performance  of  Popular 
Comedy  V/itnessed. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE.  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart."  Comedy  in  three  acts 
by  J.  Hartley  Manners, 

Mrs     Chlche.ster  Clara  Sidney 

Footman  George  Clare 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Dr.  Ed.ward  E.  Briry  of  Bath,  Me., 
warm  admirer  of  our  vahied  contributor,  , 
Mr.   .lohn   Savage   shaghelllon.   of  44 j 
Condon  street.  East  Boston,  wishes  to 
know  If  Mr.  Shaghellion  in  his  late^^l  . 
account    of    the    passing    of    Liverpool  I 
Jarge  should  not  have  written:   'tried  to 
break  into  the  galley  and  k  11  the  stew- 
ard" instead  of  "kill  the  cook." 

"Does  not  the  ship's  steward,"  ask- 
Dr.  Eriry,  "cook  and  serve  the  cabin, 
while  the  ship's  cook  cooks  and  serve.: 
the  ship's  ere*.  Both  cook  and  stewar<i 
use  the  same  galley  stove." 

Dr.  Briry  also  writes  that  the  worii 
used  in  his  schoold.iys  when  one  bo.\ 
sneeringly  answered  a:iother  boy's  ques- 
tion was  "darby,"  not  "darly,"  as  H  wa.'^ 
printed  in  the  I;Ierald.    Is  11  not  possible 
tliat  "darby,"  which,  as  the  doctoi  .says, 
was'  an   irritating   if   not  an   offensive  ' 
word,  was  a  corruption  of  the  English 
provincial    word    "dobby,"    meaning    a  I 
§tupld  fellow,  a  booby,  a  simpleton,  a  ; 
dunce.    The  Scotch  variant  Is  "dobie." 

Mr.  Shaghellicrti  has  received  a  letter 
of  appreciation  from  "E.  K.  B."  of 
Brookline;  "Please  don't  let  Jaige  die, 
for  we  think  he's  perfectly  corking.  He 
reminds  us  of  our  old  pals  that  we  find 
in  W.  W.  Jacobs's  books.  .\nd  he's 
every  bit  as  funny.  Please  bring  him 
to  life  again."  This  reminds  us  that 
Dr.  Briry  wishes  to  know  if  "Shaghel- 
lion" is  a  pseudonym.  "Is  he  a  reality 
and  was  he  initiated  into  the  Order  of 
XeiJtune  the  first  time  he  crossed  the 
line?" 

Mr.  Shaghellion  is — Mr.  Shaghellion.  ' 
Liverpool  Jarge  has  already' died  tltrec  ; 
times  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  We  ; 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  still  I 
alive.  1 

And  now  let  us  all  sing  a  grand  old 
ballad  of  the  sea  and  the  gallows..  Fori 
a  true  copy  we  are  indebted  to  "S.  H."  ' 
of  'Westminster.  I 


Kthel. 


.Vera  Shore 


AlarTc     ...  Hamilton  Christy: 

Christian  Brent  Edmund  Dalby 

Peg   Miss  Carewe  Carvel 

Montgomery  Hawkes  C.  E.  Benton) 

Maid   .^rny  Donnelly 

jerry'  s  '  N.    Murray  SteDhen 

The  comedy  is  one  of  the  strongest 
drawing  attractions  that  has  been  of- 
fered for  many  seasons.  Mr.  Manners 
evolved  an  interesting  idea  and  an 
amusing  story,  with  laughable  incl-; 
dents.  It  shows  the  experiences  of  Peg.j 
the  daut-lu.r  of  an  Impoverished  but 


The  Flying  Cloud. 

,My  name  Is   Edward   Uolloban.  as  'rn\i  shall 
umlcrstsnrt. 

I  belong  In  the  lymnty  of  TTalerforrl.  In  Erin  b 
bapp.v  land; 

When  I  was  .Toung  anil  in  my  prime,  klrnl  n>r- 

tmie  on  me  smiled. 
Mv  pTents  doted  on  mo— 1  being  their  only 

cbiUI. 

M.v  father  bound  me  to  a  trade  in  Walerford's 
Awn  tonn. 

lie  hoiini!  nio  to  a  ooper  there  b.v  the  name  or 

\Vi;ilam  BroT\n: 
I   fervel   my   ni.aal'T  falthfull.T  for  eighteen 

months  or  more, 
■Wheu  I  shipped  on  board  the  Ocean  Oukh. 

bound  tt>  Benuuila  shore. 

When  I  arrived  at  Bermuda  shoiv  I  met  wlQi 

Captain  Moore. 
The  commander  of  the  Fl.Tlng  Clond,  helonging 

to  Trimore: 

So  klod'y  he  requested  me  on  a  ."ilarinc  vo.rage 
to  go. 

To  the   hnrnlnc  sandfs  of  Africa,  where  ttie 

eugnr  cHiie  dotb  grow. 

We  all  agreed,  ejeeptlng  ()'■?.  and  lhi>»e  we 
had  to 

Two  of  fhem  being  Boston  men  and  two  from 

Newf.iimi:!  iiid; ' 
The  other  wii.  r.n  Irishman,  belonging  to  Trl- 


swnm  the  seas.    "  , 
i)r  (^vpr  boitted  a  ranlo  topsail  before  a  lively 

I  hare  oftentimes  spen  our  g»flaot  ship  as  tue 
I       wind  lav  abaft  h^r  wheel. 
With  tb«  royal  and  the  skjfall  set  aloft,  gall. 
DlDpfeen  by  the  reel. 

Oh  the  Flying  Cloud  wirs  a  Spanlsb  ship  of 

Ave  hundred  tons  .>r  more, 
She  would  outsail  .my  other  ship  I  ever  saw 
before. 

Her  s:illK  were  like  the  drifting  hdow,  on  them 

thei^  was  no  plain. 
.\nd  eighteen  brass  nlne-pounder  guns  she  par- 
ried abaft  her  main. 

I  We  sailed  away  without  delay  iHl  we  came  to 
the  Afrlpan  shore. 
And  eighteen   hundred  of  tbose  poor  slares 

from  their  native  Isle  sailed  o'er. 
For  we  marched  them  all  along  our  decks  and 

stored  them  down  below, 
And  eighteen  inches  for  a  mam  was  all  tbat 
they  could  go. 

The  very  next  day  we  sailed  away  wlti  our 

cargo  of  slaves. 
'Twould  have  lieen  much  better  for  those  poor 

slaves  hid  they  been  In  their  graves: 
For  the   plague   and   fever  came  on  board, 

swept  half  of  them  away; 
We  dragged  the  dead  up  on  the  decks  and 
threw  them  In  the  sea. 

We  sailed  away  without  delay  till  we  came  to 

the  Cuban  shore.  | 
\\e  sojrl  them  to  a  planter  there  to  be  slaves 

forevermore.  J 
The  rice  and  coffee  fields  to  hoe  beneath  the 

burning  sun.  > 
To  lead  a  long  and  wretched  life  till  their  j 
career  was  njn. 

And  when  our  money  It  was  all  gone  we  put ! 

to  sea  again:  I 
Then  Cipt.iin  Moore  he  came  on  beard  and  j 

said  to  ua.  bis  men: 
■'There  is  gold  and  sliver  to  be  had  If  with  me 

Tou  w-il!  remain: 
We  "will  holfet  aloft  a  pirate's  flag  and  we'll 
spour  the  raging  main.  " 

We  robbed  and  plundered  many  a  ship  on  the 

>:panish  ma'n. 
And  mnny's  the  widow  and  orphan  child  in 

sorrow  must  reni'^in. 
For  wc  made  their  itpws  (n  walk  the  plank 

and  gave  them  a  watpry  grave: 
For  the  sa.vins  of  our  captain  was:  "A  dead 
man  tei:s  no  tales.  " 

At  length  to  Newgate  we  were  brought,  bound 

down  In  iron  chain. 
For   robbing   and  'plnnderlng   merchant  ships 

dnwn  on  the  Spanish  main. 
It  was  drinking  and  bad  company  that  made 

this  wretch  of  me. 
Now.  let  young  men  a  warning  take — and  a 
curse  to  piracy! 

Variants  In  Names. 

As  the  World  'W^age: 

I  note  in  the  morning  press  the  Judg- 
ment of  Judge  Lummis  of  Lynn  in  sen- 
tencing -a  juvenile  offender  (guilty  of 
stone-thro'wing)  to  throw  lOW  stones  at 
a  marlc.  "rnaking  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime."  But  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
\ai'lants  in  common  New  Englan'I 
ii.Tmea. 

I  see  the  judge's  name  ts  spelled 
"Lummis."  In  the  Connecticut  town  in 
which  I  ■was  raised,  and  from  which 
many  of  the  Looniis  clan  originally 
came,  ht  the  Loomis  famlly^lot  in  the 
old  burying  grround  (modern,  cemetary). 
Some  of  the  old  stone.s  date  b.ack  to 
the  first  years  of  the  18th  century.  The 
name  is  spelled  in  many  ways.  As  1 
can  now  recall  there  were  Loomis,  Lu- 
mis,  Lomiz,  Lomis  and  Lummis.  As 
n  small  boy  when  I  lay  on  one  of  those 
<  !d  red  sandstone  table-monuments  and 
road  the  names  and  Inscriptions  I  would 
wonder  why.  If  they  were  all  of  one 
family  or  stock,  that  the  names  should 
be  spelled  different. 

There  was  also  quite  a  social  cleavage 
l)etween  .the  Looniises  on  the  "street" 
and  the  I^omises  on  the  rnountain.  A 
man  one  time  asked  Mrs.  Judge  Loomis, 
__,  a  very  tall  and  austere  old  lady,  deaf 

«!>s  an  adder  and  with  a   voice  like  a 
file,  if  the  judge  was  at  home.  "No,  sir,! 
Mr.  Loomis  has  gone  over  to  the  west  i 
rort  of  the  town  to  see  Mr.  Lomis."  Nor  1 
was    the    social    line    of  demarcation 
drawn  by  the  I<oomlses  alone,  for  often 
In   .1  caucus  or  town   meeting,  refer- 
ences would  be  made  to  tiie  deliiiquen- 
cies  of  the  ancestry  of  the  oppo.ving 
factions,  and  if  not  in  a  complimentary 
way,  at  least  in  a  highly  illuminating 
manner.    The  majority  ol  the  Loomi.se-s 
were  democrats,  and  were  usually  char- 
acterized by  U.  S.  A.  (Uncle  .Sam  Aus- 
tin) as  'I'them  ere  Locofoco  Lomerses." 

S.  IIARROCKS. 
Westminster,  No'V.  2S. 

New  Trio  Club  Entertains  Large 
and  Appreciative  Audience 
in  Jordan  Hall  in  Evening — 
Kneisel  Quartet  Gives  Pro- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tlie  new  Trio  Club,  composed  of  George 
I'opeland,  pianist;  .Albert  Stoessel,  vio- 
linist, and  Arthur  Hadley,  'cellist,  ga\e- 
its  first  concert  last  evening  in  Jordan 
iiall.  There  was  a  large  and  appreci;i- 
live  audience.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows; ycethoven.  Trio,  D  major,  op.  TO. 
So.  \  :  rtavel.  Trio.  A  minor;  .Tuon,  Ti  io] 
(1  major,  op.  60  (first  lime  lierel. 

The  members  of  this  trio  are  well  ;iiul 
f.-ivorably  known.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
.speak  of  -Mr.  Copeland's  art  at  this  late 
day.  Mr.  .Stoessers  ability  as  a  violin- 
ist has  been  recognized.  Mr.  Hadley,  as 
member  of  a  former  Trio  Cltjb  aiid.  a 
member  of  the  Hoston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  .San  I^rancls(!o  .Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  ha.'<  had  wlcI4  experi- 


not  always  siicce.s.'.iul  wlien  tl;ej  "'V!,,','  \ouf.  dreamy,  gay,  impassioned,  melan- 
to:ither  for  the  first  time.  T^Y"  P«' ^° ? '  cholv.  and  he  expressed  the  thoughts 
ance  last  night  was  of  siich  fine  fiuaiuy  -^^^^    composer    with    rare  insight, 

that  it  showed  there  had  ^f^^^'^'^^'^S  subtlety  and  finesse. 

and  intellisent  rehearsal.   The  piog. am  p^^.f^^.^^^^,.,.  jj^g  Fasching- 

was  well  chosen.    Beethoven  s               |  igphwank,  toc^,  was  admirable  in  every 
reason  oi   Lne,j  _         ^   ,  ^  


■onspicuous  chiefly  by 


respect,    and    the    charming  Carnaval 


Largo,  although  just  before  the  endmg  ^^^y^^  with  imagination  and  dell- 


iiblc 


nil'  iP 


of  the  first  movement  there  are 
measures    that   only    Beethoven  could 
have  written.  Ravel's  Trio  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  works  in  the  later  mod- 
ern literature  of  chamber  music.     Not  | 
long  ago  the  London  Times  'found  fault 
with  it  because  there  is  "little  true  part 
writing"  and  "the  centre  of  gravity  of  , 
the  several  movements   is  not  clear. 
The  first  objection,  if  it  has  fovmdation, 
is  pedagogic.    What,  pray,  did  the  re- 
viewer mean  by  "the  centre  of  gravity.' 
etc?  „  ! 

!  Many  have  w,ondered  what  "pantoiim, 
I  the  title  of  the  second  movement  of 
Ravel's  Trio  means.  We  are  told  tnat 
the  term  is  applied  to  if  poetic  form  boi-- 
!  rowed  from  Malay  poetry.  As  employed 
'hy  Hugo,  Banville,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  a 
pantoum  is  composed  of  an  indeter- 
minate number  of  quatrains  with  crossed 
rhymes.  The  second  and  the  fourth 
line  of  each  verse  form  the  first  and 
the  third  of  the  verse  following. 

Juon's  Trio  consists  of  an  energetic 
first  movement  with  themes  of  decided 
character,  an  andante  with  a  melody 
that  is  melancholy  after  the  manner  of 
certain  Russiap  folk  songs,  and  a  bril- 
liant, strongly  rhythmed  finale  in  which 
thematic  material  is  of  inferior  worth. 
The  music  is  written  with  understand- 
ing of  the  instruments  so  that  there  is 
color  with  relieving  contrasts. 

The  players  not  only  met  the  essential 
requirements   of   ensemble:    there  was 
aesthetic   comprehension,    an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  style  and  spirit  of  each  cora- 
I  poser.   The  performance  was  as  euphon- 
\  ious  as  it  was  well  proportioned. 
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cacy. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  justly 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  PoweU  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor. 


The  second  concert  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  took  place  in  Steinert  Hall  in 
the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Beach,  pianist  and 
composer,  assisted.  The  prograih  was 
as  follows:  Reger,  quartet  in  E  flat 
major  op.  109:'  Jlozart  quartet  in  B  flat 
imjor  (K.  No.  589) ;  Mrs.  Beach,  piano 
quintet  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  ffl. 

Perhaps  Reger's  quartet  was  played  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  composer. 
It  has  been  performed  here  several 
times.  The  Hess-Schroeder  Quartet 
played  it  here  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  in  January,  1910.  The  two 
Regers  are  found  in  this  music:  Reger, 
the  pedant,  who  was  hailed  by  the  Reg- 
erites  as  the  modern  Bach:  and  the 
Reger  who  was  a  romanticist  when  he 
Hllowed  himself  to  forget  his  skill  as  a 
contrapuntist.  When  the  Scherzo  was 
fust  played  here,  it  was  repeated,  so 
fileased  were  the  hearers,  probably  be- 
cause Jt  followed  the  first  movement 
which  is  far  from  being  spontaneous, 
and  also  because  there  was  the  surprise 
of  the  pizzicato  measures.  In  the  quar- 
tet there  is  now  a  Tsuhaikovi'skian  pro- 
gression, now  a  thought  of  Grieg,  and 
here  and  there  is  an  ecclesiastical  flavor 
■  with  hints  at  the  plain  song  of  the  "Dies 

Irae,"  but  in  a  perverted  form.  It  is  a 
singular  composition,  with  some  beauti- 
ful ideais  scattered  almost  with  an  apol- 
ogetic air  in  a  waste  of  labored  material. 

Mozart's  Quartet  is  one  of  the  three 
that  were  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  especially  fond  of  the 
violoncello,  and  so  in  these  quartets 
that  instrument  plays  a  more  important 
role  than  In  the  celebrated  set  of  six. 
Hearing  this  music,  we  were  reminded 
of  the  remark  of  Villiers  Starfford:  "It 
is  a  curious  coinmentary  on  the  subtle 
character  of  Mozart's  creation  that  al- 
most every  music  lover  only  reaches  the 
point  of»  adequate  appreciation  of  his 
(Mozart's)  work,  when  his  judgment  has 
become  matured.  The  simplicity  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  highly  trained 
and  deeply  sensitive  one." 

Mrs.  Beach  brought  out  her  agreeable 
Quintet  at  her  concert  with  the  Hoff- 
mann Quartet  in  December,  19H.  Yes- 
terday she  was  warmly  welcomed  on 
her  return  to  the  concert  stage.  The 
^Knei.<^e!s  were  heartily  applauded.  At 
their  next  concert  Mme.  Samaroff  will 
I  be  the  pianist. 


JOHN  POWELL  GIVES 

FASCINATING  PROGRAM 

Jolin  Powell  gave  a  piano  recital  of 
works  by  Schumann  last  evening  at 
Steinert  Hall.  The  pieces  were  as  fol- 
low.?: Faschlngsch^'ank  aua  Wien, 
Davidsbuendlertaenze,  Carnaval. 

In  the  program  notes  prepared  by  the 
I  pianist  he  begged  the  indulgence  and 
' sympathy  of  the  public  in  his  attempt 
i  to  pass  on  some  of  the  delight  and 
jjoy  that  the  pieces  of  Schumann  had 
')g:i\'en  him. 

.\Ir.  Powell's  reeltal,  with  its  fascinat- 
ing; and  unusual  program,  gave  unal- 
il.jNcd  pleasure.  Few  pianists  are  thus 
Willing  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  to 
.«ihine  in  pieces  which  demand  a  mere 
rlisplay  of  technic,  speed  and  briliance. 
l  i-w  can  so  steadily  hold  the  interest  of 
Ml  audience  by  their  art  in  interpreta- 
tion. 

Thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
iSfliLimann's  music.  Mr.  Powell  played 
sympathetically  and  In  romantic  vein. 
I  His  agreeable  touch  served  him  weil 
I  lis  tone  was  now  vaporous,  now  fiery, 
lie  is  at  his  best  in  introspective  music, 
music  of  changing  moods,  of  sudden 
.!     •<'•  ibr  Davidsbuendlertaenze 


As  the  Wor!d  Wacfs 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


For  words  are  '^Ise 
liiil  reckon  by  tlleiu; 
"f  fopls. 


men's  coniiters,  they  do 
but  they  are  tile  niouc.v 


V — Vericatlve. 

Tlic  October  part  of  the  O.Kford  Eng- 
llsli  Dictionary  has  crcssed  .the  Atlantic 
safely.  In  the  letter  "V"  we  meet  with 
an  Americanism:  a  "V"  meaning  a  five- 
dollar  note.  The  earliest  quotation,  from 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  is  dated 
IS3T.  Browning  did  not  disdain  the  word: 
".'V  poor  lad  *  *  '  hears  the  company 
tain  grand  of  dollars,  V  notes,  and  so 
forth."  "Vac"  is  given  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  vacation;  but  varsity  is  not 
to  be  found.  i::an  any  one  tell  wh»n  the 
term  varsity  was  first  applied  to  a  Har- 
vard crew  or  ball  nine?  In  ;England, 
where  a  varsity  crew  is  made  u^  from 
various  colleges  in  the  university,  the 
term  has  significance.  At  Harvard  or 
Yale  the  importation  was  an  affectation. 

Vaccary  was  a  good  word  for  dairy 
farm.   The  transitive  verfc  vag,  to  treat  . 
one  as  a  vagabond,  is  put  down  as  an 
.Americanism.   Vagitate  should  have  re- 
inained   m  the   language.     Sir   Walter  , 
Raleigh:  "Before  the  rise  of  the  com-  ^ 
I. ass  was  known  it  was  impossible  to  1 
vagitate  a-thwart  the  ocean."  j 

Vair.  the  fur  from  a  variety  of  squir- 
rel with  gray  back  and  white  belly,  re- 
minds life  of  the'  mistake  made  by  the 
translator   of   Cinderella's   story;  The 
famous  slippers  were  trimmed  wltlj  vair.  , 
The  translator  from  the  French-  con-  ' 
founded  the  word  with  "verre";  hence 
the  glass  slipper.    But  no  allusion  is 
made  to  this  in  the  dictionary.    Vale-  '' 
dietary  for  a  valedictory  oration  is  An  ' 
Americanism.     Clough    coined    a  base 
word:   "Charles  Norton  dines  with  us 
this  evening,  valedictorily,"  A'ariants  of 
valkyrie  are  valkkyria  (with  the  plural  , 
"iur"    or     "iae"),     valkerie,    valkyrie.  i 
Valise,  a  traveling;  case  or  portmanteau, 
although  Ben  Jonson  used  it,   is  now 
heard  chiefly  in  the  United  States.  Vam-  ' 
iirask,  preferable  to  vambrish,  to  bran- 
dish,  was  a  mouth-filling  word:  "For 
Jupiter,  touching  the  heavens  witli  his 
wand,  caused  them  to  thunder  and  vam- 
brisli  lightnings"  (1577).  Vamose  is  given 
its  due.    Vamper  has  other  meanings 
than  an  improvisor  of  music.    One  of 
them  is,  a  fellow  that  frequents  public 
houses    and    picks    quarrels   with  the 
wearers  of  ring.s  and  watches,  in  hopes 
of  getting  up  a  fight  and  so  enabling  his  ; 
pal  to  steal  the  articles.    Under  vain- 
pire  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  too  fa-  i 
miliar  picture.    Bayard  Taylor  wrote  in  j 
1S62:  "In  the  German  language  there  is  1 
no  epithet  which  exactly  translates  out- 
wore 'bore,'  or  its  intensification,  'vam-  ! 
pyre.'  "  ^  . 

Vanishing  point,  line,  plane,  but  not 
the  vanishing  lady.    Did  another  than 
Thackeray  speak  of  Vanitarianism ?  Un- 
der  vaquero    we   welcome   a   qujtation  ' 
from  Mayne  Reid's  "Scaip  Hunters."  It  j 
appears    that    "variety"    was    used  to 
designate  in  London  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, or  company  or  act,  not  before  I 
1886.    In  1891  Chambers  Journal  spoke  of 
"variety   shows"   as   "the   more  recent 
and  appropriate  t(?rm."  Surely,  the  term  I 
was  used  in  -this  country  before  thai,  i 
The  pronunciation   "vaz '— with  a  lotig  j 
"a"  is  preferred.  Yet  S.vift  rhymed  vase' 
with  face;  Byron  with  place,  grace.  | 

Vaseline  reminds  of  the  office  boy  who 
informed  us  that  a  certain  actor  was  j 
"Vaseline  princeps."  , 
Vaudeville  in  English  first  meant  a  ! 
light,  popular  song,  commonly  of  a  sati-  1 
rical  or  topical  natui-e,  especially  a  song  ' 
of  this  nature  sung  on  the  stage.  Not  till 
about  1830  was  vaudeville  used  in  Eng-  ! 
land  to  describe  a  li:,'lit  and  amusing  ! 
play  or  stage  performance  with  song.  ' 

Hugh  Miller  wrote  in  WjV.  "A  man  can  ' 
scarce  become  a  vegetarian  even  with-  | 
out  also  becoming  in  some  measure  in- 
tolerant of  tlie  still   Large   •    •    »  class 
that    eat   beef   with    their  greens   and  I 
herrings  with  their  potatoes."   Why  is  a 
fanatical    Chinese    sect    called  Vege- 
tarians? 

The  Monthly  Ma^razine  of  March,  1819,  | 
spoke  of  a  machine  called  the  Veloci-  | 
pede,  or  Swift  Walker,  invented  by  I 
Baron  Drais  and  patented  in  England  j 
by  Denis  Johnson,  coachmaker  of  Long  | 
Acre,  in  1818.  Keats  described  it  in  the  i 
same  year  as  "the  nothing  of  the  ^ay.  '.l 
"It  is  a  wheel  carriage  to  ride  cock-  i 
horse  upon,  sitting  astride  and  pushing  | 
it  along  w  ith  the  toes,  a  rudder  wheel 
in  hand."  Five  miles  an  hour,  and  yet  | 
a  velocipede.  . 
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"On  velvet"  wa,s  not  always  sporting 
slang.  Burke  spoke  of  an  author  "who 
is  always  on  velvet."  Scott  and  Dis- 
raeli employed  the  phrase.  Venice 
'.reacle  was  probably  a  forerunner  of 
"Elixer  pro"  with  which  our  boyhood 
i  was  dosed  in  the  spring,  although  the 
latter  was  not  reconRmended  as  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  against  poison. 

Did  hunters  in  New  England  ever 
.'-peak  of  the  scent  given  off  by  a  hunted 
animal  as  "vent"?  Ventositous  is  more 
sonorous  than  windy.  "Barmy  froth, 
puffy,  inflate,  turgidous  and  ventosi- 
tous." 

Going  back  to  1656  we  find  this  defi- 
nition of  a  ventriloquist:  "One  that 
hath  an  evil  spirit  speaking  in  his  belly, 
or  one  that  by  use  and  practice  can 
speak  as  it  were  out  of  his  belly,  not 
moving  his  Hps."  Bishop  Hutchinson  in 
his  "Witchcraft"  mentioned  many  "that 
can  form  wcjrds  and  voices  in  their 
stomach,  which  shall  seem  to  come  from 
others  than  the  persgn  that  speaks 
them.  Such  persons  are  called  engas- 
triloques,  or  ventriloquists."  .Sir  Walter 
Scott  thought  ventriloquism  an  absurd 
word.  The  Fortnightly  Review  dubbed 
Tennyson's  "Maud"  poetical  ventrilo- 
quism. Thomas  Hardy  spoke  of  "soft 
strange  ventriloquisms"  coming  from 
holes  in  the  ground  and  hollow  stalks. 
All  this  leads  us  to  exclaim:  "Very 
good,  Eddie!" 

Veranda  and  piazza  were  synonymous 
as  far  back  as  1711,  but  in  Australia  the 
veranda  is  a  kind  pf  open  exchange— 
"some  place  on  the  street  pavement  ap- 
parently selected  by  chance,  on  which 
the  dealers  in  mining  shares  do  congre- 
gate." Another  wrote  later  that  ver- 
andas were  an  architectural  feature  of 
most  city  shops,  "where  they  render  the 
broad  sidewalks  an  almost  continuous 
arcade."  Verberation  meaningi  flogging 
is  seldom  heard  in  our  daily  use.  Did 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  coin  the  word 
"verbicide"?  Can  bright-eyed  little  Wil- 
lie or  the  priggish  young  Augustus 
translate  this  sentence  of  the  fantastical 
Rabelaisian  Urquliart  into  tamiliar  Ens-' 
lish:  "We  despumate  the  Latial  verbocl- 
iiation"  ? 


"The  Voice  on  the  Wire." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thanks  for  printing  my  letter  about 
Jenny  Hunt.  I  have  always  been  timid 
about  writing  for  publication;  though, 
when  I  see  how  ignorant  some  authors 
of  books  are,  I  don't  know  as  I  need  to 
be.  By  way  of  illustration,  here  are 
two  Malapropisms  from  a  "novel  or 
mystery"  printed  last  year,  eiffitled 
"The  Voice  on  the  Wire."  Italics  mine' 
"  -Poor  Van  Cleft!  He's  besieged  bv 
blackmailers  who  threaten  to  lay  bare 
his  father's  extravagant  innuendoes, 
unless  he  pa'y  $50,000.'  "  •  (As  the  elder 
Van  Cleft  had  been  a  lavish  entertainer 
of  chorus  girls,  perhaps  his  "indiscre- 
tions" are  referred  to.) 

In  another  chapter  the  heroine  of  the 
story  delivers  herself  thus:  "You  are 
the  most  curious  man  in  two  continents 
I  am  bewildered.  First,  you  kidnap  a 
chauffeur  and  privateer  his  car,  then 
me."  Doubtless  the  fair  damsel's  be- 
wilderment caused  her  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  "privateer"  and  "comman- 
deer" are  two  worus. 

After  listening  to  "The  Voice  on  the 
Wire"  for  325  pages,  I  have  decided  to 
give  up  detective  stories  for  a  while 
and  reread  "The  Bible  in  Spain." 

J.  BUCHANAN  TUTTLE,  M.  D.  | 

fei(iu<i.b  Cro;>i>iuet  Vt,  Nov.  26.  I 


By    PHILIP  HALE. 

j  The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  first 
I  concert  of  the  season  In  Jordan  Hall  last 
evening.  There  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven.  Adagio  from  the 
Quartet  In  E  fiat  major,  op.  127;  Mozart, 
Quartet  In  C  major;  Smetana,  "Aus 
melnem  Leben,"  quartet  in  E  minor. 

This  program  was  in  memory  of  E.  J. 
de  Coppet.  the  founder  and  for  man\ 
years   the  niaintainer  of  the  Quartet. 
Mr.  de  Coppet  died  last  April.    It  was 
eminently  fit  that  the  Flonzaleys  shouM 
have  put  on  the  program  composition, 
I  that  are  still  in  their  minds  peculiarl  v 
associated  with  their  friend.  The  Adagio 
was  played  at  his  home  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  his  death  and  was  repea't. 
ed  at  the  funeral  service.    He  was  fond 
of  Mozart's  quartet,  the  Introduction  of 
which  was  for  a  long  time  a  stumbling- 
block  to  pedants.    The  quartet  of  Sme- 
tana appealed  to  him  not  only  as  music. 
He,    as    the    composer,    suffered  from 
deafness,   and   thi.s   qu-dttet   is  autobl- 
lograjJhic,    describing    Smetana's  ambi 
tions.  the  gaiety  of  his  youth,  his  love 
for  the  woman  that  became  his  wifo 
his   purpose   to   celebrate    Bohemia  'v 
music,  and  then  the  singing  in  his  ear^ 
the  announcement  of  his  approachins 
deafness. 

-As  the  Flonzaley  quartet  thus  paiii 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  de  Cop- 
pet. the  audience  moved  bv  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  performance  joined  with  the 
players  In  grateful  recognition  of  Mr 
de  Coppet's  musical  enthusiasm,  fin- 
taste  and  princely  mnnific»nce. 

■     ettfis  such 


and  th«.o_n 


128 


•■xpre.s  his  aUmlrntlon.  RnperlatlvpT 
l  uiplf   phrasfs  out   of  plar- 

'  "TC  \s  nni«ic  thiit  trnnscpi.tls  spopch 
thw  nro  pprfonimn.  es  (hni  .1(  fv  tlio 
"Tt  honrer  or  tlip  profes- 
'I  rhPtoHclAn.   It  h«.s  been  sni.l  that 
nlx-n  at  Its  helKht  Is  miKr.  This 
~  t  bo  said  of  supreme  musical  plrn«- 

Nor  would  It  be  easy  to  rterM^  whi.  h 
•mposltion   displayed   to   Kreat<-«t  ex- 
■'nt    the  genius    of    this  reniarkable 
:  :art««f:   tho  solemn   chant  of  Rrptho- 
'.•n    Mn-,rt  s  music,  with   Its  lauffhter 
nn.l    t'^.i-     or  the   Intensely  personiil 
|1rrtii,Hi:     himan  document  left  helilnd 
iin  by  fhfl  tortured  Smetana.    If  thprr 
"  .  re  paKes  that  wore  more  conspicuous 
'  lan  others  l;i  the  course  of  the  even- 
inK.    they     wore     those     of  Morarfi 
NidFinto    and    Minuet,    and    the  three 
'  .'Ills  of  Smetana's  portrayal 

ind  woes. 
^:  concert  of  the  Flonzalevs 
1  :arin  i'v  Hloch.  and  music  bv  Moor 
1  be  played  -here  for  the  first  time 
Ml  a  quartet  by  Haydn.  The  special 
ncert  will  be  given  on  Monday  even- 
-  .  Jan.  f. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  I'all  Mall  Gazette  of  Nov.  13  dis- 
isscd  the  question  of  bacon  and  egg.s  In 
.ondon:  "That  the  popular  breakfast  dish 
•f  bacon  and  eggs  Js  not  now  a  luxury 
f  yond  the  means  of  folk  with  modest 
i, comes  Is  largely  due,  especially  as  re- 

rds  bacon,  to  the  fact  that  certainj 
vnues  of  supply  have  been  broad- 
ned."  Consignments  of  bacon  Irom 
oiynark  fell,  but  those  from  the  United 

ates  In  1914  and  1915  roae  from  1,623,000 
A  t.  to  3,520,000. 

But  w?  are  more  Interested  here  In 
e  egg  problem.  There  have  been  great- 
dcrcased  supplies  In  England  from 
;  ssia,  Denmark  and  the  Xetlierlands. 
:gypt  has  Bent  slightly  Increased 
iipments,   but    consignments  are  ir- 

■  •-;  Jlar  .ind  uncei^aln.  Canada  and  the 
I 'lilted  .States  have  contributed  largely 

o  this  market  since  the  beginning  of 
year,  but  other  sources  such  as  .-Xu.s- 
1.  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  the  Balkan 
'     1     Portugal,  and  Morocni 
1  little  or  nothing.    The  de- 
. ports  last  year,  as  compared 
ith  tlioie  of  1913,  amounted  to  a  trifle 

■  1.360.070,SSO  eggs." 

Irish  or  Danish  eggs  at  from  30s.  to 
'  .  "per  long  hundred  (l-OV  wholesale 
■>pk  out  at  a  minimum  of  3d.  each.  Iti 
1  tiinss  in  November  they  would 
from  203.  to  2U.s.    Canadian  ur 
eggs   cost     the  ^jroccr  rathor 
•  re  than  aVsd.  apiece  at  current  prices, 
it  does  not  pay  either  the  Canadian  or 
Amerienn   poultry    farmer   to  e.-i- 
.rt  eggs  unle.ss  the  Engli.sh  market  is 
rflciently  high  to  cover  tlie  heavy  out-| 
.y  on  special  packing  and  fr.'isht  and 
le  lo.«s  from  breakage  and  rLsks  i'. - 
liar  to  perishable  goods."    The  extra 
ir  cost  of  a  plate  of  bacon  and  essa 
about  2d.,  a  waiter's  tip. 


recall,  almout  lo  iht-  .titer,  our  Iwo- 
.vtar-old  c.^nveraatlon  at  tho  I,itti«ton 
celebration.  I  don't  think,  thouirh,  lli.it 
I  described  that  clever  matheuiatlclini 
and  herbalist,  Samuel  Stearn.s,  IJ.,.lJ. 
(Aberdeen),  to  the  study  of  w  lioso  ca- 
r«er  it  is  true  I  have  devol.-.l  mm  u 
tinie,  as  a  "quack  doctor."  My  own 
memories  of  our  meeting  are  le.si  dear. 
Indeed,  I  have  had  come  dllTii  I'ty  in 
Identifying  your  correspondent  wuh  a, 
tall,  spare  gentleman,  wearing  whito 
"Hurnsldes"  lynd  a  not  too  new  silk  liat. 
who.se  connecuon  with  the  anniversary 
appeared  lo  be  the  vending  of  banners 
and  souvenir  buttons,  and  "barkins  "  for 
tt  pop-corn  stand.  Incidentally  to  the 
Iranrfer  to  myself  and  party  of  a  fair 
liupiily  of  these  commodities,  I  did  have 
flulte  a-  chat  with  the  ddctor,  whose  pro- 
fession I  certainly  never  suspected;  I 
think  he  told  me  lie  "belonged  «o"  Lit- 
tleton, and  proml.sed  to  send  me,  for  .x 
consideration,  the  "I-lfe  of  Dr.  John 
Wilson,"  sometime  of  Brattloboro,  who 
was  belle\ed  to  have  started  life  as  a 
:  bigliwjiyman.  But  J  have  never  received 
that  work. 

Dr.  Tultle  evidently  relieves  the  strain 
of  his  professional  duties  by  reading  de- 
tective stories— a  taste  which  creates  a 
!  fresh  bond  between  ua.    I  wonder  If  h» 
'  noted  a  certain  resemblance  In  idea  he- 
I  tween  Mr.Wadsworth  Camp's  "Coward's 
1  Fare."  w.hlch  he  cites,  and  "The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Opera  House."  translated 
some  years  ago  from  the  French.  (Per- 
haps,  though,  the  doctor  reads  thes« 
I  French  things  in  the  original.)  When 
I  one  peruses  scores  of  the  same  class  of 
I  novels  It  Is  impossible  not  to  observe 
I  parallelisms,    not   only    between  plots, 
'  but  with  the  crimlnalia  of  the  news- 
'  papers.   For  example,  in  the  Grace  mur- 
der case  a  few  years  ago  the  police 
found  Jewelry  belongin.e  to  the  victim  in 
a  cake  of  soap.    Precisely  the  same  de- 
vice figures  in  "Tho  Green  God"  and 
"The  Paternoster  Ruby,"  both  of  which 
tale.s— I  have  forgotten  the  author.s— ap- 
peared, I  think,  before  the  commission 
of  the  real  crime. 

Only  today  I  received  from  a  friend  In 
Mttleton  another  tradition  of  Jenny 
Hunt,  who  must  really  have  been  quite 
a  character.  It  will  be  recalled  that  In 
1785— "Doc"  Tuttle  had  the  year  wrong— 
she  became  a  mother.  Soon  after  thl» 
happy  event  .";he  traveled  on  horseback, 
with  her  offspring,  to  visit  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hunt,  who  survived  till 
1799  and,  Inferentlally,  lived  In  another 
part  of  the  township.  My  friend,  in- 
deed, unreasonably  contends  that  Jenny 
lived  In  Boxboro.  On  this  occasion 
the  old  lady  presented  her  dau.ahler 
with  a  cradle  and  a  small  pig;  and  the 
homeward  Journey  was  accomplished 
with  tho  cradlo  nicely  balanced  across 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  the  baby  in 
one  end  and  the  pig  In  the  other. 

My  coirespondent  also  somewhat  elab- 
orates the  tripe  legend,  to  the  effect  that 
some  merry  waga  carried  poor  Jenny  a 
tripe  of  adamantine  hardness.  Listen- 
ing at  the  window  while  their  gift  wa^ 
cooked  and  an  attempt  made  to  eat  it, 
they  were  rewarded  with  the  verdict 
that  it  waa  "sweetie,  sweetie,  but  tussed 
tough."  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

Lancaster,  Nov.  94. 


I    .-.   not   <urpri.  *   „    i  'v  , 
no  plays  with  greater  att|^iun   Uj  Ihe 
(echnlcdl    problems   presewld    than  to 
I  he    full    expression    of    mobds.    senti-  ; 
ments  and  emotions.     Tlft^  the  per-  i 
formance     of     Bach's     and.  Tartlnl's 
music  might  be  characterlzWd  as  honest, 
."tralghtforward  playing;  but  the  music 
of  Bach  demands  more  than  this.     He  i 
wa.^  mure  fortunate  In  the  Interpreta-  i 
tion  of  Corelli's  .Sarabaiide  than  in  hla  J 
reading  of  Bach's  Adagio.  I 

The  modern  concerto  suffers  when  a 
piano  attempts  to  take  the  place  of  the 
orchestra,  even  when  the  pianist  is  a 
more  sympathetic  accompanist  than 
Miss  Schwarz  proved  herself  to  be.  This 
Is  especially  true  of  l^alo's  concerto, 
with  Its  highly  1  original,  exquisite  and 
brilliant  orchestral  acompaniment.  Mr, 
Breeskin  gave  a  poetic  performance  of 
the  Andante.  In  the  first  movement 
there  was  a  lack  of  the  voluptuous 
charm  which  should  characterize  the 
more  cantablle  .sections,  and  the  choi  r 
of  tempi  might  have  been  disputed.  In 
the  finale  there  was  neither  the  neces- 
sary rhythmic  elasticity  nor  the  requi- 
site abandon.  . 

Mr.  Breeskin  showed  by  his  perform- 
ance of  the  .\ndante  In  the  Concerto  ' 
that  he  is  not  devoid  of  sentiment.  He  I 
should  cultivate  assiduously  the  cmo-  " 
tlonal  side  of  his  art.      Even  t)>o  most 
accomplished    technician   cannot  afford 
to  be  dry.     No  doubt  Mr.  Rrecskin  will 
And  himself  In  time,  and  there  Is  ample 
time  before  him. 

An  audience 
vigorously. 


of  good  size  applauded 


I    ■..  ■-..■^---^  and  Celtic  I 

flavor   which    properly    belong    to  the 
part.     Another  actor  who  later  played 
the  part  most  acceptably  wds  Charles 
Sullivan,  who  with  his  wife  and  a  cap- 
able company   used  lo  tour'  the  Irish 
provinces  for  many  years.    Referring  lo  ; 
this  actor   In   another   of   Bouclt-ault's  ^ 
plays,   John   Talbot  Smith,   writing  in  f 
Donahoe's  Magazine,  said:  "He  played 
t-haun  the  Po.'it  In  a  way  that  would 
have    utterly    shamed    Boucicault,  so 
finely   moulded,   so   manly   and  strons; 
did  the  character  become  in  his  hands." 

Following  are  the  verses,  which  were 
set  to  a  simple  old  Irish  air  which  has 
done  duty  for  many  another  song  in  lis 
time. 

O,  l.linerlck  Is  beautiful 

-Vs  everybody  knows. 
The  Uiver  Shannon,  full  of  flsh, 

Bcskle   that    city  flows: 
'TIa  net  the  i  iv.-r  nor  the  flsh 

Thill's  welKliint;  oil  my  mind. 
Nor  with  the  town  of  l.lmeilck 

I've  any  fault  to  llnd. 

The  Kirl  T  love  Is  beautiful. 

.\nd  soft-eyed  like  the  dawn. 
She  comes  from  Gurryowen,  anil 

She's  lalicd  the  rolU-cn  nuwm 
And  as  tho  river  proudly  Hows 

Beside  that  proud  city 
So  proudly  and  without  a  word 
My  Colleen  goes  by  me. 

O,  If  I  was  tho  Imperor 

or  P.ooshln  to  command. 
Julius  Saysar.  or  the  Lord  ' 

laitcnant  of  the  liinil. 
I'd  Klve  the  crown  from  oft  my  head, 

LlUcwl.so  my  Kreat  armco 
Eoth  II.uso  and  Foot  and  Rifles, 
The  Rylc  .\rtincreo! 


As  the  World  Wagfs  pi 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  ' 


Parisian  Costumes. 

-Meanwhile     Parisians     are  asking 
'lether  persons  who  can  afford  it  should 
.ive  up  to  their  station  or  shun  luxuries. 
Ostentation  Is  frowned  on,  but  many  be- 
lieve that  the  display  of  luxury  brings  in 
most  profits  lo  trade.    "After  the  war 
there   will  probably   be  a  tremendous 
I'lutter  of  show  and  glitter,  alilio'^^igh 
he  most  riotous  of  it  all  will  find  hard 
I  work  to  beat  some  of  the  gay  city's  past 
I  records  in  this  respect."  The  case  of  the 
•yrocer  king's"  bride  is  recalled.  she 
lit  it  into  her  marriage  contract  lliat 
i-r  husband  should  provide  her  wilii  a 
i.-w  dress  every  day  of  her  life.  Tina 
.as  a  Russian  dancer  who  spent  t"  •'  " 
1  month  on  her  underwear.    It  would 
,>it  stand  washing,  so  she  never  wore 
he  same  thing  twice.     At  the  end  of 
live  years  her  maid   left  service  with 
,;00.0oO.    There  was  an  English  woman 
who  wore  everything  of  tho  same  color 
'rom  head  to  foot  and  changed  the  color 
several  limes  a  month.    The  Pans  corre- 
spondent points  out  that  those  who  spen.l 
the  most  do  not  always  look  the  best. 
'.\  customer  who  paid  a  record  price  ..f 
:!60   for  a  hat,  in  binding  down  Imr 
;'odiste  never  to  make  even  a  second  una 
ke    il  ^ade   a   poor   sort   of  picture 
,;ainst  a  iypic.il  little  midinelte  with  a 
iiple  rosebud  pinned  In  her  h:>t.        ■  i, 
.,'aln,  may  be  ensconced  in  shoes  il  it 
.  si  £150  a  pair  and  yet  convey  no  n  .  re 
mpression  of  urace  and  sweetness  ii.  .n 
I  neat  IWtle  ankle  peeping  out  above  .ui 
•rdinary  half-guinea  pair  of  highlows.  " 


Still  Booming. 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  for  boom- 
ing Boston,  and  that  is  this:  Let  ua 
have  all  letters  sent  from  the  Boston 
postofflce  postmarked  in  red  Ink.  X  am 
told  at  the  postofflce  that  the  labor 
would  be  no  more  than  at  present,  and 
that  the  extra  expense  of  red  ink  over 
black  would  be  but  ,  trifling.  If,  how- 
ever,' the  ^postofflce  department  should 
not  wish  to  add  even  so  small  an  item 
{o  Its  appropriation  for  the  Boston  dis- 
trict, there  are  progressive  citizens,  of 
whom  I  aiTi  one,  who  would  glady  pay 
the  difference.  Just  think  this  over; 
the  plan  will  grow  on  you.  All  post- 
marks on  letters  from  other  cities  are 
In  black— a  lifeless  "color"  at  the  best. 
Red  w^ould  attract  attention  In  every 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  would  adver- 
tise Boston  outside  the  city  limits.  It 
would  tell  the  story  at  a  glance,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  Boston  Is  still 
on  the  map.  a  BOOMER. 

Boaton,  2s'ov.  2L 


^6  ^ 


Hunt  and  Tuttle. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  claim  enotigh  of  your  vahMbls 
.space  to  thank  I'r.  J.  Buchanan  Tuttle 
I  of  Squab  Crossing.  Vermont)  for  re- 
iii.ving  my  mind  abijut  Jenny  Hunt  and 
!ier  tripe'.'  But  I  cm  really  at  a  loss  to 
■i  d.  '  -tMid  how  the  "Doc"— 1  a.'-n  conn- 


ELMS  BREESKIN  GIVES 

VIOLIN  RECITAL  HERE 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  , 

Ellas  Breeskin.  violinist,  gave  his  first  1 
.recital  in  Boston  last  evening  in  Jor-  i 
I  dan  Hall,    His  program  was  as  follows: 
'  Bach,  Adagio  and  Fugue,  Sonata  No.  1;  | 
Corelli-Kreisler.    Sarabande    and  Alle- 
gretto;   Tartlnl-Kreisler,    Fugue;    Lalo,  > 
1  SxTTiphonie  Espagnole;  Goldmark,  Air;  i 
i  Kneisel,    Grande    Etude    de  Concert; 
I  Paganlni-Vogrich.    The    Voice    of  the 
!  Woods;  AVlenlawski,  Polonaise  Brilliante, 
i  Miss  Irene   Schwarz   was   the   accom-  I 
i  panlst. 

1     'We  are  told  that  Mr.  Breeskin  as  a 
I  boy    studied    at    the    Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Oacow.    The  family  moved  to 
Washington.  D.  C.    In  this  country  he 
has  studied  with  Franz  Kneisel. 

The  voung  man  has  marked  talent. 
He  has  already  mechanical  proficiency. 
His  left  hand  Is  resourceful,  and  his 
bowing  Is  of  tho  sound  school.  His 
Intonation  is  pure;  his  trill  1?  note- 
worthv.  Furthermore  he  plays  with  a 
gelf-confidence.that      not  imnio.i.  ' 


Siinple  Lving. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  gent  of  German  name  in  Chi- 
cago, so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  may  sit 
on  his  72,000,000  eggs  until  they  hatch  or 
do  worse.  I  quit  eating  eggs  when  thev  I 
went  to  m  cents  a  dozen,  as  potatoes 
when  they  reached  $2.30  a  bushel.  When  | 
cut-loa\'  sugar  got  to  10%  cents  a  pound  ^ , 
I  took  none  in  my  coffee,  and  I  begin  to  ■ 
like  unsweetened  coffee.  My  ration  of 
meat  I  cut  down  long  ago,  when  prices  ^ 
began  to  soar.  Tomatoes  grown  in  my  own  > 
'  garden  and  ripening  indoors  since  the  , 
middle  of  October,  rutabagas  harvested 
In  the  same  garden,  apples  bought  by 
th<i  barrel  from  a  farmer.  Scotch  her- 
in-  at  11  cents  a   package,   good  for 
,  three    breakfasts:    bread    and  oereai^ 
with  macaroni,  a  few  fre.sl.  ^ '■-f';  •^'^.^^^ 
j  from  the  grocer,  a  lilt  e  bacon  I  >  wa> 
of  variety,  my  reduced  meal  '^^tion  -at 
dinner,   some  catined   f-"-^'   ""f  , 
and  again  nuts,  do  ">%«'«'''/;";'' 
'   palate  and  nourishment    As  the  ceie. 
m-ikers  are  getting  rich  out  of  a  gui  , 
Hble   public.    1    am   about  substituting 
!    !:aity 'pudding  for  the  ^^-y^^^^^  ^JZ 
been  feeding  on    I  never  lei    bette,  n 
niv  life:  1  can  c^t  and  wheel  hrewoo.l 
lend  furnace  and.  when  the  frost  is  n- 
loo  hard,  dig  over  my  g?rden  >"  P-'^P;' 
tion  for  winter.   Meanwhile,  1  tind  t 
've  advanced  half-way  from  my  s... 
mer  welRht  of  16i  to  my  winte.  we., 
of  175.   If  ail  the  makers  and  sellers 
Tooa  and  other  necessities  _^«hmild  m.  K 
oath  that  they  were  dealing  J."«^j>,;;„  ' 
the  public.  I  should  'ift  believe  tl  ' 
I've  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  Increa 
cost   of   nving   grows   directly    out  • 
^niflcially   Jaoked-up   Pjlf^^  ^hat  V  ' 
the  seller  far  more  proht  than  he  e^ 
1     before  enjoyed.  1  "°  Ufe 

1     ot  letimg  these  vampires        e  ml  Ufe 
hlood      4s   to   clothes,    my   tailor  nas 
'     ^ade  mi  summer  suits  so  heavy  of  late 
vears  that   I    am   wearing   seNeral  " 
■fhem  all  Winter,  so  he  may  go  han„. 

shoemaker's 'rates  have  a.-vays  been 
so  high  that  he  dare  not  add  a  penn> 
I  -  to  h  s  price,  and.  besides,  I  h^ve  a  stock 
i  -  of  his  shoes,  about  $50  worth,  which^ 
with  halt-solIng  care,  will  .see 

ITXr  rrv^e.^J^th  w^om 

Twas  incautious  enough  to  have  clea 
inirs  a  few  years  ago,   and  who  no  v 
seems  to 'regard  me  as  a  regular  cus- | 
?omer,   directed    some  i^P^rtmen^ 
rrogatlons  my  way    I  JJ"'^ 

^d^ir^^oK^^-^f-- 

"The  Ryle  Artllleree." 

As  the  World  Wags:  b  fc 

In  response  to  the  request  of. '  f '^f : 
Esau  in  todays  Herald  I  believe  I  can 
Hve  the  ^=oni;  of  xvhlch  he  remembers 
but  a  small  portion.  Certainly  the  word 
The  Kvle  ArtiUeree"  occur  In  =  . 

has  I  think  b.en  ^'v^^'  |i 


I'd  Rive  mv  wealth  of  gold  galore 
Mv  people  on  their  knees, 
■I'd  slve  my  ilects  of  s.TllInK  ships. 

Upon  the  ansiy  seas;  J 
\  begsar,   I'd  .He  down  to  rest 

.\nd  luippy  rise  at  dawn,  i 
I'  by  mv  .side,  all  for  a  bride  I 
'l  found  the  Colleen  Cawnl^   Ry  .\N  | 

Hast   Boston,   Nov.    25.  | 
"The    Colleen    Bawn"    was  produced 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.   BouclcaiUl  at  the  , 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  ..Vpril  1.  1S61.  t, 
,  Tho  year  before  on  Oct.  1.    ".Mr.  Irving, 
:;  .ini  "the  Sti  and  Theatre,  London,"  ap- 
i  rarcd  at  this  theatre  as  Francisco,  a^ 
soldier,  in  "Hamlet.")     Boucicault  and: 
his  wife  "faced  crowded  houses  tor  24  i 
nights."     Had   they  chosen   to   remain  ] 
longer,   they   would  have  continued  to 
attract  for  "many  more.    It  goes  without  | 
sayin?  that  Dion's  comiiatriots  greeted., 
him  with  a  hearty  'Caed  Mllle  Failthe.'  "  j 
Charles  Verner  died  in  IStia  at  the  age! 
of  .'i9.    "Annals  of  the  Theatre  Uoyal,  |, 
Dublin,"  by  H.  M.  Levey  and  J.  O'Rorke  ! 
^Dublin,   isSO),   is  an   interesting  and  I 
valuable  book  of  271  pages.    The  castx 
of    operas    are  -especially  interesting. 
Thus  \Ve  note  that  Jliss.  Clara  Doria 
(now    Mrs,    Henry   M.   Rogers   of  this 
city)  made  her  first  appearance  in  Duli- 
:iin"on  Oct.  20.  1867.  as  Amina  in  "l.a 
I  Sonnambula."    Miss  Baunieister  yas  the 
!l.isa  on  that  occasion.     During  the  en- 
•iLTeiiient  Miss  Doria  was  heard  also  as 
l.iu  ia.    "Signor  Di  Reschi,"  then  a  bari- 
,  tone,  tool;  the  parts  of  Richard  in  "11 
TalismaiTo,"  Valentin,  Don  Giovanni,  in 
!  September  -  October,    1874,     -N'othing  s 
-  lirl  by  the  annalists  about  his  perfonii-j 
■  ii.e,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  liis 
ine       Jeun  de'  Reszke.     In  that  coni- 
ny    were    Mmes.    Titiens,  Valleria. 
z(;.  Trebelli,   Baumeister  :   the  tenors 
nipanini   .Tnd    Brisnoli.    the  baritone 
bissl  and  the  bass  Giulo  Perkins,  the 
-I  husband  of  .Marie  Roze. — Ed, 

\  ^  the  "VN'orld  Wags: 
As  I  h.'ippened  to  be  born  and  brought 
I  in  York  county,  Me..  1  read  with  in- 
i.st  the  comniun'cat;on  cf  a  few  di.\s 
so  in  res  rd  to  the  expression  "Lean- 
'  in^  towards  Sawyer's."    It  was  in  ii,-( 
'  ill  (he  part  of  York  county  where  I  lived, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  orig- 
inated.   Not  in  that  particulijr  locility 
1    think,   as  Sa'.ryer  wa.~   not  a  name 
much  in  vogue  there.    The  only  S-iwyer* 
I  knew  of  .'IS  a  boy  was  a  minister  who; 
occasionally  preached  at  our  church,  ar.d 
I.  of  cours.;.  .supposed  that  v.hen  a  thing 
"leaned  towards  Sawyer's"  il  must  !.;.!i. 
low^rd.s   whcro   he   lived   In   a  nearby 
lown.    1  baA'P  never  he:  rr1  the  expres- 
,sion  in  this  town  in  the  eight  ,^ears 
1  have  been  here,  and  the  letter  in  to- 
day's Herald  is  the;  first  intimation  I 
have  had  of  its  use  here;    It  could  vS 
easily  have  ori.:;ini:  ted  her;',  as  Sawj 
was  a   common   n;ime   !n   this  viclnlt 
.inion'i    the    early    inhabitants,  and 
thing  could  lean  in  almost  any  di/ectio_ 
and  bo  leaning  towards  some  Sawyer'it 
^ov.  20.  F.  L.  MUDGETT. 


thentic   presentations   of  "Th^  Colleen 
Bawn"   that  I  have  seen  or  had  any 
knowledge  of.   U  was  certainly  sung  b> 
Charles  Verner  as  Myles  in  -what  I  be 
neve  was  the  first  Irish  production  b> 
Harris's  famous  stock  company  of  the 
old    Theatre    Royal,    Hawkins,  stieet 
Dublin,  early  In  the  60's,  P'obal^'i 
or  ISGS.     The  company's  tour  thi^ou^h 
Belfast.  Cork.  Limerick.  Waterford  and 
other  cities  was  a  memorable  one  for 
crowded  houses  and  the  stron^rest  n  anl- 
festa.tlons  of  ;,opular  favoK  '^^'^JU'lli 
of  Mr.  Verner  was  generally  prefei  rett  || 
to  that  of  Boucicault  by  those  who  haa 
seen  both.    He  Imparted  a  certain  Oig- 
.,,,,1   -i.-p  ^.•hich  in  no  w-a> 


OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 

GIVES  ANOTHER  RECITAL 

Pianist  Plays  Attractive  Program  In 
Jordan  Hall. 

Os.alp  Gabrllowitsch  pave  his  .lecond 
piano  recital  of  the  ."season  vesterday 
afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.   The  program 
'i|  was    as    follows:    Handel.  Variations 
.'"The   Harmonious   Blacksmith":  J.  S. 
!  Bach,  Prelude.  In  A  minor:  P.  B.  Bach. 
Rondo  e.spro.asivo:  naquln.  Lc  Coucou: 
Mozart.  Turkish  March:   Frnnck.  Pre- 
lude. Choral  and  Fugue:  Schubert.  Son- 
at.t  In  .\  major,  op.  T.'l;  Chopin,  Fan- 
tniflle-Improniplu,   Nocturne   in   F  ma- 
jor, op.  V>.  Etudo  In  C  minor.  On.  5; 
.MacDowell,    Witches   Dance:  .Arensky, 
Pre.i  de  H   mer:  Tcherepnln,  IlumOr- 
esiiue;    Clazo'.inov,    Gavotte;  Oabrllo 
witsch ,  Caprice-Bn^lesqut 
The  program  W!is  attractive, 
ATr.ong   *he    Russian    pieces   was  the 
H  iimi-i  I>y    Tchev.  .  nin     who  fl 


/ 


t  ;<  tf.VniiKf,.     an.!  ••\ar- 

c^s5:p,''  A  lawyer  "of  Petrograd.  who 
lurned  his  back  on  his  profession  to 
ilt'votp  his  time  to  music  and  was  a 
P'lvil  of  Uimsky-Korsakorr.  his  -.vorlc 
I'^s  (let-ided  cliaractPr  and  individuality. 
Thp  little  piece  played  by  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
wit.snh  is  cynical '  and  although  some- 
wliat  similar  in.  form  lacks  the  ppon- 
Tflndty  of  Tschniko\ysJ4y'.s  composition 
of  the  sanie  name. 

T«chalkowsky  reasoned  with  his  pupil 
and  protege  Arensky  concerning  the 
superficiality  of  his  music.  This  ■  re- 
proach Is  easily  applied  to  "Pres  de  la 
mer,"  one  of  several  seaside  and  nature 
sketches.  Glazoimov's  Gavotte  has 
grace  and  elegance.  The  pianist's 
Caprice-Burlesque  is  Interesting  and  ef- 
fective. V 

Mr.  Gahrilowitsch  was  in  the  vein. 
Theie  was  delightful  clarity  in  his  play- 
ing' of  the  first  five  numbers.  Melodies 
were  serenely  pure.  There  was  no  dis- 
turhin?  rivalry  between  themes  and  ac- 
i  dnipaninient.s. 

The  performance  of  Francks  music 
\iM3  beairtiful  in  quality  of  tone,  dis- 
t  ncuished.  nobly  impressive.  Some  in 
tlio  audience  questioned  the  pianist's  ex- 
quisite and  unpedantie  trealiuent  of 
.'ichubert's  Sonata.  But  Mr.  Gabrilo- 
witsch's  tone  in  the  pieces  by  Chopin, 
abundant  in  depth  and  sonority,  his  tra- 
litional  briUi!in<c  in  the  u«fcimiliar 
Ktude  at  onoc  .showed  that  b^ds  far 
from  becoming  a  specialist,  that  m  doe:< 
not  reduce  every  tomposition  tu  minia- 
ture proportions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lie  a  student, 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  pedagogic  lore 
to  appreciate  a  recital  by  the  highly 
gifted  artist.     His  playing  may  be  en- I 

Joj-e<l  by  the  humblest,  and  few  pianists 

can  stand  this  test.  There  is  no  vulgar 
exhibition  of  speed,  no  attempt  to  aston- 
i.sh  by  feats  of  keyboard  agility.  Mr. 
Gabrilowlt.sch's  technic  is  controlled  by' 
his  musical  nature.  Difficulties  are  al- 
most imperceptibly  surmounted.  The 
pianist's  beauty  of  tone,  his  emotional 
and  intellectual  gifts  as  an  interpreter 
charm  the  hearer.  Listening  to  him  the 
monotony  of  daily  routine  is  forgotten 
and  time  passes  all  too  swiftly. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  Gabrilowltech  will  give  a  third  re- 
cital in  the  same  hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Jan,  6. 


oderick  White,  Who  Studied 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Roderick,  "White,  violinist,  gane  his 
rst  recital'  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
oon  in  Jordan  Hall.  "W'alter  Golde  was 
he  accompanist.  The  program  was  as 
bllows;  Bach-Schumann,  Sarabando 
nd  Double:  Han^el-'n-'liite,  Aria  (first 
iirne);  Bach-Schumann,  Gigue;  Pagan- 
ii-"W'ilhelmJ,  Concerto  in  T>  major; 
'schaikowsky,  Melod(e;  Pente.  Les  i 
"arfadets;    Gluck-Manen,    Air;  Zsolt, 

also  Caprice;  Rachmaninoff,  Romance;  j 
tublnstein-Whlte,     Caucasian  Dance 
first  time) :  ■Wien^awski-^Vhlte,  Salta- 

llo  (first  time),  | 

The  circular  that  announced  Mr.  | 
Vhite's  arrival  stated  that  her  Was  bom  i 
\  Michigan.  Purposing  to  enter  Prlnce- 

p  he  studied  accordingly,  but  he  also 
V  violin  lessons  of  Max  Bendjjc.  In 
"<  he  went  to  Brtissels,  where  he 
tudied  with  Cesar  Thom.wn.  He  spent 
he  following  Winter  at  Brussels.  For 
hree  seasons  he  was  a  pupil  of  Auer. 
n  November,  1513,  he  played  tn  Berlin 
^1th  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  His 
inst  appearance  i  in  public  in  this 
ountry  was  in  March,  1915. 

The  program  stated  that  at  a  festival 
n  San  Francisco  during  the  exposition 
fr.  Mliite  played  to  12,000  people,  ^^'e 
egret  to  say  that  in  this  respect  he  wa.= 
urpassed  by  ^  organist.  One  Girolanio 
'"■rescobaldi,  who,  it  appears,'  had  two 
ine  Italian  hands  on  the  organ  manual.'', 
or  when  he  first  played  at  St,  Peter's  in 
Inme  there  was  an  3,udience  of  30,000. 
'esterday  the  audience  hearing  Mi- 
\Tiite  was  not  sO  large  as  that  in  San 
•Yancisco. 

Mr,  White  hS<t  been  well  schooled  in 
natters  of  mechaJiism,  This  was  ex- 
ipcted.  In  the.se  daj-s  ttie  young;  man 
ir  young  wom4rt  is,  indeed,  rash  and 
ooll.sh  who,  without  sufficient  technical 
ireparation,  ventures  before  the  public. 
i3ut  this  is  no  longer  the  age  of  the 
j  irtuoso,  to  Use  the  word  In  lis  obnoxiou.-i 
fensc.  AVe  now  inquire  chiefly  into  the 
jlegree  of  skill  in  the  interpretation  of 
prilliant  or  emotional  music. 

Mr.  White,  a  young  player,  has  made 
ommend.Tble  progress  in  certain  essen- 
ials.  Left  hand  and  bow  arm  should 
ervc  him  willingly  in  e*pre.ssion. 
,et.  ii,«  put  it  frankly.  At  present  his 
Titerpretations  are  not  Interesting.  He 
nrkfi  style;  he  lacks  poi§e;  ,he  is  gel- 
loni  emotional.  Perhaps  style' cannot  be 
,-iu^'lit  in  mlifeic  anymore  than  it  can  be 
.TUf;!]!  in  writing.  Tn  quote  |flemy  de 
Jo'iniiont:  "We  write  as  we  feel,  as 
VP  think,  with  our  whole  body."  The 
ack  of  poiae  was  shown  in  the  per- 
orifKince  of  the  pieces  by  Bach;  here 
hp  ."[lirlt  of  the  violinist  was.  as  rest- 
ps.";  as  he  himself  was  in  his  bodily  de- 
pearior.  Surely  Ihp  air  of  Handel  ad- 
nlt.'<  of  more  emotional  expresdion  than 
hnt  given  to  the  hearer  through  Mr. 
IVhitP.  Nor  even  in  the  tawdry  concpi  to 
)f  I'.-iganini  —  a  dr^iary  waste  of  notes 
vlth  a  few  oases  of  sentimental  melody 
-a  concerto  that  Is  tolerable  only  wheii 
t    iP   played   in   "the  Mrand  manner!' 


,  r  :     1,'  i.  sip   that    VV.i  :i    .-I.  )    .  ,       .t'  \  fl  .    :  . 

.Uj,  brilliant  exhibition  of  mpciianisn\  Mr. 
Wtiite  was  more  successful. 


HENRY  GIDEON  .DISCUSSES 

GIORDANO'S  OPERA 


iiost-  If  hot  wholly  ob- 
'"^cftjrj^.  conviction. 


Gives    Third    of    Music    Talks  at 
Steinert  Hiill. 

Henry  Gideon  gave  the  third  of  his 
niu.«ic  talks  at  Steinert  Hall  yesterdajf 
afternoon.      The    subject    ^as  <3rior- 
dano  s  "Andrea.  Chenicr."    The  enter- 
tainment was  divided  into  three  part.'?. 
Mr.  Gideon  first  discussed  the  history  1 
and  character  Of  the  opera.    Mrs.  Con-  | 
stance   Ramsay  Gideon   then   told  the 
story.    Selections  from  the  opera,  were 
then  simg  b.v  Mme.   Cara  Sapin,  con- 
tralto;   Herbert    Smith,    baritone,    and  I 
Sergei  Adamsky,  tenor,  j 

"Andrea  Chehier,"  by  the  composef ; 
of  "Fedora,"  "Siberia"  and  "Mme. 
Sans-Oene."  was  given  one  performance 
in  Boston, by  the  Mapleson  Opera  Com- 
pany twenty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
.sung  in  New  York.  Recently  it  was 
presented  there  by  the  Boston^Nfttional 
Opera  Company  With  Mme.  Villani  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Baklanoff  in  the 
leading  roles.  It  is  announced  for  per- 
formance by  this  company  In  January, 
during  the  ■  season  at  the  Bdston 
Opera  House. 

The  French  revolution  was  a  fascin- 
ating subject  to  Giordano.  As  ifi  "Mme. 
Sans-Gene,"'  popular  airs,  "Ca  Ira." 
'.'La  Carmagnole,"  the  "Marseillaise," 
appear  in  the  score.  Mr.  Gideon,  a 
fluent  speaker,  discussed  the  opera  in 
interesting  and  instructive  manner.  Mrs. 
Gideon  told  the  story  picturesquely. 
f.The  assisting  artists  were  efficient. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Gideon 
will  di.scuss  Russian  operas.  Mi.ss  Con- 
stance ]Purdy,  contralto,  will  assist.  ; 

"Charles  Frohman:  Manager  and 
iMan,"  by  Isaac  F.  Marcost-vS  and  Daniel 
;E?rohman,  published  by  Harper  ft  Bros., 
Ne>.'  York  and  London,  is  rich  In  E'^TV 
dotage.  There  are  35  or  more  portraits 
of  actors,  playwrights,  managers,  and  a 
picture  of  Charles  Frohman's  office,  also 
a  complete  chronological  list  of  plays 
I  produced  under  Frohman's  management 
There  is  a  charming  appreciation  of  tht 
dead  manager  by  James  M.  Barrie.  fht 
few  pages  are  a  graceful  and  effection- 
ate  tribute,  without  sentlmentalism, 
without  falsome  praise.  Barrie  describes 
his  frlenS  as  the  man  that  never  broke 
his  word  ;  his  energy  could  have  lighted 
a  city  ;  his  schemes  were  to  him  "a  suc- 
cession of  many  colored  romances,  and 
were  issued  to  the  world  not  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  drum,  but  you 
would  never  find  him  saying  anything 
of  himself."  He  did  not  care  for  money 
as  money  ;  "it  was  to  him  but  pieces  of 
paper  with  which  he  could  make  prac- 
tical the  enterprises  that  teemed  in  his 
brain."  He  had  no  illusions  about  the 
theatre ;  he  knew  its  tav.-driness.  And 
Barrie  concludes  by  paying  Frohman  a 
noteworthy  compliment:  "Lamb  was 
fond  of  the  theatre,  and  I  think,  of  all 
those  connected  with  it  that  I  have 
known.  Mr.  Frohman  Is  the  one  with 
whom  he  would  most  have  liked  to 
spend  an  evening.  .  .  because  o£  his 
humor  and  charity  »and  gentle  chivalry 
and  his  most  romantic  mind."  Recalling 
a  night  when  Frohman  told  stories  of 
the  stage,  Barrie  writes:  "What  an 
essay  Elia  might  have  made  of  that 
night,  none  of  it  about  the  stories  told, 
all  alMJut  the  man  in  the  chair,  the 
humorous,  gentle,  roughly  educated,  very 
fine  American  gentleman  in  the  chair!" 

Would  that  this  biography  had  been 
written  in  Barrie's  spirit !  In  view  of 
the  tragic  ending  of  Charles  Frohman, 
murdered  with  others  by  a  German  tor- 
ppdo  fired  at  the  Lusitania,'  and  when 
we  recall  his  gallant  bearing  and  lastj 
brave  words,  it  would  have  been  better  ^ 
if  the  biography  as  it  stands  had  beer. ; 
printed  for  private  circulation  ;  for  as  a 
record  of  Frohman's  career  as  a  man- 
ager it  is  written. wholly  without  judg- 
ment and  discrimination.  Not  only  are  , 
we  to  believe  that  Frohman  was  the 
greatest  of  managers  ;  we  are  told  that 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  whom  he 
willed  to  be  stars— "Let  there  be  light, 
end  there  was  light"— were  worthy  of 
the  honor  thrust  upon  them.  That  the 
book  .should  contain  an  account  of  the 
manager's  relations  with  Mr.  John  Drew 
and  INIiss  Maude'  Adams  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  biography  would  have  been 
Inromplete  without  it. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  hys- 
terical booming  6t  Miss  Billie  Burke 
"projected  into  the  Frohman  stellar 
lipaven"?  We  are  told  that  Frohman 
<,a8  careful  to  adap't  "her  personal  ap- 
1  parance,  humor  and  temperament  to 
lier  plavs.  He  literally  had  plays  writ- 
ten about  her  peculiar  gifts."  There  is 
sn  absurd  page  about  pretty  Miss  San- 
der<ion     Still  more  foolish  are  the  pages 


devote'trB^Mf^.''  "-Vrfn         '  "  '  ,.r 
v,r«!pnted  an  cxtraordmai  >   t  .vji.ia'i  ; 
?hT  way    hat  Charles  literally.. '■jna.Jc 
/or  seldom,  if  ever,  be  ore  l».s  a 
young   actress  been  so  qu.cU.v 
from    obscurity    to   emmencc.  Altrtost 
overnight  he  lifted  her  into  fame.  be 
fore  "he  had  learned  the  r";!'--^:. 
acting.  "Frohman  now  reached  1';^ 
apex  of  his  career.  -U  one 

stars  under  his  management.  Of^ 
many  of  tliem  it  might  be  said.. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star. 

How  1  wonder  what  you  arc 
What  is  to  be  said  of  ^i^;  M-udc 
Adams  in  "L'Aiglon"?   ^BertihaYU  had 
done  it  successfully  in  ^  ^^'"^ 

Adams  brought  to  it  the  fi^^ 't>J'"'^. 
brilliancy  of  youth."  There  is  piaisc  foi 
the  latter's  mistaken  appearance  in 
"Chantecler."  >, ,  „k 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  wild  ab- 
surdity of  casting  Mr.  Gillette  as  he 
hero  in  "Samson"  and  of  changin.g  the 
ending  of  the  play  so  it  might  be  'haii- 
py":  of  his  persuading  Bernstein  to  ruin 
his  "Israel"  in  order  to  suit  "American 
taste";  of  his  putting  Mr.  Gillette  mto 
"Diplomacy."  Kven  the  shrewd  Charles 
Frohman  made  lamentable  mistakes  in 
judgment.  The  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  theatrical  syndicate  is  laugh- 
ably discreet.  There  is  not  one  word 
about  the  evil  influence  of  Frohman's 
"star  making"  upon  the  drama  in  this 
country;  the  destroying  of  standards, 
the  perversion  of  plays. 

The  book  is  loosely  written,  without  a 
sense  of  proportion,  in  a  manner  that 
too  often  reminds  one  of  the  advance 
notices  of  a  circus  with  menagerie. 
Charles  Frohman,  the  man,  and  the 
manager  deserved  a  better  biography: 
interesting  in  himself,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  a  power  In  the  theatrical  world,  i 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  welcome  for  its 
anecdote,  its  list  of  plays  produced 
with  dates  and  names  of  theatres,  and 
above  all  for  the  preface  by  Barrie. 
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"Lonesome  Tunes:  Folk  Songs  from' 
the  Kentucky  Mountains"  is  published 
by  the  H.  W.  Gray  Company  of  New- 
York.  The  words  were  collected  and 
edited  by  Miss  Loraine  Wyman.  The 
piano  accompaniment  is  by  Howard 
Brockway.  Miss  Wyman  wrote  a  pre- 
face: "In  publishing  this  collection  of 
folk  songs,  we  wish  it  to  be  primarily 
an  Impression  of  Kentucky  music— that 
is  to  say.  songs  reproduced  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  we  heard  them  sung  by  the 
people,  regardless  of  their  extraneous 
origin  or  defects.  To  correct  these  melo- 
dies and  to  perfect  the  poetic  versions 
would  give  them  a  totally  different  char- 
acter. Our  main  effort  has  been  to  give 
this  volume  the  simplicity  and  the 
naivete  which  is  the  great  quality  of 
these  mountain  songs," 

Miss  Loraine  Wyman's  Interest  in  folk 
songs  is  knoviTi  here  as  in  other  cities. 
A  daughter  of  that  accomplished  singer 
of  French  songs,  the  late  Julie  Wyman. 
a  pupil  of  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert.  she  has 
delighted  audiences  by  her  interpreta- 
tion of  French  and  English  folk  songs. 
■Wishing  no  doubt  to  enlarge  her  reper- 
toire, she  went  with  Mr.  Brockway  on  a, 
journey  of  discovery.  Mr.  Brockway  is 
also  not  a  stranger  in  Boston.  Some  of 
his  compositions  have  been  heard  in 
Symphony  and  chamber  concerts. 

One  of  the  most  singular  songs  in  this 
collection— on  the  title  page  it  is  de- 
scribed as  Vol.  1— is  the  version  of  "Bar- 
bara Allen,"  beginning: 
All  in  the  merry  month  of  May 

When  the  green  buds  they  wore  swelling, 
William  Green  on  his  death-bed  lay 
Vor  the  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 
Mark  how  this  verse  in  the  original  la 
tronsformed  : 

She  turned  her  body  round  about. 
And  spied  the  corpse  a-coniing: 
Lav  down,  lay  down  the  corpse,  she  said. 
That  I  may  look  upon  him: 
The  Kentucky  version  has  it : 
?i>  she  loked  east  ana  she  looked  west 
And  saw  the  cold  corpse  comin?, 
She  says.  Come  round  you  nice  young  man 
.\rd  let  me  look  upon  you. 
:       "Brother  Green,   or   the   Dying  Sol- 
dier." tells  of  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
I  civil  war: 

O  Brother  Green,  O  come  to  me. 

For  I  am  shot  and  bleeding; 
Now  I  must  die,  no  more  to  see 
My  wife  and  mv  dear  children, 
"Billee    Boy,"    "Frog    went  a-courto> 
Ing,"    evidently    crossed    the  Atlantic! 
Was  it  so  with  "The  Barnyard  Sons?"  i 


"The  Ground  Hog"  smacks  of  the  native 
soil.    How  about  "John  Riley"? 

Kird  sir,  kind  sir,  I  could  have  mkrrled 
Some  two  or  1h rep  long  years  ago. 

3  man  whom  tbey  called  .John  Ttlley 
Who  was  the  cause  of  my  overthrow. 

0  leave  off  thinking  of  .John  Riley. 

romc  go  with  me  to  some  distant  shore. 
We'll  sail  over  to  old  Pennsylvania 

Where  John  Uiley  lives  for  evermore. 
"Jackaro"  tells  of  a  stern  silk  mer- 
rliant  in  T^ondon  and  the  adventures  of 
/lis  daughter  who  in  "men's  gray  '  fol- 
lowed her  lover  to  the  wars  of  Ger- 
many. 

"The  Hangman's  Song"  deserves  a 
place  in  the  projected  "Anthology  of 
the  Gallows"  : 

"Ifangmaii.  hangman,  slacl;  up  your  rope, 
O  slack  it  for  a  while." 

1  looked  over  yonder  and  I  saw  Paw  com- 

ing. ' 
I     He's  walked  for  many  a  long  mile. 
'  "Sav  Paw,  say  Paw.  have  you  brung  me 
'  aiiv  gold. 

Anv  gold  for  to  pay  my  flne?  ' 
■  No  sir,  no  E-ir.  I've  brung  you  no  gold. 

No  Kold  for  to  pay  your  fine;  . 
But  J  iTi  .uist  come  for  to  see  you  hanged, 
!     Hanged  on  the  gallows  line." 

"Tlie  Lady  and  the  Glove"  is  un- 
j.loubtedly  of  English  origin  : 


tool  or 


'Twas  coat,  vest  anii-'TOnta loons  the  lady 

put  on.  ' 
And  awav  she  went  hunting  with  her  dog 

and  her  evm;  . 
She  hunted   all   round  where  the  farmer 
doth  dwell,  ,     ,       ,  ,  . 

Because  In  her.  heart  she  loved  him  so 

well.  ■  ■ 

"Lord  Batesman,     or     the  Turkish 
Lady,"  has  suffered  a  sea  change ; 
■niere  was  a  man  who  lived  in  England, 

He  was  of  some  high  degree; 
He  became  uneasy,  discontented, 

Some  foreign  land,  some  lands  to  see. 
The   refrain    of    "The    Old  Maid's 
Song"  might  be  sung  effectively  tn  this 
commonwealth  : 

Come  a  landsman,  a  plnsman,  a  tinker  or  a 

A  ndd'ler'^or  a  dancer,  a  ploughboy  or  a 
sailor, 

A   gentleman  or  a  poor  man 

Don't  vou  Ut  me  die  an  old  raald,  but  take 
me  out  ot  pity. 

"Pinman"  is  found  in  a  London  street 
cry  as  far  back  as  1680:  ||Here's  your 
old  pinman  a  coming  agen," 

"The  Marv  Golden  Tree"  Is  a  flne 
ballad  of  the  ocean.  The  captain  of 
that  vessel  promised  a  little  sailor  $200 
and  his  older  daughter  if  he  would 
sink  The  Turkish  Robbery.  The  sailor  i 
swam  to  the  ship  :  j 
Then  out  of  his  pocket  an  instrument  he; 

And  he^^bored  nine   holes  for  to  let  the  . 

water  through; 
As  she  sailed  upon  the  lone  and  lonesome 
low. 

As  she  Balled  upon  the  lonesome  sea. 

"Pretty  Polly,"  a  lady  in  London, 
was  led  bV  her  false  lover  over  hills 
and  through,  valleys  so  deep  that  at 
last  she  cried  out : 

Willy  O  Willv,  I'm  afraid  of  your  ways. 
I'm  afeared  J-ou're  leading  iny  body  astray. 

Willy  showed  her  a  newly  dug  grave. 
"He  came  witli  his  knife  all  in  his  right 
hand;  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  and 
the  heart  blood  did  flow." 

"Six  Kings  Daughters"  is  "a  version 
of  an  old  and  familiar  ballad,  "riour- 
wood  Mountain"  might  first  have  been, 
sung  by  Negroes.  , 

There  are   other   entertaining  songs, 
among  them  "William  Hall"  ; 
He  was  both  tall.  Lmtii  neat  and  handsome. 

And  he  had  pretty  blue  eyes  withall 

0  he  had  black  hair  and  be  wore  it  curly 
And  bis  name  was  William  Hall. 
These    songs    ."^hould    interest  others 

than  folk-loi  i.5ti--.  .No  doubt  Miss  Wy- 
man will  sin=r  .'=omp  of  them  here,  as 
she  -did  recently  in  New  York  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Brockway's  accom- 
paniments are  not  always  in  keeping 
wih  the  simplicity  of  the  ballads  and 
the  tunes.  In  some  instances  they  are 
sophisticated. 

Have  Miss  Wynian  and  Mr.  Brock- 
•n  ay  In  their  wanderings  heard  the  pa- ' 

1  —  :  ^ 

thetic  ballad  about  Charley  Brooks? 
We  know  only  one  verse : 

Please  send  me  the  ring  I  gave  you, 

-Mso  my  letters  and  books. 
Hence     forever.     Miss     Adair,      we  arc 
strangers! 

Respectfully  yours,  Charley  Brooks. 


"Hyper  acoustics,"  by  John  L.  Dunk, 
published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  LtA, 
London,  and  E.  P.  Duttoii  &,  Co.,  New 
York,  is  a  heavy  volume  of  311  pages. 
The  sub-title  is  "Simultaneous  Tonality." 
"This  book  (the  first  of  four  divisions) 
treats  of  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying the  phenomena  of  music,  and  in- 
dicates a  terminology  and  method  suit- 
able for  the  discussion  of  this  fascinat- 
the  subject.  While  the  subject  opens  up 
many  interesting  phychological  prob- 
lems, it  is  designed  to  be  of  practical 
use  in  promoting  clear  thinking." 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we 
find  this  book  hard  reading,  if  it  does 
promote  clear"  thinking.  In  the  preface 
we  run  against  this  sentence:  "The 
Principle  of  Genetic  Continuity  directs 
attention  to  the  ancestry  of  phenomena, 
presenting  a  phylogenetic  rather  than 
an  anlhropormosphic  aspect."  Opening 
the  book  at  random  we  find  on  page  169: 
"The  essential  basis  of  a  Serio  polar 
^spect  is  the  fact  that  the  polar  series 
presents  a  strong  polar  triad,  a  quasi- 
trial  of  opposite  polarity,  and  a  still 
weaker  quasi-centron,  plus  a  weaker 
train  of  further  forms.  Quasi-recur- 
rence  and  axiality  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table."  The  book  is  full  of 
mathematical  formulas,  diagrams,  log- 
arithms, strange  looking  tables.  What 
f  is  it  all  about? 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the 
I  preface  the  author  believes  that  music 
j  as  an  "attribute  of  humanity"  becomes 
I  a.  proper  subject  for  scientific  scrutiny,  i 
'  Not  an  art.   "but  purely  in  the  aspect 
;  of  being  something  that  profoundly  con- I 
I  cerns  and  interests  a  considerable  sec-  j 
tion  of  humanity."   The  subjects,  then,  ! 
to  he  discussed  are:  Tonality;  simulta- 
neous   and    successive— the   science  of 
musical   sound   in    pitch    and  quality; 
rhy  thm:  the  aspect  of  protension  In  time 
and  "aesthesis";  organization:  the  con- 
ditions of  constitution  in  actual  musical 
works;  significance,  wliich  implies  the 
distinction    between    music   and  mere 
correct"  presentation.  This  volume  is 
restricted  to  the  aspect  of  tonality. 
!    Tlie  scientific  aspect  of  "Hyperacous- 
]  tics"  as  yet  lacks  the  gonral  language 
to  conn&ct  its  concepts  with  common 
thought:  "The  writer  who  Introduces  a 
«ingle  new  term  or  symbol  at  once  in- 
curs a  debt  to  his  readers  for  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  ener,g:\-."    Mr.  Dunk 
i  considers  the  attempt  to  supply  this  de-  1 
j  ficipncy  of  language  a  somewhat  "bold 
l.ini  nolemn  undertaking.'     At  the  ciul 
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ihr  piWno«  111-  iipoloRues  lor  "Iho 
stnisoness  of  oxpifjision  and  n  o-^i- 
n  (tinoiint  of  lecnndlte  pxpanslon." 

M  pns>^  rend;    "ThP  mutual 

I'tart  Is  IdriiUciil  with  the  'white 
'■  f  hcmli'vclr.  which  is  a  particular 
in  of  the  tcrtrlndal  matrix." 


Ir.  H.  B.  Trvlns  spok*>  on  Nov.  in 
'^•r  oven.sonK  nt  St.  Martln's-in-(ho- 

■Ids  on  "Thr>  Amifsenipnt  of  the  Peo- 
"  Ho  bcKan  by  doulitlnf?  whether 
iT  before  an  actor  In  Ijnglnnd  had 

■  n  (nvltod  to  spo.ik  lu  A  real  church 
11  iviil  congregation. 

Mow  thiit  the  theatre  has  become 
'h' n  Ihtne.  is  the  church  Rolne  to  be 
re  lihenil."  Mr.  Irvini^  nsked.  "In  its 
iiude  toward  It?  Our  prc.-sent  atlll'ido 

■  ard  Sunday  ainiisoments  is  both 
■I'    '     !  i   hypocritical  in  character. 

;  h  thcatve.s  are  allowed  to 
1  Sunday  on  condition  that 
-omo  comparatively  small 
itioti  of  their  i)roi.eed.s  to  charity.  But 
nn  a  yunday.  in  a  cause  purely  of 
trily,  somtonc  wants  to  play  a.  play 
••-hakcspcare's,  or  even  a  little  duo- ! 

}      -^iie  of  a  most  harmless  and  Innocent' 
character.    It   is    forbidden.  However! 
'.Mtlful  or  elevating  the  play  and  \ia 
!  po.>»e.  however  con.spicuo)it-ly  a  work 
genius.  11  must  not  be  acted  on  Sun-  ' 
1^  .  while  anything'  In  the  way  of  roar- j 
'1-  farce;  or  lurid  melodrama  la  allowed  j 
io  bp  exhibited  at  cinematographs  un-  , 
.  der  the  cover  of  a  modest  contribution 
to  charity.    Wha*  are  you.  a.s  a  church. 
"Inu  to  say  to  hisincerity  of  this  kind'.' 
'  .iud^e  from   the   utteranetus   of  the 
liinhop  of  I,ondon  and  others,  the  church 
0|  would  seem  to  be  ca.stlng  about  to  find 
JT  some  point  d'appul  on  which  to  fix  It- 
'  •*lf  to  meet  our  changed  conditions. 
"Our  alll->s,  the  Kreneli."  he  continued, 
ire  a  nation  of  Sabbath-breakers  ac- 
rdlng  to  our  ligrhts.    Are  they  any  the 
'    ise  for  it,  tried  In  the  furnace  of  a 
:  loody  war?    Does  the  dismal  day  our 
.nday  means  In  our  great  cities,  idle, 
'l  ary  and  imattractlve — does  that  form 
f  flay  do  us  any  good?   Is  prayer  and 
\otion  in  the  morning  entirely  incon- 
i.-ilent  with  harmless  amusement  in  the 
alternoon?  Will  your  churcl>es  he  any 
i  the  fuller  for  shuttin;?  the  theatres.  Is 
rfllglous  observance  inconsistent  with 
'th  and  jollity?" 

l>ealing  with  the  criticism  as  to  the 
s'lggesti vcness  in  the  amusement  pro- 
vided in  theatres,  Mr.  Irving  said  that, 
ns  far  as  Gen.  Sniith-Dorrien  was  con- 
ned, this  attack  on  the  theatre  had 
•n  made  in  all  sincerity  and  with 
best  intention,  "The  actor-man- 
ager l."!  represented  as  the  bane  of 
dramatic  art  and  the  drag  on  the  wheel 
of  theatrical  progress.  I  read  recently 
a  paean  of  rejoicing  that  the  actor- 
manager  was  fast  disappearing  from 
tho  I,x>ndon  stage — an  extinct  nion.ster 
of  early  dramatic  civilization.  The 
statement  was  reckless  and  Incorrect. 
Was  It  just?  What,  in  the  past,  has 
the  art  of  the  theatre  owed  to  such 
,iclor-managers  as  Garrlck.  .John 
Kemble.  Macready,  Charles  Kean,  and 
Henry  Irving?  And  our  leading  actor 
managers  today — have  none  of  them 
done  anythinif  for  Shakespeare  or  the 
modern  drama?  I  do  not  say  that  tlie 
actor-manager  is  a  being  without  faults. 
He  may  have,  as  many  faults  as  a 
cabinet  minister.  Ho  may  be  ambi- 
tious, he  ma\-  be  vain,  he  may  be  self- 
.seeking.  but  if  at  the  same  time  he  is 
an  artist  with  a  sense  of,  and  respect 
for  his  art.  would  you  not  rather  sec 
your  theatres  controlled  by  such  artists 
than  by  those  who  regard  the  theatre 
merely  from  a  financial  standpoint,  and 
exploit  It  solely  for  the  purpose  of  lining 
!  their  pockets?  What  is  the  sum  and 
'  substance  of  this  criticism  of  the 
j  decency  of  our  theatres  and  other 
I  entertainments?  All  I  would  say  Is 
this;  First,  that  in  point  of  actual 
decency  tho  English  stage  always  has 
been  and  is  the  most  decent  in  the 
world.  That  is  to  a.  large  extent  be- 
cause the  public  ha.-!  made  it  so, 

"Let   those  who  would  correct  any- 
thing amiss  in  our  theatres  go  to  the 
theatres  for  themselves,  see  the  unde- 
sirable things,  point  them  out  clearly 
and  unmlstakabl.v.    But  do  not  make 
loose  and  general  charges  not  founded 
on  actual  experter|^e.  as  tho  Bishop  of 
London  has  done  when  he  talks  of  the 
Ix)ndon  stage  as  exhibiting  'slimy  and 
lecherous'   plays.    Such  plays  do  not 
pass  the  censor,  and  if  a  play  In  any 
way  answering  to  that  description  has 
found  Its  way  upon  the  stage  it  has 
"oeen  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  has 
generally  met  with  the  fate  It  deserved. 
Gen.  Smlth-Dorrien  has  gone  about  his 
crusade  In  a  more  or  less  practical  and  j 
businesslike  way,  and  may  be  he  has  h 
done  some  practical  good,  but  when  the  |) 
whole  nuestlon  is  looked  at  verj-  closely,  l( 
the  whole  force  of  his  charge,  so  far  as  1  i 
it  concerns  the  theatre  considered,  has  !  i 
It   Eho\\n   on    our    English   stage  any;." 
areat  disregard  for  decency  and  clean-  i  . 
llness  In  entertainments?  i  think  not."  '  ' 
The  question  today,  Mr.  Irving  con- I  , 
tended,  was  not  so  much  a  moral  as  an  i  'i 
artistic  one.    Was  all  that  was  serious.  ! 
tragic,  that  dealt  with  the  deeper  Is-  ;  , 
sues  of  life,  all  that  brought  home  to 
us  in  any  way  what  was  sinister  or  un-  j 
happy    in    life    Itself — were    all  these 
things,  which  had  been  the  subect  of 
the  greatest  art  in  the  theatre,  to  be 
banished  from  it  for  no  other  reason  \ 
tbnn  th.- t  Ihr  public  Of  today  expr-ctcd 


and  war.;  .^.aliing  from  the  thcniic 
btit  amiable  and  unintellectual  amuse- 
n>ent.  and  did  not  want  to  witness  on 
the  stage  anything  that  called  for  seri- 
ous thought  or  sustained  attention? 
Among  our  \ounR  people,  today  one 
could  not  help  noticing  a  distaste  In  en- 
tertainment for  anything  that  could  be 
described  as  "high-browed."  This  aver, 
slon  took  the  form,  as  regarded  the 
theatre,  of  a  dislike  to  anything  in  the 
way  of  '  entertainment  which  was  ! 
serious  or  intellectual.  It  was  no  good 
ignoring  an  unv>leasant  fact  of  this 
sort.  Was  the  amusement  of  the  people 
to  become  purely  frivolous;  were  the 
great  plays  that  once  held  the  stage 
for  all  classes  of  the  public  to  become 
the  enjoyment  of  thA  iew?  if  so.  then 
great  drama  and  great  acting  would 
cease  to  be. 

"The  steady  growth  of  every  form  of 
lighter  and  more  frivolous  entertainment 
has,  no  doubt.  t)een  intensified  by  the 
war — but  what  of  tho  future?    Are  we 
going  to  be  more  spiritual  or  more  ina-j 
terlal  after  the  war?  You  of  the  church  ji 
are  probably  asking  that  question  more  ij 
anxiously  thaji  I  am.    But  there  Is  a  !| 
spiritual  side  to  the  theatre  as  well  as 
to  religion.   It  the  primary  object  of  the  \ 
Uieatre  must  ahyays  be  to  amuse  and  ji 
Interest,  yet  it  can  interest  in  such  aJ 
way  as  to  elevate  men's  minds  and  make 
them    think    of   something   higher   and  || 
nobler  than  the  mere  trivialities  of  life.  ; 
The  power  of  the  stage  In  this  direction  J 
Is  beyond  question.  Now,  If  the  stage  is 
to  show  people  the  facts  of  life,  it  Is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  show  those  facts 
truly  if  it  deals  merely  with  what  Is 
cheerful  and  frivolous.  (Hid  shows  noth- 
ing of  the  tragedies  of  Ufe  that  are  go- 
I  ing-  on  around  us.  And  the  church  can 
!  do  something  In  recognizing  first  of  all 
i  that  the  amusement  of  the  people  Is  as 
natural  and  wholesome  a  necessity  as 
their  health  or  spiritual  welfare.  Your 
concern  is  not  only   to  see  that  such 
amusement    be    clean    and    decent — the 
public  win  to  a  great  extent  look  afterl 
that   for  themselves — -but  you   will  be| 
doing  stage  and  public  a  real  service  Jfl 
you  strive  to  rescue  this  .particular  f orm  j 
of   amusement   from    becoming  merely! 
trivial  and  inane.  If  you  help  to  give  itj 
the  power  and  the  means  to  carry  out> 
•  Its    higher    purposes.     Remember  that 
i  never  has  the  public  been  catered  for  in! 
I  the  way  of  amusement  so  prodigally  aS' 
,  iWay,  and  that  prodigality  will  certainly 
'  not  gel  less  as  time  soes  on.  You  cannot 
hope  to  stem  the  tide     Take  it  at  the 
flood,  and  try  your  utmost  to  guide  at 
least  a  part  of  it  into  worthy  channels. 
So  you  will  1>e  serving.   I  believe,  not 
only  the  r-au."!?  of  art,  but  indirectly  the 
c^usc  of  religion." 


,;  .    li,  ri-.il 
Wit.'!,  MnlWiii  trm:  I 
minor;  K''ger.  Sona,tn  In  K. 
pinno  and  violin;  SoUubf    i  i 
ninjor. 

THDRSDAY -Steln<»rt  HbU.  3  P.  M.,  .Sflinu»l 
JiorrtnT,  violinist;  Moiarl,  Hondo:  VItii^II- 
Nsfhei!,  <  onrerto  In  A  minor:  B.ich,  Clm- 
conne;  nmlimnninoff.  .nomiince:  <;rttini(i>r, 
Molly  on  ihcSlioro;  Kolar.  JliimorpsquP:  C.inl- 
ner.  From  tlu;  Canchreak:  llubny.  ZcpliyrJ 
Cyril  Scott.  Ncjfro  Air  and  Dunce;  Itnilnin, 
Hungarian  Dam-e. 

Trcmont  Temple,  8  P.  St-  neooml  Tremont 
Temple  conctrt:  Mmp.  Kvclyii  Scotncy.  so- 
l)rAno.  and  her  huHband,  Howard  White,  l)firl- 
tone  bnss.  who  have  retiirneil  from  a  tucioss- 
fill  tour  of  .Australia,  and  Dnrld  llochslciu, 
violinist.  Mmc.  Seotncy  will  Klnc  these  nrin.* 
and  songs;  Verdi,  t'aro  nome;  Salnt-yaens, 
The  Moll:  Wtckerlln.  .Teuno  Fillelto;  I.ch- 
maon.  AIngrlHjon  at  Mlchntd's  Gate;  Wood- 
luau.  All  Open  Seeret;  Scottish  soni;s,  A  llnn- 
rtrod  I'ipers.  W'lthin  a  Mile  o'  Ediiiboro  Town, 
Huncan  Gray,  and  with  Mr.  Wliltr,  "I, a  el 
dnrem.  "  from  "Hon  Giovanni.  Mr.  tVlill"'* 
sonfii:  Gounod.  Vulcan's  soni;  from  "I'IiIIp- 
ition  et  Baui-l(i":  Scottish  songs:  Srols  nlm 
ha'e.  The  Ijind  o'  the  Leal,  The  I.alnl  o' 
Cockpen:  Holmes.  An  pays:  Allltfen.  the  I.um 
riayer:  Woodman.  Prythee  Why;  Speaks,  On 
the  Kood  to  Mnndnlay.  Violin  solos:  Tuohal- 
kowsky.  Mclodli-:  WIeniawskI,  Scherzo  Taran- 
.telle:  Sicndelssohn.  Andante  from  the  f'on- 
ceifo:  Zsolt.  Herceuse;  Brahms.  Waltz;  I'a- 
aanlnl,  Gaprico  In  K  major. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  seventh 
cuncert  (A)  of  the  Uoston  Symphony  orcbes- 
tro.  Dr.  Muck,  "conductor.  See  special  nolWe. 

SATlJHr>AY— .lordnn  Hall,  .■!  P.  M.,  (ieorge 
Copeland'H  piano  recital.  Miss  Kllznhcth  Goiv 
(lon,  pianist,  will  assist.  Bach.  Bourree;  Scar- 
latti, Sonatas  1  and  2;  Ohopin,  Mur.urka. 
Valse,  Mazurkn;  Beethoven,  Sonata  Appas- 
glonnta  (Mr.  Copeland);  IlehuBsy.  En  Blauo 
ct  Noir  for  two  pianos  (Miss  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Copeland);  Stantchlnsky.  Eaqulsac  (Hmt 
time);  n«bussy.  Etude  pour  les  arpeees. 
Ktude  pour  K-s  souorites  opposees  (rtist 
time):  Spanlmh  nances;  Grovlcz.  Recuer  <Jo»; 
Alheni?.  .Malsguena;  Granndoa.  Danse  F/sp.ig- 
nole. 

Stelnert  Hall.  S:30  P.  M..  Henry  Gideon  i 
fourth  Music  Talk,  Two  Ruasian  Oper.-is.  "Bo- 
rlB  Godunoff"  and  "Prince  Igor";  Miss  Coo- 
•  lance  Purdy  of  New  York,  singer.  . 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M..  seventh  concert 
(B)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orehestrn.  Dr. 
Muck   conductor.   See  special  notice. 


The  Modern  Euphues. 

,\      lie  World  \Vags: 
;    \\  hen    1    was   a    bo.v  (in  Hampshire 
cnunty)  a  cat  "h  rl  a  litter  of  kittens."  j 
Bvil,  iipparently,  other  times  other  cus-  I 
toniR,  for  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  yes- 
terday 1  ri  Jid  a  touching  ,'jtory  of  a  cat 
'about  to  beromo  a  mother." 

nut  what  I  started  out  to  do  was  to 
si'ggest  to  our  rising  young  writers  of| 
fiction  certain  variants  of  the  expres-| 
sion;  as,  for  instance,  "She  perched  on' 
his  knee  and  breathed  a  few  word.<  in 
his  ear  whereat  a  dawn  of  happy  unilw 
.^t.mding   o'ersprcad    his    face,    for  ii. 
knew  he  was  about,  to  become  a  fatlu'i 
Or,   "She   was  almost   inundated   b\  -i 
wave  of  sisteily  affection,  as  she  n;il- 
ized  she  was  about  to  become  an  ainii  ' 
H.  C.  SOUTH  AH  1 1 

.\llsloii.  Nov.  30. 


Genteel  Finishing. 

As  the  W  orld  Wags: 

Iti   Dr.   1.0(1.   10.  Brlry's  letter  to  \. 
about  the  "leaning  toward  Sawyer"  .-;u 
iect,  he  asked  concerning  a  fashionah 
school  for  girls,  and  asked  if  any  n 
(lent  of  Ipswich  recalls  the  same.    1  ;i 
a  V.itive  of  that  place,  and  the  Ipswi. 
I'emale  Seminai'y  was  one  of  the  nio 
.■select  and  refined  of  that  charadei 
New   England.     Pupils  came  from  ii 
far  West,  and  I  can  recall  even  now  n 
I  names  and  faces  of  some  of  the  puiiil.^ 
j  more  than  50  years  ago.  Dellghtrnl 
I  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  ov,  > 
r  looking  the  famous  I'hoate  Bridge,  .in 
under    the    dii'ection    of    Mrs,  Eunii 
[cowlcs  and  her  husband,  the  Rev,  In 
t.'owles  (he  was  blind),  who  tausht  th 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  Ipswich,  or  ratli. 
Mrs,  Cowles's  Academy  of  Ipswich  w 
the  hall  mark  of  respectability  for  tbo- 
that  attended.      •.  HOWARD  WADi  : 
SomerviUe,  Nov.  27. 


As  the  World  Wagfs 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


O  keeper  of  the  Sacred  Ke.i- 
And  the  Great  Seal  of  Destiny. 
Whose  eye   is   the  blue  canopy, 
r.ook  down  upon  the  warring  world,  and  tell 
us  what  the  end  will  be. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

St  .VDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3;."0  P.  M  .  sons  re- 
cital i,y  Mme.  Julia  Culp.   See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House.  8  P.  M.,  concert, 
Sousa's  Band  and  others. 

MOVDAY-^ordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  I.ouis  Cornell, 
pliinlst.  Beethoven.  sXnata  op.  00;  Dohnanyl, 
W  Interrelgen.  op,  1,3;  Ganz.  Sarahande  op.  24. 
No.  1  Klleuse  pensive,  op.  10.  .\'o.  :!;  Glinka- 
Balaklreff.  T.'Alouette;  d'Alhert.  Sctcrzo,  on. 
16.  No,  -2:  Liszt,  Sonata  in  B  minor. 

Stelnert  Hall.  3  P.  St.,  .Ml.ss  Gladv*  T.ott. 
songs  and  sketches  of  child  life;  Paul'sr  hner- 
ley,  viola  d'amore.  Miss  M»r!;nerite  Oiliuan, 
harpist.  Selections  from  Kipling,  Tagore, 
l>ear.  traditional  nursery  rhymes;  songs  b.T 
German.  HotTman.  Harris,  Tagne,  CarpeuteV 
Coolidge,  Lang,  .lohuston  and  Bullard,  Pieces 
composed  by  Mr.  Schwerley  for  the  viola 
d  amore, 

Steinert  Hall.  8:)3P.  M..  >riss  Edith  Thomp-\ 
son.  pianist;  .Tubus  Theodorowlcz  violinist, 
Lekeu.  wnata  fo,-  violin  and  piano;  Saint- 
Saens.  Mavanaiae  for  violin;  Chopin.  Three 
■  Preludes.  Scherjo.  B  minor;  Beethoven,  sona- 
ta. "Kreufjcr."  for  piano  and  violin. 
TI  ESDAY- -Steinert  Hall.  V.  M..  (Irst  song 
recital  liore  of  .Miss  Rosalie  Miller,  dramatic 
soprano.  I.ully.  Tx-s  heros  que  i'attends:  Ma- 
rals.  SI  J'elais  petit  olseau;  Hameau.  Lc  Gril- 
on;  Gaveaux.  Iileu  d'lsrael;  Brahms  Von 
Kwjger  Lielje.  .Maedchenlled ;  Marx  Uu'd  get- 
tern  hat  er  mir  Itoeen  gebracht;  Grieg,  Lock- 
tvplse.  LIchtc  .\acbt,  Deln  Rat  ist  wohl  gui; 
«olf-Ferrarl.  Un  vcrde  praticello.  quaudo  tl 
villi.  Sia  henedetto.  O  guarda;  Chanserel, 
fedlcacc;  Salnt-Saens.  Lu  Solitaire:  I-a  Korge, 
When  Your  Dear  Hands;  Foo»c.  The  Nightin- 
gale Has  a  Lyre  of  Gold. 

Oiilukanoflf  Studio.  It).",  Huntington  nvenuB. 
3  P.  M..  flrst  concert  of  Russian  music:  Gret- 
chanlnofT.  Triste  est  le  Steppe;  Moussorsgky. 
l/lnterleur:  Dargomigsky,  Only  Love  i  Mra. 
Edith  Chapman  (ioold,  soprano) :  Gliere,  string 
quartet  in  A.  op.  ;;  (the  American  string 
quartet.  Miss  JIarsball,  Miss  StickDev,  .Mls» 
Packard,  Miss  Lafricalnel;  Tschalkowsky 
FJvcnIng;  Rohlnstein,  Long  years  have  passed 
(.Mm.  (jooldi. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:IS  P.  M..  song  recital  by 
Arthur  Alexander.  His  first  appearance  here. 
GlordnnI  Caro  mio  hen;  Bouancini,  Deli  piu  a 
me  noo  v  ascon  de  te;  old  French.  Air  gal; 
Carlssimi.  Vittoria;  Schumann.  Dicliterllebe 
(lOsonu-s):  IJuparc.  Chanson  Trlate-  Dct.usxy 
Itomance.  les  Clochea.  Mandoline  Chevanv  d« 
Hois;  Wider.  I>>  Plongcur. 
.loco),  Sleeper  Hall.  8  P.   M.,  concert  hr 


A  Nocturne. 

We  read  that  pajamas  (with  a  first}! 
"a")  are  going  out— not  to  the  washer 
woman's   or   the    "hand    laundry"— but 
I  going  into  the  ash  barrels  of  Time  an(3 
I  Fashion  to  Join'  the  plush  album,  the 
[horsehair   sofa,    the    carpet   bag.  haii 
'  Jewelry  and  linen  duster  of  the  sixties 
Let  pajamas  go;  but  we  should  be  sorrj 
[  to   see   the  disappearance   of  pyjamas 
I  with  a  "y."    They  are  the  only  wear 
For  men.  we  mean.    George  Moore  has 
written  philosophically  and  sensibly  on 
I  this  subject.    Pyjamas  \vit)i  a  "y"  are 
not  for  women.    We  hasten  to  add  that 
this  remark  is  the  result  of  observing 
only  stage  ladies  on  the  stage.  Some- 
thing loose  and  flowing  is  more  becom- 
I  Ing.  i 
'    We  read  in  ■the  woman's  column  of  ai 
London  journal  the  heading:  "Fashions! 
'■  for  Zepp  nights,"  above  priceless  words 
of  advice  as  to  the  most  becoming  gar- 
ment in  which  to  wait  for  the  huge  and 
no.\-ious  birds  of  night.   A  manager  of  a  I 
large   shop   states    that    he   is   selling  | 
twice    as    many    dressing    gowns  fori 
"ladies  and  gentlemen"  as  he  did  before  t 
the  raids,  and  many  of  these  gowns  are, 
I  "real  creations  which  would  pass  mus-: 
I  ter  before  the  high  priests  of  fashion." 
I  And   Zeppelins    break    down  suburban 
I  excluslvene.'is.   We  quote  from  the  Daily 
j  Chronicle:     "Turning  out   at  midnight 
'with  something  on'  and  a  mackintosh 
to  se^  the  big  flare  Invariably  leads  to 
little   impromptu   gatherings  of  neigh-j 
bors,    many    of    whom    have  hitherto 
known  each  other  only  by  sight.  Invita- 
tions to  'step  inside  and  have  something 
warm'  issued  jnd  accepted  have  proved 
tho  happy  method'  of  sealing  such  ac-j 
fluaintanceships."  I 
History  repeats  itself.  -In  li50,  a  year 
of    earthquakes    in    England,  "earth- 
quake gowns  of  the  most  fashionable 
cut"     were     adverti.sed.  "Karthquake, 
cloaks,  also,  for  sitting  out  of  doors  all 
night   were  in  great  demand,  while  the 
qiTack   ddctor   took   advantage"  of  th" 
scare  by  advertising  earthquake  drops 
and  pills." 

What  became  of  the  Millente  ascen-  , 
sion  robe?     Are  there  any  now  living 


From  One  of  Many.  / 

■  .\.«  the  AVorld  Wags  : 

Would  it  be  in  good  taste  to  n  inii 
Mr.   .John   Savage   ShagluUlon  of  -1  )  ' 
Condor  street,  lOast  Boston,  that  thi> 
is  a  link  missing  in  the  "Liverpool  .lar^. 
cycle?    On  Oct.  2n  he  promised  to  (■ 
US  how   that  doughty  mariner  "com. 
nigh  getting  hung  from  the  yard  ari 
of  the  yood   sliip  Belgian   Prince,  in 
I  escaped    through    being  shot  down 
jthe  skipper,  one  Meatnose  Thompson,  a 
'bad  as  ever  was."    The  man  has  d/. 
j  thrice.    We  itch  to  know  how,  for  on<  i 
Ihe  escaped  death,  through  the  genero'^n 
\ot  this  Meatnose  individual.      K.  P.  ft. 
I    Cambridge,  Nov.  29. 


Miss  .Mary   Fulton   Gibbons,   violinist  •   .Mi«s  here  who   wore   them  in   1813-44  in  the 

(Mairo  I-orhea.  pianist;  Miss  Nathalie  Boshko,  Tnbernacle    where*  the    Howard  Athe- 

violinist.    Bach.  Concerto  for  t»o  violins  and  rabernacie    ^V'^";,,"-'                 ,  ,^  t^at 

piano;  Mo.art.  Concerto.  (;  major;  l!oderi"h  "'^^um  now  stands?     V  e  are  ^old  tnat 


Bass.  Humorcske.  Serenade.  Maerchcntraum, 
Ballade  nonianllquc  (new;  drsf  tipie  Iicre); 
FlbP  h.  Poem;  WIeniawskI.  Etude  for  two  vio- 
llns;  and  these  piano  pieces  by  Kaclimaniii- 
off.  Barcarolle.  Humoresque  Melodic  r'oU- 
chinclle.  and  Ballade  In  y  minor.  Bass  is  a 
Bohemian  born  In  187^).  He  has  spent  mucli 
time  In  Vienna. 

WEDNESDAY-  stelnert  Hall  3  P.  .M  song  re- 
cital by  George  Harris.  Jr..  tenor;  Gluck, 
Recitative  and  Aria,  "t'nie  dc  la  plus  (endre 
enfance,"  from  "fphlgenio  en  Tauride"- 
French  folksong.  ,T  ai  un  long  voyage  a  falrc- 
Wolf-Ferrari.  Angiolo  dellcato,  Qnando  ti  vldl- 
Lalo,  Marine;  H.  Wolf,  Gesegnet  Sle-  Hof- 
faertl?  seid  ihr,  O  waere  dein  Uana'dnn  h- 
.sicbtig,  Du  denket  mit  eincm  Kaedchen; 
Brabms.  In  waldeinsamkelt  Wche  ^o  ivIUsf 
du  mich  wleder;  Rumniel,  The  Bmernev;  of 
Ix)v^:  County  Dcrry.  The  LIglit  nf  the  .Moon 
.Norah  O  Neale:  Kcrnochan.  Llla.  s  Wc  I'-.io 
Together;  UachmanlnofT  (In  Hu>sian)  Go.l 
Took  All  from  Me,  She  Is  Lovelv  as  tho  . 
Tvoon.  The  open  Graj'e.  Memories,  Niglit  and  * 
'We  Are  Alone. 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  .M..  piano  recital  of  Mnie. 
Btbcl  lA'glnika.  Chopin  program:    Ballnile  ! 
n  minor.  Bolero,  Eighteen  Preludes,  s.m  iin 
In  B  flni.  minor.  Four  etudes  (op.  in'  \,, 
op,  2,'.  No   11,  op.  10.  No,  7,  op.  25.  •.      I  . 


the  "deluded  congregation  dissolved  si 
lentiv   and    ingloriously."       Were  the 
robes  used  a."  night  shirts?  William 
Miller,  it  is  said,  was  a  good  man,  a 
1  farmer  at  first,  of  common  school  edu- 
cation,   "possessing   strong  intellectual 
and  colloquial  powers."     His  letter  to 
the    Rev.  '.loshua   V.    Himes   and  his 
I  Bible    chronology    are    in    John  Hay- 
;  ward's  "Book  of  Religions"  published 
[here  in  1S42.      Has  any  one  a  file  of 
•'Signs  of  the  Times,"  a  weekly  paper 
devoted    to    Miller's    views    and  -  pub- 
lished at  14  Devonshire  street? 

The  genuine  p,\  jamas  are  only  "loose 
drawers  or  trousers,  usually  of  silk  or 
cotton,  tied  found  the  waist,  worn  by 
both  sexes  amongst  the  Mohammedon-; 
and   adopted   by   Kuropeans,  especi:il' 
for  night  Wear."    The  jacket  is  a  S' i' 
rate  thing.    Thacker:i.y  spelled  the  w 
for  the   loos^  drawers  "peijammah 
Modwhi  •  "•!••    of   I   I.  lir  of  "nitr-ir'ii- 


MME.  GULP 

Mnie.  Julie  Culjv  sang  for  the  first 
time  this  season  at  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mr.  Bos  was 
the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Schubert,  Der  Juengling 
und  der  Tod,  Der  Fluss,  Des  Fischers 
Lieher  glueck,  Andenken;  Debussy, 
Nuit  d'Etoiles;  Jaques-Dalcroze,  La 
chere  maison;  Massenet,  Nuit  d'Es- 
pagne,  Massini;  Petite  fleur  des  bois; 
Cornelius,  Ein  Ton,  Inl  Lenz,  In  der 
Mondnacht.Veilchen;  Brahms,  "Nicht 
mehr  zu  dir  zu  gehen,"  Wenn  da 
nur  zuweilen  laechelst,"  Staendchen, 
Von  Bwiger  Liebe. 

The  gifted  singer  was  welcomed  by  a 
large,  audience.  Her  art  retains  Its 
charm,  excites  the  same  admiration. 
Mme.  Gulp's  remarkable  skill  In  the  1 
management  of  breath  was  a  feature 
of  the  recital.  She  Is  past  mistress  in 
the  art  of  attacking  and  dismissing  a 
phrase.  Few  singers  have  so  wide  a 
range  of  ton*  color  at  their  command. 
Mine.  Culp's  singing  radiates  Intelli- 
gence, keen  perceptions,  sentiment,  no- 
bility, the  quality  of  personal  graciou.-- 
ness.  She  understands  and  is  priestes.s 
of  the  deeper  emotions,  yet  she  can 
be  arch  and  amusing  as  In  Cornelius's 
"■Vellchen"  or  Brahms's  "Staendchen." 
Gifted  with  Imagination,  she  can  be 
deftly  descriptive,  as  in  Schubert's 
"Des  Fischers  Llebesglueck." 

Yesterday  there  were  few  striking  or 
distinguished    songs    on    the  program. 
Sung  by  an  inferior  artist  one  or  two 
would  have  been  tiresome  to  those  who 
do   not    immediately   accept   as  above 
reproach  every  composition  Signed  with 
the  name  of  Schubert,  or  who  do  not 
listen  in  pious  ecstacy  to'  every  note  of 
I  prahms.    Cornelius,  for  Instance,  la  a 
I  highly  respectable  composer. 
I     Y'et,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of 
I  the  program,  there  was  compensation. 
1  There  was  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mine, 
i  Gulp  in  French.     The  flr.st  song  of  this 
;  group,  Debussy's  "Nuit  d'Etoiles"  was 
the  most  interesting,  both  in  itself  and 
as  a  revelation  of  the  singer's  further 
capabilities.      In  this  song    she  dif- 
I  played  Gallic  subtlety,  rare  beauty  of 
!  tone,  velvet  softness  in  pianls.simo.  Her 

French  diction,  too.  is  of  a  high  order, 
j    In    "Ein    Ton"    and    "Vellchen,"  bv 
i  Cornelius,  the  singer  shone  by  her  nii- 
mirable  skill   in   pure  legato  passag.--^ 
land  by  her  imaginative  gifts.      In  Ih. 
j  beautiful    "Von    Twiger   Liebe."  Mm. 
'  Culp  sang  with   the  glowing  warmth, 
(he  emotional  .-incerity  which  set  lu  r 
.'Uiart  from  otlior  singers. 

Mr.  Bos  iilayed  brilliant  and  sympa- 
•Hllc  acconiiianinients.  Among  the 
iiigs  added  to  the  program  were  Mas- 
■nbt's  "<.^ropu.-;riile,"  Lleufnnce's  "In- 
iMii  Love  .Sons,"  and  Langi 
rming  "1im><  ),  fJprenn*  "' 


1 


:4;A'S  PROGRAM  REVIVES 
M^£iMQRIES  OF  THE  CADETS 

i  Selections  from  Old-Time  Suc- 
cesses  ef  Amateurs. 
BBiiories  of  the  days  when  members  of 
L^st  corps  of  Cadets 'were  successful^ 
'roducers  of  musical  comedies  were  re- 
,i  hv  the  Sousa  concert  at  the  Boston 
.a  House  last  night.    For  the  third 
£  his  series  of  concerts  the  bandmaster 
rranged  a  program   which  contained 
ome  of  the,  most  attractive  numbers 
rom  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  "iro- 
.asco"  and  "1492."    The  program  also 
ncluded  Arthur  Foote's  suite,  "Omar 
Chayyam."    The  assisting  artists  wera 
.li.ss  Diamond  Donner.   soprano:  Miss 
iviarjorv   Moody,   soprano;    Herbert  L. 
:iarke  and  Frank  Simon,  cornetists.  and 
^ouis  P.  Fritze.  flutist. 
The  program  in  full  follows: 

;ymphoule  Sketch,  -Jubilee;;  '^'^^p^,^'';^ 

■ornet  duet  -.Side-Partners   ClarKe 

^Messrs.  Clarke  and  Simon 

uite,   -Omar  Khayyam  ; ; ;  D^.fi^^ttl 

Miss  Donner;  flute  "boUgalo.^^.  • 

l^em.K  •■.-.■.■..Mabel  Daniels 

Dance  of  Invitation  ■-•  T-ir.cT-ni»i» 

(a)  A  Chinese  Procession  .....  •  ■■Hosmer 
Cb.  Song  (Mary.  Mary.  Quite  <-on-^^^^^ 
(,.','"  March'  (jack  and'  tiie  Bea:nstalk>^^^ 

Take  Your  Medicine"  an  Art- , 


little 
si  night  he  f]^ 


ai  ••    not    liii.-  '•«''' 
musicale  with  Mi' 
French  operetta,  j 

made  the  most  of  the  i^x.  i.  but  in  spite 
of  his  rich,  fruity  accent,  he  hardly 
accounted  for  Miss  Reardon's  interest, 
which  was  evidently  more  than  profes- 
sional, although  she  .  was  betrothed  to 
the  estimable  president  of  a  woman's 
college. 

There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
and  there  were  curtain  calls. 

I  As  the  World  Wa^s  I 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE.  

\  V\!}°'\^^  ""anere  the  valley  free, 

1    To  s  aughtcr  I  eondomn; 

I  1'^nr„       t^?t   Power   which   pitle.  me. 
I    1  learn  to  pity  them: 

f'.'.nVi  ""'""lountain'B  grassy  aide 
A  Ruiltless  feast  I  bring 
A    serin    Will,    ho.K.  ^^^^3  supply'd 

spring. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

H'lUis  Street  Theatre:  First  perfor- 
lanre  in  Boston  O'f  "Take  Your  Merti- 
ine."  a  new  comedy  drama  in  four 
fcts  by  Ernest  Poole  and  Hariiet  Ford, 
froiluced  Cjy  Henry  W.  Savage. 

rnrdle  .'  Agnes  ETerett 

,.   i;.Tijer  Marie  .\scaraea 

tiiei  'Reardon  Alexandra  Carlisle 

irh.iiy  Voskn  .•  Dinar  Linden 

th  liowlser  VV.  T.  Clark 

iton  Nat  Sacl; 

f viil  McCrea  Herbert  S.  Burns 
Ml  Hoaton  C.  I,.  Kelter 
.ili.-iui  Wallace  Xichnlas  Joy 
iiinel  Tanner  Harry  I,pwell,vn 

.in  Criftin  Bertram  Marbiiriih 

l  -.-i  Henty  Angela  Keir 

iH  i  s  King  Marguerite  L.  FVltts 

n  en  Kellogg  Mark  Price 

|»s  Nash  Jean  Barrett 

rrhe  play  was  evidently  written  as  an 
'vful    warning    to    attractive  trained 
ii  .'^-s  having  in  their  care  impresslon- 
and  romantic  male  patients,  es- 

■  iaily  those  who  sing  wild  melodies 
Hi  play  upon  musical  instrimients. 
.Sn'  the  trouble  into  which  Miss  Rear- 
n  fell.  She  was  a  proper  young  per- 
il, had  spent  a  year  at  Smith  College 
id  was  betrothed  to  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
>niplary  and  poker-backed  president 

■  ;l  woman's  college.  As  a  professiorral 
ir.so  she  took  care  of  Mr.  Yoska,  a 
iiiiKarian  dancer,  a  boyish,  exuberant 
1  >u-.    whose    unsophisticated  nature 

bursts  of  native  song,  now  boister- 
now  melancholy,  pleased  her.  The 
n  llnly,    Mrs.    Curdle,    was  suspicious 
(1  nasty-rainded.    Y''oska  was  careless 
bis  expression  of  admiration  for  the 

.-re  suddenly  ^appeared  in  New 
Azalea  Henty  of  the  Empire,  Lon- 

•K   the  wife  of  the  excellent  Yoska. 

l.iwyer  and  theatrical  agent  cooked 
>  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  divorce 
r  the  sake  of  publicity.  The  lawyer 
Iged  at  Mrs.  Curdle's,  and  one  night 
len  Yoska  was  a.sleep  and  the  nurse, 
'hiiu.aled  with  watching,  nodded  and, 
Uhout  knowing  it,   put  her  head  on 

■  e    pillow,    Mr.    Tanner,    the  lawyer, 
lened  the  door  and  took  a  snap  shot, 
iriie  third  act  passes  in  a  referee's  of- 
jo.     Yoska   testifying,    made  matters 
iiise.    Azalea    obtained     her  divorce 
jtli  substantial  alimony.   Mr.  'Wallace, 
•iio   on  more  than  one  occasion  showed 
'.niseif  a  cad,  broke  his  engagement, 
jiss    Heardon    found    herself  without 
Ciployraent.     Yoska    appeared,    sang ; 
^ttly.  and  took  her  away  with  him— 1 
p  liasten  to  add,  as  wife— to  California. 
Iriiis  is  an  artless  play  with  a  first 

(  that  is  too  long-drawn  out.  Yoska, 
Ui  his  chatter  and  his  music,  is  wearl- 
iiie,  nor  daes  the  broken  English  put 
tlie  moutii  of  this  Hungarian  add  to 
p  mild  humor  of  speech  and  situa- 
niK.  The  pace  of  this  act  is  slow, 
ith  the  entrance  of  Azalea  there  is 
r  promise  of  amusement.  Her  airs 
id  graces,  her  explosive  hatred  of 
iska  and  her  Cockney  English  bright- 
tlie  s(-ene,  and  .she  is  still  more  en- 
•t.iinlng  in  the  third  act.  where  Tan- 
r,  famous  in  divorce  cases,  is  now 
,.iuent.  now  sentimental,  an<}  all  the 
iif  .a  Mnrkguard  in  his  cross-exam- 
iiinn  of  Miss  Reardon  and  his  asper- 

■  ns  on  her  profession.    In  the  to.urth 

I  iiursps  talk  about  tlieir  calling.  One 
ihem  is  hard  on  Miss  Reardon.  Final- 
^•f).ska  appears  to  bring  the  desirable 
i,;.y  ending. 

the  play  now  stands,  it  does  not 

II  for  careful  analysis  or  any  serl- 
\s  treatment.  Miss  Carlisle,  a  skil- 
1  and  agreeable  actress,  has  little  op- 
jrtunity  to  display  her  ability.  Miss 
cir  was  amusing  as  the  fresh  and  re- 

Imgeful  Azalea.  We  have  seen  lawyers 
the  lower  courts  of  New  York  state 
v-it  might  have  suggested  the  charac- 
,  and  manner  of  Tanner  as  played, 
I  well  played,  by 'Mr.  1/ewellyn. 
,1,     I.in'|."n.  who  \,<n]<.  tlip  pf,rl  of  the 


scrip  with  herbs  and 
And  water  from  th 


Mr.  Lewis  Tarschia,  who  wears  dia- 
monds and  carries  a  huge  "wad,"  when 
he  was  arrested,  apparently  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  joke,  stated  that  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Tarschia?  Tarschia?  ^The  first 
families  of  Albany  were  Dutch,  stand- 
ing, to  quote  a  memorable  passage  in 
the  first  edition  of  More's  Geography, 
with' their  gable  ends  toward  the  street. 
Ten  Eyck,  Van  Vechten,  Douw,  Vander- 
poel,  Ten  Broeck,  Van  Rensellaer,  Van 
Heusen.  Van  Benthuysen  —  Dutch  un- 
mistakably :  but  Tar.schia?  Perhaps  Mr. 
larschia  belongs  to  one  of  the  first 
taniilies  as  you  enter  Albany. 

So  Tosti  is  dead.  Ho  was  one  of 
lliree  popular  Italian  song  writers.  The 
others  were  Rotoli  and  Denza.  Tosti 's 
songs  had  a  great  vogue,  'but  they  are 
now  seldom  heard  in  concert  halls  of 
this  country,  although  Mme.  Melba  still' 
persists  in  farewelling  summer  to  Tosti's 
music-.  His  income  must  have  been  < 
large,  yet  during  the  last  20  years  he  | 
was  more  than  once  adjudged  "a  bank- 
rupt  In   London.     Did    the   title  "Sir 


?vif  we  :  "  I  BlalsiJeH,        0    claimed   to   have  sec 
when  a  child  the  devil  flying-  through 
the  air  with  the  soul  of  Gen.  Moulton. 

The  old  Gen.  Moulton  house  stands  in 
Hampton  today,  and  although  some- 
what dilapidated  Is  still  la  fine  .speci- 
men of  Colonial  architecture.  Th» 
house  is  the  scene  of  Whittler's  poem, 
"The  New  Wife  and- the  Old."  I  have 
often  wished  that  the  house  might  bo 
purchased  by  some  society  and  "re- 
stored," or,  failing  of  this.,  that  It 
might  be  bought  by  some  man  who 
would  appreciate  It  and  converted  Into 
a  Colonial  inn  or  tea  house.  The  man- 
sion stands  on  the  main  road  betweea 
Boston  and  Portland,  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  of  these  two  citiea. 
,  Gen.  Moulton  died  Sept.  27,  17S7.  It 
is  said  that  the  news  of  his  death  was 
transmitted  from  Hampton  to  Newbury- 
port,  a  distance  of  11  miles,  in  18 
minutes.  And  this  before  the  days  ot 
the  telegraph  and  telephone.  It  was 
marsh  eeason  when  he  died,  and  the 
tidings,  "Gen.  Moulton  is  dead,"  was 
shouted  from  one  group  of  haymakers 
to  another.  TIMOTHY  SALTMAR.SH 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  23. 


often  heard:  He"'  played  Dohnanyi's 
pieces  with  a  fuller  command  of 
nuances  than  was  his  when  we  last 
heard  him.  In  Ganz's  Sarabande,  a 
labored  composition,  his  playing  of 
chords  was  firmer,  clearer  and  more 
euphonious  than  it  was  at  times  in 
Beethoven's  Sonata.  The  other  piece  of 
Gahz'.=  .  graceful  salon  music,  was  per- 
ffiniiecl  with  pleasing  delicacy,  as  was 
Balakiieff's  futile  trunscriptioii..  Mr. 
Cornell  should  not  put  Liszt's  Sonata  at 
the  end  of  a  program.  Even  the  most 
hardened  lover  of  music  wishes  to  ho 
dismissed  with  sometliing  less  formid- 
able. The  Sonata  should  come  early  for 
uii jaded  ears.  It  is  music  for  only  the 
igreatest  pianists,  if  it  is  to  be  tolerable 
land  to  be  endured. 


I  An  IdentlfloatlonT 

As  the  'World  Wags: 
'  liet  me  add  my  word  of  appreciation 
|for  the  chronicles  of  Liverpool  Juv*. 
It  waa  perhaps  he  who  In  conve-vlal  m«od 
once  slapped  me  on  the  back  with  tho 
wish  that  I  might  live  10,000  years  and 
be  hanged  for  an  unmentionable  offonc* 
I  cannot  return  this  blessing.  I  wish 
Liverpool  Jarge  a  thousad  deaths,  each 
more  direful  than  the  preceding  and 
all  portrayed  in  faithful  detail  by  his 
genial  biographer  of  Condor  street. 
Waverley,  Nov.  27.  F.  L,  VT. 


Qenealogloal. 

As  the  World  Wagg: 

Does  any  family,  Brlerhurst  by  namfl^ 
read  the  Boston  Herald?  My  Orand- 
father,  Joseph  Brlerhurst  of  Littleton 
Green,   Uncolnshlro,    Bngland,   at  the 

conferred  by  King  Edward  "console  hTm''  °^         revolutionary  war  bought 

  console  mm.  ^^^^  ^^  Maine  and  turned  hla  sword 

(IV/-    .,.    ,,  into  a  ploughshare.    Later  by  act  of 

varsiiy.  .  state   Legislature  he   had   the  family 

As  the  World  Wags:  name  Brlerhurst  abbreviated  to  Brlry. 

The  sillv  ■•Vovoit,."  ..  „                 ,  ,  iWe,  his  descendants,  can  only  Imagine 

ihe  silly    vaisity    was  not  used  In  i^hat  English  family  names  were  not  so 

js^b.     It   was    the    "University    Crew"  very  popular  In  the  colonies  at  the  close 

and   the   "University   Nine"   then.    A  of    this    war.    A  Masonlo  eheep-skln 

professional  coach  was  unknown:  I  be-  '^'P'o'"*   containing   the   name  Joseph 

lievp  iinfVir,i,,»i,t         -Aru               ,  Brlerhurst,  Charter  member  of  Bowdoln- 

he  e  u,  thought  of.    fs^hen  a  graduate  ham  Village  lodge  of  Masons.  Ifl  a  much 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "His  Ma- 
jesty Bunker  Bean."  with  Taylor 
Holmes  in  the  title  part,  a  comedy  in 
four  acts  by  L^?e  Wilson  Dodd  from 
the  novel  of  Harry  Leon  Wilson.  Pro- 
duced by  Joseph  Brooks;  first  time  in 
Boston. 

Pops  ,   Cliarles  Abbe 

Bulger'".'!'!  Jack  Devereaux 

The  Flapper.  .   Florence  Shirley 

Bunker  Bean  Taylor  Holmes 

The  Waster   .  .Harry  C.  Power 

Mops   Florence  .St.  Leonard 

The  Big  Sister  jDlara  Louise  Moores 

Grandma,  t'he  demon  Lillian  Lawrence 

The  Countess.  .  Grace  Peters 

Bp'thazar   •  .Walter  Sherwin 

1-lip  iJicateat  T, eft-Hand  Pitcher  the 

World  Has  Ever  Seen  Robert  Kellv 

The  l.lzzia  Boy  Belford  Forrest 

GlOry  be^  Some(hing  new  In  comedy 
has  come  to  towp.  Such  part  of  the 
populace  as  could  crowd  Into  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre  last  night  enjoyed  itself 
to  the  maximum.  There  still  are  thou- 
sands who  will  wish  to  see  this  perfestly 
i-orking  play— that  is.  if  they  possess 
the  slightest  sense  of  humor  and  the 
least  appreciation  of  capital  acting.  For 
"His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean,"  though 
not  of  Boston,  will  be  appreciated  by 
Boston  in  short  order. 

i  It  seemed  last  night  as  if  all  the  audi- 
ence knew  almost  by  heart  the  delight- 
ful fantasy  written  months  ago  by  Mr. 

'  Wilson  in  serial  form  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  They  applauded  on  first 
entrances  "The  Flapper,"  "Pops,"  Bun- 


helped  the  crew  or  the  nine  with  in- 
struction and  advice  it  was  done  gra- 
tuitousLv.    I   think   the  suggestion  of 

pay  would  have  been  received  indig- 
nantly. 

Foc/tball  began  at?  that  time,  .  the 
modern  game.  For  two  or  three  years 
the  only  important  game  was  with 
McGill.  Subscription  papers  went 
among  the  undergraduatesv  for  support 
of  the  crew  and  other  T,eams.  The 
alumni,  many  of  them  at  least,  helped, 
tort.  We  ivere  spared  the  mortification 
of  reading  at  the  close  of  the  season 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
the  teams  had  taken  at  the  "gate." 

I  could  say  something,  too,  of  the 
fine,  manly  "huxrah"  that  went  for  fi 
cheer  long  ago,  not  the  "'rah  'rah 
rail'"  bark  of  today. 

And  yet  the  lime  may  come,  will 
come,  I  believe,  when  tlie  graduates 
■iiKl  undergraduates  will  again  be  the 
mainstay  of  Harvard  athletics,  and  in 
the  old  way  of  giving  money,  not  by 
Iniying  tickets-:  when  football  tickets 
will  be  distributed  and  not  sold,  and  if 
it  Is  found  that  what  Harvard  inen 
have  -given  was  not  sufficient,  the 
s.Tirie  men  will  di,s  down  again  and 
make  up  the  deficit. 

HENRY  S.A.rtGENT. 


The  Devil  and  Gen.  Moulton. 

.K^  the  World  Wags: 

The  Rev.  William  Sunday  is  perform- 
ing a  needed  service  in  bringing  to  the 
front  again  our  qld  friend  the  devil, 
whom  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
in  these  days  when  labor  troubles,  tho 
European  war  and  even  Mr,  Sunday 
himself  occupy  the  front  page  of  the 
morning  papers.  The  devil  was  a  real 
personage  in  early  New  England,  mid 
the  recital  of  his  a'ctivlties  ivas  re- 
ceived with  shuddering  interest  liy  little 
groups  of  neighbors  gathered  around  the 
open  five. 

In  nearly  every  community  there  was 
some  man  who  was  represented  as  hav- 
ing .'iold  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Gen.-' 
Jonathan  Moulton  of  Hampton  '1726- 
17S7)  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  of 
great  executive  ability,  of  singular  far 
sightedness.  His  le.s.s  successful  towns- 
tneii'could  explain  his  success  only  on 
the'hj-pothesis  that  he  had  entered  Into 
league  with  the  evil  one.  The  story  runs 
that  CJen.  Moulton  sold  his  soul  to  the 
devil  for  a  bootful  of  gold  guineas.  The 
(h  vil  came  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
liiM-t  of  the  contract  like  a  gentleman, 
hut  the  crafty  general  cut  off  the  to» 
of  the  boot  so  that  the  coins  ran  in  a 
golden  stream  through  the  hole  down 
Into  the  asbe."?.  (The  boot  w^s  hung 
in  the  fireplace.)  The  devil  poured 
until  he  became  discouraged,  and  then 
Hew  away.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  wtfs  living  in  Hampton 
F.ills  tin  old  woman  by  the  name  of 


cherished  family  heirloom. 

EDWARD  E).  BRIRT. 
Bath.  Me.,  Nov.  28. 


LOUIS  CORNELL  GIVES 

ANOTHER  RECITAL  HERE 

Pianist    Shows    Improvement  Over 

Worl<  of  a   Year  Ago. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Louis  Cornell,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  His 
proi;ram  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata,  Op.  90  ;  Dohnanyi,  Winterreigen, 
Op.  13  ;  Ganz,  Sarabande,  Op,  24,  No.  1,' 
Fileuse  Pensive,  Op.  10,  No.  3  :  Glinka- 
Balakireff.  L'Alouette  :  D'Alhert,  Scherzo, 
Op.  16,  No.  2;  Liszt,  Sonaty  in  B  minor.! 

Mr.  Cornell  gave  a  recital  here  a  year 
ago  this  month,  when  he  had  ,  the  cour- ' 
age  to  play  Liszt's  variations  on  a  bas- 
so continuo  of  Bach's  cantata. 
"Weinen.  Klagen,"  etc.  An  American. 
Mr.  Cornell  had  been  assisting  Mr. 
-Ganz  in  Europe  as  ,a  teacher  and  had  ' 
already  played  in  cities  of  Europe.  At  ' 
his  first  recital  here  he  made  a  favor-  ' 
able  impression.  It  was  «.  pleasure  to 
hear  a  pianist  that  did  not  force  tone 
in  order  to  ^assure  the  audience  of  his 
strength.  Perhaps  there  was  then  a 
little  too  much  of  self-restraint;  he  Was 
perhaps  too  cool  in  his  expression  of 
emotion.  Not  that -he.  was  dry.  strictly' 
pedagogic,  but  he  seemed  oppressed  by 
the  thought  of:  a  teacher  -standing  near 
him.  anxiou.s  ab"ut  technical  matters,' 
and  by  the  importance  of  the  composers 
whom  he  was  callpd  on  to  interpret. 

Yesterday  the  ir.ost  important  of  the 
unfamiliar  pieces  was  the  cycle  of  Dohn- 
anyi. The  titles  of  the  movements  are: 
Widmung.  Marseh  der  lustigen  Brueder, 
An  Ada  Freund  Victors  JIazurka.  Uiyi 
.Mitternacht,  Morgengrauen,  Tolle 
Gesellschaft.  The  last  title  might  be 
paraphrased  by  the  line  of  Walt  Whit- 
man: "Onward  we  move!  a  gay  gang 
of  blackguards!  with  mirth-sliouting 
music  and  wild  flapping  pennants  of 
joy!"  but  the  music,  alas,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  highly  respectable  party 
of  Germans  fussing  over  an  academic 
question.  "Um  Mitternacht"  reminds 
one  In  spirit  of  Schumann's  "In  der 
Nacht,"  but  it  is  tnore  conventional. 
The  most  original  of  the  pic^-es  are 
".■^n  Ada"  and  "Morgengrauen."  w  hi -I1 
are  truly  poetic.  It  has  been  s'Jid  that 
Dohnanyi  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  Brahms.  In  this  cycle  there  are 
touches  of  Grieg,  also  of  Schumann,  but 
In  the  two  pieces  last  mentioned 
Dohnanyi  himself  has  a  good  deal  to  ' 
say. 

Mr.  Cornell  has  gained  aesthetically 
during  the  year.  His  reading  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  was  untisual.  inter- 
esting, and.  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
i-xaggeration  of  sentiment,  as  in  the 
treatment  of  purely  lyrical  passages,  it 
was  convincingly  romantic,  a  welcome 
(iepartin-p    from   the   intprp--,tntion  too 


ker  Bean  hiiris.?lf.  "Grandma,  the  Demon, 
and  "The  Grca.est  Left-Hand  Pitcher 
the  W  jrld  Has  Ever  Seen."  "Grandma  ' 
received  a  special  reception,  for  she  was 
protrayed  bv  l,iUian  Tyawrenc-e.  long  a 
favorite  with  local  theatre-goers.  It 
may  be  as  well  now  to  say  of  Miss  Law- 
rence that,  while  she  made  an  .ideal 
"Grandma."  it  was  a  sTiame  to  take  her 
out  of  her  age.  ^  it  were,  and  make  her 
look  and  act  vear.s^  older  titan  she  is. 

The  stQi-y  "of  "His  Majesty  Bunker 
Bean"  is  or  should  be  well  known.  If 
not.  let  it  suffice  ror  the  .  while  that 
Blinker,  a  stenographer-,  at  lowly  salary, 
becomes  convinced  through  the  artifice 
of  a  supposed  friend  and  the  machin- 
ations of  a  charlatan  that  he  is  descend- 
ed from  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  em- 
perors. This  enlightenment  gives  him 
new  courage  and  what  mislit  be  termed, 
a  "new  front."  At  any  rate,  in  the  end, 
he  rises  in  the  world,  acquires  courage 
and  confidence,  marries  "the  Flapper," 
who  is  the  forward  daughter'^of  his  boss, 
and  incidentally  corners  a  certain  stock 
so  completely  that  said  boss  finds  it 
advantageous  to  make  him  a  partner. 
Tills  all  happens  because  Bean  buys, 
with  part  of  the  proceeds  of  an  inherit- 
ance from  his  aunt,  a  sawdust  mummy 
supposed  to  represent  a  departed  ances- 
tni-  of  inippi  ial  descent. 

-ri,,  ,        ,i<   itself,  aside  from  its  comic 

  ,!h1  its  laughable  lines,  is  a 

coiii-<J\  characterization  Mr.  Holmes, 
as  Bunker  Bean,  revealed  his  wide  exp-- 
rienee  as  a  farceur.  In  racial  expres- 
sion, pantomime  and  abrupt  transitions 
ffom  pitiable  bashfulness  to  Ins^iuciant 
worldliness  he  showed  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent.  Miss  Shirley,  with  her  spirit, 
her  faithful  obsei-vance  of  the  author's 
novel  use  of  adveilDs  and  her  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  "the  Flapper's"  moods  as 
Mr.  Wilson  imagined  them,  was  splendid. 
It  remains,  then,  to  commend  Mr.  Abbe 
for  a  characterization  which  did  him 
proud,  and  which  not  so  many  years  ago 
would  have  served  to  make  no  less  a 
player  than  William  H.  Crane  a  star  by 
force  of  itself. 

To  overlook  other  players,  less  em- 
ployed, would 'be  unfair.  Mr.  Kelly,  as 
the  baseball  star,  was  far  more  like  the 
real  article  than  many  of  the  "big 
leaguers"  who  have. a  habit  of  taking 
to  the  stage  for  a  winter's  livelihood. 
Mr.  Sherwin's  Balthazar,  the  fake  as- 
(rologist,  made  up  as  a  composite  Shy- 
lock,  Fagin  and  Svengall.  was  a  st-rik- 
ins-  figure  in  two  passing  scenes;  and 

Peters  as  the  Countess,  his  accom- 
was.  suffioiently    attrajctive  to 
■  crage  deeper  pondering  of  spiritual- 
istic values  from  a  materialistic  view- 
point. 

New  York  was  inclined  to  gape  and 
yawn  at  its  "perfectly"  funny  lines  and 
.situations.  Boston  more  than  once  has 
reversed  the  bored  verdict  of  New 
York's  blase  theatregoers. 
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KEITH'S  THEATRE 

I  An  odil  feature  of  th< 
at  B.  F.  Keith  s  Thf  H 
nt  Jnmps  J.  Morton,  loiiK  imil  (aiuiliai- 
ly  known  by  the  excpllcnce  of  his  art 
HB  a  nionoIoRulst  an<i  comedian.  I>o- 
partlnK  from  his  ronular  act.  Mr.  Mor- 
ion Introduces  all  the  acts  on  the  bill. 
Ills  allusions  wore  nlwaya  i>ertlnent 
ind  none  the  less  funny,  and  notwlth- 
s»nndlnK  the  little  time  In  preparation 
for  the  flr.st  day.  there  was  alway." 
the  auRcestlon  of  spontaneity- 

The  big  fe.iture  of  this  weeK's  hill  Is 
the  act  of  rharles  fChlc>  Sale  In  hi? 
f.  A-     offerlnc.     "The     litiral  Sunday 
■      Kenotlt."  The  sketch  Is  a  chanxe 
■inrt  the  number  of  characters  are^ 
!>•  differentiated  and  of  exlrcmelyi 
ijiH  charucterisllcs.    The  comedian 
.1  singularly  expressive  and  mobile} 
.•^nanee    and    there    was  alwaysj 
ity   to   the   character  roprcsenled. 
'  iMth.«.tandlng   the   excellent   bits  of 
Mil  les(|UO. 

Roland  TraveiB  was  seen  as  an  il- 
lusionist. The  act  was  always  interest- 
ins  and  many  new  features  in  slelght-| 
i.f-Mand  and  cabinet  tricks  won  a  quickl 
re.-ipcjnse  irom  the  audience. 

Hermione  Shone  and  a  large  com- 
pany were  seen  In  a  poetic  fantasy. 
"Mary  Ann."  picturing  seven  episodes 
in  t,h'e  life  of  the  title  character.  The 
piece  Is  also  symbolical,  and  Reality 
inj  Poeti-y  are  visualized  in  the  cast 
i;ien  Anders  appeared  as  the  girl.  S!ie 
was  always  In  the  picture,  whether  as 
the  child  in  rompers,  the  girl  graduate, 
the  object  of  man's  adoration,  or  In  the 
more  perfect  maturity  of  married  life. 

One  of  -the  bright  spots  of  the  bill 
was  the  act  of  Al  Gerard  and  Sylvia 
Clark,  a  comely  and  youthful  pair.  In 
"Modern  Vaudeville  Frolics."  The  piece 
is  well  named,  and  the  act  was  a  frolic 
from  start  to  HnLsh.  Miss  Clark,  an 
Irrespresslble  mls.s.  was  always  a  pleas- 
ure In  a  spontaneous  way.  She  dances 
with  a  lightness  and  fleetness  that  at 
once  arrests  the  attention,  and  Mr. 
Gerard,  too,  pleased  in  like  manner. 

Others  on  the  bill  -were  Willa  Holt 
'U'akeficld.  In  a  new  repertoire  of  songs; 
William  L.  Gibson  and  Texa.s  Gulnan 
in  an  automobile  sketch.  "Honk-Honk- 
Maybe":  Flavilla  in  accordion  selec- 
tions, and  the  Clairmont  brothers,  ex- 
perts on  the  revrvN  iQ'-  ladder. 


:  .  r         Km;,-,  l\,U(.,v.ng 
beheaded.    "This."  .says  ' 
■  M  Ruler  of  All  Believers,  I 
18  louiKbi .--  tale,  tomorrow  I  will  icll 
you  a  much  nicer  one." 

Mr.  Schwerley's  little  pieces  are  in- 
tertistini;    as    do.scrlpdve    music.  The 
tlowlns  water  in  "Sclioene  Agnete,"  the 
:nl     jraletv     of     the     snomes,  the 
i.«:h  of  the  stricken  women  of  Nld- 
ochoed    by   the   throbbing   church  | 
i'cll,  the  sen.suoiis  rhythms  of  the  ori- 
ent, the  musir  nf  the  eunuchs'  drums — 
all  this  Is  sharply  characterize<l.  Mr. 
Schwerely     played     with  consumnate 
."kill    and   prevailing   beauty    of  tune. 
His   accompaniments   were    played  by 
Miss  Marguerite  Gilmans  on  the  harp, 
which    Mr.    Schwerlcy    prefers    to  tiio 
organ,  harpsichord  or  piano. 

Jliss  Lott  has  been  heard  here  before. 
Her  type  of  entertainment  is  best  suited 
to  the  salon.  She  was  imaginative  and 
atilmated  In  recitations,  but  Carpenter'* 
songs  are  for  a  skilled  singer. 

There  was  a  large  and  friendly  audi- 
ence. 

PIANIST  AND  VIOLINIST 

PLAY  IN  STEINERT  HALL 

Miss  Kdilli  Thonip.'iOii,  pianist,  and 
Julius  Theodorowicz,  viplinlst,  gave  a  re- 
cital at  Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  LeHen.  Sona- 
ta; Chopin.  Three  Prelude^,  Scherzo. 
B  minor;  Saint-Saens,  Havanalse;  Beet- 
hoven,' Sonata  (Kreutzer).  Arthur  Find- 
ler  was  the  accompanist. 

Leken's  Sonata  was  first  played  here 
in  1902  by  Karl  Ondricek  and  Miss  Alice 
Cumminga.  It  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Knelsel  and  Mme.  Sznmowska.  Miss 
Thompson,  with  Nicolai  Sokoloff,  played 
the  piece  in  December,  lOlO. 

Those  who  regretted  Mr.  Kreisler's 
change  in  program  when  he  substituted 
Cesar    Franck's    beautiful    Sonata    for  [ 


>'bljs.->l    u,    lA-iMMl'    .\lanu..iiiu:'  .• 

the  end  he  added  to  the  program. 


Mi.ss  Rosalie  Miller,  dramatic  soprano 
gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall,  yesin 
<1ay   afternoon.     Richard    Epstiln  wa.- 
tho  accompanist.    The  program  was 
follows:    l.ully.    Iv'Hcro   que  j'altends: 
Marais.    SI    j'etais    petit   oiseau;  Ua- 
rneau.     T,e     Oiillon;     Gaveaux.  Dieui 
d'Isra<'l;   Brahms.  Von  ewlger  Liebe  r.i 
Maedchenlled:   Marx.   I'nd  gestern  h:.  i 
er  rnir  Rosen  Gcbracht;   Grieg,  Lock- 
weise.  Liehte  Nacht,  Mein  .Sinn;  Qu.ui 
Wolf-Ferrari.  Un  verde  praticello,  yuiin- 
do   ti   vidl,    .Sla   benedetto.   O   sniard  i  :  | 
t>ebus.''y.     f,es     Cloches:     ,Saint-Saen.s.  ; 
l-a.   Solitaire;    I,a    Forge.    When  Yoiirj 
Dear    PTands;    Foote,    The  Nightingale 
Has  a  I^yre  of  Gold.  I 

Miss  Miller  studied  the  violin  wit!i 
Sevclk  in  Vienna  for  four  years.  M 
siclans  advised  her  to  take  singing  i 
sons,  for  they  were  sure  that  her  voi 
warranted  the  change.    Following  then 
advice  she  .studied  in  Vienna.   Berlin,  ! 
Munich  and  Paris.  ( 
Yesterday  she  .sang  here  for  the  rir.'--t  i 
time.    She  calls  herself  a  dramatic  so-  : 
prano.  but  it  .seems  that  hei-  voice  is  I 
really  a  mezzo-sbprano.   The  lower  and  I 
middle  tones  are  of  rich  and  beautiful 
quality.   The  upper  part  of  her  voice  i.s 
less  -valuable.    In  forte  passages  it  is  I 
shrill  and  without  body.   And  the  voic- 
es a  whole  is  more  agreeable  in  pur'-l 
lyrteal  moments,  in  sustained  songs,  ii 
the  e.xpresslon  of  tender  or  contenipl  i 
tive  moods,  than  in  music  that  demands  \ 
forcible  expression.    When  she  would  | 
be  most  dramatic,  she  Is  the  least  in-  | 
teresting.  The  edged  tones  war  against  | 
the  evidently  praiseworthy  intention  of  ' 
the  singer  ,-is  an  interpreter. 

The  program  was  unconventional, 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  reminded  of  lir 
early  French  opera  composers.  The  song 
by  Marais  was  sung  with  appropriate 
Ilghtne.^s.  In  the  group  of  German 
songs  as  in  the  French  group  Miss 
Miller  showed  aesthetic  intelligence,  a 
comprehension  of  the  poetic  contents. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  the  songs  in 


the  Kreutzer  of  Beethoven  at  his  recent!  Qerman  as  interpreted'  by  her.  were 
concert  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  j  Brahms'  Maedeheplled  and  the  song  of 


hearing  this  famous  work  last  evemng. 

Miss  Thompson's  playing  is  well 
known  in  Boston.  It  is  vigorous,  clean 
cut.  She  is  often  brilliant,  and  at  times 
displays  an  agreeable  and  feminine  deli- 
cacy in  the  treatment  of  lighter  pas- 
sages. Mr.  Theodorowicz  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  is  a  well  schooled 
violinst  with  an  agreeable  tone. 

There  was  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
au(li"ni"e. 


Marx,  which  so  pleased  the  audience 
friendly   throughout,    that   it    was  re- 
peated.    The  songs  of  Grieg  are  not 
among  his  best  and  the  singer  did  not 
make  the  he.urer  forget  it. 
Mr.  Epstein  accompanied  delightfully. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE^  


MR.SCHWERLEY  TWO  SOGERS 


Miss  Gladys  Lott,  in  songs  and  sket<  lies 
of  child  life,  and  Mr.  Paul  SchwerU  y. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Arthur  Alexander,  tenor,  gave  his  first  | 
who  played  his  own  compositions  for  Uie    recital  in  Boston  last  evening  in  Jordan  1 

Hall.  His  program  was  as  follow.s: 
Giordani,  Caro  mio  ben;  Bononcini,  Deli 
plu  a  me  non  v'Ascondete;  Old  French,  j 
Air  gai;  Carissimi,  Vittoria;  Schumann,  j 
Dlchterliebe;  Duparc,  Chanson  Triste;  , 
Debussy.  Romance,  Les  Cloches,  Mando-  | 
line,  Chevaux  de  Bois;  Wider,  Le  j 
Plongeur. 

Mr.  Alexander  has  sung  sutcessfuHy 
in  European  cities.  Sojourning  in  P^ris 
'  he  taught  there.  At  present  his  home 
'  Is  in  New  York. 


viola  d'amore.  appeared  at  Steinert  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Schwerley,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
lias  made  his  instrument  peculiarly  hisi 
own.  He  has  rebuilt  it,  mastered  Its 
difficult  technic  and  composed  remark- 
able pieces  which  reveal  its  possibilities 
in  a  most  effective  manner.  His  efforts 
have  lieen  recognized  and  highly  praised 
by  Dr.  Muck. 

Hector  Berlioz  lauded  the  merits  of 
the  viola  d'amore  and  urged  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  into  the  mod- 
ern orchestra.  The  instrument  has  been 
.su''cessfully  employed  by  several  19tli 
eentury  comi'osers,  notably  by  Meyer- 
beer In  "The  Huguenots." 

Paul  Koecher,  the-  Bohemian  who 
Joined  the  Order  of  the  Friars  of  Mercy 
at  Prague,  was  a  master  of  the  instru- 
ment, for  which  he  wrote  several  con- 
certos. .\ntonlo  Tonelli  of  Capri,  among 
the  first  to  make  the  violoncello  popular, 
displayed  equal  proHcieney.  The  viola 
d'amore  is  effectively  used  by  Mr.  Loef- 
'  fler  In  his  "Mort  de  Tintagiles." 

Mr.  Schwierley's  pieces  pla.ved  by  him! 
■•■rday  were  "The  Gnomes."  "Schoene 
lute,"  "Lullaby,"  "Humore.^que,"  "Tho! 
\\  ivrs  of  Xidden."    "An  Arabian  Xlght."  [ 
"The  Mill."  "Little  Variations.    Four- of  i 
I  these  h.-^ve  accompanying  program  notes 
I  — "Beautiful  Agnete"  was  inspired  by  the. 
poem   of  Agnes   Miegel.     The   English  i 
version  is  by  Paul  W.  Hoffmann.  Sir; 
I'lrich's  widow,  praying  in  church,  hears  I 
her    daughter's    voice    complaining  inl 
tlie  church>ard.     Married  to  the  mud- 
1  !L-k,  watersprite  she  can  approach  the 


I  word  (Hill  f  ly  dropped  u- 
about  the  time  this  Hp 
later,  left  school  to  join  lus 
sea  again.    There  was  one  expression 
we  did  trace  to  this  new  schoolboy 
life;  for  .some  time  we  used  to  worl^ 
It  around  our  own  palate  and  lips  like  -i 
choice  morsel.    It  was  this;    '.My  fatlici 
Is  building  a  H-ell  on  the  H-cnd  of  hi.s 
'ouse.'   We  have  some  considerable  Eng- 
lish In  oui'  own  blood,  but  a  Mayflowoi 
vein  of  blood  from  our  mother's  side  o 
the  house  kepi  the  'H'  in  our  enuiicia 
tlon  under  control." 

Our  explanation  of  "dobby"  would  not 
siiiil  Ml.  I*.  J.  o'Daly  of  Boston.  11< 
writes;  "The  word  'darb.v  is  an  angh  - 
cized  form  of  ■Diarniaid.'  a  man's  naiiK- 
in  the  Irish  langtiage;  and.  etymolog- 
Ically  explained.  It  means  a  'god  oi 
arms.'  " 


For  "Sassafras." 

As  the  W  Ol  id  Wags: 

I  presume  th'at  "Sassafras"  lias  i-i 
peatedly  noticed  how  many  staid  clli 
zens  of  this  town  have  had  their  mu.- 
taches  trimmed  to  conform  to  that  of  .i 
certain  person  who  nightly  appears  "in 
per.sona"  upon  a  thousand  screens  .ill 
over  the  land. 

What  we  really-  need  is  a  telephilo- 
osculatophonc  for  world  peace. 

Boston.  E.  D.  S. 


'•ne  hut  once  in  seven  years.     Sh«  , 
not   enter    the   church,   but    begs  i 
the  door  be  opened.  .  Her  wish  is 
ted    and    during    the    High    Mass  \ 
mt  water  dances  in  the  holy  candle-  ' 
■  before  the  door.  \ 
!ie  gnomes  dance  at  midnight  in  the 
'is.  first  quietly,  then  merrily  until 
cock  crows.    Then  they  are  away. 
The   people   oC   Nidden   are  stricken 
h  tho  plague.    Only  seven  wives  re-  j 
in.    Tliese  seek  a  welcome  death  on  1 

■  dune.  j 
1  laroun-al-Raschid     wandering  with 
s    Grand    Vizer    through    the  dark 

eets  of  Bagdad  hears  a  f:irl  singing. 

■  -  is  a  e;iptive  princess  forced  to  dance 
fore  her  conqueror.  The  King  im- 
i=;ons  her  ciaptor.    She  is  taken  to  the 


I  i  His  voice  is  not  a  sensuous  one.  nnr 
I  is  It  of  true  tenor  quality.  It  might  br- 
descrlbed  as  a  baritone-tenor.  The  voiro 
might  be  brought  forward  to  adv-intaef; 
■l^ist  evening  some  of  the  tones  were 
'decidedly  throaty. 

i.    In  the  first  group  Mr.  Alexander  di."- 
'appointed  the  hearer.    Glordanl's  nob!- 
song  was  sung  restlessly  and  with  tn.i  ; 
\  evident  a  wish  to  make  effect.    The  pace 
was    too    fast;    the   simplicity    of  the 
melody  vanished.    Nor  was  the  singing: 
of  the  other  songs  of  the  group  note  -  [ 
worthy,  except   as  showing  fluency   in  1 
-  florid  passages. 

I  Mr.  .Mexander  accompanied  himself,  j 
Others  have  done  this  before  him.  As  i  . 
rule,  the  singer  thereby  suffers,  especial- 
ly In  a  large  hall.  Mr.  Alexander  oft-^n 
covered  his  voice  in  the  first  group,  ami 
used  undue  force  in  "Mandoline"  an^i 
•  "Le  Plongeur.'  It  was  hard  to  realize 
that  the  player  of  these  accompaniments 
was  the  pianist  who  interpreted  Scli'i- 
mann's  music  so  poetically. 

His    interpretation    of    "Dichterllebe  ' 
was   admirable   in   t"he  yariety   of  ex- ' 
•pression.    in    the    fine    appreciation    of ' 
Heine's  verses,  in  the  masterly  use  of 
■the  voice  in  giving  color  to  this  or  th  a 
phrase,   in  the  comprehension  of  e:H  ii 
song  as  a  whole  and  as  an  integral  p^j  '  t 
of  the  cycle.    If  any  exception  were  to 
be  taken   to  Mr.   Alexander's  readiim. 
it  would  be  to  his  delivery  of  "Ich  grolie, 
nicht."  m  which  he  forced  tone.  Mr. 
Alexander  w.as  succesfliMl  In   .his:  !.e 
established  the  necessa^fc  Intimacy  iTt- 
1    twcen    singer   .and    hea^ft.     It    is  n-il 
every  one  tliat  can  brin^|bout  this  ir.- 
timate  relationship  in  Jorttin  Hail.  Anfij 
„in    making    dramatic    c'ltra.sts.  -Mr 
1    Alexander  did  not  forget  to  be  lyrical 
I",    Other  .songs  gave  pleasure.    The  ren 


Rec-ompoi^ed  with  the  aid  of  exceptional  faH^[ 
for  tlie  qtnei-a  liBve  left  no  trace,  history 
always  false;  and  always  P^«.^*°')f"<;i„/"  ,,1 
Pitccptionai    facts  aie_  always   evil  doings  oij 
Qien  or  nature. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  Error. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.Many  things  have  been  said  by 
accomplished  musician,  Hellenist. 
I  Austrian  patriot.  Mr.  Kreisler  m 
Interview  publi.-<hed  in  the  last  Sunda>  s\ 
Herald,  which  no  one  has  reason  to  le 
sent,  even  when  he  speaks  his  admir; 
,  tlon  for  the  kind-heartedness  of  ll>-- 
late  ■•Emperor  of.  Gallows."  but  to  on-- 
statement  I  must  object  and  that  i.- 
where  he  says  that  not  on  Austria.  Dn 
on  Russia,  falls  the  responsibility  ol, 
starting  the  gigantic  confiict. 

Evidently  he  allows  his  nationai| 
astigmatism  to  distort  the  vision  o£  thej 
real  truth.  ,  ^ 

Shall  1  repeat  here  what  has  been| 
printed  thousands  of  times  in  regard  to, 
the  long  and'pertinacious  military  pre- 
paration of  Germany  to  the  Teutonic 
dreams  of  world  hegemony  and  middle 
European  polypoid  empire  with  a  ion, 
arm  stretched  into  Asia,  to  attempt 
made  by  Austria  and  checked  by  Italy 
to  start  the  war  in  1913.  to  the  shame- 
ful ullimatum  to  Serbia,  followed  b>  the 
rejection  of  her  self-humili:iling  reply  . 

I  will  not  do  it  because  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  would  make  my  dear  col- 
league recede  from  his  conviction.  He 
Is  one  of  the  many  thousand  Austrian 
or  German  patriots  who  have  been 
caught  by  •  the  pan-germanie  cyclorie 
which  Is  drenching  Europe  with  blood. 

Mav  the  final  issue  of  the  cataclysimic 
struggle  and  the  unfathomable  ruin 
which  ,the  imperialistic  folly  is  causing, 
to  the  world,  unveil  the  eyes  of  the  hu- 
man family,  so  that  the  sweet  sentiment 
of  brotherhood  may  triumph  over  ine 
deadly  "kultur"  and  rekindle  the 
sacred  flame  of  human  right  and  l'';erty. 

CARLO  BUONAMICI. 
Boston.  Dec.  4. 


"At  nTht.-  Eunuchs  play  upon  U^^^i"^  °'  T^rffJ-'^'^l'^ 
r  oriental  drums.    The  prisoner  cries  ffl  Poetical,  and  "Cheraux  de  Bois  wasj 


•error.  The  cirl  st---!'.-;  U 
King's  pillow. 


from 
id 


I  sung  with  Irresistible  spirit. 


The  Last  of  "Darby." 

I  Dr.  Briry  of  Bath,  Me.,  asked  some 
I  time  ago  the  meaning  of  the  word 
l"darbv,"  which  one  schoolboy  would 
Ihrow"  al  another  when  the  latter  had 
asked  a  question  that  .yemea  superfiu- 
ous  or  foolish.  We  suggested  that 
■"darby"  might  be  a  corruption  ol 
"dobbv."  an  English  provincial  word 
meaning  a  booby,  simpleton,  dunce.  Dr. 
Brirv  In  reply,  w'rites:  "How  just  one 
word  will  often  turn  the  key  and  open 
Ibe  door  of  some  chamber  of  memory, 
and  what  incidents  and  events  the- 
mind's  c\e  sees  over  again  framed  and 
adorning  the  mental  walls!  U  ith  the 
appearance  of  this  word-singularly  we 
did  not  associate  the  two— there  came  to 
join  our  school  ;i  boy  whose  father,  an 
English  sea  captain,  had  just  bought  a 
|near-bv  house  at  Bath,  and  the  1'->"J'I> 
pvc  to  In  e  on  shore  for  a  while.  That 


Timeo  Daneos. 

That    resounding    terniinalion    lo  s-- 
many  Greek  statesmen's  names,  "opon 
los."  Is  merely  one  of  the  many  Grei 
equivalents  of  our  "son."   The  freqiienc 
of  the  ending,  varied  by  "ides."  "akos. 
IT  "akes.  pjints  to  an  emergency.  }'i 
I  ■  the  Turkish  (lomination   was  d. 
oyed  the  non-aristocratic  section  <- 
till  Greeks  had  no  surname.^,  and  the.-- 
had  to  'ne  found  quickly  along  the  line 
of  our  Robinsons  iind  Hendersons.  Otlic 
ways  of  creating  Greek  surnames  we- - 
tried.   Thus.  "Metaxas"  will  have  had  .-i 
father  or  grandfather  who  wove  s!l).: 
while  "Petalas"  will  turnish  tlie  sui- 
name  of  a  man  whose  fathc-i-  was 
blacksmith,    but   had    no    n.-ttne  othei 

\  than  plain  Socrates.    Higher  in  the  so- 

,  cial  scale  families  were  known  by  th<'ir 
descent,  .-is  in  the  cise  of  the  Venezeloi. 

•  wh<f  came  centuries  ago  from  Venice. 

I  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

iMME.  YVETTE  GUILBER 
i    PLEASES  LARGE  AUDIENCE 

Gives'  Matinee  Performance  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre.  ' 

Mme.  Yvctte  Guilbert  pleased  a  large 
audience  at  the  -Wilbur  Theatre  yester- 
day afternoon  Ijy  hei  art  as  a  diseuse. 
As  at  her  performances  last  year  she 
was  assisted  by  Emily  Grosser,  violinist, 
who  played  pieces  by  Vivaldi.  Schubcrt- 
■V^'ilhelmJ,  Beethoven-Kreisler.  Leclair 
and  Sarasate.  Gustavo  Ferrari,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  harmonization 
of  the  musical  themes  used  by  Mme. 
Guilbert.  was  the  pianist. 

The  intimacy  of  the  theatre  proviijed 
a  charming  setting  lor  J|me.  Guilbert. 
The  program  differed  in  certain  re- 
spects from  those  presented  last  year. 
The  first  songs  were  sung  by  noble 
-<Vimes  of  the  12th  century  as  they  sat 
embroidering  or  at  their  tapestry. 
"Belle  Doette"  served  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  later  "Malbrough  s'en  vat 
en  guerre."  This  lady  remained  true  to 
her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  entered  a 
cloister  and  foilnded  a  church  In  his 
memory.  In  '"Pourquot  me  bat  mon 
mari."  a'  wife  wonders  at  her  husband's 
persistence  in  striking  her,  for,  though 
she  has  a  lover,  she  can  see  no  cause 
tor  his  rage.  Belle  Ysabeau's  old  hus- 
band, seeing  her  with  her  lover,  dies 
of  anger,  to  the  Joy  of  the  young  peo- 
ple. ■■ 

Anatole  France,  searching  for  mate- 
rial for  his  "Life  of  Jeanne  D'Arc," 
found  two  legends  hitherto  unknown 
written  by  Martial  Dauvergiie,  a  poet 
follower  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  The 
first  describes  her  reception  by  Charles 
111.;  the  second,  her  death. 

VLe  Franc-Archer."  "Le  Blasme  des 
Femmes,"  a  satire  on  women  by  Jacques 
Daniicns;  "L'Ennui,"  by  the  Monk  of 
Montaudon,  mediaeval  satires  and 
"Mariez  moi  ma  mere  La!  I>a!"  and 
"Le  Temps  d'Aimer,"  were  among  the 
imost  amusing  iiumbei's  on  the  program. 

Mme.  Guilbert  delighted  as  of  old  by 
her  skill   in   characterization,   her  wit, 
her   malice,   her   gaiety,   her  exquisite 
diction.    She  was  sympathetic  and  con- 
vincing in  two  modern  songs,  Enfancf ' 
by  Francis  Jammes  and  "l>i  Priere 
Fiemmes,"  a  translation  of  Fiona 
"Cleod's  extraordinary  ,joem.    The  in' 
■  eal  settings  of  these  were  by  Mr.  1 
ra*     Mme.   Guilbs-rt's  costumes  v 
gorgcous  in  colorings,  rich   in  text 
charming  in  oeslgii.    Her  comment.- 
'explanations   as   usual  excited,  am 
t  -anient  and  gave  pleasure. 

She  will  give  a  second  and  last  n 


He 


uuL  to  be  foiiii'l."  AI.iN-  I  be  all.jw.jd  ti 
point  out  that  "Varsity,  .  .  .  Also  'var 
sity.     (Colloquial  abbreviation  of  Uni 


1  A  1/  U  I  W  ■  I  I  i  ^  f^rsity-    Cf.  the  Inte  ITth  oentuiy  forrr 

SM  1%  ll  I  >1      WVliiilj  I  I  Versity.)"  is  duly  recorded  and  is  sup- 

*!^***r*V  .  '  i  ported  by  extracts  dated  lS-16,  1872  anc 

Served  Him  Well  —  Witek- 
Malkin  Trio  Heard  at  Jordan 
Hall  in  the  Evening. 


By    PHILIP  HALE. 

George  Harris.  Jr..  tenor,  gave  a  son 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert'| 
Hall.    William  Reddick  was  the  accom-  p 
panist.    The  program  was  as  follows: 
Gluciv,  recitartive  and    aria.    "Unls    de  j 
la  plus  ten'dre  enfance."  from  "Iphlgenie 
en  Tauride;"    French   Folk  Song,  J'ai  i 
tin  long  voyage  a  faire.  Wolf-Ferrari,  i 
Angiolo  dellcato,  Quando  tl  vidi;  Lalo. 
Marine;  H.  Wolf.  Gesegnet  sie,  Hoftaer- 
tig  seid  ihr.   O  waer'   deln  Haus,   Du  j 
denkst  mit  einem  Paedchen;  Br^ms  ' 
In  WaldeselnsaiiJkelt.  Wehe  so  wlUst 
du  mich  Wieder;  Rummel,  the  Bltter- 
ne.'^s  of  Love;  County  Derry.  the  Light 
of  the  Moon,  Norah  O'Neale;  Kerno- 
chan.  Lilacs,  We  Two  Together;  Rach- 
maninoff  God  Took  All  From  Me,  She 
Is  Lovelv  as  the  Noon,  The  Open  Grave. 
Memories,  Night  and  We  Alone  (In  Rus- 
sian!. .  _ 
This  was  an  agreeable  concert.  The 
program  was  well  chosen.    Several  of 
the  songs  were  unfamiliar  and  interest- 
ing to  hear,  although  they  were  of  high 
and  low  degree.    Rummel's  song.  deliD- 

eratelv  contrived  is  nevertheless  eftec-        ^  ^ 

tive.     Herbert    Hughes's    arrangement    1  Cambridge  problem.   It  was  not  neces 


1888': 

1(1  "Can  any  one."  you  ask.  "tell  when 
i  I  the  term  varsity  was  first  applied  to  a 
i  I  Harvai-d  crew  or  ball  nine""  It  was 
'  I  I  '-rfainly  well  known  there  between  1878 
il  iHirl  i,S82.  as  I  recall  the  words  of  a  song 
j  ■  '  ten  for  some  college  theatricals  in 
■  ,j  \  'y  \.  running  ri.s  follows; 

T  can't  comprehend,  can  you? 
I  don't  iinder5!tancl.  do  you? 
How  our    vai'sity  nine 
^-  Is  playing-  so  fine. 

I  can't  comprehend,  can  you? 

My  recollection  as  to  the  use  of  the 
term  is  confirmed  by  a  glance  ^througji 
some  Harvard  magazines.  Thus  in  an 
account  of  "The  Harvard  Crew  of  1880." 
printed  in  the  Harvard  Register  for  June, 
:8S0  (I.  126), .Col.  William  A.  Bancroft 
said:  "Four  meinbe'S  from  the  junior 
class  (1881)  .  .  .  have  rowed  in  their 
class  races,  until  gaining  places  on  the  J 
'varsity."  .  | 

You  further  said:'  "In  England,  where : 
a  varsity  crew  is  made  up  from  various 
colleges  in  the  university,  the  temn  has  I 
significance.   At   Harvard  or  Yale  the 
importation  was  an  affectation."   If  you  ■ 
are  referring  merely  to  the  abbreviation  ! 
"varsit.v."  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree! 
with  you  that  it  was  both  an  importa-  I 
tion  and  an  affectation.    But  there  is 
reason  for  thinking  that  "university."  in, 
the  same  sense,  arose  here  out  of  local ' 
conditions,  and  certainly  there  was  ur- 
gent  need    lor   some    such    term.  For' 
Harvarfi   and   Yale   had  a  problem  to! 
solve  very  similar  to  the  Oxford  and  j 


juiii   Newman   u.-^s  I'.ie 


as  follows: 


panist.  The  program 
Mozarl,  Rondo;  Vivaldi-Nachez,  Con- 
certo In  A  minor;  Bach,  Chaconne; 
Ranchmanlnoff,  Romance;  Grainger, 
Molly  on  the  Shore;  Kolar,  Humor- 
esque;  Gardner,  From  the  Canebr^ke;  ] 
Hubay,  Zephyr;  Cyril  Scott;  Negro  air 
and  dance;  Brahms,  Hungarian  Dance.} 

Mr.  Gardner  as  a  young  boy  played  [ 
here  In  private  houses,  where  his  talent  ' 
was  quickly  recognized.  He  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  studied  with  Mr. 
Kneisel.  When  he  was  heard  again  in 
Boston  he  came  assisting  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  or  as  the  second  violin  of  that 
Quartet,  replacing  Mr.  Lett  when  he 
was  in  Germany  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war. 

Yesterday  ha  gave  every  evidence  or 
sound  training.  Perhaps  his  perform- 
ance -was  on  the  whole  too  conserva- 
tive. One  would  haVe  liked  a  little 
move  electricity,  a  little  more  abandon 
in  the  interpretation.  Mr.  Gardner  has 
a  well  and  uniformly  developed  tech- 
nic. He  is  careful  in  matters  of  the 
law.  but  in  his  performance  there  was 
little  suggestion  of  individuality.  His 
reading  of  Bach's  Chaconne  was  sane 
and  orthodox,  but  the  Chaconne  is  only 
for  interpreters  that  are  recreators  asl 
ilr.  Ysaye  or  Mr.  Thibaud.  In  too 
careful  hands  it  is  only  a  set  of  vari- 
ations, an  excellent  exercise  In  pains- 
taking students.  In  the  beautiful  Largo 
of  Vivaldi's  concerto,  Mr.  Gardner  | 
showed  not  only  taste;  there  was  emo- j 
tlonal  quality. 
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of  "The  Light  of  the  Moon"  is  better 
than  that  of  "Norah  O'Neale."  The  ac- 
companiment of  the  latter  is  sophisti- 
cated and  not  in  keeping  with  the  sirnple 
beautv  of  the  melody,  whereas  in  ''The 
Light  of  the  Moon,"  the  Irish  spirit  Is 
delicatelv  accentuated.  Kernochan  s 
setting  of  "We  two  together"  is  curious- 
ly incongruous.  Whitman's  lines  are 
the  song  of  two  little  birds.  Kernochan  s 
mu.sic  might  be  shouted  by  Siegfried  or 
Samson.  Brahms'  "Wehe,  so  willst  du 
mich  Wieder"  is  hardly  worth  while. 
Anv  program,  however,  that  cohtams 
the  noble  air  of  Gluck,  the  poetic  song 
of  Lalo,  the  Tuscan  .songs  of  'Wolf- 
Ferrarl  and  Wolfs  "Gesegnet.  sie"  and 
"O  waer'  dein  Haus"  is  welcome. 

Mr.    Harris    has    sung    here  several 
times.   His  voice  is  so  well  known  that 
t  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it.  Yester- 
day, although  he  was  suffering  from  a 
cold    his  voice  served  him  well  in  m- 
eipi-etation.   He  is  an  luVHiKcnt  singer. 
who.se  brains  do  not  forliN  him  to  be 
emotional,  but  keep  him  from  sentimeu- 
tali-sm  and  prettiness.    No  doubt  each 
song  sung  ve.sterday  had  been  careful- 
ly studied-  but  there  was  spontaneity  ol 
mterpretation,    withaut    suggestion  ol 
nxious  thought.    The  clearness  ot  Mr. 
lai-ns's  enunciation  adueu  to  inc  plcas- 
le  of  the  asttm:r.  Mr.  lieUaick  accom- 
anied  musically. 

The    VVitek-'iMalkiu    trio     (Mrs.  Vita 
Mlek.  pianist;  Anion  VVitek,  violinist, 
,,U  Joseph  Malkin.  'cellisl)  gave  a  cou- 
rt last  lugnl  m  jurdo.n  Hall.    The  pru- 
,  am  wt^s  aa  loliows ;     tjchuberi.  Trio, 
L;  rtal  major.  Up.      ;  Keser,  bonata  lor 
fiauo  and   Violin,  K  muior.  Up.   li'i  . 
Tschaikowsky,  Trio,  A  minor.  Op.  50. 

Kegers  Sonata  was  played  here  for 
the  lirst  nine.  There  is  an  old,  shop- 
Worn  formula,  dear  to  icviewers  of  by- 
KOiio  \tars:  '•It  is  impossible  to  juage 
ot  the  Vvork.  after  one  hearing."  The 
inseiuon  ot  this  sentence  savcu  ume  ana 
thoutiiit  and  did  not  injure  ihe  ieehn».-i 
o£  III.;  pUiyeis.  The  composer  read  IJie 
senlciK-e  as  a  coinpHnu  lU. 
forimila  is  now  oosolcie. 
must  be  said  or  the  reviewer  will  be 
accu.-iMi  of  having  been  overcome  b;)' 
strong  waleis  or  ol  sleeping  in  his  seal. 

The  sonata  as  a  whole  is  eminently 
Regtri.sh;  that  is  to  sa.V,  elaboiaiely 
worked,  uintalizing,  long  drawn  oi.t. 
with  many  futile  or  ugly  pages,  ami 
heru  and  there  moasuies  of  genuim- 
beauty  in  a  contemplative,-  bioodins 
spirit.  'J'he  lirst  movement  is  restless, 
snarled,  twisted  beyond  'endurance.  The 
scher/.o  has  piiiuaiit  moments.  The 
uUagio  IS  soleuiiily  dull,  liul  in  the  last 
movement  there  are  traces  of  the  bel- 
ter l;>  yer,  the  Keger  who,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  recogniiied  the  dictum  ot  Mo- 
zart Ihut  music  must  sound.  The  end 
ihis  movement  is  quietly  beauti- 
ful. Nietzsciie.  hearing  me  sonata, 
might  have  repeated  his  i-emarn  about 
(idem  German  music:  "It  is  necessary 
10  Medilerraneanize  it 

The    program    was   too   long.  Schu- 
bert 
I 


But  this 
Something; 


I  sary  in  this  country  to  distinguish  be-  i 
.jtween  the  university  and  the  "colleges"! 
'  I  which  c9mposed  it.  for  sucFi  a  system  \ 
i  nowhere  existed  here.   But  it  w.as  nec- 1 
J  essary   to  distinguish  between  a'  crew ' 
I  or  a  nine  or  an  eleven  which   repre- , 
I  sented  the  college  as  a  whole  and  the 
I  class  crews  or  nines  or  elevens.  How 
i  could  this  be  done  except  by  calling  the  I 
I  crew  or  team  representing  the  college-' 
I  as  a  whole   the  "miiversity"  crew  or  I 
:' nine  or  eleven?   At  all  events,  the  word  i 
I  university  has  been  so  used  at  T-Iarvara  | 
i  for  somewhere  like  60  years.   Thus  we 
find     references    to     "The  University 
Nine"  in  the  Harvard  Advocate  of  June 
2:'..   1ST6   (XX..   116)     to  the  "University 
Race"  .and   the    'Freshman    Race"  at 
Saratoga  in  the  same  magazine  of  Oct. 
■1,  187.5  .(XX..  5).    In  the  number  for  June 
9,    1S71.    u-e  read:    "We  see  nc  reason 
why    on  the  same  ground,  those  men 
who  play  on  the  University  Nine  should 
not  bo  prohibited  from  playing  on  the 
class  Nines"  (xi.,  137).    In  the  issue  of 
May  6.  tS.O,  it  was  said  that  "the  most  ac- 
tive plaj  ers.of  course,  are  the  University 
and  Freshman  Nines"  (ix.,88).  And  in  the 
issue  of  Api-il  30.  1869,  it  was  stated  that 
"last  year  at  this  time,  when  the  mate- 
lial  of  our  splendid  University  crew  o# 
'68  was  all  on  hand  and  available,"  etc. 
(vii.,  89).  Finally,  a  passage  in  the  Hai-- 
vaid  Magazine  for  July,  1857,  reads:  "On 
the  1.3th  of  June  occurred  the  Beacon 
cup  regatta.  From  Boston  were  entered 
the  six-oared  gigs  Union  and  Urania; 
from  Cambridge,  the  I'niversity  eight, 
the  Harvard,  and  the  six-oared  gigs  be- 
longing to  the  Oneida.  Camilla,  Lotus 
and  Bonetta  clubs"  (iii.,  264).    An  article 
in  the  issue  for  April,  1857  (iii.,  139),  men- 
tions   about    a    dozen    different  crews 
among  the  students— the  Harvard,  which 
comprised  the  university  eight,  the  seni- 
ors, juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen, 
and  the  Orion,  Camilla,  Lotus,  Ariel  and 
Bonetta  clubs,  etc. 

Though  the  word  university  was  not 
legally  applied  .to  any  American  col- 
lege until  late  in  the  18th  century,  yet 
rit  had  been  in  colloquial  use  for  over  a 
century  previous;  and  it  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  the  terms  "university  crew," 
"university  nine,"  etc..  arose  in  this, 
country  and  were  not  an  importation! 
from  England.  But  however  that  may 
ibe.  some  single  word  is  essential,  anil 
(what  better  one  can  be  suggested  than 
juniversity?  ^ 
\  Boston,  Dec.  X. 

MME.  LEGINSKA  GIVES  i- 
RECITAL  OF  CHOPIN  MUSIC 

Uncommonly     Fine  Performance 

Witnessed  in  Jordan  Hall.        ;  . 

Mme.  Ethel  Leginska  •  gave  a  piano  i*^; 
recital  of  Chopin's  music  at  Jordan  ^ 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pieces 
were  as  follows:  Ballade  in  G  minor, 
op.  23.  Bolero,  op.  19;  18  Preludes,  op. 
28:  Sonata  in  B-flat  minor,  op.  35;  Four 
Etudes. 

Mme.    Leginska's,  playing   is  always 


As  the  World  Wao"? 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


For  the  Anthology. 

j  Mr.  Charles  Wilcox  of  Naiiagansett 
sends  us  a  hair-raising  poem  for  our 

'"Anthology  of  the  Gallows."  It  is  en- 
titled: 

THE  DEATH  WATCH. 
Their  bair  is  clammy  and  dank, 

Tbcy've  risen  outer  tbe  sea.  , 
Them  that  walked  the  piank 

Are  keepin'  deaJU  watch  witJi  nic. 

I  uster  lore  to  see  'cm  sink. 

An'  -vvatch  the  bubbles  rise; 
It  was  to  me  both  meat  an'  drink 
■To  hear  their  dyin'  cries. 

There's  no  life  like  a  Pirate's  Is  . 

For  jolly  sport  an'  fim. 
But  tomorrow  when  the  sun  Is  rlz 

Bill  Bones'  career  is  run. 

I'H_  never  scuttle  another  ship. 

Nor  sack  another  town; 
My  anchor's  -h'eighed  for  the  last  long  trip 

An'  the  wind  is  going  down. 

The  happy  time  comes  back  to  m« 

Wlien  I  sailed  the  Bonnie  Belle, 
The  fastest  ship  upon  the  sea. 

An'  a  little  floatih"  hell! 

I  minds  my  old  time  crew,  \ 

•Tolly  cot  throats  was  they. 
Sturdy,  an'  staunch  an'  true. 

Brave  lads  of  the  waterwa.v. 

t  was  a  terror  to  merchantmen 

Down  there  in  Carrlbee; 
They  shook  in  their  boots  an'  turned  paie  when 

Any  one  mentioned  me.  j 

AU  of  the  souls  I  sent  to  hell 

In  the  happy  days  of  old 
Are  watching  with  me  in  my  cell. 

All  clammy,  an',  damp,  au'  cold. 

It  does  me  eond  (o  see  'em  here, 

I  hopes  they  stays  till  morn. 
Fillin'  my  olosin'  lioiirs  with  cheer, 

For  I'm  to  be  hanged  at  dawn. 

fnur  o'oloeli!    Time  to  die! 

.Tn.'k  Ketch  is  naitin'  for  me. 
L.-ifiies  an'  gentlemen.  I  bid  ye  good  bye, 

Au'  thanks  for  your  comijany. 


.„  q.iartet,  charming  aa  it  is,  isjl '"'^resting.  She  has  a  fine  tone,  marked 
long-winded,  with  repetitions  that  testi|  <»  'S'nality.  a  volcanic  temperament.  As 
the   ciKlunmce  of   the   hearer.     Regerp-"  '"'^^'Pf?'*''       ChoP'^'s  i"usic  she  is 


iiuld  never  stop  and  his  length  is  notj 
I  "heavenly. '•■     11  was  n  quarter  of  ten 
I  before  Tschaikowsky's  Trio  was  reached. 

An  audience  containing  many  inusi- 
I  Clans  appreciated   the  performance  ot 
the  artists. 


unconventional.  Yesterday,  thinkin 
chiefly  of  tone  color,  she  occasionally 
dragged  a  phrase  or  was  capricious  in 
rhythm.  Otherwise,  she  gave  an  un- 
commonly fine  performance. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


"Varsity." 

.^.<>  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  Inlerestin'g  account  yesterda-' 
of  the  latest  section  of  the  Oxford  Die 

I  J..r,-  r      -.  'in        ifl.   "  '\-:,  ,■■   1  <  „  , 


.ARDNER  PLAYS  WITH 
WELL  DEVELOPED  TECHNIC 

Violinist  Exhibits  Little  Individual- 
ity,. However. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ill  1 I  ;-M  ii 'I.  r,  violinist,  gave  a  i-e- 
,  II  .ifternoon  in  Stelnert 

/ 


Our  correspondent  "A.  M."  is  right: 
"varsity"  is  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary. 
Vet  we  sought  for  the  word  in  the  latest 
pe(-tion  of  that  dictionary  and  found  it 
not.  Probably  our  eyesight  is  dim,  and 
our  natural  strength  abating.  One  of 
the  (luotations  given  by  Dr.  Craigie.  the 
editor,  is  in  support  of  Onr  objection.  It 
is  (aken  from  ,1  lenry^<ingsley's  "Horn- 
by  Mill.s."  published  in  1S72:  "T  have 
su<-Ii  faith  in  the  old  university  (never 
u.-^c  ihat  horrid  -n-ord  'varsitv,  "my  lad; 
(lou  t  vulgarize  the  old  place)."    "  ♦ 

AV'q  again  say  that  when  "varsitv" 
was  imported,  it  was  an  affectation.  It 
was  at  tfie  time  when  everything  was 
"English,  you  know." 


A  Benefactor.  * 

As  (he  AVorlil  Wags:  ♦ 

Let  us  pause  for  .a  minute,  all  of  us 
wl'io  <-herish  the  com?orts  of  our  bellies 
and  bones,  to  pay  a  small  tHbiite  to  the 
memory  of  George  C.  Boldt,  the  master 
of  all  innkeepers.  What  a  blessing  it 
was  for  this  country-and  all  countries 
—that  desperation  drove  him  in  his 
youth  to  be  a  waiter;  Otherwise  he  might 
have  been  an  entirely  respectalile  far- 
mer, merchant  or  real  estate  de.-tler,  iii- 
.stead  of  one  of  our  greatest  benefac- 
tors. "O'lien  he  served  his  first  dinner 
in  the  Phiiadelphia  Club,  one  'can  al- 
most heai;  liis  friend  and  backer,  the 
choleric  old  Gen.'  Cadwallader.  exclaim. 
"Mats  off.  gentlemen,  a  genius:"  Vet, 
.<jpeaking  of  hats,  Cadwallader.  with  \\\^ 
fine  Philadelphi.-L  crust,  never  forgot 
Roldt  had  been  a  waiter.  .Shortly  after 
the  opening  of  that  new  seventh  wonder 
of  (he  w-orld.  the  Waldorf,  the  general 
went  to  New  York  to  see  what  his  pro- 
teg.'  had  accomplished.    He  -vvas  greelp.d 


iie  .-iliouli-.l 

I  Ml  c;iiii>-  iiic  ii.-iA  aiui.ilu-  ;;encral  was 
calm  again. 

1'he  modern  hotel  of  today,  whether 
It  be  in  New  York,  London.  Paris.  Ber- 
lin or  Pekin.  is  ;i  c^-eation  of  Holdt'.i 
genius.  Notable  innkeepers  wp.re  be- 
fore him;  notable  ones  will  follow  him, 
hut  he  was  supreme.  A  bold  revolu- 
tionary, it  was  he  that  made  the 
"guest'.'  of  a  hotel  a  guest  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  To  him  alone  came 
the  idea  that  the  public  will  pay  well 
and  cheerfully  for  personal  attention. 
He  gave  it  personal  attention  and  grew 
ricli  thereby:^  He  dkscovered  the  gre- 
garious instinct  of  the  crowd  and  its 
love  of  display,  hence  the  "Peacock 
.\llcy"  and  the  Palm  Garden  found  in 
every  well  regulated  hotel  of  today.  He 
pounded  the  death  knell  of  the  chesty 
and  bediamoned  person  behind  the  desk. 
It  was  he  who  realised  the  importanco 
of  the  ladies,  bless  'em,  and  gave  them 
.Til  the  little  knick-knacks  and  kick- 
shaws dear  to  the  feminine  heart.  It 
was  he  who  brought  it  about  that  tha 
hotel  becam*  a  social,  political  and 
fin.incial  centre. 

If  the  traveler  growls  today  at  the 
sameness  of  the  modern  hotels!  of  their 
standardization  in  design,  f-uirishing, 
.service  and  food,  let  him  remember  the 
horrors  that  traveling  brought  30  \-eai3 
ago  in  all  but  a  very  few  cities  and  in 
them,  a  very  few  hotels.  Granted  that 
imitations  and  reproductions  rarely 
equal  the  original,  let  us  give  thanks 
for  Boldt.  If  he  could  not  run  all  the 
hotels  in  all  the  countries,  he  couM 
and  did  show  others  how  to  do  it.  Kven 
Worcester,  in  the  end.  felt  his  influence. 

Boston,  Dec.  6.  W.  E.  W. 


.    Infantile  Paralysis. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  should  like  to  ask  the  question  and 
at  the  same  time  give  my  answer  to  the 
same.  How  far  baek  can  any  one  give 
information  of  Infantile  Paralysis  as  an 
epidemic?  Some  30  years  ago  I  was 
attending  a  patient  in  Salem.  She  had 
a  son.  -u'ho  at  that  time  was  a  clerk  in 
a  bank  of  said  citj'.  "When  this  son 
was  an  infant  the  family  lived  in  a 
sm.all  town  in  Maine.  There  came  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease,  at  that  time 
new  and  strange.  In  something  like 
three  weeks'  time  17  or  18  children  Were 
.stricken.  Five  only  of  thom  lived. 
Those  who  lived  were  the  ones  whom 
the  parents  rubbed.  The  y^oung  man  I 
write  of  was.  at  the  time  I  heard  ot 
this  matter,  20  years  old.  That  would 
make  the  date  of  this  incident  some- 
where about  1S70  to  1S73.  Any  one  inter- 
ested desiring  to  know  the  method  of 
treatment  will  be  gladly  informed  free. 
Or  If  you  desire  I  will  give  the  method 
free  to  you  to  publish.  It  is  worth 
knowing  even  to  physicians. 

Dr,  W.  E.  CROCKETT. 
P.  S.— The  present  method  of  manipu- 
lation Is  defective.    It  fails  in  the  most 
important  part.  W.  E.  C. 


To  those  now  rejecting  the  Demon 
Rum  and  all  his  works  we  commend  the 
following  lines  composed  by  a  Scottish 
vagrant  w-ho  used  to  appear  regul.-3rly 
in  the  Edinburgh  police  court,  but  al- 
ways with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
After  yearsof  stron^waters  he  reformed 
himself  and  turned  poet: 

Then  farewell  to  the  whiskey,  the  rum,  and  thw 

gin. 

The  "peeler's"  rough  grip  and  the  pul)lican'< 

grin; 

The   pawnbroker's   smile   and    the  turnkey's 
growl. 

The  I.eTite'3  keen  frown  and  the  Pharisee's 
scowl. 


For  an  entertaining  account  of  life  in 
Bucharest  the  curious  should  read  the 
sixth  chapter  In  the  second  volume  of 
W.  Beatty-Kingston's  "Music  and  Man- 
ners" (ISS7).  There  has  been  talk  about 
(he  excellence  of  Roumanian  beef,  but 
Beatty-Kingston  remarked :  "The  true- 
born  Briton  lives  not  who,  having  exer- 
cised his  jaws  upon  a  Dacian  sirloin, 
could  sing'with  any  degree  of  heartines.9 
or  jollity,  'Oh  !  the  roast  beef  of  liou- 
ni.inla,  and  oh  I  the  Roumanian  roast 
beef!'  to  the  tune  of  a  penitential  ps:ilm, 
though,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  per- 
haps he  might  manage  to  moan  out  that 
j  melancholy  refrain,  fraught  with  ago- 
nizlnif  slfnlflcance."    

MME.  YVETTE  GUILBERT 
GIVES  HER  FINAL  MATINEE 

Wilbur    Theatre    Filled — Perform- 
ance Greatly  Enjoyed. 

A  large  audience  filled  tJie  Wilbur 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
■econd  and  last  matinee  given  by  Mme. 
Tvette  Guilbert.  The  program  com- 
prised "Four  Favorite  .Songs,"  and  in- 
cluded the  golden  legends.  "Le  "Voyage 
de  Joseph  et  Marie"  and  "Le  Passion;" 
two  legends  of  the  16th  century  and  sev- 
eral chajisons  popular  in  tha  17th  and' 
J8th  centuries. 

Mme  Guilbert  enchanted  by  her 
air^ctnees,  vivacity  and  finesse.  She 
again  displayed  her  extraordinary  skill 
!n  ©nibodyin^r  the  character  of  her  songs 
by  action.  Change  of  vocal  expression 
»a(3  eloquent  facial  play.  It  is  a  pity 
that   she   does   not   put   on   her  loner 
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'FM  MrtoUBly  Indispose,   but  plucklly 
'■'^•<1  all  but  one  of  th»  mimbera  nf-' 
t    to    her.    Mr.    l>rrarl  rlayed 


'iaiuiiu'isii-ir.  jri^seiiis  '  Vou  ri'  In 
Ix)vf!,"  a  iniisicnl  comedrnn  two  acts. 
Bonk  and  lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach 
and  Edward  ClarU:  music  by  Ru- 
.lolph  Friml:  staged  by  Edward 
Clark:  dances  and  ensembles  ar- 
V  Robert  Marks.  First  per- 
,  in  Boston.    The  cast: 

,tpr   lii'-k  Itaffapl 

 niir"ll  Bnrl.iirftKi 

....M:iv  Thoin:>soii 

\,  \\  Klorliii-  .\iiii>l<l 

.'  '   Murio  Vljuil 

 ■.  .  .  .lii.  lKinl  Tal.er 

 M  Uf.l.rt^ 

'.'  MlHTt  IVllaton 

rj". . )  I  ;eorse  Pitrpnu  t 

. .'  \"lrgin:a  Wyoii 

Ti,.  ,  .  .p  a.s  performed  last  evening 
Is  an  e.xi' Uent  entertainment.  In  its 
jiresent  .=lati  it  has  its  shortcomings; 
tulure  performances  will  undoubtedly 
improve  it. 

The  music  is  the  .striking  feature  of 
'he  comedy.  .V  number  of  ihe  refrains 
will  undoubtedly  find  their  way  into  the 
j  ('allrooms  of  the  coming  season.  It  was 
I  obvious  that  Mr.  Friml  had  gone  back 
to  his  own  musical  storehouse  for  his 
•wo  mo.st  interesting  numbers.  "You're 
in  Love,"  that  was  nicfb'  dovetailed 
during  the  unfolding  of  the  story.  \vas 
ilways  welcomed:  nor  wa.s  the  big  audi- 
ence backward  in  taking  up  the  tune 
for  its  own  amusement.  "Boola  Boola." 
R  lively  singing  and  dancing  number, 
wag  nlcel.v  contrived. 

The  librettist  was  discreet  in  not  over- 
shooting the  mark  at  the  start;  he  un- 
loaded his  ammunition  slowly  with  an 
oye  to  even  distribution.  He  was  often 
interesting  in  p  collociuial  style,  a 
.inappy  gi\e  and  take  dialogue,  and  was 
;  ;it  times  in  a  near-Gil'uertian  mood,  as 
with  the  introduction  of  the  marriage 
[  contract. 

,    The   management   showed   a  liberal 
I  hand   in   dressing   the   piece   and  the 
'chorus    was    siiikingly    youthful  and 
j  spirited.    The  piece,  too.  was  not  with- 
I  out  its  novelties.    In  the  sleep-walking 
I  scene   in   the   second   act  aboard  the 
ST.--, inshlp  High  Hope  the 'boom  is  low- 
1  and  Miss  I"lynn.  in  a  pantalett€-d 
■iity."  is  swung  over  the  head.s  of 
Hudience.    This  put  the  audience  in 
;!>roar  as  her  slippers  were  deftly 
■  vid   by  exuberant   >ouths   in  the 
Many    could    not    refrain  from 
ing  her  daintily  stockinged  feet  and 
ullow  wont  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
Ixitr  bat  on  her  toes. 
The  story  is  a  trifle.   Hobby  Douglas 
casts  shy  eyes  at  Georgiana.    The  lat- 
ter is  reluctant  and  fears  tlie  wrath  of 
nn  overbeaiing  aunt.   Hobby  is  encour- 
1  by  Lacey  Hart,  lum.self  an  irre- 
-ible  honoymooner  who  liad  taken 
.••rs  into  his  own  hand.    Hobby  is 
ly  a  will  heir  to  Jl.o'W.W  and  at  once 
interviews      the      domineering  aunt. 
I.«arning    of   his     inheritance     she  is 
luickly  interested  and  agrees  to  give 
.ler  consent:  but  it  must  be  a  contract 
marriage,    for   she    has    been  married 
three   times    herself.    The   life   of  the 

■  oun?  couple  becomes  imbearable 
through  the  atmt's  interference,  and 
Hobby's  guardian,  a  former  minister, 
IS  prevailed  upon  to  perform  another 
■cremony.  In  the  lalter's  quest  of  the 
i.ride  he  runs  into  his  former  wife; 
■.here  is  horror  upon  the  part'  of  both. 

■  ecriminations,  the  captain  is  called 
:i»-in  rind  tlier^  is  a  double  wedding. 

its.  who  gave  sreat  pleasure 
-  long  career  as  stage  man- 
.  .        .   comedian     with     tjie  Craig 
;  layers,  received  a  hearty  v.-eicome.  In 
the  character  of  Mr.  Wix  he  has  added 
■    ther     to     his     already  interesting 
ly   of    characters.     The  comedian 
d   the   character  in   an  eccentric 
and  now  and  then  fell  into  bur- 
"  that  was  none  the  less  ent^^r- 
:.i>g.    His  livo  princijial  songs,  given 
in   his   inimitable   style.    «-ere  rck-alled 
iigain  and  again.    Mr.  Uoberts  was  in- 
'erestine.    too.    in   his    single  dancing 
number.  "Boola  Boo." 

I'.r.fii  Way  Thompson  as  Dorothy  and 
'  nn    as    Georgiana.    the  two 
•rnied  with  their  girlishness. 
.1  .  .   •y.i^  free  fr^n  gush.i 
cially  pleasing  with 
■•  employed   in  heri 
.  I  I  .-.   .ind  Miss  Flynn  is  a 

■ing  picture  in  the  mind  as  one  re- 
hr-r  .m  t'-i-  "nil  f,f  thr-  linr.m  sway- 


:  .Mi£.  i'a.vlon. .  The  en« 
'■re  .spirited  and  there  was  thi- 
of  the  underlying  idea  of  th^ 
■  unfolding  and  reforming  o'' 
n  line  from   proscenium  arch 


TREMONl  iLMi'i.c 

Mm».  Scotney,  soprano,  and  Howard 
White,  bass-baritone,  pleased  a  larg-e 
audience  at  Tremont  Temple  last  even- 
ing by  their  singing  of  Scottish  and 
other  melodies.  David  Hochnteln,  vio- 
linist, was  expected  to  play,  but  ho  was 
111.  Mr.  Poller  played  piano  pieces  and 
Mme.  Scotney  and  Mr.  White  sang 
more  sonpt  t!ian  were  ori  the  program. 


As  tiie  W  orld  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


1' 


He 
Bolf 
HIKl. 

to  ,hia 
\^■p  out- 
look at  ihtrii! 


floerly  srn'tio  or 
^..1  prrlormois, 
.\  s:uil  sottly 
v|iy.   1  think 
hardly  fair  to 


i  > 


SYMPHONI 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  seventh  concert  of  the  Boston 
■ymphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  place,  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Sjmphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
M  follows:    Cesar  Franck,  Symphony 


piano  concerto  In 
(Ernest  Schelling, 
"On  the  Steppes  of 


In  D  minor;  I-iszt, 
A.  major.  No.  2 
pianist);  Borodin, 

Central    Asia";    W^eber,    Overture  to 
"Euryanthe." 

Borodin's  orchestral  sketch  had  not 
been  played  at  these  concerts  for  over 
13  years.  It  should  not  have  been  neg- 
lected so  long,  for  It  is  charming  music, 
Blngularly  effective  by  reason  of  color 
(Uid  BUggcstlveness  obtained  by  the 
•linplest  moans.  The  music  was  writ- 
ten for  an  exhibition  of  tableaux  rep- 
resenting episodes  In  Russian  history, 
but  it  Is  much  more  than  music  for  nn 
occasion.  Hearing  this  beautiful  com- 
position, the  symphonies  of  Borodin 
.  one  of  his  string  quartets,  the  famous 
chorus  and  ballet  music  in  "Prince 
Igor"  and  his  songs,  one  -wonders  if 
this  accomplished  and  aristocratic 
chemist,  often  dismissed  as  an  "ama- 
teur" by  essayists  and  compilers  of 
biographical  dictionaries,  was  not  after 
all  the  most  musical  and  imaginative 
member  of  the  famous  liussian  Five. 

What  shall  "be  said  of  Franck's  sym- 
phonv  at  this  late  day'.'    We  remeniner 
the  first  performance  here  in  1899— how 
the  snnphony  was  considered  by  some  as 
"dismal"  :  how  many  protects  were  sent 
to  Mr.  Gericke;  indeed,  one  subscriber 
went  so  far  as  to  call  the  music  "im- 
moral."    Now    this    symphony    is  en- 
thusiastically -applauded,  and  by  some  of 
those  who  were  distressed  if  not  shocked 
17  years  ago.     Repeated  bearinps  only 
enlarge  the  admiration.    Tliere  are  few 
modern  works  so  skilfully  "constructed, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  so  crowded 
with  noble  and  lofty  thoughts,  and  al- 
wa^-s  without  stammering  or  unworthy 
expression.    One  may  point  out  the  won-  ; 
derful  manner  in  which  thematic  ma-  ' 
terial  Is  developed  ;  the  contrapuntal  in- 
genuity.    Another  may  marvel  at  tin- 
richness  o{   the   middle  parU,  at  il)o 
mighty,  elemental,  sonorous  bass.  Still 
another  may  call  attention  to  the  vital-  | 
Jty  of  the  musfc,  to  the  dramatic  por-  , 
,  trayal   of  the  struggle   between  doubt 
and  Jubilation,  to  the  mysterious  flutter- 
;  Ings  and  dark  hints  that  follow  the  mel-"| 
'  ancholy  son^  of  the  middle  movement. 
.To  us  the  gK)ry  of  this  symphony  li?s 
'  in  its  spirituality,  which  does  not  fad« 
into  mysticism   or   symbolism.     .^.s  in 
other  compositions  of  Franck;  Uiere  is 
the  suggestion  of  a  man  caught  up  into 
•  the  seventh  heaven  where  he  heard  the 
' '  multitudinous  angelic  choiring  and  saw 
,  the  beatific  vision. 

The  performance  was  as  remarkable 
as  is  the  symjihony  itself.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Mueller  did  not  play  the  Eng- 
lish horn  solo  in  the  allegretto,  but,  on  ^ 
tlie  other  hand,  new  t>eauties  were  re-' 
veiled  In  the  middle  or  scherzo  section. 

Mr.  Schelling  gave  a  clean-cut,  music- 
ally Inteliicent.  brilliant  performance  of 
IJszt's  concerto,  brilliant  rather  than 
romantla  Perhaps  that  is  the  way  the 
piano  part  should  be  played,  but  we 
should  have  iireferred  greater  warmth, 
richer  and  more  vaiied  color;  in  the 
lyric  mea^iures.  The  concerto  itself  is 
In  some  respects  finer  than  the  one  in 
E  flat  major,  yet  there  are  a  few  places 
In  which  the  music-  almost  falls  into 
\Tllgarity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work 
there  is  a  curious  reminder  of  the  com-  ; 
po.<!er's  "Mazeppa"  theme,  but  this  re- 
minder  should  rather  be  characterized 
a  Llsztian  mannerism 

the  overture  to  y 
"Euryanthe"  been  played  in  Boston?  JB. 
The  "Wcl>erian  flouri.sh"  now  seems  old-  " 
fashioned ;  possibly  the  "chivalric  spirit" 
does  not  make  a  strong  appeal  in  IfilG; 
but  the  short  largo  in  the  overture, 
whether  or  not  it  was  an  afterthought 
of  the  composer,  still  works  a  spell. 

Tlic  concert  will  be  repeated  this  even- 
ing. The  program  of  t'ne  concerts  next 
wepk  will  be  as  follows :  Mozart,  Sym- 
phony in  I)  major,  No.  35  ;  Tsehaikow- 
»ky.  Suite  No.  1  in  D  minor.  Miss  Klena 
Gcrhardt  will  sing  these  songs  with  or- 
chestra: Wagner.  Stehe  Still.  Traeume. 
Bchmerzen :  Hugo  Wolf,  Verborgenheit. 
Der  ri  cirid,  Er  Ist's. 


Identified. 

As  the  World  \CagE: 

The  word  "Identification"  always 
;  tirs  me.  1  saw  it  yesterday  in  your 
I  olumn.  in  leferencc  to  Tjiverpool  Jarge. 
The  word  sends  through  the  mind  of  i.ii 
imaginative  fellow  like  mo  a  troop  of 
delightful  thoughts.  Who  is  Who'/  Tli  a 
Id*  a  delightful  query — unless  you  i  ciid 
the  Annual. 

"What  1  want  to  know  is:  who  is 
ShaghelllonV  Bo  spurred  by  the  fascin- 
ation if  that  magic  word  to  which  I 
refer.  I  delved.  'Delving,  I  achieved.  I 
know  -who  ShaghelUon  really  isT 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  bnv« 
we.athered  the  hot  air  blasts  of  I.iiiial  ius 
Donnelly,  Fi.iiik  Kendall  and  .lames  P. 
Baxter.  I  am  something  of  a  i)uzz!i>- 
reader  myself.  Did  Bacon  write  Shake- 
speare? Who  Is  writing  Liverpool 
Jarge?  Note  the  following:  It  Is  deep 
stuff: 

Take  the  collocation  of  the  signiflcant 


*  words:     LIVEliPOOL.    .JARGE  .JOH.N" 
SAV.\GE     SHAGHELLIOX  CONDCMl 
,  STP.EET,   and   start   with   the   my.  ' 
'  numbers  4,  11.  44.   We  find  that  the 
mil  and  44th  letters  are  EAR.  in 
ciisly.  since  the  ear  is  a  part  of  i  ■ 
a  head,  and   the  head  in  the  zodiac  is 
a  .A^vies.  we  must  pursue  our  quest  under 
i  llie  inftuence  of  the  Ham. 

Of  coiu-se  we  know  that  in  any  cipher 
within  the  influence  of  Aries  the  letters 
are  to  be  sought  by  a  charge  forward 
and  a  retreat.  The  first  word  is  the 
"lalte  olT."  and  you  leap  from  that  to 
the  next  letter;  therefore  you  reaclr  J 
in  JARGE. 

The  first  advance  is  alwais  full  of 
vigor,  and  you  retreat  for  the  next 
charge  Ks.s  than  you  have  advanced. 
.So.  counting  from  the  rear  of  the  collo- 
cation nine  letters,  you  reach  D  in  CON- 
5  DOE.  "irour  letters  now  stand  J  D. 
i  Now  a  charge  forward.  Still  strong, 
I  you  advance  one  degree  farther  than  oa 
your  first  charge.  The  llth  letter  is  .\. 
\'ou  retreat  again  one  degree  less  than 
your  advance  and  this  brings- you  to  N 
in 'CONDOR.  The  third  advance  is  al- 
ways hard,  and  as  Aries  makes  his  fivst 
appearance  in  the  next  month  on  the 
second  day.  you  go  to  the  second  letttr. 
the  letter  I  in  LIVERPOOL.  You  are 
exhausted  and  lose  all  you  gain,  re- 
treating two  letters  from  the  latter  end, 
which  brings  you  to  E  in  STREET. 
Because  of  your  exhaustion  your  next 
charge  carries  vou  a  bare  degree,  to 
the  letter  L  in  LIVERPOOL.  As  the 
next  month  finds  Aries  giving  way  to 
Taurus  on  the  third  day,  you  manifestly 
must  retrcat^wico  three  or  six  points, 
bringing  you  to  S  in  STREET. 
Your  letters  are  now  J.  DANIELS! 
Can  you  doubt  it'?  Do  not  the  char- 
acteristics of  that  l  iotous  old  sea-rover. 
Josephu-s.  protrude  in  conspicuous  man- 
ner from  the  literary  product  of  this 
alleged  ShanghCUion? 

I  know  a  man  w-ho  knows  J.  Daniels. 
Sand  he  says  that  he  :s  a  mighty  onter- 
Jtaining  companion,  no  mailer  how  punk 
(a  secretary  of  navy  he  may  be. 

Here's  to  you,  Josephus:  .Keep  them 
coming.     We   have  liked   these  things 
better  than  anything  you  have  done  in 
ublic  life  heretofore.    JOHN  ALGE8. 
Cobbosseecontee.  Dec.  (i. 


He  dc-si  r,ii,  (I  liicir  theories  and  beliefs. 
The  oper:i.s  above  mentioned  were  ana- 
lyzed In  an  Interesting  and  Instructive 
manner.  .Miss  Constance  Purdv  who 
has  lived  in  Russia  and  has  sung  Rus- 
sian songs  hero  in  concert,  was  the  I  ' 
chief  illustrator. 

Mr.  (Mdeon  announced  his  pui-pose  to 
8lve  four  music  talks  on  Saturdays  In 
i.ent.  The  place  and  subjects  will  be 
named  later. 

GEORGE  COPELAND  GIVES^^ 
DELIGHTFUL  RECITAL 

Is  Ably  Assisted  by  a  Pupil,  MIssj 
Elizabeth  Gordon.  | 
George   Copeland,    assisted   by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gordon,  gave  a  piano  recital] 
at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Thel 
program  was  as  follows:    Bach.  Bour-I 
ree:    Scarlatti,    Sonatas    I.    and  V.; 
Chopin.     Mazurka.     Valse,     Mazurka;  ( 
,  Beethoven.   Sonata   Appasslonata;  De-j 
■  ■  bussy.  En  nianc  et  Noir.  for  two  pianos;! 
Stantchlnsky.  Esquisse  (first  time):  De-j 
bu.ssy,  FJtudc  pour  les  .arpeges  composes.! 
•  Etude  pour  les  sonorltes  opposees  (first' 
time);     Grovlez,     Recuerdos;  Albenez. 
M.alaciuena;    Granades,    Danse  Espag- 
riole;  Jongen,  Solell  a  Midi. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  in  the  vein.  His' 
i  l-iylng  gave  great  pleasure  to  a  large 
'  once.   Ills  velvet  touch,  his  luscious 
aty  of  tone,  his  fluent  technic,  hisi 
:v..n  feeling  for  rhythm  were  all  ap- 
parent. I 
The  pieces  for  two  pianos.  "In  Black  i 
and  White."  by  Debussy,  were  played . 
earlier  in  the  season  by  Messrs.  Maier  I 
and  Pattlson.    The  first  is  dedicated  to 
A.    Kussewltsky;    the    second,    to  Lt. 
Jacques  Chariot  (killed  by  the  enemy 
March  3,   1915)   and  the   third   to  Igor 
Stravinskj".     These  pieces   found  their 
ideal  Interpreters  In  Mr.  Copeland  and 
his  gifted  pupil.   Miss  Elizabeth  Gor-, 
don.     Indeed  there  was  perfection  in 
ensemble. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  never  given  a  finer 
^  performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata.  In 
'  certain  respects  his  interpretation  has 
gained  in   breadth  and  understanding. 
'i  in  vigor,  beauty  and  romance, 
't    Santchinsky's  Esquisse  has  the  char-, 
acter  of  a  berceuse.  The  two  new  pieces  ''• 
by  Debussy  afforded  the  pianist  an  ef- 
fective opportunity  for  dlsplayimr  the 
vaporous  quality  of  tone,  the  Imagina- 
tion and  finesse  for  which  he  is  now 
famous. 

In  the  Chopin  numbers,  too,  Mr. 
Copeland  was  particularly  well  disposed. 
The  valse  was  brilliantly  played  and 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  repeat  it 
In  the  Spanish  dances  Mr.  Copeland  de- 
lighted by  his  gorgeous  coloring  and 
liery  playing  of  haunting  rhvthms.  \ 

There  was  hearty  and  weil  deserved 
applause  and  Mr.  Copeland  added  to  the  I 


las?"^^'^""?^8"'P"« 
thot^ghtful"  war  play  In  Paris.  Henri 
Sue's   ■■D'Amazone..   w^s  ^produced 


Thrice,  but  Not  Out. 

As  the  "V\''orld  Wags: 

I  read  rfoday  a  comment  on  the  .fact 
that  Liverpool  .large  has  died  thrice. 
Well,  why  not'.'  1  look  foiwar<l  with 
pleasure  to  entertaining  accounts  of 
many  more  sensational  endings  of  this 
ftreat  man. 

,  The  lluth  of  the  matter  is  that  inis. 
heroic  characler.  like  Billy  Sunday,  is 
far  too  valuable  on  earth  to  he  selfishly 
kept  in  Heaven:  and  both  of  these  demi- 
gods ari^  destined  to  bo  sent  back  on  '.he 
job  after  each  brief  visit  of  luxury  and 
adomtion  to  the  Elysian  Fields.' 
Boston,  Dec.  4.       '  H.  .).  L. 

These  lines  of  "Walt  Whitman  miyht 
be  applied  to  Liverpool  Jarge: 
And  as  to  you  I.lfe.  I  reckon  you  arc  th» 

leavln.ss  of  many  deaths: 
(No  doubt  1  liavs  died  myself  ten  thousand 
times  before). 


-K.I. 


I IHFNRY  GIDEON  CON'CLUDES 


How  many  times  has  the  overture  to  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


Discusses    Russian    Opera  Before 

Steinert  Hall  Audience. 

Henry  Gideon  gave"  the  fourth  and 
last  of  his  series  of  four  music  talks  in 
Steinert  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
subject  was  Russian  opera  with  special 
reference  to  "Boris  Godunoff."  "Prince 
Igor"  and  "Sadko."  Mr.  Gideon  began 
by  giving  a  short  resume  of  his  preced- 
ing lectures.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
early  fondness  of  P..usEians  for  Italian 
opera.  Glinka,  though  following  Ital- 
ian models  in  a  great  measure,  gave  the 
Impetus  to  a  national  spirit  in  opera. 
Passing  over  Dargomischkl  and  his 
"Stone  Guest."  radical  in  structure  and 
expression.  Jlr.  Gideon  spoke  at  some 
leiigth  of  the  "Inxinclble  Band  "  who 
had  so   much   to  with   i.iyine  tli^^ 

foundations  of  nirn  -in   i:us.=  i:in  must. 


Bt  the  Forte  St.  Martin, 
the  play  and  the  performance  was  pub 
lished  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Lon 

^"rhe^Amalon  Is  a  young  woman  from 
the  invaded  provinces  who.  having  lost 
everyone  and  everything,  is  a  nurse  to 
the  wounded.  She  also  finds  it  a  sacred 
dutv  to  fan  the  fiame  of  patriotism. 
Meeting  Bellanger  and  his  wife  an 
«ldlrly  couple,  with  one  child,  a  school- 
girl, she  succeeds  In  making  the  hus- 
band ashamed  of  himself.  «'t'^°"eh  he 
is  long  past  military  age  and  is  doing 
hospitll  relief  work  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Mme.  Bellanger  hkes  the 
Amazon,  but  is  not  pleased  at  the  hold 
fhThas  over  the  household^  ^""t"f"e 
iat  last  enlists.  He  succeeds  in  being 
taken  for  active  service.  A  few  weeks 
D-i«5  The  new-s  comes  that  having  , 
vohmteered  for  a  reconnoitring  mission  ^ 
that  meant  "certain  death,  he  was  slain.  | 
The  body  is  brought  back,  also  what  | 
^  wa.s  found  on  it;  letters  from  his  wife. 

and  the  Amazon.   

"The  widow's  grief  is  made  more 
bitter  by  jealousy  and  by  passionate 
'  anger  when  she  understands  that  It  was 
the  Amazon  who  sent  him  to  his  death. 
It  was  she  who  not  only  urgea  Bel- 
langer to  onlist.  but  also,  when  he  was 
at  the  front,  wrote  to  him  preaching  of 
sacrifice  and  heroism.  It  was  for  her 
sake  that  he  courted  death.  To  the 
gricf-Etricken  and  angry  widow  she  re- 
plies that  Bellanger's  and  her  friendship 
was  pure  and  guiltless,  but  this  makes 
fic  other  woman's  agony  almost  worse 
to  bear.  She  loved  her  husband,  and 
he  loved  her.  but  she  could  not  make 
e  hero  of  him. 

"Six  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Amazon  has  met  a  younger 
man.  no.  hero,  but  a  sous-prefet.  The 
Amazon  is  ready  to  wed.  but  the  widow 
pays  her  out. 

•  The  Amazon  must  remain  faithful 
lo  the  liiemorv  of  the  man  whom  she 
sont  to  his  death,  and  the  young  wo- 
man obevK.  She  w-ill  never  marry,  but 
V.  ill  devote  herself  to  her  country- 1 
^'.omen  in  her  ruined  village."  j 
The  .-icling  of  Mme.  Rejane  (the  wi- 
dow) and  Mme.  Simone  tr.\mazono) 
V. -IS  highlv  praised.  The  correspondent 
thought  tiio  ending  of  the  play  ralhci 
lame. 


J 


The  Moh  illes.  reviving  "Monte  Crist., 
ill  London,  were  asked  why  they  dres^c.l 
f  ..      ,v   ill  hob-wigs  and  silk  bro.vhes. 


:n'.isli  111.'  i">iu)i.i  were  about  17, ii. 
Tl!<>  .story  cannot  open  till  1S13,  and 
1  uitC's  bewan  his  revenge  some  time  in 
eighteen-thirties.  Monte  Cristo  was 
(l  i's.sed  in  "a  sort  of  reincarnate  Ches- 
terfield." The  production  was  des'cribed 
better  than  the  play,  "a  ver.v  rough 
i;eatment   of   the   immortal  original." 

attempts  to  get  sympathy  for  mere 
y<  vcn.tre,  whicli,  of  course,  is  no  goud. 
Xol  in  this  lies  the  magic  of  Dumas, 
•  moie  than  that  of  Hamlet  itself. 
■1  ho  'ventripotent  mulatto'  was  far  too 
.'-■•••at  an  artist  to  leave  a  theme  liJte 
t  :at  bare.  As  it  is,  without  Dumas's 
I-  ycho!ogy,  the  melodrama  of  the  play 
ROCS  for  very  little— save,  of  cour.se,  for 
l^  e  Chateau  d'lf  thrills."  Mebbe,  mebbe. 
T.n  would  that  we  could  see  Fechter 
once  more  as  .Monte  Cristo  I 

Paul  Rubens  is  well  known  here  by 
liis  music  for  light  comedies.    His  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ph.vllis  Dare  has  been 
(bandoned,  "owing  t-o  Mr.  Rubens's  seri- 
oils  lung  trouble  and  the  fact  that  the  I 
specialists  have  refused  to  allow  him  to  Ii 
contemplate  marriage  for  a  long  time  to  1 
lomc."   Miss  Dare  and  he  were  to  have  : 
been  married  at  the  end  of  the  run  of  | 
■'Tina,"   when  she  intended    to   retire  | 
from  the  stage.  1 

A  wordless  play,  "A  Pierrot's  Christ- 
mas," was  produced  at  tlie  Appollo, 
I>ondon,  Nov.  21.  The  scenario  is  by 
Ferdinand  Beissier:  the  music  by  Victor 
Monti.  Norman  McKinnel  took  the  part 
of  Pierrot.  The  Times  said  that  Pierrot 
should  not  liave  much  facial  expres- 
sion, because  that  denotes  a  measure  of 
Intelligence  which  he  is  ex-officio  with- 
out: that  is  the  justification  of  his  tra- 
ditional mask  of  flour.  Mr.  McKinnel, 
leaving  his  face  unfloured,  looked  too 
Intellectual  for  the  part.  "It  is  an  old 
tale,  or  two  old  tales,  that  he  has  to 
lllustiate  here.  After  beginning  as  Silas 
Marner,  with  his  solitude  relieved  by 
the  companionship  of  a  foundling,  he 
becomes  our  familiar  friend,  the  guar- 
dian in  love  with  his  ward,  whom  he 
has  to  resign  to  a  sweetheart  of  her 
own  age.  It  is  all  very  pretty  and  ten- 
derly sentimental,  but  it  lacks  the  sly 
humor  which  is  the  salt  of  the  cl'a.'-sic 
Pierrot  play,  too  famous  to  need  nam- 
ing. .  .  .  The  music— an  accompani- 
ment rather  than  a  commentary— is  so 
BUgary  as  to  seem,  in  these  times,  as 
scandalous  as  iced  cakes  or  chocolate 
creams."  The  Daily  Chronicle  said  the 
music  had  a  tendency  to  be  much  too 
noisy. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  thus 
neatly  di.=posed  of  "The  Widow's 
Might"  by  Leonard  Huskinson  and 
Christopher  Sandeman.  produced  at  the 
Haymirket.  Nov.  16c  "The  title  suf- 
fices. The  mild  humor  of  that  pun  sets 
the  time.  ^Ve  were  never  amused  more 
than  we  could  bear.  We  were  not 
dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  anything. 
Rut  only  now  and  then  did  we  yawn 
and  look  at  our  watches.  It  is  all  very 
:Mmple  and  unpretentious.  The  Inci- 
dents, the  characters  do  not  trouble  to 
be  plausible,  the  dialogue  does  not  dis- 
dain quite  humble  quips.  Yet  there  is 
gaiety  about  the  whole  affair  which 
lis  engaging,  sorne  good  line.s  scattered 
iuf-t  spar.sely  enough  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves,  and  here  and  there  a 
ceitain  freshness  of  touch  in  the  pup- 
pits.  So  the  evening  was  pleasant.  But 
I  at  we  should  have  done  without  the 
r  ting  of  the  ladies  let  us  not  specu- 
Irile." 


liepeiident  urL  was  held  anatliama. 

"Perhaps  no  one  since  Swinburne  has 
betrayed  a  keener  deli;-;ht  in  the  'raw 
robustness'  ot  the  Elizabethan  spirit 
than  is  confessed  in  these  pages,  and  in 
the  fearlessness  with  whi'  h  it  explored 
and  contemplated  the  inexhaustible 
phenomenon  of  humanity.  His  treat- 
ment of  Webster  as  'the  rearguard  of 
the  great  period'— the  last  landmark  of 
passion  amid  the  declension  into  pretti- 
ness  and  sentiment— suggests  a  well- 
marked  critical  position.  In  "The  Duchess 
of  Malfi'  lie  recognizes  the  work  of  a 
giant  hand  moving  heavily  in  the  grip 
of  a.  kind  of  technical  ilieumatism. 
Webster  is  'a  dogged,  slow  writer,'  but 
his  ponderous  grit  does  not  conceal  the 
'solidity  and  immensity'  of  his  mind. 
One  might  find  a  parallel  to  the  heavi- 
ness of  Mr.  Hardy  in  'The  Dynasts,' 
v.-hiclT  becomes  endeared  almost 'in  it- 
self as  we  absorb  the  achie\  ements  of 
its  groping  power.  Webster's  delight 
in  violence  and  horror,  his  love  of  sud- 
den attack  on  the  nerves,  is  separated 
from  morbidity  by  the  ingenuous  delight 
in  its  own  exercise.  It  is  part  of  his  sin- 
cere emotional  reaction  from  the  be- 
wildering spectacle  ot  life.  His  work 
'fills  one  with  the  repulsion  one  feels  at 
the  unending  soulless  energy  that 
heaves  and  pul.^ies  through  the  lowest 
forms  of  life.  They  kill,  love,  torture 
one  another  blindly  and  without  ceas- 
ing.' And  the  deatli  whicii  stands  out 
with  its  obsessing  hold  upon  this  un- 
couth, lumbering,  and  tense  genius  be- 
comes, in  reflection  upon  his  art,  not 
so  much  an  accentuation  as  an  anodyne 
to  the  fever  which  is  his  conception  of 
existence." 


fed  to  :j_\v,,y  f^m  tiie  < -..iiv,,-:iiioiiat  I 

groove  and   exercise  something,  in  tliel 
way  of  fresh  ingenuity?    The  train  of 
I  thought  is  suggested  by  a  recent  at- 
J  tempt  to  esc.ipe  the  well  trodden  path.  | 
j  "Liszt's    .Sonata,"    we    rej;d,    "was    an  , 
I  astonishing  performance.    It  was  played  ' 
]  in  27H  minutes— 0  per  cent,  faster  than  ' 
Mr.  Sapellnikoff  played  it  last  time,  and' 
probably  10  per  cent,  faster,  or  more.  ,' 
than   other   people   play   it."  —  London  ; 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  cinema  lady  pianist  who  could 
think  of  nothing  more  appropriate'  than 
"The  ClOiSP  of  a  f'erfect  Day"  witn 
which  to  pla*-  out  a  blood-and-thunder 
film  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Ameri- 
can firm  which  specializes  in  "movie 
inusic."  For  the  paltry  sum  of  10  cents 
per  "set"  she  can  obtain  program  music 
for  anything  in  the  film  line,  from 
"light  adagio  and  andante  movements, 
good  for  quarrels,  or  agitation  in  so- 
ciety dramas,"  to  "heavy  misteriosoa 
and  agitato-huiries,"  Judiciously  varied 
with  "lamentations"  and  "aftermatlj 
andantes"  designed  for  "scenes  of  in- 
cendiarism, premediated  murder,  and 
heavily  plotting  leading  to  fights' and  tu- 
mults or  ending  in  despair  and  death." 
For  burglary  scenes  "sneaky  music"  is 
provided  at  the  same  low  price,  and  10 
cents  also'  enables  the  cinema  pianist 
to  have  at  hand  just  the  right  kind  of 
"mystical"  scores  for  Indian  dramas, 
or  the  only  kind  of  music  really  suitable 
for  "bar-rooiTi  fights"  or  the  "strenuous 
doings  of  the  Wild  West."— London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Rupert  Brooke's  "John  Webster  and 
the  Elizabethan  Drama"  has  been  pub- 
li.'-hed  in  London  by  Sidgwick  &  Jack- 
son (Ts  Od).  This  is  a  dissertation  writ- 
ti  n  for  Brooke's  fellowship  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1913.  The  Pall 
Miill  Gazette  says  of  it: 

"The  writer  certainly  offers  no  propiti- 
Bf.pns  to  the  'eidola'  of  the  Senior  Com- 
rcon  Room.  We  are  apparently  no  long- 
er at  tlie  mercy  of  the  brutal  orthodoxy 
which  permitted  Jowott,  in  an  anecdote 
lately  recalled,  to  tell  an  undergraduate 
that  he  must  'find  a  God  by  the  end  of 
the  week  or  go  down.'  At  King's  Col- 
lege. Cambrid,ge.  they  have  evidently 
learnt  better  than  to  bludgeon  the  icono- 
clast. AVhen  Rupert  Brooke  intimated 
that  'for  ISOO  years  religion,  when  it  has 
been  strong  enough,  has  persecuted  or 
starved  the  arts,'  and  that  "the  theatre 
was  lost  more  swiftly  and  completely 
than  the  rest  of  civilization  when  the 
double  might  ot  barbarism  and  Chnst- 
ianity  settled  down  over  Europe,"  the 
dons  ^eem  to  have  taken  it  with  the 
'calmness'  of  the  classical  turkey.  And 
<^vtn  a  protest  against  ihe  'impudent  a,t- 
tcmpt  to  thrust  the  filthy  and  degraded 
standards  of  the  modern  middle-class 
drawing-room  on  the  clean  fineness  of 
the  Elizabethans,'  did  not  deter  them 
f:om  .granting  its  author  the  laurel. 
Clearly,  the  universities,  as  TVhistler 
would  have  said,  are  'creeping  up.' 

"It  is  in  truth  a  fine  study,  full  of 
fresh  and  yet  well-sounded  thought  and 
strewn  with  innumerable  happy  turns 
of  insight  and  phrasing.  The  author 
shows  a  healthy  impatience  with  the 
conventions  of  literary  history,  and  his 
di.scu.ssion  of  the  origins  of  English 
drama  refuses  most  of  the  recognized 
Icad.s.  He  insists  that  the  church,  in 
,suppressing  the  theatre,  was  con- 
i;trained  at  the  same  time  to  add  th« 
drama  to  its  own  repertory.  The  mass 
v.as  'a  variety  of  drama,  as  portrait 
painting  Is  a  variety  of  pictorial  art.' 
'i"he  state  of  mind  of  its  spectator  was 
•:  'ronJtly  aesthetic,'  nnd  In  the  continuity 
of  this  institution  the  Instinct  to  which 
the  theatre  appeals  was  sustained  It  is 


The  London  Times  says  that  Max 
Mossel,  a  Dutch  violinist,  is  a  man  after 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Pochon  of  the  Flonzaley 
quartet,  "who  said  that  he  could  hold 
a  note  for  a  cent  or  for  a  dollar,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the'  audience  would  not 
know  the  difference :  'You  have  to  do  it 
for  the  other  10  per  cent.,  and  for  your 
own  satisfaction.'  When  he  holds  notes 
■for  a  dollar'  and  frequently  for  the 
whole  100  per  cent.,  he  has  his  special 
way  of  doing  it.  .His  vibrato  is  very 
narrow — a  mere  pulsation,  not  so  much 
as  a  throb — and  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  bow  are  marked  by  a  carefully 
graduated  crescendo  and  decrcscendo : 
the  whole  melody  accordingly  stands  out 
like  the  subject  of  a  bas-relief.  It  is 
true  there  was  rather  much  of  this,'" 

Rimsky-KorsakofC's  third  symphony 
was  played  at  Bournemouth,  Eng.,  on 
Nov.  9.  The  scherzo  is  the  most  attract- 
ive movement:  "the  instruments  in- 
dulge in  excellent  Table  Talk,  witty  like 
Coleridge's  and  serious  like  Luther's." 

The  London  Times  had  this  to  say  of 
Delius's  new  string  quartet  played  in 
London  Nov.  17:  "The  strength  of 
Delius,  which  comes  out  in  this  quartet  ' 
as  much  as  in  his  other  w^ork,  is  the  1 
surprising  number  of  'chord-tastes.'  as 
an  American  writer  calls  them,  Uhich 
he  has  at  command.  The  'tune'  of  the  : 
thing  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the 
newcomer  squeezes  the  last  one  gently 
into  the  background;  and  then  before 
one  Is  quite  aware,  a  third  has  taken  its 
place.  The  new  harmonic  tongue  we  are 
now  learning  is  spoken  with  intelligence 
and  power.  But  the  string  quartet  asks 
for  a  little  more  characterization  of  the 
Individual  voices  than  these  moving 
clusters  of  notes  at  present  permit  of, 
and  neither  the  deftly  manipulated  fig- 
ure of  the  slow  movement  nor  the  un- 
yielding figure  of  the  last  quite  supplied 
this. 

"That  is  exactly  the  problem  which  it 
is  so  interesting  to  watch  being  solved 
in  each  new  composition— the  justifica- 
tion of  these  'chord-tastes,'  which  the 
ear  invents  by  the  voice  parts,  which 
have  both  a  past  and  a  (future.  Each 
composer  does  it  differently.  Cyril  Scott, 
whom  we  heard  last  week,  has  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  picturesque  harmony,  but 
on  too  small  a  scale;  Frank  Bridge  at- 
tends more  to  his  voices;  Vaughan  Will- 
lams  keeps  an  ear  on  both,  with  greater 
heights  and  morS  lapses  than  others, 
and  .'=0  on.  The  great  thing  about  It  Is 
that  all  this  music  is  homegrown,  and 
win,   with  patience,    bear   flower  and 

seed."  The  Daily  Telegraph  found  the 
opening  movement  to  be  pure  orchestral 
music,  "and  its  almo-^t  perpetual  verti- 
cal harmony  to  aim  at  an  'atmosphere' 
which  the  four  strings  could  not  quite 
create."  The  slow  movement  is  entitled 
"Late  Swallows";  the  finale  is  "horn- 
pipish." 

Miss  Winifred  Barnes  sang  at  Cyril 
Scott's  concert  in  London  Nov.  4.  "Her 
winsomely  ,childlike  attitude  towards  the 
audience— the  confidential  air.  the  faint 
lisp  and  unchanging  sweetness- is  cer- 
tainly fascinating,  but  a  succession  of 
songs  rendered  in  this  manner  tends  to 
became  like  a  box  of  chocolates  absorbed 
at  a  sitting;  the  last  one  of  the  bottom 
layer  needs  a  lot  of  flavor  to  make  it 
palatable.  Moreover,  her  vocalization  is 
none  of  the  best." 

Charlotte  Bronte's  upright  cottage 
pi;mo  has  found  its  way  into  a  London 
auction  room. 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  find  criticisin  ' 
-  particularly  musical  criticism— extend- 1 
ing  its  boundaries.  '  The  average  critic— 
rial  who  shall  blame  him,  seeing  how 
i-estricted  comparatively  is  the  field  in 
vbich  he  labors?— is  apt,  perhaps.,  to 
cleave  too  con,servatively  to  the  accus- 
tomed iiaths,  and  to  scorn  imaginative 
heights  while  living  laborious  days. 
Possll)ly  the  scope  for  imagination  on 
his  part,  where  the  ordinary  .concert  is 
c.>ncorned,  is  but  small.  In  what  direc- 
ibcn,  c:ui  he       i-casonablv  cxix-ct- 
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and  Musicians  -a  post  prandlal 
burden  of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire 
pudding  seemed  to  lie  heavily  on  the 
orchestra,  which  appeared,  indeed,  to 
be  playing  in  its  sleep  "  The  audience, 
if  the  critic  is  to  be  believed,  slept  pro- 
foundly. 

One  correspondent  points  out  that  the 
distinguished  author  of  "Ann  Veronica," 
in  referring  to  the  preliide  to  act  3  of 
"Tristan,"  says:  "It  begins,  you  know, 
with  that  queer  pjccolo  solo."  We  ha\e 
turned  up  the  passage,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  strict  accuracy,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  remark  in  question  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Ann's  very -ardent  admirer,  in 
whose  company  she  hears  the  Wagner 
opera.  But  did  the  correspondent  who 
recalled  that  passage  overlook  the  au- 
thor's entirely  new  and  original  version 
ot  the  climax  to  the  first  act?  ''The 
lovers  broke  into  passionate  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  each  other,  and  then, 
a  jan-ing  intervention,  came  King  Mark, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  sailormen,  and 
stood  beside  them."  Outside  the  polite 
circle  of  ■'Perfect  Wagnerites,"  most 
I  people,  we  lancy,  wouia  leel  tempted  toj- 
I protest  loudly  if  that  dreadful  bore,  the; 
I  Cornish  king,  dared  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  second  act.— London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  by  the  way, 
noting  the  fact  that  Mark  Hambourg. 
the  pianist,  ■  playing  at  the  Coliseum, 
drew  upon  a  repertory  of  100  pieces,  in- 
j  eluding  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Chopin,  wonders  what  the  old-time  mu- 
sic hall  patrons  would  have  said  to  this 
entertainment?  It  continues: 

"Has  it  occurred  to  any  concert-giver 
to  ask  himself  what  is'likely  to  happen 
^If  this  kind  of  thing— the  gradual  widen- 
'ing  of  the  v<ariety  manager's  net  to 
catch  musical  fish— goes  on  spreading, 
as  in  all  probability  it  will?  As  has  just 
been  stated,  our  leading  variety  house 
promises  a  program  containing  the 
*iames  of  three  popular  concert  artists' 
in  addition  to  the  usual  heterogeneous 
attractions.  How  do  concert-givers— if 
the.v  have  thought  about  the  matter- 
propose  to  cope  in  the  future  with  a 
foriTi  of  rivalry  which,  after  all,  is  per- 
fectly legitimate?  The  modern  luxurious 
variety  theatre,  appealing  as  it  does  to 
an  ever-growing  public  representative 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  has 
killed  any  old-fashioned  prejudices  that 
may  have  lingered  against  a  class  of  en- 
tertainment formerly  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  some  hyper-respectable  folk, 
and  it  has  also  finally  disposed  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  infra  dig.  for  an  artist  of 
real  standing  in  the  musical  profession 
to  appear  upon  Its  stage.  And,  as  time 
goes  on,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
those  who  will  seek  engagements  of 
this  kind  will  increase  and  multiply. 
What,  eventuallj-,  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  concert-going  public— par- 
ticularly on  those  music-lovers  .who,  as 
a  correspondent  poipted  out  in  this 
column  recently,  are  inclined  to  be  re- 
pelled, rather  than  attracted,  by  pro- 
grams of  a  'stodKj-'  character?  Mani- 
festly it  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
concert-giver  to  'get  even'  with  his  new' 
rival  by  adding  'varietv'  turns  to  the 
attractions  offered  his  pntron.=.  '  What,  j 
then,  is  to  be  his  remedv  i,i  tlic  event  of  I 
competition  reaching  an  acute  stage'' 
The  problem  is-or  at  all  events  mav  be- 
come-an  interesting  one,  and  seems  well  1 
worth  pondering."  | 

The  London  Times  said  of  Debussy's' 
"Iberia"  (Nov.  u,:    "With  Debussy  con- . 
struction  goes  to  the  winds,  unless  there  i 
IS  anything  more  ethereal  for  it  to  go] 
to,  and  the  whole  stre.^s  is  on  orches- 1 
tral    resources   which  would   have   de- ' 
lighted,  if  they  did  not  astonish  Berlioz  ' 
.such  a  clicking,  clacking,  bubbling,  gob'- 
blmg,  chirruping,  shattering,  gurgling, 
twittering,    as    never    was    heard,  all 
.standing  cut  for  a  moment,  to  be  lost 
the    next,    against    a    faint  opalesque 
background  of  indcflnaMe  sound.  "  This 
is    amusing;    the    collection    ot  words 
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might -Tiave  come  from  Urquharfs 
Rabelais;  but  Debussy  has  the  finest 
eense  of  form.  j 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  Schu- 
bert s  piano  trio  in  A-flat:  "Oile  so  sel- 
dom hears  Schubert  nowadays  that  it  is 
perhaps,  easier  to  place  him  in  his  right 
perspective,  a  process  that  Is  long  over- 
due with  some  of  his  contemporaries.  A 
ittle  Schubert  is  a  delightful  experience 
but,  except  in  his  songs,  he  was  seldom 
content  to  give  us  a  little  of  himself.  It 
was  invariably  a  lot.  And  it  is  only  by 
reducing  the  frequency  of  the  occasion? 
that  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  thfe  delights." 

And^of  Mr.  Sapellnikoff:  -'.M.  Sapellni- 
koff is  a  great  pianist.  All  musicians 
know  It.  and  the  less  informed  music 
lovers  are  in  every  sense  willing  to  take 
their  word  for  it.  It  is  as  well  that  this 
is  so,  for  his  methods  are  apt  to  conceal 
his  excellence.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  be 
armed  against  the  sentimentality  that 
lurks  in  the  shadows  of  the  romantic 
movement,  waiting  to  engulf  the  unwary 
performer,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  too  well  armed.  M.  Sapellnikoff's 
intellectual  grip  is  such  that  he  conveys 
the  impression  of  purely  'cerebral'  emo- 
tions. Now  it  would  oe  unwise  to  be 
dogmatic- on  the  subject,  but  for  manv 
reasons  we  do  not  accept  the  emotions 
of,  let  us  say,  Liszt,  for  instance  as 
purely  cerebral.  His  biography'  is 
against  it." 

George  Alexander  Redford,  who  from 
1S93  to  1911  was  examiner  of  plays  to 
the  lord  chamberlain  died  on  Nov.  10 
During  his  ter.m  of  office  43  plays  out 
of  7000  submitted  to  him  were  con- 
demned and  13  or  14  of  them  recon- 
sidered and  granted  a  license.  Almost 
every  week  changes  were  made  at  his 
suggestion. 

"One  of  the  plays  on  which  he  was 
most  severely  questioned  was  Maeter- 
linck's 'Monna  Vanna,'  which  was  sub- 
sequently produced  privately  with  the 
author's  wife,  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc, 
in  the  title-role,  and  which  Mr.  Red- 
ford,  either  on  his  own  Judgment  or,  as 
has  been  sti.?gested  in  several  in- 
stances, on  instructions,  refused  to  li- 
cense. .\nother  was  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  and  a 
third  D'Annunzio"s  "La  Citta  Morta'." 
December,  1911,  he  resigned,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  an  iinofficial 
censor  of  kinem.atograph  films  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  then  president  of 
Ihe  British  board  of  film  censors. 

The  French  Players  performed  Mus- 
set's  "A  Quol  Revent  les  Lunes  Filles" 
,  and  Tristan  Bernards  force  "L'Anglais 
tel  qu'  on  le  parle."  in  London  at  the 
j  Aldwych.  Nov.  12.  "The  httle  de  Mus- 
j  set  fantasy,  -with  its  ^tory  of  the  wise 
(  father  who  serenaded  one  of  his  daugh. 
'  ters  and  kissed  the  other  in  the  dark 
on  his  prospective  son-in-law's  behalf, 
and  arranged  a  duel  and  the  rest  of  it, 
knowing  'a  quol  revent  les  Jeunes  filles' 
was  both  produced  and  acted  with  the 
perfection  of  taste.  The  exact  de  Mus- 
set  charm  'got  over."  One  could  not 
help  recalling  "Rostand's  'les  Roman- 
esques,' and  realizing  where  it  came 
from.    But  how  much  tiuer  and  more 

pungent  the  wit  and  less  labored  "the 
grace  of  the  master  himself!  There  is 
an  affected  phosphorescence  about  Ros- 
tand where  de  Musset  is  the  pure  gem." 

If,  as  the  program  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Symphony  concert  stated.  Debussv  has 
referred  to  Turina's  "La  Procession  du 
Rocio"   as  a   "luminous   fresco,"   it  is 
proof  that  he  has  lost  none   ot  that 
happy   choice   of  terms   that   was  his 
when  he  wrote  musical  criticisms.    It  is 
luminous,  both  in  the  clarity  of  its  con- 
struction—a clarity  that  is  not  dimmed 
by  its  intricacy— and  in  the  extraordin- 
ary ^ividness  of  its  orchestral  coloring. 
The  subject  is  a  popular  one.    The  day 
is  that  ot  an  annual  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Triana,  a  suburb  of  Seville, 
whose  characteristics  have  furnished  the 
occasion  for  a  brilliant  piece  by.  Albeniz, 
Turina's    compatriot,    and    one    of  .Ms 
teachers.     The   scene  is  one  of  great 
animation.     The  contrast  of  the  folk 
music  with  the  religious  "motif,"  and 
of    both    with    the    blatant  "Marcia 
Reale,  "    is    cleverly    worked    out.  In 
short,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  wel- 
come  novelties   Sir   Henry   AVood  has 
given  us  for  a  long  time.    May  one  ex-  [ 
press  the  hope  that  it  will  not  suffer 
the  fate  of  most  novelties?— Pall  Mall  ! 
Gazette,  Nov.  13.  i 
"Georges  Dorlay"  is  a  pseudonym  cov-  I 
ering  the  identity  of  a  member  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  orchestra,  several  of  whose 
works  Sir  Henry  Wood  has  introduced  I 
at  the  Promenade  Concerts.    This  latest  ( 
one  (a  piano  concerto*,  which  purports 
to  reflect  the  vicissitudes  ot  a  compo-ser,  i 
far  outdistances  its  predecessors,  frorri 
which  the  greater  part  of  its  thematic  j 
material   is  derived.     Opening  with  a  I 
passionate      impetuosity,      it      passes  ! 
through  a  variety  ot  moods,  all  of  them  | 
expressed  with  an  emotional  conviction  i 
that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  backed  ; 
with  sound  nur-iicianship.    Whether  re-  ( 
garded  as  a  technical  achievement  or  as  i 
!  a  piece  of  tonal  eloquence,   the  piece  ' 
;  "La  Lutte  et  1'  Espoir"  must  be  hailed  i 
j  as  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  list  of 
modern   concertos.     The   French  have 
I  an  admirable  word  for  *such  music;  it 
'.  is  "vecu."  M.  Moiseiwitsch  played  it  ad- 
;  mirably,   considering  tliat  he  had  not 
memorized  it.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  19.  ' 

Gabriel  Pierne's  Prelude  for  full  or- 
chestra, "Les  Cathedrales,"  written  to 
the  poem  by  Morand,  which  Mme  Bern- 
hardt recited  in  London  a  year  or  sn 
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cloarlv  envls.icr.-)  the  scene 
flrsoliitlon  contrasted  with, 
ii.it  Ion  and  fxiiltation,  and 
i.l.  is  In  stronK  lines  and_ 
Yet  the  music  is  not  coin- 
.  .-s  one  unsntisried.  The  idea 

!    lor  (he  means  of  musical  ex-, 

:  .;*sion  at  his  coniman.1.  Mr.  FTank  I 
l  UlRe.  on  the  other  hand,  in  hl.'<  T-a- I 
■.>nf  for  strinKS.  has  been  content  with 
.■^mailer  and  simpler  thouKht,  the  m<  in- 
,  V  of  a  child  lost  on  th«  Lusitania.  .-in  l 
hi.'  little  work,  which  he  conducted,  ha-s 
,n  Immediate  and  Intimate  appeal.  ' 

new  sketch  by  Judse  Parry.  "Ols- 
■  icll."  was  announced  for  production  In 
Manchester  dCuK.)  (let.  S.  Disraeli  at\d 
!!!.■<  wife.  Lord  Cairns,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
•uul.  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Sir  Stafford 
Nnrthcote  are  the  characters  Introduced. 

\\'hat  particular  form  of  bagpipe  is 
,.-od  by  the  Irish  ref;lments"  .\ccording 
I  I  that  enthusiastic  b.tRplpe  allthorlt.^ . 
;  r.  Alexander  Krascr.  the  modern  Irish 
1    o  was  so  improved  th.it  it  became 
;    iictlcally  useless.    "\  venture  to  say." 
•  wrote,  "that  tliere  Is  not  one  person 
Ireland   •  •  •   who    can    tune  the 
uble  bass  Repulator  Pipe,  to  say  noth- 
il;  of  belnp  able  to  play  upon  it."  Dr. 
!  a'Ser  asserts  that  the  great  Highland 
;  ipe  retained  Its  popularity  because  it 
; .  malncd    rrimitlvc,    the   scale   of  the 
iianter    remainiuK    the    "old  Eastern 
,ale  of  neuter  thirds."    Moreover,  this! 
lighland   pipe  makes  all  the  running 
ccause  no  modern  Instrument  can  play, 
111  harmony  with  it;  It  must  be  pipes  all| 
the  time  or  no  pipes  at  all.'    It  has  heeni" 
claimed  that  the  modern  Northumbrian' 
pipe  Is  the  sweetest  of  all.  with  its  up- 
lo-datc  .scale  and  keys  for  sharps  and' 
Hats;  but  Dr.  Fraser  says  that  Its  "con- 
stitution has  been  so  weakened  by  all' 
ihiis  tinkering  that  It  can  hardly  eke  out[ 
sufficient  breath  with  which  to  sing  its 
own      death      song."— London  Daily) 
Chronicle.  I 
.\  gift  of  historical  interest  and  Im- 
portant; has  recently  been  received  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  David 
Oarrlck"^  bed  has  been  presented  to  the| 
museum  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Trevor,  a  direct 
,Irscendant  of  David  Garrlck's  brotherl 
(ieorgc.    The  bedstead  was  made  about 
1775   for    Garrick's   villa    at  Hampton, 
where  it  remained  after  Garrlck's  death 
nnd  during  Mrs.  Garrick's  lifetime,  andl 
siubscquently  until  the  sale  of  the  villa, 
iu  1S<V4. 

.A.  cinema  tragedy  which  will  not  be 
.shown  on  the  screen  occurred  In  front 
i->f  the  camera  recently,  says  the  Dally  i 
;:xpresB,  when  Mr.  Richardson  Cotton,  t 
;in  old  and  valued  member  of  the 
l^.ssanay  stock  company,  was  killed  in- 
-tantly  while  attempting  to  leap  into  a 
iiovlng  motor  car  for  the  purpose  ofj 
making  a  thrilling  scene  in  a  film.  This; 
l.s  the  first  fatal  accident  that  the 
I'ssanay  Company  have  had  in  the 
whole  of  their  career  as  film  producers. 


so  nonsense 
probably  the 

8ATrRn.VV-  .)nr.lan    Hull    ,-i   p.  m     B.«.n- i '^»'"'">'  crumpet." 
piano  r,.cit;.l  of  Hawl.!'  liauer    Schmn2?^i  l'^'^''"*  "''«'''">'"       also  spelled  "balmy." 
hantisla  In  C  major,  op.  17;  Chopin    Bali  Has    any    visitor    eaten    in  Cheshire, 
ladoa.  K  '"Mt    K  mln-r.  A  fl.it,  «  minor;  Cornwall    or    Lancashire  balm-dump 
h:'r":rnnJ.'''^^',';;?;r„?Tn'-V  ^-^'"-^^n..  barm  cakes?   In  Uax 


Srhorzo 


^,  "'""T  minor.    The  program. 
lompoK^rs  ,.f  loda.r."  which  h.nl  hPoo  an- 
nonnrfrt  for  t.ila  rcM-lial,  will  he  deferred  until 
.Mr.  risnor  k  (Oixvrt  in  Jaiiiiarr. 

iHi  ..r  Ih.-  Di.st.in  ^.rmphony  orchestra.  Dr. 

special  notice. 
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As  the  World  Wagfs 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


hire  harm  also  means  bosom  or  lap, 
iiricl  ;i  barni-cloth  13  an  apron.  ^Vas 
yeast  ever  called  barm  in  New  Eng- 
land? The  old  fashioned  yeast-man,  we 
.see  him  now.  He  drove  a  covered 
wagon  and  sounded  a  dismal  horn  bo- 
fore  each  house  in  the  village  streets. 
ITe  harl  a  daughter,  tall  and  fair,  with 
I  orn-coloi'ed  hair,  slightly  freckled. 
VcaKt-man,  daughter,  plodding  horse, 
ui  nt  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  wagon 
iK>  doubt  was  broken  up.  Possibly  the 
|i"in  l.s  still  blown  by  some  restless 
youngster. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

M  XDAY  -Svuiphon.r   Hull,   a:.'?0   V.    M.  Con- 
erf  hj-  .Mine.  Tcreaa  Coneno.   |)innl8t  ao4 
I.<iuis  (Jraveure.  harltone.    See  sp<c-ial  nolle*. 
M"IXr>AV-.Iordnn  Hall,  3  V.  .M.    Song  recital 
of  Oscar  Seagl.-,  baritone,  of  .New  York.  Fal- 
I'onli^rl..  BcEli    o'vhi    lucenti-    Ifouard,    Noa  . 
premiers  Amours;   Old  French,   L'Amour  da 
inol:  Tamhourin,   Chanson  a   Manger;  Pale- 
dllhe.   Lnmento  Pn.venoale;  Szulc.  Cialr  d« 
line;    Dehussy.    Recuiellement ;    Hue,  I/An» 
Manc:    .MoussorsRk.v.   Chanson   de   la    Pnce;  ! 
Krahms.   .\lte  Liehe,   Botschaft,  Nachtigall- 
Wolf.  Wenn  dii,  mein  Llebster;  Old  ^elsli,  , 
Ash    Grove;    Old    Irish,    Hni:.vnure    Ballad.  ' 
Would  G..d  I  Were  the  Tender  Applo-BIos-  L 
"om:  Horsman,  Thus  Wisdom  Sings,  The  Joy-  f 
1US  Wan^lerer. 
TrK..SDAV-Stelnert  Hall,  3  P.  M.    Piano  re-  ' 
'  ilal  br  Charles  Anthony.   Rameau  GodowskI,  I 
Musette  en  Uondcau;  Dchussv.  Prelude  from  ' 
■'Pour  le  riano";  Havel,  Jeux  d'ean;  AlbcnU,  ,' 
.M  iieria;  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  F.  major;  Para-  I 
'  -    Toccata;    Bach,    Andmte  and  Preats 
from  the  Italian  Cimcerto:  B'  ethoven, 
■1    op.  2U:  lieger.  Caprice;  Chopin,  Ma- 
—  1  in  n  flat  minor:  fichumatin,  PaplUona;  I 
lii-lmssy,  L'Isle  joyeiise. 

KTiNKSDAY— Stelnert     Hall,    8:13    P.  M. 
■  in  p  .^er  s  recital.    Sixteen  songs  by  Hallett  |: 
sung  hy  lionjamln  Berry,  tenor,  and 
Ion  Hocomli.  Imrltouc,  with  .Mr.  Gilhcrte, 
-1.    Songs  by  Rogers,  Keucltauf,  Touri,  I 
I     'Hrmld,  and  a  duet  by  Bonbeur.  Piano 
■-.  Nocturne  and  I'antasie  plaved  by  tbt  1 
—er.  Mr.  Ollberte.  "  I 

I  m  ItSDAY-Stelnert    Hall,    3    P.    HL  Mn. 
N.l.ln    Hewitt   .Stefens.   soprano,   will  (Ing 
Ant.-Bci;uni    Plantation    songs.      F.n  avant 
;  f-n,r  '    z-'llm  to  gulttc  la  Plaine.  Papa.: 
re.  Salnngadou,  P'ather  Abraham.  ' 
1  What  Yo'  tol  me,  De  blin  man,  \ 

ii    '  '  de  .Mountain,  Roek  Monnt  Sinai.  1 

I  ,li..in  uunt  fu  t  stay  hyeah  no  longah,  Kock  I 
oe  ^ullc,  Segro  lullaby,  I'm  gwinc  to  Ala- 
uimv.  You'll  git  dar-Bye  and  Bye.  Blow  11  1 
Urf.  zes,  Massa  gwlne  sell  us.  When  de  Debbl; 
■  ui.  s  'round.  S"e  What  <le  end  will  be,  ITn- 
Imn  in  de  nioniin'.  Conju'ed  Me.  Mrg. 
s  ■  ■   lis    Is   a   southerner.    The   songs   were  1 
'ly  her  from  her  chililbood  attendants 
:,ners.     In  some  case's  harmonizs tlona 
I  t..   Clarke  of  Tuskegee  Institute  are 

S.vmphony  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Concert  In  aid  of 
the  Bryn  .Mawr  College  EnaoTvment  Fond  by 
Mme.  Almj  GIucl;.  soprano,  and  Efrem  Zlm- 
balWt.  Tlolini'it.  .'<oucs:  Rosa.  .Star  vicino; 
Mozart,  I  n  mot  ,  dl  Ciiola;  Handel,  (Jome  Be- 


Mike  Kelly. 
\s  the  ■World  Wags: 

Regarding  the  remark  of  Billy 
day's  concerning  Mike  Kelly,  -which  the 
Herald  reporter  is  reported  to  have  re- 
ported correctly.  The  -writer  well  remem- 
bers Mike  Kelly,  that  celebrated  "$1P,- 
r>00  Boston  Beauty."  Not  the  Kelly  of 
Boston  and  his  halcyon  days  In  this 
dear  burg,  but  Kelly  of  Allentown,  Pa., 
when  that  city  leaped  Into  (and  out) 
baseball  fame.  Boydom  of  two  cities 
thrilled  when  tho  local  trolley  company 
purchased  the  defunct  racetrack  and 
turned  it  Into  a  ball  field,  picnic  grove 
and  amateur  zoological  garden.  Thrilled 
again  when  Mike  was  brought  to  captain 
nnd  manage  a  new  ball  team  that  was  to 
bring  glory  to  Allentown  and  Its  little, 
Jealous  neighbor,  Bethlehem.  What  a 
gala  day  the  opening  waa:  with  what 
;\  rvor  we  watched  for  the  opening  ball 
■^:id  saw  our  beloved  Mike  whale  it  Into 
i»  distant  corner  while  he  circled  the 
liases.  An  exhibition  game  It  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Nationals  slaughtered 
to  mak'e  a  holiday;  that  Mike  never 
could  repeat  did  not  dim  his  radiance  or 
pluck  a  feather  froin  the  cap  of  rever- 
i^nce  we  bore  him.  Then.  too.  the  heart 
interest  he  wo-ie  around  his  name;  how 
we  gathered  about  him  each  morning 
while  he  -watched  the  monkey  cage  in 
tho  nearby  zoo.  There  was  one  old  ba- 
boon, dear  to  Mike's  heart,  a  knowing 
cuss,  full  of  mischief  and  fleas.  To  him 
Mike  gave  his  own  name,  fed  hlm_  on 
every  delicacy  the  wayside  inn  could 
supply  and  told  him  all  his  many  trou- 
bles. To  the  children,  one  Mike  was  as 
great  a  favorite  as  the  other,  but  to  us 
older  lads,  Mike  the  ball  artist,  was.  a 
greater  King  than  the  one  he  claimed  as 
forebear.  .Mas,  'twas  not  for  long  he 
lingered  with  us,  a  prior  and  stronger 
attachment  drew  him  away,  followed 
with  a  thousand  sighs,  while  Mike  the 
monk  missing  so  sadly  his  genial  friend, 
.slipped  to  whatever  place  the  souls  of 
monkeys  go.  We  lost  track  of  him,  so 
many  and  so  far  his  -wanderings,  nor 
could  any  one  tell  the  time  and  place 
of  the  "Boston  Beauty's"  passing,  but 
as  for  me,  rather  would  I  have  one 
memory  of  his  jolly  face  close  to  the 
monkey  cage  than  a  thousand  glimpses 
of  these  latter  day  captains  of  the  dia- 
mond. J.  C.  L. 
Whitman,  Dec.  6. 
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■  1;  Aril-,  The  Loss  with  the  Delicate  Air 
'rnm  -11  Re  Pastore"  mlth  tIo- 
1.     I'  French,  Scotch,  Spanish,  Amer- 

■  "     '■       111   Folk   Songs;   Lerouic.   Le  Nlli 
^'       lu.  ;n,:  G<.odeve,  Fiddle  and  I  (witbl 
Violin  pifi-cs:    Handel,  Sounta  In  B' 
I         Beethoieii.  Komnnee  in  G;  Bicb,  Pr«- 
,        in  F:  Granados-Kreisler,  Spanish  Dance-' 
1.11;.  N   ■   1  ;:•■:  Kreisler,  Caprice  Chinols 

Synip,-        Hall,  8  p.   M.    Concert  of  thei 
Cc-lliii  .-^    icty.   .See  special  notice. 
rtlDA-i'— Symphony  Hall.  2:.'W  P.  M,    EUghtb ! 
oocert  (Al  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Qrchee.  | 
;rc.  Dr.  Muck  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Stelnert  H.-iII.  S:15  P.  M.  Son?  recital  by 
Mme.  Grace  Leslie,  mezzo-soprano.  Schubert. 
Vnfcnthfllt:  Krahms.  Sapphlschc  Ode  T>- 
-   •  -  'V,  -<      IU-  ■t;r',!,.ii»     T  ip-,.,  TT-eln- 


A  Glass  of  Barm. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  reference  to  barm  in  your  recent 
quotations  from  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
recalls  a  tragical  moment  of  my  salad 
days.    I  had  lately  landed  in  England, 
and  found  that  country  all  that  Dickens 
U,nd  Hardy  and  George  Augustus  Sala 
had  taught  me  to  Imagine  It.    In  my 
thirst  for  knowledge  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  applying  to  my  blood  all  the 
hot  and  rebellious  liquors  familiar  to 
the  British  public  but  unknown  In  my 
native  land.    One  October  day,  on  the 
road  between  Stratford  and  Warwick, 
a  mile  or  so  on  the  AVarwlck  side  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,   I  passed  a 
public  house  and  in  the  window  thereof; 
t  was  a  sign  reading  "BYesh  Barm."  Thatj 
;  was  a  new  one  to  me',  and,  my  l^s^ 
!  being  weary,  I  hastened  in.   The  woman) 
in  the  bar  mtf^e  me  think  of  the  buxom; 
widow  who  waited  so  long  for  Mark! 
Tapley. 

I  "A  glass  of  barm.  If'  you  pleaae,"! 
I  eays  I.  j 
I  "A  glarss  o'  barm,  sir?"  with  an  In- 
'  flection  of  amazed  inquiry. 

"i'es,"  says  I;   "I  guess  I'll  try  a,, 
glass." 

"O"  barm,  sir?"  1 
"Yes.  barm  ;  certainly,  if  you  have  lt."| 
I  suppose  my  use  of  "guess  "  betrayedi 
my  origin.    She  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
full  of  wonder,  as  at  a  cockroach  or  a 
Boche,    and,/  instead    of    drawing  the 
liquor   from   a   tap,   disappeared   in  a 
{  back    room.    .MTien    she   returned  she 
•  brought  a  glass  filled  to  the  brim  with 
a  liquid  which  in  my  native  town  of 
iliiany  I  i:.sed  to  buy  at  a  baker's  un- 
111-  the  name  of  yeast.    That  It  was, 
.  ..t    ..•  .'  in.'  .-Is*-.    T  hf'|"Vf  that 


Bange  and  Ho-go. 

tlie  ^Vorld  \\  ags: 
Did  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
'  ever    hear    the    -word    "bange"  (pro- 
nounced banj)  u3ed?    It  meant  to  loaf 
:ind  lounge  as  Idlers  do.  "Bangelng- 
place"  was  a  place  of  resort  where  such 
i  characters  gather.    I  do  not  find  the 
]  -word  in  any  dictionary,  but  It  -was  in 
j  coiTimon  use  in  my  boyhood.    It  con- 
■'  veyed  the  idea  of  disapprobation  with 
I  somewhat  of  contempt. 
i     A\8q  as.  to  the  word  "ho-go"?  When- 
■  ever  and  strongly  offensive  odor  w-as 
perceived,    as    in    case    an  "essence- 
<  pedler"  came  around,  I  used  to  hear  an 
\  elderly  lady  explain:  "O,  what  a  ho-gol" 
1  wondered  what  the  derivation  of  the 
term  might  be.     Finally.   loj)king  over 
my  French  dictionary,  ]  came  across  the 
expression     "haut    gout,"  pionounced 
"ho-goo,"  I  suppose.   This  seems  to  de- 
note a  high  or  stron,g  relish,  flavor,  or 
smell.    It  flashed  upon  me  that  this  was 
the  "ho-go"  of    which  the  good  lady 
sometimes  spoke.    And  when  I  recalled 
^  the  fact  that  the  lady  had  a  sister  liv- 
ing  in   Canada   In    contact    with  the 
French  speaking  population,   and  that 
the  sisters  were  wont  to  visit  back  and 
forth,  the  whole  matter  became  clear. 
I  saw  In  what  way  the  exotic  "ho-go" 
became  translated  into  the  soil  of  Ne-n- 
Hampshire.  J.  w.  H. 

Center  Tuftonboro.  N.  H. 
"Haut-gout"  has  been  In  the  English 
languag(5  .'<ince  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.    It  has  been  spelled  in  many 
ways.    The  word  meant  (1)  a  hi.sh'  or 
p.'quant  flavor,  a  seasoning;  (2)  flavor, 
spice;  (3)  a  high  or  slightly  putrescent 
fla'cor,   a  taint;   (4)  a  highly  seasoned 
dish.   There  is  a  fine  use  of  the  word  In 
Thomas  Jordan's  song,    "The  Careless, 
Gallant,"  in  the  verse  enthusla.stically  j 
praised  by  Swinburne:  , 

Your  most  beautiful  bit,  who  hath  all  c.ves  ' 
upon  her. 

That  her  honesty  sells  for  a  hogo  of  honor. 
Whose  liglitijHSs  ,nnd  brightness  doth  cast  such 
a  splendor 

Thiit  none  but  thei  stars 
Are  thought  fit  to  attend  her. 
Though  now  she  seems  pleasant  and  sweet  to  ' 
the  sense. 

Will   be  damnably  mouldy  a  hundred  years 
hence. 

There    is    an    English    dialect  word 

"bangling."  meaning  hanging  about, 
wandering  idly,  from  the  verb  to  bangle, 
to  waste,  squander,  or  to  ramble  with- 
out a  fixed  purpose.— Kd. 


jMME.  CARRENO'S  PLAYING 
j  JUSTIFIES  APPLAUSE 

i  Louis    Graveure,    Baritone,  Shares 

Favor  of  Audience. 

The  concert  at  Syrnphony  Hall  yester- 
flay  afternoon  was  given  by  the  cele- 
brated  pianist.    Mme.    Teresa  Carreno 
and   lyoula  Graveure.  baritone.      Mme.  ' 
('arreno  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Ap-, 
pasKlonala  and  pieces  by  Chopin.  Paibin- 
steln  and    Liszt     Mr.    Graveure  sangj 
songs  by  Franz.  H.  Wolf,  Grieg,  Brahm."", ; 
Debussy.  Duparc,  Elgar,  Crist  and  oth- 
ers.   Frank  Bibb  was  the  accompanist. 
I     An   audience   of   fair   size  w^elcomed 
I  Mme.  Carreno  warmly  and  her  perforrn- 
I  ance  Justified  the  applause.    Mr.  Grav-, 
eure.  Is  a  restful  baritone,  who  sings 
sweet  songs  In  a  sentimental  manner. 
His  most  important  asset  Is  a  fine  voice, 
sympathetic  in  timbre  and  of  natural 
flexibility.    This  voice,  however.  Is  not 
skllftilly   used.      His   tones   are  often 
throatj'  or  veiled.    His  breath  control 
is  poor.    Hi.'?  phrasing  Is  for  the  most 
part  mannered.    He  Is  indefinite  as  an 
Interpreter  and  his  diction .  in  French, 
German  and  English  Is  slovenly.  Call- 
ing himself  a  Belgian,  his  pronunciationi 
of  the  Frencli  language  is  often  original, 
•at   times'  unique.     In  fact,   those  who 
noticed  his  sin^lng^  of  certain  phr.asos 
in  Debbssy's   -De  Soir"  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  tlie  singer  had  more  thritt 
a  bowing  .acquaintance  with  the  spe.  cli 
used  by  these  unfortunate  people    Th  > 
audiervce,    pleased,    no    doubt  i 
{  agreeable    quality    of    Mr.  Gr.i 
voice,  applaiided  indisciinlriMleK 


OTIS  SKINNER 

By  PHILIP  HALH. 

COEONEIi  THEATRB3;  First  perfoTJn- 
anco  In  Boston  of  "Mister  Antonio,"  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Booth  Tarkln*' 
ton.  Performed  at  tho  Lyceum  Theatre, 
New  York,  -Sept.  IS,  191S. 

Tu(t  John  McCebe 

p.-arl  i.Arnee  Mars 

The  Man  

Antonio  Camaradonlo  Otle  Rklnner 

Joe  Robert  Harrison 

June  Ramsey  Eleanor  Woodruff 

0»or2e  Kiddle  Walter  F.  .'''■ott 

Minnie  Riddle  Sue  Ann  Wilson 

Avnlonla  Jorney  Frances  I.andy 

Karl  ....Patterson  .McNutt 

Mrs.  .lorney  l>oul»o  Rydineth  i 

Milton  Jorne.T  JoKeph  Rrennan  | 

Rev.  .lessc  Walpole  Brnest       KIton  , 

SIi-s.  Wnlpole  Jessie  Cromniette 

Mr.  (  ooder  William  I.nrenii 

Mis.  Cornier  Winona  Dcnnlson 

Capatano    Himself 

The  first  act  was  realistic  and  anius-  I 
JnK.  Tho  other  acts  were  amusing  and  j 
artificial.  Th.at  mayors  of  little  towns  ' 
Willi  others  in  authority  visit.  New  York 
ostensibly  on  business  and  then  fall  ^ 
Into  strange  company  and  are  stripped  | 
of  overcoat,  hat,  Icwclry  and  money 
has  long  been  known  to  all.  That  even 
pillars  of  tho  church  may  totter  and 
fall  1.1  also  known  to  all.  Their  experi- 
ence was  once  described  hy  the  euphe- 
mistic phrase  "seeing  tho  elephant." 
Nor  is  it  at  all  unreasonable  that  Mr. 
Antonio  of  the  hurdy-gurdy,  recognizing 
ifi  "the  man"  in  Tug's  European  cafe 
the  major  of  Avalonla,  who  had  ones 
Jailed  him  for  grinding  on  Sunday,  be- 
friend him  with  an  eye  to  the  fliture. 
Italians  are  quick-witted,  they  have 
Ions;  memories,  and,  are  greedy  for  re- 
venge. They  also  have  a  sense  of 
humor. 

But  the  scenes  In  the  acts  that  foUo-w 
are  devised  simply  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses and  for  tho  glorlflcatlon  of  Mr. 
Antonio.  The  narrow  or  hypocritical 
life  in  a  model  town  Is  satirized,'  Aval- 
onia  is  a  stage  town.  The  setting  of 
the  last  three  acts  waa  remarkably 
true  to  life.  Wo  have  all  seen  the 
wooden  houses  In  which  Mayc^r  Jorney 
and  Parson  Walpole  lived.  No  -detail 
was  missing.  The  woodwork  of  the 
ma.vor's  piazza  was  only  one  feature  of 
a  photographic  scene.  But  the  people 
in  these  and  the  other  houses?  All  are 
not  hypocrites  even  In  a  model  town. 
Hazlitt  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that 
all  country  peopdo  are  suspicious,  en- 
vious, malicious.  It  is  amusing  but  not 
convincing. 
Fortiiiiatel.v   for  the  last  three  acts 

,  the  Mister  Antonio  is  Mr.  Otis  Skinner. 
He  carries  them  by  the  charm  of  his 

!  voice  and  peisonallty,  the  ."ilgnlflcance 
of  his  Kcsture  and  the  mobility  of  his 
face,  the  admirable  technic,  so  thor- 
oughly developed,  so  apparently  a  rev- 
elation of  character  and  so  convincing, 
so  rare  in  these  rays  when  "star.s"  are 
suddenly  commanded  to  shine  in  the 
theatrical  firmament.  Whether  he  is 
talking  with  June,  who  has  been  thrown 
out  of  the  mayor's  dwelling  because  she 
went  to  a  dance  at  a  roadliouse,  or  en- 
Joying  verbal  passages  at  arms  -with! 
the  son-ln-Iaw  or  t^e  clergyman  and 
their  woinen,  or  philo-^ophizing  with  Joe, 
his  half-witted  partner,  and  Capitano, 
the  donkey,  he  is  real,  human,  lovable. 
Seeing  Mister  Antonio,  hearing  his 
voice,  we  accept  even  the  purely  melo- 
dramatic business  of  the  slavey  turned 
out  of  the  village  and  the  more  incred- 
ible and  clumsily  managed  business 
with  the  real  pistol  by  which  the  mayor 
hoped  to  rid  himself  of  Antonio  through 
the  cheerful  lunatic  Joe  with  his  mania 
of  killing  his  partner  with  pistols  of 
wood. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  Mr. 
Bkinner  again,  to  be  again  reminded 
that  after  all  there  is  an  art  called  act- 
ing, that  the  old  phase  "a  well  graced 
actori'  is  not  wholly  obsplete  and  un- 
Jntcllislble.  There  are  some  that  speak 
of  Mr.  Skinner's  "mannerisms."  If  cer- 
tain tricks  of  speech,  gesture,  walk  are 
mannerisms,  they  were  not  disturbing, 
and  in  this  instance  they  fit  snugly  the 
part. 

The    company  la    a  good  one.  Miss 
Woodruff  played  the  part  of  June  simply 
and   skilfully.     Her  portrayal   of  con- 
fidence In  Antonio  after  her  first  natural  [ 
suspicion    and  of  confidence  warming 
into    affection    was    particularly  welll 
dra-wn  and  colored.       The  hlde-boundf 
townsfolk  were  not    mere  caricatures,  j 
The  eccentric  part  of  Joe  was  not  over-| 
done  by  Mr.   Harrison.    Mr.  Brennan, 
was  especially  good  as  the  man  that^ 
liad  seen  the  elephant  when  the  curtain , 
rose.    Nor  do  we  forget  Mr.  Tug  be- 
hind the  bar  and  Pearl  the  street  girl. 

"Mister  Antonio"  should  be  seen  by  all 
lo'vers  of  good  acting.  The  audience  last 
niffht  was  enthusiastic,  so  enthusiastic 
that  It  persuaded  Mr.  Skinner  to  step 
out  of  his  part  and  say  a  few  words 
before  the  curtain,  -which  was  regret- 
tahlew  It  la  stranje  how  many  theatre- 
goers like  to  rob  themselves  of  a  de- 
lightful Illusion. 


■ 


By  PHIUrP  HALE, 

'  car  Seagle.  baritone,  gave  a  reottaj 
■sterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  HaJL 
Tlenrl  Doerlng  accompanied  him.  Th» 
pro-am  was  as  follows:  Falconlert, 
Begil  occhl  eucenti;  Isouard,  Nos  pre- 
miers Amour";  Old  French.  L' Amour  da 
mol,  Tambourln.  Chanson  a  manger; 
Paladllho,  I^mento  Provencale;  Bmxilo, 
Clair  de  lune;  Debussy,  R?cul6llem»ntj 
Hue,  L'Ane  blanc;  Moussorgrsky,  Cha»> 
son  de  la  puce;  Brahms,  Alte  LAeh% 
Botschaft.  Nachtlgal;  Wolf,  Wenn 
Meln  Llebster;  Old  Welsh,  Ash  Oro^j 
Old  Irish,  Ballynure  Ballad.  Would  Gtod 
I  were  the  tender  apple  blossom;  Hor»- 
nian    Thus  Wisdom  Sin^s,  The  Joyou« 

Mr.  Searle  sang  here  five  years  a«a 

Fln,-<.n'!l°"c!'  ^  concert  with  Mrs. 
Flo  ence  Stevens  Low.  He  was  then  as 
d.  singer  more  conspicuous  bv  reason  of 
^r'n""-  '■'^■'•'"ant  voice  than  for  hia 
ski  1  in  the  art  cf  interpretation. 

n  an  has  brain.<=  and  patience;  If  he  Im 

"ciXelv  """^^^  ^"<^ 

recci  tUel.v  to  sing-ers  and  players  who 

are  Interpreters.    Mr.   Seagle  eZlenVy 

vow  f'"^         ^'^-^'^  'eall^rd  tlmt 

N  OJce  IS  not  everything,'  in  spite  of 
d.ctum  attributed  to  Rossinh  Whereat 
ormerly  his  idea  of  expression  seem^ 
to    be    a    constant    eee-saw  between 
fortissimo  and  piano  with  emphasis  oS 

as":'°';^r"V'°^.'^'  ^'^'-^^^y  h«  Vl^mi 
Tr,J  1  .  7.  '"^  appreciation  of  the 
finer  side  of  his  art.  At  times  his  tone^ 
especially  the  lower  ones,  were  throaty^ 

fL  T.l^.l^  ''f"^       '^""^h  thought 
nnL    I         "I''       Mechanics  building;  ' 
Z  'Jnf  1"'°  the  trick  of 

the  naudible  pianis.simo  to  make  an 
effect;  but  on  the  whole  his  voice  wa2 

^=.°^nS^ai:iy"i^r^cSS^ 

fi«dtrto"n1.^^^*^'  ^^'^  ^^^^ 

The  program  was  well  arranged  It 

f»^,r"'''^   1°,"^   ^""^^  ^vere  un- 

familiar. Those  by  Falconlerl  and 
Isourd  3t  once  put  the  audience  In  a 

tW.  F^l^?'"^-''*''L^  anticipation.  Was 
this  Falconlen,  the  Neapolitan  of  the 
Uth  century  who  published  two  vol- 
limes  of  Villanelle?    Surelv  the  "Chan- 

IT  at  meetings 

of  the  contributors  to  the  Almanach 
des  Gourmands.  Verlalne's  "Clair  da 
t^uno  has  Inspired  many  composers, 
?hief  among  tliem  Gabriel  Faure  and 
Charpentier,  but  the  music  of  Szulo 
has  a  vaporous  charm.  Tt  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Seagle  did  not  choos. 
a  more  characteristic  song  of  Mous- 
sors.sk.v.  The  "Chanson  de  la  Puce- 
was  written  when  Moussorgsky  two 
years  before  his  death,  made  a  tour  In 
southern  Hu.ssla  with  Miss  Lfeunova,  a 
singer.  Mr.  Seagle  sang  it  in  a  spirited 
manner,  -with  the  appropriate  Mephls- 
tophelian  sneers  and  grunts,  but  tha 
song  was  still  insignificant,  it  not  for- 
cibly stupid.  On  'the  other  hand  he  Is 
to  be  thanked  for  Debussy's  beautiful 
music  to  Baudelaire's  "Reculellement." 
How  the  early  Debussy  puts  to  sham* 
the  later! 
The  audience  applauded  warmly. 


Let  us  consider  for  a  njoment  the  oc- 
cult and  forget  for  a  day  the  Anthol- 
ogy of  the  Gibbet,  although  another 
stirring  ^ballad  of  pirate,s  hy  JTr.  Charles 
Wilcox  ,i.s  ready  for  publication.  Let  us 
also  forget  strange  phrases  and  prov- 
erbs, even  it  Dr.  Briry  of  Bath.  Me., 
writes  .about  aged  persons  telling  him 
that  .some  people  "leaned  to  Gilbert's" 
as  Well  as  "leaned  towards  Sawyer's." 


It 


The  Mystery  of  a 'Ring. 

Miss  A.  Monckton  of  High  Ham  told 
a  strange  story  in  the  Morning  Pest  of 
London.  She  has  worn  an  onyx  .<=ignet 
ling  for  over  a  year.  At  the  bacli  of 
the  ring  is  a  receptacle  measuring  half 
an  Inch,  into  which  a  year  ago  she  put 
two  Initials  written  In  ink  on  white 
paper.  On  the  22d  of  .May,  1S16,  she 
opened  the  ring  and  covered  the  white 
paper  with  an  ordinary  clover  leaf.  She 
took  the  ring  from  her  finger  on  St 
Swithins  Day  to  use  It  as  a  seal.  I 
then  contained  a  miniature  of  a  hand 
3orne  old  man.  The  features  were  re- 
markably distinct.  Turning  the  ring 
Jpslde  down  she  saw  another  miniature 
>ne  of  a  boy  IS  or  20  years  old.  This 
niniature  was  equally  perfect.  "I  gazed 
n  amazement,  and  slowly  turning  tile 
•Ing.  with  the  o\-al  to  right  and  left  of 
^r^y-'  ^'  splendid  profile  of  a  man 

.  r^^^  features  are  long  and  clear 
:/t.  These  miniatures  could  be  mii- 
aken  for  tiny  photographs.  They  are 
.3  clear  today  as  when  I  f.rst  saw  them'  I 

♦v.'  i *'^*t  the  ring  contains 
lothlng  but  the  bit  of  paper  and  a  de- 
ay  ed  clover  leaf." 

"Vengeance  of  Jenny"?  Case." 

.8  the  World  Wags: 
I  am  somewhat  afraid  of  your  head- 
■ig  this  communication,  by  way  of  a 
elicate  hint,  "The  Last  of  Jenny  Hunt"  ■ 
nd  I  deeply  regret  th  necessity  of  again 
itruding  that  female  upon  your  notice 
lut  I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  n 
tifts  Elvira  Tuttle  of  Chelsea,  which 
saves  me  no  option  In  the  matter 


Of  a  T  duderstand  this 

lady.    Ne',  .  =  -      en  heard  of  her 

before  I  cannot  possibly  have  given  of- 
fence to  her.  yet  the  tone  of  her  letter 
implies  tlie  contrar>-.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  however,  that  she  is 
"ta'fcing  it  out  of  me"  for  some  earlier 
misunderstanding  with  Dr.  Tuttle  of 
Squab  Crossing,  who-  appears  to  be  her 
nephew.  Indeed,  she  refers  to  him  as 
"my  precious  nephew,  Buchanan  Tuttle." 
To  quote  one  passage  which  seems  to 
me  unduly  vituperative,  she  writes :  "I 
would  suggest  to  the  Herald  manage-! 
ment  that  the  absurd  title  of  one  depart- 
ment of  •  that  journal,  'As  the  World 
Wags,'  l>e  changed  to  'Rubbish  Shot 
Here,'  if  the  recent  contributions  signed 
by  you  and  my  estimable  relative  are 
any  criterion  of  its  merit."  Now  really, 
you  know ! 

At  the  close  of  her  "sarcustlck"  epis- 
tle, Miss  Tuttle  relaxes  Into  the  more 
agreeable  attitude  of  historical  critic. 
"Since,"  she  says,  "you  and  Buchanan, 
who,  I  believe,  calls  himself  a  doctor" 
(mean  way  to  speak  about  her  nephew!) 
"have  seen  fit  to  drag  the  unimportant 


peculiarities  of  t)ils  Hunt  per.son  before 
the  public,  I  wish  to  observfe  that  I 
beard  the  anecdotes  about  the  pig  and 
the  baby,  aiid  tlie  nigiitcap,  before  you 
and  your  friend  'the  Doc'  v/ere  born, 
ajid  neither  one  of  them  related  to  Trun.v 
Hunt,  but  to  Ma'.am  J^wfll.  Th'?  latter 
did  have  a  husband,  witii  no  'common 
law'  about  it:  con.=!c-gMeiuly  gho  pos- 
sessed the  undoubted  riglil  to  make  him 
.1  nightcap— it  was.  indeed,  a  duty— and, 
if  it  be  not  indelicate  for  me  tO  say  so, 
Ic  'become  a  mother.'  '^ 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  rather  an- 
noyed at  Miss  Tuttlea  mp.nner  of  ad- 
dressing a  perfect  stranger  fliow.  by  the 
bye,  does  she  know  my  age'  i;  luu.  at, all 
events,  I  am  not  interested  in  Ma.'am 
Jewell.  Don't  know  who  she  was.  and 
don't  want  to  know.  However.  If  "Doc" 
Tuttle  and  I  are  at  fault  in  our  facts.  It 
is  due  to  your  readers  that  the  matter 
should  be  set  right. 

To  change  the  subject,  I  have  won- 
dered if  the  doctor,  by  his  allusions,  in 
tiis  first  letter,  to  my  alleged  passion 
for  New  England  criminalia,  was  not 
leading  up  to  som*  exptanation  of  Old 
BiUings'.s  not  unnatural  lack  of  celeri- 
ty wlien  lie  went  to  be  huug— for  cer- 
tainly poor  Jenny  Hunt,  while  not,  ap- 
parently, strong  In  mind  or  morals,  was 
far  from  being  a  Moll  Flander.';,  nor  has 
(he  tripe  episode  any  obvious  oonnec- 
,tion  with  highway  robbery,  .\fter  the 
splendid  story  about  Gen.  Moulton  and 
the  devil,  not  to  speak  bf  Liverpool 
Jarge,  Jenny  and  her  tripe,  and 
Jla'am  Jewell  and  her  night-cap.  seem 
"pretty  small  potatoes."  The  whole 
correspondence  can  be  rescued  from 
flatness  only  through  some  one's  com- 
ing forward  ■nith  a  thrilling  tale  of 
what  Old  Billings  did  tliat  he  should  be 
%o  cut  off.  Cannot  a  broadside  ballad 
be  found,  describirfj  his  crime  after  the 
manfier  of  that  "notorious  quatrain," 
as  Mr.  Seccorabe  calls  it: 

They  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 

His  brains  they  hatter'd  In; 
Hi8  name  was  ^rr.  WilHam  Weare 
He  dwelt  in  L.todb  Inn — 
the  most  blood-curdling  stanza  known 
to  me  in  literature?    J;  C.  L.  CL.\RK. 
Lancaster,  Dec.  6. 


"Varsity"  Again.  j 

Aa  the  World  Wags.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  word  "varsity.''  It  ' 
was  imposed  on  Har\'ard  from  out-  \ 
side.  Ther*  had  been  university  nines 
and  crews  to  distinguisli  them  from 
those  of  the  classes;  but  I  am  sure  the 
English  "varsity"  was  not  current  till 
after  the  Harvard-Oxford  race  of  1S68." 

There  the  reporters  picked  up  the  word 
"varsity."  and  it  pleased  them,  for  they 
always  used  it  afterward.  For  several 
years  after  1868  one  never  heard  the 
word  "varsity"  at  Harvard;  but  the  pa- 
pers were  full  of  it.  .\s  the  reporters  al- 
ways used  It,  the  word  was  gradually 
adopted  by  others.  M.  J.  C. 

Boston,  Dec.  7. 


"Varsity"  vs.  "University."  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

So  far  as  Harvrard  Is  concerned, 
tieither!  as  the  departments  other  than 
tho  "college"  are  not  represented  In  the 
teams;  and  students  In  their  first  year 
cannot  compete  excep^  upon  freshman 
teams.  It  would  be  better  to  say  the 
"Harvard"  as  was  the  custom  In  the 
Sixties.  J.  T.  W. 

/ 


PLTOUTH  THEATRE— James  T. 
Powers  m  "Somebody's  Luggage,",  a 
farce  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Mark 
h\  Swan  from  the  novel  by  P.  J.  Rand- 
all.   First  performance  in  Boston. 

PortTr""^*''^  

I  oner   Han  v  PiiTnn 

Etienne  Duval  ,k.Gou8m. 

^  niter  Owen  HaroM  Christie 

Mli^n  GnifT  uomer  Granville 

Ueiir.i-  rrauford  r.-U  Trenton 

Alfred  Hopper  jg,,,^,   ^  Pnwers 

^;x°r  i^'-y"'" 

'i^Tu'r  Mnuel  Belmore 

i^"'7„'^«t'^''ato  -  Prank  F,-,rrington 

mi^,       *  Evelyn  ,  Varrten 

n„^^   Tom  Graham 

Bnlce  .Matthews  George  Rlddell 

Mr.  Powers  is  pleasantly  remembered 
f  s  a  shining  light  In  "The  Geisha,"  "A 
i:nnaway  Girl."  "San  Toy"  and  other 
pieces.  Last  evening  he  appeared  In  a 
I)lay  without  the  elements  of  chorus 
dancing  and  music.  A  host  in  himself, 
llie  burden  of  the  play  rested  lightly  on 
bis  e.xperlenced  shoulders  and  he  kept 
the   .Tudience   amused   throughout  the 


f  "^iTthe 

-  .  .  .:  identity 
it  coiicenis  iuh  adventuiL.'ii-  xif  one  Al- 
fred Hopper.  Eagtr  lo/'krow"  tho  cause 
of  his  fiancee's  fr(^ueht  trips  to  Fi-ance 
he  pursues  Miss  f>arHtt  on  board  the 
Dover  boat.  Aftel-  scenes  of  upbraid- 
ings  and  tears  iIopp»r  resorts  "to  fre- 
quent communing'witli  the  demon  rum 
for  purposes  of  consolation.  A  pas- 
senger falls  overboard. 
After  an  encoiintor  with  a  motor  Hop-' 
[per  next  finds  himself  in  the  hotne  of 
I  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax  at  Chelsea.  The 
I  contents  of  his  valise  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  l^e  is  Henry  Crawford,  heir 
to  his  uncle's  property.  A  tyrannical 
butler,  once  a.  prize  fighter,  seeing  rich 
possibilities  for  graft,  aids  in  maintain- 
ing the  delusion.  When  Hopper  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  truth  he  is  threat- 
ened with  a  surgical  operation.  The 
real  Crawford,  safe  and  sound,  appears 
In  time  to  save  the  situation  and  marry 
the  .young  cousin  destined  by  his  uncle 
to  share  his  good  foitune.  ' 

Mr.  Powers  Is  a  finished  comedian. 
His  spontaneity  is  endless.  He  controls 
a  remarkable  variety  of  comic  expres- 
sion. As  Hopper,  his  malirr'up,  voice, 
srait,  familiar  mannerisms  pleased  and 
excited  laughter  as  of  old.  Hla  droll 
antics,  his  facial  play,  his  voice,  all 
the.se  are  still  Irresistibly  funny.  His 
efforts .  to  describe  the  kangaroo  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Australia,  the  coun- 
try from  which  young  Crawford  was 
supposedly  returning;_  his  boxing  match 
with  Fisher,  the  butler,  were  only  two 
of  many  incidents  which  afforded  the 
comedian  unlimited  scope  for  the  dis.- 
play  of  excellent  clowning.  Warmly 
welcomed  by  ,a  good-.sized  audience,  he 
made  a  little  speech  after  the  second 
iact. 

j  Mr.  Belmore,  an  accomplished  actor, 
was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  sup- 
jPortlng  company,  as  Fisher,  the  butler 
■j villain.  Mr.  De  Goursac  was  a  lifelike 
jsteward.  Miss  Varden  fluttered  ami- 
jably  through  the  scenes  as  Miss  Irving, 
(the  marriageable  third  cousin.  Others 
iwere  well  cast.  The  setting  of  the  first 
act.  on  board  ..the  Dover  boat,  was 
realistic  and  the  cinema  reproduction  of 
the  surging  watera  enhanced  the  il- 
lusion. 

AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Stella  Mayhew,  assisted  by  I5illee 
Taylor,  is  the  headliner  of  a  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  that 
contains  many  acts  presented  for  the 
first  time  at  this  theatre.  Miss  Ma.y- 
hew's  act  Is  entirely  new,  and  the 
comedienne  appears  in  a  new  set- 
ting. The  act  is  a  varied  one, 
though  the  singer  leans  decidedly  to 
the  songs  of  the  Negro  dialect  In 
which  she  has  distinguished  herself 
by  her  studied  attention  to  detail. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  not  content  to  re- 
main at  the  piano  and  shared  the  suc- 
cess of  the  act  vocally  as  well  as 
"feeding"  the  comedienne  with  her 
delightful  line  of  chatter. 

The  big  laughing  number  on  this 
week's  bill  is  the  act  of  Billle  Mont- 
gomery, formerly  of  Montgomery  and 
Moore,  and  George  Perry,  late  of  Perry 
and  White.  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  new  team  at  this  theatre. 
The  act  excels  In  its  speed  and  this 
must  be  charged  up  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Montgomery.  His  burlesque  playing  of 
the  piano  that  showed  him  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  m.ere  trickster  atfd 
technlcist,  was  accompanied  by  a  perti- 
nent line  of  "business"  that  in  other 
hands  would  have  fallen  flet.  To  his 
credit,  let  it  be  salft  that  he  not  only! 
pleased  his  audience  and  aroused  them 
to  uproarious  laughter,  but  he  kept  them  I 
in  a  state  of  constant  expectancy.  Mr. 
Perry  sang  a  few  songs,  notably  the ' 
parody  on  the  rhymes  of  childhood,  ef- 
fectively  and  after  the  manner  of  the 
well  versed  comedian.  '■ 
Another  Newcomer. 


Crlchton,"  a  four-art  play,  which 
opened  at  the  Coplfcy  Theatre.  Thn  \ 
appearance  of  the  Jewett  players  in  this 
jplay  was  the  second  of  the  year.  The 
'play  will  run  for  the  entire  week, 
i  Lionel  Glenister  as  Sir.  Crlchton.  the 
butler,  and  Gladys  Morris  as  Lady  Mary 
Lasenby  ably  took  the  parts  of  hero 
'and  heroine.  In  the  minor  roles  Bea- 
trice Miller  made  a  fine  impression  in 
!the  role  of  Tweeny.  The  other  mem- 
jbers  of  the  cast  did  their  shai«  toward 
'making  the  second  appearance  of  the 
play  a  success. 

"MRS.  MURPHY"  AT 

THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Grade   Emrnett  Scores  Success  In 
Interesting  Comedy. 

C.\STLE  SQUARE  THEATRE.    "Mrs.  | 
Mui-phy's  Second  Husband."    Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Ullie  Akerstrom.    The  cast : 

Barney   McGee ......  .,  Fred   B.  Stron-; 

I.uwrence  Watson  Charles  H.  EUwoor! 

Djniel   O'Neil  Ben  J.  Mil"-' 

I'rpderick   .1.    Mawson  Victor  Herndoii 

Denny    O'FljTin.,  Melville  Huntf 

Jackson  -<  Joseph  Burtr.i, 

Instalment  Man  ..Harry  A.  Chic! 

Real    jpstate    A«ent  ..Burt    Hunt,  r 

I.ady    M.aud    Halley  Bessie  Warrpi 

Katie  Murphy  Unoas  Dan!.  : 

Nora  O'Nell  Sue  Talma;:- 

Nannette  Mias  R.  H:i  ' 

Honora  Murphy  Or-i<;le  Emmc  - 

From  Third  avenue  to  Central  Pari; 
West  and  back  again  is  quite  a  Jump 
but  Gracie  Emmett  In  "Mrs.  Murphy'. - 
Second  Husband,"  performs  the  feat 
without  difficulty  and  seems  to  enjoy  on  ^ 
environment  as  well  as  the  other.  T'lerc 
is  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  brought 
up  among  the  lowly  people  of  Third 
avenue,  poor  but  proud,  placed  among 
people  of  higher  station,  of  great  wealth 
and  Insincere  society  ways.  She  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties  by  thp  simple  us.^ 
of  common  sense  and  supreme  cheerful- 
ness. The  Symphony  trio  play  several 
delightful  specialties. 

"Pag  o'  My  Heart"  will  return  next 
Monday  for  two  weeks.  It  will  be  the 
annual  Christmas  holiday  attraction. 


/^O  /J 


As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Another  newcomer  was  Bert  Hanlon, 
eccentric  sliiqln-  and  inii.ing  comedian, 
with  a  tendfnny  to  iihilosophize  enter- 
tainingly. Mr.  Hanlon  offers  some- 
thing entirely  new.  both  in  song  and 
speecli,  and,  it  might  also  be  added,  in 
poise  and  general  chararteristics.  His 
songs  were  often  reminiscent  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  delivery,  of  "the  style 
adopted  hy  comedians  of  a  generaUon 
ago  in  the  topical  song. 

Una  Clayton  and  her  players  were  seen 
In  "Collusion,"  an  Interesting  sketch 
that  has  as  its  theme  the  dlsillii.^ioument 
of  a  jealous  wife.  Miss  fl:.vu,u  was 
assisted  by  Herbert  L.  Griffin  nnd  Ele- 
anor Hicks.  Others  on  Uie  bill  were 
May  Klinoro  and  Violet  ('arlclon  in 
■■Nonsensical  nonsense."  a  singing  and 
flancing  act;  Bert  Uaniont  and  his  cow- 
lioys  in  a  sing  ng  niid  coniedv  acf;  Harrv 
Antrim  and  K(  t.^v  -^'ale  in  songs  .and 
chatter;  the  Flying  Mayos,  trapeze  ex- 
perts, and  the  Kanazawa  Japanese 
troupe  in  feats  of  skill  and  strength. 


Will  Mrs. 
about  her  ; 
Ogden— the 
column  on 
address  to 

Liverpool 
Orleans, 
account  of 
tomorrow. 


C.  M.  H.,  who  wrote  a  note 
grandfather.  Col.  Gouverncur 
note  was  published  in  this  ^ 
June  23.  1916— kindly  send  her  ] 
the  Boston  H[erald? 
Jarge  died  at  last  in  Xew  ' 
Mr.    Shaghellion's  pathetic 
tho  passing  will  be  published 


The  Beverage  Barm. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

This  morning's  statement  of  "'U'.  E. 
K."  that  he  drank  a  "glass  of  barm" 
with  no  hint  of  any  sequel  suggests 
that  the  story  Is  too  good  to  be  true.  I 
wondeir  If  the  gentleman  ever  drank  a 
glass  of  half-brewed  ale,  drawn  in 
process  of  fermentation  from  the  vat? 
It  is  a  common  custom  in  the  English 
country  to  .send  to  the  \)rewery  for  a 
j'lg  or  a  pail  of  fennent  as  a  happy 
■alternative  to  the  time-honored  sulphur 
and  molasses.  j 

The  traveler  in  Xewroundland  today 
will  see  in  small  sliop  windows  a  card 
bearing  the  word  "barm"  for  the  use  i 
of  bread-makers,  who  lia\e  never  taken! 
kindly  to  yeast  in  today's  commercial  j 
form;  and  to  eat  barm  bread  Is  to  ap- 
oreciato  their  preference.         .  — 

Boston.  Dec.  11.  t 


A.  E.  PL 


aWETT  PLAYERS  GIVE 
-'THE  ADMIRABLE  CRiCHTON" 

Score    Distinct   Success   at  Copley 
Theatre, 

The  Henry  Jewett  players  scored  a 
success  last  evening  by  their  fine  por- 
trayal   of    the    charnctrrs    in    J.  it. 
Bsnric's    pro^luction,     ■■Tbc  Admirabl. 
I  ii*^  rtuLnur  Viaa  M,ao\.t  riiru   miB"  enter- 


Waffles. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Waffles  "such  as  mother  made."  Te.«, 
or   even   better   tlian    "mother's"  or 
".Vunt  Jane's,"  and  we  all  knoi\'  what  . 
that  means.   If  you  don't  believe  it,  just 
come  to  the  Waffle  booth  in  the  balcony 
at  the  Allied  Bazaar  and  try  a  Belgian 
j  waffle   hot   oft    the    gridiron,  buttered 
and  sugared,  ttien  add  some  maple  sy- j 
rup  and  Mixter  cream,  and  go  home  to  ' 
dream  of  your  ancestors.  L.  B.  I 

I    Boston,  Dec.  11.  j 
I     If  we   ai-e   not   mistakLP,   the   word  * 
"waffle"  comes  from  the  Dutch  "wafel.  " 
:  Was  the  waffle  itself  invented  tlierc'? 
Did  the  Dutch  briny  the  recipe  to  this 
country?  Did  Ichabod  Crane  eat  waffles 
at  tho  famous  supper  table  where  he 
sat  a  wooer?  (The  .story  i.s  not  at  our 
elbow.)   In  Dr.  Wrigiit's  English  Dialect 
Dictionary  the  waffle  and   waffle  iron 
were  originally  known  in  England  onU 
in  Warwicl/.    He  gives  the  pronuncia- 
j  tions  "wafi"  and   "wofl."    Here  is   tho  | 
AVai-wIck    variety:     "The    cakes  wen- 
made  of  thin  paste  or  batter,  placed  ' 
!  between  the  blades  of  tho  waffle  iron 
which  wore  then  closed  and  held  in  the 
smokeless  portion  of  an  open  fire  until  ■ 
the  cakes  were  baked.   The  cakes  were  '■ 
eaten  hot.  with  butter."    Jn  the  .sl.xties  .' 
w,--   i.ri'ferred    'uln.-k  / 1,  ,1-, s>.-..s    i.,   trv.i  l. 
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inkliil   lilr  «.,!! 

; \r   iiiiil  tlii-n 

II  ••'  .  —   -  "f  oil  •  '•• 

■  <<1.  n;  lii)i-t  iioL  In  lU>sian. 
wt-r^  toM  al«>ul  UiP  m:ik- ' 
.1.  Nfw  Ork-uns,  how  Negn.H>s  ^ 
;  njuki-.l  I'eet  in  tlio  tliljk  llquW,  j 
l.al  lliat  ill>I  not  Jeter  us.  ! 
vaffli-.  by  th«  \va\-.  l3  not' 
uo  or  the  niUIc:  l.ut  nof- 

 of  the  word  In  Knglaml. 

lb:  to  wave  uhout,  to  (lap.  to  Jio.-ii- 
to  vrti'lllflte,  to  go  nhoiK  cofslpinc.  [ 
■  ir:      -    .  finall  do;i,  to  yolp,  to  Imrk  | 
■<o«l  i^.iuiiner.  to  niuflticat  ■ 
.  n-llh  .Jiltlcully.    A  wafflc- 
I  ;s.  \Mia;.  i.  wafflos,  is  a  -wonk.  un(i>^- 
i.-il  person;  also  a  porson  wlio  tall;s  | 
•.'  h  anfl  foolishly;  a  lak-hcaior.  tlio  ( 
.■.  II  sainiplpor.  alJO  a  loafer. 
Ill   KnRUnd.  the  approvfid  word  for 
>  afrin"  Is  ••KOfor."    The  Comithi  word 
waffol."— 12d. 


l.orse  and  \vt  evily.  liiscuit  and  lirnei 
The  .«kipppr  s.t'ys  we  lay  there! 
lys,  and  ino  and  .Tar.ce  goes  ashore 
wr.'^t  day.    .larg.   .«ays  lie's  going;  to  i 
.1  and  then  he  duii't  know  what  he 
I  "ill  do.    Unluckily,  lie  had  got  all  filled 
^  up  with  tattooing  in  Sydney  and  hadn't 
any  place  empiy  on  him.   barring  his 
I  face.     He'd   thought   some   ot  having 
1  that  done,   but  Jarge   fancied  himself 
(  and  he'd  promised  a  pal  he  knew  not 
'  to  have  his  face  tattocd.    That  didn't 
,  keep  him  fro^i  getting  a  desisn  diawed 
■  out  bv  an  artist  for  a  shilling  .showing 
'  decorations   like   a   Fiji   Islander,  and 
Jarpe   said   he   might   get    it  done  If 
things  got  dull  In  New  Orleans.  They 
didn't. 

First  thing  ashore  him  arid  me  went 
Into  a  little  eallni;  liouse  and  Jarge  had 


"I  .1111 
and  h 


Boldt  and  Cadwalader. 

tlio  World  W  a^s; 
Vour  correspondent  K.  'W."  ap- 

■  ars  to  be  in  error  in  his  description 
of  the  supposed   scene  between  Gen. 
Cadwalader  and  the  late  5Ir.  Boldt  at 
the  Waldorf  Hotel.    The  only  G..M1.  Cad- 
walader who  could  have  been  a  member 

■  the  Philadelphia  Club  while  Boldt 
13  a  waiter  there  died  in  1S79. 

I'he  Waldorf  was  opened  about  1o 
•  ars  later.  Boldt  opened  the  Bellevue 
in  Phlladolphia  in  the  eighties*  and  the 
U'aldorf  in  the  nineties.  After  the  suc- 
cess ot  the  former  It  Is  not  probable 
tl  at  he  doffed  his  hat  at  the  command 
any  man.  although  he  always  had  a 
i.iidor  spot  for  tho.'=p  who  wpic  merti- 
.  .-ra  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  during  his 
;  ■Tiod  of  service  there. 

WILLIAM  D.  KELLEY. 
TJoston,  Pec.  8. 


cups  of  coffee  and  half  an  apple  tari, 

and  .large  loosened  up  lii.s  bell  and  paid 
'  B  dollar  and  a  half  without  grumbling, 
I  which  showed  there  was  something  the 
I  matter  with  hhn  from  the  start.  Di- 
I  rectly  after  that  walking  up  Canal  street 
;  ,larse  was  talking'  about  finding  a  tat- 
I  toer  to  have  hi.s  face  done,  when  we  run 

foul  of  a  smart  young  cove  that  said  he 
1  was  the  water  front  reporter  for  some 
;  paper.  Me  asked  would  we  like  a  drink 
i  and  we  .said  we  would,  so  he  steered  us 
I  Into  a  very  swagger  place  full  ot  niir- 
!  rors  and  brass  work  and  ordered  three 
'  that  he  said  was  made  of  egg  and  sody 
!  and  gin.  Vou  couldn't  notice  the  gin. 
i  but  Jarge  said  it  was  very  ta»ty  and  the 
'  reporter  lad  bought  three  or  four  more. 

Jarge   started  In   then  and  pitched  a 


■nun  oi  ni  .somcihin-.-  ,uirt  he 
-H.sp  .ui-l  .hod.    An,}  U:;,  w:.s-n,or,„ 
■•'u.l  llieni  wrLS  his  Iw.^st  word 
■      ■•  Idlrlr.l   ill   Kpvi  f)|.|OHi,, 

•I'liix  .>^,\VA(;i';  su.\(;iti;i,'[,ioN- 
Condor  street,  MM,  K«*t  Boatftu.    '  | 

SONG  AND  PIANO  RECITAL 

A  reoital  of  song..;  and  piano  piecci 
by  Hallett  Gilljerte  wa.s  given  last  even 
ing  ot  Steinert  Hall  by  Hallett  Gilbert.. 
COinpo.-;er-pl.<.ni.st;       Benjamin  Rerry^ 
tenor,  and  .Sheldon  Holcomb.  baritone. 

Mr.  Gllberte  writes  happily  for  the 
voice  and  has  natural  facility  as  a  pian- 
181.  There  -were  melodious  and  appro- 
Prtato  settings  for  "Thoughts  of  You," 
My  Lady's  Mirror."  "A  Rose  and  a 
il  »  Valentine"  and  other  sub-  | 

jepts.    jressrs.  Holcomb  and  Berrv  sang  I 
sincerity  in  an  effective  manner. 


a  bit  of  beef,  inaybe  a  couple  of  pounds,  ■RrT'  ^  ^  /  / 

with   onions  and  calllflowcr  and   fourj;  C      ^  J — /y/o 

FIRST  CECILIA 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

'!j  The  Cecilia  Society,  Ciialmcrs  Clifton 
conductor;  William  Lester  Bates,  or 
ganlst.  assisted  liy  an  orchestra  "i 
Symphony  players;  Miss  Marcella  Cran, 
soprano;  Bernard  Ferguson,  baritoip 
and  Willard  Mint.  ba.ss.  gave  its  fli 
A  concert  of  the  season  last  night  n, 
Symphony  Hall.  There  was  an  audienc 
f.  of  fair  size  on  the  floor.    The  second 


jarge   siai  i-sru   m    inc..   <*..v.  i-......^ —  rf' 

j  scandalous    yarn    about    getting    cast  fc^  balcony'was  nearly  full 
'  away  In  the" Solomons  and  being-  loved  r»    ^j^^    program   was   Injudlciousb  ... 

■'^nhur;;^e^ii'^:r^r  aU^"!:^^^  -d_it  -s^-long.  When_. 


CHARLES  ANTHONY  PLAYS 
UNCONVENTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Pianist  Pleases  Small  Audience  In 
Steinert  Hall. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  'harles  .\nthony  gave  a  piano  recital 
Ml  .Steinert  Hall  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
■  •ogram  was  as  follows:  Rameau-Go- 
ir.jski.  Musette  en  Rondea^i;  Debussy, 
:'rcludc  from  "Pour  le  piano";  Ravel, 
l  u.x  d'eau:  ijcarlattl.  Presto;  Albeniz, 

imcria;  Brahms.  Intermezzo.  E  minor; 
Miadies.  Toccata;  Schumann,  Papillons; 
P.eger.  Caprice;  Beethoven,  ,Sonat3.  op. 

.  Debussy.  Calhcdrale  Engloutle;  Cho- 
pin. Two  Mazurkas.  B  flat  minor,  D 
major;  Debussy.  L'Isle  joyeuse. 

This  program  was  unconventional  in 
Its  arrangement,  but  it  was  not  the  less 
welcome  on  account  of  the  departure 
from  Uie  accustomed  order.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  moderns  and  the 
ultra-moderns  should  not  be  mixed  up 
instead  of  being  set  apart  and  ticketed 
in»groups.^  Sca:latli  is  not  remote  from 
Debussy,  and  Paradies  may  well  be 
near  Schumann.  The  tinkering  of  Ua- 
ineau  s  Jliisetle  by  Godowski  may  well 
lu-  deplored,  for  the  naivete  of  the  m\i 

.  ntuiy  was  lost  in  mh  century  har- 
monic progressions  and  gingerbread  or- 
namentation. Reger's  Caprice  is  Insig- 
nilicant. 

Mr.  Anthonv  at- times,  as  in  the  Mu- 
-tf,  toyed  with  rhythm  to  the  injury 

•  the  musical  flov.-.  and  in  other  ni- 
^tances  he  did  not  maintain  the  coii- 
liiiiiitv  of  a  composition.  On  the  oi'  ■ 
i,.ind,"he  often  gave  pleasure  to  a 

■.idiencc.  He  .va.-,  more  succes.<!ful  ii 
n.^alment  of  Schumann's  "Papillc 
liian  in  his  interpretation  of  the  pi' 

V  Ravel  and  Albeniz.   The  "PapiH" 

vcle  was  played  in  a  poetic  spinl 
with    fine    tonal    gradations;  but 
.iqueous  quality  was  la<Ulng  In  "J«  V 
ri  eau"  and  "Almeria"  seemed  pale  and 
,  r,     Tl  ■  -.ssy's  Prelude  was  played  in: 
-1  manner.  | 

As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  

Jarge  in  New  Orleans. 
Xs  the  World  Wags: 

iS.  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  good-. 

.'ithing  nevvy  of  mine  brought  hon, 

ook  that  he  had   off   a  second-1. 

ut  -itU  a  piece  in  It  aJ'OUt  the  . 
words  of  great  men.  VffXtl  ev 

grave  for  him  if  he  s  a  '^^^  ^it  cau  t 
eome  of  them  dies  ashore  and  it  can  t 

''\';:d"'that  brings  up  what  happened  to 


the   reporter   buying  a   round   of  real 
liquor  that  would  have  a  bite  to  it 
'    "You  aliit  eves  et,"  says  Jarge,  "until 
^(you've  tasted  human  flesh." 
'    And  all  the  time  hini  and  mc  was  e.ve- 
'  Ing  a  long  table  over  to  one  side  that 
was  set  out  with  the  most  amazing  mess 
of  grub  anybody  evQr  did  see.  After  a 
bit  Jarge  whispered  to  the  reporter  an.l 
asked  what  it  cost  to  eat  off  tlic  table 
i  and    he    says    its    free.  Jarge  gulped 
he  was 


down  the  drink  he  was  holding  and! 
turned  to  on  the  grub.  There  was  little  | 
brown  sausages,  and  a  moss  of  potatoes 
and  onion  with  grease  over  it,  and  some 
kind  of  white  meat  and  green  stuff  with 
yellow  slush  and  about  six  kinds  of 
bausage  cut  up  in  slices  and  sardines 
and  mustard.  Jarge  tried  'em  all  once 
and  some  several  'times  and  after  a 
bit  one  of  the  men  in  the  white  jackets 
comes  over  with  a  little  wooden  mallet  |S 
In  his  hand  and  comes  toward  Jarge ' , 
with  a  mean  look  in  his  eye.  The.  re- 
porter whispers  to  him  and  gives  him 
Bometing  and  he  grins  and  goes  back 
and  Jarge  has  some  more  of  the  pickled 
tripe.  » 

W'ell,  the  grub  Jarge  has  had  seems 
to  rather  brace  him  up,  and  he  tells  the 
reporter  he'd  like  some  other  kind  of 
grog.    So  he  orders  what  he  says  is  a 
cocktail,  and  when  Jarge  smells  of  it 
he  begins  to  cry  a  little  because  he  says 
it  reminds  him  of  the  spring  medicine 
his  mother  used  to  give  him.    But  li.^ 
got  It  down  and  went  back  and  found  1 
(1  jilatter  of  pigs'  feet  he'd  -overlooked  ii 
find  had  about  six  and  threw  the  bones  i 
un^r  the  table.  | 
We  went  to  about  three  more  places  || 
and  had  drinks  called  punch  and  more 
grub,  and  finally  hove  to  in  what  was; 
called  the  old  Absinthe  House,  and  thej 
man  sets  out  three  gla.sses  of  soap  and 
water.     Jarge.  drinks  his   and   a  wild' 
look  comes  in  his  eye,  and  he  swing.' i 
on  the  reporter  without  any  talk;  but 
the  lad  is  very  thcfty  on  his  feet  and 
runs  out.  and  Jarge  after  and  me,  but, 
\  ■  didn't  catch  him,  us  being  bad  run-] 
and  a  good  deal  of  a  cargo  aboard j 
liow.  j 
Her  that  we  biought  up  in  a  kind  of 
Kirket  that  looked  like  Whilechapcl 
1  cosier  carts  and  we  found  one  that| 
-  loaded  with  boiled  crabs.  Ift  for  5 
«.    Jaige  .-^aid  he  picf'-rred  peiiwin- j 
I  s.  but  he  bought  10  crabs  in  a  sack, 
(ind  1  did.  too.    Up  the  street  v,c  found  [ 
(inolh'  i-  carl  with  12  cra'os  for  5  cents,  j 
and  Jarge  said  they  weie  a  bargain,  and  |; 
liad  a  sack,  and  T  did.  too.    Then  we  \\ 
found  a  man  that  gave  11  for  5  cents, 
•inr)  Jaige  said  that  was  a  big  baigain, 
•  .id  had  2S.  and  made  me.  too.  Shoi-tly 
•.V  e   begin   to   spill   i-rahs.   ami   w."  set 
down  in  a  narrow  doorway,  and  T  go! 
out  a  mouth  organ   I'd  bdnghl  .somc- 
\\)<r-vc  and  begins  to   pla>*  "Rule  Bri- 
ina.-'    and    Jarge   sliell.s.  crahs  and 
;  'cm.    After  he'd  had  .-lEiout  "0  lie 
back  with  a  gronii  and  lays  there 
h   Ills  eyes  <;hut  and   near  covered 
h    shells   and    legs    with    the  '  meal 
I  suck'^d    out.     1    was   .iust   st.artino:  the 
j '-British  ilrenadie.-s"  when  up  comes  a 
1  iCiTcr  woman    and   sa.vs   its   hei-  dooc 
1  what  do  we  mean  by  cluttering  it 
up.    .Iiirgn  o|5encd  his  eyps  a  second 
iifl    kicks   her   very  ,savagc    on  both 
'■  shins  and   she  scrcains  and  a  ciowd 
*  comes  and  a  bobby  and  a  black  maria. 
I  and  me  and  Jarge  brings  "p  in  a  police 
station,    with    him    unconscious.  They 
tries  to  make  out  w^-'re  drunk,   but  T 
phowed  bnw  it  coiddn't  be  oiil.i-  having 
FWeet  drinks,  and  said  Jarge. was  sick. 
And  thfy  said  he  was.  and  had  a  doc- 
tor  ill      The   saw-bones    tool;  Jarge's 
pulse  and  lisfe'ieJ  to  his  lieartand  .sliooI< 
his  hearl.    There  he  lay  on  a  cot  with  h 
blanket  ovi  i-  aud'.=.till  liugeiug  his  last 
.■■ick  of  crabs.    I  bent  do'vn  ^nd  sav,.' 
I  .rge."     Niid  b'>  opens  his  ' 
I-.ed  at  ilic  blanket.    "Jai  • 


cantata  of  the  dimefisions  of  Mr.  Con- 
verse's "Peace  Pipe"  is  to  be  performed 
for  the  first  time  In  Boston,  It  shoul'i 
be  placed  so  that  it  could  be  hearl 
when   chorus  and   heargrs   were  com 
.paratively  fresh.    Last  night  the  pi-r- 
'  formance  of  the  cantata  did  not  begin 
j  until  SAO. 

n  It  would  he  fairer  to  speak  ot  t'  I 
H  cantata,    produced   two   years  ago 


Chautauqua,  if  it  had  been  performcil 
under  icore  favorable  conditions,  led,  by 
a  more  experienced  conductor,  one  with 
a  more  decided  beat,  and  played  by  an 
orchestra  that  had  had  more  rehearsals. 
It  seems  td  us  after  one  hearing  that  Mr. 
Converse  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
a  difticultv  that  Coleridge-Taylor  in 
his  "HiaKatlia"  trilogy  did  not  eur- 
«,  mount;  he  has  avoided  rhythmic  rao- 
^notonv,  the  monotony  of  Longfellow  s 
3  verse  that  might  well  tax  the  ingenuity 
(of  anv  composer.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  orchestral  expression  through- 
out the  performance  was  wholly  in  ac- j 
cordance  with  Mr.  Converse's  indica- 
tions, for  there  were  few  contrasts,  and 
the  general  impression  made  was  pne 
of  over-orchestration.  There  are  fine 
descriptive  and  picturesque  pages, 
especially  In  the  first  choral  passages, 
music  conceived  in  a  truly  imaginative 
spirit;  the  long  baritone  solo,  sung  by 
Mr  Ferguson,  is  less  effective;  In  fact 
It  Is  rather  prosaic,  nor  was  this  the 
f.-iult  ot  the  singer.  _ 

n'he  concert  began  with  Bach  s  can- 
tata "Sleepers,  W'ake."  Curious  things 
have  been  written  about  this  cantata 
by  learned  men.  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
chorus  the  Instruments  supply  the 
rhythmic  element,  said:  "The  rhythmic 
element  is  manifested  In  a  marchlike 
character  produced  by  the  energetic 
trochees,  combined  with  the  three  stern 
beats  of  the  molossus."  (We  quote  this 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Ten  to  one 
"molossus"  will  come  out  in  print  "mo- 
lasses "  Sir  Hubert  and  others  found 
that  a  dance-like  accompaniment  repre- 
sents the  Joy  of  the  virgins  meeting  the 
brfdegroom,  although  in  the  English 
text  they  are  characterized  as  "pru- 
dent." All  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  the  performance  ot  the  cantata 
was  not  spirited  or  In  any  way  im- 
pressive. The  most  commendable  fea- 
ture was  the  singing  ot  the  section  al- 
lotted to  the  tenors.  No  doubt  it  is 
rank  heresy  to  say  it,  but  we  find  little 
beauty,  little  religious  fervor  In  the 
duets  for  soprano  and  bass,  Bung  by 
Miss  Craft  and  Mr.  Flint,  or  In  the  reci- 
tative for  the  bass. 

The  ( horus  was  more  effective  In  the 
portions  of  Brahrns's  "German  Re- 
quiem," but  Miss  Craft  Is  not  the  so- 
prano for  this  music. 

After  Bach  and  Brahms.  Puccini ! 
Miss  Craft  sang  "In  Quelle  Trine  Mor- 
bide,"  from  "Manon  Lescaut,"  and  "Un- 
Bel  Di,"  from  "Madama  Butterfly." 
These  arias  were  sung  with  marked 
dramatic  intelligence  and  spirit.  The 
audience  called  for  more.  Miss  Craft 
sang  MimI  3  song  from  "La  Boheme,'" 
but  In  a  too  sophisticated  manner. 


MTs.  Nelda  Hewitt  Stevens,  siprano, 
gave  her  first  recital  in  Boston  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  Her 
program  consisted  of  antebellum  planta- 
tion songs,  melodies  sung  on  the  "Good 
Hope"  plantation.  Spirituals,  "Little 
Studies  In  Color." 

Mrs.  Stevens,  a  southerner,  dressed  in 
a  costume  of  1860  which  became  her, 
jgave  a  pleasant  entertainment.  She 
made  a  few  introductory  remarks  about 
the  general  character  of  her  undertak- 
ing, and  spoke  in  turn  about  each  song. 
The  Konprs  were  sung  in  an  agreeable 

..^  H       •  ^vl:;l,.  -lie 


.'■p.i:'  1-  f;ii  ii  LI;''  nils  fully  .  .\pi(<s.si-u. 
In  her  enthusiasm  Mrs.  Stevens  stated 
her  belief  that  these  "Negro"  sonps 
were  true  American  folk  songs.  We  are 
11  ware  that  this  belief  Is  shared  by 
i  thera.  But  the  melodies  sung  on  the 
cood  Hope  plantation  are  undoubtedly 
(if  French  origin,  as  shown  by  their 
rhythm,  melodic  structure  and  mood. 
The  Negro  is  quick-eared  and  mimetic. 
Many  of  the  songs  In  the  Negro  anthol- 
ogy, sacred  and  profane,  are  undoubted- 
ly perversions  of  melodies  heard  by 
household  servants  and  fleld  hands  as 
sung  by  the  white  folks  in  the  parlor  or 
the  church. 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Woi-ils    constantly    undergo    cICKrudalloD  'In  f 
ini  aiiinB.     Tlicy    preserve  .tlie    InteRi-alltjr   of  I 
ili.'ir  KiKiiiilcnIlun  only  when  IIip.t  servo  Id  I  w 
I'-slgnali^m  of  olijpcis  that  are— iinchnngeiil'i' 
in  conipositiun  or  uaaf;o.   Ollior  wordu,  <»sj>ori  .i 
l.v  tliosc  that  Bcrre  to  cx\mi>/  oiir  B'-iikhU'ih 
111'   kI/.c,    <-olor,    saror,    sonority    and   all  Ilir 
iiiiaooeg  imposed  on  thom  li.r  fccllnff.  are  w.irn 
iiiwiy,  arc  tiirncJ  l.i  iliisl. 


Yeast  and  "tmp,tyings."  1 

An  I  he  W  orld  Waps:  ' 

\  day  or  two  ago  in  annotating  a  let- 
I'M  about  •'barm,"  or  yeast,  you  spoke 
r  the  old  style  yeast  pedlai-,  with  his 
rn.    1  imagine  he  was  indigenous  to 
•  1   Connecticut   valley,   as   the  Ilquifl 
ist  xias  particularly  a  by-product  of 
ilic  gin  distilleries  of  Westfleld.  Aga- 
nn  and  ^Val•ehouso  Point.  Furthci- 
iiioro  a '  Yankee  housewife   of  the  old 
liiys  would  hardly  have  known  the  ar- 
1 1  lo  by  the  name  of  yea-st.  "Kmpt.i- 
ln;;s"  it  was.    The  pedlar  was  known  as 
HI  "Emptying  Pedlar."  The  phrase  was 
il.-io  iKsed  when  a  man  was  run  down 
mil  had  lost  standing.  He  was  "runnin' 
'  iiiptins."    I  saw  the  phrase  used  wltli- 
11  a  few  years  In  the  editorial  columns 
"I"  the  Springfield  Republican  in  speak- 
inir  of  a  public  man  who  was  in  opposi- 
iion  to  some  of  Its  high  and  transccn- 
li  utal  ideas;  ho  was  just  "running  emp- 
iis."    1  remember  when  it  took  about 
Muart  of  Porter's  gin  to  haul  the  net 
I  the  thegory  or  Thompsonville  shad 
lishing  place,  and  some  of  those  old 
pirates  lived  to  he  about  80.     By  the 
way,  do  you  know  what  a  skowbanker 
is?  y  S,  H. 

Westminster, 

"Running    emptlns"    was   a  common 
phrase  in  sNorthampton  in  the  sixties,  [ 
but   yeast   was  ye'ast,   and    we  never  j 
heard  it  called  "emptyings"  in  our  boy- 
hood.—Ed. 

t'NDKR  THE  GIBBET.  i 
I  likop  to  go  np  on  tbp  hill 

An'^  spenil  a  hour  or  so 
Aloni  o'  jn.v  shipmate.  Bill, 

As  was  hanjred  a  month  ago. 

Bill,  he  ilea  a  step  or  two,  j 

il'he  prihbet  n-lieepin'  time)  ! 

Jolly  as  he  lister  do  1 
When  be  was  In  his  prime. 

It's  kinder  sod'ble  up  therie  j 
AIoAg  o'  good  old  Bill; 

•  I  smokes  a  nit.  an'  takes  the  air  | 

.An'  sits  around  until  j 

I  gets  lo  thinkin'  how  that  he, 

One  hiipp.T  day  tliat's  past, 
Threw-  liis  knlfo  at  me  ,. 

An'  pinned  me  to  the  mast. 

An'  how  one  time  at  Belr.lea  ' 

He  stole  my  girl  from  me, 

An'  I  thinks:  "Now  dam  .ver  eyes*  1 

I'm  glad  .Tou  sningln'  be!"  j 

But  them  . things  Is  past  an'  dona; 

I  don't  hold  it'  agin  ye,  mate. 
For  me  an'  you  had  heaps  o'  fun 

W.iy  hack  In  '-18, 

Them  was  Jolly  times  In  th'  Bonnie  Bell 

.\-piratlQ'  on  th"  sea; 
Many  a  soul  we  sent  to  hell 

Old  Bill  did.  an'  me. 

I  alius  liked  the  careless  way 

Bill  had  o'  eutlln'  thitials; 
Merry  he  was,  an'  blithe  an'  gay, 

IJke  he  was  stickin'  goats. 

He  lister  take  'e.m  by  the  hair. 

An'  bend  'em  oTer  his  knee— 
lie  did  his  work  with  such  ap  air 
"I'M-as  a  pleasant  sight  to  see. 

I  minds  the  time  how  Bill  an'  mo 

B.v  way  of  a  bit  o'  sp«rt.  ♦ 
Served  the  hostin,  Thomas  I>ee, 

Who  hailed  from  Newburyport. 

On  Ih'  yard  arm  we  rigged  a  hook 

All  shiny  an'  sharp,  did  w», 
An'  then  we  up  an'  took 

An'  hanged  by  tb'  chin,  Tom  Lc«. 

Funny  It  was  to  sec  him  kick, 

A  hansln'  there  by  th'  Jaw-; 
The  cr<»v  was  tickled  blue  by  th'  trick. 

The  cleverest  they  ever  saw. 

Full  o'  tliem  wagelsh  wa.vs 

Was  my  old  sliipmate.  Bill; 
An'  now  he's  spendin'  his  days 

in  a  gibbet  atop  o'  a  hill! 

An'  so  I  comes  on  pleas.int  days, 

.Vn'  a  pipe  an'  "biicry  take. 
To  sit  where  Bill  In  his  gibbet  sways, 

For  old  times  sake. 

OHARLF.S  WILCOX. 
Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


"Tough  as  Tripe." 

As  the  World  Wags; 

"Tougher  than  tripe"  and  "As  tough 
as  tripe"  are  much  more  frequently 
used  as  colloquial  similes  than  "tough- 
er than  Jenny  Hunt's  tripe"  and  "as 
tough  as  Jenny  Hunt's  tripe."  Why.  in 
'  a  simile,  should  tripe  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  something  which  Is  tough? 
Tripe  is  tender,  is  it  not  7  Trlpo  Is  not 
tised  ill  any  of  the  slinlles  to  express 
toug!incs<;  which  are  given  in  Mr,  Frank 

.tin; 


1v 


V  and  his  wife"?  Were  those  Hunts 
1,      :\ PS  of  Jenny  Hunt? 

Brookllne.  Deo.  11.  SCRUTATOR. 

"Flain  tripe  is  the  first  stomach, 
:  aunch,  or  rumen;  honeycomb  trip  the 
-pcond,  or  reticulum."  AVe  do  not  lilce 
I  ripe.  Ser\'ed,  it  loolcs  to  us  lilce  a  piace 
of  rubber  door-mat,  yet  for  years  tripe 
lias  been  considered  by  some  a  great 
Oelicacy.  AVe  qiiote  from  Moufet  and 
l^ennet's  "Health's  Improvement":  "The 
taste  of  tripes  did  seem  so  delicate  to 
the  Romans  that  they  often  killed  oxen 
for  the  tripes  sake."  There  was  tripe 
in  the  stew  that  Codlin  arid  Short 
sniffed  Joyously  late  at  night  In  "The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Tripe  was— per- 
haps is— a  special  breakfast  dish  at  the 
Manhattan  Club  In  New  York.  Is  not 
tripe  an  essential  ingredient  of  pepper- 
pot  dear  to  Philadelphians?  Grand- 
gousier  told  his  wife  at  the  great  feast 
attended  by  stiff  drinkers,  brave  fellows, 
and  good  players  at  nine-pins  to  eat 
sparingly  of  tripes  which  were  no  very 
commendable  meat.  Notwithstanding 
this  admonition,  Gargamelle,  just  before 
Gargantua  was  born,  ate  si.xteen  quar- 
ters, two  bushels,  three  pecks,  and  a 
pipkin  full,  with  disastrous  results.  We 
could  fill  a  column  with  words  in  praise 
of  tripe,  yet  to  many  the  dish  Is  a  low 
and  vulgar  ofie,  with  or  without  onions. 
The  word  is  used  in  contempt  of  per- 
sons and  things:  "Tripe-vissiged  ras- 
cal." as  we  say  "pie-faced  mutt";  a  vul- 
gar book,  "a  dish  of  literary  tripe  and 
onions."  We  find  Jio  proverbial  say- 
ing, "tough  as  tripe"  In  the  reference 
books;  but  in  Lancashire  they  speak  of 
a  contented  person  as  "happy  as  a  Cat 
in  a  tripg  shop." — Ed. 


MME.  ALMA  GLUCK  AND 
ZIMBALIST  GIVE  CONCERT 

Large  and  Enthusiastic  Audience  In 
Symphony  Hall. 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck,  soprano,  an<3  Mr. 
Efrem  Zimballst,  violinist,  gave  a  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall 
under  auspices  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Club  of 
Boston.  Mme.  Gluck  sang  songs  by 
Rosa,  Mozart,  Handel,  Arne  and  a 
group  of  folk  songs.  AVith  Iier  husband 
she  sang  Mozart's  "II  Re  Pastore,"  Le- 
roux's  "Le  Nil"  and  Goodeve's  "Fiddle 
and  I."  Mr.  Zimballst  played  pieces  by 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Bach,  Granados- 
Kreisler,  Cui  and  Kreisler.  Mr.  Chot- 
zinoff  was  the  accompanist.  There  was 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Mme.  Gluck's  golden  voice  is  in  itself 
a  delight.  This  voice  is  now  exquisitely 
pure  in  timbre,  now  tropically  warm. 
Its  melting  richness  Is  haunting  and 
Irresistible.  Thus  Mme.  Gluck  is  admir- 
ably fitted  by  nature  to  be  emotional  Jn 
song.  Already  gifted  with  natural  flexi- 
bility, she  has  devofed  much  attention 
to  style.  In  certain  respects,  as  in  her 
mastery  of  legato,  her  vocal  poise,  her 
emotional  sincerity,  the  singer's  per- 
formance is  excellent.  Yet  when  she 
wishes  to  be  vocally  sophisticated,  her 
singing  of  extremely  florid  music  chal- 
lenges criticism.  Mme.  Gluck's  voice 
has  not  the  lightness,  the  peciiliar  bril- 
liance of  the  true  coloratura  singer,  nor 
is  she  by  her  art  able  to  establish  the 
illusion.  Her  singing  in  rapid  passages 
is  not  always  clear. 

Her  tones  are  sometimes  throaty.  Not 
wholly  at  ease,  her  breath  control  is 
insecure  and  phrases  that  should  be 
smooth  and  limpid  are  distorted.  In 
Arne's  famous  song  these  defects  were 
noticeable,  and  again  In  the  Spanish 
folk  song,  a  trap  for  applause.  There 
was  little  brilliance  in  bravura.  The 

other  folk  songs  were  better  suited  to 
the  singer.  She  appeared  to  excellent 
advantage  In  Massenet's  "Elegle,"  sung 
with  Mr.  Zimballst,  and  In  Leroux's 
song  her  luscious  tones  were  those  of 
the  golden-haired  maiden  drifting  with 
her  lover  between  the  sphinxes  down 
the  starlit  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Zlmbalisfs  playing  Is  smooth,  dia- ! 
tingulshed,   a  bit  reserved.     He  plays 
easily.    There  Is  no  thought  of  techni- 
cal difficulties  showily  surmounted.  His 
performance  of  the  first  three  numbers 
radiated  classical  purity  of  outline.  In 
the  modern  pieces  there  was  perfection 
of   style,    beauty   of   tone,    the  sem- 
blance of  emotion.    It  Is  to  be  hoped ' 
that  this  excellent  artist  will  add  more' 
colors  to  his  palette.    At  present  his  1 
emotional  discretion  threatens  to  be- 
come monotony.  "  I 


[SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

'''"^    eighth    concert   of    the    n„  . 
Symphony   Orchestra     l^r    I  °" 

took 

i"  Syn.phony  Hall  Thl 

.-s    follows:    .Molart    \  ^""^ 

■n  hcstra:  .Stehe'still  Tr!      '""^^  '  ^""h 
Wolf,   songl  win/^'=""J«' S<^hmer- 
i>ound,   A-erborgcnhoit  Er° 
'•:iena  OerhardtJ;  TsohaikL''^^ 

1  in  1>  minor,  op   «  ^uite 
This  symphony  in  r> 
..  r«n).ed  as  one  "of  "^TlZ  ' 
»nd   there  are  traces  of  »J 
I -he  composer  thought  o    U  « 
form  of  a  serenade    wUne,  I 
dantn  and  the  Minuetto     ,t  ?  An- 
•    "  '    "-"'"I  that 


(o  paper.  There  are  charming  pages  In 
thi.s  symphony,  which  Is  peculiarly 
Mozartian  throughout.  No  wonder  that 
tlia  Austrian  Emperor,  who  attended 
the  concert  when  the  symphony  was 
first  performed,  was  greatly  pleased; 
and  that  the  audience,  as  stated  by  a 
contemporary  musical  magazine,  ap- 
plauded in  a  manner  "unexampled  in 
the  concert  histor.v  of  AMenna."  There 
is  the  simplicity  In  this  music  that  is 
described  by  AA'alt  AVhitman  as  ''the 
art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression,  and 
the  sunshine  of  the  light  of  letters." 
This  simplicity ,  of  IMozart  is  too  often 
a  stumbling  block  to  those  who  are 
moved  b.v  the  roar  or  ingenious  trickery 
of  tlie  modern  orchestra  and  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  character 
of  the  musical  thoughts,  often  thin, 
pale,  inconsequential  but  robed  in  in- 
strumental garments  of  gorgeous  or  ex- 
travagant colors. 

Tschaikowsky's  Suite  had  not  been 
heard  nt  these  concerts  since  March, 
1899.  A\'hen  Mr.  Gericke  brought  it  c^t, 
llie  amu.sing  Marche  Jliniature  was 
omitted,  for,  although  the  score  con- 
tained it.  the  parts  then  at  hand  were 
without  it.  The  music  evidently  pleased 
the  audience  yesterday,  but  as  a  whole 
the  Suite  is  one  of  Tschaikowky's  minor 
works.  The  salient  features  are  the 
Fugue  and  the  Marche.  The  former  is 
impressively  worked  out.  The  latter, 
though  to  some  it  suggests  a  somewhat 
like  treatment  in  a  movement  of  the 
"Nutcracker"  Suite,  will  always  tickle 
hearers.  AA'e  remember  when  the  Suite 
was  produced  in  Berlin  b.v  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  then  led  by  Franz 
Wuellner.  We  sat  behind  Helnrich 
Dorn,  the  teachtr  of  Schumann,  the 
author  of  a  bitter  pamphlet  against 
"Tristan  and  Lsolde."  a  .<;avage  critic, 
a  thoroughly  equipped  musician.  Ber- 
lin was  not  friendly,  then,  toward 
Tschailcowsky  or  other  contemporary 
composers  of  France  and  Russia.  Old 
Dorn  and  his  companions  nodded  ap- 
proval of  the  Fugue  and  were  highly 
entertained  by  the  Marche  'Miniature. 
This  was  in  1883.  Alas,  the  fleeting 
years! 

The  Divertimento  and  Intermezzi?*  are 

pleasingly  melodious  and  adroitly  col-  : 
ored;  but  the  Introduction  to  the  Fugue 
is  weak  and  long-drawn  out,  and  the 
Gavotte,  having  little  character,  as  a 
finale  is  far  inferior  to  the  pompous 
and  brilliant  Polonaise  that  ends  the 
Third  Suite.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Fugue  and  in  the  middle  movements, 
except  the  Marclie.  thcTp  m>-  too  many 
example.3  of  Tsi  li,Hk..\\  sl;-, wm  -t  man- 
nerisms: as  lliH  iit'iui'iii  I'lii'iiiion  of 
inconsiderable  phrases  tossed  fiom  one 
section  of  the  orchestra  to  another. 
Ali.ss  Gerhardt  brought  nothing  new. 
".~tehe  Still,"  unfamiliar  perhaps 
ill  -HUM'  in  the  audience,  had  been  sung 
b.\  111  !  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert;  but 
she  sang  the  songs  of  AA'agner  and  AVolf 
with  her  accustomed  warmth  of  feeling, 
her  iiiditputable  sincerity,  and.  when  oc- 
casion demanded,  with  the  "Innigkeit" 
that  puts  a  hearer  in  close  communion 
with  a  singer.  She  sings  with  such 
gusto,  to  use  a  favorite  word  of  Hazlitt, 
that  even  when  her  intonation  is  occa- 
sionally insecure,  an  audience  is  un- 
mindful. Yesterday,  as  a  rule,  she  was 
jvocally  well-disposed. 

j  The  concert  will  be- repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  Liszt's 
"Faust"  symphony,  in  which  a  male 
chorus  from  the  Choral  Music  Society 
and  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor,  will  assist, 
and  Schumann's  piano  concerto,  played 
by  Mr.  Paderewski. 

IVIrs.  Leslie's  Recital. 

Mrs.  Grace  Leslie,  mezzo-contralto, 
gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  last 
evening.  Everett  Titcomb  was  lier  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  a.s -fol- 
lows: Schubert,  .\ufonthalt;  Brahms, 
Sapphische  Ode.  Der  Seliniied:  Wolf. 
Bescheideno  Liebe;  Weingartner.  Tnter. 
Sternen;  Spanish  folk  song,  Ouvre-Moi 
ta  porte;  Neapolitan  folk  sous;,  Tra- 
ditore:  Verdi,  O  Don  I'^atalfe  from  "Don 
Carlos":  PimsUy-Korsakof  f.  Oriental 
song:  Mous.sorg.sky.  Song  of  the  Hebrew 
■afaidcn:  Debii.  s\  ,  iliprn,  [,ia's  air  from 
"Tiie  Pi-ndis:il  Son':  Scott,  Lullaby, 
Kogers.  War;  Titcouiii,  Two  Sea  Moods;' 
The  Sea  Child,  When  I  Stood  Upon  the  I 
Sands,  also  A  Birthday. 

Mrs.  Leslie  has  a  voice  of  contralto' 
quality  a.nd  liberal  compass.    The  voice  S 
is  resonant,  vibrant,  dramatic,  a  voice  I 
that  suggests  the  opera:  yet  ir,  the  later, 
group,  of  songs  the  singer  showed  that  \ 
,!  lairely   lyrical  .measures   coulci    l,p    fitly  I 
.  Npressed.    Protoably  on  acfonn;  cii  n,  r-  i 
ou.sness,  Mrs.  Lcolie  lao!;ed  p.ii  ,.  ,„  l>eri 
niicrpretation    of    (lie    c.  i-myii    song.'--,  i 
riic  r  o  was  undue  li  r-i  ,    i   :  i  i  t  of  rest- i 
1.  .-.sness,   in   ".ii  nrcni  ii;i  1 1      nud   in  "Der: 
I  .■-i  hmied,"    sones    Uial    are  admirably] 
1. -lilted  to  her  voice,  an:!  the  impressive 
.song     of     VVeingartncr     would  have 
gained  if  the  \>:n     luiri  lir-.n  sloiver. 

In  the  Kroupii  tliat  folii.w.d  Mijj.  I,es- ' 
lie   was  mucli  more  at   1"  r  p.•^sp.    I-ler  j 
>  oice  was  under  firmer  i.i;itrii!,  iier  in- j 
terpretation  was  more  .■- n  i  ii'-;i  lU.  She] 
was  especially  cffectivS  in  tin"  beautiful  , 
.songs  of  the  Riissians.   A\'hLn  she  came  j 
again   to  dramatic  mu.sic,    as   Rogers'  \ 
•War,"    she   sang   authoritatively    and  I 
[with   rhetorical   discrimination.     In   the  1' 
tl;,.st  groups  a  certain  hardness  that  was' 
1  I, tired    earlier    in    upiicr    tones   disap- jj 
1'  cii  Pd.   The  tones  had  more  body  ami  ;i  jj 
1  I'lie  sensuous  quality.  AVith  this  voice,;! 
.  lainatic  instinct  and  musical   feeling,  |i 
j.Mis,    r>eslip.    with    more   experience   in  i 
jpiiiili.'  conceit.--,  slioiild  make  licr  mai'k.  I 
I     .Ml-    Tilciiiii.    \^h(.   has  an  aprceable 


icli    played   svinpaTTrc-rT    'c-  ■   , 

i-^nts.    -His    "Sea    Moods"    are    aptlj  . 
lined   but  the  more  obvious  melody  of 
■  A  Birthday"  made  a  stronger  appeal 

I  to  the  public.  ,  ,ji^.„, 

I  There  was  an  enthusiastic  aud'f"'  ^; 
iThe  singer  added  to  the  program  at  t lit 
1  end.  .  ■■ 

As  the  World  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
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Mr.  Sothern's  Book. 

-\s  the  World  AVags: 

If  you  have  delayed  reading  the  Soth- 
ci  II  licnl:,  rri.iark,  when  j'ou  do  s'ft,  the 
all  nini,.  i;,iclitv  that  it  di.splBy.s  in  its 
aiiiiiijions  to  those  of  Its  author's  mis- 
i-iiaii  I  lic.-itrical  industri,-s.  What  the 
piiiai  -  wanted  of  him  in  the  theatre  was 
<omed\-,  for  which  he  had  a  strong 
vocation  and  many  ad\antagcs;  yet  he 
chose  to  manifest  himself  as  a  trage- 
dian with  a  total  result  of  dull  medi- 
ocrity. 

What  his  public  wanted  of  him  in  his 
book  was  an  accotint  of  his  theatrical 
(ioings  and  experiences;  they  had  no 
further  interest  in  him  or  his  forebears, 
in  his  friends  and  their  merely  private 
doings  and  sayings.  So  far  as  his  book 
slicks  to  its  author  it  is  above  the  aver- 
ago  of  interest  of  such  books;  but  he 
has  chosen  to  pad  it  insufferabl.v  with 
specimens  of  his  \ariou3  literary 
achievements,  which  are  as  dull  as  his 
Hamlet. 

,  It  is  a  q-ueer  reflection  of  the  whole 
man,  and  so  far  admirable,  only  the 
whole  man  is  not  interesting. 
Milton,  Dec.  11.         ABEL  SEAMAN. 


"Emptins." 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  > 
that  is  to  the  days  of  the  civil  wa<", 
th^re  was  no  "barm"  in  the  old  New 
England  town  which  was  my  home. 
Neither  was  there  a  peripatetic  yeast 
man  with  dismal  horn  and  daughter  fair, 
"siightiy  freckled,  corn-colored  hair"— 
it  rhymes  in  spite  of  one!  Had  there 
been,  my  mother,  who  made  yeast,  for 
her  owm  use,  of  a  most  excellent  quali- 
ty, would  not  have  been  so  frequently 
summoned  to  her  door  by  less  pnicicnt 
housewives  beseeching  "a  cent's  worth 
of  'emptins.'  "  "ICmptlns"  being  the 
vernacular  for  emptying.s,  which  Web- 
ster states  is  "lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc., 
and  U.  S.  for  yeast."  A\'liili'  ■  emptins" 
and  yeast  were  used  iiitci  .  ii.i ngeably, 
"emptins"  was  the  word  more  frequent- 
ly heard.  '  '  ]'..  B.  S. 

Roslindale. 


"Bange"  and  "Old  Tufts." 

As  the  World  AA'ags: 

In  regard  to  the  word  "bange"  which 
■T.  AA'.  H.  inquires  about  in  today's  Her- 
ald. I  can  say  that  the  word  wa.s  hi  use 
in  the  western  part  of  A'ork  county.  Me., 
uhere  T  lived  many  years.  ..\s  ilils  is 
practically  the  same  part  of  the  i  rlIl|lt^• 
where  .T.  AA'.  11.  lives,  the  wonl 
apparently  used  in  the  same  sense,  of 
loafing  or  lounging  about.  I  have  heard 
"bange"  and  "banging-place"  many 
times  and  they  carry  the  idea  of  lazi- 
ness or  indolence;  as  I  recall  the  use 
of  the  word  it  also  has  the  idea  of  a 
warm  or  comfortable  place  as  when  a 
flock  of  hens  "bange"  in  the  sun  on  the 
soutllfern  side  of  a  building  or  protecting 
Wall,  or  when  loafers  "bange"  around 
a  warm  stove  in  the  country  grocery 
store.         /  ■ 

I  would  Tike  to  inquire  if  anyone  in 
that  same  section  of  Ma.ine  and  New 
Hampshire  can  give  any  information  in 
regard  to  a  character,  historical  or  leg- 
endary, called  "Old  .  Tufts"?  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  away 
back  in  the  early  times  of  the  country 
who  delighted  in  pranks  of  various  sorts. 

used  to  seal  not  so  much  fpparent- 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  things 
a;-^  for  the  fun  he  got  out  of  it.  As,  tor 
instance,  when  he  stole  a  m.an's  hog  in 
the  darkness  of  nis!ht  and  then  called 
the  man  himself  from  his  house  and 
sold  him  his  own  hog. 

But  the  story  I  recall  most  distinctly 
is  of  the  time  "Old  Tufts."  on  a  stolen 
horse,  was  being  pursued  a  little  too 
closely  by  a  posse  of  men.  Perceiving 
that  he  would  soon  be  overtaken,  and 
on  tlie  lobkout  for  some  loophole  of 
escape,  lie  came  to  !\  leeec  of  newly 
laid  stone  wall,  still  i.nt.ni.-hed,  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Having  his  presence 
of  mind  v.ith  him,  he  quickly  hid  the 
horse  in  ilic  woods  back  from  the  road 
and.  throwing  off  his  coat,  went  to 
work  industriously  laying  up  the  stone 
wall  where  some  one  else  had  left  off. 
When  the  pursuers  soon  came  up  and 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  a  man  go  by  on 
horseback,  he  told  them  such  a  man 
had  .iiis(  LI. lie  iiy,  and  that  the.v  would 
soon  o\<ii.il  i  Dim  if  they  hurried  on. 
Keeping  industriously  at  his  laborious 
task  until  his  pursuers  were  gut  of 
sight  on  the  road  he  had  sent  them  on, 
he  then  put  on  hi.s  coat  and  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  off  in  the  other  direc- 
tion as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

I  hav.^  Ilea  i  ll  similar  stories  told  of 
"Old.Tui'is"  liv  a  native  of  Gllmanton, 
N.  H..  and  so  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a  well  known  character 
over  a  wide  section  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine.  Some  one  in  that  section 
ouaht  to  be  able  to  recall  far  more 
about  him  than  I  can. 

Lancaster,  Dec.  11.    F.  L.  MUDGBTT. 


"This  day  I  had  itM'.  stairs  of  rtain 
timber  put  to  nay  'celij-r  into  the 

yard.  " 

In  the  old  house  In  which  !  i; 

the  cellaY  stairs  are  solid  bloei   ii  . 

1  wonder  if  they  are  what  Pepys  meun.s 
by  "main  timber." 

WILLIAM  DE  WAMPT.URB. 

AVrentham,  Dec.^  12. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  remarked:  "Sir,  yoti 
may  wonder."  .\s  yet  we  have  found 
no  definition  of  "main  timber,'' "but  .Siin- 
<lay  is  near  at  hand i^ and  thcic  will  be 
hours  for  patient  Invrsligation.— Ed. 


In  1876. 

As  the  World  AVags: 

The  term  "  'varsity''  is  of  distinctly 
English  origin  as  applied  to  the  crews  of 
the  competing  universities  of  Oxford 
and  (Cambridge  in  their  annual  race  on 
the  Thames.  If  memory  serves  me  right 
it  was  current  in  England  about  1SS4-5. 
Ill  this  countF.\'  no  such  term  was  ap- 
plied to  any  college  boat  until  1S75,  when 
the  first  eight-oared  race  between  Yale 
and  Harvard  was  rowed  at  Springfield. 

The  crews  of  the  regattas  previously 
held  at  Springfield  and  .Saratoga  before 
that  date  were  not  elglit-oared,  and 
were  designated  only  bj  their  college 
names. 

The  similarity  of  the  rowing  conditions 
of  the  first  two  leading  colleges  of  New 
England  to  those  of  the  great  universi- 
ties of  old  England  then  became  so  ap- 
parent that  naturally  .similar  designa- 
tions followed.  Hence  "'varsity."  It's 
cockney!  It  may  be  vulgar,  but  most 
likely  It  is  here  to  stay.      G.  ST.  J.  S. 

Attleboro.  Dec.  12. 


"Main  Timber." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  find  In  Pepys's  Diary  fWheatley's 
Ed.)  under  d^te -of  Sept.  Jl.  I'iHG,  the  fol- 
lowing: 


p  icnt,   commenting  on 

llo,ti  :  I  :  i-la;  '-'yrano  do  Bcrgerac.'  \ 
pointed  out  the  dramatist's  departure;;  , 
from  the  truth.  Thus  the  real  Cyra.no 
was  not  a  Gascon;  he  was  of  an  old 
Parisian  family.  He  was  not.  a  bully,  n 
braggart,  or  particularly  devoted  to 
fencing.  Ho  fought  duels,  but  did  not 
eeck  thfem.  Water  was  his  drink.  He 
cared  little  or  nothing  lor  women;  no 
sentimental  or  amorous  affair  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  Nor  was  he  a  ly.  :c 
poet.  Outside  of  his  tragedy  "Agrip- ; 
pine,"  there  are  hardly  any  verses  ex- 
( ept'  a  mediocre  sonnet.  Gourniont  did 
not  discuss  the  size  or  shape  or  color 
of  Cyrano's  nose. 

Cyrano  was  born  in  1619.  He  died  in 
1655.  Menage-  was  born  in  1613.  He  dicJ 
in  1C.92. 

Now  in  "Menagiana,"  a  collection  of 
the  critical,,  historical,  and  learned  ob- 
servations of  Mena,ge,   is  this  passage 
about  Cyrano;  "He  was  a  great  fencer,  i 
His  disfiguring  nose  was  the  cause  of 
his  killihg  more  than   ten   men.  He 
oould  not  bear  any  one  that  looked  at 
it   without  drawing   his   sword."  AA?e 
quote  from  the  third  edition  (ITJi).  Else-  ' 
wheie  in  "Menagiana"  there  are  other  j 
statements  that  describe  Cyrano  as  a 
ruffler,  a  hot  head,  a  madman,  but  in  i 
the  second  volume  some  annotator  con- 
tradicts the  story  of  his  madness. 

Theophile  Gautier  began  hi.s  delight- 
ful essay  on  the  Cyrano  of  history  by 
discu.ssii.g  the  question  whether  a  long 
nose  is  the  emblem  of  wit,  valor,  all  tlie 
line  and  noble  qualities  that  make  a  j 
man  great.    He  cited  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Pierre  Corneille.    "Look  at  medals  and 
portraits.    Y'ou    will  find  that  heroes 
have  the  nose  proportioned  to  the  de- 
grC3  of  their  glory."  Socrates  was  snub- 
nosed;  but  he  confessed  that  he  wa,- 
borii  with  vicious  dispositions  and  only 
laziness  held  him  back  from  being  a 
great  rascal.    "Tlie  elephant  whose  in- 
telligence puts  many  poets  to  shame 
owes  it  to  the  trunk,  the  prodigious  ex-  j 
tension   of   the   nose."     This   reminds  | 
I  on^  of  Victor  Hugo's  remark,  that  th<=- j 
,  wise  mm  of  India  and  the  demigod.^  ; 
before  they  wrote  their  sacred  book;; 
j  consulted  the  elephant.     Gautier,  see- 
ing the  gigantic  size  and  singular  shape 
I  of  Cyrano's  nose  as  pictured  in  a  front- 
:  ispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  hTs  works, 
fitudied  this  nose,  analyzed,  criticised, 
j  rhapsodized.     At    tlie  extremity  of    i'.^  : 
]  there  was  a  streak  "like  unto,  thoug.i 
1  more  pronounced,  the  furrow  that  cut 
I  the  cherry-red  lip  of  Austrian  Anne. 
I  thR    white  queen    with  long  hands  of 
j  ivory."    And  so  it  seemed  to  Gautier 
'that  Cyrano,  like  certain  hunting  dogs 
I  had  two  distinct  noses  on  his  face.    II  , 
was  this  nose,  Gautier  said,  that  com-  I 
jielled    Cyrano  to    fight  duels    nearly  i 
tvery  dax-    "Not  content  v/ith  seriously  | 
wounding  or  killirg  those  who  did  not 
I  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  his  smelling 
apparatus,  he  wished  to  establish  the 
principle  that  every  one  should  have 
a  big  nose;  that  the  snub  nosed  were 
wretched  abortions,  creatures  scarcely 
'  sketched,  for  whom  nature  blushed.  It 
Is  In  his  'A'oyage  a  la  lune'  that  he  ad- 
1  vances  this  singular  paradox:  In  coun- 
tries of  the  moon,  if  a  snub  nosed  child 
Is  born,  from  fear  lest  In  his  manhood 
h  !  will  perpetuate  this  abominable  de- 
j  formity,  they  see  to  it  that  he  is  as- 
sured a  soprano  voice  for  the  rest  of 
j  his  life."    Without  a  huge  nose,  said 
1  Cyrano,  there  13  no  valor,  wit.  finesse, 
passion;  nothing  that  makes  the  man. 
The  nose  is  the  seat  of  the  soul.    It  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brute,  for  no 
■  imal  has  a  nose  made  like  that  of  a 
I  run.    To  this  Gautier  answered:  "Ah, 
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time  of  boniillful 
advcntvires.-os. 
creatures.  lovlnir 
^o<l  and  perfuni'  r 
,  ;       ns  tho  will^'w, 
with    nose  aliBhll>- 
lip  diiiwn  hack  to  Its  cornrrs 
•  of  «tl*tlaln.  eyps  swlmmins: 
!.g,  linir  thick  nnd  ^crinkly. 
!  almost  royal  hand.".  .-^Um 
■  r  than  the  ivory  of  a  fa  i; 

time   ot    handsome  nnd 
'•^sjins,   tUo   time   of  s<':i1c'd 
ili<en  laddi>rs,  ballets,  m/<s- 
:  this  Spanish  Rallantry  S'-ri- 
iiul     ail.  devoted  even  to  madncfs. 
larfient  even   to  ferocity;   the  tlnio  of 
M'nots     ii..!    the    little    poems,  rlerp 
swords,    mighty  dr:iiiplit.s, 
gamblinp.     A  man  tlirew 
f  the  window,  or  .■scattered 
I  bis  soul  to  the  winds,  as  if  this  were 
all  he  know  to  do.    lie  staked  himself 
on  a  ca.^t  of  the  dice  at  every  moment, 
J  he  fought  for  himstlf  or  sci  vod  as  a 
(second  nlher  than  to  stand  stiil  with 
]  folded  arms.    Doos  one  look  at  you? 
t  At  once  fi  duel.  .  Does  one  pa.ss  you  by 
tiiuiotlced?   A.^aln  a  duel.    The  one  in- 
I  suits  you:  the  other  despises  you.  And 
all  this  wltho jt  boasting,  with  an  ad- 
Imlrable  let-hor-?ro  ard  nonchalance,  as 
if  It  were  nothing  more  than  to  quaff  a 
Sla>;s    of    hippocras.      What  courage 
wasted  on  nothing!    The  money  of  a 
'  hundred  thousand  heroes  squandered  at 
.-the  corners  of  cross-roads,  at  night,  un- 
[  <ier  Bom,;  lantern.    In  a  society  thus 
I  competed,  Cyrano,  a  young  man  who 
I  had  come  only  yesteriay  from  Perigord, 
from  the  dwelling  of  a  poor  country 
I  priest,  found  the  way  to  be  known  as 
r  "the  intrepid."    Magnificent  debut." 

How  far  we  are  from  the  Cyrano  of 
[  Ttomy  cie  •  Gourniont  and   possibly  the 
[man  of  history!     Gourmont  loved  his 
[C>Tano  because  he  was  a  free-thinker,  a 
'libertin"  as  a  free  thinker  was  then 
Jr:jllPd,  for  the  late  essayist  almost  lost, 
(his  calnmess  and  raised  liis  voice  when-  I 
r^ver  any  religion  was  mentioned  before  [ 
I  him.    He  loved  Cyrano  because  he  wa.s  ; 
the  creator  in  Franco  of  the  oomedy  \ 
in  prose,  tlie  inventor  of  .the  imaginary 
and  ph''osophlcal  journey,  the  leained 
|.  phyilclan,  the  exponent  of  the  wholly 
modern  theory  of  auto-suggestion  ap- 
plied to  cures  by  workers  of  miracles; 
lh';  Cyiano.  who  died  at  an  age  when 
many  writers  of  genius  are  still  search- 
ing the'r  path. 

Ts  tradition,  or  Remy  de  Gourmont,  to 
be  trusted?    The  Cyrano  of  Menage, 
I  Gautler.  Rostand  l.s  nearer  to  us  than 
the   "libertin"   of  Gourmont.  Perhaps 
Gourmont  did  not  dare  to  discu.'-!?  the 
I  cjuestlon  of  Cyrano's  no.s.e. 


Much  h.is  been  said  of  late  about  the 
small  audiences  here  at  recitals  of  sing- 
'ers.  pianists,  fiddlers  in  Steinert  flail 
land  Jordan  Hall.    Not  long  ago  a  visit- 
I  Ing  pianist,  not  without  merit,  not  whol- 
ly unknown  here,  drew  about  Sio  to  the 
IboN-nffice.     Hearers  were  scattered  in 
J<j. dan  Hall,  but    the  majority  were 
I  dead-heads,    who    tramped    down  the 
aJsles  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the 
recital,  una  tramped  up  the  aisles  be- 
fore the  end;  but  they  did  duty  by  ap- 
plaiidmg  vigorously  and  indiscriniinatof>-. 
Dues  it  ever  occur  to  *.he  younger  men 
;  and  women  who  give  recitals  here  that 
tfley  as  a  rule  ask  too  high  a  price  for 
;  hearmg  tliem?  A  few  have  charged  $2 
a  sc.ii.   Nearly  ail  think  that  the  hearer 
shoL.lil  pay  They  would  probably 

say  1!!  reply  that  thtsr  "arti.<;lic  dignity" 
Would  suffer  if  they  were  to  a.sk  only 
$1,  even  If  they  should  then  play  or  sing 
to  a  large  and  payin.g  audience. 


Mr.  David  C.  Tayior  has  wrHten  a 
book  of  14.1  p^-res  entitled:  "Xcw  T^ight 
on  the  Old  Italian  Method:  an  Uutline  of 
tho  Historical  System  of  Voice  Culture, 
with  a  Plea  for  its  Revival."  The  book 
i.<;  published  by  the  H.  Ori»i-  Com- 
pany. New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  some  yc^X9  ago  attracted 
[attention  1  .•■  his  "Psychology  of  Sing- 
laa"  in  which  he  .-iXtackcd  nearly  all 
modern  methods  ^f  instruction.  This 
t'"'':  -.A  ti-    tini.  cai;ed'"rcvoluti'"'n 

'  imc  ,  Mr.  Tayloy 

•leaks  of  the  current  belief  that  "it  i? 

•-■res.sary  to  'do  something'  in  order  to 
.  ad  the  voice  to  act  properly."  The 
ientiRc  principles  or  vocal  manage- 
M  eni  embodied  in  modern  systems  of 
voice  culture  are  in  their  nature  me- 
?hanical.  "They  Include  the  manage- 
■  ent  of  the  breath,  the  control  of  the 
:  yr.ge.il  action,  the  placing  of  the  tone 
;   the  resonance  javities.  the  expansion 

.  the  throat,  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics   with   which   vocalist.s   are  gen- 

:-.-'lly  fam.iliar.  In  all  of  these.s>rinciples 
■;-.e  underlying   Idea   is   the    same — to 

l  ing  ^e  will  power  to  bear  directly  on 
i  une  part  of  the  vocal  organs.    No  other 

:'fa  of  training  the  voice  seems  ^o  be 

■  :n  thought  possible  .  .  .  yet  the 
(i  masters  knew  how  to  train  the  voice 

M  a  way  which  was  the  direct  opposite 

■  the  presi-ni  system." 

Mr.  Ta.  loi  I'  li'  ve.s  that  the  old  masters 
imply  took  t'l'  nienn.*  which  nature  ha.^ 
>vi.!ert  fi.l  ti        ••  !  -.i-n:.  t^t.  •  tt  . 


'l  l-.ere  i.s  nollun.u  out  ni.Mi.'iyi  in.  lU  ii 
breath,  control  of  the  vocal  cord  actlori. 
■ISO  of  nus:il  re.^sonanco,  etc.  "Nature'." 
;  rovislon  fur  the  guidance  of  the  singer's 
vocal  organs  is  the  singer's  own  car," 
This  fact  sums  uv  the  entile  theorflical 
side  of  the  old  method.  .Mr.  Taylor  als» 
'relieves  that  it  is  distinctly  natural  and 
nonnal  for  the  voice  to  produce  musical 
founds.  i;nfortunatclv  we  all  have  heard 
"natural  singers."  Too  often  our  scats 
were  not  near  the  door. 

Here  is  the  Ijook  In  a  nutshell.  "Beauty 
of  sound  Is  the  basis  on  which  the  nat- 
ural training  of  the  voice  rests.  The  old 
method  did  not  concern  itself  with  the 
mechanical  features  ot  tho  vocal  action. 
Its  prores.>>  was  to  arrive  at  the  con-ect 
manner  of  voice  production  through  the 
slnglnj?  of  beautiful  tones.  This  course 
was  the  "^direct  opposite  of  the  modern 
system,  which  seeks  to  reach  beauty  of 
tone  by  first  making  the  vocal  organs 
act  in  some  -n-ay  figured  out  in  advance 
as  correct."  " 

There  are  these  chapters  after  the 
first:  The  History  of  Voice  Culture  Be- 
fore the  Invention  of  Solo  Singing;  The 
Rise  of  tho  Italian  School  and  Its  Pro- 
gress to  the  Year  1150;  I-lterature  of  the 
Old  Italian  Method  and  Its  Course  to 
1S55;  The  Mechanical  System  and  the 
Reason  for  Its  Failure;  The  Kar  as  tho 
Judge  of  Vocal  Correctness;  The  Tradi- 
tional Learning  of  the  Old  Masters;  The 
Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  the 
Old  Italian  System;  "Bel  Canto"  and  Its 
Restoration  Through  a  Revival  of  the 
Old  Method. 

There  are  curious  statements  in  these 
chapters  or  curious  facts,  if  you  prefer. 
In  tho  first  half  of  the.  ITIh  centuiy 
when  there  \lb.s  a  high  standard  of  vo- 
cal perfection,  the  only  training  in  the 
management  of  the  voice  which  vocal 
students  ever  received  before  tliey  went 
to  successful  masters  was  imparted  in 
the  sight  singing  classes.  "Under  the 
older  instinctive  system  of  voice  culture, 
tone  production  was  not  considered  in 
any  .<*n.'5e  a  difficult  matter,  and  teach- 
ers of  any  standing  refused  to  be  both- 
ered with  it.  Their  interest  was  centred 
only  on  the  artistic  elements  of  singing. 
While  they  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
correct  management  of  the  voice  i.s  es- 
sential to  the  mastery  ot  advanced  vo- 
cal technic,  they  looked  upon  tone  pro- 
duction as  too  simple  and  ^'■■mentary  a 
matter  to  reciuire  their  attention." 

Tiooks  by  old  Italian  teachers  are  dis- 
cussed. "Tosl's,  which  was  translated 
into  Knglieh  m  1742  and  reprinted  in 
19n5  professes  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  instruction,  h'lt  there  are  no  direc- 
tions for  the  mechanical  management  of 
the  vocal  organs.  The  subject  of  bre.i th- 
ing is  not.  mentioned.  Mancini's  famous 
"Riflessioni  Pratlche"  a77ii)-  was  pub- 
lished in  English  in  this  city  three  years 
ago.  "It  confines  itself  to  a  verbal  de- 
scription of  the  exercisea  and  ornaments 
included  in  his  system  of  instruction." 
The  matter  of  voc;al  control  was  leTt  to 

the  guidance  of  the  ear.  So  in  the 
"Jletliode  de  Chant  du  Conservatoire  Je 
Miisique"  (Paris,  1SC3)  there  is  no  men- 

I  tion  of  the  mechanical  elements  of  tone 

,  pi  odiiction. 

<\    Mr.  Taylor  dismisses  the  reasoning  of 
'I  Lenno.x  ^  Browne     and     Emil  Behnke 
("Voice,'  Song  and  Speech."  18S3),-  who 
tried  to  prove  that  tl->e  old  masters  had 
solved  the  vocal  problem  along  strictly 
;  mechanical  lines,  as  "fallacious."  The 
I  scientific  laws  of  the  vocal  action  are 
,;  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  vocal 
student.    No  one  can  consciously  regu- 
late the  actions  of  laryngeal  muscles;  no 
one  can  apply  directly  the  scientific  laws 
for  the  management  of  the  resonating 
cavities.    The  ear.  it  is  the  ear.  that  is 
,  the  teacher.    "Faults  of  production  may 
be  corrected,  but  the  injury  done  to  a 
voice  by  faulty  u.se  can  never  be  en- 
tirely remedied.    How  often  Is  it  said 
that  cultivation  takes  all  the  freshness 
out  of  a  voice!" 

The    old    masters  had  three  simple' 
rules:    sing  with  open  throat,  sing  the, 
tone  forward,  support  the  voice.  They| 
used  the  phrase  "singing  on  the  breath.' 
•  but  this  wa.s  "the  description  of  a  qual 
ity  of  sound,  not  a  rule  for  the  man- 
agement <ii  the  vocal  organs." 

The  older  operas  demanded  the  same 
flexibility  and  command  of  voice  from 
the  men  as  from  the  women  singers. 
Rossini's  "IJarber"  was  written  for 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  elder.  "At  present 
this  opera  Is  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
show  piece  for  a  coloratura  soprano.  It 
would  probably  be  impossible  now  to 
.select  from  all  the  singers  of  the  -world 
a  cast  capable  of  performing  -the  same 
composer's  'Semiramide.'  No  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  modern  sirg- 
ing  will  question  the  soundness  of  the 
i  old  masters'  faith  in  the  study  of  colo- 
ratura as  the  best  method  of  vocal 
cultivation.  Almost  without  exceptiop 
the  really  great  dramatic  singers  have 
been  graduates  of  the  'bel  - canto'  meth- 
od." 

Let  the  pupil  first  control  his  voice  in 
the  accepted  scientific  manner,  paying 
due  attention  to  14  items  of  vocal  con- 
trol. Mr.  Taylor  names  them.  Then  let 
him  repeat  the  same  tones  and  pas- 
sages without  attention  to  the  vocal 
oigans  or  their  workings.  "Round  out 
the  voice,  make  it  full  and 'rich;  sing 
the  notes  freely,  -vvith  musical  expre.=  - 
.-ion  and  feeling;  listen  to  the  tones,  and 
let  the  artistit:  sen.se  dominate  the  sing- 
ing. See  then  if  your  judge  does  not 
decide  that  the  voice  sounds  better,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  more  pleasing  and 
artistic.  ;n  the  .■.econd  style  of  singing." 

Let  vocai  t'-ofhers  consider  their  ivay- 
and  repriir     ■Wh.ntevnr  i.nw.-  1,p  • 


i.Vivles.  who.  ill  his  book  said  that  ho 
had  taught  a  man  in  New  York,  .some 
broker  or  other  grossly  commercial  per- 
son, to  sing  delightfully  in  a  few  month?' 
—or  was  it  a  few  weehc;?  -li.\  a  cour.-^e 
of  natural  instruction? 


Notes  About  Xol     .ny  I 

Concerts.  Music   ^  thir'^umn 

and  Musicians  that  the  French 
so-called  •ciil'i.sl"  composer.  Krik  Satie. 
is  about  to  vi.sit  London,  his  health  per- 
mitting, in  December,  to  take  part  in  a 
concert  of  his  music,  given  by  Mr.  de 
Lara.  M.  Jean-Airbry  to  be  the  "iutei- 
prcter."  as  it  were.  Tho  name  of  Salic 
is  pn  almost  unknown  quantity  here,  so. 
in  view  of  his  forthcoming  visit  a  v.o'-il 
or  .two  aliout  liim  may  not  come  .ami-' 
Tho  story  goes  that  ero  he  had  becop.i^ 
famous  Satie  was  a  humble  musician  a^ 
the  'Moutmartre  cabarets,  where  lo 
earned  the  few  sous  w-hich  kept  hi.' 
body^and  soul  together  by  playing  the 
piano.  .\t  the  famous  "Chat  Noire" 
(was'  not  this  the  temple  in  which  thei 
divine  Yvetto  Guilbeit  first  e\hibltedl 
her    talent?)    Salle    playod    his  own 

sketcheB~re»;ularly.  and  there  hi: 
larity  was  supreme- -and.  indecfl.  le  v 
till  comparatively  recently  still,  1  l"  - 
llevc,  unknown  to  lame  elsewheri^ 
Then,  one  fine  day,  he  awoke  suddenly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  never  likely  tf 
he  more  widely  known  if  he  persisted  in 
his  caharet  manner.  So  he  began  to 
label  his  compositions  with  cuiion- 
titles  (Percy  Grainger  seenis  to  belong  j 
to  the  same  "school"  in  this  respect),  i 
In  due  course  thercv  appeared,  therefore, 
a  "fantasy  in  the  Form  of  a  Pear,"  { 
"The  Drinking  Song  of  a  Dog,"  "The 
Lobster  Hunt,"  and  so  on;  and  he  wrotr  ; 
explanatory  comments  under  the  musi- 
<al  phrases,  thus;  "This  is  the  hunt 
after  the  lobster:  the  hunters  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  They  run.  The 
sound  of  a  hoin  is  hoard  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  lobster  is  tracked  down. 
The  lobster  weeps."  In  early  days  Satie 
wrote  humble  sjarabandes  and  serenades 
before  he  "awoke."  when  he  compo.sed 
"She  Who  Talks  Too  Much."  the  "Skin- 
ny Dance."  and  the  pieces  named.  Then, 
too,  he  has  parodied  Chopin  and  Puccini 
and  Chabrier  and  a  host  more  besides, 
and  has  actually  asked  his  interpreter; 
to  play  one  of  his  pieces,  "Sur  du  ve- 
lours jaunie.  sec  comme  un  coucou. 
leger  comme  un  oeuf'l  (on  faded  velvet, 
dry  as  a  cuckoo,  light  as  an  eggV.  Sati- 
was  born  in  ISiit!  and  studied  for  a  tinv 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  th. 
music  of  his  with  which  T  am  acquainted 
he  disregards  the  bar  line  altogethei 
On  the  whole,  then,  his  appearance  hen 
will  be  interesting  for  more  reason, 
than  one.  and  Mr.  Jean-Aubrey's  e.\- 
planatory  talk  upon  his  work  will  clear- 
ly be  most  useful. -London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Nov.  i5. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speaking  oi 
Ysaye's  Third  Poem  for  violin,  "Chant 
d'lliver";  "containing  some  beautiful 
writing,  but,  alas!  following  the  fash- 
ion tlmt  ordains  that  a  poem  should  be 
longer  than  it  is  broad."  Of  Albert 
!\Iallinson's  songs,  the  same  reviewer 
says:  "They  are.  one  and  all.  v.ell 
written  lyrics,  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pressive quality  and  considerable  musi- 
cianship. It  is  Mr.  Mallinson's  misfor- 
tune rather  than  his  fault  that  they 
follow  the  German  rather  than  the 
English  manner,  for  he  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  the  prevailing  belief 
that  salvation  must  be  .sought  in  the 
Cierman  classics.  He  has  sought  his 
precisely  where  so  many  of  our  wrlterp; 
of  chamber  music  have  sought  theirs, 
but,  somehow,  in  the  vocal  medium, 
the  fact  becomes  more  patent.  It  is  a 
great  pity,  for  many  of  the  songs  are 
little  maiiterpiece.s  of  their  kind.  'Slow, 
horses,  slow'  is  quite  a  gem.  But  in 
others  an  alien  sentimentality  forces  its 
way  to  the  surface  and  reminds  us  of 
.songs  that  are  being'  given  a  rest  just 
now."  Mrs.  Mallinson.  formerly  Anna 
Steinbauer.  a,  Danish  soprano,  sang 
some  of  her  husband's  songs  on  Nov- 
24.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  that 
songs  like  "Slow,  horses,"  and  the 
"terribly,  almost  horribly  poignant  'A 
Blood-Red  Ring'  are  striking  examples 
of  homogeneity  and  character  in  lexi, 
voice  and  jiiatio    .    .  His  'accom- 

paniments' (hideous  term  in  this  con- 
nection) are  shining  examples  to  his 
lyric  compatriots  of  something  like 
perfection  in  their  art-way."  We  have 
heard  songs  by  Mallinson  in  Boston 
that  impressed  us  as  being  amiably 
commonplace. 

John  Francis  13arnett,  the  composer, 
died  in  London  on  Nov.  24.  The  Tinip.s 
published  this  obituary  notice:  "He  was 
born  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession,  and  his  music  represents 
with  great  accuracy  the  ideals  of  the 
more  refined  English  musicians  of  the 
early  Victorian  period.  As  a  composer 
he  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
contemporary  art,  but  one  may  occa- 
Blonally  find  a  performance  of  his  one 
popular  cantata,  'The  Ancient  Mariner,' 
announced  by  a  provincial  choral  so- 
ciety, to  recall  the  fact  that  he  used  to 
fill  a  prorfiinent  place  among  native 
romposers.  He  was.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
group  of  men  in  this  country  who  were 
Influenced  by  the  early  romanticists  of 
Germany,  and  who  responded  fo  that 
Influence  without  seeing  what  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  the  movement  would  be.  !i 
Sterndale  Bennett  was  the  chief  and 
Btronge.<-t  of  them;  Bametl's  position 
at  one  time  was  considered  very  little 
behind  th.-it  of  Beriuetl.  He  followed 
tl-        I  ;be    coml>ina(ioi:  of 


e;as.i;r  il     Klylo       wn:i    .i.  :.v.e      i  ...  .u 

feeling  which  could  never  advance  vei 
far,  but  which  Was  sufficiently  fro.  ^ 
in  its  day  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a 
people  nourished  on  more  prosaic  musi- 
cal fare.  Such  cantatas  as  'The  ."Vncient 
Mariner.'  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  'The 
Lay  of  the  I^ast  Minstrel,'  'The  Build- 
ing of  the  Ship,'  were,  with  kindred 
things,  from  Bennett  and  Macferren,  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  tedious  ora- 
torios which  preceded  them,  and  piano 
pieces  such  as  'The  Ebbing  Tide'  and 
'The  Flowing  Tide'  had  a  vein  of  poetry 
which  made  them  a  blessed  relief  to 
young  ladles  brought  up  on  Czern.v  and 
Hummel.  Barnett.  like  so  many  ot  our 
19th  century  composers,  did  not  prob- 
ably realize  where  his  strength  lay,  and 
he  probably  would  have  preferred  to 
make  his  .success  with  the  oratoripa  and 
l-iiger  orchestral  works  which  he 
brought  forward  from  time  to  time. 
However,  he  hud  not  enough  originality 
to  enable  him  to  do  lasting  work  in  the 
bigger  forms,  though  In  slighter  things 
he  did  good  service.  He  was  an  able 
pianist,  and  when  a  .voung  man  he 
played  at  the  Gew.indbaus  at  Leipzig, 
and  soon  after  before  the  London  Phil- 
'rirmonic  Society,  both  at  that  time 
ii.ong  the  highest  honors  which  a 
■  ■ung  pianist  could  covet.  Later,  how- 
1  ver,  all  the  time  which  was  not  spent 
iM'on  composition  was  devoted  to  teach- 
'iig.  both  privately  and  as  a  member  ' 
\  :o  Staff  of  the  Ro>'al  College  of  Mu?: 
ijiid  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music." 


I     Inquiries  have  been  made  in  Parli 
laent  concerning  which  triViunal  it  w.i 
that   exempted   Sir  Thomas  Beechain. 

I  who  is  37  years  old.  from  military  ser- 
vice. 

'  d  oling' England,"  a  new  musical  pla.\  . 
hook  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Geori:e 
II.  Cliitsam  and  Hubert  Bath,  wq^  pro- 
duced at  Birmingham,  Eng..  on  No\'.  y). 
Drake  is  the  hero.  The  Birminghaiu 
Daily  Post  said:  "It  Is  a  r'leasure-  to 
liear  music  In  the  lighter  stj  le  that  be- 
speaks the  craftsman  in  e\'ery  bar.  Mr. 
Clutsam  and  Mr.  Bath  every  now  and 
then  show  that  they  have  grasped  the 
great  truth  that  the  way  toward  a  re- 
vival of  genuine  English  light  opera  lies 
through  an  idealization  of  the  English 
popular  style." 

A  new  opera..  "Savitrl.  "  in  one  act.  by 
Custav  von  Hoist,  was  produced  by  stu- 
Ifnts  of  the  London  School  of  Opera  on  j 
;  'er.  5.    The  subject  is  the  triumph  of 
l.ove  over  D'eath.   "Only  12  instruments  j 
,  1  re    used    in    the    orchestra,    which-  is 
'  ,o-'mented  by  an  invisible  chorus,  the  j 
I  ;  .-inbers  of  which  produce  only  sounds 
I    i'  hout  words."  { 
riie  much  lamented  death  of  Capt. 
Kelly.  D.  S.  O..  killed  in  action  lasi 
V,  .  ek.  adds  one  moiv  name  to  the  lis 
f  musicians  Aho  have  saei'iflced  theii 
,11.    Capt.  Kelly  was  wont  to  be  chaff'  'I 
i<  a  fine  pianist  for  a  wimur  of  tli< 
1  amend  sculls,  or,  reciprocally,  ^  tin' 
.*ller  for  a  pianist.     He   was  a  fine 
■.ifisician,  however,  a  Ane  fellow  and  a 
typical  Briton;  his  loss  is  great— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  25. 

M'.ss  Viola  Tree  gave  a  lecital  oi' 
I-'rencli  .<^ongs  in  l>ondon  on  .N'ov.  27.  TIt 
Times  remarked:"!!  is  so  delightful  to 
watch  Jliss  Tree,  to  hear  what  she  ha 
to  tell  us.  and  to  taste  the  general  effe.-t 
of  the  mu.sie  'that  we  forget  that  sh. 
does  not  sing  in  tune.  Happy  in  lhi.< 
forgetfulness,  we  manage  with  her  hell' 
to  get  at  the  life  of  a  song." 
.  Mr.  de  Pachmani.  i>layed  Chopin  s 
Andante  Spiaiiato  and  Polonaise  •with 
orchestra  and  from  the  book  in  London 
on  Nov.  25.  The  Pall  Mall  Gaz<*tc  said 
"As  a  result,  he  appeared  to  pick  hi.s 
Nvav  as  he  went.  His  touch  was  as  good 
us  ever,  but  the  quaint  little  hesitations 
that  punctuated  his  performance  must 
have  worried  the  accompaniment  at 
least  as  much  as  thc%-  did  the  list'^ner." 
The  Times:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  <he  exquisite  neatness  of  M.  de  Pach- 
mann's  handling  where  the  ornaments 
of  Chopin  were  concerned.  These  things 
were  as  beautifully  done  as  ever,  but 
towarjls  the  end  of  the  afternoon  one 
ionged  for  something  big  and  clumsy 
and  purposeful."  1 
Concerning  Elgar's  second  symphony., 
u  hich.  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  many 
'diseerning"  people  prefer  to  the  more 
popular  first.  "Save  in  the  elegaic  slow 
section  its  hues  are  more  vivid,  and  the 
basic  ideas  are  less  suggestive  of  thi'i 
smell  of  iticense.'  If  the  expression  may 
bo  forgiven,  it  is  better  ventilated." 
'Tschaikowsky  s  first  suite  was  played  at 
the  same  concert — the  suite  heard  here 
!.-ist  week  at  tiie  Symphony  concerts. 
The  Times  said  :  "The  firm,  hard  outline 
of  the  Tsehaikowsky  was  happily  bal- 
anced by  the  dissolving  views  ot  the 
Elgar.  They  are  neither  of  them  beauti- 
ful music.  We  have  authority  for  this 
in  the  program,  which  told  us  how  little 
Balakircff  could  find  to  a^lmiie  in  the 
first,  and  quoted  the  motto  the  second, 
'Rai-ely  eomest  thou  spirit  of  delight.' 
which  gives  a  hint  of  the  -way  in  which 
the  composer  intends  to  surround  his 
i.,se  with  thorns.  The  Ih.emes  of  l-xith 
i.t  them  promise  little  on  paper,  and 
keep  their  jiromise.  But  it  is  quite  a 
tenable  theory  that  music  .was  never  in-  i 
tended  primai-ily  to  be  V>e:LUliful.  It  is  | 
an  epitome  of  the  life  of  the  universe.  I 
.Tnd  that  is  not  at  all  times  beautiful— 
r  nly  strong,  true  an<l  infinitely  various 

rf  the  Bruges  carillon  has  hecoiui 
metal  for  war.  very  sweet-voiced  .ancient 
bells  have  been  silenced  for  ever,  but  no 
very  interesting  tunes.  "Never."  writes 
a  correspondent,  "w.is  expectant  ear  so 
disappointed  as  mine  by  that  fnmo'.is 
belfry.  When  I  first  went  to  Bruges  the 
c.arillon  vv:is  out  of  orde^-  .iivl  ■■ -r,  ■  ir. .'li 


go  lite  lower  iinU  inipro^'ist-  or.  ihe 
hells  with  a  hammer.  But  when  I  went 
tto  Binges  for  a  second  visit  the  ma- 
le hlnery  was  all  right,  and  the  chimes- 
'rang  autoipatically,  as  they  should.  But, 
did  they  plaJSy  anything  mediaeval  or 
Flemish?  No;  a  tune  of  Jlozart's— a 
ehamiingr  tune,  but  disconnectecl  from 
Flanders— was  cut  into  pieces;  two  hars 
for  the  quarter,  four  bars  for  the  half 
hour,  si.x  bars  for  the  three  quarters, 
and  the  whole  unfortunate  txine  for  the 
hour,  all  day  and  all  night.  The  chime 
of  three  quartet's,  leaving-  the  melody  su.s- 
pended  for  15  aljsurd  minutes,  was  in- 
tolerable."—London  Daily  Chronicle. 


FOR  FRENCH  MUSICIANS 

The  wives  and  children  of  killed  and 
rounded  French  musicians  will  beneflv 
,y  the  concert  to 'be  given  tonight  at 
he  Copley  Theatre  imder  the  direction 
if  the  department  of  music 'of  Harvar'i 
j'nlvereity.  to  swell  the  fund  being 
'athered  by  leading  musicians  and  mu- 
sical orsranizations  in  this  country.  The 
irtlsts  are  to  be  Albert  Spalding,  vio- 
linist; John  Powell,  pianist,  and  M. 
knire  Benoist.  accompanist. 

Members  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
(nalional  committee  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  French  musicians,  of  which 
Vr.  Spalding  of  Harvard  is  an  activ 
worker,  will  have  tickets  on  sale  pt 
the  theatre  this  evening. 

Sonata  In  D  ILiiidd 

PreUido  <ie  Deluge  Saint-Sapns 

Molo  rprtetuo  Hurlpi}.-li 

Alabama  .^l>;il<ljn^ 

HungaTian  Dance  No.  1  lirahms-.Joarliim 

lAbcndlied  Schumann 

Polonaise  in  D  -SVicniawsky 

Mr.  Spalilini;. 

Sonata  Appassionata  BePthorm 

Nocturne  in  F  major  ,    '  bopjn 

Impromptu  In  F  slmrp  *;.''"i>"'' 

Scheiw  lu  C  sharp  minor  (.hop,n 

Carnaval  Scbumanu 

"  Mr.  Fdw«n. 


HAROLD  BAUER  GIVES 

ANOTHER  RECITAL  HERE 

Pianist  Arouses  Enthusiasm  In 
Large  Audience.  , 
Harold  Bauer  gave  his  second  piano 
recital  of  the  season  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Schumann,  Fantasia  In  C 
major,  op.  17,  Papillons  Toccata; 
Chopin.  Ballades  In  F  major,  F  m'lnor, 
A  flat  and  G  minor,  Etude  in  C  minor. 
Nocturne  in  F-sharp  minor.  Scherzo  In 

C-sharp  minor. 

Chopin's  four  ballades  were  -an  In- 
teresting teature  of  the  program.  Heard 
thus  in  succession  they  gave  food  for 
thought  and  comparison.  It  is  said  that 
the  composer  found  his  inspiration  for 
these  works  in  the  poems  of  the  Poll.;h 
poet,  Mickiewicz.  The  ballades  in  F 
"liunor  and~F  majoi^  are  Tess  tamiuar. 
less  often  played  th-an  their  companion 
pieces  perhaps  because  of  the  strikmg 
dlfEiculties  of  technic.  It  is  said  that 
Schumann  preferred  the  work  n  U 
minor  to  any  of  Chopin's  compositions 
and  that  the  compbser  of  the  ballades 
himself,  echoed  this  sentiment.  The  hre 
of  Chopin's  genius  never  burned  more 
brightly  than  in  these  four  pieces,  wide-  , 
ly  contrasted  in  mood,  throbbmg  with 
emotion,  telling  strange  and  fasclnaUng 
stories.  ,  ,  „. 

Mr.  Bauer  played  superbly.  What 
new  praises  can  be  found  to  describe 
his  caressing  touch,  his  magnificent 
technic,  his  ftne  mental  and  emotional 
equipment  He  is  master  of  the  art  ot 
pedalling  and  in  this  respect  thinks 
for  himself  and  with  authority.  At  the 
command  of  his  skilled  fingers  the  piano 
voices  sentiment,  humor,  passion,  "obu- 
Itv.  His  playing  has  true  strength 
artistically  controlled.   It  also  has  rare 

His  admirable  characteristics  were 
fully  revealed  in  Schumann's  Fantasia, 
in  the  four  ballades,  but  perhaps  the 
feature  of  the  concert  was  the  extraor- 
dinary brilliance  displayed  in  Schu- 
mann's "Papillons"  and  Toccata. 

A  large  audience  was  justly  enthu- 
slaslic.  Mr.  Bauer  will  give  his  third 
recital  or^  Friday  afternoon,  Jan.  -6. 


As  the  World  Wa^s 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


*'Would  jou  deprive  me,  sir."  says  lie,  "ol^i 
the  title  "wliio'h  was  bawnm  be  me  prlneeleel 
aoi'estors  !ii  a  liiinilrod  tliousand  hattles?  lai 
onr  own  ;{reen   valleys  ami  fawrests.   In  the! 
Amerl^-.Tii  savannahs,  in  tlie  sierras  of  SpeenI 
and  tlie  nats  of  riandtbers,  the  .Saxdn  ha«j 
Hiiallf-l   before   me    war   cr.v   of  MrLLIP,AN| 
ABOO:     MK.    MnlUgan!     I'll  pitch  anybody 
out  (If  the  window  wlio  calls  me  MR.  .MiilM- 
gan."    He  said  this,  and  nttered  the  sktjau  of 
tile  Mulligans  TC^lth  a  shriek.  j 

Speaking  of  Names. 

As  the  World  Wag.3: 

The  subject  of  variations  in  spelling 
iif  family  names  is  particularly  interc-st- 
ing  to  me  a.s  I  am  the  inheritor  of  on< 
which  ran  boast  of  a  greater  nunib>  i 
of  cacophonic  synonyms  than  can  b 
found  in  the  .  usual  run  of  surnanir 
which  have  been  derived  from  anotln 
language, 

Tf  belongs  to  a  group  which  Vn  pa.ss- 


.  \Uit    "a-s  is    spoKc"    ...•rfunioU  a 

variety  of  forms  which  seem  to  tear 
;  little  relation  to  each  other  in  sound  or 
i  spelling,    yet    they  are  bomophonetic 
I  wiu  n  pronounced  by  a  Celtic  tongue. 
\     Except  for  the  prefix  "Mac,"  which 
!  .•signifies    "son"   or   "the   son   of,"  the 
name  itself  (i.e.,  the  patronymic  as  It  Is 
spelled  in  all  of  the  variations  to  which 
the  prefix  is  attached),  is  not  a  Gaelic, 
word,  and  it  requires  some  stretching  of 
til    im;'ginalion  to  be  .iblo  to  connect  all 
1).    satieties  of  spelling  with  tlie  original 
Ill  from  which  they  are  derived.  . 
Mc    Aoidh"    or    "M'    Aodh"    Is  the 
1;,  pntronymic  and  it  has  been  vari- 
.  1   ly  Anglicized  "the  son  of  the  stran- 
ger  or  the  guest"   and   "the   son  of 
Hugh'--the  latter,  aS  one  writer  has  it, 
"because  of  some  fancied  resemblance" 
between  the  Teutonic  Hugo  from  which 
Hugh  is  derived  and  Aodh.  or  Aoidh 
(dh    mutei,    a    common    proper  name 
among  the   Ga*lic    (Highland  Scottish 
.  and  Irish  I  people  whose  language  was 
i  probablv  the  only  one  u.<;ed  in  what  is 
now  called  Great  Britain  when  Julius 
Caesar  first  landed  there  some  half  a 
century  before  Christ. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ancient  tongye 
i.s  vouched  for  by  all  the  bards.  Gaedhil 
I  Gael)  was  a  friend  of  Moses  and  the 
5  language   spoken  then   was  Pelasgian. 
j!  another    name    for    Celtic,    of  which 
i  Gaoii,  ,    branch,    and    JameS  Mc- 

1  Cain  n-es  US  "it  was  .«poken  by 

oui  'lis,  and  in  Paradise  flowed 

1  from  ii '•  lip.-;  of  fair  Eve." 
:i  T'.  ii  tliat  i."  another  story.  What  I 
j  want  to  say  is:  After  the  rebellion  of 
174.1  in  which  the  clan  system  was 
broken  up  and  the  Highlanders  ceased 
"cutting  each  other's  thro.-its  and  try- 
ing the  thickness  of  each  other's  skulls," 
lr.tL>rcour.=;e  with  the  English-speaking 
people  in  the  lowlands  and  In  Albion 
became  common  and  the  confusion  of 
names  began. 

AVhen  a  Celt  was  asked  his  name  he 
would  give  his  father's  name  coupled 
with  the  prefix  Mac.  Probably  no  great- 
er difficulty  w.-is .  experienced  by  the 
Sassenach  in  finding  a  decent  equiva- 
lent for  a  personal  appellatioi)  than  tiiis 
very  "Aoidh,"— "for  few  indeed  could 
frame  to  pronounce  it  right."  Some 
were  easv,  as  Mac  Ian,  "the  son  of 
John"  became  Johnson.  Mac  Donald  be- 
came Donaldson,  Mac  Neil  became  Neil- 
i^on.  Mac  Feargus  became  Fergufon,  and 
so  on.  .     ^  ■  •      ,  ,,, 

But,  Aoidh  "ah!  there's  the  rub! 
What  did  thcv  do?  They  gave  it  the- 
sound  of  "I"  and  in  some  musty  records 
i  find  "Mac  Aoidh"  appearing  as  "Mac 
1  '  and  again  .^a  "Mac  Y."  Another 
time  Aodh  "Mac  Aodh"  is  recorded 
"Y  M'  Y,"  which,  we  are  informed, 
"sounds  like  a  grunt."  Then  came 
a  strong  man.  Donal)  who  married  the 
(laughter  of  Alac  Neil  of  Gigha  and 
Ibeir  son  Aoidh  became  the  founder  of 
clan  Mac  Aoidh— Anglicized  Mac  Kay 
and  always  pronounce  "Mac  I."  Of  this 
name  I  have  discovered  «4  variants. 
How  could  such  a  thing  be?  Why  that's 
easv.  Take  "Mac."  "Mack."  "Mace." 
"Mc,"  "M',"  "Mc  K."  "Mc  G"  ("g"  has 
tlie  same  sound  as  ''k"  in  Gaelic). 
"Mc  C."  and  give  to  the  patronymic 
"Aoidh"  any  vowel  sound  which  suits 
>our  fancy— for  the  terminal  "dh"  is 
silent— and  you  can  readily  see  you 
have  the  material  with  which  Anglicized 
Gaelic  surnames  can  be  constructed 
ad.  inf. 

Just  a  few  examples  to  show  you 
how  it's  done:  Mackay.  Mac  Kay.  Mc 
Kay,  M'  Kay;  or  Macoy.  Mac  Coy  Mc 
Coy.  M'  Cov.  Do  you  see?  So  you  can 
have  all  the  changes  apply  to  such  of 
the  more  common  forms  of  the  nSme 
as  Mac  Cay.  iAIac  Kie,  Mac  Kee,  Mac 
Ghie  Magee,  Mac  Quay,  Mac  Quoi,  Mac 
:  Q,,py__jlakki,  Mac  lye,  Mac  Ye,  etc., 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  M'COY. 
:-;omerville. 


out. 

!    I'm  asking  Mr.  .Shaghellioii  if  Liver- 
i  pool   Jarge  wore   brass   for  this  same 
reason?  I'"-  A.  F. 

(•he.stnut  Hill. 


"THE  MESSIAH"  GIVEN  BY 
HANDEL-HAYDN  SQCIETY 

•Symphony    Hall    Performance  At- 
tended by  3000  Persons. 

Tiirce  thousand  persons  attended  the 
'  "th  performanqe  of  Handel's  "The 
-Mfsfsiah"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
.s.iriety  in  Symphony  Hall  ISist  night. 
Tliat  they  thoroughly  cn.ioyed  the  sing- 
ing of  soloists  and  chorus  was  quite 
evident  from  the  generou.s  ,  applause 
given  to  all.^ 

Tlie  soloists  were  Mrs.  Laura  Little- 
field,  soprano;  Miss  (Christine  Miller, 
alto;  r>eed  Miller,  tenor,  and  Wilfred 
Glenn,  bass.  In  her  first  number,  "There 
Were  Sboplierds  Abiding  in  the  l-'ield," 
Mrs.  Liltlefield  was  not  at  her  best,  but 
she  inijiroved  as  the  evening  progressed. 
She  vas  heartily  applauded  after  sing- 
ing "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liv- 
eth." 

Mr.  Miller  sajfg  exceptionally  well. 
His  singing  of  "Thy  Rebuke  Hath 
Broken  His  Heart"  was  especially  well 
received. 

Miss     Miller     received     a  generous 
amount   of  applause   after  each  solo. 
Perhaps  her  best  number  was  "He  .Shall 
Feed  His  Flock  Like  a  Shepherd."  in  i 
the  second  part. 

Mr.  Glenn's  singing  was  even  througrh- 
out. 

Th(>iWork  of  the  chorus  -was  of  a  l)(gh 
order.  The  playing  of  the  pastoral  sym- 
phony by  the  orchestra  was  well  done 
and  received  merited  applause. 

Emil  MoUenhauer  conducted.  H.  G. 
Tucker  was  at  the  tirgan. 

The  performance  will  be  repeated  to- 
night. Miss  Grace  Northrup  will  sing 
the  soprano  solos. 


Benefit  Performance  Given  fori 
Permanent    Relief  Fund— 


An  Interested  and  attentive  audi- 
ence  attended  the    benefit  for  the 
British,  French,  Belgian  permanent 
I  blind  •war  relief  fund  at  the  Boston 
j  Opera  House  last  night.  Tho.se 
j  present  not  only  paid  liberal  prices 
for  their  seats,  but  also  contributed 
generously  -when  after  the  showing 
Of  •war  pictures  an  appeal  for  aid  for 
this  special  ■work  was  made. 

6ergt.-Maj.   Robert  Middlemass,  who 
himself  is  a  victim  of  the  war,  was  the  ' 
most   striking   figure    of    the  evening. 
Roused  Deep  sympathy. 

Artists  of  skill  contributed  their  ser- 
vices, but  this  Scottish  non-commissioned 
officer  with  his  blinded  eyes  staring  out  [ 
Into  the  body  of  the  opera  house  from 
the  stage,  aroused  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  was  Inescapable. 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  who  has  already 
given  liberally  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  Allied  Bazaar  did  his  bit  by  a 
•tnmp  speech  on  Boston  blue  laws  and 
by  singing  one  of  his  old  favorite  musi- 
cal comedy  songs. 

The  others  who  assisted  were:  Orrin 
Bastedo,  accompanied  by  Romualdo 
Sapio,  Miss  Lucile  Orrell,  Miss  Bel'.- 
Story  with  Emil  J.  Polacli  as  accom- 
panist, and  Hugh  Allen. 


/ 


"The  Liberator.'" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

On  page  128  of  Lyman  Abbott's  "Rem- 
iniscences," he  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  religious  revival.  In  the 
T'nited  .States  in  I'SS.  that  "to  the  Bos- 
ton -iAh.  tbe  organ  of  Thoma.s 
Paine'.s  '  wfis  an  'epidemic' 
Was  '  '1'  "^^^  organ  of 
■Thomas  l'ai\i(  s  Infidelity"?*  , 

Brooklinc.  INQVIRER. 


Medicinal  Brass. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  my  quondam  cook  and  deck-hand, 
now  butler  and  chef  since  we  -  have 
taken  to  lan(i-li\'"S.  slid  in  with  the 
soup  this  evening,  I  glimpsed  a  tiny 
adornment  encircling  his  little  finger. 
"What  is  that?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  him  gold  ring  I  buy  dis  mornin', 
sir." 

•■Gold?"  says  I. 

■  V,7,ii-— he  brass  un'erneat',  he  only 
!.  n  -■cut."  .  ^ 

".ill  why  didn't  you  buy  a  man  sized 

■     put' in  the  Fir.it  Mate. 
i:i«  ring  niake  too  much  disturbance 
me  finger,  mum." 

l  akitoff."  says  I,  "the  gilt'll  wear  off 

:  I .  ,   iii-i.    will  poison  you,  not  that  1 
■  ,1  ii  ll  set  into  tlie  f.iod." 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


When  the  "SVhale  hungeieth  sore,  ho  castetb 
out  of  his  mouth  a  vapor,  that  smelleth  as  the 
Rmell  of  amber;  and  fish  have  liking  in  that 
smell,  and  for  tlie  odor  and  smell  of  that 
vapor,  Miey  go  Into  the  Whale's  mo^uth.  and 
he  BO  deceived  and  eaten.  Also  in  this  flsh 
earthy  matter  hath  more  mastery  than  watery, 
and  therefore  he  is  soon  great  and  fat;  and 
60  in  age  for  greatness  of  body,  on  his  ridi;*^ 
powder  and  earth  is  gathered,  andl  so  dlgge'l 
together  tiiat  herbs  and  small  trees  and  bushes 
grow  thereon;  so  that  that  great  fish  .'ieemeth 
an  Island. 


The  Story  of  Symondsby. 

A-1  the  World  Wags; 

Them  letters  that  John  Shaghellion~I 
don't  call  him  Mr.  because  any  lubber 
could  tell  by  his  language  that  he  never 
slept  aft  the  main  hatch— them  letters 
that  he  writes  remind  me  of  a  man  f 
was  shipmates  with  once,  cruising  on  tli<^ 
blubber  hunter  Sary  B.  Hale  in  '53.  the 
cruise  we  sent  home  and  brought  back 
5730  barrels  and  fourteen  pound  of  am-  I 
ber  grease.  j 

X  never  wrote  to  any  paper  before  ex-  i 
cept  to  protest  the  tax  i.ite  once  in  the 

inn  Ruciior  nUs  uwscn'iit'u  miB  4;nt«r- 


Ttem  "and  Bee",'  and  don't 'khow  ho\v  I'' 
log  it  on  this  trip  but  I'll  serve  you  the 
yarn  all  ship  shape  in  as  few  wbrds  as 
I  can. 

Well  sir,  we  was  laying 'ipretty  wc'l 
down    beyond    Butler's   flats,    .iust  fai- 
enough    aos    the    men    couldrft  swim 
ashore,  awaiting  for  two  hands  that  old 
Bible  back  Gardner,  the  feller  the  chant  v 
was  written  about,  that,  he  was  golnf-' 
to  deliver  aboard  before  the  tide  turned 
Old  Elkanah  Sherman  was  skipper,  Johi 
.Swift  was  mate,  he  that  was  killed  ii 
a  bar  room  in  St.  Helena  in  '61,  and  ' 
was    second    mate.   Little    after  elgh 
bells,  old  Gardner  hove  alongside  ant 
hails  us,  saying  he  has  the  two  hands. 

"Heave    'em    aboard,    Mr.  Gardner,' 
sings  out  Elkanah.   "Tide's  turning  an< 
we're  a  long  ways  from  the  Trustecns.' 
,So  old  Gardner  he  hove  the  two  stiffs  ij 
ihe  gangway  and  I  got  a  couple  of  mer 
and    passed    them    down    the  foreca.s 
scuttle  me  having  the  deck  at  the  time 
Well  sir,  the  next  morning  when  wi 
called  all  hands,  one  of  them  new  one: 
was  as  dead  as  Noah,  and  must  havi 
been  just  abous  as  long.    The  old  mat 
;  was  wllder'n  old  Tilly,  and  swore  so  he 
singed  his  chin  whisker,  that  old  Gard- 
ner and    Brlghtman    had   been  aelline 
:  this  same  man  for  si.x  months,  and  theii 
j  when  the  ship  cleared,  they'd  be  down 
j  on  Mishaum  re.ldy  to  pick  him  up  whet 
}  they'd  hove    him    over,    and    he  hat 
washed  ashore,  so's  they  could  sell  hin 
over  ,'4^.iln.  But  Elkanah  he  fooled  ther 
this  time,  for  we  carried  him.  Hot  Elk 
anah  but  the  dead  one,  on  the  mai 
hatch  till  we'd  dropped  No  Ma's  Lan 
astern  before  we  hove  him  overboari 
with  a  piece  of  Fairhaven  rock  at  h 
feet. 

But  the  other  feller  was  alive  epougl 
He  was  a  britlsher  named  Symoridsbj 
Now  I  don't  mean  Just  a  ordinai'y  11m 
juicer,  but  a  high  up  social  feller.  H. 
.<-wore  he  was  a  Lord,  and  one  of  the  fe! 
iers  forard  nick  named  hirri  Lord  For 
give  Va,  which  started  a  pretty  goot 
little  ruction  for  a  while.  First  thinj 
he  did  was  to  come  to  Elkanah  and  say  . 
"I  say,  me  man.  this  will  never  do.  I 
was  taken  on  board  this  bloody  craft 
while  unconscious  and  you  can  be  held 
liable  if  I  am  not  sot  on  shore."  Old 
Elkanah  give  a  snort  and  hollers  "A 
damn  sea  laywer!"  and  cuffs  Symonds- 
by so  hard  he  hear  stove  up  the  tr-> 
works  when  he  lit.  That  was  about  ai 
we  heard  from  him  about  going  ashore. 
Mr.  Swift  .-ind  I  had  the  usual  arsyment 
with  the  hands  forard,  which  I  h:^e  al- 
ways found  hard  on  the  hands— I  mean 
the  mate's  hands,  not  the  sailors  forard. 
So  Symondsby  was  told  he  was  sighed 
on  for  a  four  years  cruise  on  a  150th 
lay,  and  began  to  figger  it  up  in  pounds 
and  shillings  and  we  didn't  hear  nc 
more. 

Eleven  months  out  we  ^as  a  little  of 
the  Crozet.«.  .Tohn  .Swift  had  left  th( 
Sary  B.  Hale  in  St.  Helena  to  go  matf 
on  the  Sea  Lion,  and  I  was  mate.  One 
morning  th"  m.-in  .■it  the.  foremast  head 
raised  white  v,-ater  that  turned  out  tc 
be  a  liiil.'  '.i-ln.r,.!  i,uii  .sperm  whale, 
about  ■!  h,  1-  -if  n.j,-  weather  bow,  com- 
ing quuileilN  t.. wards  us.  I  lowered 
and  we  got  up  to  him  without  no  trouble, 
and  Ezra  Wampanockett.myboat  steer- 
er  came  from  Mashpee,  and  .good  a 
whaleman  as  ever  darted  an  iron,  hr 
made  fast  to  him,  and  off  went  the  fisf 
hellbent. 

J  Well,  sir,  soon  as  that  fish  sot  off. 
knew  we'd  struck  the  liveliest  whale 
ever  .see.  and  I've  whaled  it  from  th< 
Arctic  to  the  Indian,  and  up  In  the  Jap- 
an sea,  man  and  boy.  He  hit  up  such  ? 
'  tliat  the  pressure  of  the  .watei 
fl  irted  to  force  in  the  bow  planking 
■  iiul  we  all  had  to  pile  after  to  lift  he. 
nose  out  of  the  water.  Then  all  to  onci 
hf  sounded.  He  went  down  so  fast  tha 
1.  didn't  have  no  time  to  cast  the  line  of 
the  loggerhead,  and  he  took  boat,  crevi 
,ind  all  down  with  him, 

I  kicked  off  my  boots,  and  a  Porlu 
,;ee  that  had  a  clove  hitch  round  m\ 
legs  riz   to  the  top   of  the  water  am 
found  the  spare  line  tub,  and  got  hul. 
nf  It,  and  we  all  floated  around  on  oar 
and  thwarts  and  such  till  the  Sary  cam 
down  to  U.S.  we  being  to  looard  of  her 
and  picked  us  up,  all  but  the  Engli-  ' 
man.    We  couldn't  find  hide,  hair  n 
nristle  of  hhn,  and 'we  cruised  ,ai-o',- 
there  for  much  as  half  nn  hour,  proi 
ably   an   hour.     We  ^ill    made    up  o 
minds  he  was  lost,  probably  having 
an  arm  or  leg  caught  in  a  bight  of  i' 
line,    I  see  old  Capt.  W.arren  Nick' 
(Son,  not  the  Warren  tlr^  l  l.i-i  th.»  >[:.. 
tilda  Bldridge.  but  his  eo  lilm. 

old  Warren  I  mean,  ii  Wairer,. 
get  his  arm  r'aught  in  a  lull -liileh.  and 
If  it  had  tiglitened  before  he  pulled  it 
out  he  would  have  lost  it  sure,  only  he^ 
gave  a  little  flip,  and  :t  dropped  off  ss.ni 
fell  around  a  Kanaka's  neck  and  puliei 
Ills  head  right  off         ii.n).:  it  overboard. 

Now  I  doni    1  '        deep  it  was 

I  here,   but   ii    '  been  pretty 

!i>ep,    for   W"  aiound   quite  a 

.■spell,  and  therj  tlie  old  man  called  hands 
liy  the  main  li;iteli  lo  ask  them  if  they 
were  satisfied  It  he  had  done  all  tliat 
could  be  done  to  find  him.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  try  works,  picking  at  a  brick 
that  wns  a  little  loose,  and  all  to  once  I 
felt  a  thump  and  I  thought  sure  we'd 
hit  a  rock. 

•  What  the  hells  that?"  yells  Elkanah. 
'eiet  below,  Anderson,  and  see  if  any 
thing's  started."    Anderson  he  was  tl,. 
carpenter.    He  was  a  good  c.ii-penter  la 
he  wa.5  a  Finn,  and  you  know  tliev 
ihey  ran  tell  wli^it  the  weatiier' 
(o   be.     Tile   men    fmard    be'ie\..,  . 


1 
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'lunt.    I  never  sfen  ,i 
myself,  at  least  not 


■1^ 
II 


il    below   nnd  I 

li    li         ..i     1.1  ih.>  others  running 
ihc  rail  to  see  If  tho>-  .-ould  soi>  nny- 
nr  ov.T   tlir.  slffe.     \\;,.  pot  ,iowh  In 
11(1  Andoraon  (lighted  n 
cniwlrti  alonK  the 
.  t  the  oil  barrels  look- 

■.  tor  a  hole. 

Ul  (o  onre  1  hencd  Anderson  swear  In 
I     I  '       led  lip.  Ijqrklntf  my  .xhiiis 
and  there  wnt"  Syniond.<<- 
ilcklnir    lip    tltrotiRh  llie 
In.Hliip  the  ohip  as  faf  b.s 
had  been  carried  so  far 
1  whnle  tflal  It  had  tnhi-n 

lUI  llii.i  time  to  get  up  to  the  s  n 
'      nnd   in  the  mnnn  time  Hk'  di.. 
■        Male  had  hnppened  to  loaf  rislu 
f  him.  aiirl  hp  was  eomm 
t  he  drlv  hi."  hend  rlKht  throiael 
Ji'  :    .  Uinka  and  stuffed  up  the  hole  so 
nic<'   that  slip  didn't  lonk  a  (Jrop.  i)f 
coiime  he  wa.s  dead,  and  the  old  man 
fr.yn  to  lea\e  him  right  there.   a.s  lie 
pluCKod  the  hole  up  fine.    Seems  he  had 
drank  so  much  lime  Juice  that  It  had 
sort  of  soured  him  and  puckered  up  hi.«i 
head  till  It  was  Ju.<!t  like  a  bullet,  and 
the  force  he  hit  the  ship  didn't  even 
started  a.  bone  in  it. 

We  used  to  go  ijelow  every  once  In  a 
■.■  bile  with  a  candle  to  look  at  him,  and 
ways  found  him  rifrht  there,  and  he 
dd  have  been  there  when  we  got 
■lie.  only  the  old  barky  hit  an  un- 
irted  rock  off  Ascension  and  was 
•.  with  seven  hand.i. 

(Capt.)  MARTIN  QiLLH). 
TaIv  ;itlt,  Dm.  U. 


her  1... 
dor  111 
■n  nrd 


wi.'tful  miss,  she  I 
u  of  a  pitcnre. 
•  '  •  lui.^-.  there  was  amnll  v  on 
I  I..n-ry  wa.><  rtul"kly  tinned  iii'n 
lovri-.    a  \s  a  ple.-i.«i 


Mil  lur  in  th<-  first  act.  as  sh 
oal'y  ;  w.-i,i  dov.n  the  prand 

all    the   airs    of  a 
tJip;iient, 

N' xt  .''.Ttiirday 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


qui^ni    of  a 


evening     will  he 

•*BeantT  nighf  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  for  Miss  Catherj-n  V.  Devlne, 
Who  will  he  ^^S9  Boston  at  the  big  Pre- 
paredness nnzQHr  In  New  York,  will  be: 
the  Buest  of  honor  and  will  occupy 
box.  ' 


\ 


MSTOX  OPBTRA.  HOTTSE-Augustus 
.u   Inc.,  presents  Flske  O-Hara.  the 

-Ing  comedian.  In  "HIb  Hearfs  De- 
r...  ••  a  romantic  comedy  In  three  acts 
>  Anna  Xlctiols  and  Adelaide  Mat- 
ti  f  ws  (Production  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights  ot  Columbus  Building 
Association  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed Catholic  Social  Centre  building.) 
First  performance  In  Boston.  The  cost: 

Blr  Larry  O'N  ell^.---   . . . .  Plrie  Bn sh 

J.or.1  Honry  B'fMtord   l         p.  Sullivan 


'  ■Wnllam  T.  Sheflian  | 
Pntricia  riary  . 
■"  "  '.'.Blliabeth  Vaigo  i 
. .  .lAr\e  l.eiK'i  ' 

  Ix)ii  Klplt^.v 

  ....J.  B.  MlUer 


pa.lily  Turn  

Joriua  Slatts  

M.  llle  McGaiTT---- 

N'.rnh  O'Neil  

J  odr  .Mice  O'Kell- 
Bl  l  Iv  Tarn  

The  performance  was  late  In  beginning 
and  the  waits  between  the  acts  seemed 
unnecessarily  long.    There  was  a  """ail 
-.dience.  though  the  performance.  In- ^ 
rresting  from  many  angles,  j 
much  larger   attendance.     The  en- 
nuhusiasm  of  those  present  were  unmls- 
i.kal.le,    however.     There  were  nian^ 
c.rtain  calls  for  the  star,  flower.,  ivere 

■  ...sed  over  the  footlights  and  Mr. 
.  llara.  unfortunately,  wa.s  prevailed 
^,on  to  leave  the  picture  to  make  a 

«;ieech. 

Is  Tallqred  to  Fit. 

The  play  Is  obviously  tailored  to  the 
.  ,.a5ure  of  Mr.  O'Hara.    In  fact.  It  Is 

■  -,t  easy  to  think  ot  It  minus  this  well 
Irnced  comedian.  Built  on  the  much 
'  -iPkneyed  them©  of  mistaken  Identity 

■  is  to  aav  the  least,  given  an  Inter- 
f  .ting  development.  The  dtalog^ie  Is 
,  rien  amu.ing  in  Us  delightful  bits  of 

'  >rnev.  and  then  there  is  the  pleaaant- 
■'  ever  recurring  Interruption  of  eong 
V       Mr     O'Hara,     often  deliberately 

•ought  about,  but  none  tho  lesss  the 
,  v  of  the  performance.   In  a  word,  the 

■  I V  might  best  be  described  as  "Pi^tty 
.M,d    best  of  all,  the  authors  and  the 
c  median  Lave  an  Interesting  ronianoe 
:  inus  the  red  crop  wig,  Uie  shlllalah 
r  ,d  the  leering  JUchael  E'e«n®''fi 

The  storv  is  simple.    Mollle  ^£cG*^ 
r  11  have  nothing  In  common  ^^th  the 
\-eiVs.    sweet  and  prettj".  but  with  a 
•irp  tongue,  she  la  piqued  at  the  arrival 
^ir  Larrv  O'Xell.    ^Vlth  the  latter  Is 
-  friend.  Lord  Henry  Beresford.  But 
Nell  Is  alreadv  JifolUe'e  ardent  slave 
nd  he  voices  his  eentlmentfl  In  song. 
^|^rt  to  the  situation  he  passes  himself 
ft  as  the  secretary  to  Beresford  and 
:  .-    rourtship    proceeds.      Lady  Alice 
V     I  »    interference   offera   the  single 
ation.  and  Mollle  In  despair  en- 
:  s  to  run  away.    Thwarted  in  her 
inovo.  Sir  Larry  not  only  reveals  his 
l.lentitv  but  has  the  papers  that  read 
cr  a  nice  inheritance  for  Mollie.    Incl- ; 
ci-'nlally  Uie  romance  of  Beresford  and, 
Norah  is  also  completed  after  the  con- 
'.  entional  manner. 

Knows  Value  of  Nuance. 
Mr.  O'Hara's  performance  was  inter- 
eFtlng  in  speech  as  well  as  in  song. 
Kno^wing  the  value  of  a  nuance,  he  was 
I  (ways  intelligent  in  his  coloring  of  this 
.  .  that  tone.  The  possessor  of  a  dellght- 
!  il  personality,  he  is.  first  of  all,  the 
finger.    He  was  especially  fortunate  in 
^l.■^  lucid  conveyance  of  the  text.  "With 
bI!  his  songs  there  was  always  a  picture 
conjured    up    befoie    the    eye    of  the 
Tho  possessor  of  a  sweetly 
■     voice,  he  aroused  great  en- 
1  sustained  song,  and  there 
s  tlie  suggestion  of  reser\e. 
1  :i  sang  "Be  Sure  and  Kiss  the 
■rnev  Stone."  "JloUie  Mine."  '•Heart's  i 
■"•  and  "Thai's  How  the  Falcle.'.  1 
to  Ireland."    The  first  two  wero  | 
orchestrated.      The  sing:er  was  j 


AT  KEITH'S 

A  Chri.-tnias  trc-e  for  the  Idddies.  a| 
"P  -^oireal  Santa  Clans  at  all  matinee  per-, 
formances.  and  Kmma  Cams  with  all| 
her  old  fire  and  personality  for  the! 
i  kiddles  Und  the  2;rown-ups  as  well,  1h| 
enough  to  iiisune  a  real  all-star  show, 
but  B.  F.  Keith's  Tlieatre  goea  justj' 
one  step  better  this  week,  with  sev-! 
eral  star  acts. 

\t  yesterdD\'s  niallnee,  hundreds  of 
V  children  were  made  happy  by  the  Keithl 
InianaRement    with    a    mammoth  tree. 

lighted  up  in  real  old  fashioned,  nirist-i 
(masy  fashion,  Santa  Claus  In  all  of  li  s 
i  tovland  logs,  and  gifts  for  every  little  [ 
boy  nnd  little  girl  who  attended.  II 
was  an  act  that  could  not  be  resisted 
,  and  will  be  repeated  at  each  matinee 
;  during  the  week. 

Emma  Carus  Leads. 
Emma  Carus,  a  little  stouter,  but  Just 
full  of  pep  as  ever,  with  I.«rry  Comer, 
I  Beau  Brumnicl  of  Songland.  heads  the 
.bill     She  sings  and  she  dances  and  she 
'  lets   her   auilicnecs    see   that   she  has 
■  gained  several  pounds  advoIdUpoU. 
I     One  of  the  cle\  erest  laugh-acts  that 
'has  plaved  Keith's  during  the  present 
■season  is  "The  Night  Boat,"  a  comedy 
I  by  .lohn  B.  Hvner,  featuring  Elsie  C.lynn 
as  the  flirting  wife  of  the  Hudson  River 
niKht  boat  captain    The  comedy  has  two 
scenes,  the  first,  the  boat  pier,  the  second 
the  berth  deck  of  the  steamer     It  Is 
a  wealth  of  fun  from  start  to  finish 

"Ladv  Gossip,"  billed  as  a  comedy  of 
morals  bV  Edgar  Allen  AVoolf,  with 
Miss  Laura  Burt  In  the  leading  role. 
Is  hero  for  the  first  time.  The  act  is 
a  clever  bit  of  satire  on  an  evil  of 
modern  society,  entertainingly  dialogued 
and  cleverly  acted. 

Marlon  Weeks,  the  coloratura  so- 
prano, is  back  again  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
for  the  week.  Although  not  particular- 
ly strong,  her  voice  Is  aweet  and  has 
a  wealUi  of  volume.  Her  high  notes 
are  particularly  clear,  even  to  her  G 
above  high  C. 

Others  on  the  bill  are  fte  Australian 
Crelghtons,  In  gyrnnastlo  eccentricities, 
here  for  the  first  time:  Phlna  and  com- 
panv.  In  a  lively  singing  and  dancing 
act;  Geroge  Rosener,  presenting  char- 
acteristic tvpes,  first  time  here;  Jlmmle 
Hussov  and  William  Worsley  In  "The 
Fox  Hunters,"  and  George  and  Dick 
Rath  In  feats  of  strength  and  endur- 


Copley  Theatre 


to 


list  pnei;^ 


By  SALITA  SOLANO. 

Merrv  Cliristmas  and -a  long  life 
tho  jewMt  Players!  Of  all  the 
theatrical  ii^stitutions  In  Boston  it  Is 
the  one  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
arlistic.  rather  than  the  commercial, 
side  of  the  drania.  It  Is  doing  for  this 
city  what  Grace  George's  Repertory 
Theatre,  the  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers, the  Portmanteau  Theatre  and  other 
stnall  but  faithful  bands  are  doing  for 
New  York.  In  such  tiny  beginnings  rest 
the  seeds  of  the  future  American 
theatre. 

This  week  fi  special  lull,  appropriate 
to  the  season,  is  being  given.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  one-aet  plays  and 
Dickens'  "A  <'hrlstmas  Carol"  In  six 
scenes.  The  best  of  the  playlets  Is  "The 
Ghost  of  .lerry  Biindler"  by  that  usually 
I  irrepressible  humorist.  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
In  thi.-;  instance,  however.  Mr.  .Taeobs 
has  done  a  rather  blood-eurdling  bit  of 
drama.  At  least  it  was  so  Intended  and 
it  is  not  in  the  least  his  fault  If  the 
Je-wett  Players  have  chosen  to  convert 
a  tragie  and  logical  ending  into  one 
more  fitting  to  the  .<!ea.son  of  the  year. 
We  fear  that  even  the  patrons  of  the 
Copley  (Theatre  want  their  happy  end- 
ings once  in  a  while  I 

"The  Chance."  a  melodrama  of 
crook:-,,  and  "The  Morning  After  the 
Night  Before."  ait  agile  little  farce,  pre- 
ceded the  familiar  Di.-kens  story.  This 
was  arranged  from  the  novel  and  an  old 
book  plav  by  Mr.  Jewett  and  Leonard 
CraskP.  The  entire  action  takes  place 
In  Perooge's  office.  All  other  scenes 
are  shown  through  a  scrim  In  a  small 
space  at  the  back  of  the  stago.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  was  admirably  con- 
veyed and  The  company  gave  its  custo- 
mary excellent  aecountiiig. 

The  next  bill  will  be  "The  Ideal  Hus- 
band." by  Oscar  Wilde,  to  be  followed 
by  "'The  Odd  Man  Out."  a  Harold  Brig- 
house  play.  Shaw's  "Man  and  Super- 
man "  Is  announced  for  the  second  week 
in  January.  The  next  two  bills  are  "Dr. 
Wake's  Patient."  first  Apierlcan  produc- 
fu,n     nnd    Wilde's    "A    \\'oman    ot  No 


Measured  Beauty. 
.•\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  Interested  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  beauty  contests  and 
the  choice  of  Miss  Boston  to  represent 
your  city.    It  seems  to  me  tliat  as  an 
anthropologist  and  sociologist  I  might 
have  been  Invited  to  serve,  on  the  com- 
mittee  for  observation  and  examlna- 
;  tion.    As  yet  I  have  seen  no  table  of 
J  measurements.    If  I  had  been  on  the 
,jj  ( ommlttee,    I   should  have  Insisted  on 

■  the  measuring  tape,  and  In  spile  of  my 
natural  and  well  known  modest.v  I 
fould  have  been  persuaded  to  use  It 
with  my  own  hands. 

The  other  day  I  saw  In  a  New  York 
"  newspaper  I  pictures  of  Cleopatra.  An- 

■  jnetle  Kellcrman  and  the  Venus  of 
;.  Mllo.  I'nderneath  each  one  was  a  table 
.1'  of  measurements.    And  there  was  this 

■  .  caption  with  speci^l^application  to  Miss 

■  Kellernian:  "Do  nfl^  let  cruel  fortune 
'  cheat  you  of  .the  radiant  pleasure  and 

privilege  of  witnessing  the  paragon  of 
physical  perfection  and  pulchritude  in 
the  full  refined  measure  of  her  glory 
and  grace." 

r  liave  seen  Miss  Kellerrnan  and  the 
Venus  of  Mllo.  I  have  not  Been  Cleo- 
patra ex<  ept  on  the  stage.  What  1  wl.sh 
to  know  is.  who  took  Cleopatra's  meas- 
urements'? See  how  precise  they  are: 
Height.  5  ft.  5:, neck.  13.7:  wai.st,  '29.?.: 
•  hips,  39.6;  shpulders.  40;  upper  arm,  12.6; 
'  fore  arm.  9. .t;  chest,  .13.4:  length  of  foot, 
n.3.  Again  I  ask.  Who  took  these  meas- 
urements? Caesar.  Young  Pompey,  or 
IMrirk  Antony''  Plutarch  does  not  in- 
icrm  us.  Yet  here  are  figures  that  might 
liaM;  come  from  a  corset  maker,  dress- 
maker or  professor  of  physical  culture 
ili'  ii  living  at  Alexandria'. 

1  have  my  doubts  about  Cleopatra's 
.surpassing  beauty,  and  for  these  rea- 
.<!ins:  First  of  all  there  is  Plutarch: 
■  Vow  her  beawtie  (as  it  is  reported) 
W  IS  not  so  passing,  as  unmatcliable  of 
ciil.er  women,  nor  yet  suche.  as  upon 
in  f.-ent  viewe  did  enamor  men  with  her: 
ijui  so  sweete  was  her  companie  and 
conversacion.  that  a  man  could  not 
111  s.<iiblie  but  be  taken.  And  besides  her 
beawtie,  the  good  grace  she  had  to  talku 
and  discourse,  her  curteoiis  nature  that 
tempered  her  words  and  dedes,  was  a 
spurre  that  pricked  to  the  quick.  Fur- 
thermore, besides  all  these,  her  voy'Ge 
and  words  were  marvelous  pleasant;  for 
Ii<-r  tongue  ■ivas  an  instrument  of  niu-, 
.-^ii  ke  to"  divers  spprts  and  p^tlmes,  the 
which  she  easely  turned  to  any  language 
that  pleased  her." 

The  Chevalier  de  Mere,  dl.scoursing  on 
the  art  of  being  agreeable,  expressly 
states  that  Cleopatra  was  not  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  surprise  one  at  first;  "but 
when  one  came  to  consider  here,  there 
was  a  charm  in  her,"  and  he  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  Antony  never  saw  her  till 
she  was  of  an  age  when  few  women  con- 
tinue beautiful.  Perhaps  the  ■wisest  com- 
ment on  this  statement  was  made  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Bayle:  "This  Way  of  rea- 
soning is  much  better  than  those  imagine 
V  ho  talk  onI\-  of  girls  of  15,  and  roses 
iialf  blown,  and  who  look  on  20  as  the 
beginning  of  old  age,"  impertinent  peo- 
ple who  may  easily  know,  both  by  what 
pas.>~es  in  their  own  time  and  by  the  his- 
•  tory  of  past  age.«,  that  the  ladies  who 
^ha\  e  charmed  great  princes  the  most  and 
have  made  the  mo.st  noise  in  a  court 
were  of  an  age  which  liad  allowed  them 
time  to  acquire  ^cperience  in  aftaifs,  and 
to  perfect  their  understanding:  and  that 
there  are  few  whose  empire  Is  lasting,  if 
the  graces  of  the  mind  do  not  second 
the  charms  of  the  body." 

Cleopatra  on  the  stage  has  black  hair 
and  is  a  brunette;  a  sad  jnistake.  al- 
though Tennyson  fell  Into  the  same 
error  when  he  sang  of  her  as  "a  queen, 
with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black 
e\i-.s."  She  was  of  Greek  descent  and 
without  a  trace  of  African  intermixture. 
Ill  the  encau.stic  pictuie  of  Cleopatra 
applying  the  asp  to  her  Jjreast— a  plctui  e 
done  on  a  son  of  black  slaty  marble 
and  found  In  the  recesses  of  a  great 
wine  cellar  at  Floren(;e— the  hair  was 
of  a  deep  auburn  color;  the  curls  were 
finished  hair  by  hair,  "with  vivid  curved 
lines  on  the  lighted  parts  of  the  bright 
yellow  ^folden  color."  This  picture  was 
attributed  to  Timomaihiis.  artist  and 
traveler  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesai'. 
He  had  seen  Cleopatra  often. 

Mayor  Prince  once  asked  Jlr.  McKlm. 
the  architect,  if  he  know  that  tlie 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  bow-legged.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  Mr.  Seward  when  there 
was  talk  at  a.  cabinet  meeting  a'bout 
the  .statue  of  .a  public;  man  that  in  a 
successful  statu/s  the  le?rs  should  be 
long>  enough  to  reach  to  the  ground,  or 
at  least  the  pedestal.  What  I  should 
like  to  know  is  this:  How  does  any  one 
measure  the  Venus  of  Milo  below  the 
waist?  1  observe  that  no  measurement 
of  her  forearm  has  been  taken.  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  when  he  was  praising 
Lydia  Thompson's  British  Blondes  In 

Magazine,  said  that  Miss 
:  Miam  could  supply  the  mlss- 
oC  this  \"eniis:  but  as  1  re- 
her— Venus,    not    Miss  Mark- 
is  no.  easy  matter  to  measure 
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i'li.'ii.t  lull'',  sold  only  by  i  li.- .1  ipu..;  ' 
Mhy  I  add  that  1  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, now  that  moiiey  is  in  the 
pockets  or  every  one.  that  the  list  of 
subscribers  has  not  materially  increased 
since  Jan.  1.  1916. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  me  at 
C:lamport.  Barnstable  county.  I  may 
move  to  Boston,  as  soon  as  I  know 
whether  Boston  will  be  a  wet  town.  I 
have  already  looked  at  a  suite  of  rooms 
In  Branch  street,  as  I  should  like  to  be 
"on  the  hill.  "  If  Boston  goes  dry,  I 
think  I  shall  stay  hero  or  spend  the 
winter  in  New  York,  as  near  as  possible 
to  a  brewery. 

HERKHWER  JOHNSON. 
Olamport.  Dec.  18. 


As  tKe^VorldWaga 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Twenty-Six  Picaroons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  year  1723  twenty-six  pirates  were 
hanged  at  Newport  all  on  the  same  day. 
They  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  at- 
tacking his  majesty's  sloop-of-war 
Greyhound  carrying  twenty  guns,  under 
the  rum-born  delusion  that  she  was  a 
merchant  ship.  They  were  captur.  d, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  In  the  in- 
terim between  their  sentence  and  execu- 
tion, the  Rev.  James  Honeymon.  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  labored  with  them  | 
dally;  with  what  success  the  following 
lines  will  show.    CHARLES  WILCOX. 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Six  .md  twenty  picaroons. 

Pirates  of  the  water. 
Bloody-handed  biic<:aneei'5. 

Crimson  birds  o£  slnugliter. 
\\'ho  ne\'er  spared  a  single  ship 

Or  giv  a  victim  quarter. 

Waltln'  liere  in  Newport  rhoI 

For  Jack  Ketch,  the  hound! 
They're  huildin'  of  the  (tallows. 

We  can  hear  the  hammers  pound; 
We  sinss  to  keep  our  sperrets  up — 

It  ain't  11  cheerful  sound 
For  six-an'-tiventy  picaroons 
Fettered  to  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  parson  comes 

An'  prays  for  every  one; 
But  we.  .IS  stood  knee-deep  in  blood 

An'  wallerin'  in  the  rum. 
Ijlttle  earns  fi>r  the  whlnln'  prayers 

Or  a  cantin'  Honeym'n 
All'  only  priiys  tliey  hlllrys  up 
An'  gits  the  gallows  done. 

Thev:il  hang  us  all  together 

.^s  the  day  is  dawnin'; 
For  slx-an'-twen,ty  picaroons 
The  Pit  of  hell  Is  yawnjn'. 
Parson  Honeym'n  will  preach 
An'  plat  a  solemn  warnin' : 
But  we  will  die  with  heads  held  high. 
An'  faces  to  the  mornin'. 


jThe  Eponymic  Sawyer — and  Others. 

'  As  the  World  Wags ; 

(  The  conclusion  Is  unescapable  that  the 
1  various  persons  put  forward  as  the  orig- 
I  Inal  "Sawyer"  of  the  popular  saying  are, 
after  all,  only  eponymous  heroes.  Not 
that  they  never  existed,  but  th^ir  iden- 
tity with  the  proprietor  of  that  "Saw- 
yer's" of  which  the  location  is  lost  in 
the  fogs  of  antiquity  has  been  foisted 
upon  them.  In  short,  there  are  too  many 
of  them. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Clark  with  ref- 
erence to  the  extraordinary  communica- 
tion he  received  from  my  poor  Aunt  El- 
vira. It  would  be  childish  oa  my  part  to 
resent  her  unkind  allusions.  It  is  well 
known  that  persons  in  her  peculiar  men- 
tal condition  usually  turn  against  those 
whom  they  have  loved  best  I  am  sure 
she  is  right  about  "Ma'am  Jewell." 

As  a  contribution  to  the  anthology  I 
am  sending  you— as  nearly  as  I  can  rer  | 
call  them— two  stanzas  which  I  saw,  i 
n.any  years  ago.  in  a  scrapbook.  While 
of  cour.se  lacking  the  glamor  of  the 
Spanish  Main  or  of  the  North  Road  and 
the  York  Assizes,  they  present,  as  it 
were,  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  an  episode 
not  uncommon  in  the  early  annals  of 
our  Great  West. 

He  found  a  rope  and  picked  It  up 

And  with  It  walked  away. 
It  happened  to  the  other  end 

A  horse  wag  hitched,  they  say. 

They  took  the  rop^  and  tied  It  up 

Fnto  a  spreading  limb; 
It  happened  that  the  other  end 

Was  somehow  hitched  to  him. 

J.  BUCHANAN  TUTTLE,  M.  D. 
Squab  Crossing,  Vt.,  Dec.  17. 


Beer-Grounds  and  Emptlns. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  younger  days.  In  Newbury,  Vt., 
the  common  term  for  yeast  was 
"emptlns."  We  had  "hop  emptlns"  and 
"milk  emptlns."  The  expression  "tough 
as  tripe"  is  a  common  one  here  to  this 
day.  In  olden  times,  when  farmers  pre- 
pared their  own.  It  was  tough.  Modern 
methods  of  picklins  make  It  tender. 

C.  E.  S. 


her  hips  or  foot. 

I  have  much  to  say  about  the  Influ- 
ence      the  p,..v,.,ii  ic  L.-iie  costumes  on 
.     V  til  which 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"likrm"  in  Newfoundland,  T  have  tinder- 
stoofl  that  in  Chatham.  N.  B..  yeast  is 
called  "beer-grounds"— an  exact  synonym 
of  "emptyings"  or  "emptlns." 

Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  C 


'  1  Jenny. 

^  iij--  World  \\  ;-,ss: 

i  ani  sure  I  can  give  an  explanation  of 
e  old  saying.  "As  tough  as  Jenny's 
tripe."  It  was  a  familiar  expression  In 
our  family  many  years  before  I  knew 
i!s  meaning.  Jenny  was  a  character 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
■grandmother.  She  had  a  defect  in 
.speech  which  caused  her  to  pronounce 
tl;p  letter  "c"  as  "t."  In  telling  her 
nci^;hbors  about  some  tripe  she  had.  she 
said  i.s  was  so  "tussed  tough  she  couldn't 
eat  it."  This  was  told  me  by  my  grand- 
mother more  than  40  years  ago. 
West  Acton  H.  51.  P. 


Haut-gout  and  Snurl, 

As  the  World  Wkgs: 

I  find  in  a  very  old  English  dictionary 
"hogoo"  spelled  "haut  goust."  meaning 
"a  high  taste  or  relish."  The  book  is 
old  and  perhaps  rare.  The  fly  leaf  is 
missing,  so  I  do  not  know  the  date. 
What  do  you  understand  by  "snurl"? 
Newburyport,  Dec.  10  L.  J, 

These  variants  of  "hautgout"  are 
given  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary:  haugou, 
hau-gou,  haugoust.  hautgou.st.  hault- 
gust.  hautgust,  haugout.  houghtgoust. 
haugust.  see  also  hogo.  Here  i.s  a  quo- 
tation from  Howell's  Familiar  Letters 
(1645):  "He  can  marinat  fish,  make  gel- 
lies,  he  is  excellent  for  a  pickant  sawce 
and  the  haugou."  Your  dictionary  is 
not  Bailey'.s,  dear  to  our  grandfather.-?. 
In  I.  Blount's  "Glossographia,  or  Dic- 
tionary Interpreting  the  Hard  Words  of 
Whatsoever  I^anguage  Now  Used  in 
Our  Refined  English  Tongue"  (oth  ed, 
London  16S1)  we  find  "haut-goust  fFj-.  i. 
a  high  fast;  vide  ho-goo."  Ho-goo  is  rte 
fined  as  "a  high  taste,  smatch  or  sa- 
vour; Is  is  usually  taken  for  any  dish  of 
meat  that  has  some  more  than  ordinary 
taste  or  savour."  But  ".<jnurl"  i.s  not  in 
this  dictionary.  "Snurl."  or  "snirl."  lb 
a  dialect  word.  The  noun  means  a  nos- 
tril, occasionally  the  nose,  an  iron  in- 
strument for  holding  a  bull  by  the  nose, 
cold  in  the  head.  The  verb  ineans  to 
sneeze,  to  snarl,  to  laugh  in  an  invoiun- 
tary  and  suppressed  way.  Another 
snurl"  or  "snirl"  means  to  twist,  tan- 
gle, ruffle,  wrinkle,  to  ca'ch  in  a  snare: 
,to  shrink,  wither,  contract,  shrivel;  to 
turn  up  the  no.se  in  contempt,  to  frown; 
ilso  a  knot  or  tangle,  a  gnarl  or  knot  in 
loop.  "Snurl' 
useful  word.— Ed. 


''A'e  read  that  in  I>ondon  bacon  and 
-.e  egg  is  reckoned  as  one  course;  bacon 
ith  two  eggs  as  two  courses.  Mr.  Bur- 
n  Chadwick,  director  of  Munitions 
verseas  Transport,  suggests  in  a  letter 
iho- Times  that  afternoon  tea  should 
'  cut  out;  that  every  caterer,  eVery 
1),  and,  in  fact,  every  person  who  can 
reached  through  the  powers  that 
I  been  conferred  on  the  Board  of 
:ide  should  be  prohibited  from  selling 

<>od  or  drink  of  anydescription  between 
P.  M,  and  6  P.  M.    ".\fternoon  tea  is 

ol  a  meal;  it  is  a  habit,  and  its  discon- 

inuance'  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal 
comfort."      The    result,    he  thinks, 

vould  be-  an  enormous  reduction  in  the 
nsumption  of  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  eggs. 
Her  and  margarine;  a  large  saving  in 

hir).s,    railways,    labor,    coal,  money. 

Afternoon  tea  is  a  habit  of  the  more 
cll-to-do  classes.    Its  stoppage  v.-ould 

ol  hit  the  poor  or  the  children.  Th" 

iscontinuance  would  help  to  bring  the 
■■«■  home  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 

ry." 

Tliore  wfts  an  Englishman  th.ot  reconi- 
I' nded   the   discontinuance  of   tea  a.-; 
I.  cxpen.sive  habit  back  in  1892.  When 
Ir,     'J'homas    Tryon.    the    author  of 
I  no  (Jood  Housewife  made  a  Doctor, 
uli  .some  Remarks  on  the  Phvsick  and 
'hemistry."  wrote:    '"Tis  a  prettv  In- 
o'-ent,  harmless  liquor— but  Chiefly  for 
.o\eUy    Sake,  and  because  'tis  Out- 
ndis-h,  and  dear,  and  far  fecht.  The 
ruth  i.s,  our  Dandelion  Is  a  far  better 
irink  than  Tea,  though  the  latter  co.st 
10  or  20  shillings  pound  "    lohn  Wes- 
gave  up  drinking  tea,  as  an  exam- 
to  the  poor. 


.sped  i 
and  ! 


read 

.nKl    ))6   end   Of  cracknels 
toast,  dry  and  buttered." 

"High  tea."  in  the  north  of  England, 
wp  are  informed  is  one  of  the  chief 
meals  of  the  day,  essentially  a  middle 
find  workin.g  class  institution.  It  is  often 
a  sort  of  combined  dinner  and  supper. 
:-i>rvcd  between  C  P.  M.  and  V  P.  Jt. 


A  Shattered  Household. 


Only  yesterda.\-  im'  rei 
letter  from  a  m.-m  w  dl 
.■street,  a  man  of  tln'  str 
who  has  served  on  <■ 
hasten  to  add  that  his 
is  unimpeachable.  His 
for  years  pillars  in  (he 

"I  iiave  been  for  soir 
of  the  tea  hnbit,  ,md  I 
Ibe  P.ev.  Willi.ir)  Smi' 
Mr.  Fo.s^,  has  m  i  Miiin' 
culcitPd  ns-':>insi  '  1 1  i r 
'inyscif  am    i    •]  ,i  •    i  ■  i 


drin  k 
ii.ni 
lifp  h 


■II 


'i\  ed  a 

i-:novv"n  in  i-^'al'"' 
ifhcst  liitcsrit,\. 
i!nniitt(e.s,      \\  f 
social  pr.i-itinn" 
ancestor-   v. »  ,  e 
omniunit>'. 
'  time  a  victini 
111  ani,'j--;ed  that 
r,  .   .issi.sted  by 
ni  '   ■ !  1 1  i  nd.rprl   ;;nd  gesti- 
I    n,i--    r,d      \-oi    that  I 
]  ,1  1    1  ■  I   t '  : I .   '  "r  I  nevei' 
ir..ns;'f    lu  iii    a  high 
■  ryo ) .  but  in.',  domestic 
Iniost  riiiii'  J  b,v  the  per- 
?.     .My   wifp,   fiir,   is  still 


•r,  1 


.ill  .slip  i.s  the  m.. 
hPii  I  pourlpd  Ik  i 
cr.ntion.    ;ind  ili' 
p\il  illllupir  "  "( 
;.•■  nvqii.'inini; 
incited   lie;-.  Siie 
rpi''d  tpa-drinkpr 


of  five 


lasliionable 
I  afternoon 
now  is  not 
:  slip  i'\'en 


■v\'')iiu-n  -jnd  I 
as  rp\  ell  .^"  ahr 
•  aniel.  s.--    •••■> -I 


options  where  reck- 
•  ■asod  men  join  in 
t  liip  tea-table.  Girls 
II'.-    alp    ea.sily  in- 

•l<  I    I"   sfi    ••    >li>     I"  li;- .  aa  iD.s  decoction, 

.••>mI   I.\    tia  11    ,  ii-ii  ai'-.   ]•_)   r.iy  own  home. 
'ia.'_  i:a  11  iiaii|ii,ed,  lake  the  first 

id   lar.il     a,      V.ai  may  ask,  why  do  I 
'  ra'iiiic  tc  lue  w  ith  a  woman'  so  un- 
viortliy  of  me?    A  man  will  submit  to 
nmch  for  the  sake  of  his  tender  children. 
By  the-  way,  I  detected  my  Henrietta 
t!ie  other  night  in  th,*  act  of  administer- 
inii  a  brimming  ^up  of  Garfield  lea  to 
•TV     oiingest  son,  a  blue-eyed  innocent,  j 
■|  Mi.i  sday  afternoons  I  stay  at  my  office.  | 
111-  ,     ivy  <  hib.  until  r  am  sure  that  the  j 
.-'a   '      II     P'inc.    Last  week  a.s  T  stood' 
Kiii  iow  ii  II     111  a   trolley  car,  I  reflpctod  | 
nil   ni\    .liaii,;;..!   anil  niispca  blc  lir.p.  At! 
last  I  was  at  my  d-MH.     l  ie    imil,  ,  met 
line  in  the  hall.    '!.;  h   a!!  ii;;!ii,  K.i'.irrt?' 
I  asked.   'I  woulUu  t  come  in  quite  yet," 
lie  replied,  'for  the  three  woist  of  'em 
are  still  heie.'   I  thanljcd  Idni  and  v>a'l;pd 
■  c.i  the  Esplanade  f'-i    laid   an    a    ■  i 
my  great  persor^al  d,-i  an.  :i 
about  to  enter  niy  Ima.sp.    l;  ilj.ii-  -i^ 
nailed  me  through  the  hall  dcor  with  a 
reassuring   ge.sture,   and   as    I    took  off 
overcoat  he  whispered,  'It's  all  right 
now.  sir.'  "  ■  • 
)'"or  ohviou.s  rea.sons  we  do  not  publish 
,  ,,1  I  cspniidnni  s  name.    Wei  are  in- 
Ifnraa  .i    on    ila     i  ■    '    of   authority  that 
Isaiidu  ichPS    oi:    ajicho'.  v    and    other  pi- 

(quant  lavers  are  now       i   increase 

the  thirst  for  lea,  \\;.a  l'  la  :  requentli' 
'po  strong  that  even  a.i  iiUa.sion  of  rum 
jis  not  mitigating.   

HARVARD  AND  RADCLIFFE 
STUDENTS  IN  FRENCH  PLAY 


A  good-sized  : 
performance  of  " 
Cdy  in  fnar  act  - 
by  thp  <■<  icj.  r, 
de  RadcliiTc  at  il 
terday  afternoon, 
lows: 


Btlpnne  P.anson  .-.Hardinge  Scliolle, 


iidiciicc  en.1oyed  thei 
,  .\  ^  cn I  urier,"  a  com- 
.  Mil  ed  Capus,  given 
nil  11  de  Harvard  at 
'  I  'npic  y  Theatre  yes- 
Thc  cast  was  as  fol- 


.  Robert  D 
.  .Gcorgp 

 Kil 

.  .  I'r.aip  is 
.  Warv.j. 


Guproy . 

Jac-pics.  .  . 

A  ndre,  Xn  i 

Fra.iiise.  . . 
I  Dambleur . 

Sablipr  

:  Cenpviev  p . 


Marthe  U 


La  Baronne. 
I.ucipna ' 
Mmp.  -  I 
Julipl  !■ 

SUZHllI  I  ■ 

Mnie.  1 


time,  tr  ...  , ,  ,„.  ,,  (inc-  ^  ni,:a 
'ii'  unusually  agreeable  quality;  it  is 
warm,  pure,  sympathetic,  virile.  He 
^■Ans:  with  musical  and  rhetorical  nnder- 
'tanding.  For  important  concerts  In 
this  city  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  im- 
uort  a  tenor. 

The  program  book  showed  at  a  glance 
what  a  prominent  role  Liszt  has  taken 
in     the    concerts    of    this  orchestra 
since  1881.    Yet  there  are  some  who  still 
pooh-pooh  his  music  and  dismiss  it  in  a 
lump   as    barren    of   ideas,  bombastic, 
tricky.    We  find  no  less  a  man  tlian  Sir 
Charles  Villiers  Stanfofd  in  the  recent 
I  "History   of  Music,"    written    by  him 
iand  Mr.  Forsyth  saying  that  Liszt  as  a 
composer  was  always  "a  virtuo.so  first 
;  a  nd  a  composer'  afterwards"  ;  the  .sym- 
phonic poems  are  "lacking  in  the  power 
of  development  and  concentration  which 
j.'ilone  could  make  them  live";  and  Sir 
I  Charles  speaks  of  "Dante"  and  "Faust" 
jas   two   "grandiose  but  unconvincing" 
j.symphonies.    Is  the  "Faust"  symphony 
j"unconvincirig"?      sir    Charles  shnuld 
have  heard  the  performance  .vestei-dav. 
I    Liszt's  greatest  orchestral  works  de- 
ri,.o„i.  ;  1™^"^  ^"   unusually  efflcent  orchestral 
le  i^ranK    and  a  conductor    who    not    onlv  ap- 
"    was   I  predates  the  imaginative  pages  of  the 
i symphonic  poems  and  symphonies,  but 
,has  the  skill  to  impart  vitality  to  pages  i 
jthat  are  more  prosaic.  Fiirthemore 
I  this  conductor  must  not  only  be  mas- 
ter of  his  orchestra,  endowed  with  the 
qualities  just  named;  he  must  also  be 
a  romanticist,  not  afraid  of  dazzling  ef- 
fects   and    startling    contrasts,  which, 
uiwJer  the  baton  of  ah  honest  conductor, 
good  enough  in  routine  work,  careful 
in  paying  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cuinmin,   but  by  nature  a  pedestrian, 
may  seem  brutal  and  vulgar.  The  ideal 
•  conductor  of  Liszt's  music  must  drive 
Ppgasus   in   his   prancing  and  furious 
bursts  of  speed  with  loose  reins.    It  Is 
a  pity,  we  repeat,  that  Sir  Charles  has 
nof  yet  heard  an  important  work  of 
Liszt  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  led  by  Dr  Muck. 

After  the  colos.sal  symphony  with  the 
movement  entitled  "Gretchen,"  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  profoundly  emo- 
tional things  In  all  music;  with  a  first 
movement  In  which  the  restless,  un- 
satisfied mind  of  Faust  is  dramatically 
portrayed,  with  a  characterization  of 
Mephistopheles  that  has  been  surpassed 
nnly  by  Berlioz,  and  with  the  noble 
final  chorus,  the  concerto  of  Schumann 
tnight  have  seemed  tame  if  the  pianist 
had  not  been  Mr.  Paderewskl.  The  ef- 
fect of  Liszt's  music  would  have  made 
the  skill  of  'many  pianists  following 
seem  impotent,  but  the  concerto,  as 
played  by  Mr.  Paderewskl  in  the  pecu- 
liarly romantic  and  poetic  manner  that 
was  befitting  and  necessary,  was  not  In 
the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  ■  Mr. 
Paderewskl  played  as  he  alone  can 
play  when  he  is  wholly  in  the  mood. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  the  audi- 
ence had  been  dismissed  with  the  memr 
ory  of  two  unsurpassable  performances. 
With  his  accustomed  good  nature  Mr. 
Paderewski  played  charmingly  a  group 
t>f  little  pieces,  for  many  hearers.  Insati- 
ate as  Oliver  Twist,  wished  a  memoir 
able  Symphony  concert  turned  Into  a 
piano  recital. 

Dr.  Muck  was  enthusiastically  recalled 
again  and  again  after  the  symphony. 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  honored  in  his  turn 
ill  a  like  manner. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  this  even- 
ing. The  program  for  next  week  will 
be  as  follows:  Beethoven,  Symphony 
No.  8;  Balakireff  "Thamar"  (first  time 
at  these  concerts);  Georg  Schumann, 
Symphonic  Variations  on  the  Choral 
"Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  laestt  walten." 


High  Tea  and  Low  Tea. 

■Ihe  London  Daily  Chronicle  has 
.i.  ed   the   growth,  of  "tea"   Into  the 

la  borate    meal    which    Mr.  Chadwick 

ishes  discontinued.  In'  "Cranford" 
a  was  only  the  beverage  with  very 

lin  bread  and  butter.  In  "Pickwick" 
was  accompanied  only  by  buttered 

.a.st.    The  "high  tea"  provided  bv  Mr. 

iiag.s-^by  for  the  Cliadbands  in  "Bleak 

louse"    included    "dainty    new  bread. 

rusty  twists,  thin  slices  of  ham! 
jongue   and   German  sausage,  delicate 

tile  rows  of  ancho\'ies  nestling  in  pars- 
'.  ,  new-laid  eggs  brought  up  warm  hi 
napkin  and  hot  buttered  toast."  Ac- 

nrding  to  Disraeli,  the  clergy  were 
long  the  fir.st  to  inpist  on  elaborate 
as.  "The  family  at  flurstley  Hall  par- 
nk  of  tea  comprising  only  bread  and 
Iter  and  toast,  but  when  they  vi.'^ited 
.  rectory  they  tound  a  much  daintier 
•  al  awaiting  them: 


I  Orchestra  in  Ninth  Concert 
i|  Plays  Liszt's  "Faust"  Sym- 
I    phony  and  Schumann's  Piano 

j  By  PHILIP  HALe7 

j     The    ninth    concert    of    the  Boston 
j  Symphony    Orchestra,    Dr.    Muck  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
jin  Symphony   Hall.    The  progi-am  In- 
I  eluded  Wszt  s   "Faust-   Symphony  and 
I  Schumann's   piano   concerto.     The  or-^ 
;'chestra  was  assisted       the  symphony 
Iby  Arthur  Hackett,  tenor,  and  a  male' 
chorus  from  the  Choral  Music  Society. 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  the  pianist 
I     This   concert  will   not  soon   be  for- 
gotten.    The  symphony  made  a  marked  ' 
impression  when  It  wa^  performed  two 
.seasons   ago   although    the   solo   tenor  ^ 
I -Mr.  Draper,  was  not  the  man  for  the 
allotted  task,    yesterday  the  impress  on 
made  wos  still  deeper.    The  effect  of  th- 
fina  p,  the  "Chorus  m.vsticus,"  was  ovpi  - 
whelming^  The  orchestra  played  through- 
out .u*  (hough  it  -were  Inspired  by  the 
genius  of  tiie  composer  and  by  the  genius 
of   the   conductor.     Mr.    Longv  outdid 
himself  in  the  .solo  passages  for  oboe 
not-  were  Messrs.   AVitek,   Ferir  Sand' 
th^  only  other  virtuosos:  every  man  In 
the  or<hestra.  wa.s  for  the  time  being  a 
virtuoso  musIcJan.     The  chorus  whi 


"FRANCISCA  DA  RIMINI" 
SUNG  FOR  FIRST  TIME  IN  U.  S. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  22— The  third  nov- 
elty of  the  Metropolitan  opera  season  in 
this  city  was  presented  tonight  when 
"Francisca  Da  Rimini,"  a  comparative- 
ly new  opera  by  Rlccardo  Zandonai,  was 
sung  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
The  book  is  a  tragic  poem  bv  fiabriele 
p'Annunzio,  adapted  by  Tito  Ricordl. 
the  Milan  publisher.  TIio  opera  lia<l  its 
first  performance  in  I'nriii  T-ch.  pi..  1914. 

The  composer,  althonsli  of  Italian 
blood,  is  a  subject  of  Au.stria  and  was 
unable  to  leave  Italy  to  -witness  the  first 
American  performance  of  his  work. 


As  tKe  World  W 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


ago 


Air  is  II  cause  of  great  moment  in  [ii-oJucing  i 
Tui  lan.  holy,  or  niiy  other  disease,  being  that  it  : 
IS  still  taken  into  our  bodies  »y~respiration,  and  ' 
our  more  inner  parts.    "If  it  he  impnro  in, a 
l'o.^iy  it  di  jects  the  spirits'  and  causetii  dis- 
.•ases  hy  intw-tion  of   the  heart."  as  r.nilii^ 
hath  It.    lib.  1,  c.  V). 


ipnl 


The  lea  equipage  -    .„ 

a  picture  .of  abundance  and  refine-  prepared  by  Mr.  Townsend  the 

.  „..„....  ..ui„.  ^^^j^  j^jconductor  of  the  Choral  Music  Society, 

an    inipnsiau'    performance.  Mr' 

\ 


Such  pretty  china, 

.f  dPllrlous  rakr.-i:     -^^1110  la 


Air,  Air,  More  Air. 

]  -\.a  the  World  Wags: 

I  .\  lb.a.t  the  hermetically  closed  .sea- 
|inii  llnsiou,  I  have  for  the  new 
 '   "ic  Llevated  railway,  who  haj 

[  l.iroken  up  the  long  isolatioh  of  tlu 
.Soutli  iStation  and  is  caper  to  make  fur- 
ther impro-s a  iii.aii  ^,    ..,    •  i, ..„>,..  \    j.,  ,,j„, 

sal."     It   is    !..a  ni  I  c.sl  i       ■..     1  ,  .    1  ,  .  I'. 

\piitihition  ill   the  cars  of  n 

III  ' an  n.   however  Boston  a. 

ijiiisiinn    of   "wet"   or   "d:  ■ 

always  in  the  traveling  public  an  o\a a - 

whelming  majority   preferring  foul  an 

to  fresh.  J  never  rido  in  the  coitipan.x  s 
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cars  shortly  afiter  .a.  meal  becau.*  at  tl 
present  cost  of  food  I  canont  afford  in 
risk  losing  what  I've  paid  for  and  eaten. 
Indeed  I  walk  rather  than  ride  when  I 
can. 

Since  ventilation  by'  means  of  direct 
and  continuous  communication  with  the 
outer  air  is  impossible  for  the  next  few 
imonths,  I  respectfully  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boss  to  an  incident  of  some 
weeks  ago  when  windows  and  ventila- 
tors were  still  open,  and  a  car  was 
r:;ther  suddenly  emptied  because  a 
skunk  had  got  in.  Why  not  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  caVry  a 
skunk  on  eveiy  car  to  improve  the  at- 
mosphere, since  nothing  can  make  it 
worse?  Skunk  is  especially  grown  for 
his  fur  upon  so-called  "farms"  in  parts 
of  this  country,  and  the  boss  of  the 
Elevated  road  could  easily  procure  a 
supply  of  these  interesting  creatures  at 
a  moderate  price,  while  the  cost  of  j 
maintenance  would  not  be  great.,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  increased  number  of 
passengers  would  make  up  for  both,  for 
Ila  in  must  be  thousands  who,  like  my- 
.sci:  now  avoid  the  .'cars  as  much  as 
pus.sihle,  but  who  would  use  them  were 
tlie  atmosphere  improved  as  I  suggest. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Dec.  21. 


A  Mac  Aoidh  in  China. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  McCoy's  letter  has  interested  mo 
strangely,  partfcularly  as  I  have  been 
privileged  to  look  over  some  of  the  notes  j 
prepared  by  my  friend  and  adviser.  Par.-  ' 
sillias  Bdeochk,   of  whom  Mr.   McCoy  • 
must  have  heard  as  a  student  of  Gaelic,  I 
and  whose  last  name,  as  Mr.  McCoy  Is  j 
well  aware,  is  not  pronounced  in  the  j 
usual  way,  but  after  the  Gaelic  manner,  i 
"Yeep."  sounding,  as  we  are  infonned,  i 
"like  an  irritated  bark  or  the  shrill  cry  j 
of  the  Kurfew."  i 
These  notes  Mr.  Bdeochk  has  gathered; 
as  material  for  his  forthcoming  stupen-  I 
dous  work  to  be  entitled  "How-Names 
Are  Made,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Nomen- j 
clature."   Mr.  Bdeochk  has  been  work- 1 
ing  on  this  masterpiece  since  1S41  and ; 
■  hopes  to  have  it  completed  and  ready 
for  a  t'norough  revision  in  1920.     It  Is 
with  the  utmost  confidence  then,  that  1 
supplement    Mr.    McCoy's     interesting  | 
narrative  with  .some  facts  gleaned  from  | 
t!*e  perusal  of  the  aforesaid  notes.   It  is  | 
perhaps  not  generally  known  to  what  a  j 
considerable  extent  the  simple  name  of  i 
MacAoidh  has  Influenced  the  names  of  j 
the  world.     "Mac  Ye,"  Mr.  McCoy  has,; 
already  mentione'd,  but  Mr.  Bdeochk'sj 
notes  bring  out  the  landing  of  a  Mac  Ye  \ 
in  China,  his  marriage  to  a  native  wom- I 
an  and  the  consequent  scions.   Mac  Ye,  i 
unflble  to  abandon  his    native  Gaelic 
compromised  by  substituting  for  "Mac"; 
its  equivalent  in  the    Chinese  tongue! 
I  "Sun"  and  giving  to  "Aoidh"  its  full 
value  by  calling  his  offspring  the  sound 
of  any  vowel  sun'ounded  by  appropriate! 
consonants.   Hence  we  have  Sun  Yen,  i 
Sun  Yee  and  Sun  Hat  Sing  (obviously  a  \ 
corruption),   etc.,  etc.,  etc.   In  fact,  it 
may  be  stated  with"apparent  certaint.\ 
that   certain  guttural   qualities  in   the  j 
Chinese  language  are  due  solely  to  the  i 
fortuitous    introduction    of   the    Gaelic  j 
"Aoidh"  into  this  speech.  j 

"I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  my  friei  d 
Mr.  Bdeochk  by  further  pursuing  tin 
subject,  but  there  is  one  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  many  of  us  to  which  I  should  \ 
like  to  refer  in  closing.  It  is  perhaps 
not' generally  known  that  one  branch  of  | 
the  MacAoidh  clan,  who  were  naturall.v 
rather  snoL'bish,  took  to  substituting  "t" 
for  the  letter  "d'"  (both  letters  being 
highly  immaterial  in  Gaelic),  and  add- 
ing a  few  letters  "smj"  to  the  front  of 
"Aoidh,"  as  a  sort  of  caste  mark,  and 
of  course  not  being  able  to  change  its 
infiexible  Gaelic  pronunciatioti  thereby. 
I  need  say  little  more.  In  time  the  "j" 
dropped  out.  A  descendant  afflicted  with 
a  verbal  impediment  in  the  shape  of  a 
lisp  restored  the  missing  consonants  tr- 
the  Gaelic  ".A.oi,"  with  whose  p'.  lain 
ciatian  Mr.  McCoy  has  familiarizca  .  •  a; 
reader?,  and  the  family  name  cvnlv.  ,j 
as  Smythe,  Smith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Cambridge.  I '  R  0 1^  1 1 V  L  A  .K 1 S . 


i     "A  History  of  Music"  by  Charles  Vil- 
liers  Stanford  and   Cecil   For.syth  CJSI 
pages),  with  S3  portraits  and  other  illus- 
j  trations,  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
I  Company,  New  York; 

There  are  few  good  histories  of  music 
In  the  Bnglish  language,  histories  that 
are  reasonably  concise  and  at  the  saune 
:  time  interesting.    (There  is  an  excellent 
history  in  German  by  Arrey  von  Dom- 
I  jner,  but  he  ends  it  with  Beethoven.) 
1  The  tiiree  volumes  of  John  P.  Row- 
j  botham    are    extraordinary    in  man> 
ways,   curiously  learned,  written  in  a 
manner  that  is  now  fascinating,  now 
eloquent,  now  wholly  preposterous,  and 
Mr.  P>owbotham  stopped  with  the  fury 
of  the  Crusaders  and  the  burning  of  the 
Alblgenses  in  bonfires.    "Vineyards  lay 
blackened   and   destroyed,    fields  wer. 
bare  and  hard,  villages  burnt,  castles  in 
ruins     The  gay  reign  of    Love  and  tin 
Troubadours  was  over  forever." 


-■1  n<^  fturrror  lias  aescrrn>n  trmr  4nler- 
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Sir  I  1 
havo  i'<  I  1  • 

known  '  ' 

Ji;s 


• '     i       ^  r,.  ji\re:i(iy 

1  ■■M-l,!.     •,!>•'    N  '- 

uly  of  ICnfrliih  ■ 
iiile  'lOok  on  pi 
.1  I  >  ,>iui  o:or  wh'i  li.-is  pnlil  ' 

n  to  the  vIoIh.  li.ivinq-  written  a 
.  for  it  Willi  rnli.'.fti  1  whirh  u  is 
od  In  l-omlon  In  1M3.    Mf.  Fori, 
iho   tirst   mov..-iTioiil  hovf  .•»!  a 
,  i  ,  of  thu  IJoston  Orchestral  CMul-. 
.1  hie  "Chant  CelUquc"  «t  a  Frid  ly 
•rrnoon  concert  .>f  tnc  Sy.iiiihony  i>'- 
,  in  1912.    Mr.  Korsyth  ulso  ccii.- 
iir  orchestral  sketches. '-Valjeaii." 
,  ■•    ••[•"antlne."    '  Gayroche."  n.- 
N  iio    ov  "1^8  Mi.^oiabl.s,"   Mn  oi«ora. 
>   rlui-fs,  Elrinc  ciu.ut.'is  .uid  a  nuiiilK-r 
I   works  for  rfolo  voice  and  orchestra 
■  h  Ills  own  text  as  a  lul-.    Born  in 
-:■>  he  studied  for  a  time  with  Oakeley, 
r   I  for  thrc-e  years  with  Stanford. 
^rr    Forsvth  Is  now  in  this  country. 
1.'  was  proi>03ert  for  the  chair  of  mi:.-*!- 
oal  history  at  rrin(?eton.    His  electloi. 
•eeincd   Inevitable,    for   there   are  few 
men  so  thoroti!--lily  fitted  for  the  work; 
f»w  that  in  this  position  ^vould  reflect  .'^o 
Krent  credit  on  the  coUeee.   But  it  seems 
that  some  one  who  had  agreod  to  fur- 
nl.'^h  the  nece.osary  funds  insisted  that 
the  one  cho.sen  should  be  able  to  play 
or  a  $2."..nOO  organ,  or  an  organ  that  cost 
r  r  a  J4.t  000  orsan,  or  an  organ  that  CO.-Jt 
t'-i  .T)   provided  with  all  the  mechanical 
(vliances?    Mr.  Forsyth  unfortunately 
K  1,01  an  orgaiiist,  and  any  one  thai 
U   the   chair  of  musical   history  at 
■  iLnceton   mu.Bt   be   able  to  play  the 
•  an  with  both  feet.    Whether  he  will 
-  required  to  have  a  technic  sufficient  i 
■  the  proper  performance  of  piece.';  by 
»  hiKenlous  Thiele.  the  compU  x  Reger 
I  the  sonata  by  Reubke  remains  to 
^  seen. 

Rut  to  go  back  to  the  history  by  the.'^e 
1.  •-ompIl.'=hed  Englishmen.  The  purpose 
,     the  writers  is  declared  in  the  preface. 

This  book  gives  the  student  and  the 

r.,eral  public  a  short,  easily  read  ac- 
unt  of  the  whole  course  of  musical 
.  istorv.    It  has  been  the  object  of  the 

i:thors  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
fruits  ot  their  research  rather  than  llie 
re-'ear'ch  itself.  The  technicalities  ot 
Tnu.«ical  hi.^'lory  are,  as  a  rule,  nelthei 
Rbstruse  noi  uninterestinp;.  Mx>st  of 
them  are  ,l>eyond  discussion  and  can  be 
xtr.'ted  in   simple   language.     Nor  does 

'  i<s  sitriplicitv  imply  any  evasion  of 
■irlngent  thinking  about  the  "things 
Jmt  matter."  " 

Mr  Forsvth  is  the  author  of  the  chap-i 
rers  that  treat  the  origins  of  music; 

lusic  of  the  Egypiians,  Assyrians  andl 
'^."bvlonians.  Hebrews.  Arabians.  Ind-v 
Una"  (Hindus).  Chinese.  Greeks;  music, 
of  Rome  and  the  Dark  Ages;  Scales  and^ 
Notes:  the  Less  Dark  Ages;  Dunstablo.j 
Pufav.  Des  Pres;  the  Golden  Age;  the^ 
Palace  of  Greenwich,  a  delightful  study 
rf  Tudor  Instrument.-;;  Song  and  Folk 
Hong. 

PIr  iITiarles  Stanford  takes  up  the 
Ftorv  with  "The  Secular  Century,"  with 
consideration  ot  Montcvcrde,  Lully 
I'urcell.  Kaiser.  Couperin.  Corelli  and 
others.  He  then  writes  ot  "The  18t.; 
Century."  "The  Viennese  Masters," 
The  Contemporaries  of  Beethoven  and 
the  Development  of  Opera  in  Germany. 
Italy  and  France,"  "The  Post-Beet- 
hoven Period."' 

The  remaining  chapter,  "Xationansm  : 
Modem  Schools,"  Is  ny  Mr.  Forsyth. 
M'e  regret  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was  obliged 
to  di.tcuss  music  by  American  composers. 
AVe  say  "obliged."  for  we  are  Informed 
that  he  was  di-sinclined  to  write  these 
pages,  but  the  publishers  insisted.  The 
rtsult  Is  that  the  half  dozen  pages  are 
1  nsatlsfactorj-  and  perfunctory.  >  Jrr. 
Fi-/rsyth  was  not  the  man  to  write  on 
this  s'lbjcet.  although  if  he  had  had 
his  way  we  should  have  lost  the  char- 
acterization of  Mr.  Chadwick.  "He  h^ 
a  directness  of  thought,  a  liumor.  andTa 
power  of  seeing  himself  as  others  see 
Mm  that  .smack  more  of  J^ondon  or  Paris 
than  of  Boston.  The  desnerate  speo- 
ta>cled  earneslnets  of  that  virtuous  town 
if  not  his. " 

Mr.  Fors>th  admits  that  it  Is  difficult 
f^r  a  stranger  to  make  a  personal  ac- 
nualntance  with  .American  music.  'Its 
IN  rary  prophets  are  journalistic  and 
fragrantly  damp  with  ro.=ewater.  The 
proportion  of  it.s  included  in  public  or- 
chestral concerts  would  t)e  ridiculous 
•Afre  it  not  a  scandal.  The  writer  .has 
•it  out  more  than  one  third-rate  per- 
'•-rmance  of  a  dull  resurrected  antique, 
which  should  have  been  a  first-rate 
performance  of  a  live  American  work." 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  evidently  heard  the 
wail  of  "the  neglected,  crushed  Atneri- 
( an  composer."  crushed  under  the  hocfs 
of  imported  conductors,  if  we  are  to 
bt>lieve  the  shouters  for  performances 
nf  orchestral  works  simply  because 
r^poe  works,  irrespective  of  intrinsic 
vorth.  were  written  by  "Amurricans." 
oiiductors.  imported  or  native,  have  on 
1  !ie  whole  within  the  last  dozen  years 
'  "on  kind  to  the  American  composer. 
We, have  heard.  Mr.  Forsyth,  llr.st-class  j 
l  erformances  of  fourth-rate  composl- 
•ion.<i  by  Americans.  We  have  also] 
leard  many  first-class  performances  of 
interesting  works  by  Americans.  A 
conductor  is  not  bound  by  hi.s  oath  ot 
office  to  encourage  mediocrity  or  to' 
boost  the  unworthy  into  the  scats  of| 
gods,  demigods  and  the  lesser  inimor-i 
tnls. 


abcut  ■■.Ui.iu  ■  are"  not 

crlmlnative.    There  is  a  list  of  n.nncs 
•wilh  a  few  pl.-asant  lines  for  each  coni-1 
poser.    Mr.  Forsyth  evidently  felt  it  his  1 
duty  to  bo  agreeable.    At  times  hl.s  -om- I 
pnrlsons  arc  curious.  '"Victor  Herbert  is  | 
to  America  wliat  Sullivan  is  to  England 
nnd  Chi  l  lier  or  Messager  to.  France,"  j 
Mr.  Herbert  i.s  an  excellent  musician,  I 
with  a  flow  of  pleasing  melody,  .uid  an  1 
Indl.sputabic  gift  for  piquant,  luilliant, 
effective  orchestration.    A  virluo.-io  'cel- 
list, he  is  al.'io  a  resourceful  conductor, 
a  man  th.it  has  won  success  in  other 
fields  than  lhat  of  operetta.    But  does 
Mr.  Forsyth  maintain  that  Chabrier,  a 
man  ot  undoubted  genius,  who  greatly  f 
influenced  tlie  younger  French  scliool  of 
his  day.  Is  to  be  classed  with  Arthur 
Sullivan,  dcliglitful  as  are  the  latter's 
operettas? 

This  whole  chapter  that  treatsof  mod- 
ern composers  is  in  other  Instances  hur- 
ried. Thus  mentioning  the  "best"  of 
Cesar  Franck's  compositions,  the  string 
quartet,  the  violin  sonata,  the  iiiano 
Quintet  are  not  named,  but  "Lcs  DJInns" 
is  Included! 

Yet  these  pages  arc  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  many  chapters  that  are 
wholly  admirable.  What  author  of  a 
musical  history  has  written  .so  clearly, 
60  sanely  and  in  so  interesting  a  man- 
ner about  the  beginnings  of  mu.sic  and 
the  music  of  ancient  peoples  as  Mr. 
Forsyth?  The  pages  come  from  a  full 
knowledge;  they  are  not  overcharged 
with  quotations  and  references.  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  enamored  of  his  sub.lect.  He 
v-itos  with  gii.sto.  To  bim  the  (li.scoverv 
part  siDsu/g  is  "ihc  most  inipoi  lau: ' 

invenfion  of  the  last  2000  years;  for  it 
betokens  the  e.xistence  of  a  new  and 
hitherto  unsu.spected  human  faculty." 
There  has  bee.n.  nothing  more  delightful 
In  description  of  a  musical  period  since 
Vernon  Lee'.?  study  of  a  great  Italian 
singer  than  Mr.  Forsyth's  account  of 
musical  life  at  the  palace  at  Greenwich: 
Jan.  26,  1595. 

And  Mr.  Forsyth  is  not  afraid  to  write 
In  a  free  and  eas.v  manner.  He  ha.s  a 
sense  of  humor:  he  has  a  pretty  wit. 
.\11  thia  he  had  shown  In  his  other  books. 
See  how  sane  he  is  in  his  tre.atment  of 
folk  song  concerning  the  i:nportance  of 
which  ajs  thematic  material  for  great 
works  there  arc  botli  gentle  and  aggres- 
sive maniacs.  Jlr.  Forsyth  remarks:  "A 
sort  of  glory  or  halo  nas  of  late  been 
set  round  the  subject.  And  this  has  at 
times  become  a  nimbus  of  obscurity. 
The  folk  lorists  themselves — some  of 
whom  are  better  railway  tiaveler.>  than 
musicians — are  not  guiltless  in  this  mat- 
ter. There  has  been  a  somewhat  indlE- 
crlininato  praise.  Any  tune  that  has  a 
C  for  its  first  climax-note  and  an  E  for 
Us  second  is  hailed  as  a  miracle,  of 
strength  and  subtlety.  Modality  ?-nd 
masterpiece  become  synonyms.  But  there 
Is  nothing  magic  In  tJie  two  words,  'folk 
music'  They  mean  simply  'music  of  the 
people."  And  the  tunes  of  the  people  are 
to  be  Judged  by  the  same  canona  as 
those  of  the  professional  artist.  A  bad 
tune  does  not  becoine  good  by  having 
the  \vord  'folk'  prefixed  to  it.  If  it  is  to 
be  classed  a.s  'good'  it  must  have  beauty 
of  expression  and  organization— that  is 
to  say,  of  climax,  balance  and  propor- 
tfon." 

The  finest  folk  .song  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Forsyth  thinks.  Is  the  Irish,  by  reason 
of  variety,  and  rati^ty  of  substance  In 
the  tunes  themselves.  "The  best  ex- 
amples are  astonishingly  beautiful ;  and 
they  have  an  incomparable  perfection  of 
fonn.  They  are  never  wandering  or 
cioubiful.  imless  intentionally  so.  And 
they  rarely  depend,  as  some  English 
tunes  do,  on  mere  mathematical  balance 
of  design  ;  though  they  generally  include 
this  special  form  of  excellence." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Russian 
folk-music  is  not  less  Interesting,  Mi. 
Forsyth  thinks  It  looks  at  life  from 
fewer  points  of  view.  Man  does  not 
.ippear  in  these  songs  as  the  master  of 
the  world,  but  as  its  victim.  "They 
^■ive  utterance  to  a  'yearning  without 
hope,'  a  thirst  never  to  be  slaked,  a  1 
gnawing  bitterness  of  heart.  The  word  i 
'destiny'  seems  to  be  writtet  acros.s 
I  hem  In  letters  of  iron.  Humor  there  Is. 
But  ic  is  the  black  humor  of  the  drunk- 
en headsman.  All  this  music  has  force, 
color  and  passion.  Yet  to  a  westerner. 
I  liowever  conscious  he  may  be  of  its 
'  merits,  it  always  remains  something  of 
J  a  nightmare." 

Sir  Charles  Stanford  has  accomplished 
a  difficult  task  in  the  chapters  allotted 
to  him.  He  has  characterized  in  a  few 
r.'ords  the  characters  of  composers  a'S 
musicians  and  men.  He  notes  the 
amazing  strides  in  dramatic  conception 
nnd  in  modernity  of  expression  made 
hy  Haydn  in  "The  Seasons,"  a  work  of 
his  old  age,  and  likening  this  work  of 
youthful  inspiration  in  old  age  to  the 
"Otello"  and  "Falstaff  "  of  Verdi,  he  j 
says:  "Both  these  men  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  keeping  their  brains  and 
hearts  young  and  of  preserving  an  open 
!  mind,  a  clear  and  matured  insight  and 
'  a  sympathetic  outlook  upon  every  de- 
■  velopment  which  made  for  experimen- 
tal progress." 

We  havo  before  this  quoted  Sir 
Charles's  fine  remark  about  Mozart:  "It 
Is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  subtle 
character  of  Mozart's  creations,  that  al- 
most every  music  lover  only  reaches  the 
point  of  adequate  appreciation  of  his 
wortt,  when  his  Judgment  has  become 
matured.  .  .  .  His  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression is  so  perfect  that  it  gains  with 
repetition.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  of  a 
suptrflcial  or  vapid  mind,  but  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  a  hlglily-trained  and 
c'..<r>i'.-  sensitive  one. 
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the  fugue  w  ithout  capturing  the  citadel. 
Bach  and  Muzart  danced  in  fetters,  but 
the\(ettf!s  ain  invisible.  "To  write  such 
a  complicated  piece  of  quadruple  counter- 
point as  tlu  finale  -jf  the  '.luplter"  sym- 
phony, and  to  leave  the  hearer  in  ignor- 
ance th;u  any  such  complication  exists, 
was  a  nitt  denied  to  his  great  succes- 
sor." To  Sir  Charles  "Fidelio"  is  the 
noblest,  "most  ideal,  most  human  and 
most  tijiiching  opera  in  existence."  He 
aclmits  that  Beethoven  does  not  shine 
I  as  a  .song  writer. 

I  Weber's  t'Euryanthe"  as  a  work  of 
progressive  art  is  "'alongside  and  not 
1  antecedent  to  the  earlier  works  of  Wag- 
i'  ner;  as  music  it  is  superior  to  them" — 
■,i  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tannhacuser"  are  in- 
?j  eluded — "alike  in  vivid  picturesquenes.s, 
i  in  melodic  invention,  .and  in  absence  ot 
monotony."  One  of  the  most  discriml- 
n.?.tive  pages  in  these  chapters  of 
sketches  is  that  devoted  to  Meyerbeer. 
"It  Is  to  his  credit  that,  though  he  could 
be  trivial,  he  never  would  consent  to  ije 
ugly.  Hio  worst  characters  are  never 
delineated  by  uncouth  or  unmuslclanly 
means.  He  had  a  certain  sense  of  hu- 
manity which  makes  sucli  figures  as 
Marcel,  ■  Fides  and  Uaoul  de  Nangis 
stand  out  as  creations  in  muslco-dram- 
atic  literature.  He  advanced  orchestra- 
tion, he  knew  to  a  n'^ety  the  limitations 
and  capabilities  of  the  voice,  and  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  big  tune,  even  though  it 
was  not  always  a  distinguished  one."  Gou- 
nod's oratorios  "poor  husks  of  things," 
to  quote  Carlyle,  are  "'sufficiently  senti. 
mental  temporarily  to  capture  the  un- 
thinking part  of  the  En.glish  public,  ap- 
pealing alike  to  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
and  til-'  S-'l\-.-ilIon  .Army.  •  ♦  •  Rut 
l!:s  .         -uid  'FaUct'  remain.  " 

Offenb.ulv,  an  opcra-bouffa  Meyerbeer, 
with  the  same  faculty  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  his  public,  could  write  uncom- 
monly pretty  music  when  he  chose.  His 
"Contes  d'Hoftmaun."  "a  worth\-  repen- 
tance for  his  earlier  peccadilloes  has  re-, 
tained  popularity  of  the  belter  sort." 

There  is  a  siiprisingly  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  Mendelssohn,  who  in  England 
"more  or  less  crushed  native  Indlvidu-j 
ality.  not  by  Handelian  method^,  but  by 
the  glamour  of  his  works."  Scant  Jus- 
lice  is  done  to  Liszt.  There  is  a  signifl-! 
cant  line  about  Wagner:  "Concerning|' 
Wagner's  personal  relations  and  private, 
life,  it  is  happil.v  unnecessary  to  dilate." 

There  is  a  table  of  the  chief  names  in 
musical  history.   There  Is  also  an  Index. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

A.  Curious  Crux  ''^  ^ 

in  "Antony  ^^^'^"^ 

and  Cleopatra"  nbaudred 

nagge  of  Egypt."  has  proved  a  stum- 
bling   block    to    many  Shakespearean 
echolars,  and  has  taxed,  the  Ingenuity  of 
editors   and   commentators   to  extract 
from  it  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
rational  interpretation.  So  far,  no  satis- 
factory  substitute    for   ribaudred  has 
been  Suggested.    As  it  still  holds  its 
place  in  the  standard  editions  despite 
the  numerous  attempts  to  displace  it,  an 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  its  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  efforts  of  critical 
scholarship  may  not  be  amiss  in  help- 1 
ing  to  remove  one  of  the  most  serious 
blemishes  in  the  play,  ' 
The  problem  which  the  passage  pre- 
sents to  careful  readers  fairly  bristles; 
with  difficulties  the  moment  we  turn  .to, 
the  recognized  authorities  for   an  ex-, 
planation.   Stated  as  briefly  as  possible, 
this  is  what  we  find— I  quote  from  the', 
VarloruTn     and     Cambridge  editions: 
Steevens:    "Ribaudred"  Is  no  more  than 
a  coiTiaption,  and  adopts  "Yon  ribald- 
rid  nag."  Malone  says:   "I  have  adopt- 
ed the  happy  emendation  proposed  by 
Mr.  Steevens.   Ribaudred  was  only  the 
old  spelling  of  ribald  and  the  misprint  of 
'red'  for  'rid'  is  easily  accounted  for." 
"I  believe,"  says  T.vrwhitt,  "we  should' 
read,  'You  ribauld  hag.'  "  Tyrwhitt's 
change  of  "nag"  into  "hag  "  was  favored 
by  Singer,  who  exclaims  "that  the  poet 
would  surely  not  call,  Cleopatra  a  nag." 
Any  change  in  "ribaudred"  singer  deems 
quite  unnecessary.      "Read  Wbaud-red 
for   ribaudred,"    says    Thistleton;  "no 
such  word  as  'ribaudred'  is  known.  In 
the  Folio  the  u  in  the  word  usually 
given  as  'ribaudred'  ia  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
letters  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be, 
in  reality  an  Inverted  n."    Fumess  ex- 
plains it  thus:     "  'Yon  ribaudred  nag" 
means,  T  think.  'Yon  nag'  made  up  of 
or  composed  of  ril>aldry."    Next  comes 
Rowe  with:    "Your  ribauld  nag."  Col-| 
lier:    "Yon  ribald  hag."   Hudson:  "Yon 
ribald    nag."     Gould:     "Yon  rlbauded 
nag."  the  anticlimax  being  reached  by, 
the    anon.vmous    conjecture    of  "Yon 
ribald  rag."  ' 
Here  we  have  at  a  glance  an  array  of 
conjectural  opinion  by  authorities  on  the 
text  of  Shakespeare  universally  acklowl- 
edged  to  be  the  best,  yet  no  two  of 
which  are  in  actual  agreement.  And 
though     the     differences     cannot  be 
deemed  essential,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  general  accept- 
aiK-e  of  any  of  the  proposed  araenda- 
tions  as  a  final  or  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem.    Editions  ot  recent  date 
show  no  signs  of  any  tendency  to  con- 
verge toward  a  greater  unanimity,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  Folio  reading 
will  have  to  stand  as  it  is  without  the 
appostteness  of  "ribaudred"  being  qucs- 


Bomo  newer  metiiod  of  Investigation 
shall  replace  it  by  a  discovery  that 
should  Instantly  commend  Itself  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  textual  critics. 

The  failure  to  agree  on  any  single 
suggestion  a.s  having  a  greater  degree  of 
plausiidlity  than  any  other  should  cause 
no  surprise  when  it  is  known  lhat  no 
sorlous  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
cover what  relation  "ribaudred,"  or  any 
of  its  derivatives  bears,  to  the  object  it 
qualifies  ;  in  other  words,  whether  tliere 
is  not  a  want  of  harmony  betweeen  the 
sign  and  the  object  symbolized.  Some 
one  has  .said  that  we  may  know  the 
definition  of  a  word  wif.iout  knowing  its 
meaning  or  with  a  slight  conception  only 
of  its  meanitig.  and  it  is  this  want  of  a 
right  concciition  of  the  meaning  of  ribald 
as  a  substitute  for  "riljaudred"  which 
has  caused  so  much  confusion  of  thought 
thfit  its  objective  meaning  has  been 
.strangely  overlooked.  It  is  not.  however, 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  create  an 
invidious  di.siinction  by  selecting  "ribald" 
as  exemplifying  the  conjectural  methods 
of  any  editor  when  dealing  with  an  ad- 
mittedly difficult  problem.  I  am  not 
primarily  concerned  with  Hudson's, 
Hanmer's  or  other  emendations  which 
are  merely  correlatives  ot  riljaudred, 
per  se,  as  their  tacit  rejection  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Shalcespcarean 
scholars  of  repute  not  only  reduces  their 
claim  to  a  point  of  doubtful  validity,  but 
is — In  a  wider  sense — a  challenge  to 
prove  their  right  to  a  place  in  tlie  text. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Shakespeare 
should  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  his 
players  such  an  uncouth  word  as  "ri- 
baudred," especially  as  none  of  his  audi- 
ence had  ever  heard  It-  before  and  only  a 
curious  few  could  be  expected  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  guesses  at  its  meaning. 
"I  cannot  perceive,"  says  Hudson,  "the  i 
sense  of  'red'  tagged  on  to  rlbaud.  Nor 
jls  the  word  met  with  anywhere  else. 

Bishop  Hail  has  ribalddish  and  so  I  sus-  ' 
i  pect  the  poet  wrote  here.   Uibaud  is  only  ; 
another  spelling  of  rll>ald."   All  of  which 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  if  "ribau-  ; 
dred"  has  any  meaning  at  all— which  is  ' 
doubtf  il— it  must  be  as  a  cognate  o.' 
ribald,  although  Rolfc's  definition  of  it 
as:    "Lewd  or  profligate,"  extends  the  i 
meaning  much   beyond  the  bounds  of 
what   custori'ary   use   has   assigned  to 
ribald  or  ribaldry.    He  prefers  the  origi- 
nal reading  to  any  suggested  change, 
and  defends  it  by  saying:    "Some  have 
thought  the  word  a  corruption  of  rlbaud  | 
or  ribald,   but  'ribaudrous'  and  'ribal- 
dous'    are   forms   found   in   Baret  and 
other  writers  of  the  time,  and  'ribau- 
dred' may  have  been  anot'ier  then  in 
use."  '  I 

Neither  ribaudred  nor  ribald  nor  any 
of  their  forms  can  be  accepted  as  C'  n- 
veying  a  true  conception  of  the  tliou,.;liL 
wliich  the  figurative  expression  was  in 
tended  to  body  forth;  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Shakespeare  with  his 
divine  gift  in  selecting  the  symbols  most 
appropriate  for  the  expression  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  consummate  skill  in  com- 
bining them  into  countiess  forms  ofl 
beaut\-,  would  apply  to  a  feminine  ob- 
ject an  epithet  which  the  discriminating 
taste  ot  less  gifted  minds  has  long  re- 
g.?rded  as  exclusively  masculine  in  sig- 
tiiflcance.  With  his  supreme  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  expression  and 
the  abundant  proofs  he  has  given  usj 
(■f  the  pos.session  of  a  rare  felicity  in 
the  choice  of  words,  it  would  be  sur- , 
I  prising  indeed  had  he  deviated  from  his  | 
I  "lieaven-bred  art"  of  selecting  the  epi- j 
1  thet  mcst  appropriate  for  his  purpose, 
and  restricted  himself  to  the  use  of  an 
unfamiliar  term— meaningless  alike  to 
i  hi.^  audience  and  contemporaries— and 
one  which  utterly  fails  to  convey  a. 
.sense  of  fitness  as  a  descriptive  of  a 
single  foible  of  the  gftat  Egyptian 
Queen. 

To  preserve  the  force  of  a  metaphor 
wlien  composed  ot  more  than  one  word, 
it  is  essential  that  the  qualifying  term 
should  be   so  related   to  the  truth  or 
beauly  of  the  image  it  help,s  to  describe 
that  when  used  as  a  similitude  or  figure  , 
of  speech,  it  is  at  once  perceived  to  be 
both  apt  and  appropriate  as  portray- 
ing some  property-,  peculiarity  or  known 
characteristic  of  the  object  to  which  it 
Is  applied.    "Ribald"  as  a  term  quallfy- 
Iri.g  nag  does  not  fulfil  this  essential  re-i 
quirement.    There  is  a  lack  of  harmony 
between  ribald  and  nag  that  makes  their 
union  impossible,  because  each  repre-| 
sents  ideas  which  are  unrelated  and  an-| 
tagonistic.    As  a  characterization  of  ob-j 
scene,  low.  filthy  conversation  and  be- 
havior,  ribald   may  and   does  fittingly 
describe  the  conduct  of  a  certain  class 
of  men,  but  the  ob.served  facts  of  nat- 
ural history  concerning  the  habits  and 
general  deportment  of  tlie  trusty  nag,  1 
'are    against    the    libelous  implication 
I  which  the  misapplied  term  so  broadly, 
conveys.    It  is  conceivable  that  it  might  I 
apply 'with  a  certain  degree  ot  propriety,  j 
ns  Shakespeare  applies  It  In  the  only  | 
instance  in  which  he  uses  the  word; 
"The  busy  day.  waked  by  the  lark,  hath  ; 
roused  the  ribald  crows," — referring,  no 
doubt,  to  their  raucous  noise  and  filthy 
habits,  but  to  express  any  trait  of  thei 
nag  or  horse  by  such  an  opprolirlous  ] 
epithet  is  a  misuse  of  the  Englisli  lan-j 
guage  in   a   case   where  a  descriptive 
term  should  at  least  hit  off  some  well 
known   characteristic  of  the  object  it 
was  meant  to  describe.  ,  By  no  stretch 
of  meaning  can  it  be  made  to  fit  the 
gentle,  docile,  patient,  sweet  and  lova- 
ble, obedient  and  clean-living  little  nag 
or  horse,  whether  Shetland  pony.  Irish 
galloway  or  lady's  palfrey,  not  one  of 
whose  natiir.il  traits  is  included  in  .n.-, 
ot  Its  cs.ien:;.il  meanings. 


I 


jpi  livo  that,  combined  With  nag,  woulii 
bo,  tnrlaphorically.  the  best  fltled  to  pre  • 
sei '  f-  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  uni- 
ty iiticl  consistency  of  the  historic  char- 
acKM  as  well  as  the  image  of  the  fasci- 
ni  ting  queen.  Having  stated  what  must 
tti  conceded  as  logical  ol>jeclions  to  the 
ttccpptanre  of  ribaudred  and  especially 
to  its  most  obvious  deHvative,  ribald, 
(lie  point  has  been  reached  where  some 
coirection  of  a  more  plausible  kind  th-an 
iny  hitherto  suggested  would  be  in  or- 
[ler.    I  believe  the  word  needed  to  re- 


t.nn.  ilr.,  rhythmic  content  of  the  line; 
to  ?;ivc  the  expression  the  force  and 
verisimilitude  intended  by  Shakespeare, 
and  to  make  the  symbolism  harmonious 
and  complete  is— brindcd. 

Ribaudred  is  thought  b.\-  some  editors 
to  be  a  corruption  of  ribald.  Why  may 
wo  not,  with  a.  better  show"  of  reason. 
concUKle  it  to  be— in  the  higiiest  degree 
"Sf  probaliility— a  corrupt  form  of  brind- 
ed?  A  consideration  of  undesirable  value 
in  .^irensthcning  the  cimuilative  force  of 
the  arqumooL  in  I'uvor  of  this  proposed 
lint,,  and  .supporting:  its  claims  to  be 
considered  the  mcst  plausilile  suggestion 
t  olfered,  is  that  tlie  stem-letters  in 
boili  words  are  the  same:  and  it  allow- 
ance be  made  for  a  possibly  inverted 
in  the  folio  printing,  as  Thistleton 
gests  may  be  the  ca.se,  all  the  letters 
in  brinded  are  to  be  found  in  the  non- 
descript ribaudred. 

If  then  "You  brinded  nag  of  Egypt" 
should    prove    to    be.  the  long-sought 
emendation— and  I  kAw  of  no  process 
of  inductive"  reasoning' whicli  i  ould  lead 
to  a  clearer  result— have  we  not  in  tlie 
combination  of  these   honieh-  words  a 
further'Tiroof  of  the  marvellous  skill  by 
wltich  the  poet  takes  an  ap[)arently  un- 
related idea  and   blends  it   in  perfect 
harmony   with   other   shadings   of  the 
great  queen's  per.sonalit y ?    Singer  takes 
the   expression    too    litei;ill\    wlien  he 
says   "the  poet   would   :-mely   not  call 
Cleopatra  a  nag."     Does  not  the  idea 
of  speed  implied  in  the  image  justify  the 
metaphor?    What  else  did  Cleopatra  do 
but   gallop   away  with   ,\ntony   at   the  | 
battle  of  .-Vctium?    Is  net  1be  .■simile  of 
her   lleeing    "from   the   great   face  of 
war"    "like    a    cow    in    June"    in  full 
Riqht  from  tormenting  gadflies,  but  an- 
otliei-  way  of  picturing  the  same  idea? 
It  is  by  just  such  similitudes  as  these 
that— supplemented  by  indirect  allusions 
to  her  physical  appearance  and  by  in- 
ferences scattered  throughout  the  play 
—we  have  a  composite  portrait  of  Cleo- 
patra as  clearly  Jimned  as  any  artist 
could  have  painted  from  the  life.   In  the 
matter  of  her  complexion,  Tennyson  de- 
scribes her  as  having  "swarthy  cheeks 
and  bold  black  eyes."  She  is  described  by 
Pliilo,  one  of  Antony's  friends,  as  being 
tawncy   or   gypsy-colored;    by  herself, 
as  being  "by  Phoebus's  pinches  black." 
In  the  sense  of  being  swarthy.  Between 
tawney  and  brinded  there  is  a  closer  de- 
■scriptive  affinity  than  the  form  of  the 
words  might  lead  us  to  suspect.  Both 
denote  a  tan  or  sunburnt  brown,  the  lat- 
ter word  being  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  brun.  the  root  beornaii.  byrnan, 
brinan,  giving  by  a  natmril  derivation 
both  brown  and  brimb'l    lo   which  the 
dlminitive  brindled  com  sikom!  - :  so  that 
the  blending  of  tawney  and  brinded  may 
well  be  viewed  as  a  not  inapt  suggestion 
of  the  vivid  warmth  and  slowing  color 
of  Egypt's  radiant  queen. 
There  is  another  point  which  deserves 
ttention.    With  the  suggested  correc- 
tion there  follows  as  a  sequence,  a  truer 
ansioi.  of  the  line.   This,  in  itself,  is  a 
stimony  to  the  watchful  supervision 
lercised  by  the  poet  over  the  speech  of 
bis  serious  minor  characters,  and  to  his 
Invariable  rule  of  having  the'  lines  al- 
lotted to  them  controlled  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  metre  ho  uses  for  the  time 
being.   Moreover,  the  controlling  charac- 
teristic of  the  language  u.sed  by  his  sol- 
diers, attendants  and  others  of  a  like 
irade,  is  its  straightforward  simplicity. 
'i;bi3  admirable  requirement  of  the  Eng- 
lish speech  Shakespeare  is  always  care- 
ful to  etnphasize  when  describing  per- 
sons and  things  of  objective,  interest; 
and  In  no  instance  does  he  allow  his 
serious    minor    characters    to  express 
themselves  except  in  language  that  is 
simple,  clear,  direct  and  forcible.  Why 
I  lien  should  we  lay  him  uirder  the  sus- 
|iii;ion  of  committing  a  solecism  in  al- 
lowing a  plain  spoken,  rough  and  ready 
soldier  like  Scarus  to  untune  his  metre 
and  spoil  his  metaphor  by  introducing 
such  an  awkward  and  inicouth  word  as 
ribaudred  when  the  harmony  of  both 
would  have  been  preserved  by  using  a 
forcible     and     expressive     term  like 
brinded?    Even  if  ribald  had  been  the 
reading  of  the  folio  instead  of  ribaudred, 
it  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  the 
impression  of  being  harsh  and  inappro- 
priate, and  must— eventually— have  been 
detected  as  a  misreading  by  a  careful 


Hear  Sighted  1  ^"^"f^'n^  relation.  Some 
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Musical  Entente  issai-y  from 

the  French  ministry  of  fine  arts  to  this 
country  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  to  me, 
in  t  ie  course  of  a  brief  conversation, 
that  music  can  no  lon,ger  be  ignored  as 
a  medium  for  cementing  the  friendship 
of  n.ations,  a  dictum  with  which  I  cor- 
dialh-  agree.  •  •  *  But  before  a 
'musical  entente  between  any  two  na- 
tions or  group  of  nations  can  coma  -to 
Its  fullest  fruition,  it  seems"obvious  that 
each  nation  concerned  should  have  at 
least  a  smattering  acquaintance  with 
the  rriusical  conditions  which  obtain  in 
the  country  with  which  the  entente 
exists,  or  may  come  to  exist.  M.  Aubry. 
a  very  distinguished  author,  has  laid  I 
one  stone  in  the  foundation  in  which 
his  own  interest  is  paramount  by  piib- 
lishing  recently  an  entrandng  volume  ^. 
of  studies,  entitled  "La  Musique  fran- 
caise  d'aujourd'hul."  It  is  entrancing 
because  it  deals,  not  with  the  French 
renaissance,  which,  as  M.  Gabriel 
Paure,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Paris 
Conser\'atoire,  says  In  his  preface, 
"dating  from  about  half  a  century 
back,  no  l6jiger  requires  to  be  dis-  ] 
cussed."  but  with  a  movement  more 
recent,  which  is  still  a  subject  for  con- 
troversj'.  M,  Fa.ure  bravely  declares, 
that  he  cannot  accept  all  of  M.  Aubry's 
theories  or  "curious  appreciations" 
without  discussion;  but  this  Is  all  to 
the  good.  For  the  world  is  over  full 
of  "work.s"  of  so  amiaRle  a  character 
that  even  the  most  controversially  In- 
clined can  find  in  them  no  head  to 
break!  M.  Aubry's  sketches  for  por- 
traits of  such  French  musicians  as 
Chabrier,  d'Indy.  Duparc,  Dukas,  Ravel, 
Satie,  and  of  such  interpreters  as  the 
wonderful  trio,  Ricardo  Vines,  Jane 
Bathorl-Engel  and  Joachim  Nin.  .  are 
keenly  sympathetic  appreciations,  and, 
to  my  thinking,  will  prove  to  average 
English  readers  to  be  not  only  the 
most  attractive  portion  of  his  book, 
bpt  also  the  most  generally  useful.  But 
for  those  who  dive  deeper  than  the 
average  musician  into  a  country's  mu- 
sical history,  for  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  portrait  sketch  of 
eve/n  the  very  greatest,  the  two  chap- 
ters on  French  and  Germair- music  and 
on  the  French  origins  of  clavier  music 
will  prove  to  be  really  valuable.  More- 
over, those  who  know  their  Romaln- 
Kolland,  who  recall  that  pnly  some  10 
a  years  or  so  ago  he  wrote  that  "I  have 
i  never  hidden  my  preference  for  Ger- 
man music,  and  I  'still  consider  today 
Richard  Strauss  to  be  the  premier  mu- 
sical personality  in  Europe,"  will  read 
M.  Aubry  on  the  same  thesi^  with  an 
added  interest. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  more  one  reads 
of  M.  Aubry  the  more  one  finds  that 
which  will  attract  attention  and  pro- 
duce thought.  He  is  so  splendidly  direct 
and  Individual  in  his  method  of  expres- 
sion. He  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
and  in  criticizing  either  or  both  his 
pen  is  judicial  as  well  as  judicious, 
yet  always  characteristic.  Today,  he 
says,  those  who  a  montli  or  two  ago 
busied  themselves  least  about  the  ef- 
forts of  the  young  French  composer 
suddenly  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  France  could  have  a  national 
music.  One  has  seen,  he  continues.  Ca- 
mille  Saint-Saens.  the  quality  of  some 
of  whose  works  and  whose  age  natural- 
ly call  for  our  respect,  virulently  attack- 
ing Wagner,  and  proclaiming  aloud,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  French  music,  the 
rejuvenescence  of  many  compositions 
definitely  "dated."  M.  Aubry  holds  that 
while  Saint-Saens  may,  even  should,  be 
justified  as  a  judge-of  the  French  rnuslc 
of  an  earlier  day.  this  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  French  music  of  today, 
at  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  hurled 
naught  but  sarcasm  on  every  occasion. 
It  is  vain  to  decline  to  recognize  the 
genius  of  Wagner,  continues  M.  Aubry, 
now  no  le.'?s  than  before  the  war.  It  is 
puerile  to  invoke  the  aid  of  genealogists 
and  to  shelter  oneself  behind  the  Flem- 
ish antecedents  of  Beethoven;  as  well 
might  a  musicographer  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  "prove"  the  German  de- 
scent of  Cesar  Franck! 

M.  Aubry's  own  point  of  view  may  be 
arrived  at  from  these  quotations  as  well 
a.s  from  many  such,  remarks  as  that 
"Richard  Strauss  himself,*  in  spite  of 
the  power  of  his  symbolic  work,  the 
inconfestible  value  of  'Salome'  and  of 
■r:iektra,'  in  spite  of  his  prodigious  or- 
chestral skill,  has  only  the  appearance 
of  genius,  he  is  one  of  the  clearest 
personi/ications  of  modern  Germany 
alike  in  his  essence  and  in  his  expres- 
sion; perhaps  he  is  the  symbol."  On 
^he  other  hand.  M.  Aubry  regards 
Wagner  as  "the  musician  of  an  ascend- 
ing Germany."  while  "Richard  Strauss, 
ci<  spite  all  his  gifts,  and  even  1)ecause  of 

them,  is  the  musician  only  of  German 
decadence." 

But.  I  repeat,  M.  Aubry  speaks  rrot 
only  to  his  own  French  audiences.  He 
speaks  with  a  rare  eloquence  and  with 
a  fine  sense  of  justice  and  freedom 
from   prejudice   (pace   M.  jr'aure,  who 


j  confesses   i hat  li. 

i  l;ow  scholastic  d.;,(  ii,iinc  can  restiaci 
expression),  and  for  this  reason,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  his  little  book 
<^  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  this 
book  should  be  read  as  well  over  hei-e 
as  ,n  Prance.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
lo  enable  a  better  understanding  here 
01  Jrench  music  and  composers,  and 
cneir  aims,  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  stone 
in  the  foundation  of  a  musical  Anglo- 
french    entente. -London    Daily*  Tele- 


Jjet  WB  now  proiBP  fatnovm  men 
And  oiir  Fathers  tbat  begat  us. 


Old  Tufts, 

the  World  Wags; 
The  I^^ncaster  correspondent  of  the 
Herald  mentions  "Old"  Tufts,  one  of  the 
notorious  personages  of  the  olden  time.^ 
An  old  friend  of,  mine,  who  died  long 
since,  was  formerly  acquainted  with 
Tufts,  and  was  wont  to  relate  many  an- 
ecdotes concerning  his  queer  and  laugh- 
able pranks.  Some  of  the  stories  would 
be  hardly  .suitable  for  publication  as 
Sunday  school  literature.  As  your  cor-  ^ 
respondent  intimates.  Tufts,  in  playing 
these  tricks,  did  not  seem  to  be  actuat- 
ed by  malice,  iler  by  covetousness,  but 
mainly  or  wholly  by  a  love  of  fun.  Often, 
however,  the  victirns  of  those  practical 
jokes  failed  to  see  the"fun"0if  the  thing. 

One  of  his  pranks  was  as  follows:  He 
caught  a  heifer  belonging  to  a  man  in  : 
the  vicinity,  and  painted  her  all  over 
with  a  color  entirely  different  from  her 
natural  one.  Then  he  took  the  animal 
thus  transmogrified  to  her  owner  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  actually  sold 
her  to  her  owner  for  a  small  sum  and 
pocketed  the  money. 

The  following  Is  one  of  his  most 
laughable  performances.  He  made  a 
bet  with  a  neighbor  that  he  could  steal 
from  off  her  body  the  shift  worn  by  the 
neighbor's  wife.  Like  a  fool  the  hus- 
band took  the  ridiculous  bet.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  neighbor  had  a  goose- 
pen  under  his  bedroom  window,  close  to 
his  house,  Tufts  went  there  in  the 
darkness  of  night  and  prodded  the  birds, 
stirring  them  up  at  a  tei  rible  rate.  The 
good  woman,  hearing  the  fluttering  and 
squawking  in  the  pen,  jumped  from  her 
bed,  and  not  waiting  to  dress,  rushed  to 
the' window,  and  opening  it,  leaned  far 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  beloved  geese.  Tufts  was  waiting 
for  this  opportunity.  Taking  a  firm  hold 
ot  her  undergarment  on  each  side,  he 
gave  a  vigorous  yank  and  instantly 
pulled  it  off  over  the  woman's  bead, 
leaving  her  nudam  in  partibus,  perhaps 
I  should  say,  nndam  in  omnibus,  and 
the  most  astonished  woman  in  Belknap 
county.  Tufts  had  won  his  bet.  Next  , 
morning  he  carriecj  the  garment  to  the 
husband  and  received  the  wager.  What 
the  good  woman  said  when  she  learned 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  upon  , 
her.  we  are  not  informed.  In  case  her 
!  Language  was  somewhat  sulphurous,  we 

i  trust  t'hat  the  recording  angel  listened 
'  leniently. 

Did  any  of  the- Hei-ald  readers  ever 
hear  of  "Devil  Ben  Brown"? 

Center  Tuftonboro.  N.  H.     vJ.  W.  H, 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  earnest  stu- 
dent of  sociology,  will  please  make  note 
of  the  fact  that  women  in  Belknap  coun- 
;|  ty  went  to  bed  in  the  chemise  of  the 
1  day.     Were  there  no  nighties  in  that 

ii  county?  Ed. 

"Look  It," 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  has  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson  to 
say  a5*to  the  why^^nd  whence  of  "Look 
it,"  used  by  intellJirent  graduates  of  our  | 
i  leading  female  colleges  synonymously  ; 

1 


I  with  "listen,"  to  attract  or  to  hold  the 
^Itentlon?  H.  C.  SOt^TH.\RD. 

Allston. 


Prohibition  Days. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Not  to  meddle  with  the  eager  efforts  of 
a  lot  of  excellent,  good  fiends,  it  seemed 
kind  to  keep  quiet  about  some  reminis- 
censes  of  the  days  when  Boston  had  a 
•■prohibition"  law.  The  fact  is  that  it 
was  a  "sumptuary  law."  a  very  excellent 
class  limitation  of  expenditure  upon 
drink,  Tseeping  the  temptation  of  the 
glittering  bar  room  with  its  inviting  in- 
terior and  tempting  odor  from  tlie  poor 
folk  who  would  often  siiccnmb  to  mis- 
use and  consequent  vices  and  crimes,  ot- 
to the  callow  youtli  who  hart  chosen  cer- 
tain bars  for  head^iuarters  nlie  famous 
raid  on  the  "John  Brown  rnoeting"  at 
Tremont  .Temple  was  organized  in  the 

Tremont  House  bar  by  young  F  .1 

But  all  over  town  were  private  "clubs." 
rooms  hired  by  a  f*roup  of  men,  in 
charge  of  a  real  "barkeep,"  who  was  on 
hand  in  oftMce  hours,  with  the  usual 
stock,  the  door  being  locked  against  all 
but  members  ot  the  group,  who  paid 
rent  and  wages  and  the  cost  of  the 
"goods."  Many  men  carried  ::  ]  ing  of 
half  a  dozen  such  ■'clnli  -  l:eys.  Then  a 
lot  of  young  ■■nieilc  os"  rnh-  oul 
bunches  of  prescri;ili'">iis.  '  f;.  o-^.  Spintii.- 
Frimienti"  or  "vini  Callici"  lor  im  arts 
who  could  get  thern  honored  at  11. 
apothecaries.  And,  of  course,  in  tlie  r.^- 


ilular   clubs   inU"  in    well-to-do  families 
I  there  was  free  license.   All  this  is  a  bit 
of  history  of  human  nature,  which  has 
jinot  changed  a  lot  in  60  years.  Needful 
lias  it  may  sfjem  to  be,  r  should  like  the 
!  (luestlon  got  out  of  the  "Woods"  (and 
his  followers)  and  answered.   Can  there 
be  a  distinct  class  legislation  in  a  democ- 
racy?   It  is  the  old  platonic  question, 
yhich    the   philosopher   negatived  and 
consequently  fell  back  upon  aristocracy 
and  i'ts  "guardians"  for  the  ideal  govern- 
ment.  We  believe  In  the  education,  not 
the  subjection  of  the  masses. 
Boston,  Dec.  THE  OLD  'TIN. 


Tea-Crazed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  article  on  tea  In  your  column  this 
morning  was  Interesting,  Forty  years 
ago  1  visited  the  State  Prison  at 
Wethersfield,  One  of  the  prisoners, 
a,  woman,  serving  a  lite  sentence  for 
murder,  attributed  her  crime  to  the  tea 
habit.  She  drank  13  cups  of  tea  every 
day.  Usually  this  crime  is  charged  up 
to  the  Demon  Rum. 

Here  is  a  description  of  high  tea  from 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  May  :'. 
1S93.  _  "A  well  understood  lilgh  tea 
should  have  cold  roast  beef  at  the  top 
of  the  table,  a  cold  Yorkshire  pie  at  the 
bottom,  a  mighty  ham  In  the  middle. 
The  side  dishes  will  comprise  soused 
mackerel,  pickled  salmon  (in  due  sea- 
son), sausages  and  potatoes.  Rivers  of 
tea,  coffee  and  ale.  with  dry  and  but- 
tered toast,  sally  luns,  scones,  muffins  ■ 
and  crumpets,  jams  and  marmalade." 

Mary  Rogers  lo\?ed  tea,  but  I  believe 
she  got  her  inspiration  from  the  song. 
"Johnny  .Sands":  "For  he  was  tired  of 
!  life,  and  she  was  tired  of  him." 
{    Boston.  Dec.  22.  J.  D,  K. 

BY  THIBAUD 

Jacquea    TEIFaud,    violinist,  and 
George  Copeland,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  at  Symphony 
Hall.    The  program  -was  as  follows: 
;Lalo,  Symphonie  Espagnole;  Chaus- 
son,  Foeme;    Saipt-Saens,  Introduc- 
tion and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Mr.  Thi- 
baiid.   Bach,  Bourree;  Chopin,  Waltz, 
I  Etude;    Mendelssohn,   Scherzo;  De- 
Ibiissy,  Prelude,  Reflets  dans  I'Eau, 
jDanse  de  Puclt,  clair  de  Lune,  L'Isle 
Joyeuse;  Grovlez,  Recuerdos;  Albe- 
niz,  Tango,  Cartlllas:  Chabrier,  Bour-  ' 
ree  Fantasque,  Mr.  Copeland.  Nicolal 
Schneer  was  the  accompanist. 

Since  his  appearance  in  Boston  three 
years  ago  Mr,  Thibaud.  patriot,  has 
seen  service  in  the  trenches.  A  con- 
summate artist,  whose  skill  is  akin  to 
genius,  whose  playing  with  its  technical 
suavity  and  profound  emotional  appeal, 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  as  well 
as  appreciated  by  highly  trained  musi- 
cians, the  admirable  French  violinist 
should  have  been  welcomed  by  a  great 
audience.  But  this  is  a  season  foi? 
fireside  gatherings  and  if  the  audience 
was  small  it  was  quick  to  realize  th« 
musical  significance  of  the  occasion, 
and  there  was  hearty  applause 'through- 
out the  afternoon. 

Mr.    Thibaud    played    three  distin- 
guished work.-?,  pieces  with  which  he  ia 
thrice   familial-,    that  ha  has  stamped 
with  the  poetry  and  .superb  musician- 
ship of  his  interpretation.?.    In  all  three 
his    calm    mastery    of    his  instrument 
was   apparent.     His   tone   was   at  all 
times  beautiful,  haunting,  above  praise, 
capable  of   infinite   transformations  in 
-j  nuances,  now  sturdy,    now  of  exquisita 
I  delicacy.    Certain  characteristics,  grav- 
'ity,  intensity,  melancholy,  elegance,  set 
Mr.   Thibaud's   playing  apart   and  re- 
flect his  Latin  nature.    His  performanca 
of  Lalo's  beautiful  Symphonie  was  rich 
in  variety  of  expression  and  surpassing 
beauty  of  tone.     Again  in  Chaus.son'a 
I  Poeme  Mr.  Thibaud  was  flawless  in  tha 
j  matter  of  technic,  supreme  as  an  inter- 
preter.    Chausson's  musical  speech  was 
:  often  that  of  a  mystic,  of  one  keenly 
alive  to  human  suffering.    These  qual- 
ities of  tenderness  and  infinite  compas- 
sion     were     eloquently     voiced  by  IMr. 
Thibaud.    In  Saint-Saens's  piece  there 
was  further  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
polished  technic. 

Mr.  Copeland's  Interpretations  of  the 
pieces  on  yesterday's  program  are  now 
familiar.  An  excellent  pianist,  he  gives 
plea.sure  and  excites  admiration  for  his 
touch,  his  art  in  coloring  tone,  hia 
■clarity  and  his  feeling  for  ryhthm.  Re- 
tcalled  he  added  to  the  program. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  there  -wera 
scenes  of  unusual  and  well  desei-ved  en- 
ithusiasm.  and  Mr.  Thibaud  further  de- 
jllghted  by  his  playing  of  Saint-Saens's 
jHavanaise.  Bach's  Air  .and  Faure's  Ro- 
mance. Mr.  Schneer  was  a  skilful  and 
Isympathetic  accompanist, 
j  The  concert  next  .Sunday  afternoon 
[Will  be  by  Mme.  Gadski,  soprano,  an* 
*T)ddy  Brown,  violinist. 
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For  1  liM..  (ii;lte  n  . 

Anil  si-.rned  tti^ 
I  longeil  ti>  wear  n 
Hear  drums,  and  i 


'PASSING  SHOW 

K  '     By  PHILIP  HALE.  j 

SHrRERT    TllKATRi;:      First    P«'"-  L, 
Iformance  In  Boston  of  tho  Winter  Gar-^  ^j 
d«n  "Tassinp  Show  of  1916."    Book  and; 
lyrics  by   Harold  Atterldgo:  music  by 
SlRjnund   KombMK,   Otto   iUtzan,  and 
arratiKcd  from  the  music  of  operatic 
composers.    Antonio  Helndcl.  conductor.:^ 
j  produced  at  the  Winter  Garden  June  22,  M 

I  This  Is  indeed  a  show,  and  it  passes  M 
I  qtiickly.  There  is  only  one  Intermission, 
I  and.  - Allah  be  praised,  no  encores  are  uv 
allowed.  If  dlJilof:iie  happens  to  hp  <Uill 
or  a  sons  too  foolisli  it  is  soon  over.  The 
n.ime  of  the  man  that  -n-rote  the  '  book" 
is  Riven  on  the  piofrram.  hut  Ih.^  book 
has  now  only  a  pafje  or,  i^xv.  This,  too, 
Is  a  source  of  rejoleinfr,  for  ni.Tny  shows 
have  been  ruined  by  a  "book."- 

Thpre    Is    a    prologue    of    the  old 
fashioned  order,  with  Kather  Time,  the 
\ears  lilin  and  1917.  \'nr\o  Siiiii.  Tharlie 
Chaplin,  War.  Wine,  AV'omcii  and  Songr. 
and  other  well-known  cliaracters,  con- 1 
■  piciious   by  reaijon   of  cv  stume    and  j 
lack  of  costume.    Then  follow  varlovis 
scenes,    many    of    them    entertaining,  | 
Bome  of  them  nniisnally  funny.  ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  (li  st  scene.  Mont- I 
martre.    with    an    -Vpache    dance.    Mr.  [ 
Wynn  seated  In  a  box  told  the  audience  | 
thaX  the  show  was  "terrible.'    We  could  | 
not  agree  with  hisn.    The  stage  setting  I 
and    th"    costumes    were    intere.sting:  j 
j  there  was  violent  action;  the  violin  girls  | 
co'jld  not  keep  quiet  while  they  Addled:  . 
Mr.  Wynn  himself  was  not  at  his  be.st  j 
in  the  second  Sf-ene.    The  third.  JIadam  | 
Faibisle's    dressmaking  establishment, 
gave  Miss  Belle  Ashlyn  opportunity  for 
pleasing  gags  and  wheeze.^  and  a  re- 
markable invitation  of  Mme.  Bernhardt. 
Startling    cos.tumes    were  introduced; 
al.so    Messrs.    Wilson.    Roosevelt  and 
Hughes.     .Jokes   on   the   election  now 
h.ivo  an  .nncient  and  a  fish-like  smell. 

Messrs.  Walton,  Philbrlck  and  ITarper 
were  well  made  up.  and  there  was  no 
offensive  partisanship  in  the  dialogue— 
the  three  were  roasted  alike— but  the 
audience,  one  that  crowded  the  theatre, 
was  more  Interested  in  the  young 
1  women  who  were  the  dressmaker's 
!  models,  especially  in  Miss  Roqhm,  the 
j  girl  In  peacoclv  blue,  and  in  Miss  Ash- 
I  lyn's  remarks.  After  the  Ford  sisters 
had  danced  gracefully  clog  dances  came 
one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  show, 
"A  Modern  Garage."  In  which  Jtr. 
Wynn  was  excruciatingly  funny  as- re- 
p.airer  and  seller  of  automobiles.  A 
burlesque  on  the  Indian  pl.^y  brought 
out  by  .Mr.  Belasco  was  made  tolerable 
oy  Miss  Ashlyn  as  Wetona.  How 
quickly  the  great  majority  of  modern 
plays  are  forgotten!  Probably  not  two 
out  of  ten  in  the  audience  could  have 
told  the  subject  burlesqued,  yet  the  play 
wa.s  produced  here  and  it  was  well 
atted. 

William  .Arnold  as  Sergt.  Ellsworth, 
I'.  S.  A.,  sang  forcibly  an  appeal  for 
preparedness.  And  then  came  the  me- 
chanical feature  of  the  show,  a  thrilling 
representation  of  a  cavalry  charge. 
Yet.  impre.sslve  as  it  -was.  the  stage 
trick  by  which  a  broken-down  automo- 
bile suddenly  stood  up,  ready  for  use, 
rivalled  it  as  a  feature. 

The  second  part  of  the  show  began 
with  the  "Olympian  Ballot,"  with  Ma- 
belle  and  Wilbert  Dunn  as  the  chief 
dancers.  .-Vgain  an  effective  stage  set- 
ting with  varied  and  brilliant  costumes, 
yoimg  women  galore,  dancing  and  ])os- 
turing,  all  pleasant  to  the  eye.  but  what 
Helen  (a  Grecian  slave),  TroiUises  and 
Cre.?sida  were  doing  in  a  Grecian,  not 
a.  Trojan,  bath,  some  earnest  student 
of  ancient  history  will  explain.  Mr. 
J.ames  Clemens.  an  extraordinary 
athletic  dancer,  with  a  lanipost  chorus, 
gave  a  shorking  exhibition  of  drink  as 
I  a  devitalizing  force.  Mr.  Wynn  in  the 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  Loan  Shop  told 
two  old  stories,  excellent  when  they 
were  new.  Messrs.  PJiilbrick  and  Mack 
as  Alexander  and  Henry  were  seen 
again  in  their  laughable  war  of  words 
and  fists,  and  Mr.  Mack  was  funny  in 
the  scene  in  which  Shylcck  demanded 
his  pound  of  flesh  from  Romeo,  while 
Juliet  sat  by  in  sympathetic  mood.  an<l 
Shakespeare  objected  fo  the  liberties 
taken  with  his  plny.«.  "School  Days  on 
Broadway"  is  a  filler,  but  Mr.  Wynn's 
"Travelogues"  should  be  heard  and  his 
iiictures  seeu  by  everyone.  it  is  all 
nonsense,  but  delightful  nonst  ns.?, 
which  is  often  '  more  to  be  desired 
:hau  orthodox  and  .prating  sense. 

In  shows  of  this  nature  tliere  are  al- 
ways dull  moments.  In  this  show  they 
.ire  few.  and  the  "features"  are  excel- 
lent. There  is  a  large  orchestr.o,  but 
one  that  is. not  vnneoessaril.v  noisy.  For 
the  holidays.  "The  Parsing  Show  of 
1016"  is  truly  an  entertainment.  The 
large  audience  was  of  this  opinion  last* 
night. 


Uhe  }Wv.  Willia!-!!  Sun'i-i.^  i.^'^  ii  i'.  od 
men  of  renown  and  no'ole  dames  wl-vo. 
accordina  to  the  best  of  his  information 
and  belief.  :ue  now  in  ;he  phue  of  evev- 
la.stlng  torment.  AnJ  yet  theie  nify  be 
,,,    t.  ...  'Vi.-  ^'  ■   S  ii-.i!  '-.  '''hero 


r 


Sir  TIk'Hij.-*  Hrown"   that  ni. 
pcndered :    "I    I'cli-.-.o  ni.ui\ 
Who  to  man  ^eenl  reprobated,  my 
arc  rej.robatod  who  In  the  opini. 
sentence  of  nuni  .st^nd  elected, 
will  appear,  at  the  last  day,  stran;;  ' 
unexpeilcJ  examples,  both  of  his 
and  his  mercy  ;  and,  therefore,  to  vi.  ;  -i - 
either   is   folly   in   man,  and  insolency 
even  in  the  devils." 

And  even  in  monkish  limes  the  singer 
of  ".\u< -is.sin  and  Xicotete"  could  have 
said  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  that  he 
was  "never  afraid  of  hell,  nor  c  er  grew 
pale  at  the  description  of  that  place." 
Sir  Thoma.';  had  so  Sxed  his  contempla- 
tions on  honven  that  !ie  ha<l  almost  for- 
gotten the  idea  of  hell.  "That  terrible 
term  haili  never  detained  me  from  sin, 
nor  do  I  owe  any  good  action  to  the 
name  thereof.  I  fear  Goil.  yet  am  not 
afraid  of  him.  1  can  hardly  think  there 
Was  ever  any  scared  into  heaven;  they 
go  the  fairest  way  to  heaven  th-at  would 
serve  God  without  a  hell."  Ra'uert 
Burns  expressed  this  thought  in  one  line. 

But  Aucassin  told  the  captain  of  the 
city  that  there  were  folk  who  v.ould 
make  paradise  a  doleful  place  for  him. 
"For  into  Hell  fare  the  goodly  clerks, 
and  goodly  knights  that  fail  in  "tourneys 
and  great  wa:s,  and  st;out  men  at  arms,  , 
and  all  men  noble.  Witli  these  would  f^i  ''  """ny  i  rafforil 
liefly  go.  And  thither  pass  the  sweet  , 
ladies  and  courteous  titat  have  two 
lovers,  or  three,  and  their  lords  also 
there  to.  Tliither  goes  the  gold  and  the  j 
silver,  and  cloth  of  vair,  an^  cloth  of 
gris,  and  harpers,  and  makers,  and  tho 
prince  of  this  world.  With  these  I  would 
f;ladly  go,  let  me  '.lut  have,  with  me, 
iXicolete,  my  sweetest  lady."  Thus  did 
tlie  unknown  writer- of  the  12th  century 
si)eak  out.  to  quote  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.i 
''\Vhat  many  must  have  thouglit  in  those 
ineredulous  age.s  of  faith."  Walter 
Pater  wrote  a  fine  page  about  this  out- 
burst of  .Vucassin  as  showing  tlie  spirit 
of  rebellion  and  revolt  against  the  moral 
and  religious  ideas  of  the  time,  the  Anti- 
nomian  element  found  in  the  liistory  ol.' 
Abelard  and  the  legend  of  Tannhaeuser, 
"this  slnster  claim  for  liberty  of  heart 
and  thought."  "The  Albigensian  move- 
ment, connected  so  strangely  with  the 
history  of  Provencal  poetry,  is  deepl.v 
tinged  with  it.  .V  touch  of  it  makes  tho 
Franciscan  order,  with  its  poetry,  ik3 
mysticism,  its  •illumination.'  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  religious  authority, 
Justly  suspect." 


e  a  battle. 


My  hlrllidny  cbjh'?,  my  father  urged. 

But  stoutl.v  I  re^lste<1. 
My  mother  wf  jit.  my  sister  prayed. 
But  off  I  »ent  mid  listed. 

Tltfy  rnnrrhed  iis  on  tlirouch  wet  and  dry 

To  tunes  nior,-  Ir-nd  than  c-luirming. 
And  rurryln;;  knnjjsark.  swtird  mid  gun 
Was  tmnler  work  tlinn  faruiini,-. 

TTp  m*-r  the  fop.  the  '-iinnon  roared, 

Tlie  criniKon  tide  was  tlowinp. 
And  drpadliil  death  groanx  readied  my  ear 
1  wished  that  I  was  inowiiig:  ' 

I  lost  my  lei:,  the  foe  eame  on. 

'I'hey  liad  mc  in  their  i-lutelic" 
I  Htarv-ed  in  prlBOn  till  the  iicaca, 
'Xbeo  hobbled  home  on  crutch**. 


JEWETT  PLAYERS  APPEAR 
IN  "AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND" 

Excellent     Performance    of  Oscar 

Wilde's  Comedy. 
.    COPl^iLV  TH  i:.\TUR-  -Tiie  Henry  Jew. 
ctt  Players  in    "An  Id.nil  H.usband,"  a; 
play  in  "four  .-u  tH  by  Oscar  AVilde. 

Mrt.  Man  liinont  

Ijidy  Basildon 


Olivia  TraiTord. 


Lord  C«Tersham . . 

1/ady  Chlllern  

Mabel  Chtllern... 

Ij>dy  Markhy  

Mr».  Clievele.v. . .  . 
Duchess  of  .MoylMirough. . 
Vii-omte  De  Nnn.|ae 


Bertha  Unto 

 Barbara  rbllli|>s 

 8.  A.  Heiidrvl 

 .\lni9  Talinliis; 

 .1.  easier  \Ve--t 

 fi-ed  W.  I'eniniii 

 Cwladys  Moni^ 

 Beatric-e  MUb 

.  . .  .Klorenee  l^flerr.. 
.JessnrnhK"  Ne«eonili'- 

 Ann  Bi-ra:r.'l 

Cameron  .MatUiew  : 


An   audi- ncf)   of   good    ki/.o   i\»  u:oi 
the  comedians,   enjoyed  the  attract! 
music  and  admired  the  charming  sta,, 
settings.    There  was   hearty  applause 
and  tho  aiMience  left  th^  theatre  in  | 
high  spirits. 


Sir  Robert  Chiltern  Monet  tdeiu- 

Lord  coring  I-"""  *'<"^''' 

Mr.  .Montfoid  

I'hipliS. . . 


The  Demon  Tea. 

We  have  received  several  pathetic  let- 
ters concerning  the  evils  of  tea-drinking, 
narrating  how  constitutions  have  been 
shattered;  how  liappy  homes  have  been 
ruined.    These  letters  are  so  pathetic 
that  in  these  dismal  days  we  forbear 
publishing  them.    Yet  we  make  room  for] 
a  quotation  from  a  book  on  matrimonial 
etiquette   entitled"     "The  Husband. 
Answer  to  the  Wife."  and  published  ii 
IT.Tti.  -The  husband  speaks:  "I  look  up'o 
afternoon  tea  as  one  of  the  greatos 
superfluities  that  custom  has  introducCi 
among  us.    1  have  calculated  the  ex 
pense,  and  dare  affirm  that  a  very  mod 
erate  tea-table  with  all  its  equipag^j  can 
not  'oe  supported  on  less  than  forty  oi 
fifty  pounds  a  year." 

This  book  was  long  ago  out  of  print, 
or  we  should  earnestly  recommend  !t  as 
a  wedding  gift.  Fortunately  William 
Cobbett's  ".Advice  to  Young  Men,"  in 
a  light  and  well-printed  volume,  i.s 
within  reach  of  the  humble-it.  In 
the  chapter,  "Advice  to  a  Youtii."  we 
find:  "Let  me  beseech  you  to  rc-eolve 
to  free  yourselves  from  the  slavery  of 
the  tea  and  coffee  and  other  slop- 
kettle;  if.  unhappily,  you  have  been 
bred  up  in  such  slavery.  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  those  slops  are 
injurious  to  health.  «  •  •  j  pretend 
not  to  be  a  'doctor,'  but  I  assert,  that 
to  pour  regularly,  every  day.  n  pint  of 
warm  liquid  matter  down  the  throat, 
whether  under  the  name  of  tea,  coffee, 
soup,  grog,  or  whatever  else,  is  greatly 
injurious  to  health.  •  *  •  If  tho 
women  exclaim,  'Xonsense!  Come  and 
take  a  cup."  take  it  for  that  once;  but 
liear  what  I  have  to  say."  Then  Cob- 
bett  shows  how  time  is  wasted  by  tak- 
ing slops. 


 l.,ponard  l^r-  ■ 

\\\  Leonard  C'rav'^t- 

Mr.  Jewett  has  again  shown  his  dls-l 
crimination  in  the  choice  of  plays  by 
putting  on  Wilde's  •delightful  comedy  ofj 
manners.    The  piece  was  given  in  Bos- 
ton sonfte  twenty  years  ago  with  Her- 
bert Kelcey  as  Lord  Goring,  W.  J.  1-6- 
Moyne  as  lx)rd  Coversham,  Miss  Isabel 
Irving  as  Lady  Chiltern  and  Miss  Klir 
Proctor  ©tis  as  Mrs.  Cheveley.    It  v 
lately  revived  In  German  at  the  Irv.n- 
^\  Place  Theatre.  New  York. 

Wilde  has  made  a  dramatic  Incident 
in  the  domestic  life  of  two  ingratiating 
figures,  Robert  Chiltern  and  his  wife, 
the  basis  of  an  entertaining  exposition 
of  his  philosophy,  satlriial  reflections, 
and    well    turned    cpigiams.     Vet  the 
fch.-lractcrs   are   something   more  than 
mere  drawlngroom  puppets.   Lady  Chil- 
tern embo<lies  the  feminine  failing  of 
loving  her  husband,  thinking  hlni  above 
reproach.     Mrs.    Cheveley,    an  adven- 
turess, proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ik  i 
idol's  feet  are  of  clay.    Chiltern.  nn-. 
gered  at  his  wife's  reproaches,  loudly, 
proclaims  th.c  superiortly  of  a  man's  af-| 
fection,  which  does  not  demand  perfec-[ 
tion,    but    looks    tolerantly    upon  thej 
weaknesses  of  the  beloved.    In  an  in- 
genious mannec  Wilde  contrives  to  have 
the   adventuress   foiled.     The  compro- 
mising letter  is   restored   to  Chiltern. 
He  and  his  wife  arrive  at  a  broader- 
and  more  perfect  understanding. 

The  performance  is  In  keeping  witW 
the  high  standurd  set  and  steadllyl 
malntalnej^  by  this  excellent  contpany.' 
Mr.  Glenister  played  Chiltern  with  the 
force  and  qJict  authority  characteri.«ti( 
of  his  work.  Muss  Morris  is  nn  ansto. 
I  cratic  Lady  Chiltern.  Miss  Newconih. 
I  as  Mrs.  Cheveley  is  in  turn  Insinuat  in.s. 

languid,  incisive,  sure  of  her  power  over, 
'  men,  brazen  in  the  face  of  well  merited 
I  snubs  from  women  who  knew  her  past.k 
!  Mr.  Gordon  lis  Lord  Goring  reacis  hlsl 
I  lines  effectively  and  lends  to  the  charac- 
i  ter  an  appropriate  note  of  mingled! 
i  vagueness  and  sincerity.  Miss  Miller  is 
'  pert  and  amusing  as  Mabel  Chiltern.l 
;  The  others  in  the  company  are  well 
i  cast  and  efficient. 

N'ext  iMonday  afternoon  "The  Odd  Man 
Out."  bv  Harold  Brlghouse,  author  of 
j  "Hobson's  Choice."  will  have  Us  flrstl 
'  production  In  America. 


Uncrowned  Royalty. 

We  have  received  a  lettf^r  from  Mr. 
Jean  d'.-\rchismand  of  Providence.  It.  I., 
translated  into  English.  ^  runs  as  fol- 
lows: "About  20  years  ago  .1  was  a 
wigmaker  in  Paris.  It  was  I  that  fur- 
nished M.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  with  a  mar- 
vellous wig.  Whether  he  wore  it  at  tha 
funeral  of  his  friend,  M.  .\rchlx)ld,  is 
not  for  me  to  say;  but  in  baring  his 
head  he  would  hive  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  weather.  No  need  of  a  hat! 
The  wig — there  is  the  protection.  I  cut 
cats  and  clip  dogs." 


I- 


"Exclusive  Waists." 

As  the  Worli  Wags: 

"Exclusive  waists."  (Advertisement). 
Perhaps  my  memor?'  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  but  I  seem  to  have  a  glimmering 
notion  that  I  preferred  them  once  "In- 
clusive." THE5     OLD  -UN. 

Boston. 


The  Recruit. 

AS"  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  any  Information 
jabout  the  following  verses  which  I 
Ward  sung  by  my  grandmother  over  70 
years  ago?  E.  S.  P. 

Wlnthrop.  ' 
My  father  was  a  farmer  good. 

■With  com  an'1  beof  li  -ilt-rt.r. 
I  hofd  and  sov  ■       r  ■      ■  - 
And  lunged  f 


TREMON'T  THE.ATRE — "CWn-Clim, 
or  a.  Modern  .Allddln,"  a  musical  fan- 
tasy in  three  acts.  Book  by  Anne  Cal'i- 
well  and  R.  ii.  Burnside ;  lyrics  by 
Anne  Caldwell  and  James  O  Dea;  music 
by  Ivan  Caryll  W.  E.  Macquinn.  con- 
ducted. 

Chin  Hop  I.o  David  C.  Montgomery 

Chin  Hop  HI  Fred  A.  Stone 

Aladdin  Douglas    Stevens  ui  , 

Abannzar  Oscar  BagUi  ■  1 

Cornelius    Bond  -Tay  QuiKi^v 

Tzu  Yung  Edgar  Lee  H:.  y 

Ring   Master  Charles  Mast; 

Violet  Bond  GVady.s  /.ell 

Goddess  of  the  Lamp  Virginia  Ehrgott 

Widow  Twankey  Bessie  Franklin 

Sen  .Sen  Margaret  Irving 

Fan   Tan  Violet  /-ell| 

The    Bear.s  '  ■  ■ 

Misses  Callahan.  W'ard  and  Valerlo 
An  excellent  holiday  attraction. 
"Chin-Chin,"  began  a  return  engage- 
ment In  Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 
Since  its  first  production  the  piece  has 
enjoved  unrivalled  popularity  birilt.  as  it 
Is,  around  the  favorite  comedians 
Messrs.  Montgomery  and  Strne.  In  vari- 
ous amusing  disguises  they  frolic 
through  the  scenes  providing  endless  en- 
tertsinment,  exciting  constant  laughter. 

Althoiigh  tho  spectators  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  adventures  of  the 
leading  comedians  In  the  toy  bazar»r. 
at  the  tea  shop,  on  the  palace  terrace 
and  in  the  circus  tent,  other  diverting 
incidents  arc  provided  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  company.  There  is  the 
Teddv  bear  dance,  the  delightful  music 
provided  by  the  six  Brown  brothers, 
who  form  the  circtis  band,  the  extraor- 
dlnarv  conr.ige  and  flexibility  of  Mi"s 
!  \  iol<  t  ^oli  In  her  eccentric  dance  with 


JRANSFER  "YOU'RE  IN  LOVE 

TO  Plymouth  theatre 

The  tiaiL^ft-i-  of  '■Vou're  in  l.ovc."  tltnt 
charming  musical  cotnedy,  from  the 
Shubert  to  the  Plymouth  Theatre  wa.s 
safely  a.  .  omplished  and  the  perform- 
ance given  at  the  latter  house  for  the 
I'hristiniis  matinee  was  as  Hnished  atul 
as  smooth  as  they  have  been  at  tlie  Shu- 
bert. The  longei'  the  run  of  "You're  jn 
I-ove,"  the  firmer  becomes  the  convic- 
tion that  .Me.s.srs.  l.auerbach.  FrImI  and 
Clark's  comed.v  will  be  a  success.  l'''rlinrs 
mtislc  is  unusually  attractive  and  al- 
ready "l..ovelan(J"  and  "Boola"  song."- 
are  whistled  on  the  street.  Marie 
O'Klynn,  the  dainty  prima  donna,  has 
become  a  favoilte  in  Boston,  as  have 
May  Thompson  and  Al  Roberts,  whoso 
drolleries  add  so  much  to  the  perform- 
ance. 

Next    Monday    evening    Miss  'Grace 
George  in  Shaw's  "Major  Barbara"  will 
«^,be  the  attraction.   Seat  sale  opeh^,  to-j 

KEmFs  THEATRE  ill 

Thp  holiday  proge«ni  prpspnted  at 
Keith's  The.-itre  yesterday  more  than 
satisfied  the  audiences  that  filled  the 
house  at   both   porformannes.  The 
mwt  arnbilioue  undertaking  on  the  \^ 
hill  wa.s  the  presentation  of  a  playlet, 
"Overtones,"  by  .Mice  Gersternber?;. 
in  v.hich  the  .struRglc  of  the  outer 
sonj  and-  inner  soul  of  'rt'bman  was 
ntrayed.-  Miss  Helen  Laekaye  was 
rodited  Willi  the  principal  role,  btit 
the  attention 'Of  many  Boston  musical 
people. was  ceatred,  through  associa- 
lion,  on  Miss  Francesca  Rotoli,  who 
i.s  a  daughter  of  the  late  Augusto 
Rotoli,  a  well  known  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  who    for  many 
years  •was  the  conductor  of  music  at 
St.  .lames  church. 

Really,  •  the  program  maker,  in  de- 
-<ribing  thi.s  playlet,  involved  his  audi- 
•  nce  in  the  JJtle.  It  centres  about  the 
everyday  struggle  between  the  real  and 
make-bplieve  ."selves  of  two  women.  In 
terest  was  held  by  producing  on  the 
stng?  .-the  two  make-believe  woinen. 
passing  compliments  with  each  other 
while  clo.?e  beside  them,  shrouded  in 
veils,  their  real  souls  conducted  counter 
eon^  crsalioiis.  in  which  they  expressed 
their  real  sen' imeni s. 

Dialogue  Strikin 
The  dialogue  was  strikingly  realistic. 
,  and  as  a  result  the  four  players.  MI.ss 
i  Jyackaye,  Uisnla  Faucit.  Francesca  Ro 
toll  and  Jo.sephine   Hamuer,   le_ft  the 
stage  with  iess  applause  than  they,  de 
•iorved  because  the  audience  was  work 
ing  out  of  its  iiiental  shivers  when  the 
I  curtain  fell. 

i     There   was .  a   generous    measure  of 
j  music  and   minstrelsy  in  the  program 
I  as  befits  the  holiday  season.    Pistel  and 
I  Cushing     (ontributcd'     the  ".'stranded 
i  Min.strels."  wliich,  while  slightly,  rem- 
niscent  of  another  turn  of  n  similar 
I  nature,   had   plenty  of  hone.<it  original 
'  business  which  held  the  house  to  laugh- 
ter. .  •  ' 
Muriel  Wi^idow,  with  songs  and  many 
(ostumes.  the  changes  being  made  bi  - 
hind  a  rather  small  settee  on  thf  stag", 
succeeded  in  surprising  her  audiences. 

Musical  numbers  were  furnished  by 
Willie  Weston,  Anna  Wheaton,  Com- 
poser Harry  Carroll.  For  the  children 
ihe  management  provided  the  Maxiine 
Brothers  and  their  acrobatic  dog  Bpbb.v. 
but   it  was  noted  that   the  grownuiis 

■  were    not   above   appl.iuding.  Charles 
jCprtmell  and  I.aiira  Harr-s  did  a  d;)nc- 
'  ing  sketch.  "Golfing  with  Cupid,"  audi 
'the  stand.-ird  faice  was  contribute  1  bylj 

W.  H.  :\t:ieart.  and  Ethelynne  Brad- f 
ford  in  the  f;imily  ^etch,  "Love,  Honor! 
and  Obey.  "  I      :  »«rasi?7j»  i 

HOLT, I.s  .STREET  THEATRE:  Klaw 
&  Erlanger  and  George  C.  Tyler  present 
"Pollyanna,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by 
Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  based  on 
the  novel  by  Eleanor  H.  Porter;  staged 
h*-  Frederick  .SUnhope.  First  perform 
ancc  ill  Boston.    The  cast: 

Mrs.  Carmody  Maude  Gransor, 

.  :m-,o1I  Helen  Weath.-rv-v  I 

Mrs    OrfRS   .'  Maud   Ho-^f  -  i 

Nanrv  .  .  1  Jessie  Eu6l<-yi 

,  1  I  «'iMlli    M  M-rington  Eltio  .-;b:ii.i  'i,, 

,  Pollvana  Whittler  Patricia  <'^'"V"^' 

■  So.uuu-  and  Commorah  By  Themsoivs 

.liMlmy    H<>an  .meplien  I^'ms 

,  .lobii   Pendleton  Kiirlo  P''";"* 

piPPi-ViPi-   tl.-irry    Pain. it 

Dnrtnr  Chlilon  Herbert  l<elcoy 

Jimmy  Bean  (grown  upK... Harry  Durtcs 

.Many  encluiiiied  by  the  book  "Polly- 
anna" .arc  undoubtedly  curious  as  to 
whether  the  play  follows  faithfully  th« 
novel.  It  is  enough  to  concern  one- 
self with  the  play  a.»  «  P'ax.  without 
'  anv  i-.RMid  foi-  the  book— in  a  word, 
j-ii.i-  ii'.r  it  wbollv  from  tho  standiioint 
Of  R  plav.  The  character  of  rpH\;mna 
b:,.  1,,    ,.   I,.  I. If  ]  \    111.-  aiitlvM-  iioih'i^g 


Jit^r  iniliioiu'n  goes  \siLli  anu 
Fonie  of  the  cimiacters  are  little  else 
than  shabby.    The  first  act,  while  often  ; 
I  Iniere^iinsr,  by  reason  of  the  microscop- 
i'';illy  RC!)iKi;>lnijs  verbal  scrutiny  of  the 
three  ladies  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Kocietj .  , 
is   MS  ofien  dulled  by  a  constantly  re-  j 
currinB  tendency  to  be  preachy.  AcLs 
two   and   three,    h.v  judlclo\is  pruning, 
mjsht  be  made  into  one  act,  for  thero 
Is  a  tendency  to  make  the  play  episodic, 
rather  tlian  to  .strictly  adhere  to  the 
Idens  of  cohesiveness  and  continuity. 

The  piece,  too.  witli  its-pretty  bits  of  ! 
eentinient.  is  in  many  spdl.^  overwhelm-  I 
Ingly  .sad;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  ' 
ilie  comedy  clement  has  bee}i  neglected;  i 
'■II    tlis    contrary,  1  Pollyanna's  "glad"'! 
I'hilosophy    is  often    delightfully    and  i 
subtly    funn.r,    the   audience   at   times  j 
lan?rhed    uprroariously,   now   and  then' 
they  smiled  throusrh  a  prism  of  tears  j 
even   as   John    Pendleton    through    Uie  I 
niasic  of  Pollyanna's  improvised  rain-  i 
bow.    And  then  there  Is  the  delightful  I' 
boyi.shness  and  speech  of  .limmv  Bean  ' 
of  the  first  three  acts,  and  his  more  per-  I 
f'-ctly    matured    successor   of    the    last  ! 
act;   the  character  of  Xancy,  the  ser-  ' 
vant,   -was  furnished   generously  withj 
good  comedy  -lines  and  took  its  place  I- 
'opically  in  the  story.  i 
PoUyanna,.  simply   dressed   in   glng-  \ 
ham,   bursts  in  unceremoniously  upon  ] 
her  aunt,  to  whom  the  orphaned  girl  j 
lias  been  sent  to  be  brought  up.  The 
aunt,  a  frigid  lady,  who  carries  a  heavy 
heart  over  a  love  affair  of  some  20  \ 
years  back,  is  a  cool  hostess  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  discipline  the  girl.  The 
l:itter,  with  her  optimistic  philosophy  j 
:ind  magnetic  personality,  softens  the  |- 
punt,  and  when  the  girl,  interested  in  j: 
reclaiming   the  village   hypochondriac,  , 
John  Pendleton,  who  was  frustrated  in  j 
elopement     plans     with     Pollyanna's  | 
mother  some  20  years  back,  and  who  j 
adds  to  the  gloom  with  another  heavy 
heart,  attempts  to  take  up  her  abode 
■with  Pendleton,  the  aunt  professes  her 
love  for  the  girl  in  impassioned  speech. 
Thus  the  girl,  in  relating  a  "fairy  story" 
to  the  morbid  Pendleton,  unfolds  the 
real  love  story  of  her  mother  and  Pen- 
dleton.   The  latter  is  warmed  and  en,; 
thii.siastic  over  the  girl;  incidentally  the 
gil  l  picks  up  the  20  years-old  threads  in  | 
the  love  affair  of  the  aunt   and  Dr. 
Chilton   and    completes    the  romance. 
Poll.ranna  is  struck  by  Chilton's  auto 
and  is  seriously  wounded.    Five  years 
abroad   at  the  expense   of  Pendleton 
and  she  is  cured;    the    homecoming  is 
awaited  feverishly  by  all,  but  by  Jim- 
my  Bean   in   particular;    everyone  is 
made  happy  by  the  imparted  gladness 
of  I'ollyanna,  and  Jimmy  Bean  Is  an  ex- 
pectant and  radiant  bridegroom. 

Mi.'s    Patricia    CoUinge's  PoUyanna 
was  nothing  short  of  irresistible.  Physi- 
cally adapted  to  play  the  youthfud  part, 
she   was    the   unsophisticated,    wi.stful  i 
wisp  of  an  orphan  in  manner,  speech  | 
and  poi.se.    With  a  performance  entirely  ' 
free  from  gush,  she  was  always  the  con- 
fiding,  sweetly   sympathetic   little  girl. 
.Vnd  with  all  the  sadness  that  was  in 
her  life,  there  was  never  a  tendency  to 
o\  erdo  tliat  element.     In  a  word,  wit- 
nrssing  IMiss   Collinge   in    the   part,  it 
is  not  overshooting  Mhe  mark  to  put  in 
I  he  mouth  of  the  authoress  the  word,^  ; 

Here,  indeed,  is  Poll.\  anna  vitalized 
■  s  I  would  have  her."  In,  fact,  it  was 
'he  authoress  herself  that  held  the  re- 
I  i;4inder  of  the  cast  back  till  the  proper 
'  nie  to  fold  her  in  their  arms.  And 
I  here  were  those  in  the  audience  who 
v.  ished  for  the  same  pleasure. 

The  Jimmy  Bean  of  Stephen  Davis  in 
I  he  earlier  acts  charmed  with  the  pr  r- 
foction  of  his  boyishness  as  did  tlic 
later  Jimmy  Bean  of  Harry  Duffey  in 
ills  worshipful  moments.  Effle  Shannon 
•vas  alw.a.vs  interesting  as  the  aunt,  as 
was  Herbert  Kelcey  as  Dr.  Chilton  aiTtl 
I'iarle  Browne  as  John  Pendleton.  Jessie 
Busley  made  much  of  the  small  part 
of  Xancy,  with  her  irrppressihle  spirit, 
iiX)r\  Others  nf  Ihr.  crist  ^nvi'  ]Ar'fifi\]i-e. 


"Jemmy  heard  ^•o^i."  )  says.  I  never 
was  strong  reiigiouii,  but  I  don't  hold  bv 
hlarsphemy  at  all.  But  Files  he  just 
inughs-squeaky. 

The  second  time  I  met  Flies  was  on 
the  beach  at  Qj-and   Bassam,   on  fhi 
Ivory  Coast.   He  and  a  Dutchman  from 
Capo  Town  was  planning  to  go  back 
country    and    raise    watermelon-j  find 
trade  ivory  and  gold  dust.    It  stood  to 
reason  that  there  w-is  millions  in  it,  br- 
a   nigger   Vvill   sell   hi.s  soul  for 
w;  termelon^     but     Jemmy   Squ-  i  i  f -  :r>i 
switched  their  seed  and  they  o  i ; 
up  cucumbers,  and  thoy  liad  th. 
oTvn  time  getting  bnck  to  the  co;i  > 
sequence  of  the  niggers  iiaviiv;  ih. 
mouths  all  made  up  for  melon  an:i  n. 
taking  it  kindly  when  they  was  o/fe:  c  , 
cucumbers. 

But  the  third  time  I  saw  Files  w.->a 
something  I  won't   forget.    I,  told    the  i 
yam   to  a  scientific  sharp  in  G^a-sgow  i 
once  and  he  said  chat  the  berg  ,musf! 
liave  been  worn  smootu  and  rounVl  hv  i. 


J.'.ud  ,sp,  ![.,  tlio  in.'iid)— Mrs.  Betty, 
how  does  your  body  politick? 

Col.  .  Fye— Jly  lord,  vou'll  make  Mrs. 
Betty  blush. 

l-ady  Sm.— Blush:  Av,  hlu.sh  like  a  blur- 
dot:. 
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the  currents  unde 
over  with  Files  in 
know  better.  You 
Squarefoot  and  hi 
This  time  I  v.-a 


nn  1   then  ('onie 
'  ocket.   But  i 
with  Jemmy 

croisiag  the  Bank.s  1 


2  7 


again,  outward  bound  in  the  John  K 
Kmgsley'  for  Christiana  with  a  car?o 
of  rum.  Fcg.gy  it  was,  but  lifting.  We 
nosed  along  easy  like  and  pretty  so^n 
we  ran  into  wreck.age — too  hamper,  bale« 
and  such.  B._-n  Tate  and  1  were  keeping; 
now  lookout.  ■  ^ 

,  ''There's  been  a  wreck,"  says  Ben 
On  a  berg."  he  says,  "nearby." 
Then  ;[  felt  the  berg  chiil  in  the  a'r 
which  is  something  you  can't  mistake 
for  nothing  else.  I  yelled  aft -to  ease 
her  off  and  they  eased  her.  Then  there 
was  a  .thundering  big  crash  to -leeward 
and.  four  big  waves  come  gallopin.g  out 
of  the  fog  and  I  knew  that  we  must 
pretty  close  to  a  big  berg,  when  she 
turned  heels  up. 

Then  the 'fog  thinn&d  a  little  and*! 
started  to  yell  and  couldn't,  I  was  that 
scared.  Out  in  the  fog  I  seen  Files,  BO 
ioot  hirfli  if  he  was  an  inch,  and  wear- 
ing the  same  old  patched  pea  jacket 
he'd  -vorn  on  the  Polydore.  Fifty  foot 
high  he  was,  standing  on  nothing  and 
stamping  his  feet  to  keep  warm. 

Well,  we  gawked  at  him.  being  too  ■ 
scnredtto  do  aught  else,  and  then  the  i 
nil.st  thinned  some  more  and  I  see  the 
outline.?  of  a  berg  over  Files's  head.    It  ■ 
was  all  smooth  and  bulging  toward  us  | 
on  the  face  and  Files  as  tall  as  the  fore- 
nia.^t  in  the  middle  of  it.    The  mist  kept 
on  thinning  and  Files  stopped  stamping 
hi.s  feet  ajid  took  off  his  neckerchief. 
Then  he  took  off  his  pea  jacket.  And 
then  he  looked  worried  like  and  began 
to  fiddle  with  his  shirt  buttons.  Pretty 
soon  he  took  off  his  shirts— he  had  on 
three  of  them,  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  last  one  ripped  up  the  back,  being 
stuck  to  him. 
The   berg   kept   getting  clearer  and 
.clearer  as  the  fog  thinned.    And  Files 
1  kept  on  his    disrobing    act,    like  an 
j  actress  on  a  tight-rope.    Only  he  went 
,  further  and  stood  as  naked  as  Adam 
and  seven  times  as  big.    Aiid  he  was 
sweating.    His  face,  as  we  seen  it,  was 
10-foot  high  and  he  sweat  at  every  pore 
It  run  off  his  chin  and  finger  ends  and 
he  got  red  all  over  and  gasped  like  a 
dogfish.  ,  I 

{  Then,  just  like  that,  there  wasn't  anv  ' 
j  tog,  and  there  wasn't  any  Files  The 
I  sun  came  out.  burning  bright,  and  Files 
:  wasn  t  there.  There  wasn't  nothing 
there.  Nothing  but  a  little  swirl  of  gray 
dust  where  he'd  been.  He  was  gone 

This  Glasgow  sharp  said  a  lot  about 
refraction  and  concentration  of  ravs  ami 
burned  th^  back  of  my  hand  with  his 
watch  crystal.  But  I  ask  you  how 
co^ld  ice  burn  Files  up?  No.  j'emmv 
Squarefoot  got  him,  and  I  know  It  I 
saw  it. 

And  you  could  ask  Ben  Tate  and  he'd 
tell  you  the  same,  only  he  was  shot 
blockade  running  in  the  war  and  has 
been  dead  50  years  and  better 

.       ^  JOHN  COFFIN. 

Holystone  Farm.  HoUiston. 


The  Number  Lessened. 

Hv  the  death  of  Dr.  Kdrnund  D.  Spear 
of  Jamaica  Plain  this  column  loses  s 
valuable  contributor.  Ills  letters  were 
always  timely,  often  conveyin.g  curi<fu,: 
infciination,  often  enlivened  by  a  pecu- 
liar humor.  Only  a  few  days  ago-  wc 
received  a  note  from  him  to  this  effect: 
I  "Out  in  our  yard  on  a  stone  fence  Jies  a 
I  rock  which  the  lights  and  shadows  pla,\- 
upon  and  produce  Gladstone's  face.  (It 
IS  not  a  gladstone!)  It  .smiled  the  morn- 
ing when  IJoyd  Geoigc  became  pre- 
mier." 

The  Linotype's  Little  Joke. 

■VA'e  have  received  the  following  letter 
relating  to  a  letter  headed  "Prohibition 
Days"  published  in  this  column  on  Dec 

"The  Old  'Un  is  perhaps  presumptuou.s 
in  thinking  his  words  matter  at  all,  but 
as  even  a  "nom  de  plume'  has  a  certain 
sensitiveness  may  he  .say  that  he  cal|c,i 
some  'no  license'  people  'excellent  good 
.riends,'  not  'cvcelleiit  good  fiends,'  as 
printed?" 


As  tjke  Woria  Wa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Fate  of  S.  Files. 

the  World  Wags: 


Since  Mr.   John   Savage  Shaghellion 
lias  seen  fit  to  turn  your  column  into  a 
dog-watch  it  mightn't  be  amiss  to  log 
flio  tale  of  S.   Filos  and   how  Jemmv 
souarefoot  got  him.    .Squeak  Files  we 
illed  him  on  aacOunt  of  his  voice,  but 
don  t  think  he  was  christened  that  I 
on't  think  he  Syas  christened  at  all 
The  fir.^t  time  I  knew  Files  was  'in 
tnc  Polydore,  a  nasty  little  bath  tub  of 
n  hooker,  from  London  to  Baltimore,  in 
•1..^  winter  of  '45.     Cold   it  was.  cruel 
'■Id.  and  the  old  hooker  made  the  p  is- 
:.g9  under  water,  every  fathom  from 
ne  Xorc  to  Cape  Henlopen.    Just  like 
Ms  here  Dutchland.  only  we  got  fro.sted 
..•t  instead  of  banquets.    We  was  off 
(),e  Banks,  and  the  watch  below  got  to 
U-lking  wistful  like  whether  or  not  th<^re 
i-.:,s  a  place  as  hot  as  the  Good  Book 
^.:.vs.     Mies  was  laying  in  his  berth 


As  tke  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


For  the  Toasting   Season.  i 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  never  been  a  toastinaster,  but! 
they   have  nty  sympathy,  and   at  this' 
season  I  would  bring  them  a  boon     \  ' 
formula  has  occurred  to  me  which  might  - 
1)6  u.scful,  and  a.s  1  do  not  remember 
seeing  o,    hearing  it,  it  may  be  new. 
l^ct  the  toastmaster  say  in  introducing 
an  eloquent  .speaker :.  "We   have  with 
us  toniffht  our  distingiiished  friend,  W 
IK.  -Whale,  who  will  address  vou  with  a 
■few    well    chosen    words    and  many 
otners. 

I  will  permit  any  toa.stmaster  to  use 
jthis  without  ;i«knowledgmcnt.  piovhled 
jhe  will  agree  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
ascertain  for  me  the  remaining  .stanzas 
of  a  ballad  which  used  to  be  sung  bv 
iraverly's    iMinstrels,    I    think    in  the 

mfmorv^  V 
runs?  unsatisfactory  fragment 

Give  m.v  <-hpwine  ciim  in  slater 

I  shan't  wnct  it  more. 
On  m.v  lips  I,  r«isp,i  |,ii.=.ter 

Oh!  but  .-lin't  fhpv  sor<>' 
Dumdi  diim.ili  diim  rti  .limuii 

.uotrrdin'Tb^.^^';™.'^^  '""-^^ 

T,f"J''"  ^'1''  «  qnartei-  nf  a  doPar 

ro  son  fh-it  m.v  gram  is  kppt  green 
The  tune  was  in  three-four  time  two 

evf  nt';'h";Pn"'"f  """^  *^>«  measure 
except  that  the  last  line  was  adapted  to 
be  sung  to  the  well  known  do,  re  mi 
do,  mi,  do,  do  (octave).  ' 

Ti-a„f  r,       ,       ^        PAUL  F.  ELA. 
tast  Douglas,  Dec.  25. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Ela  will  find  the  stanza 
m  a  volume  of  poems  by  Robert  H 
Xewell  (Orpheus  C.  Kerr).  There  are 
several  parodies  of  sentimental  songs 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Mr  Herkimer 
Johnson  borrowed  our  copy  two  or  three 
years  ago_  We  may  find  it  some  day  in 
a  second-hand  bookshop.— Ed. 

Pleasant  Memories. 

^llf   °'^'®"'  '^'"^  i"  England 

early  this  month,  was  the  last  survivor 
Of  those  who  were  present  at  the  funeral 
of  Napo  eon  I.  Born  on  the  island  of  Pt  , 
Helena  in  January.  1821,  .she  was  taken  I 
by  her  mother  to  the  funeral  on  May  Pth^l 
of  that  year.  When  the  body  was  ex- 1 
humed  m  1840  she  was  one  of  the  worn-  ' 
en  jho  worked  and  gave  an  embroidered 

ti  e  hoa^  the  stern  Of 

he  boat  containing  the  coffin  as  it  left 
the  shore.  Mrs.  Owen  with  others  wa" 
en  ertained  on  the  Belle  Poule  by  the 

Coun?Pe^  she   talked 'with 

Count  Bertrand  and  Gen.  Gourgaud  and 
danced  with  Las  Cases  and  others' 


/_ .        .       , .,  --,-•■'-1    . 1.1.   Ilia  ijerin 

Ifetcaming  like  a  stuck  pig  on  a  frosty 
r.nornmg     All  at  once  he  rips  out  an 
i.i  I  h  as  long  as  the  fore  rovar  stav 

'  "l  ■''^-^'nj'  Square 

but  I'd  like  .-,  taste  of  it  b. 


r-aiioios  of  the  strange  things  which  mav 
very  well  happen,  oven  in  broad  davllsht  to 
m<?u  shu-c  up  alone  in  ships  far  oaf  eii  fhn  se  \ 
seem  to  have  occ-urred  to  the  human  mind  in 
nil  ages  with  a  peculiar  readiness,  and  ott.-n 
have  about  them,  from  Uie  story  of  the  stea'. 
ing  of  Dion.rens  downwards,  llie  fa.s^ination  of 
a  certain  dreamy  grace,  which  distinguishes 
them  liom  other  kinds  of  marvellous  inven- 
tions. 


Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilstach's  "Dictionary 
of  Similes"  is  a  useful  and  ^entertaining 
book,  but  it  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
as  a  dictionary  of  slang  would  be  next 
week  even  if  it  had  been  published  only 
a  month  ago. 

We  turn  to  the  word  "work."  Work 
like  a  horse,  worked  like  a  fury,  worked 
like  a  Tro,ian.  work  like  beavers,  work 
like  a  galley  slave,  worked  like  a  miner 
in  a  landslide,  work  like  a  brick,  work- 
ing like  the  gills  of  a  tjsh.    A  still  more 
common  simile  is  not  noted:  "Work  like 
a  dog."    And  there  are  countries  where 
dogs  do  work,  and  work  hard, 
lender    "blush"    we    find    the.  simile 
blush  like  a  black  dog."    The  simile  is 
an  old  one.   It  goes  baf  k  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, meaning  the  person  do§s  not  blush 
t  all.  having  a  brazen  faoe;  but  there 
-  also  a  dog  of  another  color.    Here  is 
1   rxtr.nct    from   Dean   Swift's  "Polite 


The  Fated  City, 

An  equestrian  statue  in  the  souare  r,f 
^^"'',"k        Constantinople  wLTecreUy 
inscribed  with  a  prophecy,  how  the  Rus 
sians  in  the  last  days  should  become  ' 
masters  of  the  city.    Gibbon,  noting  tlTls  i 
fact,   remarked:    "Perhaps  the  present 
generation  may  yet  behold  the  ac^m- 
plishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a  ra^e  ^ 
prediction,  of  which  the  style  is  unam  I 
biguous  and  the  date  unq^est  onaWe  ■■  ' 
This  brazen  statue,  brought  from  ! 
tioch,  and  melted  down  by  the  Latfns" 
was  supposed  to  represent  either  Joshua 
or  Bellerophon.  '"lerjoshuaj 

ing  Stone  Tit^Z^^^l^^^^ 
of  dazzling  brilliancy  durlL^mel'S 
national  prosperity  or  religious  trln^r,h 
Of  Islam,  but  becomes  black  and  opZfe' 
however  cloudless  the  skies,  when  d"l' 
aster  threatens  the  Ottoman  v^r^^^ 

tho  v^ith     T+  1         ^'^'•"'■lein  li^mpire  or 

tne  jH^itn.    it  has  never  bitv>/,r-*^ 
seen  darkened,  though  the  Suftln'^s  arm" 
.es  have  frequently  been  defeated  e^d 
ecUpse""""  '^^""'^  to  ""su^er 

As  tile  "World 'Wags 

.  By  PHILIP  HALE. 


As  the  World  Wags:  '  ' 

My  daughter  Abbie's  girl  carne 
from_  school  the  other  day  with  aibo.ilc' 
they  re  reading  there  by  the  name  of  th»  ' 
Tri"  at  t>f  maimer.   I  got  xSiV-' 

n„  at  the  pictures  In  it,  and  see  it  W' 

thinks ^t'"t^,°'^  ■"''"''"■^  "^S^''  s^'ilo'--  ' 
tli  nks  T,  I'll  just  look  thi^  through,  t 

■    urnTn  ^"^  '■"^'^  'hat  night,  afore, 

he  feIwT>;  ^  "'^t  though 

;  f  i***^  ^'""te  it  was  having  fun  ' 
with  me  when  I  got  through.  Some  parts 

a  thourr^^  J'""^  '"'='^t  hnprobable  I 
^"""'"^  nothings  improh- 
'I'he  fl?,"  ''?u  of  .sight  of  land. 

.V-  J  1  '"^"^  '"'^^  spinning  the  yarn 
o-\\\7  tZ  °"r.''  probably  ;- 

o.ie  of  them  Dundee  whalers.  They  sot 
out  to  round  Cape  Stiff,  probably  ^ins 

Ihe^Sofanr'^'""^-^  or  maybe  do.^^'^^: 
the  Solander  grounds.      Anyway  thev 

east  traT,"*  *"^'  '""''''^  "P  the  nothe- 
'o  the  H.r  -  ''"^  ™"  '^"^'^  P'-etty  well 
of  hlL"°K"'.^"''  thev  must 

UPS  and  ?hoo  "^^'-i''  ''^»"  this  mate  he 
^  =  n       J^°°t^  ^  albatross,  thing  1  nev- 

^hip'oTt^lnr"'^*^^--  todo^nTn^- 

tiX^s"  P^^^J^^y  ""'^  and  mu- 

a  d  tie  thf  tning  they  did  was  to  take 
^4te's  neci,  '^^''f  albatross  round  th,- 
vo  t^f        '  '"^l^e   him  wear  it 

I ein^  a  L^T^V",  °'  f"'"''"'^^'  hand 

nfm„  a  dead  bird  round  mv  neck  when 
I  was  mate  of  a  ship,  but '  vou  canT  Ye 
about  them  Englishmen.  NowTUve 
the  main  hatch 
V.hango  oncet,  when  we  were  laying  in 

ifo'le?^;y^''  '""^'^  -°*her  yarn,Vth: 
!    Hight  after  the  mate  killed  that  bird 
n  i»ht  of  known     First  thing  they  gc 
lof  ^Lf  P^'"Pe^°'  and  carried  awav 
ooats     Tb/'^^^'  """^  all  thei: 

'''^"'  he  callated  to 
off  ^^a^e^  f^^"*^""'  ''"'^  '■^''t,  but  down 
Off  Staten  Island  somewhercs,  thev  run 
into  a  old  wooly  that  took  the  sticks 
clean  out  of  her.  They  dHfted  around 
after  that  till  somehow  thev  -ot 
"5°"'lf',ho"'  they  did  it  the  feller  dSnt 
;:^^,^"t  they  hit  a  spell  of  calms  and 
went-  hT^  wallered.  and  the  water 

went  bad.  and  all  the  grub  in  the  har- 
ness cask  that  went  bad,  too,  and  the 
crew  got  scurvy  and  beri-beri,  till  the 
mate  >ya.s  the  only  feller  able  to  do  a 
rtii  4,  !f-  'Jheel.  Then  they  began  to 
^  fast  that  the  mate 

couldnt  heave  them  over  the  side.  Fi- 
nally he  got  so  bad  that  he  began  to  ; 
see  snakes  and  ghosts  and  got  In  a  bad  I 
"  ^y*  I 
Well,  sir,  he  would  have  gone  over  the 
ae  crazy.  Just  like  a  Cape  Verde  isl- 
■ivler  I  had  with  me  in  the  old  Gallo- 
way did,  down  in  Mauritius,  only    all ! 
''->  once  he  got  religion,  just  like  fellows) 
Jo  m  revivals.    Beat  Billy  Sunday  aM 
holler,   cause  this  mate  he  .lust  went  to 
■■■'ork  and  converted  himself  all  alone 
And  at  that  that  stinking  old  albatross 
Jiopped  off  his  neck  and  fell  into  the 
y>-ater,  whango.    Guess  his  legs  must 
nve  been  pretty  near  ready  to  pull  out 
J?'f-   '^he  mate,  he  caught  some 
cod  and  hake,  so's  he'd  have  some  grub 
f  nd    t  began  to  rain,  and  he  filled  the 
-s.uttle  butts,  and  after  he'd  turned  in 
.-nd  had  a  good  watch  below,  he 'sot  up 
2-.  J'lry  rig  and  worked  the  old  tub  into 
\alparaiso  and  collected  salvage,  and 
.managed  to  get  back  home.     But  he 
nad  got  enough  of  the  sea  and  had  to 
,"Pt  a  job  tending  light  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  used  to  make  a  practice  of 
going  around  to  veddings  and  funerals 
Must  hke  one  or  tw^o  in  this  town  whose 
names  I  won't  mention)  and  telling  folks 
not  to  shoot  albatrosses, 
-.^''u*,,.^  started  to  ask  was  if  John 
shaghellion  could  spin  us  a  yarn  about  ■ 
hooting  a  albatross.    If  you  don't  be- ' 
iieve.they  briiig  bad  luck,  ask  me  or  old) 
B.ben  N.ve  about  how  the  Wild  Go6se ' 
ha.Dpened  to  be  lost.  ; 

,  '  .X.  ^  (Oapt.)  MARTIN  GALE.  I 
Falmouth;  Dec.  27.  i 


Genteel  English. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  lady  was  overheard  relating  h"- 
'-xperience  at  the  Allied  Bazaar.  Sh. 
y-aA  heard  Mme.  Miuri  siiig,  .sTie  hn 
'  een  much  tossed  about  in  the  'crov  ,' 
and  she  went  home.  But  to  her  friend— 
and  neighbors— in  the  car,  she  had  he?rr' 
M!ue.  Miura  "render  a  selection  "  h'a.l 
"great  difficulty  in  maintaining  her 
equilibrium  when  the  a.s>semblage  di.s- 
Ijtrsed"  and  had  "arrived  home." 

This  grandiose  style  mav  be  frowne  ' 
on  at  home,  or  a  weak  husbanrl  mav  -o 
to  his  club,  "exclusive"  or  otherwi-"- 
But  suppose  she  was  not  i  married 
woman  :  suppose  she  teaches  school  ann 
infi.cts  such  talk  on  the  waxen  minds  o 
0  uklron.  Among  causes  of  weariness 
there  is  also  the  male  prude.  I  knew  -', 
pi.-ino  tuner,  in  the  days  of  the  good  old 
squares,  who  always  spoke  of  the  liml' 
of  the  piano  if  unmarried  women  were 
P'<'"=e"t-  F.  EDWA.Rn=! 

Boston,  Dec.  28.  >v akus. 


I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  tue: 
To  him  my  tale  f  teac'i. 
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BAfilREFFS 
'liMAR'  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tho  lOtli  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  HaU.  The  pro- 
'm  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
•  aipliony      No.      S;  Balakirctf, 

Thamar."  symphonic  poem  after  a 
poem  by  I^erniontoff;  Gcorg  Schu- 
mann, Symrlionic  Variations  on  the 
Choral  •'\Ver  nur  den  lieben  Gott 
laesst  walteu."' 

After  a  nncly  proportioned  and 
rhythmed  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  a  symphony  always  welcome, 
although  for  many  years  it  was  under- 
eetlmated,  not  ranked  among  the  great 
ones,  DalakirefTs  "Thimar"  was  per- 
formed, for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs. It  was  played  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  in  1312  and  re- 
cently was  heard  with  a  b.allet  in  thej 
repertoire  of  DiaghilefTs  company.  <fn- 
Uke  Uie  suite  "Scheherazade,"  this  sym- 
phonic poem  g^alns  by  the  mimins  and 
dancing  on  the  stage.  As  a- translation 
Into  music  of  LermontofC's  poem,  it  Isj; 
lackinq-  in  sensuoiisness,  passiQii,  wild-, 
p, -s  I  horror.  The  most  significant 
\  iif  the  work  are  tliose  that  por- 

loaringr  of  the  River  Terek  with  ' 
the  sinister  suggestions  of  the  tragedy  to 
come,  and  the  ending  with  the  fare- 
welling  of  the  corpse  by  the  wanton, 
demoniacal  Queen.  The  melody  typify- 
ing the  amorous  Thamar  is  not  seduc- 
tive, nor  are  the  themes  portrayinij  her 
victims  lured  in  the  nigiit  mists  by  the 
inviting  and  hospitable  light  in  any  way 
characteristic.  The  music  of  the  orgy 
is  labored  and  dull.  Lemiontoffs  poem 
might  have  attracted  Richard  Strauss. 
The  story  is  that  of  ^ra^garet•  in  .the 
Tour  de  Nesle,  but  Buridan  was  more ' 
fortunate  in  Dumas's  drama  than  were  I 
the  lovers  of  Thamar.  I 

As  in  other  works  of  BalakirefE  that  I 
hnVe  been  performed  here,  tliere  is  a; 
dryness  in  the  music  of  "Thamar,"  a, 
lack  of  fancy  or  imagination.  No  doubt ' 
he  was  a  wise  counsellor  to  the  men  in 
his  group,  a  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend;  it  Is  said  that  he  was  tin  ex-  ', 
cfllent  pianist,  but  with  the  exception  of ' 
his  "Islamey"  and  some  of  his  earlier 
songs  the  music  that  we  liave  heard  is 
not  consQicuous  by  rea.?on  of  ideas  or 
poetically  dramatic  treatment.  As  an 
tirigina!  musical  thinker  he  stands  be- 
low his  associates,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsalcoff,  nor  did 
he  have  the  technic  and  the  sense  of 
color  possessed  by  the  last  named. 

Gcorg  Schumann's  'Variations  were 
brought  out  liere  15  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Q«rlcke.  This  Schumann  belongs  to  the 
cla.o^  <-'ip-  -.■rized  by  tho  Germans  as 
"aolid  •  '  .•  ians.  In  one  season  he 
pla>ed  all  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  in 
.successive  piano  recitals.  What  might 
not  be  expected  of  one  so  lost  to  aJl 
sense  of  humor?  In  the  present  instance 
he  took  academic  liberties  with  a  staid 
floral,  but  he  strayed  for  a  moment 
from  the  conser\'atory  into  an  opera  I 
liotise  where  he  heard  "Tristan  and  I 
'-'1  then  went  back  to  work  with  I 
remaining  in  his  mind.  Xo  | 
i.f  u  :  •  variations  arc  "well-worked," 
l.ioiily  •  table, 'and  at  the  end  there 
is  the  fini  ••aled,  inevitable  apotheosis 
of  the  Choiai,  allegro  glorioso,  brass  and 
wood-wind  and  organ  in  full  blast  with 
Addles  in  counterpoint,  which  brings  the 
expected  and  desired  applause.  These 
Variations  were  composed  at  Bremen. 
Tliey  might  have  been  composed  at 
Stuttgart  or  at  Eisleben. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
There  will  be  no  concerts  ne.vt  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  Jan.  12  and 
13  will  include  three  pieces  by  Sibelius, 
'  ighter,"  "The  Ocp.anides," 
nd  Sunrise"  (first  time 
en's  violin  concerto  (.VI- 
!  '  ■  violinist);  and  the  over- 

ture nt." 


As  theWorUWags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


h:»ve  scats  arrunKOd  cross*  i^i-  the  , 
:ilr  by  whifh  the  i-ars  are  warmed  cn 
Into  the  cars  din-ctly  under  the  -si-.i 
.md.   as   :)   consequence,   the  seats  are 
often  so  hot  that  It  Is  painful  to  sit  on 
them.    II  not  infrequently  happen.-*  that 
when  I  ride  in-  a  c-ar  warmed  in  that 
way  l!io  siat  is  so  hot  that  1  vacate  it 
•and  stand  in  the  aisle.    In  the  case  of 
cars  In  v.hich  the  seats  are  settees  builr 
I  ito  the  cars  lengthwise  at  the  sides  the 
method  of  warming  the  cars  i.s  not  quite 
.so  exerr.iMc  as  in  the  case  of  c^.j  s  which 
have  lhi>  .snals  arranged  cro.s?wi.se.  but 
',  the  mf  thod  of  heatir.g  cars  of  that  kind 
f  j  Is,    nevi-riholess.    very  un''omfortable. 
I  "J  Cars  of  that  kind  are  warmed  by  hot 
■  air  pouring  into  them  from  four  or  five 
,  register."  set  at  Intervals  into  the  front 
s;de  of  each  of  the  settees,  and  if  a  per-, 
son  sit.s  on  a  part,  of  a  settee  where 
there  is  a  register  the  calves  of  his  legs 
are  subj.cted  to  a  continuous  blast  of 
hot  air  which  is  decidedly  disagreeable. 
Is  there  no  better  method  of  warming 
.    street  cars  than 'the  execrable  ones  in 
\ogue  in  the  street  cars  of  Boston?  If 
I'V  so.   1  should  say  that  some  ingeniou.s 
'ij  Yankee  should  srt  his  wits  ?t  work  and 
,  V  invent  a  better  method.    Riding  in  cars 
'i  which  are  not  warmed  at  all  would  be 
preferable    to     riding    'in     cars  thus 
' \  warmed.     Formerly  the   Boston  street 
;  cars  were  not  warmed  in  the  cold  sea- 
1  Fon  of  the  year,  and  I  should  like  to  see 
that  condition  of  things  restored  untii 
some  civilized  or  semi-civilized  method 
,'  uf  w  iimijig  is  devised. 
.'     Dec.  23.  TIMOX  of  Brookline. 

The  street  cars  as  pictured  by  "Pro 
Bono  Publico"  and  "Tlmon  of  Brook- 
line"  remind  us  of  a  song  mentioned  by 
"S.  H."  of  Westminster.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Slave  Sh'p."  ".S.  H."  remem- 
bers only  the  first  verse: 

,        Strptdi  everv  indi  of  cnnvas.  lads. 

.\ni\  give  it  t  )  the  niuil. 
'       Our  bow.sprit  p^iints  to  Culm 

.4nd  the  Coast  lies  fiir  bebind. 
[       ilall  to  a  meiry  passage 

.\s  acros-s  the  seas  '\vc  go. 
<       WItb  twice  live  liunilretl  Negro  slaves 
!  Id  tbe  sliHiug  hold  Ije'ow. 


Tpaditlonal  Bungling. 

\  --Mr.  L.  March  Phillipps  in  his  book, 
i  "Europe  Unbound."  published  recently 
j  in  London,  comes  to  two  conclusions: 
I  The  British  have  a  good  cause;  they 
[  have  failed  to  make  as  much  of  it  as 
j  they  should  have  made.  He  asks  the 
I  question:  "Have  we  risen  intellectually 
;  to  the  level  of  our  own  cause?"  and 
:  answers  it  mainly  in  the  negative. 
'  "We  are  in  that  position  deplored  by 
I  Walt  Whitman  of  not  being  able  to  give 
I  an  intelligent  account  of  ourselves. 
I  Were  the  question— what  are  we  fight 
'  ing  for'?— put  to  the  nation,  the  ansvver.s 
I  v.ould  cover  the  whole  range 
I  motives.  We  are  fighting  fo 
1  or  to  indicate  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  or 
I  for  justice,  or  against  m'ilitarism,  and 
i  for  many  other  reasons  too  numerous  to 
j  mention.  Briefly,  we  stand  for  a  vague 
;  jumble  of  everything  that  Is  good 
I  against  everything  that  is  bad.  Few,  as 
I  it  seems  to  me.  hav,i  any  clear  mental, 
(conception  of  Prussia  as  the  great  rep- 
I  resentative  of  the  tyrannic  principle." 


p^7i!he  wa 
|-  city  ar 


:he  ansvver.s  >  p 
e  of  human  if  ir 
Dr  Belgium.  iL  'f 


No  "Annihilation." 

j  .\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  British  naval  historian.  .John 
I  Charnoek.  writing  in  ISOO  on  the  wars  of 
!  Louis  XIV..  uses  words  that,  with  a  lit- 
!  tie  rearrangement  of  the  nations  enu- 
'  merated.  might  fairly  cover  the  situa- 
:  tion  today:   "Spain,   Portugal.  Britain. 

Holland,    Germany    and    the  northern 
:  parts  of  Italy  formed  an  immense  vol- 
cano, of  which  France  was  the  crater: 
while  Russia.   Sweden.  Denmark,  and, 
'  in  fine,  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 

Influenced  by  the  persuasion,  terrified 
1  by  the  threats,  or  cajoled  by  the  spe- 
I  clous  promises  of  Louis,  were  armed 
1  against  each  other,  and  joined  ina  scene 
'  so  terrific,  as  almost  to  threaten  an  an- 
;  ulhilation  of  the  human  rare." 

The  idea  in  the  above  quotation  is  that 
if  Europe  could  emerge  from  the  threat- 
i  ened  "annihilation"  of  the  wars  of  Louis 
I  XIV.  to  enter  the  Napoleonic  conflicts, 
;  any  threatened  "annihilation"  or  ex- 
;  haustion  today  is  likolv  to  nrove  just  as 
transitory.        C.\PT.  BR.\SSBOUND. 


Sam  Hyde's  Dog,  . 

As  the  World  ^^'ags  : 

Where  did  the  pnrase  "Uglier  than 
j  Sam  Hyde's  dog"  originate?  It  was 
j  common  in  Maine  40  ysars  ago.  Who 
[  was  Sam  Hyde  and  what  about  his  dog? 
I      Boston,'  Dec.  27.  - -4,  B.VLL. 


To  W.  C.  O.  The  Halliday  Wither- 
spoon  who  wrote  letters  to  the  Boston 
Journal  in  isi02-they  appeare'd  in  a 
column  headed  "Talk  of  the  Day"— was 
not  the  Hallidaj-AVitherspoon  whose  let- 
ters and  articles  have  greatly  enter 
tained  readers  of  the  Boston  Herald. 


Overheated  Cars. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

To     "Pro     Bono     Puhlieo's"  protest 
ngalnst    the    atmospheric    foulness  to 
which  patrons  of  B  -'en's  street  cars 
'  season  of  the 
rote.st  asrr.in.st  ' 


Mr.  Rabinoff  is  a  brave  man.   He  wi 
open  the  engagement  of  the  Boston  Xa- . 
tional  Opera  Company  at  the  Boston  j 
Opera  House  tomorrow  evening  with  a 
performance    of    Giordano's  "Andr^ 
Chenier,"  which  Is  practically  unknov. ; 
here,  for  the  performance  In  the  Boston 
Theat»e  20  years  ago,  when  the  atten'l- 
Ing  circumstances  were  not  favorable, 
drew  a  small  audience,  so  small  that  the 
late  Henry  W.  Putnam,  an  opera-goer 
of  many  years'  standing,  wrote  a  letter! 
to  the  Transcript,  commenting  bitterly  I 
on  the  indifference  of  the  public  towaxd-s ; 
an  unusually  good  company  and  on  the, 
tyranny  that  compelled  Col.  Mapleson's  I 
orchestra  to  strike. 


lino,   the   composer  of 
idna  CiiuKier."  had  already  written 
;.ila  Vita"  (ISO'J),  an  opera  with  a  .sin- 
:  ;;i.Mly  unsavory  libretto,  and  "Regina 
Piaz  '  (1894).   The  former  made  a  stir  in 
Heme,   and   afterwards  in   Vienna  and 
Berlin.   The  latter  was  a  failure  at  X'n  - 
,  pies,  -where  Giordano  had  studied  att' 
■  Conservatory.     ".\ndrea   Chenier"  w.i 
produced  at  La  Scala.*'Mllan.  March  28, 
1896.   The  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Car- 
pera.  Tieci  and  Rogers,  and  Messrs.  Bor- 
gatti,  Sammarco,  Giordani,  Wigley,  Ro- 
'  <  veri,  Terzl  and  Brancaleone.   The  state- 
,  ment  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Zenatello 
"created"  the  part  of  Chenier.  The  state- 
laent  is  incorret*.  Mr.  Zenatcllo  took  tlie 
'  j  part  in  London  in  19i)f>  (Nov.  11).  when 
'j^.  Mmc.  Strakosch  appeared  as  Maddale- 
'  Ina  and  Mr.  Sammarco  as  Gerard;  but 
tlio  first  performance  in  England  was  in 
Fnglish    at   Mancliester.    .\pril   2.  mi3, 

•  with  Miss  Burgess  and  Messrs.  Walther 
'  •  and  D<  ane  as  the  leading  singers. 

V  The  opera  was  to  have  been  produced 
fi.t  Covent  Garden  in  1896.  with  the  pas- 

.sior.ate  Ve  Lucia  as  Chenier,  but  li. 

threw   vip   the   part.     Crenionlnl  wi 
,  '-tlked  of.  but  Giordano  wanted  Jean  fi 
l[  Reszke  or  Alvarez.   This  was  Impossii- 
.at  the  time.  Giordano  complained  of  th 
general  ineffielency  of  the  cast.    Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  could  not  or  would  not 
mr^ct  his  wishes,  and  so  the  opera  was 
withdrawn.    In  1907,  it  was  revived  in 
T.ondon.  wiih  Mmes.  Destinn.  De  Cls- 
'•.f'ros  and  Z-Tpilli,  and  Messrs.  Caruso, 
S.nmmarco.  .Marcou.x  and  Gillbert.  Sure- 
"y  a  strong  cast. 

The  oper  i  met  with  unusal  success  in 
I'.Tiy.  I^ussi;^  Germany,  .Austria  liefore 
Col,  J.  11.  Mapleson  brought  it  to  New 
c  "j'  -rk  in  the  repertoire  of  his  ill-starred 
y  '_^nperial  opera  Company.  "Andrea 
<  Jjcnicr"  was  performed  for  the  first 
li'ue  in  this  oo;mtry  at  the  .Vcadeniy  of 
?I'sic.  New  York,  on  Nov.  13.  ISflH. 
]  Vutiii  look  the  part  of  Chenier.  Tlii 
\  tcMor,  a  Frenchman  who  had  sur 
I  '■Iii<;n.v  in  Itiib  jyid  Ritssia,  with  a  di; 
L  tresstns  tremolo,  .s;;ng  and  acted  with 
u:;'^omi.ion  fervor.  The  pa«t  of  Gerard 
v  as  taken  by  I'ghctto.  an  uncommoni 
P  'od  baritone,  conspicuous  by  his  di  .i - 
u  ntie  a.--  well  as  l.y  I, is  vocal  abillt.x . 
^■<■^^e.  t  anjien  Bonap!ala-Bau,  the  Mad- 
li'i'.ena.  was  by  birth  a  X'enetian.  but  she 
jciiiod  iieiself  a  Spaniard  because 
'her  faniil.v  moved  to  Barcelona  when 
as  a  baby.  Having  studied  in  th.it 
nd  in  Paris,  she  made  her  debut  in 
\  3iilan  in  l.'<90  at  the  age  of  20.  i<lie 
•  "  ssang  in  Milan  for  four  seasons,  anW 
aflenvards  in  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal 
i  ■■iT\il  South  America.  She  had  talent  and 
,  she  was  fat.  Her  performance  of  Alda 
'  Is  still  rememl-'cred  in  this  city.  Her 
.  death  was  reported  some  time  ago.  As 
Madelon,  Mm.c.  SJcalchi,  although  the 
part  is  a  small  one.  made  an  indelible 
impres.sion.     The    conductor    was  Mr. 

ango,  a  young  man.  onl.v  22.  authorita 
(ivc  and  fiery.  The  chorus  weis  an  cn 
.■ellent  one.    The  minor  parts  were  Wf  11 

•  inken.  We  heard  this  performance  and 
are  even  now  excited  by  the  recoUec- 
tion. 

Soon  after^-ards  Col.  .Mapleson  brought 

V  hi.s  comptny  to  the  Boston  Theatre.  A 
memorable  performance  of  "Aida,"  on 
Uie  whole  the  best  we  have  had  In  Bos- 
ton for  25  years,  took  place  on  Nov.  30. 

i'  1896,  with  Mmes.  Bonaplata-Bau  and 
Tarsi,  and  Messrs.  Duro.  De  Anna,  Pinto 
and  Dado,  the  chief  singers.  The  late 
Oreste  Bimbonl  conducted.  On  Dec.  1, 
"Lucia  di  Lammermoor"  was  performed 
with  Mme.  Josephine  Huguet  and 
Messrs.  Randaeclo,  De  Anna  and  Pinto. 

".Vndrea  Chenier"  was  announced  for 
tile  night  of  Dec.  2.    Alas,  the  orchestra 
iilruck.  Col.  Mapleson,  about  8:30  o'clock, 
appeared  before  the  curtain,  irreproach- 
aljlc  in  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  daak 
trousers.    A  man  of  the  world,  ho  car- 
ried his  "silker"  in  his  hand.    He  ad- 
dressecl  the  audience  as  thougli  he  Were 
announcing  the  sudden  death  of  a  dear 
friend  known  to  all.    He  said— and  we 
tee  the    gallant    colonel    now— he  was 
tolerably  well  known  In  Boston.  Every- 
thing behind  the  curtain  was  ready; 
solo  singers  and  chorus  were  dres.sed; 
but  local  musicians  who  had  rehearsed 
with  the  orchestra  demandejl  their  pay 
In  advance,  and  although  Mr.  Eugene 
Tompkins  had  given  them  his  personal 
■guarantee,  they  had  refused  to  play.  He 
v.'ould   either  di.-^miss  the  audience  or 
);crforni  the  work  with  a  piano  accom- 
liftniment.    The  audience  applauded.  (A 
ifnsfr.n    audience    applauds  everythin;-- 
:-.nd  everybody.    If  a  manager  were  i 
aay  from  the  stage  that  the  theatre  o 
concert  hall  were  on  fire  there  would  b. 
■'hearty'    applause.)     In    the  corridor 
I  eve  was  loud  talkin.g.   The  harpist  lett 
seat  and  was  wailing  in  broken  Eng- 
Some  of  the  local  musicians  to 
■m  Col.  Mapleson  had  referred  In  a 
al   manner  appeared  in   search  of 
II-  instrtirnents.     They  were  hissed, 
bii-epishly    they   crawled    beneath  the 
r.^■^•J^\    Mr.  Thomas  J.  Baldwin  appeared 
c    the  stage,  cool,  laconic.     "You  all 
w  me.    I  assure  you  a  i>iano  is  com- 
'    Faint  applause.   The  harpist  took 
seat.    She  was  applauded  stormily. 
iKfran   to  cr.v.     Jlepeated  applause 
ifovted  her.    Mr.  DcAima.  the  bari- 
;  ■  ■  .  her  husband,  walked  to  the  foot- 
-iil.s.     His    arms    were    lifted  mclo- 
rualically.  forming  the  letter  Y.  "I 
am  DeAnna.   No  orchestra.    I  not  speak 
Kriglish.    Everybody  ready.    Xo  orches- 
tra.   I  sing  four  or  five  romanzas.  And 
.  madame    there— mv    poor    wife."  He 
covered  hir  eyes.    ".She  play  a  eoncerto. 
Ton    want?     Xo?    You    want?"  (.^P- 
,V  T'lau.se.)    Other  gestures  of  De.^nna.  In- 
p.'i  r  of  despair,  disgust.    He  left  the 
')h.   glorious   lack  of  sclf-eon- 
The  admirable  baritane^  an 


-  his 

ciiiuii'.m  io  a  lorcipn  aiuiiein  e.    .V  grat^ 
Piano  was  taken  down  the  centre  aiste 
and  hoisted  over  the  orchestra  railing 
threatening    ruin    to    evei'ything  and 
everybody  near  it  aa  It  was  boine  aloft 
The  audience  sat  prepared  for  DeAnna's 
nianzas   and    £he   harpist'.s  concerto. 
L;ain  the  gallant  colonel  addressed  the 
f!>idlence,  saying  that  members  of  the 
,     company  thought   that  a  performance 
with  piano  would  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  composer.    The  audience  would  be 
disml.ssed  Jnd  money  refunded  at  the 
door. 

Rut  on  Saturday  night.  Dec.  B.  1S96 
♦  lie  op-ira   was  given    in   Ihe  Boston 
Theatre.     An  orchestra  had  been  ex- 
teinpori-,:ecl    by    local    musicians  Tha 
chief   singers   were  :\rmes.   Chelia  and 
Dado.  ;\Ir.  Tango  conducted.  The  fourth 
Dado.    Air.  Tanzo  conducted.  The  fourth 
act  of  "The  Huguenots"  was  sung  as  an 
after  piece,  with  Mme.  Harlclee-Darelee 
and  Emlllo  Di  MarchI,  who  then  mfTtle 
•heir   first  appearance  in   Boston  and 
P' Dado  (San  Bris).     The  Transcript 
rc  narked:    "Considering  the  .disadvan- 
'  ^es  attendant  upon  the  gathering  of 
new  orchestra  after  the  di.saster  of 
■  (Inesday  evening  and  the  rearrange. 
'  nt  of  the  original  cast,  it  seems  lit- 
short  of  wonderful  that  the  ,  opera 
lould  have  been  so  well  given 

Col.  .VX.apleson,  Mr.  Tompkins,  Mme 
Bonaplata-Bau,  DI  Anna  are  all  dead 
What  became  of  Durot  and  Ughetto'' 
It  IS  our  mipresslon  that  the  former  is 
no  more.  Di  MarchI  afterwards  visited 
>  Boston  with  the  Metropolitan  Opete 
House  Compsny.  a  hr111t«nt  tenor 
Mapleson's    company    was  stranded 

liere.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J. 
Montgomery  Sears,  the  chorus  and  some 
of  the  principals  were  enabled  to  make 
'heir  way  .home.  Col.  Mapleson  stayed 
r  a  month  or  .so,  ate  his  Christmas 
nner  with  the  large-hearted  Benjamin 
I..  Woolf,  and  was  made  happy  for  the 
time. 


On  March  27.  190S.  ".Vndrea  Chenier" 
was  again  performed  in  New  York^  at 
I  ho  Manhattan  Opera  House,  "as  a  cOm-i, 
pliment  to  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini  and" 
his  wife,  who  as  Sisnora  Eva  Tetrazzlnl 
had  retired  from  the  operatic  stage  af- 
i' r  singing  in  the  opera  three  years 
i!.'o."  This  Eva  Tetrazzini  took  the  part 
f  Desdemona  in  Boston  when  Italo 
ampanini  produced  v"Otello"  at  the 
ilrand  Opera  House  On  April  30,  ms. 
When  her  sister  came  to  Boston  with 
Mr.  Hammerstein's  company  the  two 
were  confounded  by  some.  In  the  per- 
formance at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
In  190S  the  chief  singers  were  Mmes.  Tet- 
razzini-Campanini,  De  Cisneros  and 
Messrs.  Bassi,  Sammarco  and  Crabbe. 

It  is  needless  to  Liy  that  the  librettist 
f   ".>L.ndrea  Chenier."   Luigi  lUlca,  de- 
parted widely  from  history  In  his  treat 
ment  of  the  poet-hero.    That  Chenier 
was  a  gifted  writer  of  classic  ver.se  and 
was  guillotined  is  known  to  all.  The 
ctafty  villain  in  I-o  Fanu's  "Uncle  Silas' 
was  fond  of  |»peatlng  a  couplet  of  th 
l  oet.    The  Chenier  of  history  was  ii|n 
rrisoned  on  the  charge  of  having  give; 
lid  to  a  political  criminal  and  lost  hi; 
head  with  23  others  accused  of  consplr 
!Cy  while  in  prison. 

When  the  opera,  was  revived  In  Lon- 
ion  in  1907  the  Times  was  grateful  for  a 
ibretto  taken  from  anything  so  promis 
ing  as  the  French  revolution.  "Among 
the  more  important  results  (not  men- 
tioned by   Carlyle)   of  that  particula.- 
epoch  in  history  may  be  reckoned  t'lo 
opportunities  given  to  operatic  and  the- 
atrical librettists.    Lay  the  scene  in  th 
bloody  nineties,  call  your  play  'A  R 
mance  of  the  Revolution.'  and  half  th 
incidents  ^'ill  not  i-equire  inventing  a 
all.    The  tenor  by  the  time  the  seconi 
act  has  come  will  find  the  net  closin 
r6und  him;  in  the  third  act  (as  soon  as 
he  has  finished  his  love  duet  with  th 
heroine)  he  will  be  arrested  by  the  bari 
tone,  who  will  immediately  have  a 
vulslon  of  feeling  and  try  to  save  him; 
the  Jury  of  the  revalutlonary  tribuna 
will  not  listen  to  the  baritone,  having 
already  eonsidered  their  verdict  befor 
he  began  to  address  them;  result, 
affecting  duet  between  the  tenor  and  th 
1  erolne  in  the  shape  of  variations  o 
lilt)  theme.  'Addio,  addio,  addlo.'  "  An 
the   I'all  Mall  Gazette  four  year 
irlier  found  that  the  story,  despite  th 
of  historical  and  more  or  less  wel 
own  names,  runs  on  grooves  simila 
I'i  that  of  nearly  all  French  revolution 
sioi  ies;   "The  sudden  elevation  to  power 
of  that  which  had  been  menial,  the  fall 
of  the  aristocracy,  cross-currents  of  lov 
and  duty,  the  altei-nate  wielding  of  pow 
erful  influence  on  the  part  of  one  and 
another  lover,  a  final  self-sacriflce  lead 
ing  to  the  guillotine.    Ever  since  Dick 
ens  wrote  a  'Tale  of  Two  Cities'  Inci 
dents  of  this  kind  have  surely  been  th 
stock  in  trade  of  every  dramatist  wh 
has  handled  the  subject." 

The  story  of  the  opera  may  thus  be 
told: 

At   the  chateau   of  the  Countess  of 
Coign;.-.  Chenier  Is  asked  to  improvise 
about   love.     Refusing,   and   teased  by 
Maddalena,  the  countess's  daughter,  hc| 
angers  the  company  by  a  revolutionary! 
'speech.   .V  mob  of  starving  people  break' 
In  demanding  bread.    Gerard,  dismissed 
^.;/from  the  countess's  service.  Is  thrown! 
■'■V'hout  with  them. 
-"■   Act  II.    Paris.  1794— Chenier  refuses  to 
escape,  and  risks  his  life,  being  In  love 
with   an   unknown   correspondent.  At 
last  ho  consents  to  leave   r.!i  l.<:      i  li. 
Jm^lvnown  wrman  serd.s  :< 


ill!  ni.iXiiig  an  .  ,  ■,  ■jin  i  inor.  - 

.ji-arrt     overheaia     tho     con^.  t  rsation. 

erard  ts  now  in  power  as  a  repfv?Biita- 

ve  of  the  people.  In  love  with  Madda- 
la    he  cannot  find  her,  although  he 

lows  she  is  in  Paris.  The  spy.  now 
KnowinK  all.  is  the  one  to  aid  him. 
.Maddalena.  meets  Gerard  and  confesses 
her  love.  Gerard  appears  and  would 
hear  her  off.  Chenier  fighjs  with  him 
and  4>rard  falls.  Believing  he  i.s 
wounded  unto  death,  he  tells  Chenier  to 
care  for  her. 

^ct  in.  Revolutionary  tribunal— Ger- 
ard, recovered  from  his  wound,  instructs 
the 'spy  to  announce  falsely  the  arrest  of 
\ndrea.  thinking  in  this  way  to  get 
control  of  Maddalena.  who  has  tiBain 
disappeared.  She  pleads  with  Gerard  for 
rhenier's  life,  and  promises  to  abandon 
herself  to  him  If  he  will  spare  her  lover. 
But  Chenier  has  already  been  arrested. 
Gerard,  with  a  change  of  heart,  tells  the 
tribunal  that  the  accusation  was  false, 
but  he  is  not  believed. 

Act  IV.  The  prison— Maddalena,  not 
Deing  able  to  save  Chenier  visits  him  in 
company  with  Gerard.  Wishing  to  die 
with  the  poet,  she  takes  the  place  of  a 
condemned  woman  and  goes  with  her 
lover  to  the  guillotine. 

This  device  recalls  Dumas's  "Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge"  and  Dickens's  "Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  A  London  critic,  speak- 
ing of  "Andrea  Chenier,"  wondered  why 
some  one,  preferably  Puccini,  did  not 
turn  the  latter  novel  into  an  opera. 

In  December,  1914,  performance  of 
'Andrea  Chenier"  was  prohibited  in 
Home, -lest  the  Marseillaise  introduced 
in  the  opera  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
sensitive  Germans  then  in  the  city. 

Giordano  is  known  in  Boston  by  his 
'Madame  Sans-Gene,"  produced  here  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  April  17,  1916,  when 
Mme.  Farrar  took  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine Giovanni  Martinelli  that  of  L,efeb- 
vre'  and  Pasquale  Amato  that  of  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Polacco  conducted.  Giordano's 
"Fedora"  (IS^S)  and  ".Siberia"  (1903)  have 
not  been  performed  here. 


Mascagni's  "Iris,"  also  in  the  reper- 
toire of  the  Boston  National  Opera  Com- 
pany, was  produced  at  Rome  on  Nov. 
22.  1SS8.  The  chief  .singers  were  Mines. 
Darclee  and  Mllane-st.  and  Messrs.  I^e 
Lucia.  4rariison  and  Rubin.  The  produc- 
tion was  a  gorgeous  one.  as  far  as  the 
moilhting  was  concerned.  A  foreign 
journal  said  at  the  time  that  Mr.  De 
Lucia  received  a  sum  equivalent  to  $1.12 
for  each  note  he  sang;  Mme.  Darclee 
was. very  emotional  as  Iicls.  There  was 
a.'  long  row  of  gongs,  and  the  audience 
was  moved  only  by  the  Hymn  to  tlie 
Sun  in  the  first  act.  A  ballad  and  the 
love  duet  in  the  second  act  wer«  re- 
peated. The  Roman  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described  this  first 
night: 

"What  changes  a  few  years  can  make  ! 
'Iris'  is  given  eight  years  after,  in  that 
same  large  Costanzi  Theatre,  where  on 
the  memorable  eventhg  of  May  IT,  1S90, 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  was  represented 
for  the  first  time.  But  what  a  difference  : 
Then  the  theatre  was  half  empty,  non- 
it  overflows,  not  one  seat  lieing  vacant : 
then  only  a  few  scrupulous  .  critic? 
thou.ght  it  their  duty  to  be  present,  now 
the  elite  of  the  city,  and  nobles,  writers, 
ritjcs,  composers  have  come,  not  only 
"om  all  parts  of  Italy,  but  from  abroad  ; 
.hen,  to  attract  people  prices  were  low^- 
,  ered  to  five  shilings  for  the  stalls  and  £1 
for  the  boxes;  now  the  former  cost  about  ' 
£3  and  the  later  £25.  Eight  years  ago 
the  composer,  a  clean  shaven,  nervous 
young  man,  totally  unknown,  stood  in  i 
the  wings,  alone,  pale  as  death,  nit  I 
thinking  so  much  of  glory  as  of  what 
depended  on  his  gaining  the  prize — wife, 
child,  home.  These  hung  on  a  thread. 
The  overture  began,  people  turned,  I 
slightly  startled  toward  the  stage ;  at- 
tention became  fixed,  changing  rapidly 
from  pleasure  to  enthusiasm,  to  rapture,  i 
to  an  ovation  seldom  seen  in  a  R6man 
theatre.  That  night  Mascagiii  leaped 
Info  fame  at  one  bound.  "today  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  musical  world  are 
centred  on  the  maestro,  for  he  himself 
tm  the  midst  of  ore  of  the  imiat  brilllnnt 
and^  select  ox  asscmbliesj  in  the  chai; . 

of  conductor    radiant  as  on  a  throne, 

leatJs  the  orchestra." 
Ma.scheroni  had  been  chosen  as  con- 

wi«ht^'  °l  ""-^  performance.  Mascagni. 

wishmg  to  give  him  a  free  hand,  left 
^Trt  V     '•f;>'-"^^d  only  for  the  last  re- „ 

Znt        Ar      u""   "•"'ening   to   one,  he,.' 
■  nt  to  Ma.scheioni  and  said:   "I  ani 

ery  .sorry,  but  you  have  already  mis- i 
his  hft'^ferT^r^'^  "  ^I--'^-oni  took  '- 
.kicterl  .h"!  ■   ^■■■^^'•^"Pon  Mascagni  con-: 
;.ortn.ance""""""^  '"'""'"^'^  ^''^  | 

>;st  performance  in  Boston  was  ' 
old  Music  Hall,  where  Loew's 
,1  now  ."tands,  on  Nov.   1  190< 
I>!n  :  IrTZ"^  ""'"^•"'^   '^^^  Blind  One'; 
etfc'  .    1.      J.'*':""''  "■''^'  ^I^i-'a  Far: 
•Ivfcr^  '^l^^;.  Schiavazzi;  Kyoto 

vitho    Bellatti;    a   Geisha,    Dora  de 
.     Ma.scagTn  conducted.   The  per- 
did  not  begin  until  0  p  M 

.  i'lWthrt'''l  P^""aded 
J  u.    oelief  that  ■\mericans  wi.shed  an 
•nerat.c  performance  to  begin  promptlv 
,rhe     '    K  reasonable  hour, 

irhe  n,  >n,bers  of  the  orchestra  were  in  a 
igh  ...;,.e  of  excitement  over  the  ques 
•"n  Of   payment.     Furthermore  ?ho,; 
.  b-^rn  an  election  that  day.  Miss 
oti  v  as  a  young  and  charming  an! 

'  -  onsteady  voice.  Afte? 
sained  a  refutation  a.. 


I        •  .J  J  ■  "i.'i  tii;     .-^ma"':!-.  .Sohia HXZ' 

screamed.  When  ho  did  not  scream  he 
bleated.  Mr.  Navarrinl  was  an  excel- 
lent actor  and  the  best  singer  on  the  . 
stage.  Mr.  Bellatfi  had  talent  as  a  com- 
edian. Neither  Chorus  nor  orchestra 
was  efficient.  j 
On  Nov.  3  the  company  had  performed 

■Zanetto"  (fir.-jt  time  here)  and  "Caval- 
leria Rusticana."  in  which  Mme.  Blan- 
chini-Cappelli  gave  a  remarkable  inter- 
pretation of  Santuzza.  Mascagni  did 
wonders  with  the  orchestra.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  his  choice  of  tempi, 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  slower 
than  those  to  which  we  had  been  ac-  ; 
customed. 

On  Nov.   5  there  was  a  concert  in 
the  afternoon.    "William  Ratcliff"  was 
announced  for  the  evening,  but  the  or- 
chestra refused  to  play.    About  9  P.  51. 
the  audience  was.  dismissed  with  the  ] 
statement  that  money  would  be  refund-  . 
ed  at  the  door.    The  non-performance  j 
was  a  severe  disappointment,  especially 
to  many  who  were  dead-heads.     Con-  j 
certs  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  later 
in  the  month,  when  Mascagni  showed  { 
marked  ability  as    a    symphonic  con-  j 
ductor.  I 

"Iri.s  "  was  performed  by  the  Metro-  \ 
politan    Opera  .Company,  Mr.  Conried 
conductor,   in   the   Boston   Theatre  on 
April  6.  190S.   The  Blind  One.  Mr.  Muehl- 
mann;  Iris,  Jlme.  Emma  Eames;  Osaka, 
Mr.  Caruso;  Kvoto,  Mr.  Scotti;  a  Geisha.  I 
Miss  Rita  Fornia.   Rodolfo  Ferrari,  con-  j 
ducted.  j 

Mascagni  himself  said  of  "Iris":    ''In  | 
writing  this  opera  I  had  always  in  mind  j 
the  prin.Mple  that  it  should  be  judged 
not  by  the  drama  but  by  the  music,  for  • 
music  should  not  be  a  dry  comment  on  I 
the  drama :  it  should  be  the  drama  it-  i 
self,  the  story  in  its  inexorable  develop-  | 
ment.    In  'Iris'  I  wished  to  reinvigorate 
the  melodramatic  opera,  to  maintain  the  | 
equilibrium  between  the  voices  and  the  j 
orchestra.    There  is  much  music  in  this  I 
opera.  I  have  not  contented  myself  wi'th 
two  or  three  Ideas  turned  round  everv- 
way.  repeated,  reproduced  and  enriched, 
for  you  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
these  ideas  are  always  the  same.  In- 
stead of    this,   I    have  searched  after 
melody,  and  searched  is  the  word,  for  If 
I  do  not  feel  the  inspiration  suddenly.  I 
wait  for  it  to  come.    The  tenor  serenade 
in  tho  first  act  came  instantly  and  to 
my  great  surprise.     I  used  it  without 
the  change  of  a  note.    1  wish,  first  of 
all,  to  be  sincere  in  my  music.    I  should 
like  'Iris'  to  be  judged  as  a  work  of  art. 
conceived  serenely,  written  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  standards,  with  ideas 
that  Iiave  germinated  in  myown  fancy." 

And  yet  at  one  of  the  rehearsals  of 
"Iris"  Mascagni  tiirned  to  a  friend  and 
said  "with  emotion":  "I  am  ready  to 
renounce  all  my  works  with  the  ex- 
ception of  'William  Ratcliff.'  which  will 
never  be  popular;  but  if  anything  of 
mine  lives  in  music  it  will  be  some 
scen«  from  'Ratcliff'."  Extracts  from 
"Ratcliff  "  were  performed  here  In  Mas- 
cagni's concerts.  Even  in  concert  form 
Doushis's  dfscription  of  London  as  sung 
by  Mr.  Bf^llatti  made  a  deep  impression. 

Ala-s  for  Mascagni!  His  sojourn  in  this 
country  was  full  of  trouble.  He  did  not 
understand  our  ways;  we  could  not  ac- 
commodate our.selves  to  his.  He  was 
nagged  and  pestered  by  the  managers; 
also  by  his  w"ife,  of  whom  he  stood  in 
superstitious  awe,  for  she  to  him  was  as 
a  mascotte.  There  w-ere  pecuniar?-  com- 
plications. More  than  once  there  was 
talk  of  a  dungeon  cell.  No  doubt  he 
was  a  difficult  man  l^o  manage;  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  was  miserably 
mismanaged. 


oto  and  the  BU'nd^ne.  ai 
heard  Their  selfish  passions  in  one  day 
tore  her  from  her  home  and  ruined  her. 
.She  asks  of  this  world  and  heaven, 
"Why?""  The  sun  is  rising  and  the  tor- 
turing thoughts  pass  with  the  darkness 
and  the  mist.  "'The  dark  cha.sm  and 
the  frowning  cliffs  slowly  disappear,  and 
in  their  place  Iris  sees  a  wonderful  coun- 
try of  flowers  and  beauty — Paradise,  iat 
last!  All  sense  of  pain  and  suffering 
leaves  her,  and  so,  as  the  splendid  sun 
rises  above  the  beautiful  mountain  and 
sheds  its  warming  rays  over  the  smiling 
country  that  surrounds  her,  her  pure 
soul  passes  away,  and  the  poor  body 
falls  among  the  flowers." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

"Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd."' 
\  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Delamaine's  in- 
structive treatise  in  Sunday'-^  Herald 
spurs  curiosity  a.s  to  the  exact  color  of 
t-he  "Macbeth"  f  'in».  May  w'e  be  en- 
lightened? A  VISITOR  TO  BOSTON. 
Dec.  20. 


"The  Odd  Man  Out,"  by  HaroW  Brig-  ■ 
house,    author    of    "Hobson's  Choice, 
which  the  Jewett  Players  will  produce 
at  the  Copley  Theatre  tomoilow,  was 
brought  out  at   the  Royalty   Theatre,  - 
London,    on  April   16.    1312.     The  per- 
formances were  matinees  twice  in  the  ; 
week.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  then  de-  ' 
scribed  the  play:  "As  neat  a  piece  of  " 
work  as  we  have  seen  for  a  good  while,  , 
not  altogether  new  in  its  materials,  per- 
haps, but  decidedly  new-  and  adroit  in 
its  handling  of  them.    It  is  a  comedy 
which  runs  closely  along  the  borders  of 
the  farcical;  it  almost  seems  to  cross  it 
when  we  see  a  middle-aged  woman  of 
strict  *  principles  in  possession   of  two 
husbands,    and    oscillating,    not  only 
morally  but  physically,  betn-een  th«m. 
But  true  farce  is  incompatible  with  the 
strong  vein  of  intellectual  combative- 
ness  excited  by  the  action  of  the  story, 
and  there  is  almost  a  moral  relish  to 
the     exuberance     of     its  iconoclastic 
humor."     Another  critic  characterized 
the  play  as  "a  cross  between  the  'new 
gospel'  "type  of  play  and  commonplace, 
old-fashioned,  pretty  comedy."  A  breezy 
husband,    thought   to   be   dead,  comes 
back  to  find  his  wife  married  again  to 


a  dull,  preaching  fellow,  while  hi? 
daughter  is  about  to  be  forced  into  mar- 
riage with  a  nincompoop.  The  Enoc:i 
Arden  stays  and  sets  things  right. 


Notes  About 
the  Stage, 


"Iris"'  has  been  charact.erized  as  a 
realistic  opera;  also  as  a  symbolical  one. 
One  scene  is  certainly  realistic.  The 
la.st  act  is  certainly  symbolical,  though 
many  have  asked  "of  what?" 

Act  I.  Iris,  a  Japanese  maiden,  lives 
with  her  father,  the  Blind  One.  It  is 
early  morning.  There  is  a  chorus  to  the 
God  of  Morn  and  gongs  galore  are 
sounded  in  his  praise.  Iris  in  the  gar- 
i  den  tells  her 'father  a  dream.  The  "bril- 
liant ,ind  worldly"  Osaka,  a  gross  sen- 
sualist, sees  her  and  falls  madly  in  love 
with  her.  Young  girls  pass  on  their  w-ay 
to  wash  in  the  stream,  and  as  they  pass 
they  sing.  Osaka  returns  with  his  com- 
panion Kyoto,  a  Sir  Pandarus.  They  are 
disguised  as  strolling  players,  carrying 
a  marionette  theatre.  Three  masked 
women,  Beaul\-,  Death  and  the  Vampire, 
accompany  them.  Iris,  eager  to  see  the 
show,  leaves  heK,  father  and  is  borne 
away.  Tlie  Blind  One  misses  his  daugh- 
ter. A  note  is  found  by  his  side,  in- 
forming him  that  she  has  been  taken  to 
the  famous  place  where  women  caged 
Are  exposed  to  public  view. 

Act.  II.  Iris  is  "in  the  midst  of  lux- 
ury asd  vice."  but,  innocent,  does  not  un- 
derstand in  any  way  her  plight.  Osaka' 
kisses  her.  She  weeps  and  wishes  to  see 
her  garden  again.  Osaka,  not  prepared 
for  this  behavior,  is  bort^rl.  He  orders 
Kj  oto  to  take  b'^r  home.  I-Cyolo  disobeys 

him  and  shows  her  at  a  -window  to  the 
crowd  outside.  Among  the  lookers-on  is 
Osaka,  who,  hearing  the  admiring  com- 
ments of  the  gapers,  feels  a  revival  of 
his  old  passion.  As  he  goes  near  to  her, 
Iris  hears  her  fathei''.s  voice  calling  out 
her  name  with  curses.  She  runs  towards 
him.  He  strikes  her  ;  he  throws  mud  on 
her.  Then  she  knows  where  she  is,  what 
it  all  means,  and  rushing  to  a  raised 
balcony  she  throws  hersSf  down. 

Act  HI.  Iris  lies  dying  at  the  bottom  1 
of  the  sewer  behind  the  Yashiwara.  She  ! 
is  tormented  by  fearful  thoUghts  and  ! 


Ima.ges.  The  voices  of  the  three  egoists. 


Of  a  -so- 
prano's "su- 
perb recital" 

Music  and  Musicians  theiowacity 

Press  wrote:  "The  audience  pro- 
nounced every  number  the  synonym 
of  the  charming  carolling  of  a  perfect- 
throated  songstress  of  the  leavy  glades 
and  swaying  treetops."  Kven  a  bad 
singer,  one  might  imagine,  would  hardly 
deserve  such  a  long  sentence. — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

George  Grossmlth  and  Edward  Lau- 
rillard  will  produce  "Under  Cover"  at 
the  Sti-and  Theatre,  London,  on  Jan.  17, 
with  Matheson  Lang  in  the  leading  part. 

An  "All-.4merican"  matinee  took  place 
at  the  Palace,  London,  on  Dec.  8,  for 
the  auxiliary  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  in  charge  of 
tlie  "Concerts  at  the  Front."  The  sale 
of  seats  amounted  .to  $11,250.  There 
were  tableaux  illustrative  of  pictures  by 
Sargent,  Whistler  and  otliers.  Mrs.  Les- 
lie Carter  and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
took  part  in  the  entertainment,  also  the 
"Celebrated  Mastodonic  Jlarvellous 
Minstrels,"  with  R.  G.  Knowles  and 
Robert  Leonard  as  bones,  Augnistus 
Vorke  as  tambourine  and  Paul  .Arthur 
as  interlocutor." 

Thomas  Hardy's  elaborated  and  im- 
proved version  of  'nis  "Dynasts"  was 
perfoi-med  at  Dorchester,  Eng.,  on  Dec. 
6,  in  aid  of  local  Red  Cross  societies. 

A  cockney  war  play,  "London  Pride," 
by  Gladys  Unger  and  A.  Neil  Lyons, 
was  produced  at  Wyndham's,  London, 
Dec.  6.  ".A  war  play  of  the  more  com- 
fortable sort,  that  is.  without  Germans 
or  spies,  and,  parenthetically,  a  coster 
play  about  pearlies  and  donahs  and 
donkey  carts  (though  donahs  are  never 
mentioned— perhaps  the  name  is  obso- 
Icte-and  costermongers  are  apparently 
known  inter  se  as  fruit  merchants)." 

Paris  theatres  will  only  be  allowed  to 
open  on  two  days  a  week  after  Jan.  15. 
telegraphs  the  Paris  correspondent  nf 
the  Daily  Express.  Efforts  to  •  mi.i;! 
the  consumption  of  ga.s  by  private  !i  i  - 
holders  will  also  bo  adopted,  and  li  is 
also  said  in  welKlnformed  political  >  h- 
cles  that  the  government  will  take  steps 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  tho  civilian 
population  on  war  work. 

Florent  Schmitt'on  Dec.  7  playe.l  in 
London  the  piano  part  of  his  "w. 
ful  quintet  for  piano  and  strings, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  exampi'  ji 
modern  chamber  music." 

.V  new  opera.  "Savitri,"  by  Gustav  von 
Hoist,  was  produced  by  the  London 
school  of. opera,  on  Dec.  5.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  described  it  as  follows:  "This 
is  an  opera  da  cameta— there  are  bu( 
three  characters  and  the  orchestra  con- 
sists of  two  string  quartets,  a  double 
bass,  two  flutes.  Englis'a  lioin.  and  hid- 
den choir  of  female  voic<  s.  Briefly,  the 
-story  is  this:  Savitri  hears  tlie  voice  of 
Death  announcing  that  he  comes  to 
claim  her  husband,  Satyavan.  The  lat- 
ter,  arriving  at  home  after  Iiis  da.\  s 


work,  notices  her  aistress.  the  cause  of 
which  she  explains.    He  replies  that  the  , 
comer  is  Maya,  'illu.sion.  dreams,  phan<- 1» 
loms.'    But  she  is  not  convinced,    anij  ^ 
Satyavan  falls  insensibl*-  at  the  appro^li 
I  of  Death.    Savitri  tries  to  protect  rSei 
I  luisband,  and  Death  offers  her  a  boon  o'ri 
'  eondition  that  she  asks  nothing  for  Kaj 
ty;)van.    She  then  asks  for  life  in  Jits 
fulness.    Death  grants  the  boon,  wli'ige- 
'.  lipon  Savitri  urges  that  full  life  is  ini- 
i  I'ossible   to  her  without    husband  and 
■  children—that,  whereas  she  must  enter 
Death's  portal  alone  and  desolate,  the 
i  gate  of  Life  can  only  be  opened  by  Sa- 
!  tya^-an.    Death  yields  to  her.  S.-*5'avan 
!  revives  and  relates  a  dream  of  Maya,  to 
I  which  Savitri  replies  that  a  Holy  One 
!  has  visited  and  blessed  her.  Satyavan 
i  realizes  that  Savitri's  love  Js  the  only 
I  reality  in  life,  and  she  retorts  that  for 
[  her  life  is  made  real  only  by  him.  They 
go   out.   and    Death   sings    that  'even 
Death  is  Maya,"  and  the  curtain  falls  as 
Savitri  sing.s  to  her  husband  a  song  of 
'  supreme  consolation."  The  music  is  said 
to  be  charming.    "It  is  not  cast  in  the 
lyric  mould  which   the  ge'i-ieral  public 
loves,  and  very  likely  onl.v  the  cultivat- 
ed few  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
declamatory  vocal  passages,  with  their 
appropriate  and  very  difficult  oriental 
inflections,  w-hich  are  allotted  to  the  pro- 
tagonists.   But  many  of  these  passages 
are  Intensely  poignant,  and   from  the 
tiny  orchestra,   re-enforced   by  female 
voices   uttering   only     sounds  without 
words,  tlie  composer  obtains  many  beau- 
tiful and— in  moments  of  emotional  cli- 
max—some exceedingly  thrilling  effects." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  De.  .  9  thus 
disposed  of  a  newcomer:  "That  M. 
Strockoff  should  have  announced  Cesar 
Franck's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin 
as  if  it  w-ere  a  fiddle  solo,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  some  modest  gentleman  'at 

ithe  piano'  is  tJie  measure  of  the  man— 
and  of  Ills    performance.      True,  the 
pianist.  M.  .Simon,  did  his  best  to  rectify 
.  this   misstatement   of   their  respifctive 
'  positions  by  making  his  part  as  loud 
as  he  could,  but  in  the  end  it  remained 
a  wholly   inartistic  interpretation.  JI. 
Strockoff  belongs  to  those  play<»rs  whose 
love  is  not  of  nv  sj.    i  nt  of  effect.  '.Vlake 
an  effect— decern  Iv  if    r.u  can,  but  make 
it,"   is   their    law.''     JIme.   d'  .Alvarez, 
"who,""  as  the  same  critic  .«aid,  "belon.gs 
to  the  aristqpracy  pf  song,"  saved  the; 
concert  for  him.               '  ' 
By  a  curious  and  pathetic  coincidence  1 
a  letter  was  received  in  London  from ) 
the  late  Dr.  Ri'  htf-r  on  the  ver.v  day  of  | 
his  death.    In  it  he  s:. .\-s;  "Give  my  love  j 
to  my  friends  and  all  the  artists  who  i 
worked  with  me  when  you  meet  them. 
They  are  with  me  in  my  waking  hours 
and  in  my  dreams,  and  my  thoughts  of 
them  are  always  good  and  pleasurable. 
With  thankfulness  I  think  of  the  hours 
I  spent  w  ith  them. ,  They  w-ere  the  hap- 
piest of  my  artistic' life."  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  "act"  for 
which  men  now  cover  Richter's  name 
with  obloquy-  exists  only  in  the  imagina- 
1  *'0'-i.    Now  let  him  rest  in'  peace!  — l.on- 
Cou  Daily  TelcSraph.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  committee  of  tiie 
'  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society-  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1915,  "decided  to  take  no  action 
for  the  removal  of  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
'  Richter,  which  hangs  In  the  hall,  and 
'i  which  was  found  with  the  face  turned 
I  to  the  wall." 

i Robert  Parker,  who  sang  here  first  in 
.Mr.  Savage's  English  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pan.v,    took   this   month    the   parts  of 
Araonasro  and  Kurvenal  at  the  Aldwych 
Theatre,  London. 
1     The    composer,    who    chooses    to  be 
j  known  a,s  Poldowski,  has  composed  an  | 
j  opera  in  three  acts,  with  a  libretto  taken 
1  from    Andreiv's   "Silence,"    with  music 
\  that  has  been  brought  as  near  human 
speech  as  possible.    She  is  disturbed  be- 
cause she  finds  that  Dargomijsky  in  his 
■"Stone  Guest"  did  this  before  her.'  She 
luined  Maeterlinck's  ".Madlne  and  Palo- 
mide"  into  an  opera  "before  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande"  was  produced,  and  she  with- 
niew    it    because   her   ."method,  atmos- 
phere, etc.,'"  might  h:iv3  brought  accusa- 
tions of  plagiarism. 

The  London  Times  thus  gently  chast- 
ened a  pianist:  "Dvorak's  pianoforte 
quintet  in  A  went  well,  I>ut  without  life, 
and  Solomon,  who  was  at  the  piano,  is 
learning  to  play  in  tirtie,  though  we  do 
not  yet  hear  anything  distinctive  from 
;he  left  hand." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  praised 
Miss  Muriel  Foster,  who  on  Dec.  4 
"emerged  for  once  from  private  life" 
for  paying  attention  to  "the  native  pro- 
duct in  .song."  Sir  Hubert  Parry's  "Ar- 
mida's  Garden"'  and  Rutland  Boughton's 
"most  iniprcssh-e  setting  of  Ed%vard 
t7arpenter"s  tremendous  poem  of  'The 
Dead  Christ'  "  were  features  of  the  pro- 
ram. 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  played  again  to  an 
'enormous""  audience  in  London  on  Dec. 
2.  His  program  as  announced  consumed 
nearly  two  hours.  Then  the  "unofficial 
part"  began.  '"It  was."  the  London 
Times  said,  "as  if  a  poet  had  taken  us 
into  his  library,  and  was  reading 
to  us.  one  after  another,  bits  but  of 
his  'dear  and  dumpy  twelves.'  This 
procedure  is  unusual  enough  to  be 
dubbed  with  a  short  word  which  for 
robust  minds  covers  everything  from  un- 
conventional to  bizarre.  If  it  is-madness, 
we  could  wish  that  M.  de  Pachmann 
would  bite  some  other  pianist  who  could 
be  named.  .  .  .  -What  fills  the  hall 
and  holds  it  is  the  certainty  that  the 
limits  of  true  pianoforte  tone  will  never 
be  exceeded,  the  entire  absence  of  -the 
-  .  /♦ 
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■I  III  of  wovCn  tinrps  Stiii  of  wnvlns 
l.-i"  which  S)n>e  players  affect,  th* 
iinKir-work  «h)fh  never  falls  at  a  prists 
nnd  uliKli  tiuilp-s  ii  new  thlnj;  of  tho 
slniplcst  bli  of  irtelody.  and  the  person- 
^  whii-h  lies  behind  these." 
Iio  Pall  Mall  Oaxette  found  "some- 
leisurely  and  comfortable"  ahout 
Victor  Benhaiii,  ns  he  sat  at  the  , 
:!0.  "not  on  .the  traditional  stool  that  i 
•  )  often  one  of  repentance,  l^iit  on  a  ; 
r  with  11  buik   to  It,  of  whirh  he 
s    ndxnntaRe."     The    critic  ntldert:! 
lli.s  playlMK  t-'!  not  Blwa>.<<  of  the  best.  , 
but  this  altitude  of  his  often  gives  It  an 
•U-    of   i-onHdentinl  comnmnlcallvencfs.s 
■  has  Its  advantages.   He  pl.iys  ns  a 
lid.  and  to  a  friend  much  Is  forgiven 
i.;it  i.s  resented  in  an  artist  on  a  plat- 
form."   -Mr.  Benh.im  pl.iyed  the  "Wald- 
steni" 'sonata,  some  of  it  not  cleanly. 
But  his  "dlsarmlnK  ali-  templed  you  to 
believe  that  he  had  ju.st  discovered  It 
ui'l  come,  fuy  of  enthusiasm,  to  Invite 
1-  admiration  of  his   'llnd.'  Where 
'thoven  Is  concerned  we  prefer,  after 
■  i:.  the  graViS  manner.  "   Wo  remember 
Mr.  Benham.    It  was  over  20  years  ago 
that   he   put   on   his  program  here  a 
•  nala  by  Salnt-Saens."    Now  Saint- 
-  'MIS  never  published  a  sonata  for  the 
i  .  uio.    What  did    Mr.    Benham  play? 
■■-Vnything  that  came  out,"  as  the  bas- 
soon player  said  in  the  minstrel  show? 

The  Music  Club  of  London  has  given 
to  Eugene  Ysaye  a  "magnificent  pipe 
of  briar,  silver,  and  amber— of  a  grace 
to  suit  the  recipient's  art  and  of  a  size 
to  suit  his  stature." 

Sir  Hubert  Parry's  setting  of  the  Poet 
Laureate's  "Chivalry  at  Sea,"  a  tribute 
to  tho  memory  of  Lt.  Charles  Fisher, 
was  performed  by  the  Bach  choir,  Lon- 
don. Dec.  12.  "Poets  and  musicians  have 
many  ways  of  ra.sting  flowers  into  a 
grave,  from  the  solemn,  reticent  manner 
to  that»  which  is  rightly  unashamed  of 
the  emotion  it  betrays.  Sir  Hubert  pre- 
fers the  former,  and  has  not  merely  cast 
flowers,  but  carved  a  monument  worthy 
of  its  su'oject.  Yet  he  has  not  expresses! 
that  which  we  feel  In  this  matter.  The 
thought  of  those  men  who  died  bravely 
at  their  post  arouses  in  us  a  warmer 
feeling  than  is  portrayed  in  such  music.  " 


MME.  GADSKI  AND  EDDY 
BROWN  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Mme.  Johanna  Gadski,  soprano,  and 
Eddy  Brown,  violinist,  appeared  at 
Symphony    HaJl    yesterday  afternoon. 

Ftancls  M'oore  vraa  the  aooompanlst. 

Mme.  Gadski,  a  rellablo  ajid  well 
schooled  singer,  sang  songs  by  Schu- 
mann. Franz.  Brahms.  Schubert.  Cad- 
man.  Tocpke,  Henschel  and  others  in  a 
conventional  manner.  On  certain  oc- 
casions, as  in  "Erlkoenlg,"  there  was  a 
chance  for  dramatic  contrasts,  and  these 
opportunities  were  used  by  her  with  the 
effectiveness  which  is  second  nature  to 
the  artist  who  has  had  long  experience 
on  the  operatic  staga.  With  Mr.  Brown, 
she  sang  Gounod's  "Ave  Jlana. 

Mr  Brown,  an  excellent  violinist, 
pleased  by  the  beauty  of  his  tone,  his 
smooth  technic  and  the  sincere  and 
youthful  fervor  of  his  performance.  An 
audience,  of  fnir  size  .showed  apprecia- 
tion Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  con- 
cert will  b©  given  by  Mr.  Kreislcr. 

Boston  National  Company  Sings 
Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPKRA  HOrSE-Bo.=ton  Na- 
tional Opera  Company.  Max  Rabinoff, 
director."  Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier." 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

\ni1rea   Chenier  Mr.  Zenatello 

ierard  Mr.  Baklanoft 

MadfUne  Mroe.  Vtllani 

Berel  Mme.  Kollis 

.»  '"omtesse  _  Mme.  Peralta 

"fartolon  .Mme.  Winlctskaja 

^oU'-h'»r  Mr.  I.azzari 

'I  Romanzlero  Mr.  Aiuinian 

.'^ansf  ulotte.  _  Mr.  Ananian 

rouqui»r  Mr.  Pulltl 

I  n  Inrrcdible  Mr.  PulitI 

'.'.Abate  Poete  Mr.  BosraocI 

Pchmld    Mr.  Ramo 

It  might  be  reasonably  bupposed  that 
the  announcement  of  an  unfamiliar 
opera — for  "Andrea  Chenier"  .  had  been 
performed  here  only  once,  and  twenty 
>  r-i<;  JO — and  the  return  of  Jlessrs. 
ZTiitr!  and  Baklanoff  in  a  company 
tiiii  f.;.  1-  excellent  performances  last 
season  would  have  filled  the  opera' 
^louse.  Perhaps  the  "many  that  are 
thirsting  for  ipera  "  were  celebrating  a 
belated  New  '^"car's  nlghL  Perhaps  oth- 
er? were  tmwiiling  to  risk  disappoint- 
ment by  liearing  ;in  opera  iie>v  to  them. 

The  performance  last  night  deserved 
a  crrf^Nded  hnuse.  The  company  de- 
een-ed  a  better  opera. 

For  althougli     there    are  some  fine 
pages  in  ".Andrea  (Thenicr,"  the  music 
as  a  whole  falls   between  two  stools:' 
it  is  neitlier  inipi-essively  dramatic  nor 
enjolional'.y  lyrical.   The  first  act  i.s  by  i 
far   the   best   of   the   four,    containing  1 
the  dramatic  monologue  of  Gerard,   a  | 
charming  little  chorus,  light  and  grace-  i 
ful  measures  for  conversational  scenes, 
And  the  da:n-p   ri  i^^i  '  i-.  •  :  ■  ■  vi-  -i   r  a 


ti: 

h  ., 

this  il',  t.  li.cre  IS  ;l  flinnlaneit.\  liial  l.s 
too  often  lacking  elsewhere:  there  is, 
dran'atic  continuity;  iheic  is  ii  firm  grip 
on  the  Rul>.iect.  But  oven  in  Ihi-i  a-  I 
the  composer  falls  in  finding  the  suit-, 
able  musi  -  for  Chenier'a  revolutionary | 
tirade. 

In    tlie    second    act    th»-  noteworthy, 
pages  are  tho*e  of  the  orcheatr.il  meas- 
ures   ns    rveiiinc;    comes    on    iind  the[ 
»lr«et  lant.'rns  are  lighted.    It  is  plainj 
that    Puccini   had   this  music   in  inindi 
when   he  conceived  Jiis  introduction  to 
the  thlid  act  of  "Toscu."   The  mood*  is 
the  same,  though  Puccini  greatly  ex- 1 
tended  It.    .\n<l  In  this  opera  are  many  f 
passages  that  remind  one  of  mu-slc  in- 
vented    by     Puccini     after  "Andrea 
Chenier"  had  been  produced.   In  this  act 
the  love  music  is  without  tenderness 
or  passion;  perfunctor.v.  labored;  always 
the  promise  of  something  that  does  not 
come.  . 

The  third  act  is  of  a  more  dramatic 
natme,  dramatic  chiefly  In  the  handling 
of  the  crowd  and  in  the  mother's  song 
n.i^he  glv?s  over  her  young  son  to  the 
iiriny.    Giordano  in  other  scenes  show.'! 
a   curious    skill   in   writing   music    for  [ 
crowds  in  jiction.  But  how  he  falls  when  { 
he  should  triumph!   The  scene  in  whi(h 
Gerald   debates   with    himself   whether  - 
he  should   allow   his   rival    to   be   dc-  j 
Bounced  was  endurable  last  night  only 
by  rea.son  of  Mr.  Baklanoff's  virile  voic.-. 
rhetorical  skill  and  dramatic  imperson-  I 
ation.    Nor  in  the  long  scene  between  ji 
Gerard  and  Jfadellne  Is  there  genuine'! 
expression  in  the  music,  any  more  than  j 
In  the  long  dr;nvTi-out  "Addio"  of  the; 
final  act.     The  one  emotional  page  in 
the  duet  between  Gerard  and  Madeline 
Is  jiot  for  the  gingers;   it  is  a  'cello 
solo. 

A  singular  oj>cra.  one  that  might  and 
should  have  been  better..  There  are 
delightful  bits  in  the  lighter  vein,  a.'* 
the  music  for  tlie  spy  in  the  third  act. 
The  music  as  a  whole  is  scrappy.  Hero 
are  bits  of  passion;  there  are  eloquent 
measures;  but  Ihcy  ai;e  scanty,  frag- 
mentary, episodic,  at  times  almost  ex- 
perimental. In  the  scenes  that  should 
be  great,  Giordano's  invention  is  weak- 
est 

The  performance  was  In  every  way 
excellent.     Mr.   Zenatello  sang  with  a 
fervor  and   an   authority   that  a(rnost 
persuaded  the  hearers  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  music.    Mr.  Zenatello  is  \ 
remembered  here  by  many  noteworthy  i 
Impersonations.    That  of  Chenier  must  ' 
now  be  added   to  the  Hut.     We  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Baklanoff.    His  charac- 
terization of  Gerard  Is  a  striking  one;  ' 
thoughtfully   planned,    consistent,  con- 
vincing.   Mme.  A'illani  drew  finely  the 
distinction  between  the  gay  and  careless  ' 
daughter  of  the  Countess  and  the  grief-  I 
stricken  woman  of  the  later  acts.  The 
pity  of  it  was  that  the  composer  had  j 
not  provided  her  with  more  expressive 
music.      What    expression    there    was  i 
crossed  the  footlights  in  spite  of  Gior-  1 
dano's  laborious  attempts.    Th'e  smal-  ' 
ler  parts  were  well   taken,  especially  ; 
those  of  Bou(;her  by  Mr.  Lazzarl,  Ma-  | 
dellon  by  Mme.  Winleskaja,  the  spy  and 
the  gate-keeper. 

The  chorus,  a  remarkably  well  trained 
one  with  fresh  voices,  had  much  to  do 
and  did  it  well.  Mr.  Moranzoni  gave  a 
vivid  reading  of  the  score,  conducting 
with  spirit  and  with  a  fine  sense  of 
nuances.  The  stage  management  called 
for  warm  praise.  ' 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Madama 
ButtTflv,"  with  Mmes.  Tamakl  Miura 
and  Lcveronl,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Marr, 
the  chief  singers.  M.  Gnjerrierl  will 
conduct. 


As  tke  World  Wags 


\v111"Tki\>'  closet  inviolate,   and  be 

sole  empress  of  my  teatable,  which  you 
must  nev^r  presume  to  approach  with- 
out first  asking  leave."    To  this  Mira- 
bel replies:     "To  the  doniinton  of  the 
teatable  I  submit— but  with  proviso  that 
you  exceed  not  in  your  province,  but 
restrain  yourself  to  native  and  simple 
teatable  drinks,  as  tea.  chocolate  and 
coffee;  as  likewise  to  genuine  and  aii- 
,  thorized  teatable  talk— such  as  mending 
7  of  feishlons,  spoiling  reputations,  ralN 
•  Ing  at  absent  friends  and  so  forth." — Ed. 


Peter  .'^li  i  ley. 


The  Amenities. 

Tiro  London  Dally  Chronicle  of  Dec. 
14  published  thjs  amiable  paragraph:  j 

The  Kaiser's  penchant  for  dragging  In 
the  name  of  the  Deity  on  even"  posslMe ) 
occasion,  and"  his  character  In  general, 
ore  •xcellently  foreshadowed  In  two 
verses  extracted  'from  "The  Masque  of 
Life,"  published  in  1855.  They  run  as' 
follows : 

Here's  a  thing  that's  half  a  saint, 

'Half  a  soldier,  all  n  monarch. 
Weighing  down  a  people's  life. 
Yet  a  most  embodied  Anarch. 

Like  a  bloodhound,  lean  and  florcs. 
He  gnaws  Europe;  yet  hl«  curahlp 

Talks  of  God  In  every  act. 

And  blasphemes  Him  by  such  woranlp. 

Boatonlans's  Manners. 

As  the  "World  Wags:   Can't  you  teach 
Bostonians  that  the  man  who  opens  a 
door  to  come  out  opens  it  for  himself 
and  not  for  the  Incomer  who  happens  to 
be  a  second  later  at  the  outside  knob? 
I  employ  several  forms  to  enforce  this 
lesson:  one  is  to  call  after  the  man  who 
has   blocked   my   exit:    "Well,   I'll  be 
d— d":   another,   "Thank  you  for  yourj 
extreme  courtesj'";  another.  "I'm  really 
not  the  door-keeper."  '  All  excite  the ' 
same  surprise,   since  Bostonians  seem 
never  to  have  learned  the  elementary  ; 
principle  of  "let  'em  off  first."  [ 
G  ROUGHER. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Dec.  28. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Every  day  there  is  more  evidence 
against  the  Insidious  and  pernicious 
work  of  the  Demon  Tea.  "W.  G."  writes 
to  us  from  Dorchester:  "Adding  to  your 
InformaUon  about  the  effects  of  tea.  I 
recall  that  in  the  seventies  in  the  City 
Hospital  at  Halifax,  N.  .S.,  there  was  a 
young  girl  -being  treated  for  delirium 
tremens  brought  on  by  her  chewing  tea 
leaves.  I  think  at  the  same  time  a  sailor 
was  in  that  hospital  supposedly  stricken 
with  moonblindness  through  sleeping  on 
deck.  These  curious  facts  were  told  me 
by  Dr  Slavter,  the  visiting  physician." 

What  did  the  Psalmist  say?  "The  sun 
shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  bv  night."  That  moonbeams  have 
a  blighting  influence  is  believed  through- 
out the  East.  .Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
noting  the  fact  that  Nor-'.hcrners  of  Eu- 
ropp.  who  see  the  moon  under  different 
conditions  do  not  share  this  belief,  says 
m  a  note  to  the  tale  of  Nur  al-Din  Ali 
and  the  Damsel  Anis  al-Jalis:  "I  have 
seen  a  hale  and  hearty  Arab,  after  sit- 
ting an  hour  in  the  moonrg-.t  look  like 
a  man  fresh  from  a  sick  bed;  and  I 
knew  an  Englishman  in  India  whose 
face  was  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
sleeping  with  it  exposed  to  the  moon." 
A.  word  about  tea  leaves:  When  tea  was 
a  rarity  in  England  a  family  receiving 
a  box  stewed  the  leaves  and  served 
them  dressed  at  table  as  though  the 
mess  were  spinach.  As  we  recollect  no 
dlsturbahce  of  the  bra!n  followed.  There 
is  a  fine  allusion  to  the  teatable  in  Con- 
ereve'o  "Wav  of  the  World,"  a  comt.dy 
so  brilliant  that  we  should  not  like  /o 
■  see  it  on  the  stage.  The  adorable  Milla 
mc-nt  savs  to  her  lover  as  they  are 
making  conditions  before  marriage:    '  . 


Personal. 

Mrs.  Anscomb  died  last  month  at 
Lindfleld, 'near  Hay  wards  Heath,  Eng- 
land, in  her  94th  year.  She  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  behind  Cbarles  Dick- 
ens In  the  Parish  Church.  When  the 
sennon  was  too  long,  she  said,  lie  used 
,  to  sketch  fellow  sufferers  and  the  of- 
fending preacher  on  the  wall  or  a  pillar; 
but  sometimes  he  would  fall  asleep  and 
was  then  aroused  for  snoring. 

Ben  Davies,  the  tenor,  is  well  remem- 
bered here.  "Waft  Her,  Angels"  was 
his  war  horse.  In  his  time  he  was  great- 
ly praised,  but  perhaps  the  highest  com- 
pliment he  ever  received  was  paid  him 
last  month  by  Mr.  Archibald  Eyles,  a 
tutor,  who  forged  the  singer's  name  on 
a  check. 


An  Irish  Hero. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  somewhat  disgusted  to  see  one 
of  the  recent  contributors,  when  referring 
to  English  highwaymen,  include  the  fa- 
mous Brennan  o'  the  Moor,  .'^re  not  Dick 
Turpin  and  his  partner,  Tom  King,  Jack 
Sheppard  and  a  host  of  others,  enough 
for  the  British  including  Scotland's  Rob 
Roy? 

Was  it  not  enough  that  every  Irish-1 
man  for  centuries  who  had  distinguished! 
himself  in  art,  <liplomacy,  or  war,  on 
tlie  stage  or  in  literature  was  forthwith' 
claimed  as  English,  or  at  least  British,; 
Without  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  Emeraldl 
Isle  even  jout  of  her  picturesque  crim- 
inals? Brennan  and  his  famous  exploits 
all  belong  to  Ireland,  just  as  does  Capt. 
Freney,  who,  disguised  as  an  attractive 
lady  traveling  bv  horseback  on  a  lonely 
road,  met  and  beguiled  a  wealthy  Quaker 
who  proposed  marriage  to  her,  telling 
her  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money  "under 
his  saddlebow,"  on  which  the  "lady" 
promptly  covi^red  the  bewildered  friend 
with  a  pistol;  who  promptly  handed  over 
the  spoils  and  went  his  v.,iy  a  sadder, 
if  not  a  wiser,  man.  And  another  time, 
finding  the  person  he  had  robbed  was  a 
tailor,  he  returned  his  money  wit'n  the 
remark  that  he  robbed  only  a  whole 
nian,  not  a  fractional  part.  As  the  old 
ballad  has  it: 

His  money  I  spurned, 
HIa  tools  I  returned, 
I'll  never  rob  a  tailor  It  I  can: 
I'd  ten  times  soon>  r  rob  a  man. 
For  I  am  captain  Freney. 

ORION. 

Noddle  Island. 


GRACE  GEORGE 
AT  PLYMOUTH 
IN  SHAW  PLAY 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Grace  George 
and  her  Playhouse  company  In  "Major 
Barbara."  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
Georgo  Bernard  Shaw.  First  perform- 
ance in  Boston, 

Stephen   Undershaft  Clarence  Derv<»>nl 

Latlv   Brliomart  C^^a^lotte   Graini  e 

Morrison  ■  ■  ■  ■  .Philip  1."  > 

Barbara  t;nd»r.shaft  .  Grace  rinw  q 

Sarah   t"ndershaft  Norah  LaniLsmi 

Adolphua  Cusins  , .Ernest  l.awinr.l 

Charles  I.omax  L.Rex  MiDoiicnll 

Andrew   Cnder-shaft  J... Hubert  Hni-el 

Rummv  Mlfchena  Janet  .'JIater 

Snohhv  Price  Gerald  Rogerai 

.Teniiv"  HMI  Rylvia  Brfiner  J 


Bill  '^\'alker 

Mrs.  Balnea  Florei 

Bllton  Bobcrv    IV  i  -v. 

"Major  Barbara"  Is  the  third  of  a 
group  of  plays  which  contributed  sub- 
stantia U.\  to  Shaw's  reputation  as  a 
serious  dramatist.  The  first  of  the  tri- 
logy A^-as  "Man  "and  Superman."  The 
second  "John  Bull's  Other  Island." 
Wheh  the  pl.ay  dt  munition  works  and 
the  Salvation  Army  was  produced  in 
1905  at  the  Court  Theatre.  Ixmdon,  An- 
nie Russell  appeared  In  the  titfe  role. 
The  last  act  was  then  a  failure,  and 
the  author,  afttr  the  manner  of  play-. 
Wrights,  great  and  small,  blamed  the 
excellent  impersonator  of  Undershaft, 
Louis  Calvert,  for  the  lack  of  aBPre- 
clation  displayed  by  the  public  towards 
the  Shavian  darts  In  dialogue. 

The  play's  first  performance  in  Amerl- 
■  ■.i  took  place  at  New  Haven,  December, 
nil...  Before  that,  the  actor  had  his  re- 
venge. He  and  others  'fell  upon  the 
last  act  with  a  heavy  hand  nnd  deal! 
irreverently  with  superfluous  lines. 

In  Its  present  state  the  piece  gives 
keen  intellectual  pleasure,  though  there 
Is  little  story.  Major  Barbara,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  aristocrat  and  a  self-made 
man.  Is  ardently  engaged  in  the  work 
of  saving  souls  as  a  member  of  •  the 
Salvation  Army.  Her  father,  a  million- 
aire whose  wealth  •  is  accumulated  as 
the  head  of  a  thriving  munitions  fac- 
tory, holds  two  things  necessary  for 
salvation— money  and  gunpowder,  power 
of  life  and  death.  To  him  pov.eriy  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  the  direct  cause  of 
Cl  ime  and  disease.  He  is  tiuLxotlc.  For 
years  the  factory  which  he  rules  has 
passed  from  ^iieration  to  generation, 
never  as  a  natural  filial  inheritance, 
but  always  into  the  hands  of  a  founil- 
ilng,  chosen  by  the  magnate  in  control. 
He  has  certain  principles,  too.  for  no 
distincliqns  rf  race,  creed  or  color  arc 
permitted  i:  i.  .c  selling  of  his  deadly 
wares.  An\  'an  who  has  the  prici> 
may  buy.  L  ..,.<>rshaft's  views  of  liff 
and  those  of  liia  daughter  are  pitto<l 
against  each  other.  He  visits  her  .at 
the  Shelter.  She  goes  to  see  his  am- 
munition works,  and  the  idealist  ca- 
pitul.-ites.  Her  spii-it  is  for  the  moment 
broken.  Were  it  not  for  her  fathci'.s 
generous  contribution  and  the  chcqiK 
of  a  liquor  merchant,  both  of  which 
are  gladly  accepted' by  a  more  practical 
member  of  the  army,  higher  in  author- 
ity, Barbara's  Shelter  could  not  remain 
open  through  the  -wlntfer.^  The  little 
major  tears  off  her  badge  and  pins  th< 
symbol  on  her  father.  Later  she  decide.- 
to  turn  her  attention  to  saving  souls  ei 
Undershaft's  admirably  organized  am- 
inunlllon  works,  for  as  her  father  gent- 
ly reminds  her,  these  men's  souls  need  ' 
attention,  for  their  bodies  are  fed. 

The  play  is  resplendent  with  literary  ' 
qualities.  The  dialogue  is  richl.v 
seasoned,  always  clever,  witty,  cynical. 
In  fact,  the  writer's  philosophy  domi- 
nates every  line.  He  assails  orthodo.x 
opinions  brilliantly  and  with  a  two-- 
edged sword.  In  certain  respects  tin 
play  preaches  the  power  of  wealth,  li 
displays  a  profound  contempt  for  sociij  i 
follies  and  hypocrisiesi  and  reform.'?, 
religious,  moral  or  political. 

The  dialogue  is  wholly  in  l^epin^; 
with  the  stage  settings.  In  the  first  act. 
in  Lady  Brilomart's  dr.Twing  room,  the 
foibles  and  con->entionalilies  of  society 
are  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  In  ■ 
the  second,  at  the  Shelter,  there  is  dis- ■ 
cussion  of  religion.  Capital  and  labor 
are  also  dealt  with  here  and  throughout 
the  last  act. 

Much   Of  Shaw's  knowledge   of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  gained  when  as  n 
passfonate  .Socialist  he  addressed  open- 
air  meetings  in  London  and  the  prov- 
inces  while  the   Salvationists  were  at 
work  on  the  same  ground.    He  left  hi.s 
meetings  to  watch  their  work  and  study 
their  methods.   The  scene  in  the  Shelter 
Is  cunningly  contrived  to  unite  satire  ! 
and  sympathy.     Bill  Walker,   the   un-  ] 
regenerate  coster,   tells  home  truths-  i 
Snobby  Price  steals  cheerfully  a  few- 
hours  after  his  redemption.    The  Army  I 
appears  to  be  supported  by  capitalistic  ' 
criminals  responsible  foj-  evils  which  it  j 
is   the   Salvationists'    aim   to   destroy.  | 
Still  there  is  prospect  of  work  for  Peter  ' 
Shirley    and    other    unfortunates    arc  ; 
saved.     On    this    and    other    subjects  ' 
throughout  the  play  Mr.  Shaw  has  rev-  I 
j  elled  in  his  love  of  paradox. 

.Miss  George,  who  as  the  heroine  does  i 
oistinguished  work,  has  surrounded  her-  | 
self    with    an    excellent    company.     It  I 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  Mr. 
Calvert's  Undershaft,  but  Mr.  Druce  is 
no  doubt  a  worthy  successor.    He  dis- 
played the  arrogance  aJid  shrewdness  ! 
of   the   self-made   man.     Mr.  Lawford 
was  admirable  as  .A.dolphus  Cusins,  the 
professor  of  Greek  who  joined  the'army  | 
for  love  of  Barbara  and  ultimately  a.= 
an  eligible  foundling  is  a  candidate  to  ' 
succeed  Undershaft.    It  Is  said  that  Gil-  1 
bert  Murray,  professor  of  Greek  at  Ox- 
ford University,  served  as  the  model  for 
the  part. 

Miss  Granville  as  Lady  Britoinart  was 
high  bred,  amusing  and  a  tyrant  at 
home.  Mr.  Edgard's  Bill  Walker  was 
a  fine  bit  of  character  acting.  Others 
in   the  cast  deserve  praise. 

The  natur.-  ,,i  the  play  as  well  as  the 
high  qualit.^  >(  the  acting  delisihted  a 
!>rnM  „    ,mthUSi:--;-|.'  • 


AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 


U.- 


Tlie  opening  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  for  the  year  1917  sets  a  high 
standard  for  the  weeks  that  follow. 
Last  night  there  was  an  overflow 
audience  that  was  unmistakably 
pleased.  '  j 

Be.ssil  Claytoi;  hpad.s  the  liill  in  her, 
dancins  act.   She  has  surounriefi  herself  '• 
with  a  larpe  company  that  iSt-Iurtes  an 
orchestra  that  takes  its  place  in  the 
daneins'  numbers.    Constantine  Kobeleff 
of  the  Russian  imperial  ballet  and  Les-  ■ 
j  ter  Sheehan  also  take  part. 
I    Mfss  Clayton  grtves  a  varied  program. 
I  Some  of  the  dances  are  said  to  he  of 
'  her  (jwn  creation.    Others  are  of  the 
j  ancient,  classic  and  modern  types.   The  , 
I  dancer  was  especially  pleasing  in  the 
toe  solos.    In  this  particuar  stylo  she  is 
1  delightful  in  poise  and  fleetness.  She 
'  flutters  about  with  a  lightness  of  touch, 
j  and  thtre  is  always  the  Stjigsestion  of  ' 
[buoyancy.    It  was  noticeable  that  the  j 
j  dancer- wearied  a  bit  at  the  conclusion  j 
j  of  her  act.    Mr.  Kobeleff  was  a  vii-ile 
j  and  supple  partner  in  the  dange;  he  was 
I  especially    pleasinsr    in    his-  bounding; 
1  numbers,  though  he,  too,  at  the  con-  I 
elusion  was  noticeably  insecure  in  his 
steps.    The  orchestra,  an  irrepicssib'.e 
group  of  players,  added  bedlam  to  the 
act,  dancing  and  playing:  various  instru- 
ments at  the  same  time. 
I    Noticeable  amon.e  those  on  the  pro- 
gram to  make  their  flrsti  appearance  at 
this  houso  was   Bert   Baker  in  "The 
Prevaricator."    Mr.  Baker  has  not  only 
a  good  sketch,  which  justifies  its  name, 
but  he  is  a  comedian  with  a  good  style  , 
and  one  who  get*  far  away  from  the  I 
stereotyped  path.    Often  the  audience  ] 
laughed  uproariously,   so  much  so  as  ! 
to  Interfere  with  the  progress  of  the; 
act.  The  comedian  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  an  fxcollent  company.  His 
associates  were  Chai  les  Ilaymond,  Pearl 
Stevens  and  Mardell  Wickey. 

Another  act  that  was  new  to  this 
theatre  was  that  of  William  Hallen  and 
Ethel  Hunter  In  ,"Just  for  Fun."  Mi-. 
Hallen's  style  is,  to  say  the  least.  In- 
dividualistic. He  takes  his  turn  at  the 
comical  song  and  gets  all  the  fun  there 
is  in  it  or  out  of  it;  nor  was  he  less  in- 
teresting in  speech  and  the  audience 
was  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  , 
his  friend  Kelly.  Miss  Hunter  fiddled  to 
the  extent  of  filling  in  the  act. 

Otiier  acts  on  the  hill  were  the  De  ' 
P».ce  Sextet,  in  a  .singing  and  instru- 
mental act;  Gene  Greene,  in  songs  and 
character  sketches,  with  Walter  Ford 
at  the  piano;  the  Primrose  Four,  in  a 
singing  act:  "General"  Ed  Lavine,  the 
iiiirlesque  .soldier,  in  his  excellent  jug- 
ling  act:  Minnie  Allen,  in  a  change 
I'-t,  and  the  Mclntyros,  in  a  sensational 
■  ■  '■  i     '  kmanship. 


'      THEATRE-First  perfor- 
Boston  of   "The  Odd  Man 
"  '      •    '  omedy  In  three 'acts  6y  Har- 
old Brigiiouse.   Produced  by  the  Henry 
Jewett  Players: 

a«Mtn^"''S-''''J-  V Cameron  MatUiews 
.I'-ndcrby  Leona.M  r.-aeke 

 •  Done  Sawyer 

Mr.  Brighouse  is  known  in  Boston  as 
lie  author  of  "Lonesome  Like"  and  that 
lelightful   comedy    "Hobson's  Choice." 
j  He  won  reputation  in  the  Manchester 
and  Glasgow  repertory  theatres  befere 
his  "Polygon"  was  performed  In  Lon- 
don in  19U.   "The  Odd  Man  Out"  was 
produced  at  the  Jioyalty  in  London  on 
I  April  lb,  1912.  when  Dennis  Eadie  took 
'  he  part  of  Daniel,  Helen  Haye  that  of 
•I'-s.  Lnderby,  Hubert  Harben  that  of 
'^nas.    while   Malcolm    Cherry    played  I 
■■ck  and  Gladys  Cooper,   Barbara.  > 
I  he  comedy  runs  close  to  farce.   The  ' 
lory  IS  an  amusing  variation   on  an 
;;d    theme    that    Tennyson    chose  for 
ijnoch  Arden."    Daniel  Weir  had  for- 
■saken  his  wife,  "strange  countries  for 

ILI^^-     "I'^  ''^f'   married  strait- 

laced,    psalm-singing    .lonas,  thinking 
Daniel  dead.  She  obeyed  Jonas  In  every!  , 
thing.    He  and  his  nephew  were  living 
on  the  propert.v  left  by  Daniel  and  the  f 
nephew  was  to  marr.y  Barbara,  when 
the  play   begins.     Now  Barbara  is  In  . 
iove  with  the  free-thinking  Dick  Car-  ' 


J)  "  iiM.5  dtalL  siirt-vvaly  with  coiitrastril 
characters.  The  awakening  of  Bar- 
bara is  plausibly  accomplished. 

A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  perfrom- 
ance  yesterday  afternoon.  The  company 
was  well  cast.  Mr.  Matthews  as  Jonas 
Enderby  v;r!;  ■imposing  in  speech.  ac=- 
tion  and  makeup.  Mr.  Permain's  Weir, 
breezy,  honest,  worldly,  provided'  an  ef- 
fective' foil.  Miss  LeC'lern  was  appro- 
priately pious,  as  the  wavering  Con- 
stance. Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Craska 
realized  the  contrasted  types  of  Bar- 
bara's suitors  effectively.  Miss  Miller, 
demure  or  newly  awakened  to  the  joy 
of  lite,  was  convincing  and  wornanlv. 

Next  week  the  play  will  1"  ■ 
"Man  and  Superman." 

BRINGINGlJrFATHER      ;  | 
OPENS  AT JCASTLE  SQUARE 

Farcical,  Musical  Comedy  Lives  up 
to  Its  Description. 

"Bringing  up  Father  In  Politics." 
Farcical,  musical  comedy  in  three  acta 
from  George  McManus's  cartoons. 

.  ..Tohnnio  .Teas 

Jiges  nrahone.T   Dave  Conroy 

Jerry  ■BiilUvan  rrrdiUc  Hedges  ! 

Billy  MtGee....   Knbert  S.  Rii-e 

Oswald   Frank  CulUn 

Bnru  Harding  Willinm  F-  Ryan  f 

Orphiill  HUPS  Kiplianl  Simmottfi  ' 

Pr.  Morinrty   George  Cravens 


John  

Hi<lfn  Seek  

Ntagsif  Mnhoney  

M^s^'Molinenu'?;  SuUtvan . 

Nellie  

Minnie  

Gertie  


N.  C  McCourt 
■  ".Isabel  HVinlocke 
'     .  .Uiette  Hedges 
Madeline  Grey 
. :  .Elsie  Noyes 
' '..ElUabith  Fuller 
Margaret  SeUon 


Unchastened 


Woman" 


Has 


nngton.   Enter  Daniel  Weir  from  ( 
ral  America,  not  at  all  anxious  to  cla 
:|hls  wife   but  eager  to  see  his  daughter 
although  h,s  interest  in  her  seems  he- 
I  ated  V,  the  rank  outsider.  Then  is  Mr.^; 
iMidorby  perplexed  by  a  .sense  of  doubin 
ii  y.     Sbould    she    stay    with    No|  J 
"lie  she  has  a  weakness  for  No    1  •> 

iJH.ff'V'^'  P'^**''"^'""""  Enderby  had 
satisfied  her  weak,  foolish  nature,  but 
'what  she  was  pleased  to  call  her  con- 
lepre     whispered     that     Daniel  was 
ally  her  legal  husband. 
Dnniers  only  desire  was  to  make  his 
daughter  happy,  «o  he  saw  to  it  fKit 
>he  .should  wed  Dick,  the  agnostic  In 
■Klcntally,  his  .second  wife,  a  Central 
nerlcan,  turned  up  in  the  last  act  for 
had  secured  a  divorce  In  a  convenient 
ntral  American  republic.    Mrs  Bnder 
XV  remained  with  No.  2.  And  Kndcrby^ 
lephew  was  left,  the  odd  man  out 
The  play  is  conslster.lly  enterta'ininir 
nd  its  theme  developed  with  Ingennitv 
nd    ff.es.e.     Incidentally,  the  Sor 
"  ' '     ■  "  ws  of  life,  love  and  jnarri n ir,. 


'ent- 
iin 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Wilbur  Theatre:  First  performance  in 
Boston  of  "The  Unchastened  WOman," 
a  modern  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Louis 
K.  Anspacher.  Produced  by  OUver  Mo- 
rosco  and  the  author.  Performed  at  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Theatre,  New  York, 
Oct.  9,  1913.  I 

Hubert  Knolys  H.  tleeyes-Smitli 

Mrs.  Murtha   ?  charwoman.. Miss  Jennie  I.,;\mont 

Mis.s  Susan  Ambie  Mi.ss  Isabel  Ricbards 

Caroline  Knolys,  wife  of  Hubert  

Miss  Emily  Stevens 

I/awrence  Sansbury.  Malcolm  Duncan 

HUdegard  Sansbury,  his  wife  

Miss  Franees  Underwood 
Miss  Emily  Madden. .Miss  ijlllan  Kemble  Cooper 

Michael  Krellin  Howard  Hall 

Four  members  of  the  company  were 
in  the  original  cast:  Miss  Stevens,  Miss 
Richards,  Miss  Lament  and  Mr.  Reeves- 
Smith.  -  ; 

Mr.  Anspacher  has  drawn  iri  Caroline 
Knolys,  an  intensely  disagreeable'  char-  f 
acter:  a  female  philanderer,  physically  ^ 
chaste,  mentally  vicious.    Her  husband,  . 
a  hard-headed   business  man.   with  a 
sense  of  humor,  wandered  from  his  own  j 
fireside,  impelled  by  the  selfishness  and  j 
the  vanity  of  his  wife,  who  having  an  ' 
independent  fortune,  gloried  in  her  abil-  , 
ity  to  fascinate  foolish  young  men,  to 
lure  them  on  to  declarations  and  then 
make  mock  of  them.  , 

Extravagant,  rejoicing  in  her  attempt 
to   swindle  the   government,   ne«er  so 
happy  as  when  she  makes  trouble  in  | 
households,  she  at  last  fancies  herself  in  j 
jlove   with  a  young  married  architect,  j 
!  Sansbury  by  name.  '  j 

Knolys  allows  Caroline  to  shape  her  i 
own  life:  He  has  no  proof  that  she  has 
thrown  her  bonnet  over  the  windmill: 
she  knows  that  Emil.y  Madden  had  been 
his  mistress.  Thinking  that  he  is  still 
Err\ily's  lover,  she  taunts  him  in  a  most 
exasperating  manner.  Emily,  who  had 
ileft  a  newspaper  office  to  work  in  the 
customhouse,  is  betrothed  to  Krellin,  a 
Russian  Socialist. 

As  a  foil  to  Caroline,  the  wife  of  the 
architect,  Hildegard,  Is  represented  as  a 
helpmeet,  not  a.shamed  of  poverty,  living 
in  a  model  tenement,  witing  vigorous 
articles  against  mill  owners  for  their 
sliatiby  treatment  of  their  employes. 
And  thus  into  a  comedy  of  manners  and 
intrigue  the  labor  question  is- introduced 
unnecessarily  and  witliout  advantage  to 
tlie  play. 

The  main  theme  ie  engrossing  enough: 
the  feline  pleasure  taken  by  Caroline 
in  making  others  miserable  by  exerting 
her  fascination  over  the  male.  She 
fires  the  ambition  of  Sansbury;  talks  of 
the  squalor  of  his  home:  calls  him  a 
genius,  who  should  have  tree  scope: 
monopolizes  his  time,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  aiding  him  in  his  work  in  her 
house  and  securing  other  contracts.  She 
insidiously  poisons  the  mind  of  liIs  wife, 
and  attempts  to  make  her  Jealous. 
Going  to  the  model  tenement  wHh  her 
silly  friend,  Susan,  having  invited  her- 
self to  dinner  with  the  Sansburys,  she 
happens  to  meet  Krellin  and  Emily. 
Here  the  comedy  becomes  purely  the- 
atrical, incredible  Save  by  the  will  of 
the  dramatist. 

Bent  on  mischief,  angered  by  wild  talk 
of  Krellin,  she  openly  charges  Emily 
with  being  her  husband's  mistress.  What 
comes  afterward  is  fantastical,  but  the 
meeting  of  all  concerned  in  the  last  act 
is  well  arranged  for  the  element  of  sur- 
prise and  for  the  curiosity  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  substance  of  the  scenes  and 
the  dialogue  is  this:  Knolys,  who  has 
bett(!red  the  condition  of  his  employes 
in  the  Southern  mills,  obliges  his  wife  to 
retract  the  statement  about  Emily  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  were  at  the  din- 
ner; he  also  obliges  her  to  apologize,  by 
tlii-eatening  to  brhiq  i  divorr'e  suit 
■  '  M  r  :i  nd  n.'i  r  t '  '  ^  i 


s  poh  ri  K  n  t.     J^iTyw  1 ! 
if'ence  against  Car  >         ...m.;    n   .  . 
i-y  was  Innocent  of  the  charge, 
loline  leaves  the  room  after  her 
1  ind,  she  makes  fresh  and  circum- 
liiantial  statfement.-j  concerning  Emily  s 
!  l.Ttion.s   with   him.     Emily  confesses 
that    thp    charges    are    true.  Krellin, 
broken-hearted,  cries  out  that  God  ia  a 
[great   humorist.     Hildegard,    who  has 
lost  her  respect  for  Sansbury,  in  V)jhom 
.she  now  has  no  faith,  would  abandon 
Ihim,  but  seeing  his. tears  and  hearing 
piis  vows,  relents,  because  he  is  only 
a  child.    Caroline  is  still  unchastened. 
(Virtue  is  not  its  own  rewai'd.    The  good 
[woman  is  punished.    The  vampire  goes 
hei-  way  rejoicing. 
The  comedy,  artificial  as  It  Is.  Is  note- 
i  thy  by  the  portraynl  of  .Caroling 
lo,  in  spite  of  her  abominable  nature^ 
"inniinates   the   audience   b.v   her  very 
Ciillousness  and   malice.     Hildegard  is 
a  conventional  stage   type,   seen  for 
many  years,  and  her  name  Is  Legion. 
The  dialogue,  often  brisk,  often  enter- 
taining  in   itself,   would   be  improved 
if  it  were  blue  pencilled,  in  the  scene 
where   Hildegard   first   meets  Knolys 
and    in   the   tenement    where  Krellin 
spouts  socialism.  « 
,  Miss   Stevens.,  often   as   artificial  in 
speech  and  gesture  as  is  mucjh  of  the 
play,  succeeded  in  making  the  audience 
almost  tolerant  of  Caroline's  outrageous 
treatment  of  others.    Her  entrance  and 
first  scene  in  the  last  act  were  the  sali- 
ent features  of  her  impersonation.  Too 
often  she  appeared  by  indistinct  speech 
and  mannered  gesture  to  be  giving  an 
imitation  of  Mrs.  Fiske.    Miss  Under- 
wood was  womanly  and  not  too  lacry- 
mose  in  her  distress.    Miss  Richard.s 
H  was  appropriately  loud,  flippant  and  in- 
,.Mn«!  rj  i,  ntinl  as  the  friend  of  Caroline 
1-  had  little  to   do,  as  the 
i  -  1.      ii'  I'  hcd  Emily.    Miss  LarifenI 
:i  (ni.shed   the   needed  element  of  hu- 
or  as  the  charwoman.     Mr.  Duncan 
'  lyed  honestly  the' part  of  the  archi- 
..  ct  who  wi.-!hed  to  serve  the  rich  and 
".rough  Caroline  became  a  cad.  Mr. 
iiali  was  adequate  as  Kellin. 

The  feature  of  the  performance,  how- 
lever,  was  the  delightfully  true  imper- 
sonation of  Caroline's  hu^^and  by  Mr. 
Reeves-Smith.  It  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  in  which  fhe  lightness  and  also 
I  the  authority  of  this  well-graced  actor 
jgave  life  and  reality  to  a  character  not 
wholly  explained  by  the  dramatist. 

The  large  audience"  was  deeply  in- 
to rested. 

KNEISELSPLAY 

'    By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  program  of  the  third  concert  of 
the  Kneisel  quartet,  which  took  place! 
yesterday  afternoon  in  .Steinert  .Hall, 
(was  as  follows:  Haydn,  Quartet  in  C 
jmajor,  op.  54;  Tschaikowsky,  Quartet  ' 
in  F  major,  op.  22;  Franck,  piano 
quintet.  < 

This  was  a  fine  program.  Tschaikow- 
sky,  alternately  rejoicing  in  his  work 
and  condemning  It,  had  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  his  'second  quartet, 
although  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  when  it 
was  first  played  at'  his  house,  pooh- 
poohed  it;  he  said  he  could  not  under- 
stand it;  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the 
style  of  chamber  music,  etc.,  etc. 
i'  The  attitude  of  the  two  Rubinsteins 
toward  Tschaikowslvy  was  curious. 
Nicholas,  greatly  respected  by  Tschai- 
koKsky,  as  a  critic  was'  almost  malig- 
nant, and  Anton  seldom  played  Tschai- 
kowsky's  music,  choosing  little  pieces 
by  inferior  Russians  in  preference.  In 
1S74  Tschaikowsky  called  the  quartet 
his  best  work,  written  at  one  sitting, 
and  he  was  surprised  that  the  public 
did  not  care  for  it.  Five  years  later  he 
spoke  of  it  as  a  labor  of  love,  an  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  classed  it  with  his  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  operas  "Vakoula" 
and  "Oniegen."  This  quartet  was  first 
played  here  by  the  Adamow-^ikis  in  1891. 
The  Kneisels  played  it  six  years  later. 

Tschaikowsky  might  well  be  fond  of 
this  quartet.  It  is  dramatically  emo- 
tional, with  an  oriental  flavor  that  is 
not  too  exotic  or  too  suggestive  of  'the 
folk  lorist.  It  is  written  sincerely,  an 
expression  of  self,  not  with  one  eye 
fixed  on  the  audience.  The  rhythmic 
oddity  of  the  Scherzo  is  piquant,  nor  is 
this  rhythmic  effect  a  forced  one.  There 
Is  in  the  first  movement  and  in  the 
Andante  the  spirit  of  the  self-torturing 
Tschaikowsky,  the  yew-like  melancholy 
that  is  found  In  many  of  his  letters  to 
hi.s  brother  and  Mrs.  von  Meek.  The 
frenzy  of  the  Finale  js  to  be  preferred 
to  the  smug  Germanisms  of  the  later 
and  academic  Russians. 

This  quartet  was  placed  adroitly  be- 
tween Haydn's  in  the  more  seriou.s  vein 
of  that  composer— witnes.s  the  two  la.'it 
movements— and  Franck's  quintet.  The 
Knei.sels  were  especially  fortunate  in 
their  interpretation  of  T.schalkowsky's 
work.  They  played  with  truly  romantic 
feeling,  with  the  requisite  intensity  and 
abandon  in  the  stormier  pages,  with  the 
appropriate  delicacy  in'  the  Scherzo. 

As  for  Franck's  quintet,  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  works  in  the  literature  of 
chamber  nuisia  How  slow  Bostonians 
were  in  recognizing  the  genius  of 
Franck  !  There  was  only  a  small 
audience  at  the  remarkable  concert  in 
the  old   Music  Hall  when   this  .(Mintet 
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was^laTeJTby  T.saye.  "lilH^t^Eur  B<pd!x, 

Gerardy.  with  the  pianlst-^L«f!hanjte  in 
189S.  When  the  Kneisels  played /it  in 
1991— a  memorable  performance,  with 
Mr.  Bauer  the  pianist— there  were  pro- 
i  tests  as  when  Mr.  Gericke  brought  out 
Franck's  Symphony.  Lovers  of  Franck's 
music  owe  much  to  the  Kneisels.  They 
were  the  ones  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
noble  quartet  after  they  had  studied 
it  for  at  least  two  years. 

Franck's  music  Is  not  for  those  who 
t  attack  it  with  gay  Intrepidity.  There 
Is  a  depth,  there  is  a  spirituality  that 
escapes  the  mere  virtuoso  and  many 
skilled  interpreters  of  other  composers. 
No  one  has  approached  Mr.  Bauer  as 
the  pianist  in  this  quintet.  Mr.  Busoni 
was  only  brilliant.  Yesterday  the  pian- 
ist was  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  hall  was  fiilled  with  an  enthus-'i 
iastic  audience.  | 

CIO-CIO-SAN 


r  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Boston 
I  National  Opera  Co,  Max  Rabinoff, 
I  director.     Puccini's    "Madama  Butter- 

[  fly." 

[  Cio-Cio-San  TamalU  Mlura 

Pinkerton  Giuseppe  Gaudenzl 

Sharpless  '.  Graham  Marr 

.'Suzuki  Elvira  I.everoiii 

Goro  Romeo  Boscacci 

\>madori  Giorgio  PuUti 

Commls.sloner.  Lo  Zlo  Bonzo. Paolo  Ananian 

Kate   Pinkerton  Bianca  'Whiteley 

Conductor.  . .  .Fulgenzlo.Guerrieri 
Mr.  Rabinoff  gives  us  two  "Japanese'' 
operas  this  week,  with  a  Japanese 
.soprano.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  Japanese  really  think 
of  "Madama  Butterfly"  and  "Iris"  a.f 
representations  of  life  and  manners  in 
their  country.  Are  the  two  operas 
classed  by  them  with  "The  Mikado'"/ 
About  ten  years  ago  ihere  was  an  at- 
tempt in  England  to  stop  all  perform- 
ances of  "The  Mikado"  lest  a  visitor, 
a  member  of  the  Japanese  royal  fam- 
ily, should  be  offended.  Military  and 
naval  bands  were  prohibited  from  play- 
ing the  music  of  the  operetta.  Sen- 
sible English  protested  against  this 
strained  courtesy  and  the  ban  was  soon 
removed.  There  was  an  effort  in  Chi- 
cago to  stop  performances  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  visitor.  But  this  visitor 
in  England  and  the  United  States 
.smiled  sweetly  when  any  allusion  was 
made  to  "The  Mikado"  and  expressed 
his  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to 
see  it;  he  had  long  wished  for  the 
oppoTtunity. 

Japanese  in  this  country  have  pointed 
cut.  in  an  exquisitely  polite,  almost 
apologetic  manner,  the  solecisms  in 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  but  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  examine  into  the  "real- 
isrn"  of  "Iris." 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Mme. 
Mlura  again  as  Cio-Cio-San.  No  one  has 
impersonated  the.  heroine  in  this  city 
with  the  like  freshness,  grace.  Joy  anil 
pathos.    A  Japanese,  she  knows  tlie  ab- 
;  .surdity  of  the  fussiness  .that  has  dis- 
figured   the    performances     of,  other 
sopranos  who  thus  fondly  believed  that  I 
they  were  natives    for    the    moment,  i 
Mme,    Miura's   voice   Is   as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  music  as  her  face  and 
figure  are  naturally  convincing.    It  has 
the   girlish    quality   demanded    by  the 
first  act.    The  very  smallness— the  voice 
is    never   faint   or  indistinct— enlarges 
the  pathos  of  the  emotional  scenes  that 
follow.    How  natural,  how  charming  is 
her  impersonation!    In  the  first  act  she 
i.s  tinsophisticated.  without  the  mincing  j 
m.inners  affected  'by  some  in  the  hope  " 
of  being  realistic,  modest  in  her  nuptial  " 
rapture.     Recalling   her    father's  self- 
slau.ghter,  she  is  a  fatalist,  not  suddenly 
j  a  melodramatic  actress.   And  in  the  in- 
ter\'iews  with  Sharpless  and  Yamadori, 
j  in  her  behavior    towards    Suzuki  and 
'  Goro,  every  musical  phase  as  well  a,s 
every  gesture  has  its  significance.  Xr 
one  can  forget  her  outburst  at  seeing 
Pinkerton's   letter,    her   play   with  her 
(liihi.  her  preparation  for  the  meeting. 
Ill  the  weak  third  act  this  little  woman 
with  tlie  little  voi''e  moved  the  hearer 
by  the  quiet  intensity  of  her  tragic  pas- 
sion. 

Mr.  Gaudenzi  as  Pinkerton  was  sub- 
i  ttituted   for    "'..i      Atartin.     The  Suzuki 
of  Miss  Li"  well  known  here. 

I  Mr.   Marr,  -less,   has  a  good 

|\  oiee,  and  a<  i  'u  ..i.--.  i  eetly.  The  minor 
,)arts  were  tiiken  efliciently  and  chorus 
iiid  orchestra  did  well.  The  perform- 
■  nee.s  of  this  opera  company  .should  fill 
ihe  hou.^.  The  audience  last  night  vi^as 
.L  .small  one. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be 
■'L'Amorc  del  Tre  Re,"  with  Mme.  Vil- 
lani  and  Messrs.  Zenatello,  BaklanoflC 
.md  Mardones  the  chief  sjngers.  ; 


As  tke'Worlcl  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The   following   letter  explains  itself. 
Our    readers    will  ,  surely  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Shaghellion  and  also  with  his 
presumably  charming  niece. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  writing  for  my  uncle,  who  is  \ 
rather  sick  througli  having  eaten  too  ' 
much  cheese  at  the  Bell-in-Hand.  Ho  ^ 
ivishes  nie  to  say  that  he  has  re.ad  what  i 
Capt.  Martin  Gale  of  Falmouth  wrote  | 
about  Iho  .--neir-nt  IVTarin.  r,  and  that  he 


■1  mis  enter- 
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It   how  tlii> 
•  .lohii  will 
lys  In. 
■riAAOS. 
I'D.  Doc.  .10. 
Aiiss  Mnl.Hlc-.s 
'  ndinlre."    It  in  not 
•sn  r<*rvorslon."  U 
'  •  •         ■   ■'    Klish  lu  ovlnces. 

O^'prworked  in  Similes. 

th-  simile  •"work  like  a 
'  I!. on  ihnii  .'iny  of  thp 
1   In   Mr.    I»rank  J 
•r\-  of  Simiios."  It 
r:i1  propo.<!ition. 
nverworkcil  in 
.  into  all  sorts  of 
'  of     ihiit     Ulnil     rcprardle.s.s  of 

lipr  he  Is  flttf^d  or  iinfltto'l  for  the 
I        '     is  nuifie  to  <lo.  The  works 
furni.sh  ."^pvprjil  instaiires 
■i  kin«  of  the  dog-  in  slnil- 
N;iiiiplo,  cnc  of  the  clijiraotrrs 
•  y  IV  ••  .spe.ik.«  of  the  pens  and 
■  '    ihe  st.ible  of  the  inn  at  Roches- 
tor  iis  b-Mng  "o-s  dank   •  •   •   as  ados." 
In  a  noil!  upon  that  passage  the  emin- 
nu>        ' :  espearian  commentator.  Henry  | 
^'    ''  ■  •    n.  Jn  his  "Harvard  Rdltion"  of! 

;  •     'are,  takes  occasion  to  say  that! 
Tile  (log  was  probably  as  much  oyer- 
(•orked  in  comparisons  three  centuries  j 
Hso  as  he  Is  now." 

Yon  say  that  there  are  countries  I 
Ahere  dog^  work  and  work  hard.  T 
ilon't  know  to  what  particular  kind  of 
work  you  thus  refer  as  being  done  by  ■ 
■logs,  hut  in  .■^hakespe.-tre's  "Comedy  of 
•^rror.-*"  he  refers  to  a  dog  as  being 
made  to  turn  I'  the  wheel,"  where  the 
inference  I*:  to  a  dog's  working  the 
wheel  of  a  turnspit  when  meat  was 
masted  on  it  before  the  fire,  ^id,  if  a 
iiosr  ncyer  did  any  other  kind  of  work 
•  !ian  that,  the  simifie  "work  like  a  dog" 
■  ould  be  justified  as  referring  to  a  dog's 
vioing  -work  of  that  I;ind. 

BrooUIine.  OBSER'VTBJR. 


nounce  the  name  "Hearst"  till  I  went 
to  New  York.     And   I     have  rejearst 
since  to  see  its  rigid  attitude  of  repres- 
sion of  all  .attempts  to  fcarst  upon  us 
I  new  modes,    such  as  vivisecting  the 
I  word  "though"  by  clipping  out  the  vital 
I  and  necessary  "ugh."  as  the  shameless 
spelling  reformers  do  urge. 
,    Let  us  be  'thankful  that  we  not  as 
other  lands,  of  weird  letter-pwzzlea,  such 
as  t(ie  Dutch  name  BoeckdgJ  (wasn't 
It?)  recently  given  In  the  Herald,  said 
to  be  pronounced  "Ycep";  or  the  Welsh 
name  Llwdjjlmw,  pronounced  "Purg." 
■  Of  course  everybody  knows  the  English 
'  Majoribanks,  pronounced  Chumley. 
I    There  is  one  danger  ahead;  some  day 
we  may  get  tired  of  laughing  at  the  Idea 
of  achieving  sane  spelling,  and  there 
will  be  an  extra  year  of  youth  to  pro- 
vide occupation  for,  now  sppnt  in  ac- 
quiring connoisseiirshlp  in  distinguish- 
ing "though"  and   "slow"   and  "hoe," 
and    learning    to    "write    'rile'  right." 
Mother  may  be  able  to  supply  occupa- 
tion for  the  girls,  but  the  child  labor 


le  Is  hot 

i  :t.  „:..,i  i,;.  .  1..  ..  I  rcpr««ents 

"tlie   old    Latin    civilization";    that  to 
Archibaldo  she  i.«  an  enigma;  to  Man- 
fredo,  "the  li'  .iuliful  image  of  a  superior 
light  to  which  he  would  like  to  ascend"; 
to  Avilo.   "Ill'-  liopele.-is  desire  for  the 
Mlbiime  thing.'-  that  are  lost  to  him." 
The    hearer    is    not    Interested    In  the 
process   of   extrricling   sunbeams  from 
cucumbers.    To  lilm  Flora    Is    an  at- 
tractive youiifj  woman  who,  through  a 
political  nei  c.';.-ily,  wedded  Manfredo.  al- 
though she  Icvcii  Avito.'  The  story  is  a|  i 
very  old  one,  and  has  been  written  In ; 
other  languages    than    choice    Italian,  jj 
Agiir,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  wondered  at  the'  [ 
way  of  a  niHn   with  a  maid.     In  the  I 
opera  the  way,<!  of  three  mpn  with  a..' 
wife  need  no  clfiborate  explnnatlon.  To 
some  the  behavior  of  Archibaldo  seems: 
the  revelation  of  ,«enile  dementia.    If  he'j 
had  not  bei n  blind,  he  might  not  have' 
had  the  courage  to  strangle  Flora,  but  ■ ' 
then  we  should  not  have  had  this  play. 

The  composer  succeeded  .idmirably  in 
wedding  hi.s  music  to  BenelU's  text.  Il- 
lustrating it  and  emphasizing  t,he  emo- 
tional quality.  He  may  well  be  prou.d 
of  this;  the  music  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  words-. 

The  chief  singers  of  last  night  have 
been  heard  here  before  Irt  their  respec- 
tive roles.    Mme.  Villanl.  the  first  Flora 


.agitators  won't  let  the  boy  work,  and  ?    .  ,,,,        ,         ,  ,  , 

there  is  no  room  in  cities  for  him  to  I  «^  ^"'a"  ^^  '"''"f'  "^e  oP^'a  ^^  ''s  produced, 

"  said  a  season  or  two  ago  that  she  lays 


)uali-  1 
lUand  L 
him.  I 


For  and  Against. 

Dogs  in  several  coiinti  ies  have  worked 
)iard  and  are  still  working.     We  have 

'ften  .'^een  them  harnessed  and  drawing 
lieavily  laden  carts.  Xor  need  we  speak 

'f  shepherd  dogs,  the  dogs-  that  drag 
-ledges  over  the  ice.  or  the  life  saving 

logs  of  St.  Bernard  with  their  tradl- 
•  ional    little  casks  of  strong  waters. 

Observer"  f|uotes  Shaktspeare.  Lord 
Nugent  once  declared  that  these  is  no 
n  .s.sa-ge  in   Shakespeare  "commending 

iirectly  or  indirectly  the  moral  quail 

i.'s  of  the  dog."   Sir   Henry  HoU 
^iiade  a  wager  of  a  guinea  with 

nd  after  a  year's  search  paid.  This 

vas  before  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  con- 
'  ordance  was  published.  Huxley  also, 
looked  on  dogs  with  a  forbidding  eye.  ■ 
One  of  the  niost  curious  peculiarities' 

>r  the  dog  mind  is  its  inherent  .-snob- 
.■i.-<hness.  shown  by  the  regard  paid  to 

xternal    respectability.  The   dog  wlio 

;.rks  furlou.-jly  at  a  beggar  will  let  » 
.veil  dressed  man  pa.ss  him  without  op-' 
:iosition.   Has  he  not  then  a  "generic 
idea'  of  rags  and  dirt  associated  with 

lie  idea  of  aversion,  and  that  of 
:;!eek  broadcloth  as.sociated  with  the 
l.h!a  of  liking?"  Yet  theie  is  a  recorded 
in.^lance  of  A  dog  going  to  an  open 
luead  pan  and  giving  half  a  loaf  to  a 
Cg-iar.   This  was  in  a  hou.«o  where  the  i 

tistre.ss  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  food  i 

<  all  that  a.skpd. 

There  are  epithets  In  the  Iliad  disr- 
raping  dog.i.   but   Homer  recognized  I 
good  qualities.    Perhaps  the  bitttr- 
-t    reproach    is   in    II.    Kings,    wh<  re 
•1  asks  Elisha:  "Bui  what,  is  thy 
"I  a  dog  that  he  should  do  iliisi 
thing?  "  The  writer.-j  of  the  Old  | 
menl  as  Orientals  looked  on  the, 
s  an  unclean  animal,  lost  to  all 
•    of  shame,  yet  they  did  not  play  i 
cat  against  him,  for  the  word  "cat" 
-  not  in  the  Bible.    Was  it  because  the[ 
ptian.s  held  puss  In  high  honor'.'  \ 
.Mr.    Wllstach.   searching  for  similes.  | 
V.  '-looked    an    eplsram    of    Sir  John 
s.  "In  Clneain." 
:oc?ed  Clnpas.  hated  like  a  dog, 
M  1^      cut::-,  .1  .-t  like  a  mastiff  dogr, ' 
:hinK  but  a  dog; 
weary  as  a  dog. 
:?r.v  as  :i  dog.  | 
" i..  r.s  a  dog.  , 
li  ;is  Idle  as  a  dog:  | 
;  oonip.tre  theo  to  a  dog,  i 
all  mon  despise  a  dog?  , 
<:  ihee  botipr  to  a  dog; 
fair  .-ind  fomoly  as  a  dog. 
•riir.  ;inf!  honest  a.<i  a  dog. 

'  '  anf'  liberal  as  a'dog.  , 
nd  VHliant  .-i.s  a  dog. 
c  often  heard  Iheo  t<»il,  1 
•    tliy  father  &a  irrav  bP ;  \ 
r.s    iKi-    ni.ui;ii,  and  faitli  I  like  it  w-M 
'-Ui»  I         glad  thou  art  not  likt-  to  nw.  ' 
.^nd  now  let   tis  read  the  poems  in 
oralse  of  does  collected  by  Mr.  Lin.-oln 
.\ewton    Kinnieutt   and   remember  the' 
s:\.\  ing  of  Victor  Hugo's  Trsus:  "Ld  u.';  ; 

.  spe.  t     the  dog.      The  dog-what  a 
.  omic    bea.=f  :--wlio.':i-    ^want  i-j  on  i,is 
-    •\  and  wIk- 


play;  his  mother  chases  him  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  police  and  automobiles 
chase  him  off  the  street.  As  a  means  of 
keeping  youth  docilely  busy,  English 
spelling  is  surpassed  only  by  the  Chi- 
nese system,  with  its  alphabet  of  forty- 
seven  thousand  letters,  each  letter  a 
syllable,  each  syllable  a  word,  allee- 
«amee  Itosary,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Brookline,  Dec.  30.  C.  T. 

"C.  T.'s"  remarks  about  the  pronun- 
ciation of  "letter  puzzles"  remind  us  of 
a  passage  In  Victor  Hugo's  "L'Homme 
qui  rit."  Hugo  is  describing  London 
in  1705.  "Southwark  was  then  pro- 
nounced 'Soudric";  In  these  days*  they 
call  it  "Sousoure'  or  nearly  so.  For  the 
rest,  an  excellent  way  of  prounounc- 
Ing  English  names  is  not  to  pronounce 
them  at  all.  Thus,  for  Southampton, 
say  "Stpntn."  That  was  the  time  when 
'Chatham'  was  pronounced  'Je  t'aime."  " 
It  is  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of  Hugo's 
extraordinary  account  ot  English  laws, 
manners,  customs;  of  his  dreaded 
"Wapentake,"  of  the  '  fight  between 
Phelem-ghe-Madone  and  Helmesgail. 
when  after  three  ineffectual  rounds 
"the  Reverend  Doctor  Grundraith, 
one  of  the  Forty  Fellows  of  AH  Souls 
exclaimed.  'Pour  some  gin  Into  them!'  ' 
of  the  fat  villain 'rejoicing  In  the  dis- 
tinctively English  name  of  Barldlphe- 
dro.  But  what  a  wonderful  romance 
"L'Homme  qui  rIt"  In  Bplte  of— per- 
haps because  of— Hugo's  wild  absurdl 
ties.— Ed. 


'But.' 


"Boat"  and 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  an  old  Tamworth  (pronounced  Talr- 
muth)  Yankee,  I  protest  against  the 
libel  contained  In  the  following  quota- 
I  tlon  from  the  Small  trial  ("De  minimis 
non  curat  lex"?)  dispatch  In  this  morn- 
ing's Herald : 

"Conner,  despite  his  profession,  says 
"not  that  I  remember  of  and  Mathews 
pronounces  "boat'  as  If  It  was  wiilten 
'but.'    These  hills  bred  them  both. 

These  hills  never  bred  anyone  who 
pronounced,  "boat"  "but."  The  correct 
.«!Ound  Is  a  flat  "o,"  not  a  flat  "u."  It 
can't  be  written;  but  ask  ahy  real  Yan- 
kee you  meet  to  demonstrate  vocally 
the  difference. 

By  the  way.  as  I  haven't  been  back 
to  Tairmuth  for  some  time,  tell  me: 
Does  the  tribe  of  wild  men  still  inhabit 
the  extinct  crater  of  Ossipee  moun- 
tains and  harness  their  women  folks  to 
the  plough?  TIMOTHY. 

Dec.  30. 


Absent  Minded. 

A  book  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's 
reminiscences  and  reflections  has  just 
been  published  in  fiondon.  One  of  the 
many  pleasing  Anecdotes  Is  about  the 
absent  mlndedness  of  Archbishop 
Trench.  "He  was  always  fearful  lest 
he  should  be  attacked  by  paralysis,  and 
one  night  at  a  big  dinner  party  he  was 
sitting  next  my  mother,  who  thought  he 
was  behaving  very  oddly.  Suddenly,  in 
a  tone  of  agony,  he  exclaimed:  'It  ha.s 
come  at  last.'  "What  has  come?'  asked 
my.  mother.  'I  am  paralyzed.  I  hnve 
been  pinching  my  leg  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  and  I  cannot  feel  arty  sensa- 
tion.' 'Excuse  nie,  your  Gr.ir-..,  hnt  it 
is  my  leg  that  j  ou  have  bt 
Ing.'  " 


more  stress  on  "the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  character  than  on  Its  feminine 
weakness."    She  is  therefore  the  grown 
woman,  not  Ihe  unsophisticated  child- 
wife  Impersonated  here  by  Miss  Borl. 
Mme.  Vlllani's  conception  thus  shaped 
is  well  carried  out  by  her  in  prevailing 
spirit  and  in  matters  of  detail.   Mr.  Zen- 
atello  sang  cff'ectlvely,  as  he  Is  wont  to 
do.    We  know  of  no  other  tenor  so  sat- 
isfactory In   so  many  roles.     But  the 
part  of  .\vito  is  not  one  to  be  defined 
sharply,     .\vit6  i."=,  after  all,  the  con- 
ventional stage  lover.    Mr.  Raklanoff  is 
.a   gallant   Manfredo.    som(;what  sentl- 
I  mental  a.s  a  hti.sband  rather  than  dom- 
j  ineering.    Mr.  Mardones's  impersonation 
,  of  the  blind  king  was  Justly  praised  last 
I  season.     It   is  now   even   better.  The 
[  minor    parts    were    adequately  taken; 
I  chorus,    orchestra:    scenery    and  stage 
management  all  contributed  to  the' en- 
joyment of  an  appreciative  audience.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  visiting  opera  company 
brings  so  excellent  an  ensemble. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Faust." 
Mi.<!s  Maggie  Teyto  will  take  the  part 
of  Marguerite  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city.  The  other  .lingers  will  be  Mmes. 
Swar'z  and  Winietskaja  and  Mes.-ir?;. 
Martin,  Chalmers,*  Puliti  and  Mardonr.* 

MfSSESPRESEL  HEARD  IN 
i   'RECITAL  FOR  TWO  PIANOS 


As  tKcWoriaWags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Words    and  Sounds. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  "spelling  reform"  puts  up  its 
-.cad  again — and  gets  it  ■  -i 
\"ew  York.    That  city  i 

^  "T' " 


BO- 

tional    ''I'l:!    ' 'oiiii'-'i^. .     .MoiHf  iiuv/.zi'., 
L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re."    Mr.  Moionzoni 
conducted. 

I"lora  LiiL>!a  Villanl 

Manfredo  George  Baklanoff 

Archibaldo  .lose  Jlaidone? 

Avito  ;  Giovanni  Zenat<>Ho 

Flaminio  Romeo  Bod.ai-.i 

Ancella  Estclle  Dobson 

I"n,-\  Vecchia  Elvira  Leveroni 

Vn  Giovanette  Lulgl  r.a:nario 

Una  Giovanetta  Maria  Lara 

Monteniezzi's  opera  wears  well.  Un- 
like .some  other  ultra-modern  operas,  its 
modernity  has  not  caused  it  to  seem  old- 
fashioned  after  the  first  two  or  three 
year.«.  The  hearer  Is  not  concerned 
".'^vni  holism"   o!'   the   --t.n---  ri 


Brilliant  Performance  Given  at 
Steinert  Hall  by  Providence 
Young  Women. 

The  Misses  Rose  and  Sadie  Presel 
of  Providence  gave  a  recital  of  music 

;  for  two  pianos  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Steinert   Hall.     The   program   was  as 

■  follows:  Chopin.  Rondo.  C  major; 
Chopin-Schuett,  Val.se-Paraphrase;  Saint- 

!  Saens,  Scherzo;  Reinecke,  Impromptu  on 

j  Themes  from  Sciiumann's  "Manfred" ; 
Chabricr,  Espana;,  Liszt,  concerto 
Pathetique. 

Chopin's  Rondo  was  originally  written 
for' one  piano  and  later  arranged  by  the 
composer  for  two  pianos  during  his 
summer  at  Strzyewo.  It  is  student's 
work  with  little  of  the  charm,  poetry  or 
melodic  grace  of  the  compositions  it 
preceded. 

Li!-zt's    .  concerto      Pathetjque  was 
written  in  1850  in   one   movement  for 
piano  solo.    It  was  then  called  "Grosses 
Koncert  Solo."    In  1S65  Liszt  arranged 
it  for  two  pianos  and  named  it  "Concerto 
Pathetique."    In  1S77  Buelow  revised  it 
and  made  additions.    It  was  played  for 
the  first 'time  in  that  year  at  Hanovr-i 
i.!  by  Liszt  and  his  former  pupil  Ingebor^ 
Strack-von  Bronsart.   Reuss  made  an  ar- 
rangement    for    piano    and  orchestra 
^1  which    was    played    in    New    Yorlv  by 
Joseffy.    Richard  Burmeister  made  an- 
j  other    arrangement    which    he  played 
I  here  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
1  tra  in  1901.     Liszt  said  of  Ueuss's  ar- 
I  rangement  made  in  the  eighties  "that 
1  it  scemecf  to  him  a  murderous  piece  in 
;  which  first  class  virtuosa  could  make  an 
effect." 

i  Kecitaisi  for  two  pianos  are  now  the 
fashion.  *rhese  two  young  women 
played  brilliantly  with  marked  technical 

I  facility  and  keen  sense  of  rjiythm. 
Their  touch  was  agreeable.  They 
.'-■bowed  adequate  strength,  but  they  did 
not  pound.  They  displayed  .souDd 
musicianship  and  excellent  'training 
iioth  in  phrasing  and  interpretation 
Inlaying  without  notes  there  was  com 
plete  uiidcistanding  between  the  v'lun- 
ists.  with  a  resulting  excellence  in  unin 
and  precision.  .An  audience  of  fair  size 
',r;,^  iiit.'i  r^r,  ,i  ,,.,,)  .appreciative. 


'[    Wben  1  railed  npon  I>r.  Johnson  next  mom 
•.|  Ing.    I   found,  blm   highly   satisfied   with  his, 
I  (Olloqiiiiil  proweiis  tlip  prcceiling  evening.  "W<'il 

Igald  hf)  we  had  good  talk." 
Boaw9ll:    "Ybs,  sir;  you  tossed  and  gored 

several  persons." 


A  Good  Talker, 

The  late  .)o.seph  William  Comyns  C.ii  r 
was  a  brilliant  journalist  and  art  "viti  • 
a  busy   mati    in  the   theatre,   ha>  in 
adapted  plays  and  served  as  coUaboin 
tor,  a  versatile,  restless  person,  wio 
when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  was  sooii 
known  a.s  "a  brilliant  young  man."  The 
London  Times,  chronicling  his  death, 
said  that  "a  brilliant  young  man  he  re- 
mained throughout  his  life.  "   "The  dis- 
like of  novelty,  the  Inability  to  'move 
with  the  times,'  which  come  with  ad- 
vancing years,  left  his  mind  still  young.'" 
Thrlco  fortunate  fomyns  Carr! 

That  he  might  have  anything  he  chose 
was  acknowledged  by  others  than  his 
Intimate  friends.  All  speak  of  his  con- 
versational powers.  "A.s  a.  talker  ho  was 
great,"  says  the  Times,  "worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  famous  wits  and  talk- 
ers of  the  pHst.  .  .  .  The  tongue  was 
his  proper  organ  of  expression,  and  the 
club  smoking  room  the  true  field  for  his 
genius.  Monologue,  rather  than  conver- 
sation, was  his  province.  He  disliked 
having  to  argue;  yet  It  was  always 
worth  while  to  contradict  him.  for  con- 
tradiction struck  from  him  richer 
streams  of  eloquence,  in  words  printable 
and  unprintable,  more  unexpected  and 
ridiculous  Illustration,  more  vivid  and 
racy  description.  JIany  of  his  bons  mots 
,  are  already  current  coin;  and  In  time,  no 
j  doubt,  they  will  achieve  the  honor  of 
being  ascribed  to  Joe  Miller  or  to  Syd- 
ney Smith." 


Ready  Tongued. 

Who  would  care  to  sit  at  meat  or 
Mow  tobacco  smoke  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Miller  if  he  were  now  alive?  Some  say 
he  was  a  stupid  person,  so  stupid  that 
jests  were  Ironically  attributed  to  him; 
others  say  he  never  existed.  But  how 
dreary  the  Insistent  persistent  flow  of 
any  professional  or  amateur  raconteur! 
•  Byron  found  Sydney  Smith  a  bore. 

I  .Knd  lol  upon  that  dii.T  It  came  to  pam, 
I  HMti"  next  thiit  "'crwhPlmlni:  sun  of  heoTen, 
The  vi-iy  iwwerful  pariion,  Peter  I'ith, 
The  loudest  •nit  I  e'er  was  dcafcn'd  with. 

The  monologuist  is  also  to  be  dreaded 
when  he  Is  didactic;  when  he  has  a 
hobby  or  a  rhission.  Macaulay  must 
have  driven  a  company  Into  the  open 
nir,  where  street  noises  were  a  relief. 
Coleridge  preached  when  he  talked— 
witness  the  memorable  jest  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Henley  names  men  that  ex- 
celled in  talk,  and  at  the  head  of  them 
puts  Lamb  and  Hazlltt.  Of  the  latter 
he  says:  "Witness  after  witness  Is 
here  to  his  wit.  his  insight,  his  grip  on 
essentials,  his  beautiful  trick  of,para- 
dox,  his  brilliancy  in  attack,  his  des- 
perate defence,  his  varying,  far  glan- 
cing, inextinguishable  capacity  for  ex- 
pression. And  he  was  himself— Hazlltt; 
a  man  who  borrowed  nobody's  methods, 
.set  no  limits  to  the  field  of  discussion, 
nor  made  other  men  wonder  if  this 
were  not  talk,  but  a  lecture.  . 
WeU.  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Sheridan,  Hat- 
litt.  Hunt,  Wordsworth— all  are  dead, 
tall  men  of  their  tongues  tn  they  were." 
Henley  names  the  two  Stevensons,  and, 
praising  the  art  critic,  lists  the  gifts 
that  qualify  the  talker's  temperament 
"as  voice  and  eye  and  laugh,  look  and 
gesture,  huijior  and  fantasy,  audacity 
and  agility  of  mind,  a  lively  and  most 
impudent  invention,  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary, a  right  gift  of  foolery,  a  Just, 
inevitable  sense  of  conversational  right 
and  wrong."  And  Henley,  If  he  could 
have  called  the  great  ghosts  back  to 
earth,  \vould  have  begun  and  ended 
with  Lamb  and  Hazlltt:  "Hazlltt  In  one 
of  hia  high  and  mighty  moods,  sweep- 
ing life,  and  letters,  and  the  art  of 
painting,  and  the  nature  of  man,  and 
the  curious  case  of  woman  (especially 
the  curious  case  of  woman  I)  into  a  rap 
■  ture  of  give-and-take,  a  night  long  se- 
ries of  achievements  in  consummate 
speech." 

I  Would  that  w»  conld  have  heard  Hen- 
I  ley  talk. 


Thompson's  Colt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  Thompson's  colt,  so  big  a 
fool  that  he  swam  the  Mississippi  river 
to  get  a  drinlt.  Hence  the  saying  "as  big 
a  fool  as  Thompson's  colt."  "WTio  ■Was 
this  Thompson? 

In  Maine  or  in  old  prohibition  Vern»ont 
men  have  made  even  greater  efforts  to 
obtain  a  drink.  J.  BALL. 

W  e  are  reminded  of  the  preacher  who 
early  in  the  l&th  century  dilating  on  the 
hardships  of  the  early  settlers  spoke  of 
their  bcin.t;  obliged  to  drive  their  cattle 
several  miles  tc  water,  "fording  three 
larg*  rivers  on  tb*  way."— Sd. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HC)USE>— BostOO 
National  Grand  Opera  (Company  In 
(Jounod's  "F'aust."  Mr.  Guerrierl  con- 
ducted. 

Marguerlt*  Maggie  Teyte 

jr-aust  RIccardo  >rartln 

Valentin  Thoma.s  fhalmers 

Mephlstopheles  Jobc  Mar>1on»9 

.-^lebel  Jeska  Swartj 

Martha  Maria  WInletskaJn 

Wagner  Giorgio  Pulltl 

Mme.   Tc^fe  took  the  port  of  Mar- 
guerite for  the  first  tlmo  in  this  city 
last  evening     She  has  been  heard  here 
:  >  M    '        Una,  Mme.  Butterfly,  ■ 
1.   He<-  Starguertttt  : 


her  other  rmperffona.- 
less  and  Intensity  of 
-Miactcrizatioii.  It  makes.no  striking 
l  i.peal.  Physically  well  suited;  to  the 
.lit,  she  succeeded  merely  to  being 
lain'ty,  girlish  and  respectable.  Her 
\  oice  has  lost  quality  In  the  middle  and 
lower  tones.  She  sang  the  music, 
which  is  eminently  better  adapted  to 
■i  singer  capable  of  greater  tonal  opu- 
lence, intelligently,  with  a  certain  pleas- 
ing Gallic  lightness  in  the  jewel  scene 
and  sincerity  in  moments  of  deeper 
emotion.  Dramatically  her  perform- 
ance followed  well-worn  paths. 

Mr.  Martin  is  never  a  romantic 
Faust.  Indeed  he  comes  dangerously 
near  to  a  realization  of  the  stodgy  and 
sentimental  figure  of  the  librettist. 
Last  evening  he  often  fell  below  the 
true  pitch.  But  he  was  not  alone.  Both 
his  associates,  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr. 
Mardones.  erred  in  a  like  manner.  Mr. 
Mardones  sang  sturdily  and  unsuccess- 
fully defied  tradition  in  the  matter  of 
costume  and  make-up.  The  Mephis- 
tophelian  crimson  of  other  days  was 
far  more  effective  than  this  gorgeously 
attired  aristocrat,  with  brindled  hair 
and-  beard  and  grotesquely  macabre 
countenance,  who  might  easily  liave 
been  mistaken  for  a  noble  father,  mo- 
mentarily possessed. 

Mr.  Chalmers's  manly  performance  as 
Valentin  is  familiar.  Mme.  Swartz  was 
a  genuinely  boyish  Siebel.  Mme. 
Wlnletskaja  was  vocally  well  disposed. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  Mas- 
cagnl's  "Iris,"  with  Mme.  Tamaki 
Mlura  and  Messrs.  Kittay  and  Chal- 
mers.   

\  M  0FERA1RIS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  oPEltA  HOTTSE:  Boston 
National  Opera  Co..  ^  Ma,x  RablnofC, 
director.  M.-;,sc;ijTni's  Vlris."  Mr. 
Mnranzoni  conducted. 


II  Cifco  A'ir^Uio  I*n^7ari 

Ii'is  Tamaki  Miura 

')siil;a  TotIo  Kittn.v 

K'  .v<i  to  Thomas    C  h  a  1  m 

I'na  (Jurrliii  Elvira  I.cvfroii; 

Vn  Merciolo.  Vn  Ceiiciolo  Kompo  Boscacci 

".Slnglp-?pcech"  Hamilton,  it  Is  said, 
made  other  speeches  that  were  at\  least 
sensible  if  not  brilliant.  Masca«nl  is 
the  man  of  "Cavallerla  Rusticana." 
There  are  pretty  things  in  "L'Amico 
Fritz."  There  are  effective  paves  In 
"William  Ratcliff,"  but  the  composer 
is  .still  "single-opera"  Mascagnl. 

We  have  now  heard  "Iris"  three  times 
in   Boston:    first,    performed    by  Mas- 
cagni's  company;  then  by  the  Metropol- 
itan  Opera   Company,   and   last   night  j 
with  the  charming  Mme.  Miura  as  the  j 
heroine.    The  Impression  made  by  the 
book  and  the  music  remains  the  same, 
in  spite  of  the  admirable  interpretation 
of  Iris  by  Mme.   Miura.     The  subject 
of  the  libretto  is  repulsive;  the  "sym- 
bolism" of  the  last  act  Is  neither  oper- 
•itic  nor  dramatic,  nor  it  Is  easily  un- 
■iorstood.    It  is  not  necessary  to'  argue 
'   present  whether  symbolism  is  ad- 
ntageous  to  a  libretto.    No  one  heeds 
le    symbolisni    m    Wagner's  music 
;ama3  or  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisande." 
There  is  sufficient  Interest  in  the  char- 
acterB  as  men  and  women:  the  gods  and 
domi-go^S  of  Wagner  are  only  human 
beings,  for  the  most  part  a  shabby  lot. 
It  l3  not  easy  to  become  interested  in 
Osaka.  Kyoto  and  the  Blind  Father. 
We  questioned,  speaking  of  "Madama 
I  [Butterfly,"  whethor  the  Japanese  smile 
at  the  picture  of  liife  and  manners  por- 
trayed in  that  opera.  What  do  they  say 
of   "Iris"?    Is   Mme.    Miura,  realisti- 
cally and  poetically  Japanese,  or  has 
she  been  w^:sternized  in  occidental  cities? 
A  Japanese,  now  living  near  Boston,  has 
written  to  the  Herald  a  letter  about 
Japan  in  opera  which  will  be  published 
tomorrow. 
The  music  of  "Iris"  is,  on  the  whole, 
uU  and  futile;  neither  descriptive  nor 
Ltnotional,  seldom  even  deOTrativj.  M;is- 
t  agni  shot  his  bolt  with  the  openin.? 
hjTnn,  which  is"  adroitly  contrived  lor 
ffect  and  has  genuine  substance  and 
dignity.     No  wonder  that  the  audience, 
irger  than  on  previous  evenings,  was 
iftliusiastic.    But  one  Imposing  chorus 
oes  not  make  an  opera.    The  cliorus  of 
.asherwomen  in  the  first  act  has  pleas- 
ing measures.    How  dreary  is  the  music 
accompanying  the  puppet  show!  How 
inexpressive  the  music  given  to  Iris  and 
her  fa.ther  !    In  the  second  act  the  libret- 
tist afforded  the  composer  an  opportunity 
or  displaying  passion  and  pathos.  Can 
ne  remember  a  single  phrase  of  the 
iiusic  for  Iris  or  Osaka?    How  in.signifl- 
•i,nt,  how  crude,  the  chorus  of  admira- 
lion  for  Iris  exposed  in  the  Yoshiwara ' 
There  are  piquant  measures  for  Kyoto  iii 
the  lighter  conversational  vein,  but  still 
more  a'4K  eable  ;u-c  the  reminiscences  of 
''avalleria   Rustioana''   occurring  now 
nd  then. 

In  the  third  act  the  librettist  and  the 
omposer  are  with  Iris— in  the  sewer 
Mr.  Itabinoa'  undoubtedly  added  "Iris" 
lo  his  repertoire  for  the  sake  pi  Mme 
.Miura.    And  for  her  sake  we  are  al 
most    inclined   to   forget   the  inherent 


.stupKiil\'  Of  ujc  opera,  il'  r  inipi-rsoua- 
lion  was  subtle  in  its  expression  of 
•■^ontiments  and  emotions.  Light  hearted 
uirlishaess,  a  daughter's  devotion, 
luriosity  were  as  deftly  portrayed  as 
were  the  innocent  admiration  of  Osaka  s 
"ifts.  The  awakening  to  her  real  con- 
dition, the  shame  of  the  Yoshiwara 
and  the  honor  at  the  father  s  curse. 
Slie  worked  wonders  with  Mascagni  s 
vapid  music.  Hei-  voice  has  not  always 
the  fascinating  quality  of  a  season 
ago.  It  is  broader,  with  .  greater 
volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  resist  temptation;  not  strive  vainly  - 
to  become  a  "dramatic"  soprano  and 
thus  lose  the  peculiar  charm  that  made 
an  irresistible  appeal  when  she  first 
sang  here. 

Mr.  ICMtay,  who  waa  discovered  In 
New  Yifk  a  few  seasons  ago.  Is  a 
young  t^or  with  a  good  voice.  At 
present  he  lacks  experience.   Last  night 
he  certainly  did  not  comport  himself 
as  the  librettist's  hardened  sensualist 
.-nul  man  about  town.    He  was  chaste 
■  s  ice   as  ri^'re  as  snow,  until  ho  was 
'  -.Mii-'ed  by  the  libretti-st  and  the  stagei 
n-i.aiia'.?or  "to  let  down  IrLs's  hair  and; 
clasp  her  in  his  arm.s.    No  wonder  she 
i  was  surpri.'-ed  and  shocked  by  his  unej.- 
pected.     inexplicable     behavior.  Jri-^ 
1  Chalmcr.s  gave  a  carefully  considered 
ririd  <ft>'ctive  impersonation  of  the  pan- 
I  d-r,    .ringing    wltli    much  understand-. 
,1  Ing    nctiiTg   in   a   convincing  manner, 
i]  Vtt  v,  f  should  have  preferred  an  oilier, 
'  moi  o  uenial,   a  slimier  rascal.  Ther? 
\\     ■    times  when  Mr.  Chalmers  seemed, 
I,,  o-  a  blond  of  Tonio  and  Mephisto- 
x,hr\e-^      The    other   parts    were  ade- 
I  quately;    if   not   strikingly,  portrayed. 
The  stage  Bettings  and  stage  manage- 
ment were  fitting  and  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  worthy  of  far  better  music. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
Puccini's  "La  Boheme."  Mmes.  Teyte 
and  Ricgelman,  and  Messrs.  Gaudenzi. 
Chalm.ers,  I^azzarl  and  Puliti.  The 
opera  tonight,  the  final  performance, 
will  be  "Aida."  Mmes.  Villani  and  Gay; 
^Messrs.  Martin,  Baklanoff,  ■  Mardones, 
JAnanlan.   


As  tke  World  Wag.s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Ami  I  hsnl  .l"iie  u  hdlisU  thing. 
Anil  il  \w,,il.]  work  'I'm  ^^oe: 

r'or  ail  ,'n,-n,(l  I  hii.l  lillleil  the  bird 
That  luude  the  hreeze  to  blow. 


The  Wild  Goose's  Tale. 

As  the  ^\V)rM  Wags:  , 
I  sailed  from  New  Bedford  captain 
of  the  old  Wild  Goose  in  August,  1869. , 
Eben  Nye  from  Dartmouth  was  mate. 
We'd  been  together  on  the  Charles  W.  ; 
Morgan  the  year  before,  and  he  was  as  ' 
good  a  mate  as  I  ever  had  under  me,  bar 
none.  Had  a  .  sort  of  mixed  crew— Gay 
Head  Indians,  Kanakas,  black  Por- 
tugees  and  white  men  from  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  except  America,  I 
guess.  We  was  bound  round  the  Horn 
to  fish  on  the  Solander  grounds.  First 
night  out  of  port  we  picked  up  a  good 
whole  sail  breeze,  and  she  lasted  till 
we  got  down  off  Staten  island.  Made  a 
darn  good  cruise  south— cut  in  10  whales 
and  had  a  little  oVer  six  hundered  bar- 
rels below  by  the  time  we  reached  lati- 
tude 40.  Then  all  to  once  that  darn 
crew  began' to  catch  albatrosses,  every 
chance  they  got.  No  trouble  a  tall  to 
catch  'em.  .iust  heave  a  piece  of  line 
over  with  a  piece  of  pork  on  it,  and 
they'd  swoo{?  down  and  gobble  it,  and 
tlien  you'd  haul  'em  in  on  deck.  Mqst 
of  us  old-time  skippers  never  allowed 
'em  tb  be  killed,  although  there  was  one 
mean  old  skulpin  that  used  to  kill  'em 
and  heave  'em  in  the  harness  cask  to 
feed  the  crew  on. 

This  darn  crew  of  mine  killed  half  a 
dozen  or  so.  probably  a  dozen,  afore 
me  or  the  mates  _  found  out  about  it, 
and  then,  a  course,  the  trouble  was 
done  as  a  feller  says.  I  was  walking 
the  deck  one  mornin.g,  and  I  see  a  big 
black  Portugee  we  called  Blue  Jo.sie  haul 
in  a  regular  old  pelter  of  a  bird,  a  old 
bull  he  must  a  been.  Then  what  did  that 
Portugeo  do  but  hit  him  a  ,ouff  with  a 
belaying  pin  and  kill  him.  I  sung  out 
to  the  mate,  and  in  about  two  shakes 
of  .a  whale's  flukes,  Mr.  Nye  had  him 
triced  up  to  the  main  swifter  by  his 
thumbs,  to  sort  of  meditate  on  killing 
albatrosses  on  old  Martin  Gale's  ship. 
Course,  the  deed  was  done,  as  a  feller 
!5ays,  and  I  knew  darn  well  we'd  pay 
for  It,  and  says  so  to  the  mate. 

Wc-11,  sir,  afore  the  watch  went  below 
up  comes  a  regular  old  woolly,  right 
.-!'^ad  ahead.  Caught  us  all  aback,  it 
did.  and  carried  away  the  fore  tops'l— 
we  carried  single  tops'ls  in  them  days—' 
and  down  came  the  main  ryalmast 
wliatigo.  Afore  all  hands  had  got  sail 
offen  her.  she'd  shipped  a  sea  big  as 
Shumet  pond,  and  when  we'd  cleared 
away  the  .gear  there  wan't  nothing  left 
of  old  Josle  b.it  his  two  thumbs  lashed 
to  the  swifter.  Great  man  with  knots 
and  hitches.  Mr.  Nye  was.  I  knew  all 
the  time  'twas  them  albatrosses  brought 
it  on  Us,  and  I  says  to  Mr.  Nye,  's  I. 
"We'll  get  more  afore  wo  get  less." 
j  We  lay  hove  to  for  throe  days.  .Some- 
j  times  w§  sailed  astern  faster'n  the  old 
Desdyniony  used  to.  All  the  time  there 
'.v.-is  more  albatrosses  around  than  I 
jcver  knew  there  was  in  the  world  afore, 
I  They  flow  in  through  the  rigging  and 
I  nil  arouml  us,  hunderds  of  'em — darnu- 
I  est  sight  I  ever  see.  When  the  wind 
eot  all  blowed  out  of  the  west  It  turned 


,j;MiJi;d  .started  ^o   blow   back  In 

again.    We  set  cloae  I'ccfld  tops'ls  and 
run  afore  it,  albatrdsses  all  around  us 
day  and  night  thick  as  sharks  round  a 
dead  whale.    By  the  time  the  wind  died 
down  we'd  sprung  the  main  yard,  lost 
a  man  from  aloft,  shipped  a  sea  that , 
took  out  the  gangway  and  smashed  the  i 
larboard    boats    all    to    Cinderec,    and . 
drowned  all  the  hens  and  pigs  we  had  | 
on  deck.    I  found  out  in  the  mean  tim? ' 
that  there  was  three  fellers  forard  that 
had  killed  albatrasses— a  Swede  named 
.■<vvenson,    a    Kanaka   we   called  Mau-i 
6ain  and  a  Portugee  named  Manuel  Sol. 

I  got  a  shot  at  the  sun  finally,  and ; 
■■\orke«  out  my  position.  Found  I  was 
11  bout  a  hundred  miles  from  a  little  isl- 
and name  of  Mahiva  I'd  been  to  when 
I  Avas  mate  of  the  Sunbeam.  I  callated 
to  run  in  there  and  sort  of  overhaul  our 
gear, 'there  being  wood  and  water  on  the 
island,  so  I  gave  the  mate  the  course 
when  I  went  bvlow  and  told  him  to  call 
me  when  we  raised  land.  I'd  no  more'n 
bit  my  bunk  when  Mr.  Nye  he  calls  for 
me  to  come  on  deck.  I  turned  out  and 
went  up,  and  he  was  standing  by  the 
wheel  looking  forard,  and  just  pointed. 
I  looks,  and  there  was  Sam  and  Swen- 
son  setting  on  the  rail  just  be  aft  the 
foremast,  and  right  over  their  head  was 
the  damdest  big  corposant  I  ever  see. 
While  we  was  looking  at  it,  Manuel  Sol 
comes  out  of  the  forecasl  scuttlf.  and  it 
Jumped  right  over  him,  and  follered  him 
over  to  the  other  two  and  then  it  sort 
of  jumped  up  and  down  and  went  up 
and  roosted  on  the  fore  yard,  right  over 
their  heads.  Both  Mr.  Nye  and  mo 
knew  it  was  a  warning  but  we  didn't 
say  nothing,  because  they  was  both  dead 
jmen  then,  for  all  we  could  do. 

I  went  below  again  and  turned  in, 
(and  the  next  thing  I  knew  the  old 
1  hooker  hit  ground  whango.  Sent  me 
out  of  my  bunk,  and  I  rushed  up  on 
deck  and  there  we  was.  as  the  feller 
says,  right  on  the  rocks  so  close  in- 
shore to  Mahiva  that  the  Wild  Gooses 
flying  jib  boom  was  only  about  six 
feet  from  the  '  rocks.  It  was  blow- 
iing  a  half  a  gale,  and  good  sizeable 
sea  running,  and  raining  hard.  She 
j  lifted  and  setteled  down  on  the  rocks 
I  every  sea,  and  I  see  she  would  go  to 
pieces  d.arn  soon,  so  I  hollers  to  the 
iTien  lo  get  out  on  the  flying  jib  boom 
.ind  drop  off  onto  the  rocks.  I  jumped 
below  to  get  the  ships  papers  and  such, 
and ,  when  I  came  on  deck  again,  a 
couple  of  the  men  had  got  off  on  the 
rock,  and  Maui  Sam  was  just  creeping 
out  on  the  bowsprit.  When  he  stood 
up  to  jump,  them  albatrosses  came 
down  thicker'n  ever,  and  I  dont  know 
whether  he  lost  his  footing  or  one  of 
them  flew  into  him.  but  he  hit  against 
the  rock  and  bounced  off  into  the  water 
and  we  never  see  him  again.  Manuel 
Sol  tried  it  next,  and  he  done  just  the 
same— went  down  and  never  came  up. 
Then  a  couple  other  men  got  off  all 
right,  and  it  come  Swenson's  turn.  He 
walked  out  far's  the  cranse  iron  and 
darned  if  a  great  big  albatross  didnt  fly 
fair  and  square  into  him— knocked  him 
much  as  10  or  15  foot  away,  dont  know 
as  it  want  as  much  ,  as  20.  Then  they 
all  disappeared.  Couldnt  see  a  albatross 
with  a  spj'  glass  X  do  believe. 

All  the  rest  of  us  got  ashore  off  the 
■  flying  jib  boom  all  shipshape.    Next  day 
j  we   rescued   three   of   the  whaleboats, 
'fitted  'em  out  with  dried  goat  meat, 
there  being  a  lot  of  wild  goats  on  the 
island,  and  we  set  out  for  Apia.  Worked 
;  along  from  island  to  Island  till  we  ran 
i  afoul  of  the  Bertholomew  Gosling,  and 
.  she  took  us  aboard,  being  on  her  way 
home.     That's   what   comes   of  killing 
albatrosses,  and  Eben  Nye  will  say  aye 
to  it.  (CAPT.)  MARTIN  GALE. 

Falmouth,  Jan.  2. 
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Conversational  Boston. 

There  should  be  good  talk  in  Boston, 
but  too  many  are  timid  or  self-con- 
scious. After  the  inconseqifential  chat- 
ter at  the  formal  dinner  table  of  the 
expected  courses — chiefly  about  relatives 
and  common  friends— when  there  should 
be  a  little  time  for  general  conversa- 
tion. Some  singer,  fiddler,  harpist  is 
brought  in.  and  even  the  musician  does 
not  encourage  conversation.  There  is 
good  talk  at  a  few  clubs,  but  the  card 
I  able  is  a  greater  attraction  in  some 
of  them.  In  the  ideal  club  there  is  no 
yark  of  cards  and  not  only  because  dis- 
putes may  arise,  disagreeable  scenes, 
comiilaints  to  the  board  of  governors. 
There  is  no  card  room  In  the  Porphyry; 
Mi-,  .\uger  is  still  there,  nor  have  the 
years  checked  his  volubility;  better  his 
monotonous  flow  than  the  avaricious 
concentration  of  min^s  and  the  sinister 
.•illenco  at  poker  or  bridge.  There  is 
talk  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Cluli.  wf 
learn  from  the  newspapers;  tlic  worjil 
is  reformed  there  ever.v  Saturday  and 
the  clock  of  the  solar  system  wound 
for  the.  week.  This.  too.  is  not  to  he 
di.'^coiiraged.  even  if  the  universe  and 
our  little  revolving  ball  remain  indif- 
ferent. But  where  would  Comyns  Carr 
be  at  ease  and  at  his  best  in  Boston 
today,  could  he  return  to  eartliT 

LOUIS  GRAVEURE  IN 

A  PLEASING  REGIT. 

Baritone  Presents  Varied  Progr; 
;  at  Jordan  Hall. 

Louis  Graveure,  baritone,  gave  a 
cital   at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  aft 
noon.    The   program   was   as  follov- 
1  :i  ahms,  Nicht  mehr  zu  dir  zu  gehif 
iiii.^en,    Schlafnur   ein:    IT.    Wolf,  A 
i'  :,i   m  ii.'ncu  Bairn  ,  .  G- 


,      liFahms. 'Wi  o^rrfTsJ^ 
•  ■n.sl.  The  Parting,  a-LnHe  Bird,  Ml' 
tletoc;  Dupare,  L'lnvltation  au  Voyaj 
Saint-Saens,  Petite  main.  Mai;  Ciiat 
.^on,   Apaisement;    Schubert,  Fragiw 
aus    dem,     Aeschylus,     Das    sie  h 
i;evvesen,  Danksagung  an  den  Bach, 
die     intergehendem     sonne,  Orphel 
ISoiler,   the    Lights   of   Home;  Spea! 
Svlvia;  Johnson,  "I  told  my  love,  to  t 
iroses";  Bibb,  a  Rondel  of  Spring.  Fra; 
\"Ahh  was  the  accompanist. 

Mr.  Graveure  was  vocally  well  di 
Wsed.  The  characteristics  of  Ills  sin 
jing  are  now  familiar.  He  has  his  a 
Iniirers.  His  voice  is  undoubtedly  a  fi 
..ne,  and  while  his  art  is  not  of  a  hi. 
order,  he  frequently  displays  taste  a 
native  intelligence,  which  makes  c 
forget  for  tlu'  niomrnt  Iho  rank  set 
mentalism  of  •  •  >:  !;•.•■.! ntions. 

There  are  some  concerts  of  unusual 
Interest  this  week.  The  Flonzalcy  quar- 
I  tet  tomorrow  night  will  perform  a  new 
quartet  composed  for  it  by  Ernest  Bloch. 
'  a  Swiss  musician,  who  is  now  in  this 
country.  A  short  time  ago  he  visited 
\\\\\%  city  and  then  showed  some  of  his 
orchestral  works  to  Dr.  Muck. 
1  Musical  America  of  No'.'.  25.  1916. 
ipublished  an  interesting  account  of  this 
inew  quartet.  The  composer  talked  with 
'Mr.  Frederick  H.  Martens  about  the 
Iwork,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  I-et 
Mr.  Bloch  describe  it. 

"The  quatuor  comprises  the  usual  four 
imovements,  but  is  quite  free  in  form 
land  development.  The  first  movement, 
iLamento.  is  essentially  Hebrew,  a  ming- 
jling  of  violence  and  grief.  I  ask  my 
'friends,  when  they  play  It,  to  think  of 
the  Bible,  the  ardor  of  the  psalms  ^and 
the  hot  pulsing  blood  of  the  Orient.  I 
ask  them  to  think  of  those  poor  devils 
whom  one  meets  at  times  in  the  streets 
or  along  country  roads,  with  long  beards 
jtliitv,  sad,  despairing  .  .  •  and  yet 
Shold'ing  fast  to  some  obscure  glimmering 
l.ope  while  they  mutter  their  Hebrew 
ipi  avers.  I  have  tried  to  express  some- 
thing of  all  this  in  the  Lamento— and  I 
frerthat  one  theme  (in  the  viola)  almost 
epeaks  to  thi«  effect.  «  „ 

■  The  whole  movement  is  very  free,  a 
continual  fluctuation  of  motion  and  nu- 
..  Some  of  my  themes  are  a  direct 
Hit  of  my  recollections  of  a  painting 
Gaugin  Thev  embody  something  of 
T.-tliiti     of   the   distant    Papuan  jsles, 

0  i-eclallv    in  an    ornamental  passage 
V  liore  the  four  strings,  suddenly  leaving 
thoir  proper  orbit  for  a  moment,  rely 
fllogether  on  polyrhythm  and  sonority  i 
to  obtain  a  genuine  exofSc  effect. 

Air.    Martens  interrupts  to  say  that 
^\^■     Bloch    found   the    exotic   color  m  . 
colonial   expositions,    "with   which  his 
Imagination    had    to  content    itself  m  ^ 
ph..ee  of  tours  of  the  world  which  a 
-' ■■■der  pur?e  forbade." 

nds,  the  Flonzaleys. 
d.   "that  the  Allegro! 
follows  the    Lamento  I 
1   grit  their  teeth  at  j 

,  ncere-T  despaired  of 

j,  i-..kind  in  general  at  the  time  I  wrote  | 
It-and  it  reflects  a  good  bit  of  my  most 
Intimate  feeling  and  the  grimace  of  dis- 
g\;.-i  which  I  perforce  cut  at  humanity 
a;.  l.'irgQ. 

"The  third  movement,  the  Pastorale, 
1-  •!  hamber  music  composed  almost  al- 
tcr,etlicr  in  the  open  air,  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  mountains.  I  used  to  make 
];MIc  excursions  with  my  wife  and  chil- 
fh-\i  into  the  beautiful  country  In  the 
oir>irons  of  Geneva  and  Neufachatel 
,-i;d  far  -away  from  the  distractions  of 
tho  'citv  found  in  nature  the  inspiration 

1  sought.    And  the  children   .   .  ." 
."No,"  said  M.  Bloch,  "it  is  not  a  Pas- 

tornlc  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is.  rather,  a  revery  evoked  by  soli- 
(udo  and  nature.    In  it  the  'dolorous 
iiiC  of  the  first  movement  reappears 
Ir.  a  transition  full  of  serenity  and  tend- 
rrn.ss.    and    o-ther    themes    are  folk-' 
Humes',   'of  the   countryside.'    Two  of| 
rT\  themes,  a  dance-theme  and  one  of  a  ! 
■savage  lullaby,'   I  borrowed   from  anj 
earlier  drama,  never  completed,  of  the 
Lacustrian  epoch— the  age  of  the  lake- 
j  dv.-ellers. 

"The  finale,  and  Allegro  con  fuoco,  is 
!'!i3PPodic  in  style,  and  is  Intended  to 
(inphasize  the  subtle  bond  of  character 
\.  hich,  without  a  set  program,  links  to- 
goi'oer  the  four  movements  of  the  quar- 
tet." 

Mr.  Bloch's  chief  compositions,  as 
nan:ed  by  Mr.  Martens,  are:  Symphony 
in  C  sharp  minor  (1902);  symphonic 
po-ms,  "Vivre-Aimer"  (1900);  "Hiver- 
liintenips"      (1904),      "Trois  Poemes 

I  (1914);     and     a  symphony, 

>-  :ael"  (1915). 

His    lyric   drama.    "Macbeth,"  pro- 
lo;uue  and   three  acts  (seven  scenes), 
hv^ed    on    Shakespeare's    tragedy  by 
i;dniOnd    P'leg.    is   alluded    to    by  Mr. 
.Martens.    It  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Paris,  Nov.  30.   1910,  and  an 
-  ccount  of  it  was  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Herald.    The  chief 
p:i,rts  were  as  follows:    Lady  Macbeth. 
I.ucienne  Breval;  Lady    Macduff,  IMiss 
Vauthrin;    Threfe   Witches,    the  Misses; 
I'rophy,     Charbonnel     and  Espinasse;] 
TlHelieth.     Albers;     Macduff,  Vieuille;' 
li  I  Feodoroff;     iSanquo,    'Lauri..  | 


told 
:^; , .  Bio.-h  .  ■ 

fr'-netico  ^  l:i'  ! 
ir,.i,irlit  nif-l  ■  til 
But  u  i.s 


'  11 
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■oii>    intro/tnrad  a.s 
ini  Murderer. 
Ian.  'lio  first  Appari- 
i.  Maodiiff's  son.  Flcjincc. 
;   qiiotrs    I'lerrp  T.olo  a? 
\faclieth"  Is  "one  of  the 
i\   Intrr^stlnK  work."!  with 
ilramn  may  he-  credited 
s."  a.s  he  (|UOtes  Roniain 
ini;  of  Mr.    Hloch"."!  Syni- 
1  .   ■  !«\mphon.'.   i.o  one  of  the 

r.-.ofci   important  works  of  the  modem 
•rhool.     I  know   of  no  other  work  In 
■•i-h   a    richer,   moio   viKoroii.",  more 
-loiiate  tcmperiin\ent    maJtes  itself 
.    .        ronlinvie  exprtssliif;  your- 
ino  "ay.  fioely  and  fully. 
fr>r  your  becoming  one  of 
i.>iiclana  of  our  time" 
I  I    'Macln.th"  perplexed  by  Its'mod- 

!y  !«oni8  of  the  Parisian  critics,  al- 
they  treated  the  opera  respecf- 
ThuB  ono  of  them  who  cha.racr 
•^d  hix  art  af  "Nihilia'ic"  In  it.<?  dl.«- 
d  of  tonal  connections,  rhythmic 
■lom.   "an  art  that  can  not  deeply 
I  the  heart."  recofrnized  In  hi.<!  music 
'(jor,    breadth,    invaclty.  brilliance, 
proved  him  to  bo  "a  robust  man  of 
st«?e."      He  cited  in  evidence  the 
vpt\-  dramatic  endiiie  of  the  flr.'t  act,  in 
'  which  the  Rrowing  c<intag:ion  of  horror 
f   Old  tenor  ).<=  cn pressed  a.s  soon  as  the 
>  'viiirder  of  Duncan  Is  discovered. 

The  question  was  raised  whether 
Shakespeare's    tragedy     furni.'hed  the 

•  'ementa  for  ;i  good  opera.   The  motif 
f  the  tragedy  is  ambition.   Can  music 

'  Xpress  ambition?  The  critic  answered 
•lis  ffuestion  in  the  negative.  "No.  be- 
cause it  cannot  exist  without  withering 
the  heart  which  is  the  source  of  all 
music.  Tn  "Macbeth'  there  is  no  love 
rot  one  of  the  sentiments  that  are  the 
t  !-aiuraI  ailment  or  substance  of  the  art 
of  sounds  and  rhythms;  there  are  only 
murders,  feelings  of  remorse,  appari- 
tions and  witches.  ■  .And  yet.  the  effect 
made  by  this  opera  is  indisputable. 

It  appears  that  the  librettist  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene  left  out  the  physi- 
cian and  the  woman  attendant. 

The  Flonzaleys  will  alsj  play  a  suite 
ff>\  two  violins  by  Emanuel  Moor,  whose 
r-iano  concerto  was  performed  here  at  h 
.Symphony  concert  in  190S  (Mr.  Bauer. 
I'anlst).'  Mr.  Pochon  of  the  Flonzalevs 
-played  three  preludes  in  the  form  of  a 
.-ulfe  for  the  violin  in  i:>15  and  some 
time  before  a  nobly  beautiful  Adagio  by 
.^loor  was  played  by  the  quartet.  Moor 
c  onsiders  himself  a  genius ;  ho  is  sure 
of  it :  but  others,  as  Vsaye,  Thibaud, ' 
.'.farlean.  Casals,  Bauer  take  him  seri- 
l  usly.  He  is  a  singular  character.  Corn 
in  Hungary,  the  son  of  a  rabbi,  he  came 
to  New  York  about  1S.S5.  As  musical 
director  of  a  concert  company  that  in- 
cluded I.illi  Lehniann.  Ovide  Musin  and 
Franz  Hummel  he  was  in  the  Music 
H».ll  of  tliis  city  in  18S6.  When  he  lived 
In  New  York  he  was  poor  and  ambitious. j 
He  married  there  a  rich  woman.  Miss 
Burke,  daughter  of  a  bottler,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  and  went  to  England,' 
where  he  composed  and  played  tlie  piano.  . 
Two  of  his  operas  were  performed  at 
'ologne  :  his  chamber  music  Ijegan  to  be 
•.nown  in  Germany.  For  many  years  he 
ds  lived  near  Lausanne.  A  voluminous 
imposcr.  he  has  written  at  least  seveu 

•  mphonies.  a  vast  quantity  of  chamber 
:iusic,  Sonets  galore — Mr.  Bauer  once  told 
■s  they  nun^bered  about  500 — operas 
.  mcertos,  what  not.  • 


laiiy.  The  j)ro,jiain  also  iuchldes  l't  i  ty 
OratnKt-r',s  bridal  dance,  "The  Merry 
Weddini,'." 

The  <'inrlnnatl  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  visit  Boston  for  the  first  time.  An 
artlclo  sent  to  us  from  Cincinnati  about 
the  orchestra  is  vrinted  on  this  page. 


Miss  Dayton's  program  should  Interest 
.:e   folklorist   and    others.     Th«-e  are 
■ngs  of  Savoy,  the  Old  Maid's  Song 
f 'und  by  Miss  I^oralne  Wyman  in  the 

V^l'Vy  nfTl-,,  .nf.r-il-.   


Lec,  a  vuried  and  plea^ins  collection. 

The  program  of  the  Choral  Music  So- 
i  iety's  first  concert  .should  be  unusually 
interesting.  Among  the  less  familiar 
'  ompositions  Miss  Lang's  "Heavenly 
Noel"  will  be  sung.  The  words  arc  from 
U.  1j.  Gales's  "David  in  Heaven  and 
I  )thcr  Poems."  The  music  was  i)ublished 
ill  1916.  We  quotp  the  first  three  verses: 

Ob:  what  prent  thing  Is  dom;  tODigbt, 

Oi-  whiit  Kw»i  Dews  b;is  sped? 

Wbat  ails  tli*-  blessed  .Saints  In  bcaven. 

They  cannot  rest  In  bod? 

Bat  up  and  down  so  <^asclcssl.v 

Tbc<r  po  in  Joy  and  drt>ad. 

The  (tato  houfo  all       liRhtcrl  up. 

WTiere'n  Saint  P<^ter  dwells; 

Saint  -lames  l-Kiks  «mt  of  his  ^cat  bouse, 

.Ml  madp  of  .\rst<r  shells; 

In  bis  g"Ml  hostel  h.r  tho  flood 

SalDt  Julian  HngH  the  tvetls. 

Paint  r^ithTinp  wears  hrr  silver  shoes 

And  p*''»rl-b».sprinklpd  gown; 

.>valnt  Harbara  fmni  her  hiBh,  high  tower 

t'pon  the  oarth  looks  down; 

Saljit  Obris'  iihpr  bonds  wondering  o.ves 

On  David's  diBlant  town. 
Six  old  Christmas  carols  by  Paul 
Emile  Ladmiraull  will  be  performed. 
Tho  composer  was  born  at  Nantes  in 
ISTT.  When  ho  was  16  >ears  old  his 
opera  "GUIes  de  Ketz"  was  performed 
at  Nante.s.  This  was  the  only  perform- 
ance. Having  taken  a  first  prize  at  the 
Nantes  Conservatory  he  entered  the 
Paris  Concer\-atory.  where  he  studied 
with  Tandou.  G.  Faure  and  Gedalge. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  prix 
de  Rome,  but  he  took  the  first  prize 
for  harmony.  It  was  said  of  him  five 
.>  ears  ago  th.Tt  he,  a  modest  man,  was 
appreciated  only  by  "une  elite."  De-. 
hussy  has  praised  him  as  a  dreamer, 
^ir.gtilarly  sensitive  and  emotional  in  his 
ov;.'.  -  r.n:  r  TV  r.ffected  great'y 
nglng  sky.  f.^- 


The  Cincinnati 

_        ,  when  a  primi- 1 

Symphony  ^rass  band,  i 

Orchestra's  Visit  the  early  an- 
cestor of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ernst 
Kunwald  will  give  a  concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Jan.  11.  played  "Harmonies 
from  Gluck  and  TIaydn,"  according  to 
ni»"  old  record,  for  'the  edification  of 
Gen.  Wilkinson's  soldiers  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  western  frontier,  179S-1808. 
the  bent  of  music  In  the  Ohio  valley  has 
been  towards  the  classics.  Although 
there  arc  still  millions  In  the  middle 
\Vest  who  would  prefer  hearing  Irving 
Berlin  to  Beethoven,  the  number  Is 
annually  becoming  significantly  smaller. 

The  West  would  like  its  older  sisters 
on  the  Atlantic  to  notice  the  progress 
it  has  made  in  music.  In  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys  it  is  felt  that  enough 
has  been  accomplished  that  the  people 
may  with  proper  modesty  go  to  the 
East  and  say;  "We  should  like  to  have 
you  see  what  we  have  done  up  to  date. 
We  are  not  offering  a  challenge.  We 
do  not  intend  to  show  you 'how  it  should 
re  done.'  We  merely  wish  you  to  see 
that  we  are  striving  earnestly,  and  that 
we  think  we  are  making  progress  of 
which  you.  as  fellow  Americans,  should 
also  be  proud.  We  wish  you  to  know 
that  we  are  doing  our  part  in'  realizing 
our  share  of  the  highest  musical  ideals 
In  our  section  of  this  great  country.  " 

If  Beethoven  has  won  thousands  of 
converts  further  West  during  the  past 
20  years  it  Is  due  to  the  faith  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  public  spirited  men  and 
women.  In  a  half  dozen  cities,  orches- 
tras have  been  maintained  only  by  hard 
work  and  mental  anguish. 

After  struggling  along  with  voluntary- 
contributions  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
volunteer  funds  and  generous  donations 
of  public  spirited  oltlBens,  the  Cincin- 
nati Symphony  orchsstra  last  year  re- 
ceived Its  first  bequest,  the  sum  of 
$700,000,  left  to  it  by  Miss  M.  Cora  Dow. 
a  Cincinnati  woman  who  combined  bus- 
iness ability  -with  a  sincere  love  of 
music. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  West  that  the 
ball  has  been  pushed  up  to  and  perhaps 
a  little  bit  over  the  crest  and  that  from 
now  on  it  will  roll  with  more  of  its  own 
momentum  and  with  less  of  an  atixil- 
laiT  effort.   This  is  pai^icularly  true  of  , 
Cincinnati,  where  music  has  lived,  com-  | 
pared  with  other  cities  in  the  middle  l 
West,   to  a  venerable  age.     Nearl.\'  a  j 
century  ago  there  was  a  Handel  Society  . 
in  Cincinnati  which  performed  choral  j 
masterpieces.    One  or  more  such  organ- 
izations   have    been    maintained  ever 
since.   Today  the  public  school  children 
of   Cincinnati   sing  Bach's   music  and 
that  of  other  cl^sics  as  a  matter  of 
course.   In  its  appreciation  of  orchestra 
tnusic.  Cincinnati  has  taken  long  steps. 
It  has  possessed  an  orchestra  of  its 
own  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Bot  long  perhaps  in  comparison  with 
some  cities  in  the  East,  but  still  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  part  of  the  country 
supposed  to  respond  only  to  the  song 
nf  the  cash  register  and  to  the  sounds 
of  a  material  world. 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  Cin- 
cinnati buys  more  tickets  to  symphony 
concerts,  chamber  concerts,  recitals  .and 
-o  on,   than  does  New  York.    And  it 
ijld  not  do  so  unless  it  loved  good 

.>ic  for  its  0T\-n  sake.  Impressarios 
i  Hve  made  an  objective  point  of  Cin- 
cinnati, so  well  do  they  know  that  an 
p.rtist  will  get  a  profitable  hearing,  once 
he  is  accepted. 

Dr.  Kunwald  and  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony orchestra  have  labored  indefa- 
tigably  in  the  cause  of  good  music,  be- 
lieving that  on  no  other  basis  can  solid 
musical  appreciation  and  taste  be  de- 
veloped. In  its  out  of  town  tour.s 
throughout  the  middle  West  the  Cincin- 
nati orchestra  has  made  few  conces- 
sions to  a  light  popular  taste.  Bach. 
Beethoven,  Brahms  and  other  clatssics 
have  been  played  with  undevialing  per- 
sistence. Today  the  concerts  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati orchestra  are  played  to  crowded 
houses  and  the  organization  has  seen 
its  faith  in  the  classics  Justified  by  the 
soundest  and  most  encouraging  of  re- 
sults: Sold  out  houses  with  standing 
room  at  a  premium. 

The  program  of  the  concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  next  Thursday  evening  will 
be  as  follows;  Wagner,  prelude  to  "Die 
Metstersinger" ;  Beethoven.  "Pastorale" 
symphony;  Strauss.  Symphonta  Do- 
mestica. 


of  the  Mikado  waa,  somewhat,  like 
Jlvat  held  about  the  fabiiolus  King  of 
^iam,  or  a  comic  opera  Sultan,  and 
hence,  when  Dai  Nippon  rose  in  the 
crest  of  the  wars  and  the  wonderful 
personality  of  the  late  Emperor  Mcij 
known,  there  arose  an  hesitancy  in  ro- 
Kard  to  the  pioduction  which  cuimi- 
nated  on  the  occasion  of  th 


fi„„  mentioned;  'and  "haT'coi"- 

tlnued  ever  since. 


the 
Now 


"Iris"  and  "Madnnic  Butterflv" 
are  more  modern  compositions,  but  II  ev 

^-♦.aracler  morals.    There  are  loo  m 
tourists,  but  few  pllprims,  to  the  shrines") 
i  f  Japan.    The  former  land  in  Yoko- 
hama, rush  through  the  different  places! 
with  a  mind  intent  on  seeking  the  .in- 
nioral  Japan  of  certain  ports. 

"What  canio  they  out  to  see?"  Not 
the  beautiful  domestic  life  of  the  Japa-" 

,  nese,  not  thf  monument.s  of  devotion  tcj  . 

■  idealistic  beauty,  not  the  shrines  kept! 
through  centuries  for  the  worship  olj 
llie  one  living  God.  No;  all  this  is  lost 
to  them,  for  they  are  the  creators  of 
the  great  white  ways  of  the  citie.^,  ami 
as  the  horizon  is  their  limit  they  cannoli 
see  beyond.  1 
After  all,  sympathy  la  the  master  key 
to  many  doors,  and  those  who  will  onb' 
use  it  will  find  the  real  heart  of  tht 
I  eople.  for  it  is  the  people  who  are  the 
pulse  of  the  nation.  If  the  visitors  to 
.Tapan  would  onl.v  go  among  its  people 
they  would  find  conditions  which  mak^ 
the  most  congenial  and  peaceful  atmos- 
phere, if  not  ideal.  Japan  could  boast 
of  a  higli  civilization  when  Europe  was 
In  darkness,  and  she  retains  that  civil  J 
ization  today. 

Her  art  is  Ifnown.  her  music  not  so 
well.  Isabello  (Mrs.  Larz)  Anderson,  in 
lier  book.  "The  Spell  of  Japan."  tells  of 

\  the  charm  which  Japanese  music  has 

I  for  her.    It  has  the  primitive  purity  of 

I  lone,  the  very  essence,  so  to  speak,  and 
to  be  appreciated  most  should  be  heard 

I  in  its  own  natural  setting. 

There  is  a   moment  to  inspire  occi- 
dental   music    with    a    strong    trend  f 

I  toward  Iho  oriental.    Perhaps  out  of  it; 

'  will  come  the  opportunity,  for  the  Japa- 
nese  composer.s  to  interpret  the  real 
heart  strings  of  Japan  and  then  our 

I  "Kawai-i"    (not    petit.)    lady  Madaino 

'  Miura  may  have  an  opportunity  to  por- 
tray her  wonderful  power  now  latent 

'  because  of  lack  of  proper  interpretation 

j  of  Japanese  heart  in  European  music. 

1    Japanese  say  *'the  moiintain  has  100 

i paths  but  one  summit."  Music  has  many 
inodos  of  expressions  but  only  one  har- 
mony. There  is  only  one  great  soul  and 
music  is  its  most  perfected  language. 
Though  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  will  look  beyond  the  material  find- 
ing; mutual  understanding  in  the  great 
soul  of  things  in  perfect  haniiony  where 
our  paths  will  merge  and  we  will  have 
reached  the  summit  where  east  no 
longer  east  or  west  west. -but,  all  be 
reacted  in  the  perfect  harmony. 

■  OSAMU  TERAD.\. 
Tufts  College  Medical  School. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  request  in  the 
Sunday    Herald  of 


Mr.  Delamaine 
and  the 
Brinded  Cat, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
A  Japanese  yesterday  s 

trr    t.       AU     i  paper  your  mu- 

Writes  About         ^.^^^  ^^.„^. 
"Japanese  '  Operas  stated  that  "it 

would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  Japanese  really  think  of  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly"  and  'Iris'  as  represen- 
tations of  life  and  manners  in  thci'- 
country"  and  again,  are  the  two  operas 
classed  by  them  with  the  "Mikado?" 

Well,  we  may  say  that  there  is  hardly 
a  comparison,  between  the  two  former, 
and    the    "Mikado."    If  1  remember 
rielit'  '.  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
was  wholly  different.    Ai  the 


"A  Stranger  to  Bos- ; 
ton"  that  I  enlighten  | 
him  as  to  the  exact  color  of  the  brinded ' 
cat  in  "Macbeth"  hSs  caused  me  to  real- 
ize how  little  I  know  about  things  I 
have  long  presumed  to  understand. 

I  have  no  skill  in  describing  or  ex-; 
plaining  colors,  whether  shades,  hues  or ' 
tints.  .This  humiliating  confession, 
though  it  leave."?  me,  as  it  were,  naked ' 
to  mine  enemies,  carries  with  it  the 
somewhat  consoling  thought  that  there  { 
are  a  host  of  others  who  are  quite  as  ! 
skilless.  For  instance,  it  \\  ould  be  easy  ' 
to  mobllze  an  army  of  highly  intelligent  | 
persons  wlio.  if  shot  with  tiie  question.  I 
"What  is  black?"  would  certainly  have  i 
to  surrender  or  go  down  in  ignomlnioiKS 
,Ui  defeat.  Even  the  dictionary -makers 
have'  fallen  down  shamefully  in  their 
definitions,  as  "Black— the  opposite  of 
white;  deficien':-y  of  light,"  and  so 
forth.  Leaving  these  futilities,  let  us 
turn  to  the  man  vvhose  insight  in  things 
abstract  has  never  failed.  His  reply  to 
the  question  is:  "Black  is  the  badge  of 
hell,  the  hue  of  dungeons  and  the  sheet 
of  night."  There  is  a  definition  that 
really  defines.  Touched  with  imagina- 
tion the  meaning  of  black  becomes  as 
clear  as  daylight.  .V  modicum  of  imagin- 
ation establishes  the  fact  that  the  cat  in 
"Macbeth"  is  not  a  physical  entity.  It 
came  not  b.v  the  downri.sht  wa.v  of  cat 
creation,  but  owes  its  existence  to  the 
wonder-teeming  brain  of  the  great  imag- 
ist.  How  then  are  we  to  determine  the 
exact  color  of  an  imaginary  object  when 
it  has  been  described  alread.v  by  its 
creator  as  having  a  coat  of  an  uniform 
hue  of  an  indefinite  shade  of  brown?  A 
creature  born  in  fancy  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  strict  exactitude  to  the 
truth,  as  though  it  were  a  specimen  in 
a  prize  show.  No  information  or  misin- 
formation can  ever  change  its  hue.  nor 
can  time  or  place  ever  tempt  its  spiritual 
nature  to  stray  from  the  paths  of  moral 
rectitude.  It  is  the  one  grand  exception 
to  the  old  saw  that  "All  cats  are  gray 
in  the  dark."  Chaste  and  free  from  the 
vicissitudes  which  nightly  da  afflict  all 
prowlers  of  the  feline  species,  it  lives 
and  mews  in  blest  eternity!  Happy 
pussy,  prince  of  cat.=i:  To  roam  forever 
in  the  bright  regions  of  imagination, 
where  darkness  never  comes  tr>  .=  Ii;id."  1 
thy  tawny  garb  of  gray,  whei  • 
dogs  pursue  nor  midnight  :gii." 


But  wli.it  Uotli  It,  profit  a  man  it  lie 
know  the  exact  color  of  all  the  cats  in 
creation?  Such  knowledge  is  not  im- 
portant. llowev«r',  it  is  important  that 
a  courti-ous  reply  should  be  given 
to  an  inquirer  in' order  that  the  high 
tradition.'i  and  world-wide  reputation  of 
Bostop  .«-liall  be  sustained.  These  ini- 
perativelv  enjoin  the  inhabitants  of  our 
far-famed  bni!;  to  sec  to  it  that  no  proi)- 
!  Icni  presented  by  a  visitor  for  elucida- 
tion shall  be  left  unsolved;  that  the 
earnest  seeker  after  abstruse  knowledge 
shall  not  be  sent  empty  away;  and  that 
every  citizen  when  politely  requested  to 
answer  a  <|ueslion.  shall  honestly  en- 
deavor—lo  the  best  of  his  ability— to 
satisfy  the  intelleetual  curiosity  of  the 
stranger  within  our  gates.  • 

CHAKLEi?  J.  DELAMAINE. 

Do.rchcstcr  Cenlrp. 

Mr.  In  '  , 

appre.:i:it.-  n,.  ,,.,1,1  1  i,„  .-.I  din- 
ger's" letter.  Let  us  add  to  his  cour- 
teous reply.  A  brinded  cat  Is  one  of  a 
light  brown  or  a  brown  approachins 
dun.  The  light  brown  approaches  green. 
The  body  is  marktd  with  bars  or  streaks 
of  a  different  hue.  .  ED. 


Notes  on  the  The  London 

r,.         Tir    •  Times    said  of 

Stage,  Music  comyns  Carr  who 
and  Musicians  died  on  Dec.  13 
that  his  work  at  the  bar  was  negligible. 
"Either  as  journalist  or  as  art  critic  he 
might  have  been  suprcme-as  indeed  he 
might  have  been  In  anything  he  chose 
to  undertake,  were  a  brilliant  intellect 
the  only  reiiuisite  for  success.  But  his 
restless,  many-sided  mind  drove  him 
Into  other  fields,  among  which  the  slu^e 
engaged  him  chiefly."  Having  nanfed 
his  16  or  more  plays,  the  Times  adds: 
"It  was  not  in  the  theatre,  any  more 
than  In  criticism  or  journalism,  that 
Comyns  Carr  was  at  his  best.  It  was  In 
talk.  As  a  talker  he  was  great— worth.v 
of  a  place  among  the  famous  wits  and 
talkers  of  the  past." 

A  quarto  "King  Lear,"  wrongly  dated 
1608  but  published  in  1619.  was  sold  at 
auction  Dec.  13  in  London  for  IZW).  A 
1605  quarto  play  on  which  Shakespeare 
founded  his  "rt:ing  Lear"  was  sol^  in 
London  for  £2470  less  than  a  month  be- 
fore the  war. 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  George 
Grossmlth  must  have  radically  changed 
O.  Henry's  story.  "The  Hypotheses  of 
Failure."  in  adapting  it  as  "Step  in  the 
Office"  (the  Coliseum,  Dec.  18).  the  play 
Is  so  farcical  and  irresponsible.  The 
Times  thinks  that  Joseph  Coyne's  anties. 
slang  and  catchwords,  while  they  make 
the  audience  laugh  detract  from  the 
comic,  as  distinct  from  the  risible  vklue 
of  the  play.  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Lennox 
Pawie  is  one  of  the  company. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Mallin 
son's  songs.  Possibly  provoked  by  a  third 
recital  of  them  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
lifted  up  its  voice:  "Their  musician- 
ship is  not  in  question,  but  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  their  inspiration: 
After  hearing  a  large  number  of  them 
one  suspects  the  use  of  a  stencil,  so 
far  as  their  shape  is  concefned,  and 

the  stencil  is  not  a  compatriot  of  the 
English  text  used.  Oceasionaly  a  note 
of  originality  is  hoard,  as  in  his  setting 
of  Tagore's  'In  the  Dusky  J'ath  of  a 
Dream,"  where  the  faintly  exotic  effect 
is  not  altogether  attained  by  conven- 
tional means."  The  Times  of  Dec.  19  ' 
spoke  of  two  songs.  "One  is  about  a 
biidge,/and  the  other  about  a  dream. 
These  are  not  promising  subjects,  foi 
neither  of  them  moves.  Winds  can 
whisper  or  roar  in  song,  trees  rustle, 
bells  b«  tolled  or  chimed  or  pealed,  a 
story  gather  excitement,  and  a  love- 
story 'is  music  itself;  but  a  bridge,  even 
when  it  has  historic  associations,  only 
lias  two  ends  and  spans.  But  as  there 
Is  no  more  for  it  lo  do.  this  is  just 
what  Mr.  Mallinson's  'Old  Bridge  at 
Florence"  undeniably  makes  it  do.  It 
holds  its  breath  for  a  moment  a.s  it 
thinks  of  the  glories  that  were  and  that 
are,  but  it  goes  on  with  its  work.  The 
dream  is  Tagore's.  and  some  day  Asia 
should  be  given  a  chance  of  hearing  it: 
they  would  understand.  Its  theme  is  the 
inchoate  and  incomplete,  and  therefore 
the  eternal.  Nothing  happens  in  it.  bc- 
cau.se  everything  is  happening:  and 
that  is  just  what  the  music  says.  It 
gives  the  theme  time  lo  tell,  its  tale  of 
nothing.  It  does  not  fritter  itself  away 
upon  'Oriental  imagery,"  but  goes 
straight  to  the  huma;n  heart  of  the 
thing." 

An  "old-world  preciosity  about  Miss 
Johana  Heyman's  playing  was  admir- 
ably suited  in  the  Shubert  variations." 
.  .  .  Modern  taste  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  pianistic  touch,  and  it  is 
i^ometimes  refreshing  to  hear  the  clas- 
sics'filayc'd  as  if  no  such  developmonls 
had  taken  place."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Dec.  19. 

In   "See  .Saw."  a  revue  produced  at 
the  Comedy.  London.  Dec.  14.  there  1.^ 
,1  Cleopatra  ballet.    "Mr.  Weigall  had 
seized  on  that  incident  in  which,  Cloo-jJ 
I-atra,.  seeing   Antony   enamoi-ed   of  .a; 
dancer    brou.cht    by   .merchants    from  j 
Babylon,  expelled  her  from  the  court."  ! 

A  few  da>  .s  ago  Sir  Charles  Vil' 
Stanford's   second    pianoforte  com 
in  C  minor  was  played  for  the  first 
In  Engjand   by   Mr.    Benno  Moi.-eivicnt 
tinder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey? 
at  one   of   his    Symphony    conc':^rls  at  j 
Bournomoulli.      "This    .loung  Pussianl 
liianl.-'.  '  ,    deserves  intl'iitel 


for  Ills  charai-torisllc  energy 
King  new  or  reviving  old  but  im- 

,  ii  ianl  Knglish  compositions;  lie  it  waa      —  -  .  ..  ..  —  _   - 

who  revived  Oelius't!  beaiitiful  work  at  rsM:  "At  !tg;liisst  the  mu3!c  raiflrht  hare 


soj"  waUgiito"  Hill  n  iM  Liirnest  toj 
iiU"  what  peoi)lo  would  tliink  about  tlio' 
detail.  I(  his  melodies  were  rugged  they 
nore  never  wfiaU."  The  Daily  Telegraph 


time  when  all  other  pianists  were^ 
plodding  along  the  hard  high  road  t)fi 
The  painfully  familiar.  The  original 
I)erformance  of  the  concerto  took  place 
1>'  months  ago  at  the  Norfolk  Festival 
,( LT.  S.  A.).  Harold  Bauei>  being  tho 
pianist.  But  I  think  it  had  b^en  played 
'even  previously  with  orchestra  com- 
plete. For,  unless  I  am  greatly  in  ^rror. 
Morja  Rosenthal,  seeking  to  emulate 
Krels^er  in  his  playing  of  the  Elgar 
\  iolin  concerto,  had  intended  to  take  up 
Die  Stanford  congerto,  out  of  conipli- 
nieat  to.tlie  England  where  they  -eaped 
.so  much,  and  it  was  for  his  benefit  that 
(he  (private)  performance  was  given,! 
the  soloi.st  being  a  student  at  the  R.  C.  i 
M.,  Sir  Charles  Stanford  conducting  the  ^ 
R.  C.  M.  orehestra.  and  Rosenthal  be- 
ing the  "audience."  I  published  a  note' 
the  subject  in  this  column  at  the. 
time.  That  was,  I  think,  some  five 
years  ago,  so  that  in  any  case  the  con- 
certo has  lived  unseen  or  rather  un- 
lieard  for  five  years  heue.— London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Dec.  16. 

Mr.  Richard  Northcott  in  his  life  of 
Bizet  says  that  in  the  late  eighties 
Augustus  Harris  acquired  the  perform- 
ing rights  of  "Carmen"  in  Kngland  for 
£1500  and  made  £30,0IW  out  of  the  deal. 
Mr.  Northcott  does  not  know  what  was 
originally  paid  for  these  rights. 

An    orchestral    suite    "A    Christmas  j 
Carol"   by   Hollaender  was   played   in  ! 
I>ondon  Dec.  It.    "It  consists  of  scraps, 
some    composed,    some    dimly  remem- 
bered, but  put  together  in  a  manner'! 
i  lumsily  naive,  and  drawn  out  beyond 
an  reason." 

A  new  suite   "Palsgaard"    by   Fred- ' 
eric  Austin  based  on  his  Danish  rem- *! 
iniscences.,  "though  its  first  movement 
seemed   also    to    e.xhibit    prenatal   in-  j 
fluences  originating  'Up  and  Down  the 
City  Road.'  "  was  played  at  a  Royal  I 
Philharmonic  Societ.v  concert  in  I^on- 
irton  Dec.  11.     "The   four  sections  are 
curiously-contrasted,  two  of  theni  being 
[somewhat    naive,    another  practically 
meditative,  and  the  fourth  remarkably 
ingenious,  the  dexterity  consisting  chief- 
ly in  the  deft  way  in  whi.  li  fi-agments 
of  not  very  distiiiguishrcl  m;iu-iials  are 
worked  into  a  crazy  quilt  a  la  Stra- 
vinsky—more or  lessi    The  whole  work 
arrests    attention.     Its    weakest  char- 
acteristic is  that  it  is,  as  the  French 
would    say.     voulu,    for    which  self- 
conscious  is  a  poor  equivalent." 

■Should  Sir  Thoma.s  lieecliam  fulfil  his 
tentlon  of  producir.g  Glinka's  ''A  Life 
r  the  Tsar"  at  the  Aldwych,  it  will  be 
teresting  to  see  if  the  opera  will  be 
i  tailed  as  when  plajed  *n  Ru.-ssia.  One 
"ne  depicts  the  return  of  a  bygone 
-ar  to  the  Kremlin  after  fighting  the 
'lies,    .-^t  the  retvograd  Opera  House 
curtain  is  lowered  just  as  the  body 
the  imperial  coach  comes  into  sight 
the  audience.    For  by  an  ordinance 
iiorccd  in  all  Russian  theatres  it  is 
A  )>ermitted  to  represent  the  person  of 
y  Tsar  on  the  stage. — London  Daily 
nonicle. 

At  the  Scala  Theatre  yesterday  niorn- 
s  an  eV;treniely  interestins  glimpse 
given  of  the  iiTimens<3  part  which 

mce  is  playing  in  the,  jirenent  war.  It 
me  in  th»  form  of  a  private  exhibition 

the  French  official  war  film  dealing 
•inly  with  guns  and  munitions,  ^^■hat 

■  ordinary  man  in  tho  street  knows  of 

■  subject  he  has  probaoly  sleaned 
ni  newspaper  articles.  But  here,  when 

■>  pictures  are  publicly  displayed,  he 
11  have  an  opportunity  of  studyin*^  at 
>t  hand  the  absorbing  process  thiough 
hich    these    wonderful  death-dealing 
iionsters  pass  from  their  Inception  to 
their  completion.    In  these  busy  hives 
'  here  everything  seems  to  go  with  a 
ecision   and  regularity   of  clockwork 
u  watch  the  men  handling  with  un- 
i  iiaginable  ease  huge  red-hot  steel  blocks, 
ivhlch  are  presently   to  be  shaped  by 
leavy  steam   hammers,   some  weighing 
IS  much  as  1000  tons,  into  the  rough 
semblance  of  howitzers  or  their  more 
graceful  rivals,  the  long  120-metre  guns, 
iter    you    are    introduced     to  the 
^antic  machines,  many   52   yards  in 
iisth.  employed  to  drill,  bore  and  rifle 
?e  latter.    Of  the  making  of  shells.; 
which  every  detail  requires  the  min- i 
"^''t  attention,  the  spectator  is  also  af- 
"  ii-ded  an  absorbing  picture.    But  this 
-  only  half  the  .«tory.    There  remains 
iir>  deeply  impressive  spectacle  of  how 
l  ose  giants  aie  conveyed  to  the  front, 
Mf|  of  how  their  movements  are  vi-sw- 
ed  by  stationary  balloons  and  alr- 
mc-s  litly  narned  the  eyes  of  the  artil- 
y.  by  means  of  Which  the  exact  posi- 
ns  of  the  enemy  are  clearly  denoted, 
itially  ynu  see  the  guns  at  work,  each 
1  by  its  little  company  of  alert  and 
ilful  inf  ii,  and  belching,  lorth  fire  and 
vaatation  upon  the  object,  miles  di.s- 
nt,  of  tlieir  unwelcome  attentions.  Arid 
t  before  the  curtain  fails  the  onlooker 
permilted   to  gaze  upon   the  result, 
presenting    a    scene    of  unspeakable 
mage  and  of  chilling  desolation,  apd 
this  way  to  form  some  faint  conceii- 
in   of    what   mod'^rn    w.ajtare  really 
■ans. — liOndon  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec. 

S«!lections  from  Glinka's  "Life  for  the 
•ir"  were  played  by  fhc  Ro.val  Phil- 
rmonic  Society  in  London,  Dec,  12 
I  f!  Times  said:  "The  Glinka  surpri.<:erl 
ir.,  by  its  uu-Russian  cliaracter-lno 
ignnnt  intervKls  or  harmonies,  and  no 
li'ilirly  eccentric  rhythms.  The 
i  ns  seemed  a  little  angular  and 
litiK  crude:  but  it  was  oasy  to 
iik1\  the  n:iiv<--  dpvlces  UJat 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

.•si  .XPAV— Svmpliony  Hiill,  .3:30  P.  M.  Fritl 
Krf  isler,  violinist.  Soc  special  notice, 
syruphony  Hall,  7:.'iO  P.  M.  Haydn"* 
"( 'i-i  nl  ion."  to  be  poi  forraerl  bv  the  People'^ 
Clioral  Union  ..f  Koston.  Freileriok  Wodell, 
ooDductoi-.  1.3th  nild-spnson  concert.  Mrg. 
Grace  Bonuer  ■miiiam.^5,  soprano:  .1.  Garfield 
Stone,  tenor:  -n-illanl  Kllnt.  hiss:  Heman  A. 
Shedrl.  organist;  Miss  Mildred  Vinton,  pianist. 
Orchestra  of  Boston  Symphony  plo.vers. 

MONDAY— J..nl.iD  Hall.  S:l,">  P.  M.  Extra  con- 
cert of  thi'  I  l.inznjev  Quartet.  Blocb.  Quar- 
tet in  B  nijjor  (M-i.i:  K.  Moor.  Suite  for  two 
violins  nnai  c  i.niinnifil  (Ms.),  Messrs.  BettI 
and  Poeli.iii;  l!;iv(ln,  Quartet  in  G  major,  op. 
77.   .\o.   1.     Sc-.-.   lea. ling  artlele. 

TUESD.VV— .•<leiijert  Hall,  .3  P.  M.  Recital  by 
Katharine  Dnyton,  disease.  Folk  songs:  The 
Old  Ma'd's  Song.  A  Woman's  Work  Is  .\ever 
none.  Must  I  Go  Boiicl.  The  I^oyal  Lover; 
I'olk  Songs  of  Savoy:  *;h(iiison  de  la  Silnt- 
Jean.  •Periiettf.  Dodo  petlt<-  Carpenter.  When 
the  Niglif  t'onifs:  Borodin,  yhe  Sleeping  Prln 
eess;  Sfwi.imli.  The  Turn-'.'  jm;  M.  R.  Lang, 
Three  Tniimhnall  Studies  in  Temper  and 
Temiieraui'^nt ;  I'sher,  A  Li*l  Bit  of  Sura'pn. 
Three  PMinted  Points  of  'View;  Drnmroond, 
.lohriny  Courtean:  Folk  Soii^s  of  Quebec:  En 

roiilant  ma  Boule,  Dans  '^ari.s  y  a  t'une 
Brune:  Dnimmoud.  Le  Rof.rigno! :  Peel.  The 
Yak:  T.  C.  Sterndale-Benn:it.  The  Old  5iEn 
"f  the  Cape,  X  Mlraciiloii-n  Escape.  Kuth 
Darton.  pianist. 

WFDXESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  i  P.  M.  Ooncert 
"f  the  Choral  Music  Society  of  Boston. 
:^tp|ilien  Townsend.  conduetor.  '  Messrs.  Tbeo 
di-Mouicz  and  Fiunaara.  violins:  Mr.  Werner, 
viola:  Mr.  Nagle,  'cello;  ^fr.  Holy,  harp, 
wi;i  assist.  Osgood.  Chr.vlmas  Bells;  Gref- 
eli.minoff,  Onr  Father:  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Russian  Carol.  Merry  Y'-^^'tldf;  Miss  Lang, 
'riip  Ilr  iTni-  Xofi  tor  nwzo-soprano.  fema'e 
rhorii-  nisait  piano,  iisn,).  String  quartet: 
Ladmir  Mill.  Xoelz.  .Snr  iens-O  Nulct  fastoii- 
lelles,  Vnyagi'  de  .Toseph  et  de  Marie,  Xi'.^d 
oration  dea,  Bergers,  L' Adoration  des  Mages, 
,\desle  Fideles:  Grainier,  The  MeiTy  Wed- 
ding, for  nine  solo  voieps  and  mixed  chorii<« 
with  piano  and  organ:  Chadwlek,  Silentl:^ 
Swaying  on  the  Water's  Breast,  for  female 
obonis:  Stanford,  Three  Cavalier  Songs 
iBro\\  nip;:),  for  baritone  and  male  ehonis: 
Lewis.  The  Consolation  of  Music,  Cantata  for 
quartet  and  mixed  chorus,  with  organ  and 
piano. 

THURSJ>AT— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Plwt 
concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orches 
(ra.  Dr.  Kunwald,  conductor,  in  Boston.  See 
special  notice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:S0  P.  M.  11th 
eonrert  fA)  Of  the  Bo'ton  Symphony  Orcliei- 
tia.  Dr.  Murk,  •'ondiirtor.    See  special  notice. 

SATrRTiAY-J'-irdan  Hall.  3  P,  M.  Second  re- 
<  ital  of  Miss  E^elyn  Starr,  violinist.  Walter 
Golde.  I'ianisi.  Corpllt,  I.i  Folia:  MoMrt, 
Coneertn,  r>  mi.lfr:  Goldmark.  Air;  Sgambati, 
Sorenata  Na i  w^li  ta  iia  ;  .Marchanrl-Press,  GaT 
otte:  Conperin- Press.  Les  Petits  Moulin*: 
Stojowski.  Melortie;  Debussy,  Le  Petit  Bar 
gpr;  Sarasate,  Habanera. 

Symphony  Hall,  3  P.  M.  lltb  concert  (B) 
of  the  Rostnn  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr,  Muck, 
C'Midnetor.    See  special  notice. 
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The  Boston  National  Opera  Company, 
jxiax  Rabinoff  director,  ended  its  en- 
pigement  yesterday  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  by  giving  two  perform- 
•^r  The  opera  in  the  afternoon  was 
I  -  a,  .I  'Xa  Boheme."  Mr.  Guerrleri 
'conducted. 

MIml  Maggie  Teyte 

Rodolfo  Giuseppe  Gaudcnzl 

M'-rcello  Thomas  Cbalmera 

Ma  ettu.  . ,-.  Mabel  Rlegelman  ' 

<^"Ulne  „.  ..Virgllio  LazzarJ 

.Sciiaunard  Gloraio  Pulitl 

Benoit  I'jolo  .Vnanian 

Alcliidorj  I'aolo  Ananian 

The  perforni  ince  of  Fijccini's  fresh,  \ 
melodious,  always  welcome  "Boheme" 
gave  much  pleasure.  Hiss  Teyte  is  a 
charming  M  mi,  simple,  unaffected,  a 
pathetic  little  figure  in  the  last  two  acts 
M'ss  Riegelman  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  hud  been  seen  here,  but  not 
as  Musetta.  Mr.  Gaudenzi  sang  well  the 
mus'c  of  Rodolfo.  Mr.  Chalmers  is  one 
of  tne  best  Marcellos  that  have  visited 
us.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
again  wholly  competent,  aJid  M^  Guer- 
i-ierl  gave  an  emotional  reading  of  the 
score.  , 

When  Mr.  Raliinoff's  opera  company 
with  Mnie.  Pavlowa  and  her  dancers 
canie  to  tho  Boston  Opera  House  last 
season,  they  were  told  they  came  too 
early;  people  wece  not  ready  for  opera; 
ma^ny  had  not  yet  left-  their  summer 
homes.  Mr.  Rabinoff,  remembering  this, 
came  in  January,  lyiT.  Again  there 
were  excuses  for  the  indifference  of  the, 
public  towards  his  excellent  company.  ! 
Bostonians  had  spent  .ill  their  iponey  at; 
the  Allied  Bazaar;  some  were  tired  by 
their  chavit'-'hle  work;  it  wa<;  too  soon 
after  Christmas;  It  was  Xew  Year's 
■;veek;  tho  Wt<ither  was  unfavorable;  the 
:  Rev.  'William  Sunday  was  a  strong 
I  counter  attraction.  i 
1  Is  it  true  that  the  people  of  Boston  no  j 
longer  care  for  opera  unless  Mr.  Caruso  • 
1.^  billed  as  the  tenor  of  a  perrormance? 
No  doubt  some  will  say:  "BiiV  we  didn't 
know  that  there  was  an  opera  company 
in  town."  And  so  we  have  had  an  opera 
week  with  first-class  performances  for 
the  most  part,  first-class  in-  every  re- 
spect, better  in  some  ways  than  two  or 
three  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  In  recent  years.  Kor  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  waiting  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Metropolitan  company 
will  not  visit  Boston  this  year;  at  least 
it  is  so  stated  in  New  York. 

At  the  evening  performance  "Alda" 
■was  given  with  thia  cast: 

Alda   Luisa  VlllanI 

Radames  Biccardo  Martin 

Amneri.s  Maria  Gav 

Amonasro  George  Baklanoit 

Ramphis  Joae  Mardonnea 

The   King  Paolo   Ananian  I 

Tbe  Mess.  nger  Lulgl  Remarlo 

The    Prif<«:esB  Francesoa  Peralta 

Conductor,  Roberto  M</ranzonl 
The  chorUB  again  sang  with  admirable 
crispness  and  purity  of  tone.  A  trirto 
t  -r.  heavy  In  the  Nile  scene,  Mr.  Moran- 
'     accompaniment    was  di.screetly 
tlie  main  and  well  colored.  Some 


■  iHj     '     .'  iedlous  'wa 
between  acts.    The  performance  lasted 
till  after  midnight. 
I     While  Mme.   Vlllani'.«   "Alda"  Is  not 
a   brilliant   impersonation,   her  latelU- 
I  .ijesit  acting  and  appropriate  vocal  color 
I  afford  pleasure.    Mr.  Martin's  Radames^ 
is  more  Impressive  vocally  than  dramati-  | 
I  cally.    Yet  the  rolo  la  one  In  which  he  • 
j  should  excel. 

iPiLftFIIISCH 

Mme.  Povia  Frisch,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.    The   program   was   as  follows: 

j  Bach,  "Bist  du  bei  mir";-  Mozart, 
Dans  un  bois  solitaire  et  sombre";  Han- 
del, "Strophes  de  Cleopatre",  ''Plalslr 
qui  passe";  Gounod,  "Mlgnon";  Hahn, 
"Trois  jours  de  Vendanges";  Ijalo. 
"Marine";  Ravel,  "Sainte";  Debussy, 
"Mandoline";  Erlanger,  "Les  Larmes"; 
Lekeu,  "Rondel";  Dupont.  "Trols  nois- 
ettes"; Saint-Saens,  "Tournoiment" ; 
Schumann,  "Ihre  Stimme,"  "Viel  Glueck 
zur  Relse  Schwalbe";  Brahms,  "Saph- 
ische  Ode";.  Moussorgskl,  "Au  bord  du 
Don":  Borodin,  "La  Relne  de  la  mer"; 
Stravinsky,  "Pastorale";  Grieg,  "Med  en 
Primula  Veris,"  "Et  Syn." 

The  program  was  unusually  interest- 
ing. It  would  have  taxed  the  versatility 
and  the  dramatic  skill  of  any  interpre- 
ter. Many  of  the  songs  were  unfamil- 
iar. All  demanded  the  expression  of 
various  sentiments,  emotions,  passions, 
from  the  queenly  melancholy  of  v'eopa- 
tra  eager  for  tranquillity,  weary  of 
worldly  pomp  and  vanity  to  the  trans- 
figured serenity  of  Ravel's  saint,  from 
the  amorous  ecstasy  of  tbe  lovers  in 
Lalo's  "Marine"  to  the  perfumed  arti- 
ficiality of  the  flgares  in  Debussy's  'Wat- 

,  teau-likc  "Mandoline." 

j  The  Danish  soprano  has  a  remarkable 
I  personality;  she  l8  remarkable  as  an  in- 

S  terpreter  of  songs.  She  has  an  extra- 
!  ordina:ry  intellectual  conception  of  poets' 
and  composers'  intention  and  the  abil- 
i  ity  to  impress  this  conception  on  the 
1  bearer.     .■Ml   moods  are  known   to  her. 

Ht^r  dramatic  skill  is  boundless.  She 
j  has  both  force  and  finesse  besides  an 
i  Individuality  of  expression  that  !• 
'  unique,  incomparable. 

Even  before  the  opening  phrase  Mme. 
I  FrLsch's  personality  is  harmoniously  at- 
tuned to  the  mood  of  a  song.  I^ike .  a 
Iseeress  under  a  divine  spell  she  voices 
Its  contents,  whether  as  narrator  or 
chief  actor  in  an  emotional  drama. 

Nor  should  the  hearer,  enchanted  by 
her  art  as  an  interpreter,  lose  sight  of 
Ithe  excellence  of  her  singing  in  matters 
of  technic,  tier  voice  is  not  large  nor  of 
compelling  sensual  beauty  yet  so  deft  is 
;she  in  the  art  of  coloring  tone  that  often, 
jas  In  Brahms's  "Saphische  Ode,"  there 
Is  tlie  impression  of  fulness  and  deptlu 
|Another  admirable  feature  of  her  sing- 
ing is  the  distinction  and  purity  of  her 
diction  in  French. 

Her  interpretation  made  many  songs 
memorable.  Hahn's  episode  of  ^•intage- 
i  tide  was  an  impressive  masterpiece  of 
musical  declamation.  .Saint-Saens's  pic- 
ture of  the  opium  dreamer  was  drawn 
with  vivid  impressionism.  Ravel's 
"Sainte"  was  exquisite  in  mystic  tonal 
color  and  supreme  tranquillity.  In  Br- 
ilanger's  "Les  Larmes."  in  Leke.;'s  gay 
I  "Rondel,"  in  Stravinsky's  wordles^«  "Pas- 
itorale"  there  were  many  momefits  of 
dramatic  eloquence  and  subtlety  lo  con- 
trast. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  this  <reat 
artist  enthusiastically  and  expressea  ap- 
Ipreclatlon  throughout  the  afternoco. 
Mr.  'Verd,  an  accomplished  pianist,  pLayo.i 
idelightful  accompaniments.  Mme.  Frisch 
was  gracious  in  adding  to  the  program. 
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j  A  talker  Is  like  on  octbf.  ItTSa  only  possible 
I  to  say.  he  was  wonderful  on  nuch  an  evening:. 
;  or  on  such  another,  and  as  time  goes  on  and 
i  this  Incomes  matter  of  hearsay,  why.  It  is 
I  as  if  his  achievement  had  never  been.  For  the 
!  flowers  of  his  talk  bloom  only  in  dead  men'a 

memories,   and   have   been   burled   with  their 

skulls. 


Sam  Hyde's  Dog. 

As  the  "World  "Wags: 

An  item  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
Dec.  27,  1916,  , asking  where  did  the 
phrase  "uglier  than  Sam  Hyde's  dog" 
originate.  "It  was  common  in  Maine 
40  years  ago.  Who  was  Sam  Hyde,  and 
what  about  his  dog?" 

In  1S55  Dr.  George  Osgood,  for  55  years 
a  practising  physician  of  Danbury,  wrote  " 
and  had  published  in  pamphlet  form  a 
historical  sketch  of  Danvers  Plains  (a  • 
copy  of  which  the  Historical  Society  of  j 
Danvers  now  has). 

In  it  he  relates  the  stories  that  have  ' 
been  handed  down  to  us  of  Sam  and  Jo  i 
Hyde,  supposed  to  be  wards  of  old  Sa-  [ 
lem  village.    Sam  and  Jo  Hyde  were 
brothers.    Their  wigwams  were  located 
at   Danvers.    They   were   real  "native 
Americans."    They  were   Indians,    the  I 
only  real  "native  Americans"  of  which  I 
history  gives  us  any  account.   Sam  and  I 
Jo  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  [ 
liars,  more  especially  Sam;  and  it  is  a  1 
very  old  saying  when  any  one  tells 
what  is  not  true,   "you  lie  like  Sam  I 
Hyde."  j 

One  of  the  many  hunting  stories  that  i 
Sam  tells  i.5  one  about  his  dog.  He  was  ' 
hunting  for  foxes,  and  his  dog  while  | 
running  very  fast  to  overtake  the  fox  j 
.struck  against  the  en.d  of  a  sharp  rail, 
and  split  himself  into  two  equnl  r>  ,rts,  ' 


Sam  in  his  hurry  (not  wanting  to  lose 
the  fox)  put  him  together  two  feet  up 
and  two  feet  down,  and  he  affirmcl 
that  he  was  a  smarter  dog  ever  after, 
for  when  he  got  tired  running  on  two 
legs  he  would  change  and  run  on  the 
other  two.  This  patching  up  of  Sam's 
dog  evidently  gave  him  his  reputation. 
Salem,  Jan.  5.  H.  L.  \V. 


The  Ossipees. 

As  the  'W'ordld  'Wags: 

If  "Timothy"  should  return  to  Tam- 
worth  he  would  find  that  the  New- 
Hampshire  civilization  peculiar  to  the 
Osslpee  mountains'  crater  has  crept  up 
north,  even  as  far  as  his  own  town,  with 
an  increase  in  certain  vices  that  are 
there  valid  as  virtues.  .  TITUS. 

Boston,  Jan.  4. 


As  the  'W^orld  "Wags: 

The  tribe  of  wild  men  inhabiting  (he 
extinct  crater  of  the  Osslpee  mountains 
and  liainessing  their  women  folks  to  the 
plow  still  exists.  While  last  on  the 
mountain  recently  T  strayed  by  accident 
into  the  sacred  and  unmolested  pre- 
cincts. A  cup  of  water  for  which  1 
asked  was  so  abominably  filthy  that  T 
could  make  no  pretence  even  of  drink- 
ing it.  The  creatures  most  resembling 
women  I  found  clad  in  rags  of  a  most 
horrible  state  of  uncleanllness,  and  the 
men  were  just  as  unshaven,  filthy,  pro- 
fane and  vulgar  as  of  old. 

DANIEL  BOONE. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  4. 


1  As  the  World  Wags: 

Ij    I  have  lived  over  20  siimnier  and  a 
■  few  solid  years  in  the  northern  part_^of 
j  Tamworth.     It  is  an  abandoned  farm 
I  country-,  inhabited,  save  by  a  very  few 
1  good  people,  by  the  lowest  sort  of  Ue- 
I  generate  New  England  peasants,  (-rime 
of  every  description  Is  common.  There 
aie    two   well    known    and  confessed 
thieves  in  my  little  village,  but  no  one 
<lares  to  prosecute  them  for  fear  of  be- 
|ing  burned  out.    One  match  judiciously 
used  could  make  an  .ash  heap  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  constructed  localities  any- 
'  where,  as  well  as  many  fine  summer 
houses.    .\nd  what  Is  worse,  it  is  grow- 
I  ing  worse  by  the  continuation  of  the 
marriage  of  half  idiots.  H.  T.  B. 

Boston,  Jan.  4. 


Toothless  Heroes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  returned  from  the 
"movies,"  first  offence  (this  year)  and 
the  question  uppermost  in  my  mind  is: 
Have  you  ever  seen,  or  do  yoii  kno-w 
any  where  In  literature  of  a  toothless 
hero?  Wouldn't  a,  hero  with  shrunken 
gums  lack  dominance  unless  perchance 
he  had  a  wjiistllng  part?  I  recall  what 
an  excellent  hero  the''  late  Kyrle  Bellew 
made  with  his  white  hair,  but  what  of 
balcl  heads?  I  trust  you  can  find  an 
instance  of  a  bald  headed  hero,  because 
of  very  personal  reasons  that  I  would 
not  care  to  disclose. 

If  the  hero  be  toothless  should  he 
wear  a  small  mustache? 

ROGER  ASKEM.  j 

Springfield,  Jan.  2. 

Jean  Schenck  de  Graffenberg  In  hi."!  i 
"Observationum    medicarum,    rararum,  ' 
admlrabllium    et    monstrosarum  volu- 
men"  (folio,  1644)  remarks:  "Pherecrates,  : 
from  whom  the  Pherecratlck  verse  was  I 
so  called,  was  born  toothless,  and  so  | 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life";  but  | 
perhaps  Pherecrates  was  not  a  hero.  ; 
We  have  seen  brave  men  with  store  i 
teeth.    Julius  Caesar  was  certainly  a 
hero,  and  he  was  bald.  "Moreover,  find- 
ing by  experience  that  the  deformity  of 
his  bald  head  was  oftentimes  subject  to 
the  scoffes  and  scornes  of  back-blters 
and  slaunderers,  hee  tooke  the  same  ex- 
ceedingly to  the  heart;  and  therefore  he 
both  had  usually  drawne  his  halre  that 
grew  but  thin  from  the  crowne  toward  his 
forehead:  and  also  of  all  honors  decreed 
unto  him  from  the  Senate  and  People, 
he  neither  received  nor  used  any  more 
■u  lllingly  than  the  prlviledge  to  weare  | 
continually  the  triumphant  Lawrel  gulr- 
land."— Ed.  j 

FFJTZ  KREISLER  GIVES 
THIRD  RECITAL  OF  SEASON 

l''iitz  Krcislei  (jave  ills  third  recital  of 
tlie  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a  great  audience. 
Extra  seats  placed  on  the  stage  were 
completly  filled  and  the  standing  room 
was  crowded. 

The  progr.am  wa.=  made  up  of  familiar 
pieces  by  Bach,  Gluck,  Cartier,  Schu- 
bert, Moz>art,  Weber  and  others,  pieces 
that  the  violinist  has  often  played  at  his 
other  recitals.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing number  was  'Vieuxtemps's  .second 
Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor.  Mr.  Kreisler 
played  with  resplendent  beauty  of  tone 
and  the  calm  yet  brilliant  mastery  of 
his  instrument  for  which  he  Is  justly 
famous.  Kar!  Lamson  was  the  accom- 
panist. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  concert 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Paderewski. 
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PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 
SINGS  HAYDN'S  "GREAT iON" 

Annual  Mid-Season  Goncert  Is 
Marked  by  Sincerity  and  Casio 
— Orchestra  of  Symphony 
Players. 

Tho  IVopIe's  Choral  I'nion.  Freflerck 
VV.  Wo^ioll,  conductor,  gave  Haydn'a 
"Crcaticn"  In  Symphony  Hall  Inst  evcn- 
ine  with  nn  orchestra  of  40  players  from 
the  Bojton  Synjphony  Orchestra  and 
three  boIoIsIb. 
I  J.  Oarrteld  Stonp.  tenor,  save  much 
pleasurt!  and  was  loudly  applnudcd  u 
L'ricl.  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williaru, 
soprano,  sang  the  lines  of  Gabriel  with 
an  accuracy  and  siclil  that  drew  much 
applause.  Wlllard  Klint,  basso,  sur- 
p.issed  as  Gabriel  even  the  expectalion3 
roused  bv  his  reputation.  The  audience 
nilod  thi;  hall. 

Jacrjue.s  Hoffman,  principal  of  the  or- 
chestrii,  told  Mr.  AVodcll  after  the  per- 
formance that  It  compiired  favorably 
with  any  he  had  hoard  the  fhinjil 
ITnirn  Rive.  This  was  the  13lh  annual 
mid-Season  concert. 

.V  "people  s"  concert,  it  was  marked 
by  sincerity  and  gusto.    The  325  meni- 
bvrs  ol  the  chorus,  obviously  "bons  et 
braves     gens,"     save  Katlier  llnydn's 
nt    work    with  courage,    vigor  jindl 
ithnesd.     Though   the  performance! 
Jit  have  shown  a  trifie  more  rolor 
Ol  ..-liadin?.  it  was  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned and  gratifying  to  ever.vone  iiucr- 
.■vt<-d  In  the  developnienl  In  .\nicricii  of 

cal  Intelligence 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
TKeSI'iNT  TIIK.^TRK  —  flr.^t  pcr- 
foniiance  In  Ro.<;ton  of  "Mi.'ss  Spring- 
tlm»."  mii.>:|cal  comedy  In  threo  acts, 
honk  adapted  by  (Juy  Bolton  from  Mar- 
tes  Brody's  "Miss  Uabbit  Foot"  (pro- 
duced-at  Budapest):  lyric?  by  P..  G. 
Worlehouse  and  Herbert  Ueynold.=i. 
mti.'lr  by  Emmerich  Kalman.  Produced 
■by  Klaw  &  Erlangcr  at  riiiladclphia 

Sept.  12.  me. 

Pn'il  nicricn  Wilmiilh  >t<-rl!Tl 

MI'bnrI  Rohin  Krnnk  Mi-(rit.vrp 

k«tskl  f!>-hnil<ll  Ali.-e  (;iiillari| 

HpTrj  t\>nzel  ;  .Mfrw)  Mnorf 

Hi)7e  Knana  Willium  II.  Sloan 

rtodlk.-i  WenjPl  F.tliel  pelllt 

rurally  Harrison  nr<"  (cli;iiik 

Ntalmip  Stnne  Zoc  Baniett 

t  'mtiii  .<5toii?  rriink  I)o.inp 

'^flleor  Charles  willinins 

Inspoetnr  IUn>-k  Ucorge  F«\ 

s».-r»r.TrT  In  .Marto  W.  P.  Nunii 

Maltre  Iio  Ralirt  Charles  !).>  Haven 

rremirre  Dflnscuse  Mae  Henness.v 

Tlii.s  musical  comedy  might  be  justly 
called  an  operetta.     It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  again  at  the  Tremont  Theatre' 
«   musical    entertainment     that  vi 
•ometliing   more    than   a   farce  v 
Jlngla  and  vaudeville  acts.     For  ma  -  . 
Scipona  tni."!  theatre  was  the  home  ofi 
operetta.     Performances  of  the  grand  I 
opera  within  its  walls  are  also  plea.«-( 
antly  remembered.     It  is  reported  that 
in  future  the  Tremont  will  be  larsely.l 
if  not  wholly,  devoted   to  productions 
oC  operetta  and  musical  cointdy.  This, 
will  be  welcome  news  to  many.  i 
The   story  of   "Miss   Springtime"  is 
an  agreeable  variation   on   a  familiar 
theme.     The    editor    of   a  Hungarian 
paper  organizes  a   festival  and  hopes 
to  obtain  as  an  attraction  the  presence 
of  a  famous   baritone  who   was  born 

here.  Kvcrytliing  is  in  readiness,  when 
the  singer  in  a  letter  refuses  the  in- 
v.talion.  A  wandering  gypsy  pliotog- 
rapher  is  persuaded  to  reprasent  the 
l  aritone  Marto.  who  ha.s  not  been  seen 

n  the  village  since  his  boyhood.    He  is 
■,>ersuaded  the  more  easily  because  he 
already. half  in  love  with  Rosika,  who 

laa  dr<vimed  of  singing  in  opera  and 

nclden;:illy  of  Marto.  The  nose  of  her 
; over  Paul  is  naturally  put  out  of  joint. 
The  identity  of  Marto  is  suspected.  He 
is  denounced  and  an  inspector  of  po- 

I  ce  from  Budapest  arrives  to  arrest 
t  m.     Th.  n  comes  the  surprise.  AVhat 

e  is;  what  becomes  of  Rosika 
rrd  how   Mr.    Dustin    Klonc  is 

<  trap  by  his  vivacious  wife: 

II  il  tins  uill  be  learned  by  the  many 
That  will  surely  see  the  op.eretta  and 

repaid  in  many  ways.  The  story  is 
pleasantly  told.  The  dialogue  is  gen- 
erally amusing,  whether  the  jests  are 
Hungarian  'or  American,  invented  b.v 
the  librettists,  or  introduced  for  fat- 
tening the  part.i  by  the  comedians. 

The  music  ha.s  decided  character.  It 
is  tuneful,  varied,  not  too  sentimental. 
1  ot  too  Hungarian,  now  flowing,  now 
plquantly  rhythmed.    In  a  few  instances 
the  verses,  and  the  music  by  another 
than  Kalman  In  all  probability,  are  in- 
troduced   for    American  consumption: 
but    the    music    to    the    capital  little 
burle.sque    act.    "The    Old    Fashione  l  I 
Drama,"  is  ex-.ellent  or  its  kind,  as  i.s 
the  music  of  ".\  Very  Good  Girl  on  t^iin-  ■ 
day,"  sung  by  Miss  Barnett     Mr.  Ale-  ^ 
Intyre's  "When  Your're  Full  of  Talk"  jj 

micln  b"  f:r.n<   rirv  '-r.. 


the  .  ■  af.l-l.M. 

The  stage  setting  of  the  third  act.  "The 
Stage  of  the  Bml.-ipesi   Opera  Hou.se,  ' 
la  pnrtlo  il  ul     .  iiikinc.  recalling  as  it 
docs  Mr.   I  i'.i.      better  work   for  the 
dead  Boston  iii'ora  t'ompaiiy.  The  coloi 
schemes  ,  are  charming, 
never  garish.  I 
When  the  operetta  was  produced  In  ' 
New   York   the  company  was  a  note- 
worthy one.     It  included  f^ari  Petrass, 
who  had  made  her  .\merican  debut  in 
Philadelphia:    Georgia    ORamey,  and, 
Messrs.  Meakins,  MacFarland.  Mazzard , 

I  and  Prouty.  The  company  now  at  the: 
Tremont  was  organized  for  this  city,  j 
Miss  Pettit  as  the  girl  dreaming  of  | 
an  operatic  life  sang  -simply  and 
prettily.  Mis.o  Barnett  was  amusin.cr 
In  a  dashing,  incisive  manner.  Mr. 
Brockbank  as  Varady.  an  unusually 
grateful  part  vocally  and  dramatically, 
proved  himself  an  experienced  singer, 
but  he  was  not  romantic  in  his  iniper- 
Bonation.  Mr.  Jlclntyre,  as  Robin,  the 
Hungarian  who  had  lived  in  America, 
where  he  had  dropped  the  "Ivit.sch"  from 
his  surname  and  acquired  hustling  man- 
ners, was  funny  in  ills  own  and  ap- 
proved manner.  So  was  Mr.  Doane  In 
the  burlesque  of  melodrama.  The 
minor  pai  ts  were  acceptably  taken. 

The  chorus  was  not  content  with  mak- 
ing elTecti  solely  by  revealing  costumes : 
It  sang.  The  larg-e  orchestra  was  effi- 
cient and  not  disquieted  i>r  perplexed  by 
the  exUberant  gestures  of  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Previn.  who  at  limes  gave  a  careful 
Imitation  of  Jlr.  Chaplin  in  his  latest 
moving  picture  show. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  theatre  was 
rreatly  pleased  by  the  music,  the  com- 
edy and  the  general  performance.  There 
were  many  repetitions,  too  many,  for  the 
encore  fiend  was  often  not  satisfied  with 
two  or  three  recalls. 


Mr.  Ferrari  Fontana.  tenor,  sued  for 
a  divorce  by  Mine,  Matzenauer.  says  that 
his  married  life  was  unhappy  almost 
from  the  moment  of  their  marriage  at 
Buenos  Aires,  in  \0\2,  when  they  were 
singing  togellier^in  opera.  Yet  some  ,>f 
us  remember  the*  unalloyed  bliss  of  the 
couple  in  this  city  as  reported  almost 
daily  tiy  the  .sympathetic  newspapers  of 
the  town.  There  were  conlidential  dis- 
closures of  an  approaching  "interesting 
event. ■•  When  the  child  was  born  re- 
porters were  on  tlje  spot.  There  were 
photographs  of  ihe  parents'  little  joy 
and  pride.  Were  not  bulletins  is.s'ied 
from  time  to  time,  bulletins  of  a  reas- 
suring nature?  Was  not  the  baptism  a 
civic  event? 

-■^nd  now  Ae  are  informed  by  t-ie  tenor 
that  Mine.  Matzenauer  in  New  York  a 
year  ago  used  to  scream  out  of  the  win- 
dow for  tlie  police:  that  Mr.  Fonta:ia, 
thinking  it  unsafe  to  live  witii  her,  sousht 
safety  in  a  hotel,  whereupon  she  told 
him  "he  could  take  their  darling  .Xdriana 
and  go  to  the  devil."  O'Tristain!  O 
Isolde !  Vas  the  public  glorification  of 
domestic  happiness  in  Boston  onl.v  a 
box-office  tiick  of  the  passionate  press 
agent? 


in;;  out  his  tnniL;,.,  li  i  .-riiii  i;,.it  (.i,.  I.- 
ijres  of  this  gesture  befoix>  the  time  of  the 
Georges  are  rare,  but  we  have  read  that  I 
the  gesture  is  depicted  In  old  Egyptian ' 
Illustrations.  In  our  boyhood  we  cited 
the  ancient  Egypli,'».ns  when  threatened 
sumptuous.  [  with  punishment  for  this  twiddling  the 
►  finger.s  in  taking  double  sight,  but  the 
threat  was  carried  into  effect.  Our  ar- 
chaeological, ethnological  knowledge  did 
not  save  us.  The  gesture  was  used  In 
school  as  a  Uabelalsian  invitation,  ex- 
pressive of  contempt.  It  is  known  In 
many  lands,  .'^ee  the  picture  in  Canon 
Jorio's  "Miuiica  degli  AntichI"  (Naples, 
183T,  of  the  principal  gestures  in  use 
among  Neapolitans.  The  "taking  a 
sight"  is  entitled  "besseggiare."— Ed. 


A  Hard  Question. 

As  the  World  W'abs: 

We  have  taken  quite  a  little  interest 
in  reading  Balzac  and  Maupassant  cik! 
we  are  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  an  i 
origin  of  the  ornament  of  horns  ou 
cuckolds.  We  find  definitions  of  cuck-i 
olds  In  the  dictionary  but  no  reference 
to  horns. 

"And  the  unhappy  ctirkold  did  not  feel  the 
bornn  that  were  lit-iiip  plunted  on  his  Urnw." 

"And  t!ie  en  kuld  Imvlnf  liid  pieseiitod  to 
him  an  nriiiinx-nt  <if  :i  lieuiitlfiil  pnlr  ..f  hoinf."! 

Any  Infonnation  on  this  subject  that! 
would  ease  a  pair  of  troubled  minds! 
would  be  appreciated,  \ 
Boston.  SMITH K  &  SMYTHE.  | 

This  is' a  hard  question  that  has  exer- 
cised the  wits  of  manj'.    Here  is  o  i. 
explanation:    "The  origin  of  this,  wl, 
appears    In    so    many    European  li 
guages,  and  seemingly  even  in  lateGrm 
.    .    .    is  referred  by  Dunger  (Germanla 
xxlx.,    r.fl)    to    the    practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  planting  or  ensrrafting  thei 
spurs  of  a  c.Tstrated  cock  on  the  root  of  I 
the  excised  comb,  where  they  .grew  and 
heeame    horns,    sometimes    of  several 
inches  long.      He  shows  that  German 
■hahnreir  or  •hahnrei"  'cuckold,'  origin- 
ally  meant   'capon.'  '    In  "Paradoxical 
.Assertions  and  Philosophical  Problems," 
by  R.  H.  (Ivondon.  IGtit),  we  read:  "Is 
not  this  Monster  said  to  wear  the  Horns 
because  other  Men  with  their  two  fore- 
1  fingers  point  and  make  Horns  at  liim?  ' 
I    Neither  one  of  these  explanations  is 
I  satisfactory.   The  "mano  cornuta"  Is  an 
I  efficacious  jjesture  against  the  evil  eye. 
I  When,  without  thought  of  the  evil  eye 
!  the  hand  with  two  pointed  fingers  was 
1  raised   vertically   toward   the  person's 
I  own  head  It  denoted  the  compliment  of 
I  the  exalted  horn:  when  pointed  tovvar(l 
I  the  chin,  il  impiied  conjugal  inliUelit.v  to 
1  the  husband.    Some  refer  the  origin  .of 
i  the  assoeialion  of  horiis  to  the  time  of 
,  the  Crusades:  but  Jorio  says  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  the  horn  and  gesture  v.-ith 
the  present  signification.  See  Elworthy's 
"Evil  Eye"  (London,  IS'io),  and  for  horns 
and     other     two-pionged     objects  as 
amulets   see    Dr.    Robert   Means  Law- 
rence's "Maaic  of  the  Horse  Shoe"  (Bos- 
ton. 1899).— Ed. 


passionate  protest  against  injustice  and 
the  resignation   of  the  closing  pages 
I  is  som'ore.  j 
I    The  suite  by   the  Hungarian,  Moor,  i 

paled  in  Interest  beside  the  quartet.  Yet 
!  It  Is  aml.'tble  music,  fluent,  melodious  | 
'  often  brilliant  as  in  the  second  move-  : 
I  ment. 

I    The  perforni.Tnre  of  Bloch'.s  music  wa?  ] 
I  memorable.    The  I'^lonzaleys  are  incoiii 
\  parable  -In  the  subtlety.  Intensity  ant! 
warmth  with   which   they  absorb  and 
transmit  the  spirit  of  a  composition.  In 
Moor's     work     dedicated      to  them, 
Messrs.  Betti  and   Pochon    vied  with 
each  other  In  skill  and  brilliance. 
;    A   very   large   audience  enjoved  the 
[concert.     The    second    concert    of  tlie 
!  regular  sr  i  ies  given  bv  the   1101,7:.!.  ■ 
i  Quartet  will  be  on  Tim     i  1 
!  Jan.  25. 

PARK  SQUAUKTTIEATRK:  "Can- 
.  arv  Cottasp,"  a  musical  farce  in 
Uct.s;    bnoU  by  Olivpr  Moiwo  and 
jKlmer  Harris,  lyrics  antl  mnsic  by 
iKarl  Carroll:  flrst  time  in  Hoslon. 


Taking  a  Sight. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 
The  custom  nf  putting  the  thumb  to 
nose  and  twiddling  the  fingers  in  de- 
.;,in  seems  to  have  gone  .somewhat  out 
of  fashion,  but  when  T  was  sweet  one- 
and-twenty.  it  was  quite  general.  The 
first  time  "that  t  remember  seeing  it  ob- 
sjji  ved  was  when  I  was  a  .small  boy,  and 
it  was  directed  l>y  a  chum  of  mine  at  an 
imbecile  who  was  chasing  him  for  the 
utterance  of  some  offensive  remarks, 
which  consisted  principall.v  in  calling 
him  "Eong  John.  "  a  nickname  by  which 
be  was  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Theatre 
.alley  in  this  then  comparative  small 
city.  The  lad  l  ould  not  be  caught,  ami 
I  from  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  that 
led  into  the  L>e»rborn  Scale  Factory,  he 
shouted:  "No  you  don't,  Dicky  P.acker." 
as  he  thumbed  bis  nasal  protuberance 
after  the  practice  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. Now,  who  was  Dicky  Backer, 
arid  why  should  his  name  have  been 
used  in  an  Irritating  way?  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 

"Taking  a  grinder,  applying  the  left 
thumb  to  the  nose  and  revolving  the 
right  hand  round  it  as  if  to  work  a 
band  organ  or  coffee  mill,"  is  an  old 
trick.  Dickens  described  it  in  "Pick- 
wick": "Here  Mr.  Jackson  smiled  once 
more  upon  the  company;  and.  applying 
his  left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  no.se. 
worked  a  visionary  coffee-mill  with  his 
right  hand,  thereby  performing  a  very 
graceful  piece  of  pantomime  (then  much 
In  vogue,  but  now,  unhappily,  almost 
obsolete)  which  was  familiarly  denomi- 
nated taking  a  grinder."  What  Baize 
refers  to  ■was  known  In  England  as 
"taking  a  sight."  "Queen  Anne's  Fan," 
"pulling  bacon,  ■  "making  a  long  nose." 
"cocking  snook.s,  '  while  the  operation  of 
Mr.  Jackson  was  also  known  as  "work- 
ing the  coffee  mill."  Taking  a  sight  was 
putting  the  thumb  to  the  nose  and 
spreading  the  fingers  fan  wise.  The 
"double  sight"  was  made  by  joining  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger  (already  in  posi- 
tion) to  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand; 
the  fingers  were  similarly  extended.  In 
a  frontispiece  to  the  English  Theophras- 
tus  (1702).  Truth  is  stripping  a  fine  wom- 
an of  her  false  decorations,  her  false 
hair,  etc..  while  a  little  satyr  below  is 
"taking  a  sight"  at  her,  and  a  second 
satsr  a  double  sight  toward  the  spec- 
tator. In  1712  the  Spectator  spoke  of  the 
'prentii-e  speaking  his  disrespe'^t  by  an 
extended  finger,  and  the  porter  ;  •.  c,  ,.,]. 


FLONZALEYS  PRESENT 

MEMORABLE  PROGRAM 


Block's  Qoartet  in  B  Major  and 
Moor's  Saite  for  Two  Violins 
Played  from  Manuscript. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  an  extiu 
concert  at  Jordan  Hall  last  cvenin:- 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Blpch 
Quartet  in  B  major  (M!^.)  E,  Moor; 
Xiiite  for  two  violins  unaccompaniecl 
I.MS.).  Messrs.  Betti  and  Pochon 
Haydn,  Quartet  in  G  major,  Op. 
I  No.  1. 

The  works  by  Bloch  and  Moor,  playe  1 
from  .nninncript,  were  heard  here  f"i 
the  first  time. 

Ernest  Bloch.  a  Swiss,  is  now  in  tin 
country.  Among  his  works  arc  a  s>  n 
phony  in  C  sharp  minor;  symphoin 
poems,  "Vivie-Ouvrier."  "Hiver-Prh 
temps,"  "Trols  Poemes  Juifs:"  a  s.^  " 
phony,  "Israel"  and  a  lyric  dram.i 
".Macbeth."  produced  at  the  Ope'  ' 
Comique.  Paris.  Nov.  30.  191ft. 

Writing  to  bis  friend.  .Mfrcfl  Pochon 
'  tbfl  composer  spoke  thus  of  bis  qiiarlei 
I  "This  work  is  the  direct  expression  of 
i  my  own  feelings,  of  tny  own  vision 
i  of"  the  world:  it  Is  a  part  of  my  vei  i 
I  life,  a  refleitiori  of  my  joys  and  of  m' 
1  suffering.s."  1 

This  work  is  nn  important  addition  t-^ 
I  the  literature  of  modern  chamber  mu- 
sic.   Its  mnsiral  speech  is  of  today.  It-''  j 
'  niodcrnify    is    \  igorous.  •  nnlrammcled. 
The  eompoper  lias  displayeil  surpassing 
.skill  and  authority  in  his  treatment  of  | 
I  the     four     Instruments.  Tborou'-'h^ 
j  versed  in  the  art  of  sounds  and  rhytlin 
'  he   has    given    striking    and    poign  . 
I  expression    to   varying   moods,    to  n 
I  emotions   of   a  t-cnsltlve   nature  gn^i 
I  to  Introspei  lion. 

I    The  qitJirtel  is  in  four  movements.  lii 
the  first,  which  has  a  solemn  eeeleslasli^ 
j  cal  cha''acter. .  there  is  the  thought  of 
the   ancient    Jewish    ra<-e,    f'^rever  o"- 
pressed.   forever  hopeful  and  undann' 
1  ed.     The   second    pictures  human 
i  liness,  the  hideousnesrf  of  warring  wih-^ 
I  But  in   the  exotic  trio,   there  \a  con 
I  Irast.    Here  is  music  akin  to  that  ij^'*- rd 
•  l>y  the  traveller  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
'  'ITie    Pastrral    suggests    the  country 
'  both   In  gaiety  and  stillness.     It  is  as 
though  the  composer,  face  to  face  with 
the   ser,-..i'      .  '      :,1  :  ■-.    felt    1^  -  f-tnitv 
!  of    all  ■ 
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MKhnM  OTinnPSan  Carl  J.','.'  "'"'"^ 

•  Sam'  AKl.ePtoa  Beverly  Moon. .  - . .  i-b  i"""'; ' 
Mis.  Hnirg  0™^  I;"""";"' 

.lenv  S.imnierBold  Charlea  UiiK^le- 

Helt.T  Fair  .'.''L"'"  "i'I'm 

Hilly  Mom.....   ,,Trt~r," 

Nil.  and  -rnok   »  ^F.'"  "  r  .  "n 

in'mclie  Moss  Trls'c  Frla.inva 

"Canary    Cottage"    possesses    sever, il 
•  litles  out  of  the  common,  from  an 
tern  viewpoint;  for  be  It  known  that 
'  'liv  er  Morosco,    v  ho   not   only   had  a 
hand  in  its  fn.shloning,  but  produced  It 
is  himself  a  western  product.  The  p|ei  e 
frequentU-'  l.s  daring  In  its  dialogue— mil 
there  thev  say  "breezv."   Tliere  are  mo- 
inents  when  talk  and  situBtlons  are  of 
fixv  more  vivid  hue  than  anything  re- 
called   In   farces   of   ancient    or  recent 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ino 
ments  of  genuine,  simon-pure  comicalit> 
There    are    many    novel    interpolation  . 
smoothlv   placed    and    cleverly  camel 
through.     In    brief,    "Canary  Cottage 
nan   be   iudged   by  nothing  which  has 
preceded  it.  .save  comparatively  as  to  Us 
degree  of  "pep." 

The  piece  has  a  story  which  concerns 
the   adventures   of  an   amorous  youth 
wlio  not  only  pursues  but  is  pursued. 
In  fact    it  is  seldom  that  the  gentler 
sex  is  made,  on  the  stage,  to  show  it- 
fondness  for  mere  man  in  so  o'^J 
manner.    This  youth  owns  a 
yellow  collage  In  California,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  chief  action  taJtes  P  ace^ 
Sometimes  he  is ,  hard  put  to  extricate 
himself  from  embarrassing  moments  ni 
Which  he  has  to  explain  why  two  ladies 
are  present  insipid  of  one:  sometimes 
he  takes  it  on  lumself  to  straighten  ou 
the  marital  or  senlimental  affairs  or 

°^neTP    then,  are  iptroduced  a  rotund 
convlvialist.  in  the  person  of  Mr.  <  or- 
thell  supposed  to  be  far  gone  in  Uquoi  , 
.T   youthful  Irishman,  impersonated  by 
Mr    McCullougb,  who  takes  advantagr 
of    a    song    called    "The  Syncopnterl 
Harp"  to  introduce  his  well-worn  imi- 
tations of  Harry  Eauder  and  Eddie  Foy; 
nn  impo.ssible  "coon"  chauffeur.  In  Mr. 
!  Dawson:  a  plump  and  pleasing  maiden 
I  in  the  person  of  Miss  Eucey,  supposed 
I  to  be  betrothed  to  Jerry,  and  in  actual- 
'  itv  a  singer  wttli  an  excellent  mezzd- 
poprano    voice;    the    maiden's  mother, 
I  suggestive  of  Emma  Janvier,  and  fully 
i  as  clever;  two  little  gymnastic  and  con- 
I  torlionistic  imps,  the  Egerotti  midgets, 
I  in  neat  skits;  a  butterfly,  all  grace  and 
'  pitiuancy  and  allurement,  in  Miss  Webb; 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  perennial 
favorite.  Miss  Friganza. 

This  entertainment  has  its  weaknesses. 
There  is  loo  much  reiterative  dialogue 
on  the  subject  of  Inebriety.  Mr.  Cor- 
ihell  and  Miss  Friganza.  by  tneir  clevc  r- 
iiess,  lighten  this  affliction  as  far 
they  can.  The  music,  much  of  It  tum  - 
ful,  was  sung  and  pla.ved  far  too  loudly 
for  such  an  Intimate  theatre  as  the 
Park  .Square. 

Thirdly,  the  entertainment  is  a  bit  too 
long.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  could 
.safely  be  saved,  and  still  the  audience 
would  be  satisfied. 

Miss  Friganza  beat  out  a  tuneful  an- 
vil chorus  on  a  real  cook  stove;  wore 
several      grotesque      costumes.  and 
clowned  it  as  only  she  can.    She  e.'  ii 
gave   an   Imitation,   with   an   unnan  •  i 
associate,   of  Marie  Dressler's  fan 
scene  in  which  she  was  wont  to  ^^  i 
the  late  Dan  Daly  about  like  a  Ini 
rag. 

Of  the  score  of  musical  numbers. 
Never  Knew,"   and   "Canary  Cott.i^- 
were  the  gems. 

.1.1,1. .MAI.  TIIEATnE— P.eluni  • 
qagement  of  "l-oin-Pom."  a  comic  opera 

j  in   two   acts.     Mu«ic  hy    Hugo  Felix. 

I  Book    and    lyric*   by    -^nne  .;ald«ell. 

,  Chief  characters : 

r  ounf  ne  .tele  ':eor-e  BrncC-r 

Mm  ager  of  the  01.Tniplc 


SI.  ri;iir»  ll-d'« 

•  elTn  Bewi<-  lie 

l'„li"em"n  NO  Va'  "   pom  M-NaiielU"" 

Paiiletie    iiirsl   ninifiininee  as  ■  ' 

the   Plekpr.,  ket  I  

Slace  t  iirl 
llie  Imniii 


I  M 


Berlrand  

ilrolions  

he  

Bidnge  

Tliereae  

pupa  <"h.l|M'Ile 
r,ig  Hla<soii.  . 
"Pom-Pon 


MIIT.I  Ha  lo*  , 

 \l  il"!.-  I 

 .ilarv  llotel^ki^sl 

■  ■.■.■.■.■.■..".■.'."."  carl  caiil^''"''' 

.  .Thonin*. 

  .  ..   .Ben  II"- 

   Iliirr'  • 

""."".'.'.".'  

'!  i tJeoricr,  pf 

  Iiplmar  I  ' 

Is  back  in  Boston,  pi 


poekets.     beguiling     thlove.s.  win 

1 


'  ,  ran<  o    ns    the  prim- 

Mitzi  Ifajos.  the  rogvie  of  tlie  pifCf, 
ho  is  I'aulette  on  the  sftasr*  a"*!  Po"'" 
;  i->in  to  her  kidnapnorf:.  Is  more  vlvii- 
KMis,  more  piquani,   moi-c  droll,  nioro 
liHrming  oven  than  she  was  during  tho 
riof  stav  ot  the  opera  liere  last  season. 
II  Is  remarkable  that  so  small  a  person 
^hoiild  contain  so  many  lai-ge  nualltl.'s 
that  lU  her  for  so  \aried  a  part,  and  still 
more  sti-ange  that  liesides  all  that  slii^ 
should  possess  a  \  oicp  of  such  iinusnal  ^ 
sweetness    and    melody.    'Htr  singing 
i  harms  e.speeially  in  the  tunelfnl  "In  thp 
fark,"  sung  as  slip  and  the 'thieves  f^- 
lapo    from    the    polirp    station.  Her 
'•f:velyn"  is  as  captivating  as  ever. 

All  the  members  of  tlie  company  hive 
profited  by  their  long  practice  iii  tb-' 
opera  since  it  was  seen  here  before.  Ail 
have  seemingly  become  the  actual  ch»!  - 
acter  they  assume  and  none  has  beconjo 
stale  hy  long  apiea ranee  in  the  same 
part.  The  performance  goes  with  zip 
and  perfect  finish  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Tom  ■  McNaughton  raises  plentiful 
laughs  as  Policeman  Xo.  13.  Al  Hcdy 
says  little  and  does  little,  but  lie  m.-il<c< 
a  i-cal  hull's  eye  as  the  stage  carpenter. 
Sanctinioniousness  oozes  and  drips  from 
George  Brugger.  the  thref  with  the 
pious  "la.v."  Bessie  De  Vole  daiue.'-. 
with  supple  grace  and  abandon  with 
(.'arl  Judd.  Rita  Dane  is  a  captivatin,? 
confidence  woman.  Theresa.  Detmar 
Poppen  not  only  by  his  huge  bulk, 
hut  also  by  knowing  wliat  to  do  with  it 
makes  Big  Biassou  alive.  Mary  Hotch- 
kiss  is  very  dead  as  the  Dummy  <ind 
yery  much  "alive  in  her  Apache  pared;.- 
dance  with  Mitzi  Hajos. 

"Pom-Poin"  has  imi  unusual  value  ii 
these  days.  It  is  not  only  a  ".show" 
in  which  many  beauties  almost  un 
-idorned    are   on    vie^^'   amiii  be.iutiful 

enery  and  with  taking  music,  but  it 
o  tells  a  lively,  dramatic  story  in  a 

\  el,   interesting   way.  . 


'•Talking,"  sHvs  ,Tolin  Tanuor.  in 
'in  'first   act    of    Bernard  Shaw's 
Man  and  Sviperman,"   which  the 
'^nry  Jewctt  Pla.vers  aro  producing 
lis  wepk  at  the.  Copley  TheHtre. 
1'  hy  I  have  jtist  begun  talking." 
"Don't  mind  her,  dear.''  exclaims 
Ann  to  Tanner,  as  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  final  act,  ".jupt.keep  on  talk- 
ing." 

In  the  inter\al  they  have  h11  done  little 
else,  for  "Man  and  .Superman"  is  surely 
file  "talkiesf  of  .shaWs  so-called  intel- 
lei-tual  forces.  In  it  he  preaches  with 
keenest  i-elish  his  familiar  doctrine  of 
liinnan  nature  as  it  is. 

Had  Burns  l>opn  living  in  Shaw's  day, 
lie  would  not  ha\e  sighed  in  vain  for  the 
^iftle,"   for  one  is  shown   himself  as 
'  V  eii  (he  keenest  of  his  neighbors  has 
■  oi  (he  wit  to  ne^p  him,  when  he  sits  at 
feet  of  this  satii-ical  Irishjnan,  whose 
irag-eous  honesty  as.sails  hi.s  pet 
^  risies  and  prejudices  mueh  as  an  p\- 
ilive  finger  in  t.lie  i-egioii  of  the  rili.-- 
■e(s  his  :.;ense  of  humor. 
I'Jt  the  world  is  catching  up  with  Mr. 
I        "Mail  and  Superman"  was  first 
u   in    Boston   when   Tloberl  l.oraine 
■  erl'ilip  boastful  T:mn<-'r,.  w  ho.  desijitf 
tal)  l;.\lk.  finally  swallows  the  niatri- 
■nlal  bait  of  the  purposeful  ..\nn. 
-udiences  who  were  utterly  scandal- 
I  at  thi.s  scarcely  gallant  philosophy 
•■rein   Io\'ely   woman  drops   her  role 
watehful  waiting  .and  conducts  an 
'  rgetic  and  determined  pursuit  of  the 
;inle  ciu;irry  now  en.ioy  it  thoroughly. 
Nun,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  sort  of 
'O'lern   Hedda  flabler  who  sees  what 
•  e  wanl.s.  recogniaes  it  and  claims  it 
'  r   her   own.     Althou'Jh   Shaw  voueh- 
ifes  no  glimp.ne  of  the  marital  expcH- 
'<e.s  of  the  subdued  Tanner  and  the 
iiimphant  Ann,  one  is  sure  that  Ann 
ii  settle  down  to  a  clever  manipula- 
"  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe  and  of 
/-  Jolin  Tanner.  M.  I.  R.  c.  (Member 
t.ie  Idle  Rich  Cla.ss),  in  particular. 
The    farce   is    well    produced    bv  the 
•wett    Player.'^.     Mr.    Olenisler,  'while 
plays  the  talking  liero.  Tanner,  with 
degree   o.'  iX-ell-bred   deprecation  for 
cr.iss  tjoastfulness,  is  most  convin.  - 
Done  Sawyer  is  an  eng.viging  Ann 
'  ling     many     touches     of  fe>uinine 
'  ination    to    the    "clever    l.  :g<.;ip:.  ■ 

Shaw    would   have  us  beiif.xe 
ip:y  a  compound  ot  puile,  subtlety  and 
JO     force."       Mr.     Craslce,     a,s'  th. 
iuored     and     v.  eepful   .Taw  anU 
nieron   Mathews,  .as   that  empurpled 
■    pempou.s    stupid.    Itanisdcn  were! 
'  t  effective,  i 
HeahSc-;  Miller  protrayed  another  of! 
'i;iws    forceful    young   women'  Violet' 
;"b!nson.  admirably  and  Leon  Gordun 
-  Straker,  the  philosophical  chauffeur 
Id  an  especially  good  bit  of, work  An' 
ihitious  prompttr  insisted  on  plavwi" ' 
in  Aldeii  to  Tanner's  Miles  Stand  sh  I 
:ng   the   final   scene   to   the  amuse-  I 
of  the  audience.  i 

Russian  dancers  give 

CHANTING  ACT  AT  KEITH'S 

^^loff  and  Miss  M^asiova  Assisted 

by  Larga  Company. 

I'-heodore  Kosloff.  premier  dangeur  of 
I"     Impenal    Ballets    of    Moscow  „°i 
irograd,  a.ssi.sted  bv  a  larae  cmT,  " 

' at"!,  'I'^r  .^^^i"-,' w^s  tirs' 


1  lelibes,      Braiu.s.  .Str.-i 
-  ICors.-ikoff  and  Tchaikov 
-nice  "Sumurun."   with  (..'-ii^  'l' 
llofimanii  and  her  assoi  iatcs,  has  this  j 
theatre  seen  such  an  enchanting  danclns 
net.    Kosloff  lends  himself  enthusiast!- ' 
"■ally  to  his  ta.sk  and  e.-(hlbits  the  tech- 
nilue    of    tho    Uus-sian    school.  F.lis 
I'iroueliiug  was  remarkable  in  its  dura-  , 
'ion  and  evenness.    But  above  all  was 
ibc  lucidity  of  his  interpretation. 

Vlasta  Maslova  shared  in  tho  honors.  • 
A  diminutive  and  bewiti-hlng  miss,  the  f 
excellence  of  her  toe  solos  Is  .something 
new    ta   vaudeville    audienc'cs.  Ayith 
amazing  recklessness  -she  threw  her.self 
iiito  man.v  perilous  postures  in  her  num- ^ 
bers.  witii  .Kosloff.     Yet  tlu-^i  e  was  no  j 
suggestion  of  acrobatics.     Both  dancers' 
»er<!  a.niazlng'y  fresh  after  tbei:-  arduous 
l-rogram.     All  of  their  -iss.m  lates  added 
lo  the  pleasure  of  the  art. 

'Tiber  acts  were  rn,:,.  -  and  an  un- . 
limned  diminutive  rona  dian  .and  dancer. 


.  .,u  conducted  cm  toffil  ab.iinence  prln- 
ples   but  those  'Who  scintillate  In  such , 
a  company  have  made 
fine  art.    With  us  Americans,  as  wU^h 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  cronies,  the  time 
and  the  place  are  of  importance,  and 
lust  as  important  to  the  spontaneous 
easy  flow  of  conversation  is  a  right  guid 
wilile-waught.     Lots  ■i^'^^r 
u.sed  good  liquor  in  moderation  all  our 
lives,  as  taught  us  by  our  fathe"-^';^: 
6ent  the  implication  of  the  prohib  tlonlst 
jthat  we  are  In  the  same  boat  with  the  ^ 

Sir  Tobys,  the  wil^e  beaters  and  the, 
great  crew  of  tipsy  revellers.  Why  muat 
vve  be  punished  for  them?    *   •  • 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  W.  E.  K. 

"Who  hath  contentions?  Who  hath 
babblings?  •  •  ■•  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mlxt 
wine."— Ed. 
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in  a  singing-  und  da,ncing  .■~kei.  h 
Tannen,  in  a  monologue  ;  .',  ■■1 
l"lo.\'d,  in  amusing  ebaliei  ,  I  ml 
nolly,  singing  a  ^^r.mri  of  .  lai:;-!, 
al  the  piano  l.i  l'._r.-y  \\  ■  in  !■  li  , 
I 'eleon  and  Mar.\-  Da\is.  in  a 
!  iri.ui'o     burlesque;  IMeehan's 


.I'iliiip 

.and 


riMn  ing 
leaping 


uiids  :  Martin  Brpnnan  and  Ethel  Pow- 
iii  a  Kin.ging  act,  and  the  Le^<)lo.-■,  in 
•  n.'  ational  wire  act 


ISS  DAY! 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Katharine  Dayton  gave  an  en- 
tertainment yesterday  afternoon  Itl 
.'^teinert  Hall.  Miss  Ruth  Dayton  was 
tiie  pianist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: English  folk  song,  Hares  on  the 
Mountains;  Kentucky  folk  song.  The 
Old  Maid's  Song;  Irish  folk  song.  Must 
I  Go  Bound;  English  folk  song.  The 
Loyal  Lover.  Folk  s6ng3  of  Savoy; 
Chanson  de  la  Saint  Jean,  Pernette, 
Dodo;  Carpenter.  When  i;he  Night 
Comes;  Borodin,  The  Sleeping  Princess; 
Xewcomb.  The  Tum-Tum;  M.  R.  Lang, 
Three  Thumbnail  Studies  (n  Temper 
and  Temperament;  Usher.  A  Li'l  Bit  of 
Sum'pn.  The  Optimist,  The  Pessimist, 
The  Altruist;  Drummond,  Johnny  Cour- 
teau;  Quebec  songs.  En  roulant  ma 
boule,  Dans  Paris  y  a  t'une  Brune; 
Drummond,  Le  Rossi.gnol;  Peel,  The 
Yak;  T.  C.  Sterndale-Bennett.  The  Old 
'Man  of  the  Cape..  A.  Miraculous  Escape. 

A  very  friendly  audience  was  ^vell  en- 
tertained. Miss  Dayton  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humoi'  and  a  rare  gift  for  ex- 
pressing the  comical.  In  her  fun  there 
is  a  certain  lightness  and -a  certain 
daintiness  that  make  her  songs  of  an 
amiising  nature  the  more  irresistible. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better,  for 
example,  than  her  interpretation  of 
Miss  Lang's  music  for  Lear's  "Young 
Lady  in  Blue"  apd  Ethel  Usher's  setting 
of  Oliver  Herford's  "Optimist."  Tho 
comic  is  Miss  Dayton's  forte. 

In  the  interpretation  of  serious  and 
demi-serious  folk  songs  .she  was  as  a 
rule  less  successful.  More  successful-  in 
the  French  tJian  in  those  of  English 
origin.  There  is  more  in  the  "Old  Maid's 
.Song,"  one  of  the  Kentucky  "Lonesome 
Tunes"  found  by  Miss  Loraine  Wyman, 
than  was  conveyed  to  the  audience  by 
Miss  Dayton,  who  did  not  do  much 
more  with  "Hares  on  the  Mountain," 
some  of  the  words  of  which  are  foimd 
in  ''Rory  O'More." 

It  was  a  mistake  for  her  to  put  Boro- 
din's lovely  song,  "The  Sleeping  Prin- 
cess," on  the  program,  for  it  is  an  art- 
song  of  exquisite  quality,  demanding  an 
accomplislied  singer.  Miss  Dayton'* 
conception  of  it  was  curiously  mistaken. 

The  program  and  the  performance 
were  out  of  the  ordinafV  and  interest- 
ing. Entertainments  of  this  nature  are 
a  relief  from  the  cut  and  dried  recital. 


Talking,  drinking  and  smoking  go  better 
texether  than  any  three  other  .plennant  things 
upon  tills  earth.  And  they  are  best  enjoyed 
III  company,  which  Is  almost  as  much  os  to 
s.iy  that  they  are  not  best  performea  at 
bome.  «  »  »  Go  to  a  tavern  or  a  coffee 
beusc-,  where  yon  will  lie  left  to  .yourselves. 
1'.,.  free  from  women  folk,  with  their  pestilen- 
ti.i!  seiiou.iiiess.  or  more  aggruvatliig  flippancy, 
(.ict  yiiu  ana  your  company  into  a  cosey  room, 
«lth  a  bright  Are  and  a  closed  door,  where 
yeu  may  be  free  men  before  the  unirerse. 

Aids  to  Conversation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,  One  very  serious  objection  to  prohibi- 
tion is  that  Its  universal  enforcement 
w  ill  kill  what  iittle  conversation  we  now 
enjoy.  My  contention  is  that  a  man 
talks  better  with  a  glass  of  the  right 
jeort  at  his  elbow  and  two  or  three 
choice  souls  fornlnst  him.  than  is  possi- 
ble sitting  on  a  high  uneasy  stool  in  an 
Inferiial  temperance  spa.  Did  ever  any- 
body say  anything  worth  remembering 
In  one  of  those  places?  Even  the  inter- 
ange  of  light  talk  between  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  embodiment  of  pulchri- 
tude w  ho  serves  him  is  absolutely  empty 
and  banal.  Some  one  may  retort  that 
there  is  good  conversation  to  be  heard 
o\  pr  the  teacups  at  many  a  5  o'clocker. 
I  lit  at  such  gatherings  our  contacts  are 
too  fleeting  to  permit  of  anything  but 
bparks  and  flashes.  The  famous  salon 
of  Madame^  Juliette  Adam  may  have 


Trouble  In  Chestnut  Hill. 

A.  S  the  World  wags: 

By  a  deplorable  oversight,  practically 
Inexcusable  (and.  in  a  way.  hardly  short 
of  criminal,  socially),  many  members  of 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Improvement  and 
Chowder  Association  received  no  invita- 
tion to  the  first  assembly.  They  are 
not  inconsolable,  as  another  Is  coming 
and  there  may  be  a  more  progressive 
policy  next  year.  However,  they  feel 
the  blunder  keenly,  and  were  not  in  the 
best  of  condition  at  the  Saturday  night 
meeting  of  the  association  to  discuss  th* 
subject  of  the  evening,  "Why  Thursday 
Is  the  Servant  Girl's  Day  Oft."  A  new 
member,  who  has  just  moved  across  the 

B,  &  A.  from  Brighton,  introduced  It. 
He  said  It  was  a  natlon.al  subject.  As 
a  new  member,  he  was  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, but  it  takes  at  least  an  inter- 
planetary subject  just  now  to  make 
some  of  the  members  forget  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  assembly  administration. 

Three  members  are  looking.up  the  sub- 
ject. They  hope  to  strike  a  trail  in 
Channing  and  Hart's  Guide,  but.  as  not 
one  of  them  is  a  Harvard  man,  person- 
ally I  have  not  much  confidence  in  the 
result.  The  subject  being  purely  socio- 
logical, can  Herkimer  Johnson  assist? 

P.  J.  McTISH. 

N.  B.— Possibly  I  should  add  that  I 
see  traces  of  snobbery  in  the  Assocla- 
tiorv.  When  the  expression  "ser\'ant 
girl's  day  off"  was  used  ift'  the  Brighton 
man,  another  member  interrupted  to 
inquire  if  "servant  girl"  was  used  la 
the  singular  or  plural  sense. 

"Singular,  of  course."  said  the  Bright- 
onian. 

Thereupon  the  interrupter  said  that 
he  really  was  not  Interested  vitally  in 
tiie  subject,  as  there  were  three  ser- 
♦'ant  girls  ;ind  two  men  servants  In  his 
a«tablishment.  To  which  the  flr.'lt 
speaker  said,  somewhat  directly:  "You 
haven't  got  (he  pronounced  it  'gut')  any- 
thing on  me.  We  have  a  smoke  to  do 
our  work,  and  she  goes  home  eve:-y 
night."  A  most  curious  man  he  is,— be 
thinks  tliat  Billy  Sunday's  hymu. 
"Brighten  The  Corner  Whore  You  Aro  " 
should  be  written:  "Brighton.  The 
Corner  Where  You  Are."  Extremely 
provincial,  to  put  it  mildly.  P.'  J.  McT. 

Chestnut  Hill.  Jan.  7. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

'I'l.-  l  iioral  -Music  Society  of  Boston, 
Alexander  Steinert.  president.  Stephen 
Townsend,  conductor,  gave  its  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  la.'=t  nisht  in  Jordan 
Hall.  -The  society  was  assi-sted  by  th^e 
members  of  the  Bo.?ton  Symphony  Or- 
chestra: Messrs  Theodorowicz  and  Fiu- 
mara,  violinists;  Mr,  Werner,  viola; 
Mr.  Nagle,  'celUst,  and  Mr.  Holy,  harp- 
ist. The  program  was  as  follow.s:  Os- 
good. Christmas  Bells;  Oret/haninoff. 
Our  Father;  Rimsky-Korsakot*f,  llu.9slan 
Carol,  Merry  Yuletide;  Miss  Lang,  The 
Heavenly  -Noel;  Ladmirault,  Six  Noelz 
Anciens;  Grainger,  The  Merry  Ued- 
ding-  Stanford.  Three  Cavalier  Songs; 
Lewis,  The  Consolation  ot  Music.  Sam- 
uel Endicott  was  the  pianist. 

This  society  should  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Boylstonl- 
(  lub  led  by  Mr.  Osgood  gave  delightful 
eoncerts  of  part  songs,  glees,  and  motets. 
I  There   is    a    wealtli    of   literature    f or  | 
mixed  choruses.    The  treasure-house  of; 
!  English  part  songs,  old  and  compara- 
tively modern,  is  practically  unknown  to 
ilic  younger  generation  of  concei-t  goers.  | 
There  Is  in  fact  an  emlmrrassiTient  of. 
riches.     A   concert  with   a  judiciously 
choseii  program  of  part  songs  and  glees  , 
V.  ithout  accompaniment,  or  with  the  ac-  j 
I  ompaniment  of  a  piano,  will  in  nine 
eases  out    of  ten  be  more  satisfactory 
than  one  in  which  an  elaborate  work 
with  orchestra  is  performed,  unavoid- 
ably without  the  necessary  orchestral 
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Galla»t  Mikff. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  didn't  your  correspondent, 
"Orion,"  Include  Mike  Martin  anions 
the  Hibernians  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  knights  of  the  road?  He 
was  one  of  Kilkenny's  wild  roving 
blades.  I  believe,  and  when  he  came 
to  this  free  land  of  America,  after  many 
desperate  deeds  at  home,  attempted  to  v 
appear  honest  for  a  time^  but  at  last 
he  yielded  to  the  lure-  of  the  highway 
and  robbed  MaJ.  Bray  on  Medford  turn- 
pike. He  was  caught  and  convicted, 
and  after  a  desperate  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  prison  was  hanged  at  Lech- 
mere  Point,  East  Cambridge.  In  my 
boyhood  I  knew  an  old  man  who  said 
he  saw  him  launched  into  the  unknown. 
Martin  was  gallant,  after  some  of  his 
kind,  and  declined  to  take  Mrs.  Bray's 
watch.  The  old  Sun  Tavern  on  Battery- 
march  street,  where  he  put  up,  was 
still  standing  within  the  memory  of 
many  Bostonians  now  living. 

By  the  vvay,  was  Jack  Sheppard  a 
highwayman  as  your  correspondent  in- 
dicates? I  thought  house-breaking  was 
more  in  his  line  when  the  villain.  Jon- 
athan Wild,  still  pursued  him. 

Dorchester.  TRISTRAM. 

Gen.  Dearborn  lived  in  what  was  af- 
wards  The  Sun  Tavern  on  Battery- 
march  street;  so  did  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well.  The  inn  was  kept  by  one  Good- 
rich in  18'22.  The  sign  of  this  tavern 
was  not  unlike  a  gravestone  with  a 
circular  top.  Underneath  the  rays  of  a 
gilded  sun  was  this  inscription: 
The  Best  Ale  and  Porter 
Under  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Drake,  in  his  "Landmarks  of  Bos- 
ton.!' says  that  this  sign  was  afterward 
erected  in  Moon  street,  where  it  became 
the  symbol  of  Mrs.  Milk,  "whose  mix- 
lures  were  perhaps  not  as  mild  as  the 
nnnie  indicated."  Mr.  Drake  adds:  "Few 
of  her  customers  escaped  a  coup  de 
soleil:  her  neighbors  were  Waters,  Beer 
and  Legg."  In  1724  there  was  a  Sun 
Tavern  in  Dock  square,  another,  kept 
by  Capt.  Day,  was  in  Cornhlll  In  1755. 
The  Jack  Sheppard  whose  exploits  de- 
lighted our  boyhood  a.s  we  read  of  them 
in  a  brilliantly  colored  paper  novel  be- 
hind a  geography  in  school  was  a  thief, 
not  a  highwayman,  but  he  may  have 
been  v  r.satile  in  knavery.— Ed. 


The  Kitchener  Legend. 

There  is  already  a  Kitchener  legend. 
There 'are  some  in  England  who  believe 
that  Lord  Kitchener  is  alive  and  a  pri- 
sonffr  in  Germany.  One  story  on  which 
I  he  belief  is  ba*ed  camp  from  a  char- 
^vl)man,  who  at  w,ork  was  told  -by  the 
mistress  of  the  house  that  her  son  had 
l.ieen  saved  from,  the  wreck ;  he  had 
written  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many, and  "you  would  be  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  wlio  is  with  me  here." 
Unforunately  tlie  charwoman  afterwards 
said  that  there  was  no  such  lady  ;  that 
she  heard  the  news  from  some  on«  else. 
A  factory  girl  was  reported  as  liavins 
had  a  letter  from  a  brother,  saying  that 
he  and  Kitchener^  were  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many. The  Manchester  Guardian  ex- 
plains these  personal  legends  as  in- 
stances of  the  old  l>elief  that  a  great  j 
hero  cannot  bg  overcome  by  death,  and  | 
of  "the  human  desire  to  attain- impor- 1 
lance  among  strangers  by  claiming  a| 
personal  connection  witli  a  great  event. 


t 


The  RedivlVi. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Saturn  is  sleep-  ' 
ing  on  an  island  westward  from  Britain, 
perhaps  live  days'"  sail,  and  birds  parry 
him  ambrosia.  Among  those  reported 
dead  but  really  alive  are  David  sitting 
in  a  cave  under  his  tomb  and  the 
apostle.  John.  It  was  thought  that  Nero 
l.iut  a  dagger  to  his  throat.  His  funeral 
cost  203,009  sesterces,  and  his  coffin  was 
of  porphyry;  but  he  appeared.  later 
among  the  Parthians,  and  "was  mighti-  , 
ly  upheld  and  maintained."  Red-bearded  ; 
Otto  is  in  Kyffhaeuser.  where  he  plays  | 
at  skittles  with  Dame  Holle.  his  house- 
keeper. \yhen  the  days  are-  boresome.  ! 
Others  that  sit  enchanted  are  Wedeking,  | 
Barbarossa,  Siegfried  and  other  heroes 
who  will  appear  "when  Germany  Is  in 
dire  distress"— it  is  high  time  for  them 
to  aivake— Marko,  Olaf,  Odin  in  Wal- 
halla  waiting  for  his  ravens,  King  Are- 
turus,  snug  in  Mt.  Gibiei  :  Ogier,  the 
Dane,  haunting  the  Ardennes,  Svato- 
Ipluk  sought  by  the  Slavs  in  solemn  pro- 
l.  ession,  Arthur  and  his  knights  at  .^v;J- 
loii  or  Camelot— there  is  a  dispute  about 
t  ie  .sleeping  place,  but  Felicia  and  Juno 
i.ii-,-  with  .\rthui-,  and  his  men  are  well 
supplied  with  food,  drink,  horses  and 
r;iiment.  Eoabdil  is  sleeping,  St.  Boron- 
1  dine  dwells  on  an  enchanted  isle,  the 
.^lahdi  ot  the  ninth  century  now  and 
then  returns,  and  *-ishnu  in  the  form  of 
Kalki  will  be  seen. 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  tells  us  that 
Ma.ximiliar,  Emperor  Of  Mexico,  escaped 
cU  Mth.  ii  the  people  ore  to  be  believed. 
'-Many  of  the  Istrian  Vulgu.s.  especiall.\ 
Tries*'  and  Pola.  believe  (this  was  in 
IS&l)   •jK'-  their  beloved  aichduke  still 
lives  b^!""'^'  '■'''^  sea.s.  under  the  charge  , 
lailors.  captains  In  tl-.e  English.  ; 
nd  Austrian  navies."    Yet  hi.^  ■ 
s  as  carefully  identified  as  that  ' 


of  thrj 
Frenq* 
body  { 


ithrtr  has  described  thin  ente 
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M  'ui  s  in  l.iTs,  ttlio^ 
lor  years  .1  beliof, 
.-.il.  «li<To  the  legeiui 
by  the    RragnniH.  hails'*  to 
n  ri'itiorrility      Perhaps  tlicre 
~!|jiiilntu8  in  I'ortugal, 
ioIUne  tlinl   MnisliaJ  Ney 
i>s  In  Uoronip's  picture: 
i.iM  Ilia  «ay  across  the  At-( 
a  conthprn  state  and  wm  ai 
,^  poslmiister.  farmer.  veraMda-l 
I     II  is  not  easy  lo  oon\  Ince  soni<>' 
'  the  r>aiiphln  died  in  the  reign  ofl 
■>r.     Whs  he  not  I  hp  Uev,  Kleaiar 
lanin  with  North  American  Indians?! 
-  lie  no'  this  one  anil  that  one.  in  K\i-\ 
in  coiitUries?  And  now  Lord  Kilch-' 
I  Is  added  to  the  list 


An  Old  Song. 
Ab  the  World  Wass: 
npadlne  I^aiil  K.  KI.t'j  iPouDei-tions  of 
I'nilad  as  suns  by  Haverly's  Min-, 
-  -Is  biniighl  (ragnientn  of  it  to  my 
iiimd.  iind  they  shaped  themselves  into 
the  following:: 

':l/p  Diy  oh^'winp  gtini  to  eister. 
I  ilon'r  want  tt  «n,T  mnrp, 
■  '  mr  Hps  II  lalnc'I  ■  blister 
I'l-' '  Is  a»  ful  fore; 

I  aoi  nn  aiifrel, 
-,  don't  bo  mean, 
soxton  tialf  a  dollar 
I  V        lUat  m.v  grave  Is  k>>pt  green. 

•  •I»e  m.v  boxing  glovps  in  brothf^r, 

Mother,  when  I  am  (loud. 
When  ibe  seslon  iiuls  mif 

fndor  mj-  llllle  l>eil. 
It  the  Job  Is  like  to  throw  him. 
When  iho  string  he  Jerks, 
I  si'me  Itltic  hoy  lo  Khon  hlni 
HoTv  the  Mill  thins  works.  • 
I    cannot  remember  the  fir.st  of  tjie 
next  verse,  but  this  is  the  last: 
Let  me  rut  o>ir  loin  cil's  tail  off,  • 
He  can't  enleh  any  iniee. 
:  me  go  In  swiuimliig  with  the  girli, 
1 1  is  uaugbt.T.  but  it's  niee. 

1^  EDW  ARD  W.  BODGE. 

Bar  Mills.  Me. 


liaraasiiiK. 
urelude  to  "Die  Melst^tngror" 
rformed  in  a  respectable  "routine 
: .   The  desirable  and  expected  at- 
.  to  the  contraimntal  walks  was 
■  iu  .\    i;iven:    there   wa.<(    the  requisite 
clearn.'.ss;  the  lively  little  epi.sodes  for 
the    wood-wind    were    crisply  played; 
but  here,  as  in  the  symphonies,  we  felt 
the  lack  of  a  pervading  poetic  spirit, 
of  delicate  nuances,  of  finesse  In  the 
details.     Too   often    there   was  undue 
importance  given  to  unes.sentlals;  points 
were  made   that   were    hardly  worth 
while.     Soni.>   of  the   tempi   might  be 
questioned;    thus    the    "Scene    on  the 
Brookslde"  admits  of  a  faster  pace  than 
that  of  last  night;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  Insisting  on  this.    The  intention  of 
the  conductor  was  always  sincere  and 
honorable.     His  readings  were  earnest 
and  dignified,  if  at  times  prosaic  Per- 
haps he  has  felt  It  his  duty  first  of  all 
to  be  tHe  drill  master,  with  the  hbpe 
•that  later  he  will   be  able  to  poetize 
freely. 


,  /         ••>•«    "■i.'<ines.i  men  t.. 

a.i.sbaiid  thcJ  protlls.  " 

This  I»€te.ri writer  .^eems  to  have  cast 
a'tyay  the  word  "now  '  as  too  contempti- 
blj-  small  fjir  his  high  themes;  he  pre- 
fors  "at  th^  pre.sent  time.-  just  as  he 
neglects  ".scion"  for  the  .-ake  of  "i",  the 
near  future.  "  I  do  not  know  wh  ch  to 
wonder  at  most,  the  variety  and  i,  e 

ruLv'nb""  '"f?"»«"on  in  these  or  th; 
russy  phrases  in  which  it  is  conveyed 
Chestnut  mn.        Verbal  Economist! 


Between  3  and  4  A.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


she. 


A  lady  rlohlv  clad 
Heautiful  exceeding-|v 

And  sat  down  In  ber  loveliness 


•  Ireat  are  the  in.vlhs.  I  Uio  dvllglit  In  them, 
Great  are  Adam  and  Kve,  I  too  look  back  and 

a».-cept  them. 


We  thought  that  some  would  rush  to 
the  defence  of  the  dwellers  in  the  crater 
of  the  Osslpee  mountains. 

The  Ossipees. 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Even  the  country  woriii  ■nill  turn  it] 
time  and  this  is  written  to  reniinct 
"Titus."  "Daniel  Boone"  and  "H.  T.  B.'' 
that  the  terrible  crimes  so  far  commit 
ted  In  and  about  Ossipee  are  placed  ai 
the  doors  of  cit.v  people  and  are  not  th 
doing  of  the  natives. 

NED  I..  PARKER. 
Famiiiigton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  S. 


An  English  Joke. 

As  the  World   Wafr.s  : 

In  the  lioston  Herald  of  Jan.'  4  a 
'  one.Kpondenl  dealing  with  t>ionuni-ia- 
tion  of  Knglish  surnames  states  that 
Majoribanks  Is  pronouneed  Chumle.v. 
^vhe^eas  Majoribanks  is  pronounced 
Mar.-hbanks,  and  the  name  Cliolmondely 
is  pronoun(*-d  I'humley.  I  think  I  atii 
rishl.  What  suy  you? 
on.set.  Jan.  •>. 

Is  it  possible  that 
heard  the  old  j  'ke  a 
and  Chplmoii'l-  I 


CINCINNATI 


*As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  not  a  native;  but  born,  bred  and 
resided  In  Boston  for  many  years  before 
coming  here.  For  the  past  17  years  I 
have  lived  and  paid  my  taxes  In  Tam- 
worth,  N,  H.,  and  my  e>q5erience  has 
taught  me  that  the  statement  made  is 
nn  exaggeration  in  the  extreme  and  pub- 
licly creates  a  wrong  impression  of  a 
God-fearing-and-lovln^  people.  As  in 
any  other  town,  there  are  unquestion- 
ably a  few  undesirables,  but  not  to  the 
extent  to  cause  such  general  calumny 
■R."  has  never' has  been  stated,  and  is  Justly  and  in- 
ut  Majoritianks  dignantly  resented. 

I  have  always  found  the  majority  of 
Inhabitants  kindly,  considerate  and  Im- 
b-ued  vrith  a  sense  of  right  not  common 
es  a  rule.  H. 
Chocorua,  N.  H. 


R. 


1  n 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 


A  Sham  of  Life. 

■We  are  indebted  to  a  valued  contribu- 
tor foi;  a  copy  of  verses  written  by  Will- 
lam  \S'.  Story,  thB  sculptor,  which  have 
The  Cincinnati  Svniphony  orches-  never  been  published.   It  is  hardly  nec- 
tra.  Dr.   Ernst   Kiiiiwald   conductor  :  ^ y  ^°  remind  the  reader  that  Slory 

■  Invo.l  in  a,•,„,^l,          II  11  1     ^     .        and  Longfellow  were  great  friends,  nor 

la.\e(l  in  S.Mnphony  Hall  last  night  did  this  parody  of  the  platitudinous 
lor  Ihe  first  time  in  Boston.   The  pro-  "Psalm  of  Life"  disturb  the  friendship. 


irrani  was. -as  follows:  Wagner, 
Iirelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger"; 
lieethoven,  "Pastoral"  symphony; 
R.  Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestica. 

j  Orchestras  from  New  York,  Chicago.] 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis  and  London 
visiting  this  city  have  met  with  a  gen- 
erous appreciation,  even  if  Symphony' 
Hall  has  not  always  been  full.  In  some 
instances  a  celebrated  violinist  or  pianist 
a.<sisting  has  been  a  magnet  at  the  box- 
nffii  e.  The  Cinclnpati  Orchestra  brought 
only  its  own  men.  a  full  orchestra  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  one  that 
-  ould  numerically  do  Justice  to  Strauss'a, 

■  composition. 

ft    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  program 
K  was  not  more  attractive.     Perhaps  Dr.  : 
Kunwald  looks  on  the  three  works  as 
the  battle-horses  on  which  he  rides  to 
victory.      To  the  public  at   large  the  ; 
Pastoral"  Symphony  is  not  a  charger 
■  lit  a  plug;  or  say,  a  good  old  family 
i  orse.  one  that  could  be  trusted  to  take 
the  family  In  a  carry-all  decorously  to 
norning  service  In  the  meeting-house. 
i'erhapB    the    excellent    Dr.  Kunwald 
thought  that  his  views  concerning  the  I 
nteriiretation  of  the  symphony  would 
■  urlosity  and  afterwards  provoke 
ion.     But  to  add  another  sym- 
.  even  Strauss's  fantastical  com- 
,  position,  was  a  still  graver  error  in  judg- 
Iment.     The  chara.  ter  of  the  program 
[surely  deterred  some,  if  not  many,  from 
[attending  the  concert.   Those  who  were 
I  present  gave  the  orchestra. and  the  con- 
1  doctor  a  warm  reception  and  applauded 
generously  whenever  there  was  oppor- 
I  tunlty. 

Dr.  Kunwald.  who  conducted  without 
the  scores,  has  good  material  with  which 
to  express  his  reading  of  a  composer's 
Intentions.  The  first  violins  have  an 
I  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  an 
incisive  quality,  and  the  other  string 
choirs  are  efTicient.  There  are  pleasing 
players  In  the  wood-wind  section.  This 
section  last  night  made  a  more  favor- 
,ible  impression  than  the  brass. 

Probably  in  time  the  orchestra  as  a 
whole  will  gait;  in  euphony,  homo- 
geneity and  elasticity.  At  present  there 
Is  a  certain  rigidity  in  expression,  even 
■  hen  there  is  virtuoso  brilliance;  a 
t-rtaln  militarism,  typified  by  the 
clenched  fist  of  the  conductor.  Yet  in 
the  second  movement  of  the  "Pastoral" 
there  was  often  a  poetir  frferlon. 


Tell  me  not  In  feeble  numlwrs 

\ll  that  glitters  Is  not  gold: 
For  he  does  not  wake  that  shimlwra. 

And  the  new  is  not  the  old. 

BrMks  Ihe  bow  too  rudeLv  bended 

And  the  arrow  falls  to  t'hrow; 
X.e«9t  said  Is  tbe  soonest  mended 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  t»ow. 

Not  unto  the  swift  the  race  Is, 

Nor  the  battli;  to  the  strong; 
Desr  to  man  are  commonplaces — 

Life  Is  short  -and  art  Is  long. 

Lirea  of  dead  men  nil  remind  us 

We  inu.st  end  our' liven  at  last; 
If  we  never  look  behind  us,  . 

We  shall  never  see  the  past. 

Gardens  of  rieb  men  remind  us 
Wc  can  have  our  flowers  as  we!!. 

And  departing  leave  behlni^is 
Gardens,  thougTo  they're  nob  so  swell. 

Gardens  where  «  fellow  thieving. 

As  he  poaches  round  the  plaee. 
Leaves  his  footprints,  thereby  giving 

The  police  a  cbie  to  trace. 

Let  us  then  in  all  our  courses 

Choose  the  path  that's  straight  and  wide: 
If  our  wishes  were  but  horses. 

Beggars  would  l»e  sure  to  ride. 

Up  then  while  the  morning's  pearly: 

Water  every  feeble  genu: 
For  the  bird  thnt  rises  ciilv 

'Tis  alone  secures  tlio  worm. 


Windy  English. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  business  men,  like  "public  func- 
tionaries," in  this  age  of  ostentatious 
efficiency     and    economy,    really  like 
windy  and  verbose  English?  If  not.  why 
does  a  conspicuous  bank  of  Bo.ston  write 
its  "letters"  in  that  fa.shion?    .\  recent 
.  letter  opens:  "Peace  proposals  from  the 
i  Central  Powers  caused  a  break  in  the 
j  securit.v  market  arid  was  fsic)  a  forci- 
I  ble  reminder  that  sooner  or  later  a  dras- 
j  tic   readjustment    of    trade  conditions 
I  must  be  faced."  Another  sentence  opens: 
'  "A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  October  j 
Statements  lie.s  in  the  fact  that  a  con-  f 
siderable  number  of  standard  systems,  i 
etc."    Again,  we  learn  that  "retailers  ' 


Regular  riders  on  the  i:30  A.  M  car.s- 
newspaper  men,  teamsters,  milkmen 
scrubladies,  etc.-^ften  are  treated  to  | 
the  tinconventlonal.  Recently  two  young  | 
sir\8,  returning  from  a  party,  were  of 
the  passengers.  One  of  them  noncha- 
lantly threw  her  leg  over  the  knee,  re- 
vealing a  box  of  cigarettes  heid  secur.  h- 
hy  a  rubber  band.  The  scrubladies  liiL- 
I  ed  their  heads  di.sdaintully ;  the  mal.  s 
j  dropped  their  newspapers  and  saw  notli- 

Ins  but  the  box  of  cigarettes.    J.  D.  Iv. 
I  lioston. 

/ /ut  /  >    /  ^  /  7 

JSYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  mil  conecrt  of  the  Boston 
symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Sibelius.  "Pohjola's 
Daughter."  "The  Oceanides."  "Night 
Ride  and  Simrise"  (the  three  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston);  Beethoven,  Con- 
certo for  A'ioiin  (.Mbcrt  Spalding,  vio- 
linist); overture  lo'"Bgmont." 

"Pohjola's  Daughter"  was  published 
in  190G;  the  "Night  Ride"  in  190»,  ano 
"The  Oceanides"  written  at  Mr.  Carl 
Stoeckel's  invitation,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Litch- 
field County  Choral  Union  at  Norfolk. 
Ct..  in  June,  lt>\i.  when  the  composer 
conducted  it  with  other  pieces  by  him. 

Of  the  three  pieces  "Pohjola's  Daugh- 
ter." the  earliest,  is  to  us  the  most 
musically  poetic.  For  inspir-^tion  Sibe- 
lius went  to  the  Finnish  epic.  "Kalo- 
vala."  and  chose  the  episode  in  which  the 
old  and  steadfa.''t  Valnamoinen  ie  fas- 
rinated  by  Pohjola's  daughter  sitting 
and  spinning  on  a  rainbow.  At  once 
enamored,  he  begs  her  to  come  down 
and  sit  on  his  sledge.  She  lightly  says 
that  if  he  will  fashion  a  boat  out  of  her 
spindle  she'll  gladly  follow  him.  This 
lie  fails  to  do.  and.  sorely  wounded  by 
the  rebounding  axe.  he  goes  his  way, 
alone,  but  with  the  memory  of  the  girl  s 
seductive  voice,  with  the  hope  of  win- 
ning iter. 

A  condensed  version  of  the  story  is 
printed  in  German  verse  in  the  score; 
but.  fortunately,  to  our  knowledge  no 
commentator  has  pointed  out  different 
motives,  the  rainbow,  the  girl's  mock- 
cry,  the  shaping  of  the  boat,  the  axe, 
the  wounded  leg.   As  the  music  goes  on, 
wildly  beautifui  for  the  inost  part,  the 
hearer,  if  lie  i.-i  so  disposed,  can  liear 
the  stor.v  in  the  music,  and  say:  "Now 
the  hero  is  coming  on  his  sledge;  there  j 
sits  the  girl  on  the  rainbow;  I  hear  thei 
talk  and  the  work  of  the  axe";  there 
will  be  no  one  to  contradict  him.  though  | 
SibeHus.  if  he  was  present,  might  reply:  [ 
"Not  at- all,  my  dear  sir;  you  liave  the; 
wrong  theme";  or  the  hearer  may  be 
conscious   only   of  something  original, 
peculiar,    forcible,    always  impressive 
and  at  times  entrancing. 

Now  "Night  Ride  and  Sunrise"  has 
no  printed  argument.  We  are  not  told 
who  rode,  who  saw  the  rising  sun.  or 
whether  the  title  came  from  some  per- 
sonal experience  in  Finland  that  sug- 
gested the  music.  Some  one  rode,  we 
infer  also  from  the  music;  rode  long, 
ha.rd.  and  monotonously.  The  galloping 
figure  is  abused  until  it  frets  the  nerve.-j. 
The  ride  outlasted  the  night  of  a  north- 
ern land.  When  the  sun  did  rise,  it 
made  a  mighl.v  ado  about  it.  but  the 
sonorous  pages  at  the  end  did  not  con 


sole  one  for  the  endless  repetition  in 
those  preceding. 

"The  C'canides"  Is  unabashed  Impres- 
sionism.   The  daughters  of  Occanus— or 
the  corresponding  sea-nymphs  of  Fin- 
nish mythology— disappear  with  the  toot- 
ling of   the   flutes.     Then   there   is   a  ! 
picture  in  tones  of  winds  and  waves.  | 
Here  the  composer  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  so  sucees.'"ful  as  Rimsky-Korsakof  f  [ 
in  Ihe  sea  music  of  "Scheherazade."  a."  1 
Debussy  in  his  symphonic  sketches,  a? 
Paul   Gilson    in   his   symphony   played  |1 
here  a  good  many  years  ago.  or  even  as  ;| 


are  committing  themselves  to  unusual- I  the  genteel  Mendelssohn  in  hi.s  "Fingal  s  : 

ly  large  contract.,."  Later,  we  read:  >  '  ^^'^  overture.  Wo  do  not  mention, 
"An  Interesting  phase  of  the  situation 

Includes  boycotts."  Why  "includes"?      i  .         ,,          ,  j  ^  ,^ 

Here  are  a  few  more  gems  from  this  "f"^"-'  "^^'  ^"-^  ^^f°"f  '^'■"8<"f 

"circumlocution   olTice:"    "Cotton-goods  ♦  The    tone-poem  of  SibeUus, 
manufacturers    and     merchants    have  ' 


Wi 

lUibenstcin's  "Oc»an"  symphony  with  sf 
man.v    movements     that     the  hearer? 


tried  with  some  degree  of  success  to  re-  'i 
pres.s  speculative  tendencies";     "Of  in-  ' 
terest  along  this  line,  etc.":  "In  g^i.erRl 
peace  talk  r<^ardless  of  the  :'e: -r.' i -.n 
accorded  to  it  by  the  belligerent  r.r, n.^.  , 


however.  ! 

should  be  heard  again.  It  is  not  mu.^i  -  i 
to  be  reckle.ssl.v  .accepted,  or  jauntily] 
dismissed.  Ucmy  dc  Gourmotit  tliougl.t  • 
that    the  was    the   most   oric:ii  il 

I9th  century.     '  i 
an   must  have 


N'l'-.  it  lias  too  .many  lo\  era.    J'cw  men 
oiwl  only  some  women  eniibellish  land- 
ipes."    The  ocean  may  not  yet  be 
I  I  ady   to   confide   its  secrets   to  com- 
I'sers.     i:im.'<ky-I<orsakofr   had  sailed 
liif  seas.    .Sibelius  had  crossed  the  At-' 
I;iiuic.    But  the  oecan  is  not  the  same  to  | 
tlie  imaginative.  | 
.Mr.    SpaMiiig   appeared   for  the  first 
time  at  these  concerts.   .About  live  years 
.I'-o  he  pla^ed  with  the  visiting  orches- 
tral of  Chicago  t.Uc  interminable  and  un- 
til iteful    coneerto   of    lOlgar  and  then, 
showed  courage  and  endurance.  Of  late! 
jv   irs  he  hii.'s  siven  recitals  in  vvliNMi  he 
!  (li.-playeci  ills  .steady  growth  in  the  flnei 
and  n.l;;.'r  cjuilltles  of  violin  playing. 
Ko  doubt  ho  thought  it  olillgatory  for 
him.  :\  newcomer  in  concerts  of  the  Bos- 
ton .'^yl■nphony  orchestra,  to  select  eitht  r- 
Beethoven's     or     Brahms's  concerto. 
M'ould  that  the  former  could  be  laid  on 
th<?  shelf  for  a  few  seasons!  Then  pjayed 
in  a  masterly  manner,  it  might  again  be 
accept<'d   as   a  marvellous   work.  Mi. 
Spalding  gave  a  thoughtful,  careful  in- 
terpretation of  it;   a  rather  cool  and 
<:hastc  performance  as  a  whole,  though 
.  in  tlie  second  movement  his  tone  was 
warmer  and  his  playing  more  cmotloiml. 
His  tone   ill   the   first   movement  was 
Ismail  and  pure,  his  interpretation  too 
i  often  non-committal,  and  tlie  movement  : 
'seemed  longer  than  ever  before.   'V\e  do 
'not  speak  of  his  technical  aceurac.v  ,ind 
j  facility,  or  the  brilliance  of  cadenzas, 
j  He  has  studied  hard  and  with  the  ear- 
nest resolve  lo  play  not  merely  as  a  IhI- 
dling  virtuoso.    He  is  entitled  to  all  re- 
Vpect  at  present,  and  we  believe  he  will 
!  t;o  still  farther  in  his  art. 
i    The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
'  The  orchestral  pieces  next  week  will 
be    Schubert's    Unfinished  S.\inphony, 
"The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  by  Ballantlnf. 
;  and  the   Introduction  and  Bacchanalc 
from     "Tannhaeuser.",     Mme.     Homer  ■ 
will  sing  "It  Is  Finished"  from  Baeh  s 
I'assion   Music  according  to  John  the 
Evangelist:    Bach's    "My    Heart  Ever 
I'aithfiil"  and  three  songs  of  her  hus- 
band's:   "From  the  Brake  the  Nightin- 
gale.'•   "Sing  to  Me,  Sing,"  and  "The 
yniv-  of  llie  Bhirt." 


"Old  Tufts." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Old  Tufts,"  regarding  whom  you  have 
publislied  communications  from    F.  !.<■ 
Mudgett  and  J.  W.  II.,  was  a  notorious 
vagabond  and  criminal  of  the  name  of 
Henry  Tufts.    The  late  Col.  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  made  use  of  him 
as  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  which  he  de- 
livered  on  various   occasions— for  ex- 
ample, on  April  9.  1S87,  at  the  old  Tre- 
mont  House,  Boston,  before  the  Paint 
and  Oil  Club  of  New  England,  on  which 
occasion  I  was  present.    An  article  on 
Tufts  by  Col.  Higginson— practically  the 
tame  as  the  colonel's  lecture  on  Tufts- 
was  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March, 
1SS8.  and  in  tlie  following  year  the  arti- 
cle was  embodied  as  a  chapter  in  Col. 
Higginson's  published   volume,  entitled 
"Travellers  and  Outlaws."    Tufts  was 
born  at  New  Market.  N.  H..  on  June  24. 
17-lS.   and   died   at   l.imington.  Me.,  on 
Jan.  "I,  is:fl.    His  life  down  to  the  year 
1S07  is  duly  set  forth  in  an  autobio- 
graphic volume  of  Z66  pages  published  at 
Dover.  N.  H.,  in  1S07.  which  is  enitled 
"A  Narrative  of  the  Ulfe.  Adventures, 
Travels  and  Sufferings  of  Henry  Tufts, 
now  residing  at  Lemington,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine.    In  substance  a.s  com- 
piled from  his  own  mouth."    In  that 
volume  ion  whose  title  page,  by  the  way. 
"Lemington"  is,  of  course,  an  error  for 
"Uimington").     Tufts    gives    a  frank 
avowal  and  confession  of  the  misdeeds 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.    He  was 
a  type  of  character  very  similar  to  the 
notorious  Rev.  Stephen  Burroughs,  and 
hi^  book  is  a  narrative  very  similar  to 
the  biography  of  Burroughs.    The  story 
which  Mr.  Mudgett    tells    of  Tufts's 
escape  froin  capture  after  having  stolen 
a  hor.se  is  to  be  found  on  page  157  of 
Tufts's  narrative,  though  in  minor  de- 
tail the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Mudgett 
differs  from  if  as  it  is  told  by  Tufts, 
whieh  is  as  follows:    "It  happened  that 
I  was  travelling  at  the  moment  by  the 
side  of  a  stone  wall  enclosing  an  or- 
chard, so,  the  more  effectuallv  to  deceive 
ijiy  pursuers,  I  fell  to  patching  up  a  part 
of  the  wall,   which   had   been  thrown 
down  by  people  who  had  passed  that 
way  after  apples."    Mr.  JIudgett  tells  n 
story  of  Tufts  stealing  a  hog  in  the 
darkness  of  night  and  then  calling  thr 
owner  of  the  hog  from  his  house  and 
selling  him  the  hog.  and  J.  W.  H.  tells 
story  of  Tufts  painting  a  heifer  whicli 
he  had  stolen  and  then.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  selling  the  heifer  to  her 
o\vner,  but  both  of  these  stories  must.  1 
.  think,  be  spurious,  neither  of  the  inci- 
dents being  narrated  in  Tufts's  hook, 
though  an  incident  somewhat  similar  is 
narrated  on  page  113  of  the  book,  a.-= 
folloAvs:     "Happening     to     meet,  one 
evening,  with  a  valuable  horse  belong- 
ing to  one  Johnson.  I  did  not  lose  the 
propitious  moment,  but  seized  the  prize 
and  rode  him  to  a  secluded  place,  where 
I  so  altered  him  by  painting  his  face 
white,  sjiotting  his  feet  and  legs,  and 
clipping  his  mane  and  tail,  that  he  had 
altogether    another    appearance.  The 
ne  xt  day  I  was  overtaken  on  the  road 
by  Johnson  himself,  who.  on  missing  the 
horse,  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him  and 
the  thieves.    He  .surveyed  the  nag  re- 
peatedly, but  never  recognized  his  prop- 
^\  e  travelled  In  compan.v  several 
'S.  nnd  then  I'.irted  without  his  en- 


XT* 


..ocei  •  TiVi  f  "''"'^^t  .-^uspiclon  of  the 
Of  T  ff,  i,'r,t'^'^'"''J'''^''^'^  'T-  W.  H.  tells 
hodv  If  „  ^^"."5  f™'"  oft  the 

t^odN  Of  a  neighbors  wife  must  I  "ues-i 

n^Son''^'       '^""^•^  boolc  mats 
iv^^  Vh^.  incident.   In  thus 

•i  ufts  hv  ^'°"es  told  of 

)  lifts   by   Mr.    Miidrett    and    the  twn 
-tones  told  of  him  by  T.  M^H  arl  nrob 
ably  spurtous.  not  bein^^  In  Tufts's  b'ooK 
T„f^'«^    unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
Tufts  s  narrative  does  not  cover  the  last 

is  narrative  he  professes  to  have  given 
"nni^l  .rj^K  ""f  "oeuery  and  crime. 
...opies  of  his  .book  are  now  vei-y  scarce 
[t  is  said  that  his  children,  who  are  saTd 

0  have  been  reputable  people,  bought  up 
md  euppressed  every  copy  of  it  that 
hey  could  find.    There  is,  r  think  no 

ate  libraries  in  or  around  Boston. 
BrookUne.  OBSERA'ER. 

Pulpit  Aids. 

IS  the  World  Waga: 

hLjS^  surprised  and^,  r  mu.st  sav, 
hocked  when  I  read  the  following  ad- 
ert  sement  in  the  Congregationalisf 
,  h.flx.^'c''"?  ^'npuhiished  Sermons  lent 
■thcflZ  ^^f'""-  l=lo<luent.  Impressive, 
tnoaox  Discourses  which  hunt  ...^ 
hurchee:  choice  varlot^of  theme f"i? 
irt  culars  and  specimen  Sumon  «ent  on 
'Plication.  Address  Author,  1T53  ScotteS 
venue,  Detroit,  Mich.  scotten 

1  may  say,  however,  tliat  if  anv  pastor 
so  busy  that  he  finds  no  time  for 

rlting  a  sermon  or  even  thinluns  one 
r  extemporaneous  delivery  I  mw  .jup- 
y  him  with  a  few  moving  dlacoursea 
hich  I  preached  to  the  great  «<t!flcation 
my  congregation  20  years  ago.  As 
ese  sermons  were  preached  in  a  far 
=3tern  town  there  need  not  be  fear  of 
posure.    My  termg  are  reasonable,  and 
do  not  ask  to  have  the  manuscripts 
Uturned.    One  sermon  on  "Plenary  In- 
Nlration"  is  particularly  recommended 
(Rev)  HEZEKIAH  APPLEBY 
'Tlden.  Jan., 10. 

The  management  of  the  Copley  Thea 
Ire  will  produce  tomorrow  a  play  im- 
Inown  in  Boston:  "Dr.,  Wake's  Pa- 
lent,"  a  comedy  by  "W.  Gayer  Mackay 
Ind  Robert  Ord.    Thip  play  was  pro- 

uoed  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London, 

ept.  5,  1905.  * 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.    Dr.  Wake 
a  famous  phy.sician.   His  parents  are 
|Lrming    folk    in    Devonshii^e,  whose 
^eech  and  behavior  are  decidedly  rus- 
c.   The  elder  AVake  is  one  of  the  yeor 
)en  seen  on  the  stage  who  say,  "I'm 
jain  glad  to  see  tha,  ma,' lard."  And  as 
fr.  .Walktey  describes  them,  telap  their 
lighs  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Tli# 
)Ctor'3  mother  makes  disturbing  reter- 
ices  to  a  sow.  The  doctor  falls  in  love 
•ith  the  daughter  of  a  belted  earl— do 
•t  earls  ever  wear  suspender.s? — and 
loves  him.    The  Earl  of  St.  Olbyn 
the  Countess  are  reqdy  to  take 
.e  into  the  family,  but  they  cannot 
lach  the  elder  Wakes.  The  lovers  part 
one  night— and  then  the  Earl  has 
xngo  of  hi^art.   For  Dr.  Wake  hap- 
to  be  knighted  in  the  nick  of  time  1 
old  Wake  says  that  he  and  his  wife  ' 
yi  emigrate  rather  than  sttind  in  their  ^ 
s'  way.    So  the  noVjle  Karl  declares 
t  the  old  farmer  is  the  finest  fellow 
ijthe  world  and  everybody  is  happy.  ; 
en  the  play  was  produced  in  Lon- 
Mr.  Mackay,  one' of  the  author:  , 
the  r-art  of  Duff  AVynterdcn.  and 
Edith  Osterle,  the  other  author 
;  ert  Ord),  that  of  Harriet -Bronson. 
leading  parts  were  thus  distiibnted ; 
Eprl.  Alfred  Brydone:  Dr.   Wake.  • 
Hailard;  Old  Wake.  Charles  Itock; 
Counti  s.>i,  Hilda  Thorpe;  l^dy  Ger-!' 

Lilian   l■raithwaite^  Mrs.   Wake,  I'l 
K.  H.  Brooke.  "  ; 

niel  Frohman  gave  a  matinee  per- ' 
^nce  (jf   ilie  lilay  at  the  Garricki 
tie.  New  York,  Nov.  19.  1907.  \v1ien, 
'  hief  coniediau;;  were  (jracc  Ellis-  , 
Edith     Ostc-.-le.     Bnico  McRae, 
Mos    AVal'Ot.    C1;irenito  Handy^ide, 
,ns   then    .stated    that   the  coined.^ 
met  v.ith  great  succes.^  in  London 
the  linglish  provinces,  in  .\usti'alia 
South'  .Africa.    The  l.«ndon  Stand- 
1'     iiC  the  play  when  it  was  pro- 
the     Adelphi:  "Anything 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine; 
F  i.ihi.l;  Older  it  would  be  impossible 
t'iinU.     !'"cirtunate!y,  there  is  r.iovc  in 
*ll.  Wal;-  s  Patient'  thaw  this.  -There 
■I  B    a  (  i  rtuin   freshness  of  character- 
I  d  wing   'ind   neatnes;;  of   dialogue;  a 
»       :     1  appeal  in  the  homely  senti- 
1  fresh  touch  of  humor." 
id  that  after  the  production 
1.    Nat    Goodwin   thought  of 
!  out.  but  decided  not  to  do  it, 
1^'  heroine  is  the  most  prom- 
lo    in    the    last    act.  Tlven 
ohman   had   the  manuscript. 

 .sed  to  produce  the  play  with 

Illingion  the  heroine,  but  his 
•';r  Charles  obtained  her  for  "The 
f  "  Then  caiiio  the  matinee  per- 
•ince  already  mentioned. 


■'.'11  luakc  )ier  Ihsl  jipj'earaiico  iu  Bo.s-. 

n.  llrr  father  Has  taught  the  viojin  in- 
Brighton.  England,  for  many  years,  and 
hPi-  mother  har.  also  taught  the  violin, 
and  the  communicative  press  agent  a.'?- 
ptn-os  us  that  Miss  Isolde  gave  her  first 
rcfital  when  she  was  three  years  and 
Bevf-n  months  old.  Talking  with  a  rep- 
t-i  sentatlve  of  the  Musical  Courier,  Miss 
Isolde  said:  "I  suppose  that  I  cannot 
help  being  a  fiddler.  Mother  says  that 
before  I  was  born  .she  resolved  that  I 
ivould  play  the  violin.  As  far  back  as  I 
can  remember.  I  have  had  a  bow  and 
fiddle  in  my  hands.  Father  used  to 
hiake  me  stand  beside  him  at  the  piano, 
and  while  he  played  with  his  left  hand, 
he  put  his  other  arm  around  me  and 
held  my  right  hand  In  his.  Then  I 
placed  my  little  fiddle  under  my  chin, 
ttnd  he  would  help  me  draw  the  bow 
back  and  forth  across  the  strings.  Those 
here  my  first  lessons."  After  she  had- 
Studied  with  her  father  and  Leo  Sam- 
etinl,  Miss  Menges  went  to  Petrograd  in 
Iflll  to  take  lessons  of  Leopold  Auer.  In 
February,  1913,  she  returned  to  England. ! 

The  cities  of  London.  Berlin  and  New 
i'ork  have  been  unanimous  in  praise, 
tlie  N.  Y.  Times  spoke  of  her  as  "Jii^h- 
ty  gifted  and  accomplished  in  many 
t\-n\-s  ";  it  spoke  of  her  tone  as  having 
bo'ver  and  emotional  warmth:  "her 
le  is  one  of  dashing  impetuosity  that 
Is  .  tirring  and  contagious."  The  Sun 
taid  that  her  performance  of  Brahms's 
Concerto  showed  profound  sincerity  and 
Intelligence.  "Her  reading  showed  un-. 
beual  grasp  of  the  significance  of  this 
great  -sv-ork,  &nd  in  iicr  performance 
there  was  a  disclosure  of  vigor  and 
tinldness  masculine  in  character." 

But  how  tame  and  pale  are  these  judg-  ; , 
(iier.ts  of  experienced  critics!  Listen  to  ^ 
the  outburst  of  the  press  agent: 

"Tf  modesty   and  gentleness  and  a  ' 
(latural  desire  not  to  push  orieself  for- 
K  i.-i  d  are  attributes  of  the  real  artist,  as 
thr'     distinguished     French  novelist.! 
i-iain  .  Rolland,  has    said  in  Ills  10 
ime  romance  'Jean-Christopli.'  then 
t.    de  iMenges  i?;  truly  an  artist.  She 
.irs.  all  the  Castilian  beauty  of  her 
alented     mother— subtle     olive  skin. 

azel   eyes,   a  wealth   of  dark  brown 

air  cut  short  and  clustering  about  her 
teck  in  upturned  wavings.  Her  figure 
p  marked  with  the  pfrfection  that 
toi"ies  from  plenty  'of  outdoor  exercise; 
(lie  Ii.as  the  long  tapering  lingers  of  the 
ii  tist,  a  voice  that  is -melodiously  sweet 
lii'l  a  ^mile  of  wholesome  good-  nature 
I'l.l  sati.sfaction." 

And  now  Mr.  JIudgett  has  received  a 
(elograTii  from  Mi.ss  Maud  .Mian,  the 
tiolinisfs  manager,  saying  that  the  re- 
cital will  not  take"  place  tomorrow. 


,  pa  thy  wii  n  th«'in  and  thoU-  needs.  "Xai- 
jlerly,  he  has  chai5god  considerably  and 
jllie  public  is  cheierfully  responding  to 
it  is  change.  Thei'e' Is  no  use  dodging 
jMo  issue,  for  a-tv*.  audience  instantly 
metises  t-he  mental  "and  spiritual  attitude 
nf  the  conductor  or  performer,  and  will 
have  nolhing  to  do^with  that  musician 
who  holds  it  in  disdain  and  contempt. 

"CJranted  that  Mr.  Zach's  idea  is  the 
Rristocratic  one  in  music;  no  one  will 
deny  him  this  attitude.   But  if  music  Is  i 
to  touch  us  at  all,  it 'must  touch  us  in! 
the  simple  and  primal  emotion.s  of  ftu- 
nianity,   and  the   average   audience   is  i 
Just  as  ijesponsive  and  receptix  e  to  the  , 
great  and  noble  things  in  music  as  a-! 
trained  audience  of  expert  musicians.  It 
IS  so  easy  for  the  pi;ofessionai  man  to 
lo.'ie  sight  of  the  e.ssential  emotional  con-  ' 
tent  of  a  composition,  and  to  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  subtleties  |j 
ot  a  great  composer.  r 
"1'he    .Symphony  Society 
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anee,         music  to  Racine's  'An"ar6'ma- 
ciue.'t  which  he  composed  expressly  for 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  given  at  a  re- 
vival of  the  tragedy  at  the  same  theatre 
last  week;  and  only  a  few  days  before 
lie  himself  accompanied  the  well-known 
tenor,  M.  Plamondon,  in  a  first  public 
rendering  of  his  cycle  of  lyric  poems. 
'I^a     Cendrc     Rouge,'     at     the  Salle 
Haveau  in  Paris.    It  had  a  remarkable 
j  success,  the  audience  being  most  en- 
[thu-siastic.    Finally,  he  is  looking  after 
j  a*  Christmas  perfoi-mance  of  his  Glou- 
cester   oratorio,    'La.  Terrc  Promise,' 
j  which  is  to  be  given  at  the  Theatre  les 
Champs-Elysees  by  the  Societe  des  Con- 
certs.—London  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  23. 


niade 

Of  J\ll 


has  rest!.' 

amazing  progress  since  the  adveii 


Miss  Julia  ll'cinrich's  program  at  Miss 
terry's  concert  tomorrow  afternoon  will 
fiiclude  two  of  her  father's  .songs.  It 
Was  her  purpose  this  season  to  give  a 
jecital  here  devoted  wholly  to  songs  by 
ker  father.  Two  young  pianists.  Miss 
|,each  and  Mr.  Coding,  who  have  studi- 
'rl  in  this  city,  will  pla'y  music  for  two 
iionos.  ]\lr.  Coding  has  been  awarded 
llie  piano  prize  at  the  Ne'w  England 
Eopservatory. 

A  sketcl-i  of  Wright  Symons,  who  -will 
ting  tomorrow  afternoon  for  the  first 
lime  in  Boston,  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Enesco's  Dixtuor  wiir  bo  a  feature  of 
the  Longy  Club  conceit  tomorrow  night, 
llrs.  Atwood  Baker  will  sing  unfamiliar 
|on,gs  by  modern  French  composers. 

Hugh  Allan,  tenor,  has  been  suddenly 
iaken  ill,  so  his  recital  with  ;\nss  Iai- 
(ille  '  Orrell,  'cellist,  set  for  Tuesday 
tfternoon,  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  Tuesday  night  Miss  Persis  Cox, 
jiianist,  and  iMiss  Julia  Pickard,  pupils 
If  teachers  in  Boston,  will  play  three 
knatas.  It  is  said  that  Dohnany's  son- 
It  i  op.  21,  -will,  then  be  heard"  here  for 
tlie  first  time. 

Miss  Dai  Buell's  piano  recital  on  Tues- 
!ay  evening  will  be  her  second  in  Bos- 
kn.  Last  season  she  made  a  favorable 
Snpression. 

Mi.'5S  Winifred  Christie  won  warm' 
praise  here*  last  season  for  her  piano; 
[ilaying.  With  the  Boston  Symphony 
trchestra  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  this  .^season 
ibe  charme4  the  orchestra  and  the  au- 
liience  by  her  performance  of  Beet- 
iioven's  concerto  in  G  ma.ior.  Next 
I'uesday  she  plays  here  in  aid  of  a  de 
fei  .  ing  charity.  * 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  the  violinist,  has 
t-;en  a  pleasing  figure  in  the  concert 
l-orld  iov  some  years,  but  Mme.  «tur 
cr.w-Ryder,  pianist  and  composer,  of 
iiiicago,  who  will  play  with  her  !iext 
.\  ednesday  afternoon,  is  a  newcomer. 

TAan    Williams,    tenor  (Wednesday 

^hti  and  Mme.  Bloomfield-Zeisler  (.Sat- 
..■  )>  .-1  ftcrneDP )  a'-''  not  in  n^^ed  of  -n\ 
ji '.reduction,'  but  pliver  JJeiUou,  piuuisl 


Zach  in  St.  Louis.  A  musician 
of  sound  knowledge,  with  a  vast  orches- 
tral experience  behin'd  him  both  as  per- 
former and  conductor  (he  le'd  tiie  Bos- 
ton Symphony  pop  concerts  for  a  Hum- 
her  of  years),  Mr.  Zach  has  uncompro- 
misingly l-.eld  to  the  very  highest  ideals 
ns  he  felt  them.  He  has  given  us  our 
daily  allowance  of  Beethoven  and' 
Brahnis  and  Tschaikowsky.  and  it  can 
DC  said  without  exaggeration  that  we 
are  now  enabled  to  hear  the  vast  orches- 
.'''^I'sture  reproduced  with  the  same 
fl.dclit.\-  to  the  eomppser's  fntention  as 
l.ie  public  of  Cincinnati  or  Philadelphia 
or  New  York  hear  it.  If  the  size  of  i' 
an  audience  is  any  criterion  as  to  the!' 
development  of  ta.=:te  for  orchestral' 
music  in  St.  Ixjuls,  then  the  first  two 
regular  concerts  of  the  season  were  con- 
vincing evidence  that  Mr.  Zach  and 
tlie  -  .society  have  not  struggled 
vain." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald,: 
Mr.  Ryan  Charles  Lamb 

«        Talks  About  an  blessed  mem- 

nu  rrn.     i.      T>-7i  found  remi- 

Uld  Iheatre  Bill  nlscent  material 
in  an  old  playbill  of  Drury  Lane  Th-  a- 
(re.  and  perhaps  .1  may  be  pardoned, 
since  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery 
no  floubt  of  that  quaint  and  genial  hu- 
morist, the  frolic  and  the  gentle,  as 
Wordsworth  -so  happily  recalled  Jiim  in 
elegiac  verse. 

'I'he  bill  about  which  Lamb  discoursed 
with  rare  critical  felicity  was  only 
>  ears  old.  I  hold  one  in  my  hand  rnoi  e 
than  twice  that  age.  It  is  of  the  old 
.Vational  Theatre  at  the  coiner  of  Port- 
land and  T ravers  streets  and  is  headed 
"For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  Barry."  Who 
"MS  bo?  AVhy.  the  veteran  who  wa.^ 
the    iiuuiu;;' !  Mi.     i-iLienl  Boslun 


if» 


Mark  Hambourg.  the  pianist.  Is  ac- 
cused in  London  of  preferring  "the  atti- 
tude of  a  Jove  at  a  most  ecstatic  mo- 
ment of  thunderbolt-hurling." 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  IVI.  P.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  trade  board  of 
film  censors. 

This  rhapsody  is  in  the  London  Times 
(Dec.  21)  about  Mr.  Dambois,  a  Belgian 
'cellist;  "The  instrument  is  his  obedi- 
ent, humble  sei-vant,  if,  indeed,  the  man 
and  the  instrument  are  not  one  thing. 
That  thing  speaks  with  quiet  persuasion, 
-  with  exalted  rapture,  with  bitter  indig- 
nation. 01-  with  a  stifled  murmur  as  in 
0.  dream,  but  at  all  times  with  uttei 
conviction.  Others  may  play  more  in- 
tricate passages  and  defeat  greater  dif- 
ficulties.- but  we 'Cannot  remember  evei 
before  hearing  the  instrument  speak 
Vvith  such  a  human  voice  and  say  things 
that  went  so  straight  home." 

At  a  local  tribunal  last  evening  a  man 
described  as  a  private  and  theatrical 
hosiery  maker,  applying  for  further  ex- 
emption, told  the  tribunal  that  most  of 
his  business  was  with  music  hall  art- 
ists. "If  a  lady  has  defective  legs,"  he 
said.  "I  pad  them  up."  He  added  that 
if  a  lady  had  a  good  'voice  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  she  had  a  good 
pair  of  legs.  The  cbnirman  suggested 
that  It  was  not  alwa>s  the  real  thing 
they  saw  on  the  stage.  A  short  post- 
ponement -was  granted  to  enable  the 
applicant  to  make  arrangements  to 
carry  on  his  business. — Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette Dec.  21. 

It  was  a  very  different  "Belle  of  New 
York"  at  the  Strand  last  night  from  the 
old.  raucous.  "up-guards-and-at-'em" 
razzler  and  dazzl^r  which  took  our 
breath  away  at  the  Shaftesbury  18  years 
ago.  It  was  quiet,  mild,  reserved,  very 
English.  In  ai-way,  perhaps,  there  was 
an  art  value  in  the  change.  The  late 
Mr.  McClellan's  story,  whrch  is  quite  a 
pretty  one  when  you  come  to  look  into 
it,  has  a  chance'  of  emerging.  But 
frankly,  on  the  whole,  we  must  confess 
to  preferring  New  -York  things  done  in 
New  York's  way.  What  we  had  to 
thank  the  "Belle  of  New  York"  for  18 
years  ago  was  that  it  wolce  us  up  from 
sleep  and  sentiment  with  a  loud-shout- 
ing, high-stepping,  slap-dash  chorur- 
dr.v  humor,  and  a  mass  of  sound,  me- 
chanical prettiness,  and  character  act- 
ing. -\nd  this,  after  all,  is  rather  what 
we  claim  from  it  still.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  high  art— but  what  was 
v.-ritten  for  the  liurdy-gurdy  (and  was  h 
jnasterpipce  as  such)  is  best  played  or. 
the  hurdy-gurdy.— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Dec.  21. 

Truly  the  veterans  are  very  wonder- 
ful in  these  days.  And,  in  musir's 
realms,  where  will  you  find  a  veteran  s-i 
"prodigious"  as  regards  vitality  an  ' 
almost  incessant    activity  as  Camil' 


e  concerts  by  old  f.-ivorltes 
omers  IhiH  weclv.  Tomorrow 
'Ii,'--s  Isolde  Manges,  violinist 


.  -r  Saint-Saeiis?  As  most  of  us  know,  e\ 

sattjrday  afternoon),  will  play  here  for  since  the    outbreak  or  war  that  e 
"         ...  T;,  ^■°'"'''  .'i.^   traordinary  Frenchman  has  never  tire.l 

of  waging  a  crusade  against  modern 
German  music,  and  urging  his  com- 
patriots to  shun  it  as  tliej'  would  the 
plague.  As  a  rule,  the  distinguished 
composer  (who  is  now  in  his  Sid  year) 
has  passed  the  winter  months  in  somr 
tropical  clime.  But  at  present,  as  i\  ■ 
learn  from  one  of  his  intimate  friend 
he  is  enjoying  good  health  in  Paris,  and 
"beating  even  his  own  record  for4iard 
work,"  Says  our  informant:  "Since  his 
return  from  South  America  in  August 
he  has  been  on  a  coricert  tour  in  France 
with  Hollnian,  and  netted  a  large  sum 
for  the  war  fund?.  He  has  recently 
completed  quite  an  important  score  of 
ineidental  music  for  Alfred  de  Musset  s 
play.  'On  no  badine  pas  avec  I'Amour," 
which  is  shortly  tp  be  revived  at  the 
'  '  '"  superintend  the  re- 
'luct  the  first  pei-form- 


!udied  in  this  cohntry  and  later  with 
.'-afonoff  in  Russia,  Philippe  in  Paris 
,:.id  Paul  Goldschmidt  in  Berlin.  This 
i  iiis  first  season  in  the  United  States, 
i  has  alread.v  given  recitals  in  New 
rk  and  other  large  cities  and  played 
^  ;ih  the  Cincinnati  orchestra. 

Mr.  A'ictor  Lichtenstein  contributed  an 
ieie  on  Mr.  Max  Zach,  conductor  of 
111  SI.  i.ouis  Symphony  orchestra,  to 
1 :  ;  'ly's  Mirror  of  Dec.  29.  In  the  course 
01  "he  article  he  remarks: 

"Mr.  Zach  has  been  laboring  under  a 
pio:^s  misapprehension  as  to  the  sup- 
1       d   inimical  attitude  of    the  public 

I  I  '  aid  him  personally  and  toward  his 
■  rk.  His  demeanor  on  the  stage  has 
i     n   so  haughty  ■  and   aloof  from  his 

iie  tb,-it  it  was  r,iille    natural  that 

II  '    feel  he  v,-;i,s  (n  s\ni~ 


I'liefi  t  i-e,  fill:         ;,  iMiie,"  when  it 

I  Was  open.  d  in  18Ci4.  He  remained  tlicre 
for  many  years  thereafter.  "Tom,"  as 
his  friend.s— and  he  nad  many— called 
liim  in  Uiat  familiar  way  we  have  of 
designating  our  favorites  of  the  mimic 
scene. 

See  what  a  feast  he  spread  for  his 
p  Urons  at  this  same  beneficiary  enter- 
tainment. There  is  first  of  all  "The  Se- 
i-iou.s  Family,"  then  a  reigning  success 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  ^^ondon,  and 
recently  translated  by  Morris  Barnett, 
from'  "Un  Marl  en  Campa.gne."  Now  let' 
us  look  at  the  cast:    Charles  Toirens., 
'Mr.  Booth.  Jr..  a  rather  indefinite  way 
of  designating  the  oldest  son  and  name- 
sake of  the  great  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
who  attempted  to  rival  Edmund  Kean  in 
London,  but  whose  fame  was  made  real- 
1>  ,  in  the  United  States  of  North  /vmer- 
iei  when  this  countr.v  -was  a  great  deal 
Kiyialler  than  it- is  today;  Capt.  Murphy 
Maguire,  Mr.  Barry,  the  beneficiary  and 
starge  manager;  Franlc  Vincent,  Keaeh. 
This  actor,  with  the  initials  E.  F,,  was 
afterwards  the  stage  manager  of  tlif 
Boston  Museum,  the  idol  of  the  ladies, 
who  had  the  distinction  of  having  two 
wives  present  at  his  bedside  durin.g  ln,= 
dying  hours  :  the  one  he  had  left  with- 
out cause,  and   the  other,  a  beautiful 
I  shop  girl,  who  had  forme  d  for  I.ini  a 
j  romantic  attachment.    .Vininidab  Sleek, 
j  Vincent.     I  am  copying  the  program, 
I  vvhicii  gixes  no  prefix  .to  his  surname 
He  is  remembered  as  the  lirst  husfcand 
of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  so  long  at  i!ie 
Boston  Museum,  rer.ow-ned  for  her  pri- 
vate  benevolence   as   well   as   for  her 
hearty  interpretation  of  the  old  Viomen 
of  the  drama.    Her  first  marriage  was 
unfortunate,  for  A'lncenl  jumped  the  life 
to  come.    So  was  her  second  one,  for 
John   'Wilson,   whose    na-iie   she  *  iiever 
took  profcssioftally,  basely^' deserted  he;  ' 
for  a  younger  though  not  a  iiette'r  won;-, 
an.    Lady  Sowcrby  Creamly,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent.  Mrs.  Charles  Torrens.  Mrs.  West- 
ern, the  mother  cf  Lucj^Ie  and  of  Helen 
Western,  who  was  later  '.Mrs.  William  B. 
English.    Mrs.   Orrnsljy  Delmaine,  Miss 
Mestayer,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Tliorne,  Sr..  and  the  mother  of  that  ex- 
pansive comedian.  Willie  Mestayer. 

.\fter  "The  Serious  Family"  we  have 
an  Irish  Lilt  by  Mies  Malvina  who  years 
f'ter  bloomed  out  as  Mis.  Gilflory  in 
■  Ben  ■  Woolfe's  play,  "The  Mighty  Dol- 
1-ir.  "  when  she  was  Mrs.  W.  J.  Floi- 
n.ce.  Her  maiden  name  was  Pray  and 
lii-r  sister  Mrs.  Charles  Mestaj'er,  who 
won  fame  in  "The  Female  Forty 
Thieves"  at  the  old  Beach  street  mu- 
seum in  this  city  and  eventually  mar- 
ried Barney  Williams,  the  caricaturing 
and  boisterous  Irisli  comedian,  and 
toured  with  him  as  the  impossible  Yan- 
kee Girl. 

After  the  lilt  at  the  Barry  testimonial 
came  the  new  melodrama  of  "The  Rebel 
Chief,  "  a  tale  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
179S.  by  H.  P.  Grattan,  which  Included 
I  ills-cast  many  of  those  already  men- 
■h1.  besides  S.  D.  Johnson,  a  favorite 
comedian,  who  adapted    the  local 
.    of  "Rosena  Meadows"    for  the 
-  e,  and  J.  Munroe,  a  good  henvy  man 
iiietimes  called   "Chunky,"  to  differ- 
entiate him  from  another  Munroe  in  the 
company,  who,  like  the  Lady  Jane  of 
the  ballad,  was  tall  and  slim. 

Finally  Mr.  Barry  offered  the  spec- 
taelo  '  The  AValer ,  Sprite  and  Fire 
id."  with  Miss  Malvina  in  the  char- 
1  of  Dudu;  Mrs.  Ring,  the  mother  of 
i:  nche  Ring,  as  Loto.  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens as  tlie  Lady  Bertolda,  with  others 
of  the  company,  previously  designated, 
to  make  up  what  the  play  bill  maker 
would  probably  call  a  powerful  distri- 
bution of  characters.  I  think  that  Mrs. 
.Stephens  was  at  one  time  a  -nriter  of 
some  reputation  in  the  periodical  press 
Her  husband  was  an  actor,  but  not  a 
prominent  one.  though  a  clever,  culti- 
vated man.  -n'ho  used  to-  patronize  n-ir 
much  to  my  delight  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  and  iny  heart  was  full  of  joy,  a.-^ 
Tom   Hood  puts  it .  In  his  reminlscrnl 


fhfi-  haa  d«acrlbed  this  enter- 
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til.' 
nn- 


■•cnery,  nh  tho  .-r. 
.  0  hppn  Krand  .iudi;i 
used  in  It.s  riosn 
playbill,  which  is  aboui 
arm.    Tho  piece  ciilniinn; 
.  ho  Abode  ef  Bliss  in  the  Realii  - 
<  ilory."    ThiiiK  of  that.  Master  RrooK  1 
\V(^  hnd  sweetness  long  diawn  out  In 
■•■  days.    Mr.  Barry  gave  ii> 
1  thi.-;  occasion,  .iiid  Mr.  .1 
iie  iironipter.  who  announces 
■  the  foot  of  this  hill,  offers 
•  .  "Grace  n«rlinsr."  "Kmest; 
and  "Jack  Sheppard."  But 
'u-n  the  doors  opened  .it  half-past  six 
II. 1   the  performance   bctfan  at  seven 
■  lock  precisely.     The  spectator  then 
■It  five  hours  of  dramatic  excitement 
'i.Tt  pleased  him  to  the  top  of  his  benf. 
I  Dorchester,  .ran.  2.    .JOHN  W.  IIYAX. 


The  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  on  Actors 


In   the  current 
number    of  the 
("cnlury  Maga- 
and  Repertory  zine  Mrs.  Minnie 
iildcrii  Fi.ske  Is  credited  by  Mr.  Alex- 
uier  WooUcott  with  a  series  of  vehe- 
•  iit  as.serlions  concerning  the  value  of 
repertory  system.    They  will  seem 
.liously  perverse  to  most  students  , of 
stage    art    and    history,    and  doubly 
etrange  as  proceeding  from  an  actress 
of  her  repute  and  long  experience.  Were 
they  ascribed  to  a  performer  less  proml- 
■  '  lit  in  the  public  eye  they  might  well 
allowed  to  pass  unheeded  and  un- 
c  ii^iUengcd;  but  since,  in  a  purely  re- 
stricted sense,  they  express' an  only  too 
self-evident  truth,  they  may  be  worth 
lew  minutes'  consideration.    It  may 
granted  at  once,  for  '"n.stnnc.  th.it 
"    ••    •■'  •'•<•  •  -  ■'  •■-■•«■■•'•'•,.  f>r  mr,,?. 


Imperative  demand  for  that  highly} 
eloped  Iii.slrionic  ability  which  <ani 
secured  onl.v  by  cxi>crt  instructionl 


<l  arduous  practice.  And 


n  common  I 

tice,  it  should  be' noted,  that  Mrs.} 
ke  talks  only  of  tho  new  drama,  with  . 
:(h  alone  she  is  practically  acquaint-; 

That,  of  course,  constitutes  but  af 
ction  of  the  ideal  theatre.  1, 
iic  repertory  idea,  she  .says,  is  "out-i 
•rn,  needless,  impossible  and ^  harm- 1 
i."  To  assert  this  is  not  proof.  In 
nnection  with  some  of  her  later  re- 

•  rks  this  ana.v  of  impetuous  adjec- 
•■3  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  She 
-s  on  to  argue  that  this  is  an  ago  of 

lialization.  and  that  under  the  pres- 

■  system— if  the  present  writer  under- 
ricl.<   her   aright— actors   may  att.iiii 

■  feet  ion  in  the  special  line  to  whicli 

■  y  ,-ire  adapted.  .So  it  was  in  the  cl'i 
►■rtorv  system,  with  tho  significam 
litioii  that  the  player  learned  to  hv 
ficient  in  several  lincj!  instead  of  one. 
other  words,  he  became  ver.satlle.  an 
■St.  who  was  a  tpecialist  in  a  dozen 

■lerenl  ways.  Granville  Barke;-.  sin- 
made  to  declare,  showed  "the  essenci' 

•  I  the  evil  of  the  repertory  theatre 
•5n  he  produced  plays  for  which  his 

nipan.v  was  utterly  iinfitled."  Bui  .Mr. 
i  ker's  company  was  a  .scratch,  not  a 
HTtory.  company,  as  was  abiindanlly 

■  ved  by  the  results.  In  "Androcles" 
il  did  well  enough,  but  in  ".\  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  it  failed  egi-egioii.s- 
ly,  because  it  could  not  embody  the 
spirit  or  voice  the  music  of  the  text. 
Xeither  Mr.  Barker  nor  his  players  had 
been  properly  schooled. 

Does  Mrs.  Fi.ske  leall.v  suppose  that  a 
ixirlory  theatre  can,  in  these  days,  he 
ined  on  the  instant?    At  the  stroke 
a  millionaire's  wand?     There  was  a 
;  inie  when  this  could  have  been  done, 
when  it  would  have  been  possible  to  col- 
lect a  bod.v  of  trained  actors,  with  mas- 
■  ry  ot' cultivated  speech  and  varied  il- 
-iralive  action,  from  every  point  of 

-  compass,  but  that  ended  a  quaiter 
,1  centiir.v  ago.    .She  seems  to  Uiink 

ill  the  New  TheatV-e  Company  was  a 
,'enory  company  just  because  it  pro- 
-;ed  to  become  one.    That  enterprise, 
ri'h    in    promise,    collapsed  mainly 
reason    that   the   true   stock - 
idea,  which  means  a  co-oper- 
■<ly  of  players  trained  in  all  tho 
umments   of   miscellaneous  drama, 
1.-,  unhappily,  ignoivd.    The  company 
licht  to  have  been  selected  and  set  to 
ork  on  the  proposed '  programme  for 
.1  or  three  years  before  the  theatie 

-  opened. 

Nothing  could  be  unluckier.  for  Mrs. 

>k«  's  argument,  than  the  reference  to 
■.  mg's  famous  London  Lyceum  Com- 

!iy,  which,  she  says,  was  composed  of 

■  cialists.  Here  the  fact  is  true,  but 
■■  implication  disingenuous.  Speciali.sts, 

various  directions,  many  of  them,  in- 
kling Irving  himself,  ' they  undoubled- 
wcre.  hut  how  did  they  become  such? 
1  of  them  were  the  products  of  the 

rough  schooling  they  had  received  ii 
•^.'56  same  needless,  impossible,  and 
iimful  stock   companies.  Where  are 

ir  equals  to  be  found  today?  And 
ly  are  '  they  non-existent?  "Janii- 
;iek.  "  she  cries,  "was  the  last  of  a 

•  e  of  gian's.  ■  Why  are^here  no  more 
them?   Whence  did  triey  spring,  if 

from   the  competitive  stock  com- 
i.ies,    the   only    practical   schools  of 
ing?      A.   M.   Palmer  and  Augustin 
iv.  .«1ie  avers,  often  approached  the 
■ri     -    ■      ■  !•  ..,-.I,,-.,-| 


eie 
ilalist.s" 

I  .:,:i!iM    .iiui    ..■  nionstr;'t'd  tii-.iv 

inadequacy.   Out  of  th.  h  narrow 
I       daries,   transferred  Into  ri  alms  of 
iiialton  from  those  of  mimetic  real- 
ilie.v  were  linpot<-nt  in  .speech  and 
"No  single  comp;iny,"  says  Mrs. 
.  "even  though  it  had  years  and 
in  which  to  prepare,  could  give 
.u      .nlirely  different    playa  and  .give 
,  tlum  all  properl.v,  "    Has  she  ever  heard 
'  6f  Sadler's  Well.-;,  to  i|Uote  but  one  of 
I  man.v  instances?  I2ven  now,  she  says 
truly,   good   modern    plays    are  often 
ruined   by  bad  acting.    How  does  this 
happen,  one  wonder.s?  By  what  stand- 
i  prds  does  Mrs.  Fiske  .iudget 
[    She  suggests  that  the  repertory  sys- 
I  lem  seeks  "to  educate  the  actor  at  the 
I  cN-pcnse   of   the   public   and  dramatic 
literature."    Tliat  can  only  refer  to  the 
endowed  theatre  in  which  few  students 
of  the  stage  have  much  faith.  Other- 
xvi:     it  would  impiy  an  extraordinary 
misconception  of  the  real  functions  of 
,1  the  theatre.    What  profit  to  the  public, 
'or  to  literature,  can  there  be  in  unedu- 
j  caled  actors,  without  a  glimmering  of 
i  the  higher  beauties  of  the  art  which 
^th'ey  profess?   The  number  of  our  edu- 
cate.d  actors,  except  In  a  few  special 
lines  of  purely  contemporary  and  com- 
paralivel.v  small  artletic  Interest,  is  di- 
minishing.   Ill  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world  today  there  are  not  half  a 
dozen  players  of  the  highest  order.  Be- 
cause  of  this  condition  the  great  mass 
'  of  the  literary  drama  of  all  kinds,  upon 
which  the  chief  artistic  claims  of  the 
theatre  are  dependent,  is  banished  from 
,  the  stage.   F.ven  in  the  modern  plays  the 
»  best  performances  are  still  given  by  ac- 
'I  tors  who  had   their  early  training  in 
repertory.   The  modern  system  has  ha,d 
a   long  trial,   with   consequences  too 
'  obvious    for    dispute.      It    has  made 
"stars."  it  has  riiade  money  (fqr  a  few). 
I  it  has  multiplied  theatres,  magnified  the 
liallry  and  relegated  to  temporar.v  ob- 
scurity what  is  fine,  imaginative  or  in- 
spiring,  matter   worthy   of  intellectual 
and  artistic    consideration.    Herein  no 
j  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  modern 
.  ,  drama,   even  of  the  most  "advanced" 
modern  drama,  when  it  has  brains,  valid 
.ojunificancc,  beauty  or  brilliancy,  is  in- 
tended for  a  moment.  The  theatre  oug'<t 
to  be.  must  Inevitably  be,  progres.'-ive, 
but.  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  future  what  it 
1  has  been  in  the  past,  it  must  be  catholic 
J  and  comprehensive.    It  must  have  a 
body  of  skilled  professional  artists,  in 
tho  fullest  meaning  of  the  phrase,  such 
as  the  competitive  repertory  system,  em- 
Iiracing  every  class  of  drama,  once  pro- 
vided.  If  there,  is  any  other  way,  it  has 


I'CNi  bhort  cosays  by  members  upon  tl 
lives  and  works  of  the  writers  who 

compositions  were  being  studied.  And 
so  far  as  possible,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. We  hnv.;  endeavored  to  giv«  not 
only  "spirited,"  but  intelligently  int<?r- 
pretatlve  performances  of  the  works  un- 
dertaken. 

Persons  who  join  us  without  going 
through  our  classes,  are  asked  to  pojs 
a  sightseeing   test.    Obviously   no  one 
can  have  learned  to  "read  bv  note," 
however    modestly,    withqut  possessin:: 
some  singing  voice,  and  also  receiviiiL; 
some  instruction,  direct  or  indirect,  wiili 
regard  to  singing.   We  make  no  prcti  n 
sion  to  being  a  body  of  "trained  sinfTer 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  ten 
thauKh   we   have  a  goodly  number 
vocal    students    from,  various  stud) 

i  within  our  lanks,  who  come   for  u 

[^musical  benclit  and  the  enjoyment  tli. 

\  say  they  obtain  at  our  rehearsals. 

,^    Perhaps  it  may  truthfully  and  properl  , 
be  said  that  the  People'.«i  Choral  Union, 
like   the    "community    chorus,"  really 
"loves  to  sing."   We  like  that  spirit  and! 
encourage  it  in  every  way.   This  enlhti- 

•siasm,   as  always,    is   contagious,   an  I 

f  therefore  it  is  that  our  audiences  gi\. 

I  us  the  Joy  of  feeling  that  they  "love  i 

^  hear  us  sing." 

;    Nothing  in  this  world  that  is  alive  can 
island  still.    The  writer's  ambition  fori 
J  the  People's  Choral  Union  has  been  andj 
sis  that  it  shall  grow  in  musical' knowl- 
:  edge  and  power  to  do  more  and  mor. 
;  artistic  work.   AVlien  that  ambition  di< 
'In  the  organization  or  in  himself,  1, 
I  will  sever  his  connection  ■with  the  s 
ciety.  Professional  musicians  have  he- 
kind  enough,  from  time  to  lime,  to  i. 
mark  that  we  have  climbed  at  least  , 
little  way  on  the  long  and  rugged  pail 
toward    artistic    attainment    in  choral 
singing.    The  "Community  Chorus,"  as 
•such,  has  its  strongly  marked  limita- 
tions.  If  those  in  charge  have  the  good 
sense  to  see  tliem.  no  doubt  the  com- 
munity chorus  movement  will  contii^ue 
to  flourish  and  the  writer  will  rejoice 
thereat.   Is  there  not  room  also  In  every 
considerable  community   for  the  Peo- 
ple's Choral  Union,  such  as  our^.  with 
Its  broad  musical   as  well  as  expres- 
slonal  advantage  for  its  members" 

•  FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 
Conductor  People's  Choral  Union. 
Boston,  Jan.  11.  1917, 


not  yet  been  discovered.— N.  T.  ISvening 
Post,  Jan;  6. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Community  ^'^  can 

a  p  p  r  e  c  1  ate 

Choruses  and  People'smorc  than  tho 

,  TT   •  writer  the 

ChOl-al  Unions  kindly  spirit 

of  the  Boston  press  toward  the  People's 
Choral  Union.  Its  assistance  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  organi'<!ation  from 
its  beginning,  nearly  20  years  ago.  May 
ho  be  permitted  to  set  forth  certain 
facts  which  seem  to  be  of  importance  as 
giving  the  interested  public  data  on 
which  to  base  a  correct  and  more  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  People's  Choral 
T'nion  and  its  aims? 

There  seems  to  be  in  some  quarters  an 
idea  that  the  People's  Choral  Union  is  a 
"Community  Chorus."  It  is  much  more 
than  that. 

What  is  a  "Community  Chorus?" 

i;et  us  take  a  definition  given  in  Mu- 
sical America,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  New  York  city  "Community  Cho- 
rus" was  recruited  irrespective  of  pre- 
vious musical  knowledge  or  training  of 
any  kind. 

There  you  have  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  true  "Community  Chorus." 

The  People's-  Choral  Union  of  Boston 
opens  wide  its  doors  to  persons  'who  wish 
to  sing,  irrespective  of  creed,  social  po- 
sition, race  or  color.  Rich  and  poor  sta'nd 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  its  ranks  and 
enjoy  together  the'  benefits  of  studying 
and  singing  the  best  of  choral  music. 

But  the  People's  Choral  Union  does  a; 
great  deal  more  for  its  membership  than 
does  any  community  chorus  of  ■which  I 
know.  It  invites  its  members  to  sing, 
nof  alone  witli  the  "spirit,"  btit  "with 
the  under.';landing  also."  And,  to  make 
it  possible  lor  them  so  to  do,  it  has, 
from  the  first,  established  classes,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  in  which  jler- 
sons  without  a  knowledge  of  musical 
notation  are  given  a  two  year."?'  course 
in  the  study  of  sight  singing,  before 
they  are  pa.ssed  into  the  Choral  union. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  here  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  "Com- 
munity Chorus  '  and  our  People's  Choral 
Union.  We  not  only  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  sing,  as  does  tlie  Community 
Chorus,  but  we  also  give  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  constructive  side  of  music,  and  also 
of  singing  as  an  art. 

We  give  everybod.v  ■who  comes  to  us  a 
much  greater  musical  opportunity  and  a 
much  higher  type  of  musical  knowledge 
and  training  than  does  the  usual  Com- 
munity Chorus.    We  have  on  occasion 
established  extra  classes  for  our  mem- 
bers, for  the  class  study  of  voice  pro- 
'  ductioh  and  of  the  principles  of  phras- 
'  ing  and  interpretation  of  vocal  music, 
i  We  have  striven  in  our  rehearsals  to  in- 
I  culate  a  knowledge  of  and  respect  for 
I  musio  ;is  nil  nrt.  as  wpII  a<;  ->  "!iin;in.t  of 


WRIGHT  SYMONS.  BARITONE 

^^  right  .s.;-nion.s  the  baritone,  -n-ho  wii; 
sing  in  aid  of  a  deserving  cauye  tli. 
.  social  ser\ice  work  at  the  Citv  Hospital 
tomorrow  afternoon,  at  the  Chiltcn  Club 
.  as  announced  in  the  concert  calendar  of 
■  tlie  week,  j  tudied  in  London,  Berlin  and 
Pans.  During  his  three  years  in  Paris 
lie  prepared  his  operatic  repertory  with 
.leiin  and  Edouard  de  Reszko.  and  sta-e 
lousiness  v;]th  Roberto  ViUani,  the  uncle 
or  Mme.  \  illani,  known  to  operagoes  in 
this  city.    Mr.  .Symons  made   his  first 
appearance  in  opera  as  Renato  in  "Un 
,  Ballo  in  JIaschera."    He  has  sung  in 
v_enice.   He  has  just  closed  a  season  at 
the  opera  house  in  Nice.    He  has  given 
eong  i-ecitals  in  London  (May  and  Juno 
i;'i2).    Next  month  he  will  give  a  rp 
,  eital  HI  Jordan  Hall. 

His  program  tomorrow  afternoon  will 
be  as  follows :    Thome.    "Sonn»  t   d'A-  ■ 
niour" ;     Beinberg,     "Chant     Hindou"  ;  ! 
Pesard.    "Bon  jour  .Suzon";  I'Adieu  du  I 
Matin";  Handel,  "Ombra  Mai  Pu";  Mas- 
senet, Herod's  air  in  "Herodiade"  ;  Lotti  I 
"Pur  Dicesti";  Sarti,  "Lungi  dal  Caro 
Bene'  :  Verdi,  the  dream  from  "Qtc  Uo"  ; : 
.'^aint-Saens,  air  from   "Henry  VHI  " 
Munro,  "My  Lovely  Celia"  ;  Ross,  The 
Open   Road,"    "Dawn   in   the   Desert"  • 
Nevin,  "Like  a  Rose"  ;  I^inden,  "Till  I 
Wake";  Galloway.  "The  Gypsy  Trail." 

Next  Thursday  evening  at  8:15  o'clock 
Miss    Loraine    Wyman,    soprano,  and 
Howard  Brockway,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  of  Ijonesonie  Tunes  (folk  songs) 
found  by  them  in.  the  Kentucky  mount- 
ains in  the  Paine  Concert  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
:  partment  of  music,  Harvard  University. 
I    Next  Wednesday  evening  at  8  o'clock 
I  an  orchestral  concert,  Charles  Bennett 
I  conductor,  will  be  given  In  Huntington 
I  Hall  by  the  orchestra  of  the  South  End 
I  music    school.   Bach,    Luther's    hymn,  i 
(Chorale,   Beethoven,  symphony   No.   1,  J 
j  Humperdinck,  selection  from  "Haensel  i 
!  und  Gretel."  Gounod,  air  from  "Faust" 
(Luther  Emerson,  singer);  Bizet,  Ada- j 
Igietto    from    "L'Arleslenne;"    Schubert  | 
entr'acte    from    "Rosamunde":  Elgar, 
march.  Pomp  and  CircumstanC'.  i 

I   CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

?h»!:l*;-''5"""'  ""ritonc,  for  the  ben-a  of 
.^e  ^ISoial'^oViro  City  U.,.spitat  I 

Jor.lan  Hall.  S;!,'",  P.  M.   .Se<y)nrt  conocit  of  i 
the  Ixmcy  riMb.  ^v  Mv^.  .\r,nth,.  .u 


/■? 


^:  •iitsW,  ]  .lardiii  moui.le;  O. '  l--:nin-'' "lo 
-■•Ir-  f.roNUz.  Serenade.   KnewK  DHtonr  for 

wo  flutes,  Oboe.  Kngll.,h  bor^two  cMar  acts 
two  honm  and  tno  bassoons        '  •-'•'"ocis, 

Stelupif  Hxll,  8:15  P.  M.  Hai-rah  Hiil, 
bard's  Hr.t    "Opcralogiie  Lcct.iro  "  '  lli,,,^" - 

bj  Miss  W  Inured  Christie  lor  Qu^^u  MoxAa 
dr«'s  Iloni,.  of  Ro.«t  fo:-  otTicers  at  f  i-ng  ": 
r  nr,  Ireland.    Chopin,  Kantasle   oo    V  V.%f 
Mudes;    pc.b,,.s.sy,'  llcflcts  dins  f'Vau.'  ToT 
ivon   Pr'"h.T'  .'^•''P'-"-^'?.  B  minor:  R^ri^mZ- 

Stelnoit  riall.  S:15  P.  M.  Miss  Per.Qis  A 
Beothov,.,,.    s.,.,„,a    in   A   minor;  Dchimuy 

T;  1    "'IT'  ""^i""-):  Dvorak,  Sonatine 
Miss  IVai    H.i-ll.     Itainoan,   (Javotte  Varioe 

.li.ck-SKamlwtl.^  -Melodle; '  .Schumann.  Fan: 

•',  r,^„?i'-   i'.;  J' ''"(''"'  /^^hf""  lu  II  minor, 
rcciise.    Ktndo    m    V    minor;  StoionskI 
Miome  Craeovleu  Varice;  TscbalkonskV,  Un.\ 
;M'r<;sque;    Padcnnvski,    Inl...me-^zo  Polacc.; 
Iinlz-r'.vler.  By  Ihc  Bcaiitlfnl  Blue  Daiiubp 
.r)NE,SD.\Y-Jord;,n  Hall,  ;:  P.  M.  Conccrl 
.Mbs  Inna  .Soydel.   violinist,  and  Mmc 
'  ^''odoia  Stiirkou-.Kj-dpr,  pianist.  Paderc-wski 
■7'nata  In  .\  minor  fMiss  Seydpl  and  Mnu-.'l 
..vdei'i:     Sch.ibert-WiihelniJ,     Itlsslnnd  I.i 
iiMisense;    Iirbiissy,   Bean  soir;   David  Tlio 

I  ■■iintaln  (Misa  .SoydolJ :  d'.Mbcrt,  Suite' in  I) 
minor  (Mme.  Ryder):  Sturkon-.Ryder.  Rlino  ' 
K0<lie  Russp  (.Miss  .Soydel  and  Mme.  Itvlori 

Balakiroir,  rhe  Lar):;  Rhone-Balon,  Siir  la 
crcvc  de.siTto,  nieuscs  do  carantcc:  Saint 
-^iif-ns,  Enido  cn  forms  de  vfilsp 

Inrflan  Hall.  .S:15  p.  M.    Kvan  Williams'^ 
-  -ng  reoltal.   ProtheroB,  .\h,  I-ovo  but  a  bnv 
'  Mnphpil  Tipton.  A  Spirit  Kiowi-r:  Lo.-b  Lo- 
iHond.    MPntra    (Iwpn:    Jacobs. Bond    .Inst  a 
\\earln'  for  You:   Bisboi>.   My  Prettv  .lanr 
Dpi    Rlppf..    o    Dry   Those  Tears;   'Mrs  i' 
Knapp.  Open  the  Gates  of  thp  Temp'p^  Hnn 
d  -l.  "Beliold  and  See."  "Thy  Rebukp,"  'Tom 
•   -I   Ye"   and  J'Every  Valley,"   from  "Tli.- 
i  sslah."-  and    "Sound    on    Alarm."  from 
iiidas  Maccahens  ":  Meti-nlf.  Abspnt-  Noiri 
inpr.  Sn-ppt  Mips  Mary.  All  Thro' 'the  Night 
llardclot.  Because:  Bond.  .\  Pprfert  Dav 
:'rls,  Bpniitifnl  Isle  of  Sompwherp. 

II  DAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  V.  M..  12tti 
licert  (.\|  of  the  Boston  .Symphony  Onlips 
1.  Dr.Mupk  pondiiptor.   See  special  noiicp 

;  \  I  rRD.\Y— stPinprt  Hall.  P.  M.  Mme. 
I'lnnHe  Kloomflold-Zplslpi'B  piano  rot-itaL 
Upcthovpii.  Andante.  T  major.  Sonata,  .ip.  .^i 
No.  .'l;  MendPlssohn-Uszt,  Wedding  Marrli 
and  Klfln  Dame  .  from  "Midfummpr  Mgbf^ 
•Dream  ":  Chopin.  S<her7,o.  »p.  31,  ICnuIp  op 
10,  No.  7,  Vnlsp.  op.  70,  No.  1;  Poloniit" 
op.  n."!;  I.lszl,  IJobpstraiim  (Noltnrno).  No  .1 
Mephisto  WvL^tz  (The  Danco  iu  the  VlUagp 
Inn). 

.Jordan  \Hall,   .T   P.   -M.     Piano  recital   br  | 
Oliver  Denton    (his  first   appearauop  b»pp'. 

j    Bach-Bnsonl,  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor: 
Brabma,    Intermw-i^.    op.    Its.    Nos.    1.    2,  | 

,     RhapsoiUe.  op.  11H.  No.  4:  Schumann.  F.didP"  I 
Symphonlqups:  Cliopln.  Sonata.  B  flat  minor, 
Nocturne,  F  sharp  major.  Polonaise,  A  flat 
major. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  V.  M.,  12th  concert  (B) 
'    of  the  Boston  S.vmpbony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor.    Spp  sr>p'^Hl  notipp. 

-SEIONU  HLCi'i  AL  BY  

MISS  EVELYN  STARR 


violinist    Confirms    Favorable  Im- 
pression Already  Made. 

Mi.ss  Evelyn  J^larr,  violinist,  ga\e  her 
(Second  recital  of  the  sea.son  at  Jordan 
'.^  Hall  yesterday.  Walter  Golde  was  the 
'  accompanist    Th^  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:  Corelli,  La  folia:   Mozart,  Cfin- 
certo,  D  major;  Goldinark,  Air;  «gani- 
I  bati,   Serenata    Napolitana;  Marchand- 
Press,    Gavotte;     Coufierin-Press,  l^s 
I  Petits     Moullns ;     Stojow.ski,     Melodic  ■ 
nebussy,    Le    Petit    Berger ;  Sarasatc', 
''■ibanera. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recital  Miss 
,  .Starr  was  not  at  her  best.  Her  in- 
tonation was  insecure.  The  performance 
[of  Mozart's  Concerto  was  sturdy  rather 
I  than  brilliant.  Later  on  her  playing  re- 
I  vealed  the  commendable  qualities  shown 
at  her  first  concert.  Miss  .Slai'r  has 
j  evidently  studied  diligently.  ,She  has  a 
I  certain  technic  and  .she  is  no  doubt  a 
j  musician  of  serious  aims.  It  remain.s 
1  for  her  to  develop  greater  authority  and 
j  Individuality  of  expression. 

As  tkeWorUWagfl 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Be  says  Indifferently  and  alike.  "How  are  you 
friend?"  to  the  President  at  bis  levee. 

And  he  says,  "Good  day,  my  brdlberl"  ti 
Cudge  that  hoes  In  the  sugar-field, 

ADd  twth  understand  bim,  and  know  that  hli 
speech  Is  right.  | 

Jimmy  Ormond: 

James  F.  Ormond  was  known  to  every 
one  in  Boston,  and  will  long  be  known, 
as  "Jimmy."  Thrice  fortunate  the  man 
who  in  his  old  age  is  still  addressed  af- 
fectionately! The  respect  of  others  Is  no 
doubt  desirable.  There  are  worthy  men 
and  there  are  famous  men  that  uncon 
sclously  repel  familiarity.  Their  associ 
ates  in  business  or  at  the  club  never 
think  of  calling  them  Tom.  Dick,  or 
Harry.  And  .so  in  the  New  England  of 
suppressed  emotion  the  mother  of  many 
children  would  address  her  husband  as 
Mr.  Parsons  even  at  the  table.  But  af- 
fection is  more  to  be  coveted  than  re- 
spect or  admiration,  and  "Jimmy"  Or- 
mond was  loved  and  respected. 

Since  he  had  lived  in  Boston  for  over 
75  years.  It  was  natural  and  to  be  ex- 
pected, some  might  say,  that  he  had 
hosts  of  friends;  that  his  calling  neces- 
SJU-ily  brought  acquaintanceship.  The 
years  contract,  as  a  rule,  the  circle  of 
frlendshi        schoolmates,'  colleagues. 


l  ighbor-.  pass  into  tli._'  urxi.  )  oom  be- 
)re  one.  and  there  is  loneliness.  The  | 
uldren  of  Alice  and  Bertram  seldom 
lerlsh  their  parents's  friend.  They  are 
f  a  younger  and  wiser  generation. 
Immy  ,  Ormond  had  the  rare  gift  of 
ellng  at  ease  with  successive  genera- 
ons.  Father  handed  him  down  to  son 
i  a  heritage.  The  son  was  fond  of 
ni  not  only  for  the  father's  sake. 
The  men  tliat  he  knew  a.s  boys  at  Har- 
ird'were  his  friends  to  the  end.  Many 
lecdotes  are  told  of  the  prajiUs  Uiey 
ayed  as  students  in  which  he  bore  a 
irt.  It  was  his  delight  in  after  years 
.  chat  with  them  al)Out  past  days.  He 
Ld  entered  into  their  Joyous  nights, 
he  season  of  Uie  light  heart  ajid  the 
•aming  flagon,  when  the  chimes  are 
;ard  at  midnight  and  the  bloom  Is  on 
le  rj-e.  "  These  men,  now,  grave  and 
nerable  seniors,  chairmen  of  commlt- 
«s,  leaders  in  finance  or  at  tlx©  bar, 
liars  in  the  community,  state,  nation, 
5ver  forgot  him.  If  they  lived  away 
om  Boston  iJiey  wrote  to  him  in  his 
>urs  of  domestic  rejoicing  or  affliction. 
Isitlng  the  city  they  were  sure  to  see 
m,  to  awaken  the  slumbering  past ;  for 
time  they  were  young  aga.'n  aj»d  care- 
ee. 

Jimmy    Ormond    had  a    talertt  for 


mmanding  and  entrancing 
.  I''  flaming  temperament  wit'i     i:iL.  us 
nil  me  has  long  been  associated. 

An  artist  is  not  a  machine.  He  has 
hi.s  moods,  his  good  and  bad  da-ys.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that 
while  his  perfection  of  mechanism  does 
not  forsake  him  the  spirit  of  his  per- 
formance may  be  at  times  perfunctory. 
Mr.  raderewskl's  lofty  conception  of 
Beethoven's  concerto  has  been  voiced  by 
him  with  greater  eloquence.  Not  \mtll 
til"  opening  bars  of  his  own  composition 
(lit!  he  appear  at  his  best.  However 
one  may  quarrel  with  his  sonata,  how- 
ever deplore  his  habit  as  a  composer  of 
reiterating  themes,  of  elaborating  a 
melody,  this  music  as  played  by  him 
might  be  as  pages  from  his  own  life. 
.Sensitive,  nervous,  a  man  of  indefatiga- 
l)le  mental  and  physical,  action,  to  whom 
patriotism  is  a  religion,  Mr.  Paderewski 
in  his  interpretation  of  his  sonata  yes- 
t.  rdav  might  have  said  with  Walt  Whit- 
ni.-jn:""I  am  the  man;  1  suffered;  I  was  ,1 


tl 


••ni»'g.*         .  ;..  1.1.  I..       I  ,„.  o.-cident,  , 
6  trials  tliat  await  the  physician  in 
;s  courtship,  and  mentions  the  tradl- 


miui.  iht  j,-yii.^\  i,.u.s  .-ipol.ti..  '  .\  most 
attractive  gypsy,  by  the  way. 

For  the  comic  element  we  see  Mr. 
a-Ki  Mrs,  Murdock  in  the  waiting  room 
of  the  Doctor,  the  Bishop  of  Selby, 
wliose  clerical  liat  is  put  by  the  sportive 
Gerania  on  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and 
Duff  Wynterden,  an  amusing  idler  of 
a  swell,  a  good  sort  at  bottom,  whose 
attachment  to  Miss  Bronson  supplies 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "the  sec- 
ondary love  interest." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  mo- 
tive of  the  play  is  old.  very  old;  that 
tlie  situations  are  equally  old;  that  the 
characters  are  t>-pes  familiar  to  the 
oldest  playgoer:  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  comedy  is  interesting,  and  by  rea- 
son of  the  dialogue — we  do  not  include 
old  Wake's  tirades,  which  in  IS.'jO  would 
have  brought  down  the  house— positive- 
ly fresh.  .Some  would  describe  the 
comedy  as  "wholesome";  but  so-called 
wholesome  plays  are  too-often  dull. 
We  prefer  to  say  that  the  comedy  Is 
pleasant, 


1 


iendship    Tactful,  kindly,  resourceful,  :  neyed  Nocturne. 

amerous,  he  had  been  associated  with  '  Stojowskl's  "Chant  d'Amour.  '  grace 
1  classes  and  conditions  of  men:  doc- 
irs,  horsemen,,  lawyers,  pugilists, 
ergymen.  actors,  rowing  men,  bank- 
's, singers,  gamblers,  old  crusted  Bos- 
>iyans,  the  suddenly  rich.  He  might 
ave  said  with  Walt  Whitman,  In  his 
nowledgc  and  appreciation  of  human 
eiAgs: 


■«r     T>„An,■a■n■,:^.■\  {«  \  < '  trulv  an  entertainment. 

When  in  the  yem  Mr.  P^^ere^f  ,  As  tor  the  performance,  the  pleasure 
a  supreme  emotionalist.  Leaving  be  I  came  chiefly  from  the  vivid  and  cap- 
hind  technical  ^^est.ons  he  holds  a  d,  .j^.^ti^^  impersonation  of  Gerania  by 
.  ontrols  h>s  audience  .^^'^^^^f*^^"'"^  I  Miss  Gwladys  Morris,  the  comedy  of 
their    em-jtion...      He    mterpiet.-,    and  Gordon    as    Wynterden     and  the 

glorifies  thoughts  Of  fyeryday  life.  love,  j  j  p,^^.^^        ^^^.^^  Newcombe  of  the  ec^ 

centric  and  laughable  part  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
dock. Nor  should  the  pontifical  voice  of 
the  Bishop  In  the  waiting  room  be  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Permain's  Elderwake  was 
strongly  marked  and  consistent,  but  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  part  played  in  a 
different  vein. 

As  was  natural  on  a  first  night  some 
of  the  comedians  were  not  letter  per- 
fect, and  the  pace  of  the  plav  was  at 
times  sluggish.  The  waits  were  long, 
and  the  ac;  of  the  happy  ending  was 
not  begun  til!  nearly  11  o'clock. 

The  success  of  "Man  and  Super- 
man was  such  last  week  that  another 
performance  will  be  given  next  Wed- 
n^srl.ny  afternoon. 

Next  week  Wilde's  comedy,  "A  Wom- 
■•in    of   No    Importance"    will  "  be 
formed. 


isorrow.  .ioy,  death.    His  interpretations  m 
are   now   serene   and   noble,    now   ca-  ji 
pricious.   now   dreamy  or  sensuous  or 
passionate,   according  to   the  mood  of 
the  compo-ser. 

The  characteristics  that  have  made 
him  famous  were  apparent  in  his  play- 
ing of  Chopin's  Scherzo,  and  again  in 
the  Mazurkas  and   the  not  too  hack- 


ful,  romantic,  alluring  in  Mr.  Pad- 
erewski's  'hands,  is  pounded  alike  by 
teachers  and  students  of  the  piano, 
sentimentally  inclined.  Like  the  same 
composer's  "Pres  du  Ruisseau"  it  is  at 
best  agreeable  salon  music.  And  why 
doe.s  an  artist  of  Mr.  Paderew.«ki's  cali- 
bre waste  his  time  on  Liszt's  showy 
transcription  of  Mendelssohn's  music? 
To  be  sure  there  is  opportunity  for  sen 


Jsational  display.     But   this  music  has 
t  every  hue  and  caste  am  I.  of  every  rank  fcome   perilously  near   to  attaining  the 
and  religion;  familiaritv  that  breeds  contempt.  With- 

farmer.    mechanic,    artist,    gentleman,  ,  ^^^^^    ^^     discreetly    played    by    the  or- 
p.risoner":  "fTnc'v-'man,    rowdy,    lawyer.  I  ganist,  no  highly  respectable  young  wo- 
physiclan,  priest.  man    considers    herself    properly  mar- 

.•\nd  so  nothing  human  was  Indifferent  |  ried. 

„  »,  ,     ,  i     There  were  the  usual  scenes  of  en- 

,  him..  He  was  more  than  a  looker-on    ^^^3,3^,^  ^^         ^loae  of  the  concert, 
the    passing-show;    more    than    a  ,  i^ji.    paderewski's  brilliant  performance 
inf  rtoralizer.  a  philosopher  of  the  I  of  a  Hungarian  Rhapsody  was  a  feat- 
.^et  and  town.    He  was  sympathetic,  i  "re  among  the  extra  pieces. 


per- 


Owing  to  the  illness  of  Miss  Laeta 
lerous  in  judgment  and  assistance;  jja^rtley  a  change  has  been  made  In  the 
L  merely  genial,  for  the  genial  man  program  of  the  concert  to  be  given 
often  at  heart  profoundly  selfish.  The   next  Sunday  afternoon.    Miss  Winifred 

jChristie,  the  young  and  distinguished 
pianist,    has   been   engaged   to  replace 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


eood  fellow"  is  frequently  a  pig. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Jimmy  Ormond,  a  Bos-  jjisg  Hartley.     Mme.  Poola  Frisch  and 
in  institution,  and  often  a  charitable  the    Longy   Club    will   appear   as  an 
ne,  did  not  write  his  reminiscences,  jnounced 
lore  than  once  we  spoke  to  him  about 
t     He  laughingly  replied  that  he  did 
ot  have  the  courage.   There  were  other 
■  n  of  this  city  whose  memoirs  should 
e  been  written  for  the  benefit  of 
se  interested  in  the  theatre,  music 
1  the  social  llfe-Carl  Zerrahn,  B.  E. 
U  oolf,  B.  J.  Lang,  Napier  Lothian  were 
mong  them.  Jimmy  Ormond  could  have 
ontributed  many  entertaining  chapters^, 
o  the  story  of  manners  and  customs, 
tre?^,  houses  and  families  of  Boston, 
he reminiscences   should    have  been 
ritten  as  he  spoke,  without  finical  or- 
amentatlon  or  genteel  sandpapering. 
,  For  years  he  stood  in  his  accustomed 
place,  exchanging  greetings    with  the 


MISS  TERRY'S  FIRST 

CONCERT  AT  TUILERIES 


Miss  Julia  Heinrich  Sings  Effec- 
tively— Two-Piano  Pieces  on 
Program. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Terry's  first  concert  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  ,  at  the  Tuileries. 
Miss  Julie  Heinrich  sang  these  songs : 
Schubert,  Am  Strom.  Die  Post;  Franz. 
Der  Schmetterling,  Stille  Slcherheit ; 
Brahms,  Wir  Wandelten,  Von  Ewigci 
Liebe ;  Max  Heinrich.  Thy  Voice,  .Au- 
tumn Eve;  Beach,  Ah,  Love  but  a  Day, 
De  Langie,  Dutch  Serandt  ;  Lane  Wil- 
son. A  Spring  Morning,  IMiss  Marion 
Leach  and  Howard  Coding  played  these 
pieces  for  two  pianos :  Rachmaninoft, 
Barcarolle  ;Schuett,  Impromptu  Rococo; 
rr,t>r  tr.ir   fT.  <  Arensky,  Romance  and  Waltz  ;  Chabrier, 

(.u±-i^EY  THEATRE-Flrst  perform- !  Espana.  Mrs.  Charles  AVhite  was  the 
ance  in  Boston  of  "Dr.  Wake's  Patient."! singer's  accompanist. 

?r„'J',?."^  ^'  ;"_f?ur  acts  by  W.  Gayer     The  announcement  was  made  that  Miss 

Heinrich  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
•A-nn  P.emlls' cold,  but  had  consented  to  sing.  The 


Mackay  and  Robert  Ord. 
Janlfer   

Mre^^Wake -Leonard  Grey  cold'  no    doubt   affected   somewhat  the 

.■Vndreiv  Wake.\\'.\\\\\\\Frfd  w   Pe?m''f'"i  ^"'''''^  ^''"^  singer's 

Dr.^ Forrester  Wake  Leonard  Crask'e  ■^'"^s'"'^'  intelHsence,  fine  taste  and  emo- 

'   Jessamine  Newcombe  tional  nature  were  not  concealed.  Her 

Lady  Gerama  V.yn-  Charteret.  enunciation  was  delightfully  clear. 

The  Ear!  of  St  Olbyn .  . .  .  Llone?^Glen?T'^  '^""^•^'^^^  '""■'^''^  fo'"  t'WO 
The  Countess  of  St.  Olbyn.  enister  pj^^p^)^  have  not  been  uncommon.  The 
,,  ^  .  Florence  LeCIercq  performance  of  Miss  Leach  and  Mr.  God- 
Mr''' Murdock  Jessamine  Newcombe  ing  was  interesting  in  several  ways.  Not 
The  'Bishop  oV  sVlby  ' '  r'am^ rm.'^li'"'..?''"'"^  ''"'y  was  there  a  true  ensemble  in  pre- 
Harrlet  Bronson...!;"  DoHe  S  cision  of  attack  and  in  general  technical 
Duff  Wynterden  Leon  Gorrt'rfn  accuracy;  there  was  also  a  true  en- 
passer-by,  cheerful  in  sun,  rain.^orsnow,  .The  Rev.  j.  Brown  Leonard  Grey  ^  semble  in  the  interpretation,  an  appar, 

ready  with  a  story  of  old  days  or  a  dry  |    This  play  is  a  dozen  years  old.  but  ui  ent   spontaneity    in    expression.  "Two 

remark  on  changed  conditions,  but  al-f™^"^',  '^'^^^  ft  seems  still  older.     The  souls   with   but  a  singje   thought,"  to 

.  ,        .  4        J    ,,f  Kiioo  I   ^      """^  J-'Sidy  Gerania  is  thrown  from  quote  from   "Ingomar   the  Barbarian," 

ways  tolerant-even  toward  automobiles;,,,.,   i,„r.,e.    The  famous  London  phvs™  '  the  once  admired  play.     The  touch  of 
and  taxi-cabs,  although  throughout  hlsician.   visiting  his  honest  farmer  fn'lk^  i  the  pianists  was  always  musical,  and 
life  he  was  a  lover  of 
last   days,    suffering  bod 

[spared  pain  at  the  end.    At  his  home,|  dronms  of  the  other".'   Th°e  EarTof  ^St° 
looking  over  his  life,  he  had  pleasantj  Olbyn  sends  his  dear  daughter  Gerania 
and  comforting  thoughts.    Best  of  all        ^"  ^ 
he  could  have  said  with  Bolingbroke: 


Clan.    ______  ___ 

horses.  In  his  attends  her.  They  fall  in  love  at  first  there  was  tonal  beauty  even  in  the  pure- 
odilv     he    was  ^l?    ',         P^'"'  ignorant  the  one  of  the    'y  brilliant  end  fortissimo  passages. 

lOthfei-s  name.     Each   ono   thi„i,„  i;  

LONGY  CLUB  GIVES 

CHAMBER  CONCERT 


I  count  myself  In  nothing  else  so  happy, 
^  in  a  soul  rememiyrlng  my  good  friends 

IPADEREWSKI 


ir,  Paderewski  played  at  Sym- 
pllny  Hall  yesterday  aftern(H)n.  The 
t)%ram  was  as  follows:  BaeLhoven, 
Si  lata  in  C  minor,  op.  Ill;  Schu- 
min,  Papillons;  Paderewski,  Sonata, 
01  21;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  two  ma- 
7.1  leas,  Scherzo,  in  C  sharp  minor; 
Sijowski,  Chant  d'Amour,  Pres  du 
Rsaeau;  Mendelssohn-Liszt,  Mid- 
sfimer  Night's  Dream  Fantasia. 

,  very  large  audience  filled  the  hall, 
i  nx  sat  on  the  stage,  others  stood. 

iree  numbers  stood  out  from  the 
o  ers  on  the  program 'as  played  by  the 
ti  lous  pianist,  his  own  Sonata,  Chop- 
In  Scherzo,  an  unfamiliar  Hungarian 
Hipsody.  which  was  among  the  pieces 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  recital.  In 
t;  8fi  r'.i rluT-r-wskl    displayed  the 


to  Dr  -^aJ^e  m  London,  first  informing 
hTm  that  she  is  nervous  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  attachment.  Joyful 
meeting  m  the  consulting  room,  bu 
neither  one  confes.ses  the  obsessing  pas- 
sion and  Wake  thinks  she  loves  another 
m  the  third  act  at  a  sea.side  re.-^ort  mi  J 
understandings  are  brushed  awav  and' 
the  belted  Earl  consents  to  the  betrothal.  ! 
when  old  -Wake  and  his  wife  appear  in 
joyous  mood  to  surprise  their  dear  son 
r;.o  father  carries  a  Negro  -  minstrel 
.  ;u  pet  bag;  the  mother  a  basket  con- 

l  Tf]TJ  K^'"'  ''^^^'  '■=«"««&es  and  a 
>...ttle  of  elderberry  wine.  The  Ladv  Ger- 
Miia  welcomes  the  parents,  buthermoth- 

i-  ^"'l  the  belted 

.} .;.  rl  withdraws  his  consent.  Exit  father 
y,..ke  with  the  carpet  bag,  leaving  in 
I.:-  indignation  the  pork  pie,  sausages 
•  i.-.  in  the  Iiotel,  Before  he  goes  he 
the  traditional  tirade,  extolling 
l..,n,^,:H  and  his  ancestors  as  yeomen  and 
l.uKin;.  Nvithering  accent  on  the  end 
int;:  •■Ae-iv  not  good  enough  for  vou  " 
'1,0  ^on  leaves  with  them,  having  writ- 
the  traditional  letter  of  farewell 
jiKl  confided  it  to  Wynterden  with  the 
"..rdj=:   "Give   this  to  her  wheji  I  am 


nne. 
Hack 


c..,,ie.s    the    traditional    happy  ending 
The   honest  yeoman  will   give  up  , 
='.n  and  never  see  him  again;  if  the 

"';::i;)"'i"'^i^Zt'=^r"' ^-^^^^  " 


Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Baker  Adds 
to  Pleasure  of  Evening  by  Her 
Singing. 

The  Longy  Club  gave  its  second  con- 
,  °f  J,'^'^  -^a--'""  last  night  in  Jordan 
^i*'".-,,  chamber  music  consisted  of 

Thuilles  Sextet  for  fiute,  oboe  clarinet 
horn,  bassoon  and  piano,  and  Enersco  s 
Dixtuor  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  Enell^^h 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  tivo 
bassoons.  .Mrs.  .Alartha  Atwood-Baker 
soprano,  sang  these  .songs:  ChaMsson' 
Chanson  Perpetuelle;  Roussel,  Le  Jardin 
Mouille:  G.  Faure.  Le  Soir;  Grovlez 
Serenade.  ' 

Thuille  s  .Sextet  was  played  her»  bv 
the  Longy  Club  as  far  back  as  1903  ft 

\ti  u^T,  ^^^y''^  "^f^'-e  that,  in 

S50.  by  the  New  England  Conservatorv 
Chamber    Music    Club    (Mr.  Kaelten 
Pianist),  and  at  one  of  Mr.  Baermann's 
concerts.    ThuiUe  was  a  follow-stud^nt.- 
of  Hicbard  Strau.ss  at  Munich,  and  the  ' 
Vko  then  walked  in  conventional  paths 
The  Sevtot  IS  amiable  music,  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  without  marked  originality 
The  Gavotte  i.<;  pir:iiri.,f  r,(i,iieni 
in  the  Larghftto  :  , 


jtion.  The  Dixtuor  of  Enesco  waa  played 
by  the  I.K)ngy  Club  early  in  1909.  when 
it  was  called  a  symphony  for  wind 
instruments.  Tliis  performance  was.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  first  in  this 
countrj-.  The  Barriere  Ensemble  played 
the  piece  In  New  York  6l>  years  ago.  In 
1909  the  Dixtuor  seemed  ultra-impres- 
sionistic. Much  music  has  been  heard 
here  since  then,  and  the  Roumanian, 
who  has  been  thoroughly  Parislanjzed. 
is  no  longer  among  the  radicals  that 
perplex  and  astoni.'sh.  Mrs.  Atwood- 
Baker  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
j-vening  by  singing  songs  not  often 
jfound  on  programs. 

As  tkeWoriaWags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


Some  of  our  'correspondents,  among 
I  hem  "Perspicuous,"  should  remember 
tliat  the  Boston  Iterald  docs  not  print 
:i  nony.nous  letters. 


Tufts  et.  al. 

"Observer"  In  his  interctting  note 
about  Henry  Tuft."?,  published  in  the 
Boston  Herald  of  Saturday,  said  that 
he  thought  there  was  no  copy  of  Tufts's 
autobiogiaphv  in  anv  public  or  corporate  , 
library  in  or  near  Bo.<!t^n.  A  librarian' 
writes  to  us :  "There  is  one  copy  In  the  , 
Worcester  Public  Librai-y.  given  b.v  the  ; 
late  Col.  Higginson.  and  another  has 
been  verv  lately  secured  by  our  own  (the 
Boston)  Public  Libran'.  Tufts  and  Bur- 
roughs stand  high  in  our  annals  of  rogue- 
ry, but  for  pure  sordidness,  low  down 
Yankee  cu.ssedness  at  Its  worst,  let  me 
recommend  .Seth  W.vman.  This  Incor- 
rigible scahip  actually  printed  the  names, 
both  mule .  and  female,  of  those  •with 
w  hom  he  came  into  ujiholy  contact  dur- 
ing his  scandalous  meanderings.  As  a, 
result  the  book  has  been  pretty  effec.tual- 
Iv  suppressed,  but  I  know'of  one  copy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Ralph  ,D.  Paine 
would  o'bject  to  my  saying  that  .several 
years  ago  that  royal  son  of  old  Eli,  the 
iate  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  and  myself  planned 
to  \vrito  a  volume  on  Burroughs.  Tufts 
.ind  Wyman,  but  the  scheme  did  not  pan 
.:'Ut  well.  The  title  of  this  unborn  work 
was  to  have  been  :  "Three  New  England 
Vagabonds:  by  Three  Others." 


•   The  Curse  of  Tea. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  bov  in  n.  New  York  wholesale 
house  during  the  early  SO'.s  I  took  great 
delight  in  liearing  Pat,  the  very  Irish 
porter,  roll  out  in  his  rich  brogue  what 
was  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  mother's 
plea  to  a,  judge  in  behalf  of  her  way- 
ward son: 

"Tlie  superfluity  of  the  sugar  and  the 
navorality  of  the  tea  made  my  boy  grow 
up  obnoxious  and  diabolical." 

This  was  a  big  mouthful  for  old  Pat, 
and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting it  off.    I  have  often  wondered  where 
he  ^ot  hold  of  this  'bit  of  nonsense.  Could  j 
it  haye  coin,e  from  a  play  of  that  perioil?  1 

Y'arniouth,  Me.  W.  A.  R. 


Hurrah  for  the  Osslpeesl 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  the  item  of  Daniel  Boone 
in  As  the  World  Wags  in  your  issue  of 
Jan,  8.  in  which  he  writes:  "Tlie  tribe  of 
wild  men  inhabiting  the  extinct  crater 
of  the  Ossipee  mountains  and  harne.ssing 
their  women  folks  to  the  plough  still  ex- 
ists," This  statement  is  entirely  false 
and  without  any  foundation,  and  if  Dan- 
iel were  an  .\merican  he  would  know 
that  such  conditions  never  existed  in 
.\raerica.  From  his  writing  I  would  In- 
fer that  he  may  hail  from  the  heathen 
Zone,  and  is  still  obsessed  with  the 
memory  of  his  "women  folks  harnessed 
to  the  plough." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ossipee  moun- 
tains are  not  wild;  they  are  peaceable, 
t'ood-hearted  citizens,  and  always  will- 
ing 10  "Lend  a  Hand." 

(issipee  lies  at  the  foothills  of  the 
W  iiite  mountains,  and  Is  blessed  with 
-,,irdy   sons   and   daughters,   who  are 

iv.avs  ready  to  uplift.  We  are  also 
li.  h  in  wonderful  scenery.  The  Quakei 
pi  ut  spent  many  summers  here,  and  ha.- 
I  ;t  numerous  word  pictures  in  his 
■  ms  of  this  place.  We  value  a  person 
what  he  i.'^.  The  poet  gazed  at  oui 
'  .  I.«  and  saw  "God's  great  pictures";  he 
,,.  kcd  across  our  broad  valleys,  at  the 

:nding  rivers  and  beautiful  lakes,  and 

rote: 

l  or  health  comes  sparkllns  In  the  etrtams. 
Our  pines  are  trees  .of  healing." 

nev    W.   C.   Gannett,   the  Unitarian 
divine  and  men  of  letters,  came  and 
^^rote  in  "Summer-Chemistry"; 
•■What  does  It  take 
A  day  to  make— 

dT>-  at  the  Besr  Camp  Osslpi-e; 
Xoted    artists    take    away  valuable 
1   intlngs  of  nature's  beauty  spot.  Even 
llie  late  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  be- 
oved  by  all.  came  to  this  near  vicinity 
for  rest  and  inspiration. 
And  lastly  came  Daniel  Boone.  Did 
too,  lift  his  eyes  to  the  hills  and 
airy  away  only   the  memory  of  "a 
iirty  drinking  cup"?  , 

ADDIE  LORD  McINDOB. 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  Jan.  11. 


An  Apology. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T  am  firmly  rebuked  for  referring  to 
"the  English  name  Majoribanks,  pro- 
nounced Chuinley,"  by  R.  of  Onset,  who 

n.s,':c\  oratc  ^  !li.it  ?.In rioribanks  is  not 
,    -.;ou!:i-  ■  i">anks; 


has  idt^ribed  this 


162 


( 


iiClllIy  abanuoii 
omise  rftfomi.  as 
li: 


ncd   liushfd  end 

.frtiMi  hiniMir  to  dMtb: 

.    ■  "  "lee; 

■  'un:  ; 
ih.it  dl«d: 

•■•f  "ChumUy" 
aiurnd 


7. 

team, 

v  h  -.l.^l.  h."i, 
n  World  \V«g»,  too; 
..KH,  ibeie  wietches: 

oy  munt  twist  the  minds 
^TiN  w!io  e)*>8n  them, 

■  '    ■    -     '  "mots," 

f,i\l  so  hard, 

it  .  niii' .ai.K  i.^hihg  siuHck  Is  le$a 
Thtn  a  tanisblne  Cuoardcr. 

■  ■  rn  I  turn  aside; 

'If  fact  FaTi": 
"Shipping  Newi," 
■  mo  Taxes."  " 
r;  that  much  I  trnoir; 
props  I'll  tie  to. 
■IS  I  pan"? 
1.:        I  r  fv  cu  try  to! 

Brookline,  Jan.  11.  C.  T. 


IsK-.  .  repulses  the  fatliT 

lultin  ^;:f'        *  •""■'^  Here  Ve 

ea   '  rUI  V"'""  throw.,  hcrsolf  " 

1  l7„  !f  a   stormy  s°a 

1  Hescited  hy  tho  mormaids.  she  proceeds' 
on  her  advonturo.s  to  the  kingdom  o? 
,  the    Bnomcs    and    elve.s.  Menn°v^iip 

f^VhT  "'-'^  P'.nished  bv  fs 

father  for  hi.s  champion.ship  of  Anit  a 
*  hamed  to  a  rock  in  thp  open  se?a  ?; 
a«^lt,  death.  The  Sultan's  .^ub/ec  <= 
?h5T,!''  treatment  of  the  h  ' 

tno  throne,  lise  in  revolt.  .Ml 
n.slon  In  tho  kingdom.    Aleanwhile.  the 
kind  fairy  .send.s  Anitia  at  the  head  nf 
her    diminutive    friend,,    now  cha,'s°[ 


eir  to 
i.s  con- 


liarriioiiii;  pi o^re.ssions  show  a  delicate 
touch.   His  eiiseinhles  are  masterly. 

\A'hat  matter  if  Mr.  Blossom's  libretto 
Is  llftht  and  loosely  constructed.  Mr. 
Herbert's  superb  score  sweeps  the  story 
along  to  a  triumphant  cIo.c:p.  Then,  too, 
the  twin  tlieme.s,  love  and  p.Uriotlsm, 
thoiierh  they  may  not  be  brilliantly  de- 
veloped, make  an  unconscious  appeal. 

The  piece  i.s  laid  In   Ireland  In  the 
troubled  days  of  IT9S.   Barry  O'Day,  the 
dashing    hero,    hps    fought    with  the 
I'tench  against  the  Biltl.ih.  Returning' 
ln  se.arch  of  recruits,  he  is  pursued  by 
Knglish  soldiers,  hot  on  his  trail.    ,Col. ! 
I-e.ster  searches  the  castle  but  is  out- 
witted by  clever  I>ady  Maude.  \vho  per-; 
mits  O'Day  to  act  as  her  coachman.  He 
escapes,    but    an    unpleasant  skulking, 
peasant.  Humpy  Grogan,  who  knows  the 
truth,  sees  hlni  riding  away  and  .spiead.s 


««H  i"r."        '''"°'"'  1°  f-^e  the  prince    —   

tion  /  J'"'  hingcJom  from  revolu- ;  the  news.   Of  course.  O  Day  is  in  lo. 

hfl«tv.  Unfortunately,  both  sides  are  '  '"'"h  I-ady  Maude's  niece  Eileen,  and,  . 
rt^^  ,    ^"''^'"'-''"'s  of  the  SLiItan's  king-  " 

Th„,^'^'^°"*=^'"^  '^'■'"y  to  be  hostile, 
mav  '■*"«''«^'  that  he 

"ia>  lead  them  to  victory.    The  Sultan 


"Work  Like  a  Dog." 
As  tlie  World  Wag.'i: 
My  Intere.sted  attention  has  been  called 
o  certain  letters  which  have  appeared 
!i  the  Herald,  referring  to  your  note 
tating  that  I  liad  omitted  "Work  like 
dog"  from  my  "Dictionary  of  Similes." 
.\s  George  Monroe  says  over  and  over 
gain.  In  the  "Show  of  WondTs,"  .  . 
I.s  that  so."  The  fact  is.  "Work  like  a 
'•e"  is  in  the  dictionary,  only  this:  It  isj 
;ven  In  Us  ancient  and  proper  form.  In 
rief.  the  simile  Is  not  "Work  like  a' 
oar,"  but  "Toils  like  a  dog."  \  I 
The  simile  "Tolls  like  a  dog"  Is  to  be, 
lund  In  all  collections  of  English  prov- 
bs.   Toil,  not  work,  is  the  word,  or 

•  "-b.  which  has  always  h«en  used.  And 
ito  properly  so. 

lohn  Ray,  in  1670,  made  the  first  col- 

•  -tion  of  English  proverbs.   This  simile 
In  Ray's  "Handbook,"  as  follows: 

"He  toils  Hke  a  dog  In  a  wheel,  who 
"•ists  meat  for  other  people's  eating." 
Some  of  your  correspondents  have  at- 
mpted  to  give  the  origin  of  the  simile 
iy  discloses  it.  However,  that  dogs 
'1st  submit  to  moilsome  toil,  even  in 
lodern  times,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
sited  France  and  Belgium.     In  both 

•  tliese  countries  dogs  do  a  good  part 
the  worl:  that  is  given  over  to  horses 

>(i  luto'nobiles  in  this  country-.    In  the 
•lited  states,  dogs  are  pets:  in  France 
•Kl  Belgium,  they  toil!    When  in  these 
iintries,  early  in  1914,  I  saw  dogs  pull- 
■  ^  carts  that  -wonld  stall  a  Missouri 
lie!    Eijgene  Field  has  a  poem  cele- 
ating  these  patient,  toilsome  Belgium 
■?s;  but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  his 
■oks  at  hand,  to  quote  from  the  same. 
".y  all  means,  let's  stick  to  toil,  not 
dog! 

FR  AN  IC  .T.  WILST ACH. 
:    "Work  like  a  dog"  is  not 
ilr.    \\  i:.»toch's  dictionary.  "Work 
'■■  a  dog"  is  heard  every  day.  ^v.• 
e  ni'vcr  hoard  .my  one.  not  even  in 
-ilm  f>r  l>:iikeKt  Cambridge,  say  "toil 
•.e  a  dog.  ' — iid. 


THEATRE  -  First  per- 
:in,,nr..-  ;i,  Boston  of  "A  Daughter  of 
.0  Gods,"  with  Annette  Kellermann. 

,  o'l'""-,v  Aunottp  Kollprmnnn 

■  Pr*"'?   William  E.  Shav 

T»>e  f-ultan  Hal  de  Forest 

V""^"  :  -  -  ■■  Mile.  Slan-pIlP 

)"  '^r"'  f-'ielk  Krtivnrd  Borinz 

irrati.  VIolPt  Horiier 

V   uLJit^   Walter  James 

I  ,    ,  .1   Stuart  Holmes 

i.  f  of  the  r.ultaii  s  Guard.  Walf  r  M.  CMllouih 

■    «l!ch  of  Badness  Ki.  cu  All.'n 

•   Fairy  of  Goodness  Henrietta  Gilh-r' 

v.,  •   Katherine  I.,.,- 

■tlr?  I'rli^ce  Omar   yane  I 

.  ^^i.-'P*"''^''  Mark  Price 

"   Ix)uise  Rial 

The    latest    achievement    in  motion 
lotography.  William  Fox's  "Daughter 
:■  the  Gods.  "  with  Annette  Kellermann 
».s  riven  its  first  public  performance 
Boiton  last  evening  at  the  Majestic 
eat  re.    The  picture  is  a  bewildering 
ucccsvion  of  incidents  lavishlv  staged 
'.d  cenuing  about  the  adventures  of 
le  statuesque  Miss  Kellermann  In  the 
>rld  of  iTiorUils  and  fairies. 
The  elaborate  production  is  In  two  acts 
"da  prologue.    The  two  leading  char- 
ters.  Anitia  and  Prince  Omar,  are 
St  s.-en  as  birds.    One  is  killed  bv  a 
-oh  s  cat    The  mate  prefers  death  in 
e  sea  to  loneliness. 

Tor  the  purposes  of  the  film  drama 
lese  birds  are  given  souls.    One  ent.-rs 
^le   body  of  a   beautiful   girl.  Anitia 
daughter  o:  the  gods:  the  other  that  of 
Prince  Om=)r.    .A.nitia's  destinv  is  alt^r- 
nately  controlled  by  .i  bad  witch  and  =, 
cH**         f'''      ^^""^  prisoner  by  an 
-d  sheik   led  to  the  slave  market,  sold 

.1  ^^.U^lf    ^^r*"'  villainous 
a    Sultan.     The    aged    ruler,  whose 
.oughts  are  only  nf  ladies,  already  has' 
'  '   -  her  position  Jeul- 

^nd  P«lD5.e  Oraar 


consents.  Omar  dashes  Into  battle  H|, 
nien   are  victorious.     In  hand-to-hand 

dead  i°f^''  K ■'"he  f^ultan  i.s 
Ihe  city  IS  destroyed.  The  former  fa- 
ff vorlte,  seeing  her  career  at  an  end  and. 
1,1  her  ambition  to  reign  unrealized,  stabs[ 
Omar.  He  lies  by  Anitia  s  side  as  the 
funeral  bark  drifts  out  to  sea.  The 
kind  fairy  summons  the  souls  of  war-, 
rior  and  maiden.  They  are  together 
and  happy  at  last. 

The  picture  is  a  masterpiece  of  stagej 
management.  Masses  of  people  are| 
grouped  and  marshalled  with  the  utmost 
skill.  The  elements  of  real  and  unreal! 
have  been  cleverly  blended  to  provide! 
contrast  and  variety.  The  beauties  ofi 
nature  on  land  and  sea  are  artistically 
dealt  with.  All  the  scenes  were  taken 
by  permission  of  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Thus 
an  enchanting  and  tropical  background 
was  i)rovided.  Many  of  the  scenes  are 
strikingly  beautiful,  notably  those  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  elves,  with  the 
towering  waterfall.  The  sea,  sun-kissed, 
moon-lit,  calm  or  angry,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  production. 

The  Orient,  a  gold  mine  to  writers  of 
plays  and  scenar\>s,  was  happily  chosen 
as  a  setting  for  Anitia's  chief  adven- 
tures. Familiar  sights  of  eastern  life, 
from  the  street  scenes  with  their  bustle, 
wandering  animals  and  seething  human- 
ity, to  the  muezzin  on  his  tower  calling 
the  faithful  to  prayer,  aie  vividly  por- 
trayed. To  many  the  intimate  views  of 
life  in  the  harem  with  houris,  eunuchs, 
slaves,  and  dallying  potentates  will  be 
reason  enough  for  a  visit  to  the  picture. 
Those  who  enjoy  the  spectacular  will 


course,  his  safety  is  nothing  to  the  to. 
tures  of  not  seeing  her.  So  the  vouii^ 
man  returns  to  the  castle  and  danger, 
falls  momenUrlly  into  the  clutches  of 
the  King's  men,  only  to  he  released 
when  news  of  a' general  pardon  is  has- 
tily conveyed  to  Col.  Lester. 

The  three  acts  at  the  Sign  of  the' 
Black  Bull,  the  interior  of  the  castle 
and  the  castle  gardens,  are  picturesque- 
ly staged.     The  opening  choms  "l">ee 
trade  and  misty  morn"  was  auspicious.  | 
There  was  a  rousing  finale  "Stars  and  | 
Rosebuds,"   "Eileen,   Alanna  .\stliore;" 
"ileverifes,"   "Life's  a  Game  at  Best" 
were  among  the  charming  songs  of  the 
second  act. 

The  opening  of  the  third  act  was  at- 
tractively national  In  character  with 
the  piper  and  his  bagpipes  and  the 
peasantrj-  enjoying  a  jig.  The  last  two 
numbers  "The  Irish  Have  a  Great  Day 
Tonight"  and  "When  Ireland  Stands 
Among  the  Xalions  of  the  World"  were 
of  a  stirring  and  patriotic  nature. 

The  cast  is   in   every   respect  com- 
yl-iut.     Mr.  Vernon  Stiles,  who  ^.akes 
•ll,e  part  of  Barry  O'Day.  is  an  experi- 
enced singer  with  an  agreeable'  tenor 
voice.    He  first  appeared  with  the  Bos- 
tonians  and  has  since  sung  in  opera  ' 
houses  of  Europe  and   America.  His 
personality  is  pleasing,  and  he  has  the  I 
manliness  required  for  the  role.  } 
Miss  Roller  as^Lady  Maude  sang  ef- ' 
fectlvely   and    acted    with  distinction. 
Miss  Breen  was  a  conventional  ingenue. 
Miss  Allen  as  Rosie  was  sweet  voiced 
and  amusing  in  soubrette  manner.  Mr. 
Welsh    as    Dinny    displayed     a     ricli  | 
brogue  to  advantage.     Mr.  Martindel's 
Col..  Lester  was  soldierly.     Minor  roles 
were  excellently  taken,  and  the  chorus 
was  well  trained,  proficient  and  spon-  | 
taneou.s.  I 

Mr.  Herbert  condiicted  an  augmented 
orchestra  which  under  his  skilled  dl 
rection 


did  full  justice  to  his  score, 
be  generously  rewarded  and  not  alone  ;  ^JI^^^t  enTne '''a«L 'Ihe^f^  throughout 
by  the  sight  of  Anitia's  army  riding  U,^;,.rchLer;  ^n^  ^«n/ %  ^"^""^ 
through    mountain    fastnesses    to    its   l^l^,  ^"^^^0 


doom,  by  the  sight  of  masses  struggling 
In  primitive  warfare,  by  the  Sultan  s 
people  in  revolution,  by  the  floods  of 
molten  lava  rained  on  the  iniquitous 
city. 

And  dominating  every  incident  is  the 
charming  personality  of  Miss  Keller- 
mann, "divinely  tall  and  most  divinely 
I  fair."  She  has  long  been  famous  as  an 
j  expert  swimmer.  In  this  production,  she 
I  also  appears  as  a  graceful  dancer  "and 
:  an  accomplished  mistress  in  the  art  of 
;  pantomime.  In  filmy  and  revealing 
■  draperies  she  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Her  endurance  when  dashed  repeatedly 
I  against  cruel  rocks  or,  tied  hand  and 
foot,  battling  with  stormy  seas  is  truly 
'  remarkable. 

The  picture  is  otherwise  well  cast. 
Little  Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  charm 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  childhood 
i;x  .  "  :;t  descriptive  music  has  been 
v  Robert  Hood  Bowers. 


in  responding. 


SHUBERT  THE  ATRB>— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Victor  Herbert's 
romantic  comic  opera  In  three  acts 
"Hearts  of  Erin."  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Henry  Blossom. 

Captain  Barry  O'Day  Vernon  StUes 

Sir  "Keggle"  Stribling  Algernon  Greig 

ninny  Poyle  Scott  Welsh 

Ijiiity  Hackett  Harry  Crosby 

"Humpy"  Grogan  John  B.  Cooke 

Shann  Dhii  Krcek  Evans 

Mickey  O'Brien  Joseph  Dillon 

Colonel  Lester  Edward  .Martlnrtel 

niddv  Flrnn...'.  -losle  Claflin 

IloBle  Fl.vnn  '^I'^^^^-^V,*" 

Udy  Maude  Estabrookc  Olga  Boiler 

iTileen  Mulvaney  Grace  Breen 

IMario   Paulette  Antome 

isfyles  Tliomas  Mann 

ivter.  the  Piper  Francis  X.  Ilennessy 

"Hearts  of  Erin"  was  given  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  in  Cleveland,  Jan.  1,  191T.  It 
richly  deserves  the  .success  it  has  won 
in  the  cities  where  it  has  already  been 
heard.  In  fact  the  music  is  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  Mr.  Herbert's  long 
and   distinguished  career. 

This  music  reflects  many  of  the  lovable 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  character,  its 
lieartiness.  gaiety,  humof,  sentiment. 
Whether  traditional  or  modem  in  char- 
acter, the  music  is  melodious,  expres- 
sive, dramatic.  Mr.  Herbert  has  a  genius 
for  melody  given  to  few.  He  is  equally 
fortunate  in  the  expression  of  moods 
of  sentiment  or  jollity,  and  whether  his 
theme  bo  romance  or  patiioli.sni  his 
music  lia-  flvirM'-'or.  distin'-ti!->i.  A 
well-f  d  in 


com- 
—  reminded 
the,  audience  that  though  born  in  Dub- 
lin he  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  .Vmerica  and  might  therefore 
be  called  a  good  .\meric.'in.  He  said 
that  it  had  been  a  dream  of  his  to  write 

an  Irish  opera  and  thanked  all  con- 
cerned In  the  realization  of  his  hopes. 

Mr.  Herbert's  striki'ng  and  beautiful! 
music  is  not  easily  forgotten.  It  invites 
a  second,  even  a  third  heLuliig.  , 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  1 

CASTLE"  SQl'ARK  THEATRE:' 
"Come  Back  to  Erin."'  comedy-drama 
In  four  acts.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  played 
here  at  various  times  in  successful 
musical  comedies.  This  time  he  is  seen 
In.  the  role  of  a  rollicking  youn«  Irish- 
man In  *a  play  written  especially  for 
him. 

He  has  aji  advantage  over  pre- 
decessors owing  to  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing an  Irishman,  hailing  from  Drum- 
shanbo.  County  Leitrim.  in  Connaught. 

"Come  Back  to  Erin"  is  a  story  of 
tear.s,  smiles  and  suspense.  The  pro- 
duction is  novel  and  convincing..  The 
supporting  company  is  capable.  Miss 
Phyllis  Grey,  the  heroine  deserves  es- 
pecial mention. 

Next  -week,  "Little  Women"  will  be 
given  at  the  Castle  Square  for  a  lim- 
ited engagement.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  here  at  popular  prices.  The  cast 
will  Include  Miss  Henrietta  McDannel. 


AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 


Melville  Ellis  and  Irene  Bordonl,  the 
girl  with  the  big  eyes,  and  "RubeviUe," 
a  rural  musical  melange,  featuring 
Felix  Rush  and  Jere  Delaney,  share 
honors  on  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Marie  Nordstrom, 
who  was  to  have  appeared,  has  been 
forced  to  cancel  her  engagement  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  and  her  place  has, 
been  filled  by  Lloyd  and  Britt,  two 
clever  singers  and  conversational  laugh  1 
getters.  The  other  big  act  on  the  bill 
is  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  in  the  patriotic 
photoplay,  "Patria." 

Melville  Ellis  at  the  piano  and  Irene 
Bordoni  in  her  songs,  rendered  in  a 
charming  French  accent,  return  to  Bos- 
ton for  another  triumph.  At  yesterday's 
performances  thpv  scored  a  distinct  i 
success.  Miss  Bordonl'a  growns  were 
gorgeous  and  the  stage  picture  was! 
rfstful  and  cxriDisiif. 


in    ■■ij''  1      ,     ..  •      • 'Olaney  have, 

in  UubovU.c.  a  perfect  setting  for 
their  nonsense.  Their  band  Is  not  of 
the  slap-stick  variety,  but  gives  forth 
melody  that  is  surprising,    gddfe  clr^ 

■  "The"'nT"-''  ^"  *^^"rd  farce. 

;    The  Office    Uo.v."     There  Is  a  laugh 
in   every   line.    Eddie   Carr   having   a  ■ 

a:''a'?..''b"'  his  abriftietl 

as  a  l.iugh  pioducer. 

Mrs.    Vernon   Castle,   in   "Patria  "  a 

Photo-play  full  of  stirring  sceneT  that  i 

act?r'"c''°""'  '"T^  ■  '^'bright  m  a  char- 
another  who  ves- I 
-^  fL'''!'^  *"        "  triumph.  Others 
on  the   bill   arc    Frank   and   Tobie  in 

A°rrfa  H.'tb'""""^^  '"'■'^P''  ^I<=Shane  atlS 
Hon',..  •   """K^"  '^"^  dancers; 

.  Hon^ta    and    Lew    Hearn,    in    bits  of 
I  v..udevillo,  and  .)oe  Fanton  and  com  ■ 
I  Pan>   in  a  "garden  of  surprises."  con-  ' 
-  MM  I,'  of  l,;,i,-r.-,lsing  athletic  stunts.  I 


^   /  7     /  f/y 


Joe  SIdebottom's  Tooth. 

,  As  the  World  \Vag.-<: 
..,    Two  things  I've  no  use  for.    One's  a 

■  mean  man.  Tho  other'.i  a  tooth  with  a 
•  '  hole  in  it.  And  speaking  of  either 
!  :  brings  to  mind  Joe  Sldebottom  and  the 

I  old  whujnpus  of  a  toothache  he  had  on 
'   I  the  Freedom,  brig,  frcni  New  Orleans 
to  Boston  with  molasses  and  cotton.  In 
'  Jhe  winter  of  '1^,  and  a  spanking  good 
;  passage  she  made  of  it.    And  it  also 
i  brings  to  mind  that  Sidebottoiii's  funeral 
i  was  the  only  one  I  ever  laughed  at.  I 
liked  to  have  laughed  my.selt  sick.  So 
did  Sam  Agnew.    He  carried  the  head  , 
end-  of  the   tailor's   dummy  when   we  I 
,  burked  It. 

This  here  Sidebottom  was  the  original 
mean  man.    Not  mean  in  an  out-and- 
:  out  way.  but  underhand  and  sly.  He 
i  was  one  of  them  as  comes  ashore  and 
'  finds  out  that  he's  left  his  purse  locked 
!  up  in  his  chest.    In   barrooms  he  al- 
;  ways  stood  nishest  the  door,  so's  he 
j  could  pretend  to  see  a  friend  pass  when 
.    it  came  his  turn  to  pay  the  shot.  Bm 
for  all  his  mean  ways  he  was  a  hand- 
'  some  man.    I've  seen  my  share  of  men, 
'I  white,  black,  brown  and  coffee-colored 
'  -not  to  mention  a  Russian,  who  was  a 
I  polka-dot  blue  on  account  of  a  gunpow- 

■  der  explosion— and  I've  never  seen  a 
'handsomer  than  Sidebottom.  In  these 
!  days  he'd  likely  be  a  movie  actor— bis 

eyes  he  had  and  a  profile  like  a  rix  dol- 
lar. And  vain.  In  port  he  was  to  Portu- 
gee  John,  the  barber,  every  day,  having 
his  wool  frizzled  and  his  mug  steamed. 
What  money  he  did  part  with  was  spent 
on  macassar  and  other  stinking  stuff. 
I've  known  him  to  shave  with  cold  salt 
•.vater  on  Saturday  rather  than  wait  for 
soft  water  and  Sunday.  To  see  him  on 
the  watch  below,  prinking  and  making 
monkey  faces  at  himself  In  a  bit  of  look- 
ing-glass, was  fair  sickening. 

A  great  hand  for  the  women  he  was. 
as  might  be  expected,  but  finally  he 
got  engaged,  and  we  was  all  sorry  for 
the  girl.  She  was  a  n6at  little  piece, 
dead  gone  on  Joe's  handsome  face,  not 
knowing  that  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does,  as  the  feller  says.  She  started  to 
reform  him.  She  made  him  stop  drink- 
ing, thereby  doing  herself  a  good  turn 
all  unbeknownst.  If  Sidebottom  had 
cadged  drinks  like  he  usually  did  he'd 
never  had  a  toothache  and  she'd  have 
married  him  and  been  sorry  ever  after. 

By  the  time  we  reached  up  to  Orleans 
on  that  last  voyage,  Sidebottom  was 
fair  slavering  at  the  jaws  for  red  liquor. 
But  he'd  made  his  b^-ag,  and  he  was 
just  mean  enough  to  stick  by  it.  He 
stood  it  one  day,  we  inviting  him  polite 
to  step  along  and  moisten,  and  kno^w- 
ing  he  wouldn't.  Then  he  sneaks  out 
and  comes  back  with  a  big  wooden  pall 
full  of  candy.  He  figured  that  every 
time  he  thought  of  a  drink  he'd  eat 
some  candy  and  take  his  mind  oft  of  it. 
,4nd  It  was  cheaper,  too,  he  says.  In 
his  mean  way.  We  see  to  it  that  he 
was  reminded  pretty  often.-  and  come 
Ihe  time  we  shipped  the  last  cask  of 
molasses  he  was  scraping  ^the  bottom 
of  the  pail. 

Sidebottom  downed  the  last  piece  of 
the  bucket  as  we  swung  out  In  tow  of  a 
tug.  Shaped  like  a  dog  it  was— the  can- 
'  dy,  not  the  tug— and  though  he  was  slclt 
^  nigh  to  death  of  candy  by  this  time,  he 
i  ct  it.    "No  use  wasting  It."  he  says,  and 
's]  pops  it  In  and  crunches  hard.    Then  he 
•*  rolls  hi.s  tongue  around,  puzzled  like. 
[  "It's  gone,"  he  says.   Then  he  .lumps  a 
yard  high  nnd  comes  down  with  both 
1  inds  clapped  lo  his  jaw.     "The  dam 
thing  bit  me-;  -  he  yells  and  begins  to 
iicariT  on  i<f  \ond  all  reason.  / 
\\    '    =ir,  four  of  us  got  Mm  1^  '  -v 


\  ,  I  1-ashing  a',1  the  '  > 
s  him  in  las  bunk.  The  old  man  pries 
pn  Joe's  mouth  and  takes  a  sounding, 
cied  bari-acud!"  he  says.  '"The  man 
half  walrus!  Look  at  that  there 
oth."  And  we  looked  and  it  was  the 
ggest  tooth  I  ever  .saw  and  the  rest 
I  agreed.  It  near  filled  one  side  of  his 
outh  and  in  the  middle  it  was  a 
le  as  big  as  the  end  of  my  thumb. 
'We'll  jettison  her,"    savs   the  Old 


Ian  confident,  and  has  a  go  at  it  with 
p^r  of  wire  pUers.  He  sweats  and 
jg3  and  hauls  and  Joe  liollers  bloody 
lurder,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried 
a  pull  up  the  capstan  with  his  bare 
ands.  We  all  tries  it.  but  no  progress, 
•hat  tooth  must  have  been  hitched  right 
3  Sidebottom's  .spinal  coUim. 
Well  sir.  not  to  tack  and  .1ibe  overly, 
efore  we  raised  Minot's  we  done  every- 
ulng  humanly  possible  to  prize  Joe 
lose  from  his  tooth.  Chips  broke  his 
est  chlsle  on  it.  The  mate  wanted  to 
amp  her  full  of  powder  and  bla-st,  but; 
oe  drew  the  line  on  that.  The  cook 
lapped  a  mustard  plaster  0:1  her.  pow- 
rful  strong,  without  doing  nothing  but 
iking  half  the  skin  off  of  Joe's  cheek, 
wnd  he  wasn't  Handsome  Joe  by  this 
Ime.  He  looked  like  a  half-and-half 
Icture  of  Before-and-After,  one  side  of 
im  being  swelled  enormous.  And  howl 
-Lord  love  you,  there  was  no  sleeping 
board  at  all. 
We  towed  In.  Sidebottom  moaning  in 
is  bunk  and  wondering  how  in  Tophet 
le  was  going  to  face  his  srirl  with  a 
Igurehead  like  that,  and. nobody  but  him 
aring  whether  he  ever  faced  her  or  not. 
'assing  Governor's  island.  Sam  Agnew 
omes  tearing  below  with  a  Chips's  bigr- 
;est  auger.  He  ma.kt-s  for  Joe  and  say.«. 
'I'll  fix  her."  and  Joe  gives  a  shriek  and 
alnts  away,  liini  being  sensitive  by  this 
ime.  But  we  brings  him  to  and  Sam 
X  plains. 

.rust  a  hole  through  into  the  chain 
ker."  he  says,  "and  a  line  around  the 
isk  with  totlier  e/id  tight  to  the  chain. 
\"hen  the  mudhook  goes  over — good-by 
uslc  And  it  won't  1  ost  you  a  cent."  ho 
is      Sidetottom  looks  doubtful.  'Jhat 
ties  it.  _  , 

So  we  reeves  a  bit  of  sennit  around 
lie  tusk  and  passes  it  through  into  the 
■hain  locker.     Sidebottom  braces  hlm- 
f.   Sam  .sings  out  and  they  cuts  loose 
th  the  anchor.     There  was  a  crash 
d  Sidebottom  dives  forward  and  bat- 
rs  in  the  wall  with  his  head.   Then  he 
=  s  nulet.    Sam  puils  him  back  by  the 
els  and  by  the  glory  of  Greece  his 
ad;  was  gone!  Gone  clean  off  from  his 
iiouiders  and  what's  more  we  never 
!HW  it  afterward.   I  tell  you,  that  tooth 
nas  a  regular  he-tooth. 

Well,  sir.  there  was  an  awful  fuss  over 
it.   Maybe  you  remember  reading  about 
it  at  the  time.    The  corner  or  some  such 
lania  shark  sat  on  poor  Joe  and  decided 
it  was  a  visitation.    But  what  puzzled 
us  most  was  how  to  fix  Joe  for  the  fu- 
neral.   That  was  a  facer.    You  can't 
liav«  a  proper  corpse  without  a  head  to 
!t.  and  having  got  Joe  into  this  scrape 
n  you  might  say,  we  felt  duty  bound  to 
e  him  through.   A  shipmate's  a  ship- 
ate,  after  all. 

That  night  Sam  and  me  was  coming 
Hanover  street,,  still  wondering  and 
irping  in  here  and  there  for  inspira-  ^ 
I     We  came  out  of  the  last'  place,  j 
1   .S.am   wipes   his  mouth   mournful,  j 
en  ho  stares  and  breaks  out  into  a  1 
lid  sweat  and  grabs  my  arm.  , 
"John,"  he  says,  "I'm  seeing  things.  I  ' 
>ee  Sidebottom  v.aiting  for  us,"  he  says, 
"in  long  togs  and  with  chain  about  his  ; 
neck." 

He  points,  and  I  looks,  and  for  a  min-  : 
ute  I  .sees  things,  too.  Then  I  sees  that 
it's  a  tailor's  dummy,  set  afore  a  shop 
with  a  $7  suit  and  a  chain  to  keep  it  ' 
from  being  stole.  But  the  head  on  it  | 
was  Sidebottom  to  the  life,  big  eyes  and  | 
all.  And  the  more  we  looked  the  more  j 
it  looked  like  him.  | 

"John,"  says  Sam,  real  solemn,  "we've 
got  to  have  It.  We  owe  It  to  Joe.  And 
I'm  cleaned  and  so  are  you.  And  there's 
that  chain."  I 

"Maybe  Sclssors-and-Thread  takes  It 
in  at  night,"  I  says,  and  we  sits  down 
to  wait.  .And  about  eight  bells  the  tailor 
comes  out  and  unlocks  the  dummy  to 
take  him  in.  Only  he  doesn't,  cause 
Sam  taps  him  one  on  the  conk  and  we 
nips  off  with  it  and  precious  heavy  It 
was. 

Wc  sawed  the  head  off  of  it  and  got  .1- 
sign  painter  over  in  Kast  Boston  to 
paint  the  eyes  shut.  When  we  stuck  It 
whore  Joe's  head  ought  to  have  been  it 
•vas  a  wonderful  likeness.  .So  we  called 
it  a  night  and  turned  In. 

But  where  we  both  laughed  was  where 
Sid'botloni's  girl  yipp.":  "OIi.  don't  he 
look  natural!"  JOHN  COFFIN. 

Holystone  Farm.  Holllston. 

MISS  DAI  BUIL 

I  Miss  Dai  Buell,  pianist,  gave  a  rs'cital 
i.st  evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
•am  was  as  follows :  Rameau.  Gavotte 
ariee  ;  Gluck-.Sgambati,  .Melodic  :  Schu- 
nann,  Fantasie.  Op.  17  ;  Chopin.  Scherzo.' 
n  minor.  Berceuse,  Etude  in  F  major; 
tojowskl.  Theme  Cracovicn  Varieo; 
.s-chafkowsky.  Humoreaque ;  Paderewski! 

(ntermezzo  Pol&csoo ;  Schutz-Evler,  "By 
he  Beautiful  Blue  Danube." 


;>li3B  Buell  playe  '■wJln  Uio  aran-* 
that  might  better  become  a  seasoned  ; 
artlBt.    In  her  case  there  Is,  unfortu-  - 
nately.  little  rea«on  for  a  display  of  un- 
limited self-oonfldence.     In  Oi-^se  aay» 
technic  is  expected  of  every  concert- 
giver.    Miss  Buell's  achievements  In  thl» 
dlrecUon  are  mediocre.     Her  touch  Is 
uneven.    Her  chords  sometimes  have  a 
certain  sonority.     On  the  other  hand, 
she  Is  inclined  to  poke  rather  than  sins 
melodies.    At  her  recital  last  season  she 
played  with  greater  bHUiance  in  rapid 
passages.     Her  runs  were  then  clear 
acc-uiute.   smooth.     Last   ■^^ctimg  thcj 
'  were  slovenly.    She  showed  little  fvb  h  Y 
In  the  emoUonal  coloring  of  '•""f'^ J'^*' ? 
were  few  nuances  between  ptano  and 

^°Her  perfoi-mance  of  Rameau's  Gavotte 
.      .   n,i    tn  Sff.ambatl  9 


Her  penoi-mance  01  iwx.«x..---  -  ,  ,, 
:  was  curiously  mannered,  "t"  ;Ssaml  ati  9 
arrangement  of  Gluck's  ^l';'":;"-'  j^;;^;^ 
was   restlessness   where   ^heie  shouid 
have   been    repose.     The   plamst  waa 
rhythmically  unsteady.    There  ^.as  a 
tendency  to  distort  phrases,  to  empha- 
1  sl.e  the  wrong  notes.    The  ""Sht 
be  said  of  Miss  Buell's  performance  of 
Schumann's   Fantasie.  and  in  tliis  Her 
!  technical  weaknesses  were  aPP-'-e^t- 
li    Last  evening  Miss  Buell  displayed  Ut- 
tie  originality  as  an  interpreter  nor  dl^ 
i  her  performance  in  this  respect  mvite 
■.erious    consideration.    There    was  a 
small  and  friendly  audience. 

At  Stelnert  Hall  Miss  Persls  A.  Co.x, 
pianist,  and  Miss  Julia  Pi'-ifJ"''- 
■  !,t,  plaved  sonatas  by  Beethoven  and 
Dohnany   and   a  sonatine    by  Dvorak 
j,  Their  performance  pleased  an  audience 
li  of  fair  size. 

VIOLINIST  A>}D  PIANIST 
GIVE  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

Miss  Irma  Seydel  and  Mme,  Stur- 
kow-Ryder  Play  In  Jordan  Hall. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Irma  Seydel,  violinist,  and  Mme, 
Theodora  Sturkow-Rydef .  pianist,  gave 
>  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  ] 
Hall.     The   program    was  as  follows 
Paderewski,  sonata,  A  minor,  for  violin 
and    piano;    violin    pieces,  Schubert- 
Wilhemj,    Ave    Maria;    Rissland.    La  ] 
Danseuse;  Debussy,  Beau  Soir;  David, 
The   Fountain.     Piano  suite,   d" Albert. 
Sturkow-Ryder,   Rhapsodie   Russe;  for 
violin,  Sarasate,  Gypsy  Airs  for  violin.^ 
Piano   pieces:     Glinka-Balaklreft,  The' 
Lark;   Khene-Baton,  Sur  la  greve  de- 
.serte,  Fiieuses  de  Caranlec;  Saint-Saens, 
Etude  En  forme  de  Valse.    Miss  Ethel 
Harding  was  the  accompanist. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  revive  Pader- 
ewski's  violin  sonata?    It  was  played 
here  by  Messrs.  Adamowskl  and  Foote 
in   1S31  and   five   years   later   by  Mr. 
Kneisel   and    Mme.  'Szumowska.  The 
sonata  cannot  be  ranked  among  Pader- 
ewski's  more  important  works,  although 
it  may  be  grateful  to  a  pianist— at  the 
expense  of  the  violinjst.    The  thematic 
material   is  not   significant,  with  per- 
haps, the  exception  of  the  chief  motive 
in  the  first  movement.    The  music  for 
the  most  part  Is  dry  and  diffuse.  Prob- 
ably Miss  Seydel  joined  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Mme.  Ryder's  Russian  Khap- 1 
sodie  out  of  courtesie  to  her  colleague.  I 
The  Rhapsodie  itself  could  not  have  ap-  | 
pealed  to  her,'  except  to  her  good  nature,  j 
Miss  Seydel  won  attention  when  she  ] 
was  a  little  girl  by  her  technical  facility.  | 
She  Is  still  young,  but  she  has  reached  : 
an  age  when  she  demaixds  respectful 
consideration   as   an   interpreter.  Her 
tone  Is  full,  rich  and  pure;  her  phrasing 
is  musical;  she  is  emotional,  not  senti- 
mental, and  In  fiery  passages  she  does 
not  tear  passion  to  tatters..  As  in  the 
case  with  Miss   Harrison,   the  violon- 
cellist, she  ia  content  to  be  womanly. 
She  does  not  attempt  to  be  more  mascu- 
line in  her  playing  than  the  male;  but 
she  has  plenty  of  strength  and  power.  , 
Her  modest  and  winning  bearing  on  the  | 
I  stage  adds  to  the  pleasure  given  by  her  ' 
performance.     T'ssterday   her  art  .was 
displayed  even  In  the  salon  pieces  of  the 
higher  order,   as  In   the   piquant   and ; 
graceful   little   piece   by   Mr.  Rissland 
and  in  David's  "Fountain."  as  well  as  in 
the   sonata  and   the   arrangement  of 
Schubert's  air. 

Mme.  Ryder  played  in  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial manner,  reminding  one  of  the 
interpretation  of  Hamlet  by  the  actor  In 
•'Great  Expectations,"  "Masslva  and 
Concrete." 


scnr;   'ii  '  -L  ui'-  (■•jnclii  ■  '   '  m-  < ):-.  1- 

peo  mountain  di.<trict  as  he  .«n-^'  them 
while  perambulating  over  J.ho  mountain 
lops.    In  his  advanced  stage  of  deln  - 
ium  he  saw  "wild  men"  and  "extinct 
craters";    in   fact,   he   seems  "cral^r" 
orazv,   and  must  certainly  have  copi-  | 
oiislv  overcharged  his  capacity  with  a  | 
compourifl    more    confusing   t^han    cold  I 
water,  -..s  the  oldest  inhabitant   never  , 
heard  of  anything  like  the  conditions 
he  describes.  I. 

Better  get  aboard  the  water  wagon 
If  vou  must  come  again.  Daniel  (we  can  1 
bo"happv  without  you),  as  your  next  .1' 
tack  will  probably  bring  to  your  vish  1 
snakes  and  mad  dogs.    I  would  adv.- 
you   to   confine  your  research   to  iii 
iimit  of  the  backyard,  as  we  are  abr-i 
to  let  loo.=e  a.  specimen  of  the  ni;ni 
eating  variety  and  must  be  careful  <■)  ^ 
his  diet  until  he  is  acclimated. 

MOUNTATNEKi: 
Ossipee  Valley.  N.  11..  JartT  12. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Letters. ha\e  been  written  to  the  Her- 
ald about  the  Ossipee  mountain  district 
and  the  Inhabitants  therein.    It  should, 
be  remeinbeied  that  earlier  correspond- 
ents did  not  make  a  wholesale  attack 
on  the  people  of  the  Ossipees:  They  in- 
quired about  the  dwellers  In  the  crater  . 
region  and  commented  about  them.  We ! 
publish  today  two  letters;  One  of  the 
"you're  another"  order;  the  other  touV- 
tcous  and  reasonable. 

The  Ossipees. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  S  on^  Daniel 
fiooiie  of  Cambridge,  Ma.«s.,  gives  a  de. 


A  Clergyman's  Plea. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  la  with  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
apprehension  that  I  have  been  reading, 
over  and  over  again,  in  your  Issue  of 
Jan.  8.  in  the  column  headed  As  the , 
World  Wags,  the  three  communications 
on  "The  Ossipees."  written  respectively 
by  Titus.  Daniel  Boone  and  H.  T.  B. 
Thinking  it  all  over,   I  keep  repeating 
the  question-cul  bono?    To  what  good 
purpose  is  this?  If  the  world  only  wags 
to  keep  time   with  loose  tongues  and 
thoughtless   pens,   we  shall  never  get 
beneath  the  surface,  or  remedy  one  iota 
the  cairses  and  effects  of  the  worlds, 
woes.    Have  not  the  vices  of  the  Ossi- 
pees been  threshed  out  times  galore? 
Some  of  the  methods  of  threshing  them 
out  have  done  more  harm  than  good, 
rour  three  correspondents  are  treading 
the  same  wrong  path.   They  enrage  but 
do  not  reform.   They  present  a  mighty 
contrast  to  those  splendid  sojourners  in 
our   midst,    such    as   Whittler.  Fram 
Bolles,  and  Lucy  Laroom.    They  paved 
the  way  for  blessings. 

I  am  afraid  your  writers  will  brln» 
no  boon  to  us.   The  natives  of  the  Ossi- 
pees and  Tamworth  are  not  the  only 
ones    responsible   for   the  degradation 
that  brought  ruin  to  the  morals  and  1 
anon  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country  j 
of  majesty  and  beauty    A  lower  type  of  , 
summer   visitors   brought   much  moral 
gangrene  to  these  hiUs    Then  why  ex- 
aggerate the  criminality  of  the  region? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  minimize  or 
excuse  the  sins  of  the  sexes  which  have 
brought  degradation  to  the  race.  But 
beware  of  the  progress  of  this  type  of 
sin  or  crimes,  which  is  not  conflned  to 
the  passes   of   the   mountains,   but  is 
country-wide.    If  we  can  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  and  b.  warning,  then  wav- 
ing our  rags  in  the  faces  of  your  readers 
mav  do  good.  , 

Your  correspondent.  Daniel  Boone,  Is 
evidentlv  not  accustomed  to  hiking  on  I 
tlie  country  side,  or  familiar  with  the 
music  of  the  hills,  or  the  sparkling  glory 
of   the   springs.     Otherwise   he  would 
never  thirst  for  want  of  a  drink  from 
the  goblet  of  his  clean  hands,  or  for 
Utheness  to  bend  down  and  drmk  like 
our  cousins  the  humbler  animals.  May 
we  not  entertain  a  hope  that  the  vast 
circle  of  your  intelligent  readers  will 
look  at 'us  from  another  and  a  more, 
charitable  angle?    There  is  an  increas- , 
^ng  number  of  us,  natives  and  imported, 
breeds,  who  are  studying  our  local  prob- 1 
lem=    with  eyes  wide  open,  and  hearts] 
'  earning  for  knowledge  and  for  grace  to 
if  oui  duty  here,  to  stem  the  tl<!e  of 
"  il    to  build  up  the  waste  places  so  | 
f'lU'of  natural  beauty  and  promise,  and  , 
ve  have  a  vision  that  the  time  is  com- 
liv  when,  even  on  the  human  side,  this 
dp'ert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  thel 
rn^e     There  is  actually  an  Increase  of 
social    work    being    done,    the  public 
.chool   teachers   are    taking   up  their 
Share  with  love  and  '"telligence  The 
people  are  growing  accustomed  to  at- 
tend what  religious  services  are  brought 
to  them    The  finer  class  of  summer  res- 
dents  are  taking  a  living  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  region,   and  the 
counsels  of  despair  have  no  reason  to 
prevail     indeed;  If  you  will  look  into 
fhe    matter,    you   will    find   that  the 
deeper   crimes    of    murder    and  arson 
^ust  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  undes.ra- 
blefwho  have  come  to  us  from  the  out- 

^'lcI  me  add  that  the  mountain  district 
rf  OsMpee  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
I  depopulated.   In  my  last  tramp  through 

Thl  "impressive  region  I  found  that  most  ) 
I  nf  the  able-bodied  had  departed  where  | 
•hev  can  find  work  among  the  lumber] 
!".mps.   Many     of    the    shacks  were 
i.oarded  up  and  padlocked  on  the  out- 
(de    There  were  some  aged  folk  and 
feeble  minded  to  be  seen  there.  Is  there 
,,\t   something   more    practical    to  be 
..one  than  flinging  gibes  at  them?  Can- 
i  ,i.-,v  the  state-put  forth  her  strong  hand^ 
to    help   these   people   as   her  wards 
Would  It  not  be  an  act  of  far-seeing 
I  wisdom  to  make  a  park  reservation  ot 
1  ,lie^e  healthful  and  beautiful  wastes  and 
I  bv   improving  the  existing  roads  and 
add  ng  new.  open  up  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  race,  reacting 
from  the  servitude  of  city  life,  to  come 
In  with  their  superior  Intelligence  and 
loeallty.  to  find  a  freedom  they  never 
knew  before?    Anyhow  do  not  give  ua 
curses,  but  your  sympathy,  your  love, 
and  your  practical  co-operation. 

FRED  C.  CGRTER, 
!  Minister  In  charge  of  the  Misslonan' 
I  '  District  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
'     Sanbornvllle.  N.  H..  Jan.  12. 


EVAN  WILLIAMS  SINGS  1 
BEFORE  LARGE  AUDIENCE  j 

Tenor  Pleases,  as  Always,  Despite  ^ 
a  Cold.  I 

Kvan  Williams,  tenor,  gave  a  song 
ilal   at  Jordan   Hall   last  eveniitg. 
ri'y  M.  Gilbert  was  the  accompanist,  j 
program  vvas  as  follows:  Prothero,  | 
li.  Love  but  a  Day";  Campbell-Tip-, 
I     :i,  "A  Spirit  Flower";  old  Scotch  air.' 
I  I  -eh  Lomond;  old  Welsh  air,  Mentral 
.  en ;  Jacobs-Bond. "Just  a  Wearyln'  for  [ 
!:"  Bishop.  "My  Pretty  Jane;"  Del, 
"go,  "O  Dry  Those  Tears";  Knapp.  i 
M;ien  the  Gates  of  the  Temple";  two 
itatives    and    arias    from  Handel's 
Messl.ah"    and    "Judas  Maccabeus"; 
1  -Metcair.    "Absent";   Neidlinger.  "Sweet 
.M!!:s    Mary";    d'Hardelot,  "Because"; 
\  Hend,  ".\  Perfect  Day";  Fearis.  "Beau- 
I  Liful  Isle  cf  Somewhere." 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  favorite  f<|r 
years.    The  hall  was  crowded.  Some 


s.-"!  on  the  stage;  others  .«^tood.  The 
I'ingei's  beautiful  voice  and  art  hjve 
won  him  both  fame  and  fortune.  He 
liuows  how  to  touch  the  heart  ot  an 
audience.  '  He  voices  the  elemental 
emotions,  love.  joy.  grief,  with  elo 
quence  and  sincerity.  He  can  be  hu- 
morous, fervent,  tender,  dram.atic.  None 
is  more  skilled  in  lyric  declamation. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Williams  was  evi- 
dently .'Struggling  with  a  cold.  There 
v.-as  a  prevailing  husViness.  Yet  he 
was  ifiaster  of  the  situation.  His  fln- 
l.=hcd  phrasing  and  delightful  clearness 
of  <diction  as  ever  excited  admiration. 
The  singer  at  once  worked  his  accus- 
tomed spell  upon  the  audience,  and 
fliere  w.-iR  hearty  applause  throuEjhout 


As  tlie  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  storv  of  Joe  Sidebottom's  tooth 
told  by  Mr.  John  Coffin  in  Uie  Herald 
of  last  Wednesday  reminds  us  of  a 
strange  event  in  the  professional  life  of 
Dr.  Tushmaker.  a  dentist  once  famous  in 
Boston.  If  John  Phoenix  is  a  trustworthy 
narrator.  We  mentioned  Phoenix  to  a 
Bostonian  not  long  ago  and  he  confessed 
he  had  never  heard  of  him.  Think  of  a 
man  who  lias  never  read  "Phoenixiana" 
and  "The  Squibob  Paper.<'  ;  v.  ho  does 
not  know  that  Capt.  G.  H.  Derby.  U.  S. 
.A.,  was  born  in  Dodham? 

Dr.  Tushmaker  was  not  bred  as  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  "but  he  possessed 
naturally  a  strong  mechanical  genius 
and  a  fine  appeifite."  He  invented  the 
method  of  plaelig  small  cog-wheels  in 
the  back  teeth  for  the  better  mastication 
of  food.  He  was  also  the  first  to  fill 
cavities  with  a  peculiar  putty  that 
caused  a  tooth  to  ache  so  that  it  had  to 
be  pulled,  therehy  giving  ^he  dentist  two 
fees  for  the  same  job. 

One  day  Mr.  Byles,  a  stout  old  fellow.  > 
came  Into  Dr.  "Tushmaker's  office  and 
showed  a  tooth  on  the  right  hand  side  ' 
as  big  as  a  small  Polyglot  Bible.'  For- | 
ceps  and  turn  screw  would  not  stir  it. 
"Go  away  from  here."  said  Tushmaker 
to  Mr.  Byles,  "and  return  in  a'  week, 
and  I'll  draw  that  tooth  for  you,  or 
know  the  reason  why."    In  three  days  ; 
Tushmaker  invented  a  pulling  instru- 
meat,  a  combination  of  the  lever,  pul-  ^ 
ley,    wheel    and    axle,    inclined    plane.  ; 
wedge  and  screw.    "The  castings  were  i 
made,  and  the  machine -put  up  in  the: 
office,  over  an  iron  chair  rendered  per-  , 
fectly   stationary   by   iron    rods   goinj;  | 
down  into  the  foundations  of  the  granite 
building."     Mr.    Byles    returned,    wa."  | 
clamped  into  the  iron  chair,  the  forceps 
attached  to   the   tooth,   and   tiien  Dr. 
Tuslunaker  took  hold  of  a  lever  four 
feet  in  length.    -A  slight  turn  and  Byle.'' 
croane^  and  lifted  his  right  leg.  Tush- 
maker-turned  the  lever  clear  round  and 
snapped    old    Byles's    head    clean  and 
clear   from   his   shoulders,    "leaving  a 
.space  of  four  inches  between  the  sev- 
ered parts."  The  post-mortem  examina- 
:,,  11  showed  that  the  roots  of  the  tooth 
■vent  down  the  right  side  and  turned  up 
n   t'.vo  prongs   under  the  sole  of  the 
right  foot.    As  the  roots  were  decayed, 
n  j'.iry  brought  in  a  verdict  of  justifia- 
bhi  homicide. 

Dr.  Tushmaker  was  shy  of  the*  In- 
strument for  some  time,  but  one  day 
he  tried  It  on  a  feeble  and  flaccid  old 
lady.    At  the  first  turn   he  drew  lie; 
.■skeleton  out.    He  took  her  home  In  n 
;jil!ow    case.     "She   lived   seven  years 
after    that,    and   they    called   her  tin 
India-Rubber  Woman."    She  had  sut- 
fered  terribly  with  the  rheumatism,  bui 
.after  this  occurrence  never  had  a  pain 
ir    her  bones.    The  dentist  kept  ther 
in  a  glass  case.    After  this,  the  machii 
V  -IS  sold  to  the  contractor  of  the  Bost.-  . 
I  I  '.istom  House.'  and  it  was  found  that  ■ 
I  rl.iii  of  three  years  of  age  could,  by 
J  =insle  turn  of  the  screw,  raise  a  stoiv 
i  welshing   twenty-three   tons.      Smal  '  i 
I  ones  were  made,  on  tho  same  pi  incipi' 
land  sold  to  the  keepers  of  liotels  am 
I  restaurants.    They  ,were.  used  for  bon 
I  ing  turkeys.  " 

[  Mr.  John  Phoenix  wrote  this  accoiiti 
I  .it  Benicia.  California,  June  10.  185.'.  i 
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•oric  Steps. 


his 


■  ••■'irk  hoUBP,  ! 

up  to  the 
by   th.»  Into 
snd   !•   ■  ' 
estate.  !' 
1'      >.;i.-.ro  of  . 

In  th.  1 
'  the  rebii 
•2d  oift.  thi 
.   .siiU  exiet.  mlKht  be 
•riidnal  position.  Thrre 
'  aftpr  .1  certain  "roui'' 
>vhen  a  .«torni  ha'l  oov- 
with  sipcf.  the  whole 
spen  to  desi.enJ 
'1  fiirbclon.s.  hy  a 
•  I)  to  step.  led  off 
y  a  taiiious  beauty  and  toast  of  the 
-ly.  THE  OLD  X'N. 

'■'^•^ton.  Jan.  15. 


the  .syni-i 
;        with  the! 
inooU  ui  the  poem  u.'^i'lf.  and' 
■  describing  Uie  unrs:=f  nlla.l  i5 
■.:i-'<:iactory.    Thp  nmst  poeliq 
-.   ■..,11  6;    ■       mu.-^lc  Is  the  final  lova 
•      t.  •  i'liistration  of  the  poenl 

md  fragmentary.  If 
poem"  were  a  lovo 
.       ..  .  1,0  no  contrasts.  The, 

ciioice  or  a  Subject,  therefore,  seenis  to| 
us  unfortunate.  ; 
There  n^e  undeniably  musical  thoughts! 


booKs,  Mlilch  wore  written  in  ponipo'J.^ 
Htyle,  bluffed  with  quotations  from  My 
lard  Cyron  and  olhfr  Knglisb  pot-t.'^ 
TTiere  are  the  invaluable  Baedekers  witi. 
Ktarrcfl  Inns  and  mention  of  cheaper 
ones  "recommended" ;  excellent  book.i 
of  their  kind;  but  instead  of  traveling 
with  them  It  Is  better  to  stay  In  Boston 
and  read  Ford's. 

■Vl'c  have  spoken  of  Richard  Ford's 
book  tieoai:;  -;  we  are  reminded  of  it  by 
readlHK  M;-  iV'rter  K.  Sargent's  "Hand- 
book of  'Nov/  Ei'irland."  We  may  never 


i '"i  nulla:' 
Know  a  t!-, 
-N'evertheU  > 
which  shows  ii 
on  Bach,  is  ir.p 
ment  for  whli- 


^  ^  thoro-j . 


ah 


md  there  are  Pagcs  of  felicitous  q.r-  l?utno-.  Vt.-we  have  passer] 

hfstral  expression.    The  thematic  ma- S  .u.  ...   v...  i. 

■1  is  too  often  cerebral  when  there 


Tt  i.s  Intr 


An  Island  or  Two. 
the  World  Wags: 

rostin?  to  no»o  that  If.  as  has 
■"     "d  .'States  ac- 
■s  the  island 
b!y  buy  with 
tiie  English  feminize  It 
and  in  the  West  Ind- 
y  called  "Statia"— from 
ce  the  first  salut*  ever 
d  .States  flap  was  fired 
>,.iv.  Johannes  de  Graaff. 
the  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
racao  are  included  not  only 
ringr  j?!ands  of  Buen  Aire 
but— far  to  the  north  aid 
■  near-purchases  from.  Den- 
dead  volcanoes  St.  Eiista- 
-;nba,  and  a  part  of  St.  Mar- 
•er  part  being  French. 
Jan.  14.  J.  C.  L.  C. 


12TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  12th  concert  of  the  Boston  Syra- 
;0ny  orchestra.  Dr.  Karl  Muck  con- 

';ctor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 

.  Symphony  Hall.  Mme 

"  o  slntrer.    The  program  was  as  f  ol-  \ 
Schubert.  Unfinished  Symphony 
B  minor;  Bach  Air,  "It  Is  Finished";  ' 
T.  "My  Heart  Ever  Faithful";  BaJ- 
.ittno.   Symphonic   Poem,    "The   Eve ' 

'  St.  Agnes"  (after  Keats);  Sidney 
imer,  three  songs:  "From  the  Brake 
9  Nightingale."  "Sing  to  Me,  Sing," 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt";  Wagner.  In- 
•ductlon  and  Bacchanale,  "Tann- 
euser." 

r)r  Muck  and  the  orchestra  gave  an 
■  rnonlj-  beautiful   performance  of 
■f  s  music.    For  once  the  second 
sung  by  the  violoncellos  in  the 
tirst  movement  was  rrot  sentimentalized. 
The  delicacy  of  the  treatn»ent  throiigh- 
■it  was  never  finical.    There  was 
er  abiding  sense  of  poesy.    Even  t 
ond  movement,  a  falling  off  in  i: 
■  on  frx)m  the  first,  for  once  . 
n  too  long  drawn  out,  and 
■  -ss  was-  not  cloying, 
.ur.  Ballantine's  symphonic  poem  was  i 
lyed  for  the  first  time.  Bom  at  Ober-  ! 


J  be.  if  not  pjjssion.  at  least  the 
jousno."?  of  Keats,  the  poet  that 
put  red  pepper  on  his  tongue  so  that| 
claret  might  seem  the  cooler  to  him,  for 
the  misguided  man  Insisted  that  claret' 
should  Be  cx)ld.    We  should  like  a  more 
rapturous,  a  more  ecstatic  note  in  the 
love  song,  or  even  a  touch  of  amorous, 
languor.    The  mtislc  Is  that  of  a  com- 
poser, musical  by  nature  and  of  a  fine  . 
taste,  who  has  studied  intelligently  and 
leu'rned  much,  but  does  not  yet  speak 
with  full  authority:  whose  thoughts  are 
as  yet  episodic,  whose  expression      not  i 
flowing  and   continuous.     His  melodic 
sense  Is  not  sufficiently  developed;  he 
is  reticent  w*en  he  should  speak  freely,  i 
as  Hazlitt  woujd  have  said,  -with  gusto.  \ 
The  Symphonic  iK)em  is  written  for  a 
large  orchestra,   which   includes  three 
kinds  of  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and 
t:im-tam.    Keats,  it  is  true,  speaks  of ; 
the  boisterous  clarion,  "the  kettle  drum, , 
and  far-heard  clarinet" — we  regret  toi 
say  that  he  spelled  clarlneV  with  an 
"o" — but  he  adds,  "though  but  in  dying 
tones."    We  do  not  associate  Porphyro 
and  Madeline  or  St,  Agnes's  Eve  -i^'ith 
pulsatile  instruments.    The  music  was  ' 
received  by  the  audience  with  marked  | 
favor. 

Mme.  Homer  sang  two  airs  by  Bach 
and    three    by    her    husband.    "It  isj 
finished"  from  Bach's  "Passion  mufic 
according  to  John"  is  not  well  suited  to 
concert  performance  and,  though  it  be 
rank  heresy  to  say  it,  is  a  perfun-^tory 
setting  of  music  to  the  words,  without 
T-f-Ugious    emotion,    quite    dull  Mr.?. 
Homer  sang  "My  Heart  E%'er  Faithful," 
with   the   fitting  Jubilant   note.  Bach 
cave  the  Indication  "Presto."    It  would 
I  be  Interesting  to  know  the  precise  sig- 
I  nificance  of  this  indication  in  his  time. 
I    The  piano  accompaniment  of  Sidney 
I  Homer's  song  was  orchastrated  hv  .Mr. 
I  Stock,  the  conductor    of    the  Chicago 
I  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  none  too  well.  - 

That  of  the  first  song  Is  particulat'y 
I  ineffective.  Of  the  three  soiig.'j  the 
Homer  was  I  second  has  the  most  character.  The' 
music  to  'iThe  Song  of  the  Shirt"  is 
singularly  Incongruous.  The  woman  of 
Hood's  poem  sang  "with  a  voice  ol 
dolorous  pitch."  Her  heart  was  sick, 
he,r  brain  benumbed,  her  hand  weary. 
The  composer  turns  her  into  a  dramatic 
singer;  the  song  into  a  cantata.  The 
only  music  for  the  poem  should  be  an; 
intense,  subdued,  monotonous  wail. ' 
That  would  not  do  for  concert  purposes, 
and  there  would  be  no  room  for  Mr. 
Stock's  orchestration,  some  of  it  mere 
olaT>-trap.  Mme.  Homer  sang  her  hus- 
band's song  dramatically  and  was  lotidly 
applauded. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  Fob.  2-3  will  include 
Mozart's  overture  to  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro";  Reger's  variations  on  a  theme 
by  Hiller,  and   Strauss's  "Don  Juan." 


lohn  McComiaok  ^will  sing  an  air  from 


amengst  tae  oreeks  Co.-  tiieir  greatest  wiee 
man.  because  he  had  Travelled  ttroush  man.r 


!.  O.;  reared  in  Springfield  of  this  com- 'i  «tTBiwe  Countreys,  and  obscrrcd  the  maci!': 
nwealth,  he  studied  music  at  Ha r- '  of  dlT*™  Nations,  having  Eeene.  as  it  was  i 
rd  t'rivo:-sity,  later  in  Berlin,  and  for  I  and  sung  of  him.  more  Cities  than  there  v 
Living  in  Boston.     Houses  m  Athen.s,  which  was  inoch    -  • 


thwugh  the  •village,  or  rather  by  it,  in 
a  railway  cac  ni.-iny  times— but  Mr.Sar-  ; 
gent  tells  us  of  the  vle.w  of  lake-like  (V-  j 
lilcs,  broad  and  fertile  meadows,  and  11  j 
Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  a  fort  was  j 
built  there  i£  IT'H;  that  in  1753  settler.s  , 
built  houses  tn  a  square  and  attempted 
vainly  to  hold  them  for  Englund.  Wv; 
hope  to  sec  Putney  before  w-;  die.  Tlio 
story  of  Brattlehoro,  on  the  saino  pag-" 
and  the  preceding  one,  is  good  readln.-. 
Hunt  the  artist  and  Hunt  the  afchlte' t 
were  born  there.    LarUIn  G.  Mead,  the-  , 
sculptor,  there  began  his  career.    Hi.  j 
brother  was  of  the  firm  McKim,  Mead  &  . 
White.    We  regret  to  say  there  is  r..j 
mentTon  of  Larkin  G.  Mead's  sUetchc  i 
of  the  fresbman.  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior,  or  of  the  Brattleboro  Eagle,  or 
of  the  Brattleboro  postage  .-^tanip  that 
■jrlngs  a  high  price;  but  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Chief  Ju,«tiee  Tyler,  the  author 
of  "The  Contra.st,"  played  in  New  York 
In  1TS6,'  and  there  Is  much  about  Kipling 
(ind  Balestier:  also  how  "the  horses  in  a 
Vermont  pasture  brag  in  the  manner  of 
their  masters  of  their  .ability  to  go  from 
Brattleboro  to  Keene.  42  miles,  in  an  af- 
ternoon."   Nor  are  Dr.  Robert  Wessel- 
hoeft  and  his  water  cure  of  1S15  forgot* 
ten. 

In  like  manner  there  Is  curious  In- 
formation about  ,  cities,  towns,  vllla£c-s 
throughout  Xew  England.  How.  many 
know  that  Sandwich  is  the  home  towi; 
of  the  Chioa^To  Swifts;  that  Bier.''tadl 
and  Swain  Glfford  used  to  frequent  Fair- 
haven;  that  there  is  a  legend  of  Capt 
KIdd  burying  treasure  on  Clarke's  Island 
In  the  river  near  Xorthfield?  Who  can 
tell  the  precise  location  of  Horace 
Greeley'.s  "Swamp,"  or  where  is  the 
pewter  basin  out  of  which  Andre,  the 
day  of  his  capture,  ate  bread  and  milli 
or  the  man  that  gave  his  name  to  Dani- 
ariscotta;  or  what  shipbuilder  and  in 
what  town  wrote: 

Most  msnfully  He  stood  the  test 
And  like  a  Hero  done  hi?  t.est. 
But  huiuau  oatiire  cannot  ttarf: 
What  l3  bejond  the  power  of  ma; . 

There  is  hardly  a  page  In  Mr.  Sa- 
gent's  "Handbook"  that  does  not  ca 
for  quotation.    We  have  not  mentloiK 
the  introductory   chapters;   a'oout  tl 
climate,  flora  and  geological  formatici 
of    New    England;    chapters    on  the 
"Aborigines  and  Slavery";   "The  New 
I  Englander;  his  Character,  His  Conscience 
land  His  God":  the  language  of  New 
England;  the  architecture,  the  road.3  an'I 
highways;  the  village  as  a  social  uorr 
munlty,  the  individuality  and  origin  r  - 
the  several  states.    These  chapters  s 
refreshinr'     '  -  :!'v;  in  shrev 

observat  ,  informing 

and  concise.  On'i  ^lUotiliuri  must  do  fc; 
today: 

■'The  New  Englander  is  an  lndl\idua!- 
Ist;  in  his  vigorous  viiillty.  a  radical 
The  first  New  Englanders  became  Nev. 
Englanders  because  they  were  insurgent 
aAd  couldn't  get  along  comfortably  ii: 
old  England.  In  his  pride  of  descent 
after  some  generatio»s  of  prosperity,  th 
New  Englander  .'tiftens  into  a  conserve 
tlve,  developing  a  hard,  calcareous,  an-j 
spiny  shell,  as  does  the  crab  after 
molting." 


intlucnce  of  Buxtcl. 
majestic  on  the  ins' 
It  was  written,  nor  it 
the    transcribers    conception    of  the 
manner  In  whifh  the  fugue  should  be 
read,  or  rogi.'^ttr.  il.  to  borrow  a  word 
from  tlie  ti  rin ;       of  the  organlsi,  to 
be  wholly  oomir.i  nJ.  <I.    Here,  as  In  the 
pleceq^  by  Bralun-,  Mr.  Denton  showed 
at  times  a  curiou.-;  liesitancy  in  the  at- 
tack of  a  new  BUbJcct,  or  a  cert-i!r> 
liberty  In  the  pace  that  could  hardly 
called  tempo  rubato 

Mr.  Denton  has  a  sound,  well  groun  "  1 
mechanism,  strength,  taste,  and  sv  .- 
clent  brilliance.  In  delicate  pas.-i.-i .  - 
there  Is  the  si^ggestlon  of  reserve  ff 
Hla  touch  Is  not  sensuous;  but  tl  ;  u 
w»s  little.  If  anylliing,  on  the  prognun 
that  called  for  a  display  of  this  quality.. 
At  present  It  seems  as  If  there  were 
few  colors  on  his  palette  It  Is  said  that 
he  will  give  .%  second  recital.  Let  us 
hope  that  L<-  A^  ill  bring  with  him  a  mon- 
enpTossIng  one  that  \»  mo;- 

modem  an  ;!lar. 


llf  V 


in  Paris 

-uctor  of  musfc  at  Harvard, 
■i  man  who  thinks  of  illus- 
•  y  purely  orchestral  rnusic  Cole- 
"Kubla   Khan."    or   poems  b.\ 
ne.  Shelley,  Poe  and  Keats.  Tht 
;■  the  verse  mocks  the  composer, 
'le  said  th^  there  are  contrast- 
>des  and  action  in  "The  Eve  of 
3."   ThfTf  .->r-^  the  "hyena  foe- 
.e  sworn  eno;ni"S  of  Porphyro's ' 
there  is  the  thought  of  magic 
orked  by  maidens  expectant  of 
there  is   the  revelry   of  the 
wassailers" ;  there  Is  the  flight 
'!ne  and  Porphyro.    But  the.so 
'    The  lines  that  speak  I 
1  sharp  contrast  withi 
.•jod.     That   mood    is  i, 
-.    The  •'snarling  trumpets"  are  t 
The  magic  Spell  is  describ  dj 
:«ly.   The  foemen  do  noth- 
:aff  Rhenish.    The  lovers 
nantoms  ■   into  the  storm  ' 
with  .sen-j 
that  Por- 
i'^  d:-scribed  ■ 
■  u^  s'Lanz.i;    And  lucent  syrops.i 
1  cinnamon,"'  is  only  one  of  the! 

on's  "St.  Agnes"  is  a  nocturne 
purest,  chastest  white.  "Th«- 
-t.  Agnes"  -is  like  unto  a  tapes- 
.reous   with  all   the  colors  of 

■  ine.  in  order  to  gain  re- 
s  and  dr.-amatic  contrasts.' 


«rc«n  age  of  the  World. 

A  Guide  Book. 

Three  giide  books  have  been  ju- 
esteemed;  delightful  reading  for  the  - 
mlary  traveller:   Pa'jsanla's  accoun" 
hts  Joumeyings,  which  should  be  rea.i 
the  edition  enriched  by  the  Frazer  ■  • 
"The  Golden  Bough";  the  Uttle  bov 
•'Instructions  for  Forreine  Travell." 
Jamsa  Howell,  published  in  lt>42:  Rir. 
ard  Ford's  ".Handbook  for  Traveller.^  ; 
Spain."     The  first  edition  of  the  1^ 
named  book  originally  appeared  in  V.\ 
volumes.    Murray  cut  out  many  disci ■  = 
sions  and  digressions,  little  essays  r  ; 
Epani.ah  doctors  and  profanity,  fur.fr;: 
etiquette,  smugglers  and  robbers,  win'  - 
and    cookery,    servants,    theatres    ar.  ) 
dancer,  and  published  them  in  a  sep.-. - 
rate  volume  entitled  "Gatherings  froii: 
Spain";  but  the  second  edition  of  th' 
Hand-Book    0847)    is   more  interestUL 
than  the  great  majority  of  novels  no  • 
fulsomely    advertised    and  re^iewtl 
Eome  years  ago  we  picked  up  a  copy  c  n 
a  book  stall  for  a  few  cents,  with  '^t  ■ 
thought  of  visiting  our  caEtles  in  Spy! 
also    Seville,    the    Alhambra,  Bur?o- 
Toiedo  and  certain  d^ary  and  sini- 
places  described  by  George  Borrow;  b  ; 
we  ^vent  to  Cape  Cod  Instead  and  w-r  ; 
recompensed  by  walks  and  talks  wi  ' 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.    Maurice  Barr<^^  i 
•Secret  of  Toledo"  rekindled  the  smoul-  1 
dering    desire.     Ford's    "Handbook    lo  J 
rain"  has  be^in  described  as  tomethine  ■ 
j-.ore  than  th  -  iitthir  of  the  best  mod- 1 
-n  =r-;!de  '  ■  •  '•  ->3  been  I'V.'i  "•l  ' 

■ords  of  t 
.ackeray  ^ 


By  PMtUF  MALE. 

Ollrer  I>enttni,  plwiTIrt,  g«'ve  a  recited 
:'«aterflay  afteraeon  In  Jordan  Hall.  Tha 
prarram  •was  aa  follows:  Bach-BustmJ, 
Toccata  and  FOfne  tn  D  minor;  Brahms, 
mtermefzl,  opi.  Xia,  Woa.  1  and  2,  Rhap- 
.•  odie  ©PL  119.  K«.  4;  Bchumann,  E^tudes 
.S\-mphotJaue«;  Chopin.  Sonata  In  B 
rlat  minor.  Nocturne,  F  ah&rp  major, 
Polonaise  A  flat  major. 

Mr.  Denton  played  here  for  the  first 
time.  Bom  In  New  York,  aa  we  are 
Informed,  he  studied  in  this  countn.-, 
Knd  later  with  Safonoff  In  Russia, 
Phllipp  of  Paris,  and  Paul  Goldschmld; 
nf  Berlin.  This  season  is  his  first  in  the 
V'nited  States.  AVe  understand  that  at 
present  he  is  barely  recovering  from 
fickness,  but  there  was  no  e-vidence  of 
plij-sicai  weakness  yesterday  la  his 
playing. 

Indeed,  the  first  Impression  made  wa.^  ' 
that  of  the  pianist's  virility.    Not  tha-. 
he  often  abused  his  strength;  on  the 
<M)ntrarj'.   the  massive   chords  in  the 
transcription    of    Bach's    organ  piece 
were    rtsonant    and    impressive,  but 
there  was  sound,  not  noise.   The  piani.st 
:  Iso  at  once  made  the  impression  that 
l.e  takes  a  serious  view  of  hl.s  art.  Tl)r 
jiei^ormaiice  was  n.  confirmation  of  th. 
:lmpressii<n  made  1>y  th>»  program,  whlc 
'ma  sob'^rly  conventional, 
"tie  interpretation  of  Bach'a  music  aa 
-iered    by    Busonl    was,  lEtere«tlaB.j 


PIANO  RECITAL  BY  MME. 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER; 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  Performance  ; 

at  Stelnert  Hall.  [ 
Mme.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  cave  a.' 
piano  recital  at  Steinert  Hall  yesterday  ' 
Hfternoon.  The  program  wa.>i  as  follows:  : 
Beethoven,  Andante,  F  major :  Sonata, 
Op.  31,  No.  3.  Mendels.<!ohn-JJszt,  Wed- 
ding March  and  Elfin  Dance  from  ; 
'•Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Chopin,  i 
Scherzo,  Op.  81;  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  7;! 
Yalse,  Op.  VO,  No.  1;  Polonaise.  Op.  X>Z.' 
Liszt,  Liebestraum  (Notturno),  No.  3;^ 
Mephisto  Waltz  ("The  Dance  In  Uie  Vil-  . 
:  lage  Inn").  „  ,  ' 

I  X.  large  audience  enjoyed  Mme.  Zels- 
lei's  playing  and  was  enthuslaati"-.  The 
pianist  has  many  admirable  qualities- 
Her  tone  has  depOi  and  sonority.  She 
is  technically  well  equipped,  .^s  an  In- 
terpreter she  has  both  originality  and 
emotional  eloquence.  Yesterday  she  dis- 
played .delightful  authority  and  brill- 
iance. 


The  LK>ndon  Dajl;.'  T'^'iegrapn,  ?a:;-ri..r.g 
up  the  theatrical  year  1916  (m  London, 
lacnllons  as  especially  wortS-.y  o<f  note 
nrighotise*»  "Hobson's  Choice,"  "The  Old 
nntr^-,"  by  Calthix>p;  MaltM-'s  "The 
.  rters,"  and  Layton's  "Parish  Pump  ' 
:  Israeli"  did  not  secure  anything  ll!;e 

■  sr-  measure  of  popularity  It  enjoyed  tn 
America.  *^  Mr.  Parkei's-  deitencc  it 
may  be  urged  that  he  never  claimed  for 
his  work  absolute  historicol  accuracy, 
and  we  sUind  perhaps  too  close  to  the 
g!  eat  Victorian  statesman  to  be  saUsfled 
•-  '•h  anything  short  of  that.  'Di.^rneli,- 
:  '  far  aa  plot  was  concerned,  might  have 

K>n  written  by  Sardou  in  a  moment  of 
a  ."^traction.    Sir  Arthur  Quillcr  Couch's 
f  r-y  into  the  dramatic  field  also  brought 
.  'lie  but  disappointment.  'The  Mayor  of 
r  oV  chiefly  t-i.ding  to  show  how  slight 
1-      the  author's  knowledge  of  stage  ro- 
irements.     'A    Kiss    for  nnderellc' 
^ugh  scarcely  to  be  classed  >v1lli  the 
■^t  of  Sir  James  Barrie  s  achievements. 
r.-,tained  much  »f  the  -.Vntmslcal  humor. 

originality  and  lerder  pathos  :i»so- 
rited  with  his  name.    The  second  act 

■  -s,  in  truth,  a  little  masterpiece,  and 

I'the  others  hepn  of  equ.il  merit  the 
o-e  as  a  whole  would  have  ranked  with 
•  »ter  Pan'  and  'The  Admirable  Crich- 
1.'   "Caroline,'  a  light  comedy  of  slen- 
<  '-r  texture  but  written  in  the  author's 
vlttlest   vein,    was    Mr.    W.  Sonierfet 
•jiupiiam's  sole  contribution  to  the  year, 
--oni  the  point  of  construction  it  left 
•   -neihing  to  I'e  desired,  while  the.  char- 
-ters  had  rather  the  semblance  of  clev- 
contrived  puppets  than  of  human 
I  rings.  But,  after  it?  light-hearted  man- 
tier,  'Caroline'  proved  distinctly  amu-slng. 
The    Widow'.s    Might,'   fey    Messra  I- 
Itu.okinpon  .and  Christopher  Sand-mar, 
ir.a.v  fairly  be  classed  in  the  same  caie- 
trorV.  although  much  Inferior  in  rrafl."- 
t-ansiiip  and  sureness  of  touch.  From 
.Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachel  came  'Flsh- 
|.ingU,'  a  some-.^liat  curious  .-vd'.'enture  in 
\y.>   '  --i-iin  of  corv.edy.  Interesting,  but 
rr  .1     I    It  msy  Ije  questioned  whf  lh.er 
io  is  ever  deeply  concetTied  with 
mos  of  a  coiiple  of  elderly  men, 
:ld.  after  all.  is  for  the  voung. 
snorins  this  truth  ^'r.  Vachell 
towards  alienating  the  !>Tn- 
i?f  his    listener?.  Nevertheless 
le  -.vas  n-.uch  to  like  and  admire  m 
piece.     Tn    coUaboral'on    witii  M« 
•  Hackett.  Mr.    Varlull  was  a'.50 
ble   for  'Ml.  JuiJilee  Dr;i  in 
,0  .^merlcan  trick  of  pres- 
nts  in  actioii  v.-as  carried 
,ts    of    all    i.'JiLEOn.  S-jb- 
ticn  merely  servetl  t"  tr?' 
l.ic-e  into  a   rather  ob,  ious 
.  -ma.'" 

~hr^  •  ^-,r  .--av,-  the  production  of  r-^- 
1  '.lit  th.-m  th"  past  •■■ 

h.ave    been  depri- 
leiy  .nnd  jovialit> . 
i.--^  we  h.ive  every 
There  hav<»  been 
^ccr=ions  wh 
i-oips  of  goo' 
■  ♦  h.iA-e  bc'n 


"A  Won 

••••     ■  •  "   •'   •  I  uscar  Wilde,  wi.ioii  wiii  im-  pia\  i-.i  iiii.s 

■ill  I.-,  somewliat  iinrior  a  cloud,  the  ueek  nt  the  Copley  Theatre  was  pro- 
masons  aro  too  appai  'l  and  easy  of  ?X-  I  duccd  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  J..on- 
planatiori  to  sro\ise  imy  feeling  of  anx- j  don.  on  .^pril  19.  1S93,  when  Sir  Horbort 
l-'ty  respecting  its  eventual  reappear- ,  Trff,  tl,en  Mr.  Tree,  took  the  part  of 
nnce.  It  IS  not,  indeed,  too  much  to  |  i^rd  Illingworth.  The  other  chief  parts 
hope  ivftit  the  return  of  the  ,=erloi,s  play   ^erc  thus  di.strlbuted:    Mrs.  Arbuthnot 


n-)ll  b'^  accompanied  by  developmeflts  of 
an  unexpected  and    highly  important 

ind,  tile  outcome  of  the  drastic  process 
of  tra  n.'iformation  through  v  hich  we  are 

U  parsing  today." 


Mrs.  Bernard-Beere:  Hester  VVoisIey, 
Julia  Neilson;  I.^idy  Ollonby,  Mr.s.  Tree: 
fJernld.  Mr.  Terry.  The  play  ran  until 
.\ue.  If,.  iSflS,  with  a  brealc  of  tlvree 
nights  (Ju!y  20-22)  when  "An  Enemy 
iif  the  People", was  performed.  The  play 
was  first  published  in  1894.  Punch  no- 
ticed it  as  "A  Work  of  Some  Impor- 
tance" with  a  cartoon,.  May  6,  1893,  The 


"H;:)f-ah-Hour,"  a  play  in  one  act 
nnd  three  scenes,  will  be  performed  by 

Miss  drace  George  and  lier  company  „ „  ™u 
tomorrow  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  for  ^'"^  I  T  u"''^^"'^, 
the  fi.  st  time  in  Boston.  It  is  the  first  ,  °' ^^^^n  f  "'f* laudatory  re- 
play written  by  Sir  James  Barrie  for  '^^  "  i''^.S''7-  f  "f  ' 
the  n.usic  hall  stage.  It  was  produced  ^  i"^!";  '^^.n  less  his  knack  of^  para- 
f»>„  T^r,ri«„  Tjir,^^^,.^.^^  Oor^t  90  Mitt  uox - twi s ting,  that  makes  me  claim  for 
*''^^wa°s"  a'l'^onowr  IsTo^r'fl  J'™.  ^  P'-e  apart  among  living  drama- 


The  ''a St  was  as  follows:  iMr.  GarsoA 
Edmi  nd  Gwenn;  Dr.  Brodie,  Sydney 
Valentine;  Hugh  Paton,  Frank  Esmond; 
Mr.  Padding,  J.  Woodall-Birde;  Butler, 
•.lame.^  English;  Susie,  Gertrude  Lang; 
Mrs.  Redding,  Netta  Westcott;  Lady 
Lilia?!  Garson,  Irene  Vanbrugh. 

Tlii  telling  of  the  story  would  spoil! 
the  *  jayment  of  any  one  purposing  to  i 
.see  ;ttie  performance.    It  is  enough  to  | 
.'•ay  "Ihat  there  is  none  of  the  whimsl-; 
oallty  and  quaintness  associated  with 
Barrie    the   playwright.     The    play  i.s 
melodrama  pure  and  simple.   The  Times 
said   of   the   performance   in  London: 
"What  agonies  of  martyrdom  heroically 
borne  have  been  crammed  into  that  half- 
hour!    It  is  essence  of  tragedy  doubly 
distilled     We  have  probably  no  other 
Bctrefs  who  could  come  within  a  mile 
(of  Miss  Vanbrugh's  performance;  hers 
;ls  an  unforgettable  picture  of  fragile 
and  qaiuty  womanhood  tortured  on  the 
•rack  and  in  the  end  not  succumbing. 

.  i!  There  are  no.  'Barrieisms'  in  the; 
'l-n'-there  is  no  time  for  them.  The 
'ling  is  like  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
feel  yourself  all  over  when  you  ' 
rather  dazed  and  unnerved  by  1 


lists.    It  is  the  keenness  of  his  intellect, 
the  individuality  of  "his  point  of  view, 
the  excellence  of  his  verbal  style,  and 
above  all  the  genuinely  dramatic  quali- 
ty of'  his  inspirations.    I  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  scene  between  Lord  Illing- 
W'jrth  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  at  the  end 
of  the  .second  act  of  this  play  the  most 
virile  and  intelligent— yes,  I  mean  it, 
Ihe  most  intelligent— piece  of  English  l 
dramatic  writmg  of  our  day."  | 
The  comedy  was  produced  at  Miner's  { 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  Dec.  11,  1893,  vrith  j 
Rose    Coghlan,    Effie    Shannon,    6Irs.  | 
Thorndyke  Bouclcault,  Maurice  Barry- 
more  and  Robert  Taber  as  the  chief 
actors.    On  Jan.  2,  1894,  Charles  Cogh- 
lan replaced  Barrymore  as  XUingworth, 
and  Aubrey  Boucicault  Mr.   Taber  as 
Gerald.     The  play  has  not  been  per- 
formed, here  in  public  for  many  years. 
Mis.s  Anglin  revived  it  in  New  York  in 
.\piil.  1916. 


.he  al^iock.' 
Thf 


was  talk  of  Miss  Blanche  Bates 
part  of  Lady  Garson  in  this 


The  Russian  Cathedral  Choir  of  New 
York,  IvaJi  T.  Gorokhoff  conductor,  v/ill 
sing  ill  Symphony  Hail  next  Wednesday 
evening.  The  first  part  of  the  program 
will  consi.st  of  music  by  Tschaikowsky : 
(1)  The  Lord's  Prayer,  (2)  O  come  let 
us  fall  down  and  worship  before  Christ 

 ,,.    .    .    and  Holy  God,  (3)  The  Cheru- 

■  ut  when  "Kalf-an-Hour"  was  ;  ,  binic  Hymn,  (4)  The  Creed.  (5)  A  Mercy 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  New  i  of  Peace  and  We  Praise  Thee,  (6)  Meet 
■Sept.  2:..  1913.  for  the  first  time  |  j  la  It.  Music  by  Rachmaninoff  will  be 
iuge,  Miss  George  was  the  tor- !  1  sung  In  the  second  part:  (1)  O,  Onl; 
■oine  with  H.  T.  Herbert  as  the  I  !  Begotten  Son  and  Word  of  God,  (2 
Nigel  Barry  as  the  lover,  and  I  I  Beatitudes,  (8)  Lord  Have  Mercy,  (4' 
itt  as  Dr.  Brodie,   The  play  ]  The  Cherubinic  H>mn,  (5)  The  Cv^ed, 

(6)  A  Mercy  of  Peace  and  We  Praise 


preceded  by    "The  Younger 


-in. 


ons"  is  an  old  acquaintance, 
e  recent  performances  in  thl.s 
one  in  French  at  the  Copley 
March  G,  1916,  when  Lillian 
^ok  the  part  of  Cyprienne;  and 
' '^'i  'i  at  the  ,Pljmiouth  with 
as  the  heroine,  June  2. 

iid.vA  -leen  majiy  performances 
1  slncr  the  comedy  was  seen  at 
Thpatre  Aug.  18,  18S2.  with 
mnins  i>ingard  as  Cyprienne: 
Walcott.  Des  Prunelles:  Charles 
Adhemar;  Joseph,  Max  Fiee- 

f  orge  took  the  part  of  Cyprienne 
Margaret  Mayo'.s  piece  at  Wal- 
■  e-.v  Vork.  In  April,  1907.  Tn  June 
ear  ahe.  played  in  "Divorcons"  at 
He  of  York's  Theatre.   London,  i 
rank  Worthing,  Richard  Bennet 
<x  Freeman.      She  revived  the! 
I'ew  York  at  the  Plas'house,  ! 
I,  1913.  j 
play  is.  a  few  notes  about  it  i 
be  impertinent.     Written  bv  1 
lid  Emile  do  Najac,  it  was  pro-  j 
t  the  PalAis-Royai,  Palris,  Dec.  I 
-\t  the  time  there  was  question  ' 
'^ming    the    marriage    laws  in  ! 
-?ardou,  vexed  by  the  coolness  j 
'  vard  his  "I>aniel  Roohat,"  ex-! 
T  itnow  my  Parl.<!ians.   I  know  ' 
like."    "Divorcons"  was  the  J 
he  play  wa.s  an  enormous  sue-  ' 
it  is  said  that  he  himself 
>:ew  at  it.  although  it  brought 
o  the  box  office  of  the  theatre.  ' 
hanmont  created  the  part  of 
A  pupil  of  Mme.  Dejazet, 
a     :  her  debut  in  1861  at  the  Thea- 
Df  jwet,  Paris,  in  "Duel  apres  le 
-Ttid  was  then  described  as  an  in- 
;eht  child,  at  times  too  much  at 
0:1  the  stage.   The  younger  Dumas 
■  red  her  at  the  Folies-Marigny  in 
'Vhen  he  took  her  to  the  Gynmase 
spoke  through  her  nose  rather  than 
mouth,  and  she  laughed  with  little 
ir;j|  hiccups,  which  she  prolonged 
;•.  short  in  a  comical  fashion."  She 
ri.'i  Lefort,  who  died  in  1872.  In 
he  was  described  as  having  "im- 
I  /rhable  aplomb,  irresistible  boldness 
•'I  risian  actress  hardly  understood 
from    the   Boulevards."     At  the 
i  :s  .siie  appeared  in  Offenbach's 
4/nds,"  and  little  pieces  bv  Meilhac 
I'ulcvy.     Shp   niyrrird  atrain^an 
Mussay.     It   was  said  of'Ther 

1 1|  li,  and  emphasizes,  in  the  part  all  ':. 

if  loo  raw  and  common."  Simple, 
i>]e  body,  she  was  fond  of  the  coun- f' 

ii'l  her  husband. 

T  n  have  been  several  versions  of' 
(lay:  Herman  Merlvale's  "The 
n  s  Proctor";  "A  Divorce  Cxire"; 
I  ^•'=•^ston  for  Mrs.  Fiske.  The  part 
t'  anpted  many  actresses,  who  have 
-'•m  in  this  country;  among  them 
I  Marie,  Marie  Aimec.  Mnio.  Judic, 
1  kn,  Niemann-Baabe,  Rejane' >' 
,  .VIre.  Fiske.  Emily  Banker.  '  : 

r  first  performance  in  the  United 
■     was  at  Abbey's  Park  Theatre 
ork.  with  .Mice  Dunning  LIngard'  ' 


Uie  service  i.s  performed  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  tlie  bishop  standing  or  sit- 
ting on  the  kathedra  or  dais.  The 
priests  vary  in  number,  from  one  or' 
two  to  .-js  many  as  ten  or  twelve,  on  the 
great  feast.s;  they  perform  part  of  their 
functions  within  the  sanctuary  and  part 
m  the  body  of  the  cliurch..  It  is  forbid- 
den to  celebrate  more  than  one  liturgy 
at  any  one  altar  in  a  single  day,  and 
also  no  priest  is  allowed  to  celebrate 
'"■°/if  ""^  Liturgy  in  any  one  day. 

The  wor.shippers  .«tand  in  the  bodv  of 
ine  church,  the  men  on  the  right  and 
the  women  on  the  left.  Many,  as  they 
enter,  liuichase  candles,  which,  they 
place  m  various  parts  of  the  church  in 
receptacles  provided  for  them.  The  illu- 
mination from  these  is  very  beautiful, 
vyax  and  pure  oil  are' used  for  lighting. 
I  ^Mnce  they  symbolize  the  purest  of  sub- 
IMances;  but.  of  course,  other  artificial 
ii.?nts  are  also  used  for  illumination. 
J'lgbts  are  always  used,  even  on  the 
on,^:hteat  days,  since  they  symbolize  the 
t  uth  that  the  Lord  gives  to  the  world 
f^'  °^  ^'^^  ^P'"t-  I^ights  a^so  vary 
;^'th  the  importance  of  the  service  and 
Hl>yf         ^^""^^^  service.   All  the 

lights  are  not  lighted  at  the  beginning 
of  matms,  but,  as  the  service  progressesT 

^rP^I/I"  M,'""^        '"■■"e<i  °n-  "nt'l  the 
greatest  illumffiatlon  takes  place  at  the 
°f  tl^e  Gloria  in  Excelsls.  Thib 

'vices  ^"^  °^ 

n,T''®  «°n«f''egation  is  not  supposed  to 
make  any  response.  The  service  is  per- 
feX  P"«^*'  'Jeacon.  the 

leader  and  the  choir,  divided,  in  large 

exce'pt''at"tb  ^""P^-    ^'^^  P''^^' 

m^,l  \u  communion,    has  little 

Ton,    -^S"  ^^■c'amations   and  benedic- , 
®  "^^''P'®  only  by  cross- 

notnt^"'®'"!''^  ^""^  ^°^''n&  at  certain: 
Pomts,  as  after  words  like  'Lord,  have  ! 
mercy,'  or  'Let  us  attend  ' 

d:.v  w"^''  °"        evening  of  the! 

day  before,  as  with  the  Jews.    Vespers  I 
and  matins  are  given  as  one  service  on 
the  evemng  preceding  a  feast  day  or 
Sunday,  and  the  liturgy  Is  said  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  day  itself  " 

r.«iT!jf  ^^""r"''  Begotten  Son," 

ailed  the  hymn  of  Justinian,  celebrates 
^^^"1  completion  of  grace  in  the 
hon  of  God  Incarnate,  with  all  His  work 
lor  our  salvation,  and  including  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
The  third  anUphon  begins  with  the 


'^Mr.-  N.  Lindsay  Norden.  director  of  j  pra;:r  ;?';h\  Se^  thtef^n  the  L'^s' 
the  Aeolian  choir  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  is  j  toUowed  by  the  Beatitudes  "-fhis^om 
,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  "The  Music  \  memorates  the  saints   who  died  a  l.olv 
j  of  the  Russian  Liturgy."  which  is  re-  |  death,  and  last  of  all,  Christ." 

"O  com.e,  let  us  fall  down''  is  sung  by 
the  choir  as  the  Gospels  are  laid  on  the 
I  «itar. 

"Lord,  have  mercy,"  is  t^e  choir  re- 
sponse three  times  after  each  prayer 
when  the  litany  of  fen'-ent  supplication 
IS  said. 

The  Cherubim  song  comes  after  pray- 
ers are  said  secretly  within  the  sanctu- 
ary. The  text  is  very  old.  "It  is  found 
in  the  chief  eastern  liturgies  before  the 
flreat  entrance.  It  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  ord<,-red  it 
to  be  sung  in  churches.  It  has  been 
u.sed  in  the  Greek  church  since  600  A  D 
Between  the  two  halves  the  great  en- 
trance is  made,  and  the  lioly  gifts  are 

taken  from  the  table  of  oblation  to  the 
altar.  Priests,  deacons  and  readers  go 
In  procession,  preceded  by  lighted  tapers. 
This  symbolizes  the  last  advent  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  when  He  shall  come  with 
glorv-.  Tiien  all  the  faithful  fall  down 
before  the  priests,  partly  desiring  their 
prayers  and  partly  venerating  the  divine 
gifts.  The  choir  sings  the  'Many  Years.' 
followed  by  a  short  litany.  The  doors 
are  closed  immediately  after  the  great 
entrance,  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  the 
mystery  should  be  observed  by  any  out- 
side the  priesthood.  The  symbol  of  faith, 
or  creed,  follows,  and  some  very  splen- 
did settings  are  found  here.  That  of 
Gretchaninoft.  for  alto  solo,  with  a  choral 
background  of  eight  parts,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
that  has  ever  'been  composed  in  anw 
countrj'  at  any  time.  Sometimes  the 
creed  is  rendered  in  simple  plain  song, 
and  this  setting  is  also  inspiring. 

"  'The  Kiss  of  Peace"  now  follows,  and 
the  'Mercy  of  Peace.'  Many  prayers  are 
said  secretly  within  the  sanctuary  Ijy 
the  priests,  while  the  choir  sings,  'We 
praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  give  our 
thanks  to  Thee,  and  pray  to  Thee,  O 
Lord,  our  God.'  Following  this  the 
'Hymn  to  the  Birthgiver  of  God'  is 
sung.  Some  of  these  settings  are  wor- 
thy of  study,  for  they  are  usable  as  an-  ! 
thems  in  Episcopal  and  other  churches  j 
Tschaikowsky's  is  the  only  one  pub- 
lished in  English  at  the  present  time."  . 

In  order  that  the  complete  ser^  ice 
may  not  become  monotonous,  composers 
iiave  produced  unequalled  choral  devices 
and  "cadential"  effects.  "Sometimes  j 
the  writing  is  strictly  in  'four  parts,  but  [ 
this  is  perhaps  the  rarest  plan.  At  other  t 
times  it  is  given  to  as  many  as  12 
parts,  and  the  solidity  of  such  writing 
is  splendid.  The  first  tenor  part  is  fre- 
quently in  octaves,  with  the  first  sopra- 
no part  throughout  an  entire  composi- 
tion, and  they  are  often  written  to- 
gether on  a  separate  staff  over  the 
other  parts.  Modem  notation  is  not  en- 
tirely employed,  for  the  old  C-clefs  are 
still  used  to  some  extent.  In  four-part 
\yriting  the  octavo-baas  doubles  thf, 
bass  throughout,  or  at  least  wherever 
the  harmony  permits.  Often  the  sopra- 
no and  also  parts  are  discontinued  for  a 
time,  and  the  basses  and'  tenors  sing  In 
fo  !?■  :  .-'i  t.o.  Then,  again  ii,  ni-r]pr  to 
harmony  iart.. 


printed  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Mu- 
sic Teacliers'  National  Association,  1916. 
This  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  the  Mu- 
sic Student  (London)  Decemb'T-v,  1916. 
The  sub.iecl  is  first  treated  historically 
from  the  time  'when  Russia  accepted 
Christianity  from  the  Greeks.  "The  first 
religious  music  of  Russia  was  simply  a 
kind  of  recitation,  void  of  accent,  rhythm 
or  time,  and  generally  within  the  limited 
compass  of  a  few  tones.  Music  of  the 
same  type  may  be  heard  today  in  the 
Greek  monasteries.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  that  pol.yphony 
was  introduced  at  his  direction.  .  .  j 
Nearly  all"  the  Russian  church  com- 
posers liave  done  something  toward  tirc- 
serving  the  ancient  chants.  eith</r  by 
harmonizing  thorn  or  by  incorporating 
them  in  modern  compositions  as  the- 
matic material.  In  this  respect  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  stands  alone,  for  he  made  the 
music  of  the  c  hur.  li  thoroughly  religious 
in  character  througli  this  use  of  ancient 
'[melodies.  A.  D.  Kastalsky,  the  present 
idirector  of  tht  i^ynod  choir  in  Moscow, 
has  brought  chuix-h  music  into  its  own, 
and  lias  firmly  e.^ablished  it  ^s  an  art." 

The  arrangement  of  the  church  is 
carefully  explained  by  Mi-.  Norden. 
Then  follows  an  explanation  of  the 
Liturgy  in  detail.  We  regret  to  find 
Mr.  Norden  saying  that  Rachmaninoff's 
arrangement  of  the  responses,  "Lord, 
have  mercy,"  is  "most  unique." 

There  are  three  liturgies  used  in  th^ 
Russian  church:  The  Liturgy  of  St.  i 
John  Chry.sosfom.  the  Liturgy  of  S(. 
Basil  .nnd  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presancti- 
fied  Gifts.  The  Liturgy  of  Chr>so.-~toni 
is  the  normal  Jiturgy  of  the  Eastern 
church.  It  is  the  union  of  two  sets  of  [■ 
material.  "The  first  is  the'  ordinarx 
Greek  text  of  the  Liturgy  as  given  in 
the  Euchologion.  This  embraces  the 
text  and  rubrics  of  the  invariable  por- 
tions ot  the  olTice,  without  the  variable 
portions,  which  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  every  Liturgy  celebrated;  it 
also  omits  many  hymns  and  responses 
by  the  choir,  which  are  always  sung 
except  on  great  feasts,  and  which  are 
therefore  universally  known.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  Egkolpplon  (Manual)  of 
Raphtare.  which  gives  the  text  and 
rubrics  of  the  parts  performed  by  the 
choir  and  the  people.  The  original  ser- 
vice was  intended  for  monasteries, 
where  the  inmates  gave  their  whole 
time  to  worshipping  and  praying.  As 
it  caiT  e  to  be  used  in  churches,  much  j 
was  condensed."  ^ 

Mr.   Norden  then  describes    the  ar- 
ranerenient  nf  the  church. 

■••flK  ii.Firie  nia;,'  be  roachly  .h'.ided 
into  toui  parts;  tiie  Saiiciiuiry,  iIk  ion- 
.platfora  sutsida  .Uie  Imasc-iuxttii,  thu 
bo(]y  of  Hi-  church  and  the  porch.  The 
Saiictuar.N-  laces  the  east,  when  at  all 
possible.  Parts  of  the  service  are  per- 
formed inside  the  sanctuar'.',  with  the 
holy  doors  closed.  The  holy  doors  are 
the  main  entrance  to  the  sanctuary 
from  the  platform  in  front  of  the  image 
.<sciee,.    There  i.s  also  a  curtain  inside 


rrt.KT  are-  sinfmirrTJlHSnrafts  mefeirvo- 
j<.iiize  on  certain  long  .sustained  tones., 
producing  au  effect  Very  like  the  horns 
in  an  orchestra.   Many  of  the  effects,  in 
laet,  resemble  orchestral  writing."  I 
Mr.  Norden  concludes:  "Although  the  i 
mu.sic  includes  selections  for  all   sea-  I 
■sons  Of  the  church  year,  and  for  all  oc-  | 
casions.  joyous  or  prayerful,  it  never  be- 
comes  secular  in  style,  nor  do  the  com-  | 
poser.s  attempt  to  interest  their  auditoi-s  ' 
by  rhythmical  effects.    For  this  reason. 
tno.se  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquaint-  ' 
ed  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  this 
music   often  criticise   it   as   being  too 
mournful  or  sad  in  character.  a:nd  there 
are  church  musicians  who  would  not  in- 
clude a  piece  of  this  music  on  their  pro-  , 
grams  save  during  Lent  or  some  such 
per^d.  Yet  here  Is  a  wealth  of  genuine  i 
religious  music,  untainted  bv  any  aecw- 
lar  appeal,  and  entirely  suitable  for  all 
occasions  of  the  church  calendar.  With 
what  great  appropriateness  might  it  r*-- 
place  soiTie  of  the  tra.sh.  florid,  operatic  | 
and  sensuous  in   style,   now  found  In 
nearly  all  churches  In  our  country'   Of  I 
course,  it  takes  diligent  rehearsing  to 
produce  a  cappella  music,  but  Consider  [. 
how  much  lower  our  standards  musHi«r : 
from  those  of  Russia,  if  it  is  impossible 
for  u.s  to  adopt  some  of  this  music.  The 
\\  principal  trouble  is  in  ear  training-.  As 

soon  as  a  choir  has  learned  to  take  the 
various  intervals  correctly,  nearly  all 
has  been  accomplished.  *  •  »  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  we  have 
enough  church  musicians  who  are  so 
educated  as  to  comprehend  the  message 
it  (this  music)  brings,  and  to  work  till 
they  secure  a  perfect  production.  To  ac- 
complish this  requires  vision,  as  well  as 
a  sincere  and  frank  acknowledgment, 
that,  after  ^lU,  the  organ  is  a  very  small 
factor  in  true  church  music.  It  maybe 
painful  to  admit  this,  yet  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  responsible  musicians.  It  is 
unquestionably  true.  We  have  learned 
to  appreciate  Russian  opera,  the  Rus- 
sian ballet,  Russian  folksongs,  Russian 
pictorial  art  and  Russian  orchestral  mu- 
sic. Let  us  not  be  backward  about  ac- 
cepting the  great  music  of  the  Holy  Or- 
thodox-Apostolic Greco-Russlan  Church 
of  the  East." 

J.  Fischer  &  Brother  of  New  York 
have  published  a  collection  of  Russian 
compositions  for  the  church  with  Eng- 
lish text  edited  by  Mr.  Norden.  The 
music  of  the  34  plece.<;  i.s  for  mixed 
voices,  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  which  are  for  female  voices.  The 
composers  represented  are  Arkhangel- 
sky,  Bortnyansky,  Dvoretskv,  Gretch- 
aninoff,  Ippoiitoff-Ivanoff.  P.  Ivanoff, 
Katalsky,  Louvsky,  Musitcheskoo,  Pav- 
loff,  Rachmaninoff.  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Schvedoff.  Smirnoff,  Smolensky,  Tschai-^ 
kowsky,  Tschesnokoff. 

And  now  let  us  read  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Tschaikowsky  in  his  ef- 
fort to  better  the  Condition  of  Russian 
church  music. 
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Tschaikowsky,  as  earlv  as  April  1S78 
expressed  his  wish  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  church  music.    He  wrote  to 
Mrs.  von  Meek:  "A  vast  and  almost  un- 
trodden field   of  activity   lies  open  to 
..composers   here.     I   appreciate  certain 
jmerlts  in  Bortniansky,  Berezovsky  and 
others;  but  how  little  their  music  is  in 
keeping  with  the  Byzantine  architecture, 
the  ikons  and  the  -whole  spirit  of  the 
Orthodox    liturgy!     Perhaps    you  aie 
aware  that  the  Imperial  Chapels  have 
the  monopoly  of  church  musi'c,  and  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  print  br  to  sing  in 
church  any  sacred  comi¥)sltions  which 
are  not  included  in  the  published  collec- 
tions of  these  chapels.    Moraover.  they 
guard  this  monoi5oly  very  .iealousl'v  aiid 
[will  not  permit  new  .settings  of  any  por- 
tions of  the  liturgy  under  any  circum-  | 
stances  whatever.    My  publisher,  Jur- 
genson.  has  discovered  a  way  of  evad-  [ 
ing  this  curious  prohibition,   and   if  I 
write  anything  of  this  kind  he  will  pub- 
lish it  abroad.   It  is  not  improbable  that 
I  shall  decide  to  setj  the  entire  liturgy 
[Of  St.  John  Chrysostom." 
I  In  August  of  that  year  he  wrote  to 
jJurgenson  that  he  should  like  to  re- 
;ceive  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  $50  for 
the  liturgy. 

It  appears  that  this  liturgy  was  con- 
fiscated by  order  of  Bachmetlev.  "Only 
those  works  which  have  been  recognized 
by  the  chapel."  wrote  Tschaikowsky. 
"can  be  publicly  sold  or  performed.  This 
is  the  reason  why.  until  now.  no  Russian 
musicians  have  written  church  music. 
After  the  confiscation  of  my  composition 
.Jurgenson  brought  an  action  for  dam- 
lages  against  Bachmetlev.  and  has  won 
jiiis  case.  This  does  not  matter  so  much 
for  my  liturgy  as  for  the  principle  in- 
■  olved."  That  year  0879).  his  liturgy 
was  performed  in  the  University  Chur -h 
at  Kiev. 

In  1880  th<j  Moscow  Musical  Society 
I  interested  itself  in  the  Liturgy.  Thcr- 
was  a  performance  in  the  concert  room 
'  of  the   Moscow   Consen'atorj-.  "  "The 
choir    saj^g    wonderfully  weli,"   wroi . 
I  Tschaikowsky.   "and  it  was  altogetlic, 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  in  mv  m,i- 
.sical  career.    It  was  decided  to  give  the 
,Lltui-gy  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  jiu- 
|Sical  Society."  •  This  concert  took  nlaeo 
'  on  Dec.  30.  1880.     There  had  been  -io 
much  talk  about  the  confiscation  of  the 
v.ork  that  the  concert  was  unusual!-- 
crowded.    "At  the-  close."  sav.<3  Tschai- 
kowsky's brotlier  Modeste.   "the  com  i 
poser  was  frequently  recalled.  Never 
theless  there  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  siiccess  of  the  worl- 
Tschaikow.sky  was   not   mh^h  a'fr.-itf^r' 
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t>  .iiiil  sl.DuM  Lie  !)■  ird  o;ti\ 
that  to  use  tho  scnice  i 
■>  a  prof.i nation  ot  the  ailj 
It  concludi'd  by  congratulBMujEf 
hodox  that  Iho  toxt  h;i<l  at  lost 
leafpd  by  a  worthy  imi.-.ician.  but 
ould  happen  If  KOni''-  (Iny  a  'IXo- 
r  or  a  •Rop<  i.bluhnr  should  lay 
II  It?    InevIUbly  then  'our 
i  words  vould  be  mocked  at 

Klfv.  TschaiUowfUy    wrote  to 
m  Meek  in  Xovcmbcr.  ISSl:  "Bn- 
I  .-iiii  deeply  inteiosted  in  church 
just  now.  I  go  to  tlie  church'  s 
•  ry  fvequentiv,  especially    to  the 
The   Lnvra   are  monasteries 
lirst  rank.  "On  Sunday  the  bishop 
.ted  services  in  tho  monasteries 
I   Mu  hael  and  the  Brotherhood.  The 
iiginn  In  these  churches  is  celebrated, 
lit  I  Ihousht  it  very  poor  and  preten- 
ous.  with  a  repertory  of  common-place 
■ncert  pieces.    Tt  is  quite  different  m 
le  Lavra,  where  they  sing  in  their  own 
,d  style,  following  the  traditions  of  a 
!  ousand  years,  without  notes  andwlth- 
)l    any  attempt    at    concert  music, 
n  evertheless,  it  is  an  original  and  grand 
■  vie  of  sacred    singing.     The  public 
Mnks  the  music  of  tho  Lavra  Is  bad. 
..a  are  delighted  with  the  sickly-sweet 
iiigin?  of  other  churches.    This  vexes 
nd  enrages  me.  It  is  difficult  to  be  in- 
iiterent  in  the  matter.    My  efforts  to 
■Ip  church  music  have  been  miaunder- 
lood.    My  I^iturgy  is  forbidden.  Two 
onth.s  ago  the  eccle.<5iastical  authori- 
ifs  in  Moscow  refused  to  let  it  be  suhg 
t   tlie  memorial  service  for  Nicholas 
;ubinstein.     Tho  Archbishop  Ambrose 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  Catholic  service.  ' 
The  authorities  are  pigheaded  enough  to 
l<eep  every-  ray  of  lit;ht  out  of  this  sphere 
of  darkness  and  ignorance." 

Tschalkcwsky  in  January,  18,91.  ,wrote 
to  Jurgenson  asking  liim  to  send  the 
T.itursy  and  other  church  works  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vespers,  so  that  he 
o.ild  make  a  selection  for  the  concerts 
I  New  York  at  the  dedication  of  Car- 
n.  gie  Hall.  On  May  8,  ISSl,  in  Carnegie 
l  lali.  Tschaikow.sky  conducted  his  Pater 
N'oster  and  the  Ijegend,  which  has  been 
t  ing  here  several  times. 

•'An  attempt  to  harmonize  Divine  Ser- 
.loe."  setting  for  mixed  chorus,  17  num- 
bers (1.SS1-1SS2).  and  three  church  an- 
thems, were  preceded  by  the  Liturgy  of 
P'.  John  Chrysostom"  for  four  part 
mixed  chorus  (1878).  Tschaikowsky  ed- 
ited the  works  of  Bortnlansky. 


Mme.  Tolande  Mcro,  who  will  give  a 
. '  cltal  here  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  needs 
no  Introduction. 

The  .Apollo  Club's  concert  In  Sym- 
rhony.  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening  w-iU 
_-ive  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
.  (incerts  in  .Jordan  Hall  an  opportunity 

<■  hearing  this  long  established  society. 

fr.   Krelslcr  will   be  another  induce- 

Mr.  "Warlich,  who  will  sing  on  Wednes- 
.  i\-  afternoon.  Is  not  wholly  a  stranger., 
II  /  gave  a  recital  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
!">■      15.  1910.  and  was  then  announced  as 
inhold  von  Warllch.  a  German  bass, 
s  father  was  an  orchestral  conductor 
.1  Russian  city,  we  are  told.  Mr. 
■  isler,  interested  in  tiae  baritone,  will 
•  y  his  accompaniments, 
ilward  Deru,  violinist,  who  will  give 
liamber  concert  with  Messrs.  Smalley 
1  Ebell  on  Friday  night,  was  born  at 
rviers.  and  attracted  attention  in  the 
i.'iic  school  of  that  city.   At  the  Brus- 
Conservatorj-  he  studied  with  Ysaye 
1  took  the  first  prize.   For  some  years 
was  the  concert  master  «f  the  Mon- 
;o  Theatre  orchestra  in  Brussels.  He 
Igned  this  position  to  give  concerts 
France,  E'^lgium.  Holland.  England 
1  German\-.    In  1912  his  recitals  In 
iidon  and  Berlin  were  highly  praised, 
years  before  that  he  was  solo  vio- 
st  at  the  Saint-Saens  festival  at  Os- 
1.    He  was   the   teacher  of   Queen  j 
/.abeth  of  Belgium,  and  will  resume] 
instruction  after  the  war.    He  has 
cn  appointed  violinist  to  the  King  and 
oen  o£  Belgium.    Last  March  he  and 
>yo  performed   Bach's  double  con- 
i  to  in  London.    The  war  forced  him 
leave  Brussels.   "During  14  months  in 
■.gland  he  pla.ved  in  110  concerts,  near- 
all  for  charity.    "He  also  played  for 
"  wounded  in  the  hospitals  and  went 
the  front,  where  he  gave  a  recital  for 
>  soldiers,  only  four  miles  from  the 
.man  trenrhcs.    There  were  VY*')  men 
ithered  to  hear  him,  and  he  played  In 
*-  crowded  hall  In  utter  darkne.ss.  The 
y  Vight  in  the  entire  building  was 
ovided  by  a  single  candle  stuck  upon 
0  bayonet  of  a  soldier."    Mr.  Deru 
ive  an  Interesting  account  of  his  life 
■  the  front  to  a  reporter  of  the  New 
rk  Times.   He  was  able  to  leave  Bel- 
im  because  he  was  a  musician.  "Up 
the  very  last  minute  preceding  the 
rupation  we  had  been  tranquil.  The 
ipers  had  been  reassuring  and  we  did 
t  believe  they  would  get  to  us.  No- 
idy  did.    Then  one  day  I  went  out  to 
ly  a  late  paper  and  there.  In  the  Rue 
'    la  tioi.  were  masses  of  vehicles  of 
prv  desrriptl'-'n  laden  with  refugees. 


what  Uic  iH  xt  day  would  bring'  to  us.  | 
S'iddenly  we  htard  voice.-'  slnglnff.  ^^'e  ' 
':  :.ned  broathlesslj',  and  the  sounds, 
e  nearer.  At  last  wo  could  dlstln- 
h  a  tune.  It  was  "i'lio  Watch  on 
i^hlne.'  Then  the  sound  of  heavy 
1  carriasos  rolling  over  the  stones 
\' .1.  heard.  ai.<i  we  knew  the  worst  had 
come  for  ns.  'Never,  If  X  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old,  will  I  forget  the 
Bound  of  "those  voices  singing  in  the 
night.  We  stayed  in  Brussels  until  De- 
cember simply  because  they  would  not 
'  give  ua  a  passport.  Brussels  was  like  a 
city  or  tho  dead.  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
get  away  I  could  at  least  do  something. 
Then  one  day  In  a  tram  I  heard  a 
voice  sav;  'Bon  jour,  M.  Deru,'  in  ex- 
cellent French.  It  was  a  German  officer 
'  and  he  told  me  he  and  his  wife  had 
heard  me  play  at  Ostend  and  he  re- 
membered mo.  He  asked  me  what  I  -was 
doing,  and  I  ansivered  that  1  wished  to 
leave,  but  could  not  get  a  passport.  He 
told  mn  to  go  to  a  certain  place  on  the 
next  day  and  he  would  arrange  matters 
for  me.  and  he  did.  He  was  very  polite 
and  at  parting  wished  me  a  pleasant 
iotimev.  His  last  word.s  were;  'I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
rou  In  Paris  next  winter.'  " 

Miss  i^Iay  Peterson,  who  will  singr  tn 
Tremont  Tcmplo  on  Thursday  night, 
was  heard  here  for  the  first  time  at  a 
i-oplev  Plaza  morning  mu.?lcale  Dec.  2.. 
1915.  Born  In  Oshkosh.  she  studied  fir.-  i 
in  Clilcago,  where  she  sang  in  cholr.^ 
and  In  concert,  then  in  'Cerlln  and  later 
in  Paris  with  Jean  de  Beszke.  She 
made  her  debut  in  opera  at  Vichy  in 
July.  101",  as  Manon.  Having  sung  that 
year"  and  the  next  In  French  provincial 
theatres,  she  made  her  debut  In  Paris 
at  the  Thcfllre  Lyrique  at  the  Galte  in 
October.  1913.  as  Lakine  with  such  suc- 
ce.?."? .  that  she  was  offered  a  long  en- 
gagement. In  January,  1914,  she  sang 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society  In  Paris. 
In  July  of  that  >ear  she  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Opera  Comique  to  sing 
leading  roles.  The  w^ar  put  an  end  to 
this  engagemont. 

Mme.  Sturkow-Ryder,  pianist,  who 
will  play  at  Ye  Wilbur  Theatre  tomor- 
row afternoon,  has  been  a  soloist,  it  is 
said,  with  the  Chicago.  New  Torlt,  r.tin- 
neapcilis,  Russian  Symphony  and  Kal- 
lenborn  oi:cheslras.  She  played  here 
for  the  first  time  with  Miss  Irma  Soy- 
dcl.  violinist,  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. * 
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IX :  niirlflgb.  Deep  ni> 
•« .  S]ir  .sv.  yestcr.l-ij-  nn 
an*   with ,  M  , 
'  .irmiu."     Arth  , 
^        arl3  from  '*T 
J'oi.  The  FniTL' 
•  .■.ii."i\y  Brensi.i'I  Pear' 
•I;  Cnr;  Cnln  Ideo-Tn,  ],, 
IH'  ir;  Brans.  nmbe,  > 
I.srafel.    Heiuri.-b  n»li 


I  U  flslii  IM"  iiiKlit  wltli  nil  1110  ' 

S(i,v<  I'.oul.l  .T;icl;  Donalioe. 
.'11  ri>vi'  tlii'M>  wond»  aii'l  vallej.s 

1/IUf  11  wolf  or  n  knIl-ap^o. 
llcforp  I'll  .M>rk  for  Kpvr-mircnl 
Suys  r.oiilil  .lack  Doualoel 
Jack  was  agin   the  governmen 
riglit.  DENIS  A.  McCART. 

Winthrop.  Mass. 


Imrrl.  pin'nist,  nllt  plav  tbose  pifces:  Ra,-li 
m  inlnoff.  rrc  liid,'  In  (.;  minor;  LIsit,  toi  j 
iM-eani  No.  :i;  .Mlicnix.  Spi^lrtlUa;  nphh>ii.I. 
I^ii  Valsanl:  Wacnpr  Brassiii.  Flrp  .Mn'-I  ■ 
fmm  "Tlip  V  illc.rrip" :  MacDowell.  CzhtAik  . 
Gralnser.  Irish  'i'linn  fniin  Deny;  Li.izt.  Hiiii 
g-arlnii  Rhap'-ody  No.  2. 
FRIT) \r--.Iordan  Hall.  ST.  M.  Concert  h- 
Harol.l  Baupr.  pianist,  and  .Tacflues  Thlbaiid, 
Tlollnift.  ^roznrt,  .Sonata  in  B  flat;  Schuheit, 
Fanl.isi.i  In  c  mnjor,  op.  Franck. 
.8ona;a  In  A  major. 

Stelnert  H;ill.  8:1-.  P.  !M.  Concert  of 
chamber  miisip  by  Kdouard  Deiii,  violinist 
R«lph  Smnl'py.  Tlolonrolllst;  Hans  Ebell 
pianist.  Herthoven.  Trio,  c  minor;  Orfes! 
Sonata,  op.  'M.  for  piano  end  violoncello- 
Franck.  .-ionnta  for  piano  and  violin.  See 
special  notice. 
S.^TriRDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Miss  Elena 
Oerhardt'e  sonp  recital.  Schubert.  An  die 
Mnsik,  Llcbpshotschaft.  RastlOKe  Liebe.  Iiii 
Ahendroth,  .Viif  dem  Wa«spr  zu  singen.  Dor 
Miisensohn;  Riiiliiiis,  Aiif  die  Nacht,  Schivallv 
sag'  mlr  an.  Inuuer  lolspr  wlrd  mein  Sdiliim- 
mer.  Der  Jngcr,  Dpr  Tod  das  1st  dio  kiiehip 
Nuclil,    ■\'on    pwlcpr    I.lebo;    %V','f.  Oesiiirr 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

By  a  slip  of  memory  in  my  last  article 
T  credited  S.  D.  Johnson  with  being  the 
oramatizer  of  William  B.  •  English's 
story  of  "Rosena  Meadows."  He  di'ln't 
put  "the  .sweet  village  maiden"  upon 
the  stage  to  meet  with  ruin  In  the  big 
city.  0.  H.  Saunders,  another  low 
comedian,  once  well  known  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  was  the  real  adapter.  1 
write  this  because  I  do  not  want  his 
ghost  or  any  mere  material  spirit  to 
give  me  a  slap.  Also.  T  should  have  .said 
niy  bill  was  nearly  twice  as  old  as 
Lamb's  Instead  of  more  than  double  Its 
age.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester,  Jan.  14. 
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-As  tKe  World  Waga 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Mr.  Boone  Rises. 

As  the  World  Wags:- 

While  the  knitting  women  are  nod- 
ding to  the  fall  of  the  heads  Of  "Titus" 
and  "H.  T.  B.."  my  colleagues  In  the 
spreading  of  tlie  gospel  about  the 
Ossipees,  let  me  say  a  few  words  be- 
'.J^  fore  the  muscular  twitching  of  my  own 
•;•  visage  ceases  in  the  gore  at  the  foot 
O'f  the  guillotine.  The  fact  that  Whit- 
tior,  W.  C.  Gannett.  Edwaid  Everett 
Hale  and  Lucy  Larcom  and  Frank 
Bolles,   for   that  matter,    admired  the 

■  :  Osslpee  region  does  not  alter  the  truth 

that  there  exists  in  "O.ssiiiee  Pocket" 
I  a  band  of  men,  wnnifii  and  children 
I  whose  education  is  niliil  and  mentality 
low  through  the  agency  of  constant  In- 
termarrlag"-.  The  tribe  wa§  started  | 
many  years  ago  by  men  and  women 
who  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves   wished    to    do    away   with  all 

■  contact  with  the  world  outside.  This 
is  a  well  known  fact  in  Cisslpee.  Sand- 

"  W'lch  and  Tamworthf  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  natives  of  the  region  over- 
look the  matter  entirely  In  their  con- 
tributions to  thia  column.  Although 
the  tribe  does  send  out  drunken  repre- 
.'entatlves  occasionally  lor  salt,  and 
such  things,  who  beftt  their  horses  and 
carouse  around  town  over  night,  the  Os- 
slpee region  and  its  inhabitants  arc  no 
less  appealing  to  ranlc 'outsiders,  and  I 
myself  visit  It  frequently 

"To  drink  the  wine  of  mountain  air 
Beside  the  IJearcaiiip  W.iti-r." 

DANIEL  BOONB. 
Cambridge  Jan.  16. 


[    The  .\"ew  York  I';\  enlng  Post  remarked 
that  Messrs.   Paderewski  and  ivreisler 
'  "looked    pale    and    tired"    when  Ihey 
,  played    with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  concert  iii  the  Metropoli- 
tan  Opei-a   Hou.se  last  Tuesday  niglit. 
The  Evening  Po.st  added  synipatlietical- 
i  ly:    "The  season  has  been  a  hard  one 
j  on  great  artists."     But  no  one  fore  s 
I  them  to  give  so  many  recitals.  Tin 
I  could  live  comfortably  on   the  incom 
I  derived  .from   a   moderate   amount  o: 
fiddling  and  piano  playing. 


T.' 


"R."  to  "C 

the  World  Wags; 

"A  focman  worthy  of  his  steel."  ..\nd 
having  read  the  poetical  effusion  he  dis- 
creetly .stifled  a  yawn.  Said  Maiori- 
banks  to  Cholmondely,  Good  night'  K 

Onset.  Jan.  11.        j  '  ' 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SL'ND.VY— S.vniplKjiiy  Hall.  3:30  P.  M.  Concert 
by  Mme.  Povla  F'ri.-scb,  soprano;  Miss  'Wini- 
fred Clirlstip,  pianist;  and  The  Longy  Club. 
See  special  notice. 
MONT)AV— The  Tuileries,  270  Oommonw«alth 
avenue.  3  P.  M.  Miss  Terry's  eecond  con- 
ceit. Miss  I.oralne  'VN'yman  wUl  stag  these 
songs:  Mil  donco  Annette,  Ah!  que  Je  ma 
plains.  En  revenant  de  Varennes.  Quand  Jc 
menais  mes  Clieraiu  bolre.  La  FUle  de  d'Er- 
ralte  Lcs  CMochcs  de  N'antes.  Good  Morning 
Prettv  .Maiti.  The  Stilly  Cardcna.  The  Night- 
lugalc.  The  Old  Maid's  Song,  Barbara  Allen, 
The  Tlarnvard. 

Wilbur  Theatre,  .3  P.  M.   Piano  recital  bj 
Mme.  Stnrkow-Rydpr. 

Steinert  Hall.  .s:15  P.  M.  Havrah  Hub- 
bard's second  "Operalogue."  Subject,  Boro- 
din's "Prince  Igor." 
TUESDAY— Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Mme.  To- 
lande Mero's  piano  recltaU  Mozart,  Fantasia 
and  Fugue  In  C  major;  Bach.  Praeludlum.  B 
minor;  Beetliovpn,  Sonata,  op.  109;  Schumann. 
DavldsbiKTillertaenze:  Dohnanyl.  Rhapsody  tn 
C  major:  I.isi.t.  Harmonies  du  Solr;  Schubert- 
Liszt,  Impromptu,  G  major;  Liszt,  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  No.  fl. 

Svmphony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club,  Emil 
Moilenhauer,  conductor,  and  Fritz  Kreisl«r. 
violinist.  Part  songs:  Coleridge-Taylor,  Vik- 
ing Song;  Slhellus,  Broken  Melody;  Gibson, 
Immortal  Spirit  of  Song  (with  duet,  George 
H.  Bpynton,  tenor;  William  V.  pmlth,  bari- 
tone):  Bullard.  Snor}  of  Flerrara;  Oadraan. 
Foul'  American  fnilian  Songs  (with  bariton- 
solo,  -Mitred  F.  Dcnghanseni;  Protheroe,  Po 
Sandman;  Duparc.  ryreamworld;  Debols,  Mys- 
terious Night  (violin  obbllgato  by  Mr.  Krels- 
ler);  Sullivan.  The  Lost  Chord;  America 
(Club  .and  audlencei.  'Violin  solos:  Bach. 
Sonata  In  E  major  for  violin  alone;  Dvorak 
■  Krelsler.  Ttro  Slavonic  Dances;  Schubert- 
Krelslpr.  Ballet  Music  from  "Rosamundp": 
Krelsler,  Rondino  on  a  (heme  oi:  ■Beethover  : 
Krelsler.  Tamhourln  ChUiols. 
WEDNESDAY— >Tordan  Hall.  8  P,  M.  Sriie 
recital  by  Reinold  Warlk-h,  baritone:  ITrlta 
Krelsler.  pianist.  .Schumann,  Talisman". 
Fruebllngsnaclit;  Fninz.  Leise  zieht  dnr'-i. 
meIn  Gwuueth,  Per  S-'hraetterlln^;  Brahms, 
.Minnelled,  Vergebliches  Staendchen:  Strauss, 
-  -  mclno   :*nnnp.    Herr  Lens,  OM 


I        "Bould"  Men  of  the  Road. 

I  .-Vs  the  World  A\'ags:  ^ 
.;]    Apropos  of  Irish  hlcln'aj men.  I  rl.-jo 
;V  lo    inquire    what's     the    matter  with 
\  "Bould  Michael  Poor"?    "Bould  Mich- 
•vj  ael"   flourished  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
,%  native  town,.  Carrick-on-Sitir  (pronounce 
|5}J  this-  "shure."  on  your  litel,  as  is  evident 
from  the  woi-ds  of  the  ballad  Celebrat- 
ing his  exploit.^: 

1  wint  into  Cnrrld; 

An',  sl.-p-  ihon'  that  ni,iht, 
'Twns  nirly  n.  \t  niornln' 

I  got  M  £ci-raf  frisht.  ■ 
Throe  polis  wcll-arninipd 

They  hroko  in  the  door— 
But  I  left  tliim  .ill  Idepilin' 
Kilt  dead  on  the  floor, 
i'^'j     •  RBrily.  fnl  llio  deedle  aial-li  aral-l-day! 
■       Going  forth  from  Carrick  after  leav- 
ing the  three  peelers:  "kilt  dead  on  th" 
floor."  Bould  Michael 
Met  the  post. boy 

With  the  hag' in  his  hand; 
1  p-risillted  nip  pistol 

,\n'  .soon  made  hini  stand.  . 
Radii'.  f"l  ll'p  dr-edle  aral-tl-aral-l-day! 
Those  being  days  of  peace,  the  post- 
boy   was   naturally    a.<!tonished    at  the 
'''j,  censorship  assumed  by' Bould  Michael  i 
'  but   ihe   pistol   and   the   f'':<i-   tliat   lif- [ 
j  might  get  a  couple  "balls  in  his  noh.  "  i 
I  ;  as  happened  to  the  coachnian  of  whom 
!  •  Sammy  Weller  .vings.  made  the  unfortu- 
f  nate  custodian  of  the  mail.s  tractable  ! 
1  The  old  ballad  gives       an  idea  ho-,v  he  ' 
:  fcH:  ,  I 
i        "For  mercy,  for  i  n  :  ■ 

(For  inori-y.--  Iio  ,  r  .  i.  .  i 

"Sure,  tills  Is  thp  way  I 
i  I  must  alr-cn  nie  bir.-. 

I     _  To  support  me  oiild  uiolucr. 
I  A  <-hil(l  an'  a  wife.  !i 

I        Faitli.  I'll  give  yon  the  bat' 
1        'If  yon  Iav(t  ine  me  life, 
i        ll-adly,  fol  tlic  docdle  aral-tl-aral  i  day: 

The  remainder  of  the  deeds  of  "Bould 
Michael  I'ooi  ."  are  they  not  written  in 
the  ball.-jds?  And  are  they  not  held  in 
memories  more  rrtoiitive  than  mine'.' 

The  lofrain,  "Radly,  fol  the  deedle 
aral-ti-aral-l-day."  is  in  I  know  not  what 
Iangija.§o.'  Such  refraiiis  are  contrnon  in 
ballads  of  the  old  days. 

And  there  is  still  anothei-  Jrish  outlaw 
(perhaps  he  was  originally  In  the  high- 
way line  too)  celebrated  in  a  ballad 
which  tells  of  the  <lbingR  of  "Bould 
Jack  Donahoe.';  Tlic  scene  of  "Bould 
Jack's"  exploits  was  Australia  where,  es- 
caping from  the  t-onvict  settlements  of 
those  days  he  took  to  the  busli.    T  can 


■  f.  Bi 


rrench  Songs:  Belle  qui  tiens  ma  vie,  chsr-  I  remember  only  two  .snatches  of  the  bal- 
luaute  Gabrlelle.  Invocatjon  a  I'amour,  Vbe  [  lad  of  Jack.  It  makes  him  speak  in  the 
Dana  on  ■V'llia  I  first  person,  and  begins: 


Henri  IV.;  Lapana,  nn  Reve,  Da 
Romalne;  Debussy,  L«  Faune,  Mandoline 
Hume,  Pain  Would  I  Change;  Jones,  Go  to 
Bed.  Sweet  Muse;  Attey.  On  a  Time;  Anon. 
King  Henr.v.  Bonny  F.arl  o'  Murray,  Tlie 
Piper  o£  Dundee.  I/eeze  Lindsay.  Russian 
Folk  Song:  Cossi'ck  Lament;  Gretcbanlnofr. 
Siberian  Convict;  Moiissorgsky.  PIrouchki. 
Village  Fool  in  Love.  Trepak;  Arensky.  Tlic 
Wolves. 

Symohony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Concert  of  t^" 
Russian  Cathedral  choir  of  New  York.  Sep 
spe-lil  notice. 
THrRSDAY-^Iordan  H^II.  8;1.=1  P.  M.  Secon  ! 
subscription  '.oncert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quarter 
Moor.  Prelude  and  Fiiyiie  for  string  quarl.  t 
(ms  ):  Bach,  Suite  i'l  i  '  i--'  ^  n 
cpl'.o  alone;  Bee. ho> 
"P  95:  Glazouo'iff.  r 


In  Dublin  town  i  was  brought  up. 

That  city  of  great  tame: 
Me  parienis  n-MCrd  me  tiiidlilrly. 
As  many  a  one  knows  the  same. 
But  me  Bould  Jack,  in  spite  of,  or 
perhaps  because  of.  his  lender  rearin.g. 
goes  wrong,  and  finds  himself  a  con- 
vict.   He  escapes,  commits  depredations, 
is  hunted  by  the  officers.-  is  surrounded  ' 
and  called  upon  to  surrender  or  resign. 
It  is  many  a  year  since  I  heard  the  bal- 
lad, but  I  never  shall  forget  how  m\ 
hnvish   he.-jrt   thvillcrl   to   tho   nolile  rr- 


LONGY  CLUB  GIVES 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

Mme.    Frisch,    Soprano,   and  Miss 
Christie,  Piano,  Assist.  \ 

5Ime.  Povla Prisch,  soprano;  Miss  Wini- 
fred Christie,  pianist,  and  the  Longy 
Club  of  Boston  gave  a  concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Jean 
Verd  was  the  accompanist  for  Mme. 
Frisch.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Beethoven.  Glolre  a  la  nature;  Handel, 
-Mr  de  Poppee;  Schubert,  Wohin; 
Schumann,  In's  Freie.  Fruehlingsnacht, 
Via  Glueck  Zur  Reise  Schwalben; 
Gretschuninoff,  La  Steppe;  ChausFon, 
Les  Papillons;  Stravinsky,  Pastorale; 
Grelg,  With  a  P'rimrose;  Georges, 
ymne  au  Soleil.  Mme.  Frisch.  Chopin,  I 
Barcarole:  Ravel,  Jeux  d'Eau;  De- ! 
hussy.  La  Fille  au  Chevtux  de  Hen; 
Liszt,  Waldesrausclien ;  •  Moszo-wsko, 
Concert  EMude  in  G  flat.  Miss  Christie. 
Gounod.  Adagio  and  Allegretto.  Andante 
cautamlle.  Scherzo;  Saint-Saens,  Feull- 
let  d'Alum:  Novacek,  Presto;  Gouny, 
Aubade,  Ronde  de  Nult,  Rondo. 

Before  the  concert  Mr.  Mudgett  an- 
nounced   that   Mme    Frisch,  suffering 
from  a  severe  cold,  would  have  pre- 
ferred  not   to   sing.     However,   as  no 
other  artist  could  be  found  to  take  her 
place  she  had  consented  to  appear  and 
asked  the  Indulgence  of  the  audience 
The  singer  was  evidently  handicapped, 
i   but  wlfli  tho  resourcefulness  of  the  born 
I  artist  she  acquitted  herself  gracefully 
A    supreme    interpreter    of    songs  her 
vocal   intentions   although   not  always 
,  fully  caiTled  out  were  nevertheless  ap 
'r;  parent.    These  excited  admirati<Jn  and 
there  was  deserved  applause. 

Miss  Christie,  a  remarkably  gifted 
pianist,  gave  much  plea.sure.  Her  play- 
ing is  delightfully  feminine,  -^et  she  has 
triie  strength.  She  can  be  both  poetic 
and  brilliant,  and  her  brilliance  Is 
never  simerflclal.  She  has  marked  ori- 
ginality Jind  a  wide  range  of 
nuances.  Her  performance  ot  Ravel's 
Juex  d'Eau  suggestd  limped  and  sim- 
Ilt  waters  at  play.  Her  spirited  play- 
ing lent  distinction  to  Moszkowski'a  old 
fashioned  Etude. 

The  Longy  Club,  with  Its  eau!<Ily  ac- 
complished members,  played  admirably 
and  gave  variety  to  the  program. 

Next   Sund.-i\    ,i f i.  th'-mii ,  concert 
l-wlU-be  given  i-:>'  Mi.-. 


CONCERT  DRAWS  CROWD 

An  Interesting  program  of  Armenian 
French.,  Russian  and  English  music, 
given  In  concert  form  by  A.  Chah-Mou- 
radian,  tenor,  with  the  participation  of 
Mme.  Zabelle  Panoslan,  soprano ;  Mme 
Ondricek.  violin,  and  Q.  Hutchini*.  duto, 
drew  a  large  number  of  hearers  at  the 
Hollls  Street  Theatre,  yesterday  after- 


'  ^  ■tion  of  Miss  Lotta 

.  (.  lark,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
lent  at  the  Boston  Normal  school, 

ho  presided,  one  of  the  series  of  ;   -  •zz^--     ,   — 

leetings  which  the  Woman's  EducSr  ksUated  France  when  the  comedy  ■wa" 

fiist   pci  foirned   Is  .  not   today   In  l"'- 


on  Association  Is  supporting  was 
eld  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House 
Rsterday  afternoon.  The  ancient 
liurch  was  filled  with  Boston  Greeks 
nd  in  one»of  the  balconies  was  a 
Jmpany  of  Boston  Italians. 
They  saw  the  Greek  play,  "Demeter 
d  Persephone,"  enacted  In  English  by 

seniorsi  from  the  Boston  normal 
hool.  and  again  in  Greek  by  12  Greek 
rl  ."Students  at  Simmons  College  and 
nr  young  men  from  the  H(^Iicon  Club, 

organization  of  college  graduates  of 
ci-ian  blood. 


nder  Patronage  of  Queen. 

The  play  is  an  old  pagan  story  of ' 
other  Earth  hunting  for  her  lost  child, 
■ring,  and  finding  it  after  imploring 
e  assistance  of  Zeu.s.  The  Greek  girls 
e  studying  at  Simmons  under  the 
tronage  of  Queen  Sophia  of  Greece, 
d  on  their  graduation  will  open  a 
onestic  science  school  in  Athen.s;. 


ithe  I'"i<  iich  llni-.s  li.ive  .<tni--iv<l  an 
itraordinary  sea-chango;  in  spite  of  the 
;  fact  that  the  divorce  QiicEtioii  wh 


h  ! 


Til'- 


/ 


By  PH!LIP  HALE 

Hi'SriMOUTH  THHATRE:  ] 
fcmnano*  In  Boston  of  "Half  an  Hour,' 
%)r  glr  Jemes  M.  Barrle.  Prodnced  at  the 
lotwnm  Theatre,  New  fork.  Sept.  2E 

taa. 

J^nilan  flufwi.  -  . , ,  , . ,  .  ^  _ , , ,  rir«f..  Georse!'"'  

Mr.  OarB0n..„^^,,^»«,.,H,  B.  Herbert  were  • 

3<icrb  .Rex  McDougall 

 Janet  Slator  • 

Dr.  Brodle,  Clarence  Derwent 

Mr.  Beddlojr. ,. .Hubert  Dnioe 
Bfrs.  Redding.  Norah  iJimlson 

Wtthers  »»,..., ....Qeraia  Rogers 

A-'thougli  thla  piece  was  produced  by 
IDsa  aeorge.  ea  stated  aboTe,  for  the 
tnt  time  on  any  sta^e,  Barrl*  evidently 
Woto  It  for  a  music  hall,  the'Hlppo- 
troma  in  ZiOndon,  where  It  was  played 
tour  daya  after  the  first  performance 
B  New  Tork.    The  author  might  have 
i«d  tile   Grand  Gulgnol  In  mind,   so ,  ; 
mieUy  Ironical  Is  the  condensed  melo-i 
Irama.    The  play  Is  short  and  savage, 
rhoUjr  without   the  whimsical  fancy 
hat  has  endeared  Barrle  to  thousands, 
fhe  coincidences  that  shape  the  plot 
JPe  many.    It  Is  natural  enough  that 
*<ly  Ulllaji,  purposing  to  run  away 
nth  Hugh  from  her  brute  of  a  hus- 
•nd,  should  go  to  his  lodgings  and 
hat  he  should  be  run  over  and  killed 
y  a  iDotoi^bu.'j;  yet  one  might  ask  If 
e  would  not  have  sent  Susie  out  for 
M  cab. 

That  the  doctor  who  found  her  there 
hould  so  straight  to  dinner  at  Gai-son  s 
ouse  that  night,  tell  the  story  of  the 
dent  and  then  suddenly  find  the 
-mn   In    the   lodgings   his  hostess 
^  theatrical  stroke  worthy  of  Mr 
on  Vane.    Surely  the  "long  arm  of 
•i-ldence"  Is  here  violently  stretched 
-ir  James.  The  cJiaractcr  of  the  phy-  j 
n  U  not  wholly  natural.  AVe  douijt  ! 
ly  doctor  In  his  place  would  have  , 
so  CEllous,  so  brutal  in  his  speeches  ! 
he  woman.    And  how  stilted  are  I 
"4_of  these  epeechea,  written  in  true 
-Dook  manner!  But  the  physician 
•emf'd  hhnself  Ju.st  before  dinner  by 
1?  like  a  gentleman. 

In  bold  strokes.  There  is  little  tliat 
superfluous.      We    are  Intimately 
qualnted  with  Gar.son  and   hi.<;  wil> 
^er  th<>y  have  talked  for  five  .ninutes^ 
he  fin.il  scene  holds  the  Interest  vntil 
■e  enri;  the  suspen.sc  is  maintnir.J.i 
"lodrama  does  not  go  Into  the  Incon- 
-ously  tragical;  the  suspicious  hu=.- 
>-'i  Is  put  at  ease,  and  Lillian,  laugh- 
hysterlcally.  goes  into  the  dining 
"1  on  the  arm  of  the  doctor. 
'  19  performance  was  admirable  JH'^s 
-rge  playec?  in  the  Icey  sounded  by 
r  husband  at  the  beginning  when  iVp 
■nted  her  with  being  an  aristocrat 
numbed  by  the  fate  bf  her  loVer  sb^ 
1  not  rant  and  tear  about  the  sta-..  , 
-  an-^wers  to  the  physician  were  °a.s  ' 
incd     a.9     they     were  pathetic! 

composure,    when    she   was    in- i 
-ly    tortured    before    dinner,  was' 
hy   of    Lady   Dcdlock    lacked  by 
^  family  lawyer  or  listening  to  younc  t 
'Ji'ppy's  storj-.    Garson  himself  i> 
la  i  known  all.  would  have  been  th»- 
lo  call  her  a  thoroughbred  Ho 
i:lrl  have  hated  her  as  much  for  her 
stccratlc  coolness  a.s  for  mental  or  ' 
'  si'-al  Infidelity. 

I'-r  performance  was  noteworthy  in 
■V   way.     Excellent,    too,   was  the' 
personation  '  of  Garson  by  Mr.  Her- 1 
who  was  the  first  to  play  the  part  I 
coarseness  and  the  brutality  o£  tht- 
wore  portrayed  without  exiTaya-- 
H9  were  his  growing  suspicion  i 
h'.s  search  for  evidence.    Mr   Mc- 1 
:.)il  as  Hugh,  the  lover,  had' little' 
>  hut  to  go  out  to  his  doom.  ' 
is  play  waa  preceded  by  "bivor- ' 


coiintrv  a  question  of  so 
anr-e  in  the  eyes  of  theatregoer 
lines  still  provoke  laughter,  as  oo^ii' 
=  i!  nations,  though  they  have  been..u^t>" 
ii    later  dramatists.  ,  . 

The   performance    was    of    tne  hi. 
oi.ier.    It  was  warmly  appreciated  D>  . 
i  irse  audience.    Mis*  George  is  a  (  e- 
li-iitful  Cyprienne.  a  rave  artist  m  trn 

niedv.   She  avoided  pitfalls  mto  wlncn  , 
el  hers"  have  f.aUen.    Her  Cypncmie  wa., 
rot  at  heart  or  In  outwaVd 
>  vprian.    Speeches  that  f™"^,  ?^ 
n-  others  have  seemed  animally  cruao 
sioken   by   her   were   inevitably  as.-"- 
.  ■;,ted  with  the  boredom  and  t'l® 
o.ity  of  the  young  wife  yoked  wltu  a 
1  otired  viveur.  ,  „j  „f 

A  naturally  Joyous  woman,  fona 
luxurv,  with  a  keen  .sen§e  of  humoi 
Pbe  was  quick  to  see  through  the  sha.- 
low  Adhemar.  How  delicious  her  scene 
with  Des  Frunelles  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  where  Jealousy  turned  her 
heart  toward  her  husband.  That  in  the 
restaurant  she  envied  other  women  that 
had  there  supped  with  him  might  be 
called  a  Gallic  touch,  but  there  is  .some 
truth  In  °^  Pope  at  which  all 

women  cry  out  Indignantly. 
Seldom  do  we  In  Boston  pass  so  pleas- 


First  per-j  ant  an  evening  at  the  theatre.  Seldom 
are  wo  permitted  to  see  so  accomplished 
and  captivating  an  actress  supported  by 
a  company  so  capable.  Mr.  Law^ord  s 
Des  Prunelles  was  ma-sterly  b*  the 
comedian's  verve,  variety  and  dry 
humor.  Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Derwent 
only  two  of  the  capital  company. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


i  Moon-Blinded. 

j  As  the  "World  AV'ass : 

Having  been  surprised  that  your  allu- 
sion to  the  effects  of  the  moon  did  not 
arouse  more  learned  discussions  I  call 
to  mind  that  In  the  early  eighties  I  ^vit- 
nessed  quarterly  signatures  to  pension 
papers  calling  for  payments  from  Uncle 
Sam  for  disability  arising  from  "Moon- 
blindness"  incurred  while  on  duty  in  the 
'"ivil  war.  Was  my  experience  unique? 
FOR.MEK  NOTAUY'S  CLERK. 
Blddeford.  Me. 

P.  S. — Did  you  overlook  J.  Wilkes 
Booth  in  tlie  list  of  "Redivivl"  In  the 
Herald  of  Jan.  11? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  Wilkes  Booth 
legend,  but  v.e  did  not  have  space  to 
apeak  of  all  the  men  and  women  that 
might  be  chussed  under  tlie  head.  You 
win  find  in  the  Contemporarj'  Review  of 
August,  191G,  an  interesting  article 
"On  the  Supernatural  Element  in  His- 
tory," by  Mr.  Harold  Tenipei-Iey.  In  this 
«.i-ticle  there  is  mention  of  Slav  peasants 
believing  that  Joseph  II.  is  still  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  while  Russians  await 
the  coming  of  Skobeleff  on  his  white 
horse,  if  he  actually  dul  not  appear  to 
eentrles  In  November,  iyi4.  The  writer 
examines  minutely  the  story  of  Prince 
Marko  leading  the  Serbians  against  the 
Turks  and  cf  Joan  of  Arc  appearing  at 
Mons. — Ed. 


Hfiiri  'iieV  PruneileV.".'.ErneBt  h^^fnr^ 

 "ohert  DrSoe 

 «^u^'"  GeorEe 

 Uoben  Fedrow 

 ..Janet  Slater 

•  .ratlgnncTtex  McJDougaii 
'"  I'-lorenee  B<ln,.y 


Taylor,  Dogs  and  Others. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Inapposite  comparisons  in  which 
dogs  are  made  to  do  service  In  similc.'< 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  John  Tay- 
lor, the  so-called  Water  Poet,  who,  in 
"A  Dogge  of  Warre."  thus  comments 
upon  the  subject:  "Many  pretty  ridicu- 
lous asper.sions  are  cast  upon  Dogges,  so 
ithat  it  would  make  a  Dogge  laugh  to 
heare  and  understand  them.  As  I  have 
heard  a  Man  say  I  am  as  hot  as  a 
[Dogge,  or  as  cold  as  a  Dogge,  I  sweat 
like  a  Dogge  (when,  indeed  a  Dogge 
never  sweates),  as  drunke  as  a  Dogge. 
hee  swore  like  a  Dogge:  and  one  told  a 
Man  once  that  his  Wife  was  not  to  be 
beleev'd,  for  shee  would  lye  like  a 
Dogge."  The  last-named  simile,  which, 
in  the  slightly  different  form  "lie  like 
dogs."  is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest,"  is  not  given  in  Fi-ank  J. 
Wilstach's  "Dictionary  of  Similes." 

The  above-mentioned  Dictionary  of 
Similes  compiled  by  Prank  J.  WilstAch 
gives  only  one  simile  from  Abraham 
Lincoln,  viz:  "  'Squatter  Sovereignty' 
BQuatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down 
like  a  temporary  scaffolding."  There 
are,  however,  many  similes  in  Lincoln's 
works,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  rnuch 
more  picturesque  and  striking  than  the 
above-mentioned  one  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
st»cb.  Take,  for  example,  this  one. 
which  is  to  be  found  on  page  142  of 
volume  6  of  Nicolay  and  Hay'.s  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  A  History":  "Sending  men 
to  that  army  is  like  shoveling  fleas 
across  a  barnyard";  or  taUo  this  one 
which  i.s  to  be  found  in  a  telegrarri 
which  Lincoln  sent  to  Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker  on  June  5,  l.sr,S:  "I  would  not 
take  any  ri.-ik  of  bein^  entangled  upon 
the  river,  like  an  ox  jumped  half  over 
a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a  fair  chance  to 
gore  one  way  or  kick  the  other";  or' 
take  iMn  one,  which  is  to  be  foimd  in' 
Liiioolti  s   rr  joinder  to  Douglas  In  the 


'i  -n  Oct.  I."., 

i>athlc  soui>    ii.-i  i 
^n.s  maile  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death." 
Brookllne.  OB.SBRVKR. 


A  Face  at  the  Window. 

.V.s  the  World  Wa.cs : 

Tho  friend  of  man,  the  do?,  having  re- 
ceived some  attention  in  your  column  of 
late,  I  inclose  the  following,  taken  from 
"Aids  to  English  Composition,"  by 
Richard  Green  Parker,  A.  M.  (Harper  s, 
1S54).  It  is  an  example  presented  for  the 
purpo.se  of  enabling  tho  young  student 
to  write  simple  dialo),'ues  or  conversa- 
tion.s.  It  is  entitled  "Dialogue  Between 
Charles  and  Henry  About  Do.gs."  and 
the  following  extiact  is  a  .sample  of  the 
many  brands  of  nature-faking  that  were 
solved  up  to  our  ancestors  during  their 
schooldays: 

"Charles— Ts  he  (the  dog)  good  for  any- 
thing?  Has  ho  been  trained?" 

"Henrj  — Oh,  yes;  he  is  a  very  valuable 
animal.  Uncle  would  not  sell  him  at  anv 
Pi-ice.  He  is  an  excellent  water-dog  and 
knows  more  tlian  many  boys  of  hie  own 
age.  The  othej-  luornlm;  he  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  at  the  window,  from  which  he 
h.ad  been  accy.stomed  to  look  at  the  bo>  s 
as  they  were  playing-  on  the  street,  and 
finding  that  ho  could  not  see  through 
the  window,  on  account  of  the  frost  on 
the  glass,  he  a.pplied  his  warm  tongue 
to  one  of  the  panes,  and,  licking  the 
frost  from  the  glass,  attempted  to  look 
out:  but,  the  spot  which  he  had  cleared 
being  only  largo  enough  to  admit  one 
pyo,  he  immediately  made  another  In 
the  same  manner,  for  the  other  eye  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  enjov  the  sight 
as  usual." 
Can  this  be  true?  W  1*  I* 

Melrose. 


The  Crater  Region. 

"Robinson  Crusoe"  of  Belmont  writes: 
"Two  summers  ago  while  hiking  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  crater  in  Os.sIpce  moun- 
tain, I  happened  to  stray  into  the  dis- 
trict of  patchwork  hut.*.  My  impression 
of  the  people  who  c.-<me  out  and  stared 
out  at  me  corresponds  almost  exaetlv. 
with  that  of  the  writers  of  the  original 
three  notes;  Titus,  Daniel  Boon©  and 
H.  T.  D.  , 

"The  general  Impression  which  T  car- 
ried away  with  me  was  that  they  were 
almost  on  the  lowest  point  approaching 
barbarism.  This  Impression  was  later 
confirmed  by  what  appejired  to  be  the 
most  veracious  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ossipee  region.  I  learned  the  history  of 
the  crater  settlement,  and  Judging  by 
the  motive  which  prompted  its  first  set- 
tlers some  years  ago  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  world  and  Its  Dale  of 
civiliiatlon,  the  preSent  state  represents 
little  more  than  the  natural  result  of 
physical  and  moral  laws  of  evolution.  In 
the  light  cf  hi.^tory  such  a  community 
cannot  be  for  from  the  Aroncaniens  in 
southern  Chill,  and  they  will  gradually 
disappear  from  sheer  lack  of  vitality  and 
the  constant  application  of  fire  water 
From  the  story  of  these  African  tribes  I 
should  Judge  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
bettering  these  people,  but  that  they 
would  simply  have  to  die  out.  Few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ossipee  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  crater  tribe,  and 
It  is  given  more  or  ie.<!s  of  a  Avide  berth 
In  the  entire  countryside.  But  those  who 
have  had  any  experience  with  these  peo- 
ple can  in  all  veracity  confirm  what 
these  three  writers  to  the  column  have 
said." 


■italne  hliiri  ;  Vr  >^  wim-y  i  t-.n  M.u^  ..-  luinuer  to  JJOUgias  In  the 
■  '*.".*V.°CIn^'"f,^?.  between 


Timothy  Remarks. 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

In  reply  to  Miss  Addle  Lord  Jlclndoe 
permit  me  to  point  out  that  milord  ap- 
pears to  be  talking  of  the  town  of  Ossi- 
pee, a  nice  enough  place  In  its  way,  as 
the  worthies  of  Tamworth  will  readily, 
admit.  But  her  statement  that  "such 
condition.?  never  existed  in  America,  ' 
speaking  of  "the  tribe  of  wild  men  in- 
habiting the  extinct  crater  of  the  Ossi-  ' 
pee  mountains,  and  harnessing  their 
women  folks  to  the  plough,"  merely 
shows  that  she  is  totally  ignorant  of 
past  conditions,  at  least  vilthin  that 
crater.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
such  conditions  used  to  exist.  "Daniel 
Boone"  ^a.vs  that  they  still  exist.  Can- 
not some  one  who  has  recently  been 
within  the  crater  corroborate? 

Speaking  of  Brougham  being  pro- 
nounced Tuliiver  in  England,  can  anv 
one  explain  why  the  Enroughty  familv 
of  Riclimond,  Va.,  pronounce  their  nainu 
Darby?  TIMOTHY. 

Ex-Tamw;  r'h. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:  "The  Cohaii 
Revue  1916,"  by  George  M.  Cohan.  First 
performance  in  Boston. 

The    Jester....,.,...  John  Heudrloks 

'  aptain   Jones..  Walter  Brazil 

c:olonel  Smith  John  Boyle 

.Andrew   OvcrJraft  Harry  Bulger 

ir.  H.  HobBon....'.  James  C.  Marlowe 

Mra.    Andrew  Overdraft, 

Elizabeth   M.  Murray 

K.  .T.  Carroll  Jere  Grady 

Major  Barbara  I,Ile  Rhof^es  ('ostlgan 

Stenhen   Overdraft.  ....  .Frederick  Santley 

Billy  Holliday  Harry  Delf 

r>r.   Boomerang  Richard  Carle 

K6.  Dundreary  John  Hendricks 

.fane    Clay  ValU   Valli  ■ 

F.mlly    Stevenson  Miss  Juliet 

Jee-n  Paurel  Charles  Wlnnlnger 

TounE    America  l.lttle    Billy  ' 

.lasper  Alfred  Latell 

Emnia  McCbeaney:  Miss  Juliet 

Sadie    Love  Ctraco  Nolan 

Victory  .Florence  Curtis 

Defeat  Anita  Elson 

Th«  cod  of  war..;  Charles  Besaong 

'i    authCr  has  described  this  enter-  j 


I 


italnment  '.^    musical  crazy-qul't. 

patched  together,  threaded  with  word.-* 
and  musia"  In  the  play  Dr.  Boomerang 
remarks:  "This  Is  the  most  complicated 
show  I  ever  was  to."   Both  definitions 

j  The  Ingenious  and  undaunted  Mr. 
I  Cohan  has  touched  lightly  and  Inconse- 
!  quentially  upon  a  dozen  or  more  plays 
with  which  theatre  goers  have  hecdine 
acquainted  within  the  Immediate  past 
,  or  present.  "Major  Barbara,"  "Falc 
and  Warmer,"  "Hobson's  Choice,"  "The 
Boomerang,"  "The  House  of  Gla.';s, " . 
"Young  America,"  "Our  Mr.s.  McChes- 1 
ney,"  "Hit  the  Trail  Hollldaj', rhel 
Great  Lover,'^  "Common  C'lay,"  and 
other  pieces  are  reviewed  In  Jocund  vehi 
and  serve  as  a  prete-vt  for  action,  song 
and  dance..  All  the  character."!  are  bor- 
rowed and  transformed  according  to  Mr. 
Cohan's  vision.  Jean  Pamell,  Major 
Barbara,  Hobson,  the  bootmaker,  Biliv 
Holliday,  Emma  McChesney  and  other 
old  friends  waiidi.r  through  two  r.cts 
and  14  scenes,  during  which  I'ley  are 
vaguely  and  mysteriously  related.  Th<' 
revue  is  handsomely  staged.  Ther*  r.re 
striking  costumc.<!.  The  choru.-j  is  live- 
ly and  efficient.  The  music  is  suited  to 
the  action  and  as  easily  forgotten. 

The  cost  contain.3  many  fantillar 
names.  The  clever  impersona  tion  of  I 
Jean  Powell  by  Charles  Winninger, 
whose  wife  Is  the  delightfut  Mi.^s 
Blanche  Ring,  is  easily  the  most  striking 
among  many  imitation.s.  The  figure, 
<  arriage,  walk,  voice.  Inflections,  pes-  ' 
tures,  all  arc^  those  of  Mr.  Leo  Dit- 
rlch.stein.  Mr.  Winninger  has  absorbed 
the  details  of  the  original  Impersona- 
tion with  extraordinary  Intelilgehce 
and  subtlety.  His  work  Is  a  triumph  In 
mimicry. 

Mn  Carle  i.$-bl.<ind  and  good  natured 
as  Dr.  Boomeranrt  and  Is  the  moving 
spirit  hi  Ih-  trial  scene  in  "Common 
Clay,  wh'e  ■  niayed  In  ragtime  Is  the 
most-ongin.,1  incident  in  the  entertain- 
ment. 

MIs.s  Juliet  gave  .an  excellent  Imitation 
of  Mi.ss  Emily  StQvens,  but  follows  it 
with  a  less  successful  attempt  to  sug- 
gest Miss  Barrymore  and  Gabv  De.$lys  ■ 
Miss  \  allj  wept  continuously  as  the  un- 
fortunate Jane  Clay,  yet  she  had  her 
br.ehtsr  moments  wlien  flirting  with 
Paurel  or  Imitating  Mi,s  Julia  Sander- 
,^on,  with  Mr.  Carle  and  Mr.  Winninger 
Mr.  Brian  and  ilr.  Cawthorn  > 

Miss  Slurray'a  rich  brogue  and  high 
spirits  gave  pleasure.  Little  Billy  was 
.'imiising  as  Young  Amerlce.  nrxS  a 
n.minatlye  Sabattlnl  Boyle  and  BrazU 
displayed  agility  m  sjTicopaton.  M^s 
Cost:gan  was  demure  as  Major  Barbara. 

The    scenes    Included  the  Salvation 
.\rmy  barracks,    Hobson's  boot  store 
Abe  and  Mawruss  s  costume  establish- 
ment. Overdraft's   cannon  plant.  Jean 
Panrels    dressing   room.    Local  flavor 
was    infused    by    a    scene    In  front 
of  the  Harvard  ClUb  ivhile  Emma  Mc- 
Chesney  Barrymore  went  in  search  of  I 
new  manuscripts  ta  Professor  Baker's 
Baston  beanery  next  door.    Mr.  Cohan 
did  not  forget  to  display  his  customary 
patriotism,  and  the  finale  of  the  first  ' 
act  was  national  In  character         .  I 
■There  was  a  very  large  aiidlence  In  I 
holiday  mood.  i 


BJJEITH'S 

To  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keitii's  Theatr.e  thi.9  week,  as  a 
matter  oC  compari.ion  with  the  u^ual 
run  of  vaudeville  programs,  is  to  ex- 
haust the  supply  of  8Uperlati\es.  The 
four  Mar.x  brotlier*  in  "Home  .\galn" 
have  one  of  the  most  ambitious  acts 
S'en  thus  far  in  vaudeville.  The  act  Is 
f.arclcal  by  nature,  is  played  with  light- 
ness and  speed  and  has  many  dainty 
bits  of  burlesque.  A  large  company 
takes  its  turn  at  the  song  and  dance, 
and  best  of  all.  there  is  the  delightful 
play  and  burlesque  of  Artlilir  Marx 
as  the  Nondescript.  The  comedian  s 
burlesque  playing  of  the  harp  provided 
an  amusing  feature  and  revealed  the 
actor's  familiarity  with  the  instrument 

A  big  hit  of  the  bill  wa.-j  the  act  of 
Pettle  Deforest  and  Allen  Kearns.  The.v 
have  the  advantage  of  youth  and  ap- i 
Pear  to  be  interested  and  pleased  with 
their  v.ork.     The  act  is  snappy,  their 
burlesques  of  lite  ere  Interesting,  not 
nlone    becau.^e    entertaining,    but    mor.  I 
especially  because  of  the  underlying  re-  ' 
flection    of   truth    that    crops    up  audi 
around  all  their  comedy  work.   Miss  pe 
forest's  wardrobe  Is  an  exhibition  of  ex-  i 
ce'lenee  and  taste.  ' 

Victov  Moiley  and  company  In  "A 
Regular  Army  Man''  appear  here  for 
the  first  time.  The  skefeh  is  a  travestv 
on  .-irmy  ilfe;  there  are  a  number  of 
ratcby  songs  and  the  comedy  work  of 
Mr.  Moile.y  was  good  in  Its  breezy  and' 
off-band  style. 

Other  acts  were  Milo,  who  Was  an- ^ 
nouneec'   with   an    interrogation  mark 
and  ubcse  act  is  to  be  seen  rather  than' 
explained    that   future   audience:}  mav 
not  hA  robbed  of  the  pleasure  in  store 
for  them;   Kathryn   Dahl   and  Chaifes 
Gillen.  Ill  a  singing  and  piano  act  Fd 
win  George,  in  a  juggling  act;  Boudini 
brothers,    accordion    players;  Mosher 
Hayes  and  Mosher,  in  a  bicycle  act  Tud 
tlie   se'  ond    episode   of    "Patria 'il,c 
.sen.sational  photo  play,  featuring  M, 
V>rnon  ''astle. 
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.Mr<.  K.  A.  W..-rl.-| 

 i;.  A.  l■:^»rlo. 

 Paul  KrM.> 

 .Tohn  \  .>n  ruMh.Ti: 

 i  linrlon  Whii.' 

"/  ,.  ,  .T^I^an^r  R''vhnlt 

■  nt   BHiinR)>l>f  rc    of  lionio- 
l.oiii«a   M     Aloott   lia^  lie-! 
i  .  s  a  plaS"  "lat  nllrailed  an 
ly  large  autliciKO  to  the  Castle 
l;isi     niplit   to   Inugli   and  ci\ 
■  :u-ls.    As  the  book  will 
lie  so  Avilt  the  (Irania.- 
.1  plays  of  >'ew 

i  liu  ;is  it  was  lived  a  lialf-cn- 
o.      "KHIIo   Woincn"    has  lost 
I  liai  ni  hy  Ijein^'produocd  at 
<.    ni«  current  production 
:i<!  prescntrd  for  a  holiday 
-  play  by  William  A.  Brady 
From  tlic  minute  the  cur- 
to  find  Jo  kicking:  her  heels 
ti.e  .HI-  li.  the  last  eay  scene  in  the' 
'■hard  at  rhimfleld  one  is  glad  that 
rli  folks  lived. 


HENRY  JEWETT  PLAYERS 
IN  ONE  OF  WILDE'S  COMEDY 

Beatrice  Miller  and   Dorle  Sawyer 
Please  Audience. 
i  Oeiiar  Wilde's   brilliant  comedy,  "A 

/  ,  Oman  of  No  Importance,"  was  given 

St  night  at  the  Copley  Theatre  by  the 
»nry  Jpivett  Players,  but  to  say  that 
iie  company  needs  many  more  re- 
t^arsnls  before  tlie  piece  will  run 
Moothly,  is  putting  it  mildly.  The  prin- 
ipals.  as  well  as  the  lesser  member.s 
th'j  company,  stumbled  cvoy  few 
Inutes.  ■\Vlldo  never  stumbled  in-  hWs 
•riting  and  to  hear  his  witty  lines 
cited  as  they  were  last  night  is  far 
<im  pleas.nnt. 

In  tlie  big  scene  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
Md   act   where   Mrs.   Arbuthnot  gives 
1)  her  illegitimate  son,  Gerald,  to  Lord 
lUngsworth,  the  boy's  father,  who  ha.s 
iken  a  fancy  to  him  without  knowing 
e  young  man's   history,  both  I<lonel 
cnister.  who  pla>e(l  the  role  of  the 
d,    and   .Jessamine   Newcombe,  who 
ayed  opposite,   forgot  their   lines  so 
■quditly  that  it  was  tiresome.  They 
MUlred  con.<;tanl  prompting,  which  was 
no  In  such  a  loud  voice  that  it  could 
distinctly  heard  halfway  ilftick  in  the 
■chestra  scats.     When    the  principal.s 
■  get  their  lines  in  a  big  scene  what 
n  be  expected  of  the  lesser  lights? 
I  lladys  Morris  and  Adah  Barton,  who 
ived  the  roles  of  Mrs.'  AUonby  and 
,  idy  Hunslanlon  respectively,  also  suf- 
icd  from  loss  of  memory. 
The  only  briglit  .-^pot  in  last  night's 
rformance  w.is  the  work  of  Beatrice 
iller   and    Doric    Sawyer.     They  not 
i]  ily  remembered  their  lines,  but  gave 

ihe  proper  inOeotion  which  the  others 
eked. 

It  may  be  that  the  company  was  not 
;  vch   sufficient   time  to  master  thelt 
i>rk  ."xnd  may  appear  to  better  advan- 
ce the  latter  part  of  the  week. 


MME.  STURKOW-RYDEK 

I    Mnic.    .«turko»v-Kyfier,    pianist,  gave 
•an    hour   of    music"    at   the  Wilbur 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.   The  pro- 
gtam  Included  pieces  by  Foote,  Beeth- 
oven. Scarlatti.  Scott,  Poldinl.  Arensky, 
fadcrcwski  and  Tchaikowsky.  There 
'  as  a  small  audience. 
The  pianist  Is  at  present  a  conven- 
MAnal  player.    Iler  technic  Is  fair.  She 
iserves  the  marks  of  expression  Indl- 
ited  by  the  compo.<>er9.  Yesterday  she 
as  at  her  best  in  th»  lighter  pice-  - 

Afl  tkc  WorUWagfl 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Old  Jonothan  Coffin. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
I  don't  suppose  there's  no  relation  bc- 
Tften  'em,  and  anyways  It  couldn't  bo 
im,  'cause  he'd  bo  over  a  hundred 
oars  old  today,  but  that  name  John 
•■frin  put  Die  In  mind  of  oVl  Capn. 
onotlian  Coftlii  I  called  with  In  the  o!f! 
■parrowhawk  In  "CI.   Old  Jonothan  wa:. 

tough  old  cuss,  a  darn  sight  tougher' n 
Tiy  skipper  I'd  ever  sailed  with  up  to 

r-Ti  They  say  he  lowered  tour  boats 
le  down  oil  Staten  Island,  frpm 
ing  ship,  that  was  the  old  Des- 
::mony,  and  killed  his  whale  and  cut 
ira  In  with  half  the  crew  cutting  and 
ho  other  h?lf  manning  the  puinpr^. 
inyways,  old  Jonothan  was  a  oio  cus.=^, 
I  old  he  one,  too.  He  triced  up  four 
"n  to  th»  main  swifter  and  flogeed 


rlU  of  life.    He'd  keep  out 

at -tfio  arm:,-,  .^nd  he  f,  i  .1  made  up 
lils'Vilnd  he  d  made  a. mistake,  and 
he'd  rather  tervo  In  the  arroy  the  rest 
of  his  life  than  under  old  Jonothan  an- 
other day.  Eo  he  Jumped  oft  the  cat- 
head. Old  Ilussey.  the  mate,  put  It 
down  In  the  log  that  he  died  of  ecnrvey. 
Well,  sir,  we  mads  a  dam  good  cruise 
and  v  as  coming  up  by  Florea  with  1493 
barrls  of  He  under  hatches,  and  one 
night  we  see  a  ship  afire  off  our  lee 
bow.  The  old  man  he  run  out  stunsls 
and  set  all  the  kites  we  had  and  run 
down  to  looard  till  we  got  pretty  ciyse 
to  her.  Well,  sir.  to  make  a  short  story 
j  shorter,  as  the  feller  says.,  we  run  right 
:  Into  old  Semmes  in  the  Alabamy.  He'd 
I  caught  the  eld  Weathergauge  from 
•Provlncetown,  sot  Are  to  h^r,  and  lay 
off  and  on  with,  his  bloody  old  British 
pirate  ship,  and  that  night  he  nabbed 
five  of  us.  I  don't  remember  the  othe^ 
four,  except  there  was  the  Mabel  Nel- 
son, that  my  uncle  was  skipper  of.  We 
was  all  put  on  the  Alabamy,  and 
Semmes  come  forard  the  next  morning, 
all  dressed  up  like  a  French  admiral, 
and  a-twlstlng  that  little  moustache  of 
his.  Fust  thing  he  did  was  epeak  a 
little  piece,  and  ask  us  how  we'd  like 
to  "join  the  Confederate  navy.  "Never 
heerd  of  It,"  snorts  out  old  Jonothan, 
madder'n  Leezer,  and  Semmes  whirled 
round  on  him,  and  sorter  pulled  his 
Eword  half  out  of  his  sheath— we  all 
knew  he  was  doing  it  for  show  at  the 
time— then  he  says  to  a  bosn,  "Put  that 
man  In  double  irons."  Well,  sir,  It  took 
the  bosn  and  another  bosn  and  three 
sailors  to  put  old  Jonothan  In  them 
double-darbies,  but  they  got  'em  on 
finally,  and  clapped  old  Jonothan  down 
where  the  bright,  light  wouldn't  dazzle 
him.  One  of  our  crew  jined  the  Ala- 
bamy and  took  his  clothes  and  some  of 
the  best  of  our'n  forard  in  the  fore- 
casl.  Semmes  had  us  all  put  in  the 
waist,  with  leglrons  on,  and  we  staid 
there  two  days,  till  we  met  up  with  the 
old  ChJirles  Wilson,  from  Sag  Harbor, 
and  then  we  was  all  paroled  and  sot 
aboard  her.  as  the  prisoners  had  been 
collectinfc  too  fast  to  suit  Mr.  Admiral 
Semmes.  For  some  reason  or  other  he 
kept  Jonothan  aboard,  and  I  didn't  see 
him  till  aftei-  the  A-ar  was  over. 

One  day  when  I  was  third  mate  In  the 
Josephine,  w-e  was  putting  up  a  new 
foreyard  in  the  l^-rbor  of  Nukahiva,  and 
in  come  a  Frisco  whaler  name  of  the 
Porpus.  She  came  up  alongside  us  and 
dropped  her  hook,  and  when  the  old 
m-an  came  aboard,  darned  if  it  wasn't 
old  Jonothan  Coffin.  Seems  after  he 
was  put  down  in  the  hold,  when  he 
talked  back  to  Semmes,  they  was  a  fel- 
ler put  there  to  guard  the  prisoners. 
Besides  Jonothan.  they  was  six  other 
captains,  five  from  New  B_sjiford,  and  j 
one  from  Bristol,  that  had  give  Hemmes  I 
some  of  their  lip  They  got  talking  and  I 
scheming  and  tm.ally  old  Jonothan  got  ' 
friendly  with  the  guard.  He  was  a 
young  feller,  and  was  a  free  talker,  ex- 
cept when  he  thought  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  or  whatever  the  skipper's 
title  was,  might  be  close  around  and 
hear  him.  He  and  Jonothan  uster  gam, 
and  compare  the  north  and  south,  and 
finally  Jonothan  says  the  southerners 
was  all  right  as  fur  as  he  cared,  except 
they  didnt  have  no  sporting  blood. 
"What  you  mean  old  feller"  the  young 
feller  says,  perking  right  up.  "Just 
what  I  says  1  mean,"  says  old  Jono- 
than. With  that  the  young  feller  takes 
a  squint  around,  and  sees  they  alnt  no 
officers  coming,  and  he  pulls  out  a  set 
of  dice,  and  finding  Jonothan  has  some 
money  in  his  clothes,  they  sot  at  it, 
throwing  them  dice  like  a,  bunch  of 
uigger  foremst  hands.  1  dont  know 
iiow  Jonothan  managed  to  tame  them 
dice,  and  make  em  mind  him,  but  ho 
did.  all  right,  and  afore  t^io  young  feller! 
was  due  to  be  relieved,  Jonothan  had 
every  thing  he  owned  except  his  mus- 
ket. "I  guess  that'll  do  for  the  fust 
ilay,"  says  Jonothan  after  the  guard 
was  changed,  and  they  wasnt  nothing 
doing  till  the  young  feller  comes  on 
watch  again  next  day.  Jonothan  had  a 
little  over  seven  hundred  dollars.  He  « 
says  to  the  young  .feller,  "111  make  you 
a  proposition  so's  you'll  have  a  chance 
to  get  back  your  money,  and  if  youre 
the  sort  o  sport  you  was  abragging  ill 
southern  gentlemen  was,  youll  take  me 
up."  The  young  feller  bristles  up,  and 
says  he's  willing  to  take  a  chance  at 
bout  anything  once,  and  then  Jonothan 
makes  this  proposition.  They  was  tc 
make  seven  passes  with  the  dice.  Each 
pass  would  be  for  a  hundred  dollars,  or 
the  liberty  of  one  of  the  fellers  In  the 
forecasl  there  In  double  darbies.  All 
that  the  young  feller  was  to  do.  If  he 
lost,  was  to  unlock  the  leg  and  wrist 
Irons,  and  turn  his  back,  giving  them 
chance  to  get  on  deck.  Jonothan  was 
to'  be  told  when  the  chances  was 
best,  and  ch&ose  his  time  for  making  1 
the  try.  The  j'oung  feller  thought  It  all  , 
over,  Jonothan  twitting  him  every  llttlo 
while,  and  tinally  he  agreed.  They  made 
seven  passes,  and  III  be  darned  if  Jono-i 
than  didnt  win  them  I234.i67,  Just  like 
:h:i  t.     Tlicy  f  i-i'<t       Inw  .-abo'it  n   \:  rr-h 


iiow  •  V.  I. ru  a  II  ■! ■  -  'vis-    y«.  ■  -:  ik 

l^noloclted  the  capiis,  and  they  all  got 
q+er  t' ■■     '  le  without  anyono  eeelnt: 
■them,  ai.u  made  the  island  of  Fogo  a)i 
'shipshape,  and   tho  young   teller  hai: 
come  along  with  them,  and  Jonothcm 
shipped  hlrn  as  fourth  mate  when  lit 
got  back  to  New  Bedford  ojid  sot  oul 
again    In   the   Sippican.     When  Capn 
Winslow  sunk  the  Alabamy,  old  Jono- 
than sent  him  a  big  ivory  model  of  tho 
Kearsargo,  that  he'd  scrimshawed  out 
of  a  spoi  m  whales  tootli,  and  wanted  to 
vote  for  him  for  pre.sident.    This  young 
^  feller  come  back  to  New  Bedford,  as  I 
V  says,  and   married  a  daughter  of  old 
Capn  Zeba  Cahoon  from  Harwlchport, 
and  furs  I  know,  they  all  live  oyer  there 
now.  (Capn)  MARTIN  GALK. 

Falmouth,  Jan.  :;L 


High-Flown  English. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  expreesloii,  wlUch  is 
similar  to  Um  one  quoted  by  "W.  A.  K.," 
was  In  famill.Tr  Jocose  use  among  tho 
youngsters  of  our  household  In  Conwa> ,  | 
N.  H.,  half  a  century  ago:  "The  super;  I 
flulty  of  the  milk  added  to  tho  flavor- 
orlty  of  the  heat  renders  it  very  condu- 
cive to  the  conbornnation  of  niy  diaboli- 
cal appetite."  I  don't  know  where  the 
expression  came  from,  but  I  guess  that. 
It  was  Intended  as  a  quotation  from  and' 
skit  at  some  imaginary  Malaprop  who; 
was  given  to  the  use  of  high-flown  Eng- 
lish. SCRUTATOR. 

UrcoW!L!<i.  T*ii  t«. 

FRITZ  KREISLER  ASSISTS 
AT  APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT 


Large  Aadience  at  One  of  Most\ 
Interesting  Performances  in 
History  of  Organization. 

The  .\poll(>  Club  g.-xve'the  second  con- 
cert of  its  46th  season  at  Symphony  Hall 
j  last  evenin,?.  The  club  w-as  assi.sted  by 
il-'ritr.  Kreisler,  violini;!:.  Kmil  Mollcn- 
Ihaucr  conducted.  The  accompanists  were 
U'avl  l.am.son  and  Frank  H.  l..uker.  l>r. 
I  Archibald  T.  Davison  was  at  the  orgim. 
The  program  was  .-is  follows:  Viking 
Song,  Coleridge-Taylor;  Broken  Melody. 
Sibelius:  Immortal  Spirit  of  .Song,  Gib-, 
son,  with  tenor  and  baritone  duet  by 
George  H.  Eoynton  an<J  W-illiam  F. 
Smith;  Sword  of  Fcrrara,  Bullard;  Four 
•\merican  Indian  .Songs,  Cadman,  ivith 
incidental  baritone  solo  by  Alfred  F. 
Denghausen;  Ue  Sandman,  Protheroe; 
Dreamworld.  Duparc;  Mysterious  Night, 
Debols,  with  violin  obbllgato  by  Jlr. 
Kreisler;  the  Lost  Chord,  Sullivan; 
America,  by  the  club  and  audience.  Mr. 
Krei.sler's  program  was  as  follow.^: 
Soeata  in  E  major.  Bach;  Prelude,  Ga- 
vo'iSte,  Minuet  1  and  2,  Gigue;  Two  Slav- 
onic Dances,  Dvorak-Kreislcr:  ballet 
mui>ic  from  "P..o.'5emunde,"  Schubert- 
Kreisler;  Rondino,  on  a  theme  by  Beet- 
hoven, Kreisler;  Tambourin  Chlnois. 
Kreisler. 

I  There  was  a  large  audience.  The  per- 
I  formance  was  one  of  the  most  loterest- 
jing  In  the  history  of  tho  club. 

^Ir.  Krci.'ilcr  was  warmly  welcnined. 

RUSSIAN  CHOIR 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend  Evdokim.  archbishop  of  Aleutia 
and  North  .America,  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
U.  Crane,  the  people  of  Boston  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  hearing  last  night  in^ 
Symphony  Hall  the  Russian  choir  of  thei 
Cathedral  of  St.  Ni-cholas,  New  York.  | 
Ivan  T.  Gorokhoff  of  Moscow  conducted.] 
The  music  was  selected  from  settings  of  | 
the  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  by 
Tschaikowsky  and  Rachmaninoff.  Mr. ' 
Gorokhoft  was  quoted  on  the  program 
as  saying:  "It  is  our  aim  in  this  con- 
cert to  show  how  two  of  Russia's  great 
composers  interpret  the  Divine  Liturgy, 
and  to  give  to  our  music  lovers  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  these  interpre- 
tations." 1 

The  Herald  related  last  Sunday  the 
story  of  Tschalkowsky's  determination 
to  compo.se  music  for  the  Liturgy  that 
should  be  worthy  of  the  solemn  service, 
how  those  high  in  the  church  frowned 
ort  his  attempt;  how  the  music  when  It 
was  published  was  confiscated;  how. 
after  it  was  sung  in  a  church  at  Kieff. 
there  was  a  performance  at  a  concert  in 
Moscow  (1?.S0).  when  the  Vicar  of  Mos- 
cow protest^  against  this  desecration 
of  the  IJturgy,  saying  that  the  use  of 
the  service  as  a  libretto  was  a  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  words,  graciously  ad- 
mitting that  Tschaikowsky  was  a 
worthy  musician. 

Tschaikowsky,  or  any  other  composer 
of  the   Liturg^.  might  have  answered 
that  his  music  suffered  in  no  small  de- 
gree   by    a    performance    outside  the 
church.     Thi.s    is   true   of  any  sacred 
music  written  for  a  ritual.    The  church  \ 
itself,  the  .solemn  rites  and  ceremonies,  j 
the  vestments  of  those  officiating,  the  i 
candles  and  the  incense,  all  these  en-  \ 
hance  the  effect  of  music  even  when  it 
is   only   moderately   impres.stve.  Then 
there  i.s  the  receptivity  of  hearers  iliat 
•iro  true   bellex.  r.s.     In  a    concert  h.ii^ 
•hf  mu.«lc  1."'  i n<  \  i; .1  lilv  hrnvd  as  cmv-.M-i 


music.  It 

lighted  hi!  li  .     .  .  .  u.  i      ; ,  ,i  .  i .  u. 
singers  of  arins  or  Lieder,  pianist.-*  uiui  : 
fiddlers,  to  put  himself  in  the  fitting 
mood.  I 

■^'et  much  of  the  music  heard  last  j 
night  ai-oused  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  to_} 
quote  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  a  pro- j 
foiifid  contemplation  of  the  first  com-  I 
poser.  The  archbishop  and  Mr.  Crrine  j 
•ire  to  be  heartily  thanked  for  acquaint-  | 
ing  Bostonlans  with  music  that  is  truly  i 
ecclesiastical  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
icre.sthw  a.s  music  in  it.«:elf.  j 

It  Is  not  necessary,  nor  would  It  be  \ 
graclou.s,  to  discuss  minutely  the  char- 
acter of  the  performance,  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  technically  of  a  high  order.  I 
often  beautiful,  often  impressive,  always 
sincere  and  engrossing.    The  pure  voices  I 
of  the  boys,  the  richness  of  the  deep 
liass,    the    solenmlty    of    the  Intoning 
singer,  with  the  exquisite  rendering  of 
the  responses,  will  l>e  long  remembered, 
with  the  vocal  elasticity,  the  command 
of  nuances,  tlie  reverent  behavior  and 
sivirit. 

As  mustc,  without  consideration  *of 
the  Liturgy,  the  selections  from  Rach- 
maninoff's setting  made  the  deeper  im- 
pression. It  was  more  emotional  with- 
out loss  of  religious  feeling.  There  was 
bolder  expression,  a  greater  variety  of 
color,  a  freer  walk  In  the  vocal  parts. 
Particularly  striking  were  "The  Beati- 
tudes" and  "Lord  Have  Mercy."  It 
might  be  said  that  the  music  of  Rach- 
maninoff is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
lime  we  live  in.  T.schaikowsky,  out  of 
humor  with  music  that  he  heard  In  the 


churches,  music  that  was  to  his  ears 

and  mind  incongruous,  endeavored,  to 
u.se  hi^  own  words,  to  unite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Bjzanline  architecture,  the  ikon.s 
and  tho  whole  spirit  of  the  Orthodox 
Liturgy.  Perhaps  to  the  Russian. 
.■letting  is  more  spiritual  than  that  of 
Rachmaninoff's.  There  are  tine  pages 
in  the  fonner's  setllng,  as  the  ending 
of  the  Creed,  the  whole  of  "Meet  Is  It.  " 
but  on  the  whole,  outside  the  churcli. 
the  music  of  Rachmaninorf  to  western 
ears  seemed  the  irioro  fervent  and  re- 
ligiously emotional. 

The  great  audience  listened  Intently 
and  appreciatively. 

IReinhold'waruch  in  song 

I     recital  at  JORDAN  HALL 


Former 


Now 


German  Bass  Is 
Russian  Baritone. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Relnfiold  Warlich  gave  a  song  recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Schumann, 
Talismanc,  Fniehlingsnacht;  Franz, 
Leise  zieht,  Der  Schmctterling;  Brahms, 
Jlinnelied,  'Vergebliches  St-aendchen; 
Strauss,  Ich  trage  melne  Minne,  Herr 
Lenz;  old  French  songs— Belle  qui  tlcns 
ma  vie,  Charmante  Gabrille,  Invoaation 
a  I'amour,  Vive  Henry  IV.;  Laparra, 
Un  Reve,  Dans  une  Ville  Romaine:  De- 
bussy, Le  Faune.  Mandoline.  Farly 
English  and  Scotch:  Fain  would  I 
change.  Go  to  bed.  On  a.  Time,  King 
Henry,  Bonny  Earl  O'Murray,  Piper 
of  Dundee,  Leeze  Lindsay.  Russian : 
Cossack  Lament,  Gretchaninoff j  Sibe- 
rian Convicts;  Moussorgsky,  Pirouchka, 
Village  Fool  in  Love,  Trepak;  Arensky, 
The  Wolves. 

\^'hen  Mr.  Warlich  gave  a  recital  here 
on  Dec.  15,  1910.  he  was  announced  as 
");rinold  von  Warlich,  German  bass." 
.\'o\v  ho  is  "tleinold  Warlich,  Russian 
baritone." 

There  was  a  piece  in  an  old  Reader 
and  Speaker  beginning:  "It  matters  little 
what  immediate  spot  may  be  the  birth- 
place of  so  great  a  man  as  Washington." 
It  matters  little  of  what  nationality  a 
singer  may  be.  as  long  as  he  can  sing. 
In  1010  Mr.  Warlich  was  heard  by  a 
(•„..  Hi.'i  ficconipanist  was  Uda  AVal- 
drop.  Yesterday  there  was  a  large  au- 
dience. The  pitino  accompaniments  were 
played  by  Mr.  Kreisler. 

Jlr.  Warlich's  program  was  long  and 
varied.  It  contained  some  unfamilia;- 
.songs.  We  could  easily  go  to  the  silent 
tomb  without  knowing  Schumaim's 
"Talismane."  "Le  Faune''  of  the  sec- 
ond book  of  "Fetes  Galantes"  is  not 
of  the  best  Debussy,  and,  by  the  way, 
"Mandoline"  should  have  been  sung  at 
a  faster  pace  and  in  a  more  subdued 
tone  throughout.  The  charming  "Pa- 
vana"  was  origin.ally  a  dance  .-lir  in 
Jean  Tabouret's  "Orchesographle."  Four 
voices  sang  thf  words,  and  instru- 
ments, as  flute,  oboe,  trombone,  doubled 
the  voice  parts.  It  was  not  a  song 
for  solo  voice.  Modern  composers  have 
used  the  old  air  in  different  ways. 
Delibes  introduced  It  in  hi.s  incidental 
music  to  Hugo's  "Le  Rol  s'amuse,"  The 
songs  of  Laparra,  exquisite  in  their 
dreamy  lancy  and  languorous  at- 
mosphere, arc  in  strong  contrast  with 
liis  "La  Habanera,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  the  Ro.ston  Opera  House  the 
night  before  Mr.  Warlich's  first  recital 
Ot  English  composers  represented  To- 
bias Hume  was  a  colonel  In  the  army 
and  a  player  of  the  viol  dtt  gamh.i 
Attey  wrote  for  the  lute;  Rol)ert  .lone 
was  a  lutenist  and  an  Oxford  man 

The  German  songs  wefe  sung  in 
is    commonly    known    as    the  Gen 
manner,    with    .overemphasi.s    on  ■ 
sonants  and   an  Olympian  IndifTcn 
toward  legato  in  phrasing.     .Vs  a 
there  was  little  attempt  at  colored 
presslon,     (liouRh    in  the 


•VerscMicli 


hac'Kn. 

Sl.Tcndchen"  there 


Wo 


iiiber 


it  at  his  last  recital  the  singer  just 
,10(1"  on  pianissimo.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  ta,  speak  at  length  about 
Mr  Warlich's  vocal  art  as  regards  tech- 
nic. It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  evident- 
ly plea.sed  his  audience.   

■"  Mr.  Krei3!<gr  accompanied  In  a  moaesi 
and  pleasing  manner. 

I  -      <  By  PHILIP  HALE. 


not  only  interesting  to  us.  but  possiblj' 
some  flay  useful  to  our  friend  the  Hun. 
who  may  serve  them  up  in  a  German 
tran.slatioh  as  a  substitute  for  "Deutsch- 
land!  Deutschland  Ueber  Alles!" 
Cain  bridge,  Jan.  22.  F.  S.  R. 


A   Man  of  Questions-  \ 

.^s  the  World  Wags:  i 
(1)   Last  summer  we  put  in  to  Cipe\ 
Porpoise    Harbor,    the    sea    being    too  I 
rough  for  comfort.    We  Inquired  the! 
renter  of  boats  and  fishhook.s  the  times  I 
of  departure  of  the  trolley  for  Portland,  j 
"O  sure,  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you."  said  , 
iio.    "Now,  let  me  see.    It's  either  quar-  | 
Ipr  of,  or  quarter- past  the  hour.  I'm! 
not  .«ui;<>--,  which."    On  further  conversa- j 
j  tion  h*  uncorked  a  piscatoriar  profun- 
'  dity  that  left  us  as  much  in  the  .dark  I 
<etymologicalIy)  as  did  his  attempt  as  i 
a  train  announcer.    "Tile  fish"  was  in; 
pnrt  Jhe  subject  of  talk.     "They  are  i 
tUng  more  popular."  said  he,  "in  spite  ■ 
their  color.   And  they're  popular  with  [ 
e  fishermen.    When  they  are  seined, 
oy  get  poke-blowed    (sp.?),  come  to  ^ 
e   surface,   and  are   easily  skimmed! 
oard."    The-  tneaning  of  poke-blowed 
s  obvious.    What  is  its  origin?  Why 
tlie  poke?  ! 

(2)  When   in  shallow  water  on  the 
Maine  coast  it  is  necessary  for  motor 
boats  to  avoid  lob.ster  pots,  or  rather, 
their  buoys,  for  fear  of  tangling  the 
ioy|rope  in  the  propeller.   Our  lookout 
MUired  the  habit  of  singing  out  "Ger- 
lii   submarine  dead   ahead."   Do  you 
n.sider   this   being   "neutral   in  woi«a 
thought"?  If  so,  do  you  then  con- 
I  ler  the  phrase  apt  and  in  good  taste? 
Why  i.s  it  that  in  American  cities 
hold  our  municipal  band  concerts  in  j 
n>-  afternoon,  when  the  sun  Is  not  low 
iiough  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  day,  ' 
•Hi  IS  so  low  as  to  shine  directly  into  I 

■  eyes  of  part  of  the  audience?  Why 
we  hold  them  in  garish,  dusty-  con-  ' 

Mses?  Why  do  we  not  hold  them,  in! 
-ton  for  example,  on  the  Charles  river  I 
'lanade  in  the  evening,  the  musician.s  | 
'letimes  in  a  shore  band  stand,  some-! 
|"s  on  an  anchored  float?  i 
I'  In  considering  the  qualification..=!  ! 
I  new  director  of  the  Public  IJbiarv  j 

■  y  we  not  hope  for  a  man  witli  the  i 
urination  to  make  of  that  beautiful,  I 

-pie,  cool  court  -something  more  than  i 
■issageway  from  the  periodical  room' 
"le  engine  room,  the  toilet  and  the 
listical   department?   Why  can't  we  I 

■  o  .<=ome  inexpen.sive  greenerv  that! 
I  grow  in  the  meagre  lisht.  instead  of  i 
msightly  grass  blotch  and  a  couple  of  ' 
King   ailanthiis    trees  (if    they  are! 

'  •  Why  can't  we  have  some  com- i 
lole  side-arm  chairs,  for  use  in  the 
mer  in  place  of  the  few  gloomy,  ' 
'nctory  uninviting,  sarcophageal  I 
lie.s,  who.se  sols  function  now  is  to  I 
'  ^^{i  of  the  wall  and  hold  down 
of  the  paring? 

Is  there  any  explanation  for  the 


[FLONZALEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 

The  Flonzaley  ,  quartet  gave  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  its 
10th  season  here  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Moor,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for 
quartet  (Ms.);  Bach,  Suite  in  E  flat 
major  for  the  violoncello  alone; 
Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op. 
95;  Glazounoff,  Quartet  in  D  major, 
op.  1. 

Emanuel  Moor  with  his  music  is  al- 
most as  much  of  an  enigma  as  Frederick  , 
Delius.     Each   one  has  his  Idiom,  an  | 
idiom  that  is  peculiar  and  has  not  been  i 
Influenced  by  predeceajsors  or  contem- 
poraries.   Of  the  two  Moor  is  the  more 
emotional,  yet  in  his  music  there  Is 
often  a  certain' sobriety  that  Is  not  far 
remove^  from  austerity.     Moor  is  the 
more  fertile  and  his  music  has  the  ap- 
pearance,  at    least,    of   greater  spon- 
taneity.   If  he  be  Judged  by  the  music, 
played  here,  his  inspiration  droops  at ; 
times,  but  he  oTten  rises  to  a  height  oT;' 
eloquence   that  the   Delius  of  "Paris"  j' 
and  "Br^gg  Fair"  ,  did  not  reach.  In 
Moor's  piano  concerto  played  by  Mr.  ' 
Bauer  at  a  Symphony  concert  there 
were  beautiful  and  noble  Ideas  dropped 
in  a  desert  of  notes.    Chamber  music  of 
his  played  in  past  seasons  by  the  Flon- 
zaleys  was   conspicuous   for  sustained 
eloquence. 

The  Prelude  performed  I^st  night  has 
fine  qualitie.':.  There  Is  freedom  of 
thought,  sure  and  poignant  expression,  ' 
true  romanticism.  The  fugue  that  fol- 
lowed is  not  merely  skilfully  con- 
structed exercise.  Tnere  is  marked 
i  charocter  beginning  with  the  bold  ex- 
position, and  the  relieving  episodes  have 
:  a  derided  charm. 

I  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr. 
Id' Archainbcau,  the^  best  violoncellist  in 

quartet  work  we  know,  as  a  soloist 
His  InterpreUtlon  of  Bach's  Suite  was 
admirable  throughout,  but  would  any- 
one play  the  Prelude  today  If  It  were 
i  signed   by   a    contemporarj-,   or  would 
{anyone  ILsten.  to  it  patir;ntlv?    The  time 
nas  gone  by  for  belief  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  any  composer,  or  for  the 
(  c.^ire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
complete  Works"  of  any  man.   But  the 


easing,  discordant  back  ground  that 
been  iiscd  in  many  of  the  rooms  of 
■  new  wing  of  the  Art  MViseunj? 
ib>  Did  you  consider  the  climax  of 
le  chorus  "For  unto  us  a  Child  is 
irn  a^s  rendered^by  the  Handel  and 
a>dn  .Society  this  winter,  up  to  their 
andard?  As     I    remember  %reviou" 

sustained  but  restrained! 
)tes  And  he  shall  be  called."  would! 
Id  up  to  a  "Wonderful,  Counsellor! 
k^tn.ii  v'''  Pt'.vsically   and  ! 

■iritually,  not  by  mere  noise,  but  bv  ^ 
Wer-plus  and  feeling  combined.  Is  i"t 
.t  feasible  to  get  this  climax  without 
King  too  much  out  of  the  chorus'  i 
.ices  for  efforts  in  later  numbers?  "Thrs  ! 
•ar  Mr  MoUenhauer  seemed  to  dan-! 
e  his  stick  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  I 
'Tif  J^'"'"""^^^--'  nonch^nSI 
Id  as  blase  as  ,f  he  wore  conducting  i 
two-step  at  2  A.  M.  p  f<  vr 

rt'ellesle.v.  '  ^'  "' 

( 1 )  "Poke-blown"  is  used  In  the  Eng- 
^    provinces,  meaning  "having  a  di!- 1 
-d  stomach  so  that  any 


Pou.iee  and  the  stately,  melancholy 
.-^aiabande  are  grateful  pieces,  and  for- 
tunately the  Gigue  Is  short 


to  bieathlessness" 


exertion 

oth"    A   ..    ,    ,,  ■   '''^o   "out  of 

y^ath.     A    poke    in  this  countrv  may 
.^""^^^       '''adder  niled  wiUi  air 
' '         fif' 'ermen  as  a  buoy.  See  "United 
Fishenes,"  section  V.,  n  270- 
.e"  here  means  the  stomach  of  a  fish' 
<>  Its  sounr  or  air-bladder. 
(4)   "Toilet"  ig  a  prudish  American- 
Itn.    As  Bryon  uses  the  word  in  "Don 
an    it  means  dressing  room 
(R)  We  did  not  hear  the  performance 
which  you  r^rer.   Mr.  .-Vlollenhauer  i« 
J  Admirable  conductor.  In  order  to  gain 
^ects  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to 
hJ«  arms  like  a  windmill,  or  turn 
If  into  a  semaphore. — Ed. 


The  Klonzaleys,  who  were  wholly  in 
ine  \ein--and  no  warmer  praise  could 
be  awarded  thorn  were  one  to  Juggle 
Roii^r"  ^  '•on^autlc  reading  of 

Beethoven  s  quartet.  As  In  the  Suite 
j  b.v  Bach,  the  first  movemen  Is  th^ 
!  least- interesting.  The  movements  that 
fo  low  are  of  the  greater  Beethoven 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  say  It  In 
view  of  the  splendor  of  tho  qG^rtet's 
performances,  but  the  Flonzaleys'  con- 
oer  s  of  late  have  been  too  long  F^w 
oroho.stral  concerts,  if  any.  should  ^sl 
over  an  hour  and  a  half.  a  lltUe  over 
IL  Zl  "luslc  Should  be 

the  iiile  An  attentive  ear  Is  not  re- 
ceptive if  the  time  be  longer 

TJie  quartet  of  Glazounoff  Is  his  opus 
1  composed  at  a  time  when  he  w^ 
r.;^  .  k  '"  '""''"•^I  expression.  long 
before  ho  became  completely  ac;dem- 
ized  a  prolific  and  facile  routine  wrlSr 
in  the  orthodox  manner  of  a  German 
conservatory  His  early  -works  g^t'e 
promise  Would  that  we  could  hear 
again  his  wild  barbaric  symphonic 
poem.  "Stenka  Rasin."  but  peTfor^ed 
m  ho  ,p,,,t  in  which  it  waa  compoTedl 
,  rho  third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Flonzaley.,  will  be  on  Thursday  even- 
j  ing,  March  15. 


I     Somi'  dorp  ihinlicr  said  that  oyprv  one 
i-houid  l,e?in  tho  dai'  by  reading  a  poem, 
lo  put  the  mind  in'n  calm  slAte  for  en-  ' 
during  the  toil  ard  passion  of  {he  hours. 


'ri,o 


A  Yorkt'own  Song. 

tlio  World  Wags: 
"aklng  of  the  formalities  connected 
the   surrender    of   Cornwallis  at 
town,  FLske  mentions  that  the  Brit- 
rmy,  7247  in  number,  with  840  sea- 
.  m:rrched  opt  with  colors  furled  and 
'  .  whfle  the  band  played  a  quaint 
English  melody,  of  which  the  slgni- 
lune  was  "The  World  Turned  Up- 
'^ownV 

,  you  or  your  contributors  give  the 
-  for  this?  Provided  they  are 
■/  of  thoir  title,  thov  are  sure  to  be 


Also  "January." 

the  AVorld  Wags: 

following  poem,  which  so  Judic- 
iously niinglos  sen-thnont  anil  eniotior, 
1.-  itii  I'loa r-hoadod  common  sense.  w;is 
h'll.iished  20  .\ears  ago  in  a  newspaper 
i!,  wostern  ,\..w  York.  Itj  author  vva.s  a 
v.,u,ig  lady  residing  in  the  town,  who 
'he  tiniu  approaching  mar- 
;,f,gcable  age  herself. 

OCTOBF.R. 
11, (>  omlly  nights  bwr  conio  again 

.And  at  Oils  tlnif»  of  year 
11, e  Kinglp  min  who  ijipeps  alone 
Hops  tonnil  upon  liTs  cjr. 

Ill'  pulls  the  be^l  -Iofhes  qnicklj-  down. 

Anil  tiien  1)0  tuLubleH  in. 
And  fiirls  up  iD  a  little  hall. 

Ills  knees  up  to  hi«  rliin;" 

Anrt  then  unto  himself  he  sa.vn. 

-hi.'^f  lond  eiiouith  t'>  bertf, 
I'.y  (Jeiirge!  •"niis  thing  has  got  to  stop 
til-fore  iinotlier  yenr." 

.  HgCfOP.  MOXTROSE. 
l;,'-t"ii,    r.Tn.  2-r 


Too  Fev/  Holes. 

I       Ill'-  \\  orld  Wa^-s: 

i:\orybody    notices    the    difficulty  of 
■ins  oft  a  stamp  without  leaving  a 
,     r  of  it  on  tho  stamp  next  to  it  or 
f       iiig  Willi  It  a  portion.    The  trouble  IS 
I  'ufod  to  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
1  p.fi  it  ii"  due  to  the  perforations  • 
1  formerl.v  ntunbered  14  or  15  on  a 
a.-!  one  will  find  by  hunting  up  an  • 
-r;uiip.     The    stamps    of  F.ngland. 
I         1  o,  Japan  and  other  countries  are 
■       -  ly    perforated.     Our  postoface  do- 
)  1    iiinent,  apparently  without  the  slight- 
!  i    I    reason,  has  seen  fit  to  reduce  tho 
jn  iinbor  of  holes  to  IC,  and   thus  tho 
|.<il'ires  betwoon  the  holes  are  as  largo  j 
ios  the  holes  themselves.    No^w  'one  o.m 
liu.igine  that  with  the  usual  governnT'ut 

o  inmy  in  .small  things  while  oxpond- 

i  .ij  thousands  on  marble  po.stoffice.f  h-  j 
I  «'.■.«  tern  villages,  the  chiof  in  passing] 
III,,    postofflce   building   In    Washington  i 
'11.';   the  door  and  sliouts.   "Stop  the  j 
If  k"'  A  hole  is  a  leak.  Evidently  he  j 
!  ■         to  the  perforations  in  the  stamps,  j 
;  •!  so  new  machines  are  constructed  to, 
ni  iUr  los.^i  number  of  holes  to  the  in- i 
finite    annoyance    of    everybody   -who  \ 
-.vrltes  a  letter.    Who  Is  guilty  of  thi^a  j 
Vtnpldity?  E.  S.  M. 

Salem,  Jan.  13.  | 

A  Foolish  Fad.  > 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Although  you  are  too  modest  even  to- 
.suspect  it,  n)ar\y  of  uw-hold  you  in  hlgli- 
fst  reverence  as  arbiter  In  matters  of 
fashion,  piracy,  rollocking  old  song.'^ 
and  slang,  and  other  important  fields  of 
thought  and  conduct.  So  I  ask  your 
powerful  .aid  In  correcting  a  social  fad 
or  abuse.  I  refer  to  the  current  prac- 
tice of  writing  out  addresses  and  dates. 
Thus  I  get  an  invitation  to  dine'  witli 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Highfrlll  at  Number  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Nlnot.v- 
.sicven'  Cutadark  Avenue,  on  Thursday 
Evening'  February  the  thirtieth,  one 
thou.sand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  at 
halt  after  seven  o'clock. 

Why  all  this  waste  of  space?  Does 
not  the,  printer  know.  If  the  Htghtrills 
tion't,  that  numerals  and  letters  are 
alike  symbols?  In  "19f7''  you  have  four 
symbols,  which  mean  just  as  much,  no 
more,  no  less,  as  "One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,"  Which  count 
up  to  38  symbols.  AVhy  use  S6  when  4 
do  the  work,  and  do  It  better?  Instead  i 
of  "savins  daylight"  by  putting  back  ! 
I  he  clock,  let,  us  save  time  by  using 
numerals  for  words. 

I  have  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Harvard  President's  Report,  and  similar 
documents,  have  ,  fallen  Into  the  fad; 
and  I  expect  that  Tables  of  Logarithms 
lin  words  Instead  of  in  numerals  will 
soon  be  issued.  ' 

If  you  haven't  time  to  lead  this  crusade 
can't  you  persuade  Jlr.  Herkimer  .John-  I  - 
son  to  tackle  it?  I  subscri|3ed  long  ago 
to  his  prospective  w-ork,  elephapt  folio, 
bound  In  crushed  levant,  and  I  am  eager- 
ly awaiting  the  first  x'Olume,  for  which 
I  paid  in  advance.  Owing  to  my  age. 
and  to  the  fact  that  I  come  of  a  short- 
lived family.  I  cannot  hope  to  live  to ^ee 
more  than  three  volumes  published.  Tell  I 
him  to  hurry  up.  I  am  impatient  to  ' 
know  what  he  will  say  about  "escala- 
tors." Thoy  are  rapidly  modifying  our 
social  customs.  I  had  almost  said  our 
moral  and  intellectual  standards  too. 
Does  Mr.  Herkinjer  Johnson  regard  Billy 
Sunday  as  a  religious  escalator? 

DIOGENES  DODO. 
Cambridge,  Jan.  23. 

Artcmus  \A'ard  had  your  Idea  when 
he  wrote  "This  is  2  mutch."  We  agree 
with  you:  dates  should  not  be  spread 
out.  nor  do  we  see  the  sense  In  wrltlr% 
out  tlic  middle  name  of  a  man  or  woman  ! 
on  every  occasion.  "John  Turpentine  ' 
B  un2.s.  bass;  Cornelia  Gummerson  I 
Huidowinker.  soprano."  In  the  Sixties  ' 
of  the  last  century  this  spreading  of 
names  was  thought  by  Americans  to  be 
an  English  affectation.  The  English  on 
the  other  hand  laughed  at  an  initial  let- 
ter for  a  middle  name.  There  Is  the 
American  In  that  delightful  novel  "The 
Golden  Butterfly"— Mr.  Ollead  P.  Beck. 
r>o^^_  any  oA'e  Jcnow  what  his  mMdl« 
11,91110  1.5?  Dill  Bosnnt  atnl  Ilico  trouble 
ihemselvcs  to  invent  one?  Vet  he  is 
not  the  less  excellent.  As  for  Mr.  John- 
son, wo  have  only  this  to  say:  We 
.should  not  advise  anyone  'to  lend  him 
moneyi  not  even  a  trifling  sum.  He  has 
a  soul  above  payments.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him  for  some  time.  Perhaps' 
the»  lndef.".tig.Tblo  sociologist  1.9  noA-  in 
the  crater  of  Osslpoe  mountain  taking 
notes.  When  we  saw  him  last,  ho  was 
sure  that  the  first  volume  of  his  colo.s- 
sal  woi  k  would  be  published  on  April  1. 
-Ed. 
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\'  :i  ip  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  AVil- 
(  o\  of  Narragansett  Pier.  R.  T.,  for  the 
CoUoving  version  of  the  "Cotter's  Satur- 
<ar  Nis"ht'*: 


The  pemon  Bread. 


Of  nim  in  lli.-  hoi 

Tlip  chiMrpn  vrer^ 

,rn<I  pnirori  that 
Wouldn't  w.Tftto 


Iht.      Not  A  drop  wfis  thpm 

.  tlio  mphoard  was  bare 
■  tntors.  nnd-  broari ! 


vrrxizos.  in  food  and  flnthes 
wp-f  snffprinr  Ko  ("op  nim : 
Slif  prfly*»d  thnt  trmlebt  h'»'d  brin^r  tliom  erwup, 
A  frvotstrp  "as  lifnrd  on  tlif  por^h  o;itsld*^: 
"(>pon  tbp  door.*'  a  firm  vn(4'f  (  t'spo  . 
The  tfood  nlff  Ptinddproij  and  moittied  in  pfllri; 

LITpt  kii<:bfliid  was  ooniin''  homo  sobfr  again! 
Tl\p.  votinff^st  child.      jnfnnt  of  four. 


^"^f;:^:rc-:ru-?l,,-^55;;,^ 

heen"*'  *1">""'  har. 

Devil  Ben  Brown. 

A."!  tho  World  Wags: 

lyoar  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  at  an 
Indeterminate  point  in  the  .southea.slem 
P^rt  of  tho  territory  once  known  as  the 
I  rovince  of  I.aconia.  there  lived  a  man 
popularly  ..fyipd    "Devil    Ben  Brown." 
H'^  took  this  appellation  from  the  fact 
'   -'t  In  exchange  for  the  power  of  work- 
'  r  miracle.,  ho  was  generally  bolievod 
•  ''^'Ve  ..old  his  soul  to  tlie  deviU  his 
-      nic  Majesty,  ,|,at  sooty  being  with 
jvvhon,  Billy  .Sunday  has  ..uch  emphatic 
I'iifrerences   of  opinion,   and    «-hom  he 
.slams  so  vigorou.sly.  tA-(,ether  the  popu- 
lar  belior  were  true  or  not.  Devil  Bon 
wa.s  certainly  a  very  .okilfnl  juggler  and 
ii'ckstcr.    The  writer  has  been  dispc-d 
<o  regard  .h.vpnotism  a.s  for  the  most 
|-«.-t  a  .»illy  fad  or  fake.  Neverthele.-s, 
i.  (he  current  stories  and  anecdotes  are 
true-and  they  .,eom  as  well  authentll 
c-ited  as  oral  traditions  can  be-l.ovll 
Ben     Wielded    a   marvellous  hvpnofie 
power.    Old  people  used  to  account  for 
his   startling   performances    bv  .savin- 
that  he  cast  a  mist  before  the  ov,  «  of 
h«s  victim.,.  But  somehow,  to  mv  vouth- 
ful  apprehension,  that  explanation  failed 

uractoM.     It   only   removed   the  diffi- 
culty one  step  further  baolr     r  . 

But  let  u.s  erne  to  the  stories 

baufin^hvt^'"  •^°"^<^  ^<"- 

bv  a         •  'oadside  one  dav.  Xoar 

|t    Jult  t^„^°n^h~'-^-^^ 

^^ri^z  -~ 
.-r::^-!^^.,:;::;-.--  -  -  re- 

It  happened  that  .s,:>me  workmen  wp~ 
.engaged  in  moving  a  building  by  u  fn: 

1-  ..d    m^'',^'.'''^'  ""^  l">-n  The? 

..td   much   trouble  occasioned    hv  the 

process^  Affh'°"    ^'^^'"^    "^^'^  " 
I'locess.  At  this  juncture  Devil  Ben  an 

peared   upon   the  scene.    He   told  thl 

men  that  if  they  wou:^  take  a«4y  th"h 

nx-teams  he  would  move  the  build  ng 

novii    «  •    ^'"^^  complied  and 

DcMl   Ben.   catching  a  goose  fror,f  , 
flock  close  by,  harnessed  Te  'bird  "and 
attaching  it  to  the   building,  actuMy 
"""^  "'^  dfsired'lo'a^ 

tion.  But  my  informant  added  thnt 
.•ifter  Ben  had  departed  The  building  was' 
discovered  to  be  in  exactiv  the  positimT 
m  which  he  found  it.  It  had  norbee 
l.ioyed  by  him  at  all.  So  much  for 
ocu  ar  Illusion.  It  is  not  Improbable 
hat  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Heral' I 
liave  heard  these  and  other  .similar  an- 
ecdotes concerning  Devil  Ben  Brown 
that  noted  legerdermaln  performer  of 
days  long  gone  by.  j  -^y  „ 

Centre  Tuftonboro.  N.  H.  '  ' 


In  a  Restaurant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  demure  little  girl  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  Thespian  aspect  was  de- 
parting from  the  cafeteria  last  night 
■.\hen  the  server  announced:  "One  ham 
and  one  chicken,  ooth  going  out'"  Ti  e 
actor  stopped  and  glared  iciiv  at  tlio 
announcer,  but  the  girl  .saved  the  situa- 
tion: Oh,  come  on,  silly,  he  is  only- 
giving  an  order."  JDK 

Boston.  Jan.  25.  '  ' 

Ballad  of  Heart  and  Home, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Your  department  being  devoted  to  a 
mixture  of  subjects  I  wonder  if  it  would 
'  0  out  of  order  for  me  to  inquire  In  re- 
gard to  a  song  which  was  sung  a  num- 

of  years  ago.   W^uld  like  much  to 
eot  the  words  complete.   If  i  remember 
orrectly  it  started  like  this: 

I  should  like  10  die.  said  Willie 
II  my  papa  could  die  too  ' 

Lut  he  .say.s  he  i.sn't  readv  ' 

Xew'^£fa?k%'rx^V"^'''  „  ^ 


emoi 
jtlicr 


"Pierrot  the  Prodigal, "  -^v  hich  ■will  be 
Been  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  for 
two  weeka  beginning  tomorrow  night. 
Is  our  old  friend,  "ti'Enfant  Prodigue," 
whlr.h  wats  produced  here  at  the  Boston 
^.luscum  on  Nov.  0.  1S93.  The  Pie 
then  was  Miss  Pllar-Morin-  The  ot 
parts  were  taken  as  follows :  ilm%. 
Jlenot.  Mme.  P>igenie  Bade;  Pluynettc. 
-Aflss  Reine  Roy :  Pierrot;  Senior, 
"ourtcs;  The  Baron,  Dalleu;  Servant, 
.Auckland.    Tlie  piani?t  was  Aime  J^- 

liaume.  The  orchestra  conductor.  Bar- 
ter John?.  Miss  Pilar  Morin  after^^ards 
married  Lachaume  who  treated  her 
badly,  and  tlien  deserted  her.  Courtes. 
the  original  father  in  Paris,  died  in 
T^i.":  Blanca  Duhamel.  the  first  Phry- 
r'ttc.  in  1010. 

•'L' Enfant  Prodigue."  pantomime  by 
^irhel  Carre,  music  by  Andre  W'orni- 
tfir,  was  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Par- 
kins June  M.  18W:  Pierrot,  the  son, 
}>llo.la  Mallet:  Mnie.  Pierrot.  Mme. 
I'roFnier;  Phrynette.  Miss  Duhamel; 
Pierrot,  the  father.  Courtes;  The  Baron, 
Gouget;  The  Servant,  Goneau.  Worra- 
TT  played  the  piano  and  conducted  the 
little  orchestra.  The  pantomime  was 
T'^rformed  145  times  that  year.  We  had 
rhe  pleasure  of  seeing  thi.s  company  at 
the  Bouffes  Parislens. 

Before  the  French  company  came  to 
New  York  at  Daly's  Theatre,  Aug.  2. 
1886.  Mr.  Daly  gave  the  pantomime  at 
bis  theatre  May  3,  1S91— Pierrot,  the  son, 
Ada  Rchan:  Mnie.  Pierrot.  Mrs.  Gilbert; 
•?  hrj  nettc,  Adelaide  Prince;  Pierrot,  the 

ither,  C'harle.s  I.eclercq;  The  Baron, 
-ydney  Herbert;  The  Servant,  Wilfred 
i'uckland.     A  character,   Virglnie,  ap- 

arently    introduced,    was    played  by 
cabol  Irving.    Ml.<5s  Rehan  was  wholly 
Incompetent,  and  the  performance  wa.^  f 
crnerally  so  poor  that  the  piece  was 

ithdrawn  after  a  few  representations. 

Winthrop  Ames  revived  "L'Enfant 
!  odigue,"  changing  the  title  to  "Pierrol. 
•  lie  Prodigal,"  at  the  Booth  Theatre, 
s^pt.  6,  1316.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
rierrot.  tlie  son,  Marjorie  Patterson; 
.Mme.  Pierrot,  Gabrielle  Ferrier;  Phry- 
n..tle,  Margot  Kelly;  Pierrot,  the  father, 
Paul  Clerget;  The  Baron,  Emile  J.  de 

arney;  The  Servant,  Charles  Dub\iis. 
'J  he  pianist  was  Aloys  Frlcdheim-Kre- 
iiier.  Elliot  Schenck  conducted  the  or- 
chestra. The  success  was  immediati?. 
f.,'l  Ion::  ■"■ont-'>-;irr] 
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lEDOUARDDERU 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 
\  diajnbt-r  concert  in  Steinert  Hall  I 
evening  g.ava  pleasure  to  a  large  j 
The  players  were  Edoiiard  I 
■llnisl;  Ralph  Smalley.  violon- 
^■elli-i.   ,uid  Hans  Ebell.  pianist.  Th« 
program    was   ixs    follows:  Beethoven. 
I'n-^   In    C   minor;    Gricg.    Sonata  for 

■  o   and   violoncello;    Cesar  Franck, 
■~  -ita  for  violin  and  piano. 

Mr.    Deru   w.i.s   hoard   here   for  the 
nr.-!t  lime  in  public.     He  had  already 
'  "d  group.5  of  solo  pieces  in  private. 

■  storj'  of  his  honorable  career  iri 
kiiim,    hjs   forced   withdrawal  from 

Hiu.ssel.0  at  (he  beginning  of  the  war 
n\s  concerts  In  England— among  thf>m' 
many  for  wounded  soldiers— his  asso- 
'latlon  in  l>oiidon  with  Mr.  Tsaye  in  a 
.-oneort  whern  they  pla.%  ed  t'ogether 
Hach  s  roncerto  for  two  violins— all  this 
was  told  in  the  Herald  of  la.st  Sundav 

It  Is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  heard  as 
^  soloist  last  night;  but  as  an  ensemble 
niayer  h^  showed  fine  QuaJitle.s.  His 
■<'  ,  i    pure   and    captivating;  !ils 
■  as  that  of  an  artist:  his  taste 
il.    In  a  word,  he  is  a  worthy 
_'iii'.  r  ,,f  Uie  famous  Belgian  school 
The  n.usic  It.seif  gave  plea-sure.  There 
;  ff  »he   Trio  of  Beethoven,   with  its 
•trlous  ml.xture  of  music  of  the  preced- 
fng  years  In  the  florid  or  gallant  style, 
n  r ittof,  'r<^=«"'-^«  that  might  have  been 
■^Lrl    M  Beethoven  of  the  latPr 

-ars.  Here  as  elsewhere  Mr.  Ehell 
^'Y,^  "'th  marked  facility  and  In  m u  I 
■ical  splnt.  .Mr.  Smaller  was  ToudI v - 
•Zr^fr^'''''  '^^^^'l  '-""his  brll-; 

"h"ch  whr'"r,r^ 

on  In  rI.  composer  was  looked  1 

"pston  as  a  dangerous  radical,  a 

"sser-about  of  dissonances,  so  apnea  edi 
7  the  naturally  con.servaUv6  Wuff'^^es 

■  at  i.e  wrote  to  Grieg  asking  hira  to 
•■rite  other  eonaUe  for  the  ^iolonSlI  . 

The  sonata  of  Franck  Is  always  weN 

-'111    chaj-ms,    excites    admiration  and 

K-eats-l  ^ilJ^'Y^:  thls%"onata""ls 
'^eaiss  thing  of  beautv. 


liiu.  Il  I'lr  the  liiEioi : 
mime  in  this  counti.\'. 


When  the  pantomime  was  procluotd  at 
the  Boston  Museum  the  public  was  not 
.prepared  for  it,  and  there  was  a  la- 
rienlable  indifference.   Pantomime  was 
then  associated  here  with  th*;  clown  of 
'lie  hot  poker,  the  string  of  .sausages, 
fcnd   the  greased  sldewfilk:    with  dotl- 
fiorlng  Pant'iloon;  with  lithe  Uarlcc;  ;  i 
flouilshing  his  lath;  Columbine  pirn 
ting  in  short  skirts;  with  the  gi  i 
transformation   scene  representing 
Bbode  of  bll.is.  When  that  excellent  p  i 
tomlmist.  Sevcrin,  made  his  appearance 
here  at  the  Orpheum  (Jan.  25,  1909)  in 
"Conscience"   the  general   public  was 
■tin  unappreclatlvp.    Sevcrin  was  here 
•  gain  In  January,  1910. 

Performances  of  the  Russiajj  BalU  I 
end  moving  picture  sliows  have  edu- 
cated the  public,  which  now  sees  that 
there  can  bo  dramatic  action  and  elo- 


quence without  the  spoken  word. 


Tlie  spectator  at  the  HoUis  Street 
Theatre  will  need  no  text,  no  synopsis. 
Th<>  Pierrots,  man  and  wife,  are  honest, 
cheerful  people  iu  oomfoitabls  circum- 
Etances.  Their  son  distresses  them;  he 
does  not  relish  his  food;  he -is  restless; 
the  quiet  of  home  irks  hlni.  At  the  a-^e 
of  love  he  is  enamored  of  Phrynette,  a 
pretty  and  ambitious  washerwoman.  She 
lures  hl^m  on  and  asks  for  money. 

The  Pierrots  doze  after  dinner.  The 
youth  would  rush  to  the  rendezvous, 
but  he  has  not  a  soH^  so  he  steals  the 
key  to  a  desk  and  robs  his  father.  After 
he  has  left  tffe  room  the  parents  wake 
up  to  know  their  shame. 

Toimg  Pierrot  and  Phrynette  live  in 
luxury.  Creditors  gather;.  Phrynette 
chatters  about  bankers  and  barons.  The 


he  is  away  a  baron  knocks  at  Phryn- 
nette's  door.  He  pays  the  bills,  he 
talks  of  marriage.  She  runs  off  with 
him.  but  leaves  a  note  for  Pierrot,  who 
returns  from  the  club,  rich  and  dis- 
graced. He  reads  the  letter  and  falls 
in  a  faint;  for  he  loves  the  wench. 

What  is  there  left  for  hhn?  He  thinks 
of  the  good  old  people  at  home.  At  the 
table  there  is  an  empty  chair.  The  eld?i' 
Pierrot  had  cursed  the  boy;  the  mother 
Is— a  mother,  and  when  the  father  i.s 
away  she  welcomes  the  returning  prodi- 
fral,  hides  him  In  her  room,  gives  him 
food  and  drink,  dreams  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion. But  the  father  isobduratc.  though 
the  son  begs  forgiveness  on  his  knees. 
There  is  military  music  in  the  street: 
eoldiers  are  passing  to  fight  for  their 
cotuitry;  the  boy  joins  them.  Only  in 
this  way  can  he  win  forgiveness: 


,u!,"li    Pui    .1.*  U:'.  iMi;-i)n,  «alK.~ 

through  scene-,  of  frightful  crime;  real- 
istic pantomime,  created  ,by  Pebarau, 
the  elder;  fairy  pantohilnie,  romantii 
pantomime. 

There   Js   the   Picrrbt    hnaglhed  by 
Tombre   in   Jean    Rlchepin's  romance, 
"Braves  Gens."    "The  new  Pierrot,  the 
p.^ychologlcjil  Piei  rot,  dressed  in  a  coat, 
a  trace,  of  linen,  face  and  hands 
ac,  but  not  a  funny  white;  oh,  no! 
I  ale  whiteness,  aa  alcoholic  whtlo- 
a  lugubrious  whiteness.    Pierrot  is 
a  phantom.    Pierrot  makes  you  shudder, 
medltatf."     Tombre   admits   the  other 
Pierrot,  the  buffoon.    "1  do  not  despise 
the  pantomime  when  it  is  buffoonery.  1 
do  not  forbid  it  to  be  profoimd.  Hanilot 
.'ind  FalstufC  are  alike  worthyof  Shakes- 

De.i.-C." 

Or  Pierrot  is  the  fantastical  creature 
drawn  by  Wlllette  and  described'  by 
Paul  Arene:  "Pale  us  a  lily  or  a  baker  s 
boy.  He  is  the  po.«itive  incarnation  of 
aimless  desires,  mad  ambition.s,  foolish 
freaks,  followed  by  cotnie  despairs  of  ri 
generation  that  has  voluntarily  turned 
Its  back  on  the  ideal,  not  satisfied  with 
the  good  healthful  joys  of  realism. 
Pierrot  is  a  pe.<fsimist.  •  •  "  When  he 
looks  at  the  moon,  this  moon  in  the  . 
shadoiX'  of  a  passing  cloud  is  to  him  [ 
an  enormous  skull  rolling  l;i  the  cmpti- 
ne.ss  of  the  sk.\  .  '  1 

There  is  the  Pierrot  imagined  by  1-Ienri 
Rivler.p— the    incarnation    of    ."^atan    in  I 
modern  life;   not  the  stage  Pierrot  in  [ 
tradiUon.al    costume,    but   a   pale   man  j 
with  coal-black  eyes,  well   built.  •  with  J 
heart  of   bronzx  and   nerves  of  steol.  J 
who.  living  in  society  where  he  exert.s, 
'  enormous  power,  works  evil;  impassible,  j 
smiling.  j 
To  many  Pierrot  in  conventional  even- fc 
ing  dress  has  more  character  than  In  j 
'  the  expected  costume.    They  find  with  '| 

Baudelaire  a  mysterious.  symbolic 
■  charm  in  a  dress  eoJit,  "the  expsessioii 
of  the  universal  equality  of  the  public 
^' niind'.s  expression;  for  the  world  is  a 
'f.  singular  procession  of  undertaker' ^nen 
\  —some  are  politicians,  some  are  amo- 
.1,  rous.  some  arc  .smug  and  respectable 


<iespairing   Pierrot  gajtibles;   he  loses. 

At  the  club  he  prepares  to  cheat,  ^^■hilep,>' each  one  in  the  precession 


is! 


celebrates  a  burial. 


'  Thus  we  are  far  from  the  pantomime 
played   at«  lonst   two   centuries  before 
Christ.  The  women  of  Rome  were  great- 1 
ly  affeeied  by  it.  and  to  the  jealousy  of  j 
their   husband.-;.    Demetrius,   the  eynic. 
cried   aloud :    "O   wonderful   men   thai  j 
speak  with  hands:    1  have  not  seen  a 
ijhow.  I  have  seen  the  thing  itself."  We 
are  far  from  Debarau,  father  or  son  ;  far 
from  Deradder ;  we  are  nearer  RoufEe, 
who  represented  tlie  men  we  jostle  in  the 
street. 


Who  is  Pierrot? 

Not  merely  a  cIowti,  as  some  think. 
He  may  be  a  dreamer,  a  philosopher,  a 
parricide,  a  blasphemer,  a  poet.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  de- 
j  lighted  in  pantomime,  knew  certain 
modern  characters;  the  lover,  the  bank- 
er, the  heavy  father,  the  silly  fellow. 
Pierrot  is  of  more  recent  birth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
en  lUIian  troupe  crossed  the  Alps  and 
went  to  Paris,  m  1572  these  strollers 
played  a  comedy  in  their  Italian  fash- 
Ion  at  the  court  of  Charles  IX.  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicls  called  herself  Columbine 
that  evening. 

As  far  back  as  1547  the  Italians  had 
named  a  character  Pedrolino  Plero  (little 
Peter,  or  Peterkln).  He  was  a  valet, 
jovial  in  a  certain  way.  a  practical  Joker, 
a  blowhard,  and  a  good*deal  of  a  cow- 
ard. This  Piero  with  Arlequln  formed 
the  couple  known  as  the  Zanni,  rascally 
and  sUly  serving  men.  Time  changed 
the  character  and  the  name  of  Plero. 
Mollere's  comg^y  and  Italian  com- 
panies played  alternately  qn  the  same 
stage.  Italian  types  were  afterward 
found  in  the  French  comedy.  Pierrot 
was  at  first  an  Italian  imitation  of  the 
Neapolitan  Pulclnella;  the  costume  Is 
the  same,  and  this  typ'--  >\a.<:  not  orisiij, 
ally  in  France,  but,  imagined  in  France 


There  was  a  craze  for  ijani.omine  in 
the  Paris  of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 
■'Judic  and  Theo  appeared  together  in 
"Les  Farces  de  Pierrot"  in  1880.  In  1883 
Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the  part  of  Pier- 
rot in  "Pierrot  .\Esassin."  Composers 
vied  with  each  other  in  writing  expres- 
sive music. 

And  what  wild  subjects:  In  one  pan- 
tomime the  statue  oi  the  commander  ac- 
cepts Don  Juan's  invitation,  sups  greed- 
ily, and  hot  with  wine  wooes  the  girls  at 
the  feast.     In  another  Pieirot  returns 
from  the  burial  of  ("olumbine,  whom  he 
murdered  by  tickling  the  soles  of  her 
feet.   He  is  drunk:  he  mimics  her  death 
a.gon.v.   Remorse  seizes  him  and  he  goes 
to  bed.    His  feet  begin  to  shake  and  | 
shiver  as  did  the  pretty  feet  of  Colum-  | 
bine.    The  bed  shakes.    The  portrait  of 
the  dead  woman  begins  to  shake.   The  [' 
red  bed  curtains  grow  a  deeper  red.  The  i 
portrait  is  now  alive  and  Pierrot  does  |! 
not  dare  to  touch  it.  The  music  screams 
in  agony;  the  light  g'rows  dim;  Pierrot 
falls  to  the  noor. 


fill  in  corietling  any  forgetfulness  or 
fault  of  the  mime.  If  the  composer  is 
the  playp!.  the  theme  may  be  shortened, 
lengthened,  \aried.  but  the  orchestra 
would  fatiili:.  pursue  its  wa>." 


Wonnser  quoted  a  saying  of  Chanip- 
fleury.  This  man,  Jules  Fleuiy.  known 
to  the  world  n?  ("hanipfleury.  wiote  de- 
lightfully concerning  many  thin>:s, 
though  Flaubert  and  others  dete.=;ted  his 
vrltings.  He  told  .%m  using,  grotesque 
and  sentimental  .stories ;  he  was  Inler- 
esteil  in  the  history  of  caricature :  he 
was  one  the  first  in  the  naturalistle 
school.  He  wrote  about  music.  He 
played  the  \ioloncello  a  little.  One  of 
the  flr."!t  Wagncrltes  in  Paris  he 
pressed  his  devotion  a.s  long  ago  as  1.S60 
in  a  little  pamphkt.  It  was  Ch.ampflcury 
who  likened  the  music  of  Boccherini  to 
i  flame  eoloreil  ribbon  prcservinl  tender- 
ly In  an  old  rosewood  bureau. 

And  about  music  for  pantomime 
I  Champfleury  wrote:  "Fot  incrly  actors 
.  played  In  panlomlme  according  to  the 
;  note;  the  show  was  then  only  the  dance 
treated  seriously,  didactically.  The 
actor  was  no  longer  inspired;  his  move- 
ments were  counted  and  regulated,  as 
'  a  minuet.  The  orchestra,  however  bad- 
ly organized,  ha.s  often  at  sueh  n  .show 
thrown  me  into  an  ecstasy  unknown  at 
a  concert  of  the  Conservatory.  Three 
fiddles,  a  viola,  a  clarinet,  a  harn  and 
a  double  bass,  often  without  knowing 
the  fact,  may  play  pieces  by  Mozart 
and  Gluck  taken  from  old  volumes. 
The  cornet  should  be  suppressed  and 
replaced  by  an  oboe,  a  flute  and  a  vio- 
loncello. 'UTien'you  accompany  mimes 
you  need  soft  music,  now  lively,  now 
inelaneholy.  which  will  not  disturb  this 
.-^tage  v.orld  so  full  of  calm." 

Paul  Vidal  believed  in  the  piano  as 
the  sole  instrument.  •  AVhen  he  wrote 
the  music  for  "Pierrot  Assassin"  hc- 
fiu'ally  ehc.'ie  I  he  turcntella  as  (he  ;ip- 
piopriai"  rhythm  for  the  tickling  of 
Columbine'*  (e«k  ^ 

T!-,o!ii.  f.iund  the  ta.sk  of  writing  music 
(■"■  B  .luitomime  extremely  difficult. 
"To  meditate  the  music  and  the  gesture, 
to  ttnd  ihe  exact  moment  when  the  note 
and  arm  .ihoiild  fall  together,  to  realize 
-  the  union  o-f  mime  and  musician,  ex- 
acts a  world  of  labor."  He  djd  not  see 
why  familiar  stories,  gay  oi'  tempered 
with  irony,  fairy  .«tories  in  modern 
dress,  as  Miss  Thackeray  treated  Blue 
beard  years  ago,  and  Barrie  has  re 
cently  treated  Cinderella,  should  not 
make  .good  subjects. 

Pfelffer  remarked:  "Put  a  young  fel 
low  of  talent  before  a  piano,  put  on  the 
stage  a  mime  reall.v  in  love  with  his 
art;  then  let  them  go  ahead,  and  let 
the  music  follow  the  movements  of  the 
mime  in  their  fantastic  grace  and  ac- 
eentuate  v\iltily  the  slightest  detail.'! 
U  Is  not  given  to  every  young  fellow  ol 
talent  to  improvise. 

Raoul  Pugiio  believed  in  the  piano 
and  even  brass  in  the  orehestra. 

Andre  Wormser  was  a  prix  de  Rom 
man  ;  but  he  is  best  known  by  the  music 
■  of  "L'Enfanl  Prodigue." 


by  strolling  Italians,  Pierrot 
an  absolutely  French  type. 


Pierrot  is  anything;  he  is  everything,  i 
Theodore  de,  Banvllle  said  of  panto- 
mime:   "It  is  the  history  of  humanity; 
you  must  begin  at  20  years  and  you  arc 
not  sure  of  finishing  at  60."    Champ-  ' 
, V    made    .1^  '      ■      .    ju  the 


Wormser  was  given  30  days  to  ^Vrite 
the  music  for  "L'Enfant  Prodigue." 
Fifteen  days  before  the  first  rehearsal 
he  had  in  his  head  only  a  fourth  of  the 
first  act.  At  the  rehe.nsal  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  or  pad.  Here-  is  an  In- 
stance.^ The  declaration  of  Pierrot  to 
I  Phrynette  is  now  a  charming  madrigal. 
The  libretto  simpl.v  said;  'You  arc 
beautiful  jind  I  love  you!"  The  first 
music  of  accompaniment  wa.*!  said  to  be 
too  long.  W'oi  in.'jer  cut  and  played  only 
four  measures.  The  next  day  he  played 
eight,  and  the  mimes  invented  business. 
So  from  day  to  day  he  contrived  to  I 
add  until  now  the  music  is  heard  in  itsi' 
original  length. 

Wormser  believed  in  the  use  of  the 
I-eit-motiv    in    pantomime.     Such,  for 
example,  is  llic  motiv  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  act,   the  motiv   which  11- 
lu.strates  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
old  Pierrots;  it  is  the  theme  of  conjugal' 
tenderness.     It   is   gay  and  exuberant 
when   the   son   makes    the   old  iieoplei 
dance;  it  appears  again,  but  plaintive.! 
as  if  veiled  in  crape,  at  the  heginnins: 
'if  the  third  act,  to  illustrate  the  de- 
, .  rted  hesrtli  and  the  empty  chair.  The 
!  fe  of  the  parents  is  at  an  end:  if  the.\ 
.~lill  love  life,  it  is  with  wet  eyes. 
.    The  orchestra,  Wormser  says,  is  tlic 
I  voice  of  the  mime;  it  italicizes.  It  dc- 
<  velops,  it  comments.    It  is  the  equal,  not 
j  the  slave  of  the  libretto.  "Champfleury. 
I  they  tell  me.  wi.rhed  discreet  music.  But 
1  let    us  have  ar'propriut.i  music.     If  .i 
1  Lohengrin,  an  .-Mexander  the  c;rcat  steps 


When  Courtes  was  in  this  country, 
playing  the  part  of  Pieri-ot,  Senior,  he 
declared  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  come- 
dian, not  a  pantomimist,  and  he  de- 
scribed "I.'Enfant  Prodigue"  as  "a  com- 
ed.v  in  outlines,  a  comedy  without  words, 
[  a  pantomime  without  symbolism."  Tra- 
ditional pantomime  has  its  symbols. 
"EvVn  in  Paris  I  should  not  have  been 
understood  if  I  liad  been  only  a  Pierrot 
instead  of  a  comedian.  "  He  crossed  his 
arms  on  his  breast  and  said  :  "Do  j-ou 
understand  this?  It  means  'the  father." 
Then  he  made  a  circle  aiound  his  face 
with  his  forefinger  and  said:  "This 
means  a  woman."  He  described  with 
his  hands  two  straight  lines  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  knees;  "This  is  'a 
man.'  "  He  held  his  hands  as  a  shade 
over  his  eyes  and  had  a  searching  ex- 
pression :  "Night.  " 

Now  Courtes  was  an  actor  of  the  old 
school.  He  had  played  in  the  blood  and 
thunder  dramas  of  the  Ambigu  and 
Chatelet.  and  in  straight  drama  at  the 
Vaudeville. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  panto- 
mimists  in  the  course  of  a  performance 
mentally  recite  the  text  which  they 
mime;  for  the  pantomime  has  its  text, 
which  is  committed  to  memory  by  the 
actors. 


Raoul  de  Najac  wrote  a  queer 
pamphlet.  "Petit  Traite  de  Pantomhnea 
I'usage  dcs  Gens  du  Monde."  He  wished 
to  extend  the  horizon  of  pantomime.  He 
would  introduce  Olympian  sods  and 
goddesses,  send  Pierrot  in  pursuit  of 
Fortime,  permit  Eros  to  torment  Arle- 
quin,  send  Polichinelle  to  the  Shades 
that  Proserpine  might  be  brought  back 
to  earth. 

This  idea  set  Jules  Lemaltre  a-dream-j 
ing.  He  approved  the  idea  as  reasonable 
and  fertile,  for  the  types  of  pantomime 
Hre  universal  and  "malleable."  "To  put 
into  pantomime  these  familiar,  .simiile, 
dear  and  broadly  human  dramas  would! 
be  only  to  tranxpo^p  them,  not  to  profane 
them,  not  to  ehange  the  meaning.  They  I 
could  remain  meianeholy  and  true;  only  | 
a  bit  of  irony  would  be  added,  and  aa  I 
a  result  the  spe,  i;ii-ie  would  be  only  the| 
more  philosoplii  ■.  '  He  sketched  a  scen- 
ario for  "Orpheu5>  I'ierrot." 

Lemaitre  ir.oKnizcd  the  fact  that( 
Pierrot  is  the  n  un  child,  that  is  m.m  1 
Ho  is  greedy,  ei^.njstic,  a  liar,  x  coward./ 
I  iMorou'^I.v -de.slrous  ;  but  ho  is  a  i 

:    •     cay,  honest,  sensitive,  re^; 
"  i "t     He  1=  all  this  in  inno>-. 


are  Ingenue u.'  ,  his  ^  irtjes  are 
■intary.  Vou  know  that  he  Is  irre- 
■ib'.e.  You  cannot  iiatc  him.  Paixlon- 
iiii.  \vc  pardon  humanity,  that  is  to 
ourselves. 

do  Najac  went  still  farther.  Her 
ived    the    idfia   of    introducing  in 
'  mime  an  animal  that  without  -toO; 
1  a  shock  to  reasonableness  could 
tain  an   upright   position   and  re- 
le  the  human  figiii-e.      The  bear 
the  anthropoid  ape  aro   the  two 
iiparable     zoological     utililie.'.  I 
'•\  employe  in  preference  the  ape, 
1.56  his  intei-preter  could  leave  the 
uncovered  and  give  expression  to 
physiognomy.     This    idea  pleased 
Ihaaltre,  who  thought  the  opportunity 
He.    (This  was  in  188").    "We  are  thor- 
-'My  tired  of  the  writen  and  spgken 
Out  of  10  new  pieces  that  are 
iced,  at  least   nine  of   them  are 
.  'wn   in   advance.     Grimaces,  signs, 
i.«  ithetic  and  clear  gestures,  which  say 
,n  hing   useless,    would   agreeably  re 
:,p  ce  all  these  written  things.  These 
s  'nt  shows  would  delight  us  by  awak- 
c  ng  a  host  of  souvenirs,  impressions, 
dams.    For  example,  a  scene  of  jeal- 
osy followed  by  one  of  reconciliation 
en   Columbine  and   Pierrot,  even 
ii  it  were  a  mattei-  only  of  signs 
attitudes,   would  evoke  and  sum 

t<f  by 

litest  gesture  of  Pierrot  would  sud- 
be  commented  on  in  our  memory 
.'i^ilf  dozen  of  the  great  poets." 
1     sliould   then   recognize   the  deep 
n^ning    of    Theodore    de  BanvlUe's 
■  ■-.l  ien  Pierrot" : 

r  than  avalanche  and  the  wings  of 
-wans, 

most  witty,  and  I  spoke  in  signs. 


u|i;or  us  all  the  analogous  scones  writ- 
Moliere  or  Shakespeare.  The 


I  ole  Prance,  like  Lemaitre,  sighed 
theatre  where  all  plays— those  by 
?.    Shakespeare,   Moliere.  Pvacine, 
ille,  the  modern  dramatists— would 
"played  by  marionettes.  forMie  had 
o|j  been  disconcerted  by  superior  ac- 
"    and  play  actresses.     He  saw  the 
1    disappearing,   or  becoming  ex- 
•  ly  lyrical.    "An  exact  acquaint- 
nith  the  reality  of  thiug.s  and  life 

»Ki!it  violenc-e  have  made  us  almost 
Iferont  to  drama  and  tragedy.    The  i 
icatign  Of  claaaes  and  tie  e<maliti'l 
!ie  sexes  have  taken  away  neat'Ty 
the  material  for  old-fashioned  com- 
I  dj'." 


\nyone  that  wishes  to  study  the  his- 
I  t  y  of  pantomime,  this  entertaining  and 
J  I  lorable  branch  of  dramatic  art,  will 
11  plenty  of  pleasant  reading  :  Charles 
:  .\.gnin:  "Origines  du  Theatre  Moderne" 
a  1   "Histoire  des   Marionettes  en  Eu- 
I  r  le."  Jules  Janm  :  "Deburau."  Champ- 
jfliry:    "Souvenirs    des  FSinambules." 
Fill   Hugounet;    "illmes   et  Pierrots" 
a  I    "La  Musique  e^  la  Pantomime." 
I  rtile  Gofcy,  "Pantomimes  de  Gaspard 
iTirles  Deburiu"  wltli  a  preface  by 
pfleury.    The  volume.  "Recherches 
■  liques.   .   .   sur  les  Jlimes  ct  suri 
I'antomimes"  (Paris  17511.  discusses! 
rourse  only  ancient  pantomime, 
oncerning   Pierrot,    his    origin  and 
oHracter.  consult  Ludovic  Celier  s  "Les 
T  .es  Populaires  au  Tlieatre." 

1  English  there  is  R,.  J.  Broadbent's 
']  story  of  Pantomime,"  which  is  of 
t\  ■  >\  value  in  tracing  the  history  of 
t  as  it  is  known  to  the  En.£;lish, 
very  different  from  that  of  the 


Townsend  Walsh  has  written  an 
resting     comparison     between  the 
palomime  as  exemplified  by  George  L. 
s  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  and  the  pan- 
ime  represented  by  "L'Enfant  Pro- 


friend  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  has 
d  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
3  department  maJces  an  erroneous 
st.■J^ment  in  declaring  that  when  "Pier- 
the  iProdigal"  recently  attained  its 
'A  performance  in  Xew  Yok  it  had 
c  eved  tlie  longest  run  of  any  panto- 
mi  e  ever  produced  in  that  city.  He  j 
attention  to  the  fact  that  George 
ox's  celebrated  pantomime  'Hump- 
)umpty'  lan  in  New  York  for  over 
1  "0  performances,  not  consecutively  but 
arious  periods  during  half. a  dozen 
s.  Without  disparaging  the  memory 
le  inimitable  Fox  or  the  remarkable 
ess  achieved  by  'Humpty  Dumpty,' 
U.St  be  stated  however  in  all  fair- 
to  'Pierrot  the  Prodigal'  that  there  j 
jsolutely  no  analogy    between   the  ' 
ch  pantomime  and  the  hybridenter- 
nent  in  which  Pox  achieved  endur- 
ame.    'Humpty  Dumpty.'  as  every- 
o:ii<nows  who  saw  the  piece  during  its 
•on  days,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  le- 
atc  pantomimic  representation,  hut 
a  rift  entertaining  hodge-podge  of  bur- 


;j  .'■una  loon    and  ihe  blu 
'  !!arleqtiin.  of  course,  c; 
'h  ional  bat,  or  wooden- swdi  a   niiieh  -p  ^-i 
j|  .■supposed  to  have  the  power  of  chang- 
Mug  copper  into  gold,  ci^itiing  people  in 
ha,f    decapitating  the  policeman,  and 
enabling    Harlequin  to  j  unip  through 
stone  walls  and  over  the  tops  of  houses. 
The  four  colors  of  his  die.is  had  a  spec- 
ial meaning.    The  yellow  indicated  jeal- 
ousy; the  blue,  tnith.:  the  sea  riot,  lov«i: 
and    the  black,   invisibility;   and  Ihev 
stood  at  the  same  as  the  emblem  of  fire, 
air.  earth,  and  water. 

"The  second  act  of  'Humpty  Duttipty' 
was  made  up  entirely  of  varietv  special- 
ties—musical  acts,  acrobatic  turns-  sink- 
ing of  the  popular  'cat  duet' "and  dancins 
by  the  Kiralty  family.    The  third  an.) 
last  act  saw  a  return  to  roush-anc! 
tumble,  slap-sticlj  pantomime,  which  wa.s 
only  redeemed  from  huffoonerv  by  the 
e.xquisite  fooling  of  Fox.  Thi.>j  really  fine 
artist  produced  all  hi?  effects  by  tlif 
humor  of  iiis  acting,  by  the  comic  mus.- 
which  he  drew,  by  the  grotesquoness  or 
his  pantomimic  action,  by  the  nai\ete  of, 
!iis  blunders  and  by  the  genuine  humor  I 
of  all  his  practical  jokes.    He  did  not,  f 
lilv'-  the  clowns  of  the  present  day,  call  [ 
in  the  aid  of  acrobatism,  and  dance  upon  < 
.tilfs,  walk  upon  barrels,  or  play  the' 
tiddlc  behind  his  back:  nor  did  he  seek 
10  sain  the  applause  of  his  audience  bv  ! 
:■ '  i.onishing  leaps  and  feats  of  strenslli. 
Ho  trusted  all  to  the  force  of  his  natural 
humor,  and  such  was  his  power  that  he, 
held  his  audience  spellbound.  Fox's  groat 
superiority  over  all  other  American  pan- 
tomimic artists  before  or  since  his  time 
is  a  matter  of  stage  record.  But  without 
disparaging  his  genius  in  any  way.,  it  Is 
a  mistake  to  class  the  piece  in  which 
he  won  lastin'g  fame  as  a  genuine  panto- 
mime of  the  type  exemplified  'by  'Pierrot 
the  Prodigal.'  " 

It  should  also  be  remembered  tliat  Fox 
was  an  excellent  actor  in  comedy,  and 
remarkable  in  burlesque :  witness  his 
Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Richelieu.  \ 

A  Circus  in  a     when     Mulai  Abdul 

Morocco   ^'^'^  ^^^^  issued  from 
the  seclusion  of  his  pal- 
COUrt       ace,  where,  on  account 
or  his  extreme  youth,  he  had  passed 
I  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  reign, 
it  was  everybody's  purpose  to  keep  him 
j  amnsedj.  The  powerful  grand  vizier.  Bu 
.\hmea,'  held  absolute  sway  and  had  no 
jutenUon       sujjeuaeiius  his  BosiUon- 
reveri  in  favor  of  the  gentle,  quiet  youth  }  I 
!  w  ho  had  inherited  the  throne.    So  the  | 
!  only    statecraft     they    allowed  their 
;  young  lord  and  master  to  learn  was  the 
I  letting  off  of  firework,':,  tiie  pressing  of  |  | 
the  buttons  of  Kodak    cameras,    and  '  I 
trick  bicycle  riding,    at  all  three  of 
which,  under  apt  tutelage,  his  majesty 
soon  became  an  adept. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  strong^ 
and  good  adviser  might  have  prolonged 
the  life  of  an  independent  Morocco,  for 
although  possessed  of  no  gi-eat  attain- 
ments or  will-power,  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz 
war.  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  desirous 
of  doing  well.  It  was  no  easy  irlatter, 
however,  at  Marakesh.  the  southern 
capital,  where  the  couit  at  this  time 
was  in  residence,  to  keep  the  young 
Sultan  amused.  Situated  100  miles  from 
the  nearest  port,  which  itself  was  3^)0 
milp,<;  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  com- 
inuni<,'ation  with  Europe  was  necessarily 
very  Slow,  and  the  Sultan's  ever-in- 
creasing orders  of  European  goods  took 
long  to  carry  out.  Often,  too,  the 
heavy  Atlantic  swell  rendered  impossi- 
ble communication  between  the  shijJs 
and  the  shore  for  weeks  together. 

The  .Sultan's  amusers  were  at  their  last 
resources.  Fireworks  were  played  out; 
liicycle  tricks  had  led  to' bruises  and 
.<;prains;  and  even  photography  had  lost 
its  pristine  interest.  At  the  critical  rno- 
ment  came  word  of  a  belated  circus  at 
one  of  the  coast  towns.  It  must  natur- 
ally have  been  a  verj^  poor  circus  ever 
to*  have  found  itself  at  that  dreary  little 
port,  but  its  advent  was  welcomed  as 
enthusiastically  as  if  it  had  been  Bar- 
iium's  entire  show.  Imperial  letters 
were '^directed  to  the  local  kaids  and 
governors,  agents  rushed  wildly  to  and 

fen      onrl     ft\7*irt*-ii«Ili-     tVm.  nr.      1^  3 


"i.-;r,o,j  al'nost  (o  Uio  lop  v>  mt  wall. 
I  he  lady  was  both  angry  and  boi'cd.  rior 
\>ei-e  a  fiock  of  gazelle  and  a  few  fine 
ucclrnens  of  mouflon— Barbaiy  wild 
sheep — that  roamed  about  the  enclosure 
-nPficient  to  keep  her  amus<«d. 

To  have  received  a  royal  command  to 
come  all  that  way  to  the  Moorish  capi- 
1:1,  and  then  to  be  deprived  of  the  Klor.\ 
■  C    seeing  her  own    circus  performing 
before  a  real  Sultan  waa  more  than  she 
could  bear,  and  she  straightway  hecan 
to    clinjh    the    great   heap   of  bulldin;,- 
material  that  lay  piled  against  the  w:iil 
It  was  hard  work,  nor  wa«  her  fig 
."iiited  for  such  mountain  climbing,  1 
,-.he  was  to  receive  assistance  from  ;i 
-ource    undreamed    of.     Affected,  no 
doubt,  by  her  slow  piogress  in  a  sport 
or  which  he  himself  was  «o  proficient, 
I  he  old  ram   iDoufion    ligWtl,\  bounded 
:ii  ter  her.    Balancing  himself  foi-  a  nio- 
."ont  on  his  hind  legs,  he  lunged  for- 
^' ard  and  butted  the  fat  lady 'so  suc- 
■e.sstully  from   below  that  her  ascent 
"as  materially  assisted.    In  a  series  ol^ 
repeated  bounds,  owing  to  no  voluntars- 
action  on  her  own  part,  she  found  her- 
self pantingly  grasping  the  top  of  thej 
thick  wall.  I 
.Meanwhile  the  performance  of  the  cir-  I 
«  OS  was  progressing  to  the  Sultan's  sat-  I 
isfaction.    Suddenly,    however,   an  ex- 
P".ssion  of  wrathful  consternation  be-' 
•a me  visible  in  his  face.  ai^d.  speeeh- 
I'  -^s,  he  pointed  at  the  wall.   There  far 
-hove,  was  the  a.gonized  and  purple' vi,s- 
•^uo  of  the  fat  lady,  peering  down  at  the 
buitan  and  his  court.   In  a  moment  the 
.otficers  of  the  suite  were  shouting  and 
^.esticulating  to  her  to  retire.    But  the 
only  reply  they  received  was  the  Sud- 
eten vision  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  immense  body,  as  the  playful  mouf- 
lon, himself  invisible,  gave  her  another 
hoist  up.   At  last  all  her  body  was  on 
he  wa  I,  to  which  she  clung  for  dear 
fife  with  arms  and  legs,  as  she  lav  ex- 
tended on  its  summit.    It  was  at  th^s 
moment    that    tl.e    mouflou    apnea  ed 

the  summh''  i""  ^'^^""'^  ^'^^^'^  °"  t° 
tne  sunima,  stood  for  a  moment  noised 

on  his  hind  legs,  then  suddenly  di  opped 
«nd  with  a  terrific  prod  from  hil  wWe 

vaS^Kte^'^a.f^l]?^-'^" 

^^cSftT?h^-------l^^ 

Th?'^ultaT«'T"M"?  "'^''^  t""""!'- 
u     \   ".^  amazed,  while 

the  cabinet  ministers  all  shouted  to  he 
ady  to  disappear-whlch  she  was  cer- 
tainly most  anxious  to  do.  The  slaves 
niore  wisel.y,   pelted  the  mouflou  with 

Utones  and  drove  him  from  his  point  or 
Tn  lady  d;.-«p- 

Ipeared-lh.-  lat  legs  r„s:.  ihcn  lh,.  ...  .'. 

[las  ^^sjtbflOj^^d  fiaaU^^^eu  Lie 

purple  face  was  seen  no  more.— London 
Times,  Jan.  2. 


Notes  About 

Music,  Musicians ' 


Walter  M.  Rum- 
mel  played  last 
month  for  the  first 
and  the  Stage  time  in  public  at  a 
concert  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  L'Aide 
AfCectueuse  aux  Musiciens  :  "Pour  Etudes 
in  Memory  of  Frederic  Chopin"  ;  "Pour 
les  Sixties,"  "Pour  les  Arpages  Com- 
posees,"  "Pour  les  Sonorities  Oprcsees." 
/'Pour  les  Octaves'*  Mr.  Copeland  played 


variety  'stunts'  and  harlequin 
It  opened  with  a  prologue  in  which 
llitjietors  spoke  rhymed  dialogues.  This 
followed  by  a,  comic  scene  called 
Farm  of  Plenty'  in  which  Humpty 
pty  made  his  entrance  on  the  im- 
il    wall    from    which    he  tumbled 
1     among     Old-one-two.  Tonuny 
er.    Little   Goody-Two-Shoes,  and 
lh*ollicking  villagers.   After  a  lively  i 
sor  •ssion    of    boisterous    episodes  in' 
li  poor  Humpty  sometimes  had  the 
of  it,  but  usually  the  worst  of  it. 
iood  Fairy  Queen    appeared:  and 
formed  Humpty  into  Clown:  Old- 
Two  lr>to  Pantaloon;  Tommy  Tuck- 
tie  lover,  into  spangled  Harlequin- 
91  f|  Goody-Two-Shoes  Into  Columbine', 
a.me  the  harlequinade  represent- 
e    courtship    of    Harlequin  and 
iin«>.  whoso  loni-.se  of  true  love 
'  og  smooth  bj'  i 


fro,  and  eventuall,\-  the  circus,  bag  and 
baggage,  consisting  of  a  dozen  people 
and  three  or  four  horses,  started  out 
across  the  weary  plains  of  Morocco  to 
obey  the  royal  command.  It  all  took 
time,  and  meanwhile  in  court  circles  it 
Was  the  ab.sorbing  topic  of  conversation. 
One  or  two  serious  rebellions  among  the 
tribes,  and  an  acute  quarrel  with  the 
government  of  a  European  power, 
passed  into  temporary  oblivion. 

Now  the  proprietress  of  this  circus 
w:l.s  an  extremely  stout  Spanish  lady  of 
iHicertain  age,  on  whose  corpulent  body 
the  rough  jogging  on  a  mule  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  had  left  almost  as 
painful  an  impression  as  the  discom- 
fort, heat  and  worrj-  of  the  journey  had 
upon  her  temper.  She  herself  took  no 
active  part  in  the  performance,  and  it 
was  on  this  acocunt.  to  her  intense  in- 
dignation and  wrath,  that  she  was  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  court  of  the 
palace  in  which  the  Sultan  was  to  wit- 
ness the  show.  His  majesty's  orders 
were  that  none  but  the  actual  perform- 
ers .should*  be  allowed  to  enter. 

So  the  fat  l^dy  and  one  or  two  of  the 
employes  of  the  circus  remained  in  an 
outer  courtyard,  adjoining  the  enclosure 
in  which  the  Sultan,  seated  under  a 
gorgeous  tent,  was  witnessing  the  per- 
formance, A  wall  some  20  feet  in  height 
.separated  those  two  courts,  and  in  the 
outer  one,  where  the  fat  lady  found 
herself,    the   Sultan   had   been  building 


two  of  them  at  his  recital  of  Dec. 
Was  the  performance  in  Paris  earlier? 
There  are  more  titan  four  of  these 
etudes. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  says 
that  a  few  ye^rs  ago  Haddon  Chambers 
set  to  work  on  a  libretto  based  on  "TrTI- 
by  '  and  secured  Hubert  Bath  as  a  com- 
poser.  "A  very  curious  history  attaches 
to  that  unfinished  'Trilby'  opera.  It  was 
planned  as  a  serious  work,  on  more  or 
less  'grand  opera'  lines,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  not  only  came  to 
be  submitted  to  the  late  Mi-.  George  Ed- 
wardes — who  certainly  was  no  specialist 
in  the  grand  opera  line — but  was  prac- 
tically accepted  by  that  manager  with 
the  view  to  a  production  at  a  West  end 
theatre.  Still  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing, detailsjpof  the  cast  were  seriously 
gone  into,  and  who,  do  you  imagine,  was 
to.  be  the  Trilby— provided,  of  course, 
Uiat  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  offer— but  Mine.  Clara  Butt? 
For  Svengali  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  the 
services  of  tliat  fine  artist.  Mr.  Scotti 
(whose  appearance  in  an  English-sing- 
ing role  would  bave  been  very  interest- 
ing), while  the  part  of  Little  Billy  wa.s 
to  toe  assigned  to  Mr.  Kennerley  Rum- 
ford."  It  is  our  impression  that  an  opera 
founded  on  "Trilby"  (Du  Manner's,  no:  ' 
Nodier's)  was  performed  in  Italy  some 
years  ago, 

Watkin  Mills,  the  English  baritone,  is 
still  remembered  here.  Living  at  Win- 
nipeg, he  lately  conducted  "The  Crea- 
tion" and  sang  "Rolliiig  in  Foaming 
Billows"  and  "Now  Heaven."  Did  he 
conduct  while  he  was  singing?  a  local 
journal  .said:  "It's  kind  of  summery- 
like,  anyway,  to  hear  Sir  (sic)  Watkyn 
declaim  about  'rolling  in  foaming  bil- 
lows.' " 


A  Sussex  (England)  new.spaper  spoki* 
of  a  three-part  song.  "  'The  Mountain 
Stream,'  by  the  early  Russian  master 
Rimsky,  and  translated  by  Koraaakoff.' 

A  young  Russian   composer,  Proko- 
vio!T,   has  written  an   opera,  "Igrok" 
<■  The  Gambler"),  founded  on  a  stciry 
'\v  Dostoievsky,  which  will  be  brought 
I  '  III  at  Petrograd. 

■I  ho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  "Toung 
'biu'land,"   the  Drake  comic  opera  at 
''ily's,  London  (Dec.  M).  "Everything 
1     leliciously  good  and  fresh  about  it 
opt  Mr.  Basil  Hood's  book,  which  i,^ 
uiceivably  poor  and  nUi\c.    The  mu- 
•  'by  G.  H.  Clutsam  and  Hubert  Ba-tli> 
I-  j'sst  lovely,  full  of  graceful  nielo(l\ 
■  's  well  as  of  scholarly  writing  on  the 
part    of    both    composere.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Hood  s  book  is  not  only  dull  and.  frank- 
ly silly  in  itself— it  nctiially  seems  as 
if  he  had,  after  a   certain  point,  not 
CVen  taken  the  trouble  to  invent  a  new 
plot,  but  simply  repeated  his  old  'Mer- 
rie  England'  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Raleigh  and   Bess  Throckmorton, 
changing  the  names  to  Drake  and  Betty 
Sydenham. 

"Hindle  Wakes"  has  been  revived  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  London  (Dec.  27). 

Dr.  E.  H.  Thorne.  whose  anthems  and 
hjmn  tunes  are  among  the  best  of  the 
English  school,  died  about  three  weeks 
ago,  at  the  age  of  R2.  For  the  last  25 
years  he  w-as  organist  of  St,  .\hiie'« 
Church.  Soho.  "Dr.  Thorne."  says  Ihe 
Jtorning  Post,  "was  a  link  with  S  S 
Wesley,  Best.  Hopkins.  Turle  and  Goss, 
all  of  whom  he  knew  personally.  As  a 
composer  he  was  well  known"  for  hi.- 
anthems  and  church  music;  during  the 
present  year  his  works  have  been  ren- 
dered III  St.  Pauls  Cathedral,  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Chichester  and 
Gloucester  Cathedrals.  He  will  prob- 
ably be  more  widely  remembered  as  the 
composer  of  the  three  popular  hymn 
tunes,  'Jesus  Calls  Us  O'er  the  T'um'ult  ' 
'.\round  the  Throne  of  God'  and  'He 
Who  Once  in  Ri^teous  Vengeance  '  " 

George  R.  Sims's    book  of  reminis- 
cences, "My  Life,"  has  been  published 
by  Lveleigh  Nash  (London,  6s.  net)  The 
Daily  Telegraph  .said  in  the  course  of  a 
review:    "To  extract  from  this  mine  of 
personal  memories  would    be    to    rob  1 
readers  of  a  'show'  which  they  can  only  I 
enjo.v  thoroughly    in    the    atmosphere  ' 
which  Mr.  Sims  creates  for  their  benefit 
A  re\iewer  who  has  not  lived  in  the 
^hungry  forties.'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thirst-quenching  sixties,'  is  not  entitled 
to  pass  .nidgment  on  impressions  which 
treat  of  those  times.   All  he  can  say  is 
that  though  the  parade  of  old  theatrical 
eastes   may   appear  somewhat  super- 
fluous, he  is  fa-scinatejl  by  the  sequence 
ot  romance,  domestic  drama  and  social 
sidelight  which  the  author  so  pleasantly 
compasses.    Even  'Dagonet's'  murderers 
-the  murderers  he  has  met,  that  is  *o 
say-lose  much  of  their  repulsiveness 
when,  as  students  of  humanitv.  we  ap- 
invited  to  peep  beneath  the    public  rcc- 
orHs.    Mr.  Sims  :5liow«  him.>,'olf  to  l)o  -, 
i;;e;it  eri.-nmologi.st.    Wo    can  ima:,-i,o- 

e\sij^  letired  jjoUca  fifficei'  ia  .tte  land 

'  -spending  the  whole  day  on  the  dossifir.s 
di.-^olcsco,  just  as  we  can  imagine  pvTi-\- 
venerator  of  old   LondoigBlk  London 

!  of  Crufck.shank,  of  .Fleet  .sfl^Blaverns. 

of  lamplighters  and  linkmen.Tf  eciues-' 
j  trian  city  merchants,  and  ot  pijblic^x- 
ecutions— lingering  luxuriously  oveflwie 
descriptions  and  area  of  its  landmark.s. 
'  Mr.  i-^im.s  may  remember  a  dimly-ligliti n 
;  London  in  those  distant  da^•s.  but  it  wns 
I  liOthinK  like  so  dark  a  London  as  tlia; 
of  1916.    Gazing  back,  too.  he  rnay  se. 
a  much  gayer  London.  'Long  after  mi  l- 
night  certain  streets  of  the  West.  a-  H 
notably  the   Haymarket,    are  packiii 
with  a  roystering  mob  seeing  life."  i: 
recalls  the  London  of  Sayers  and  Her  - 
nan,  and  the  faded  glories  of  the  old 
prize  ring;  of  'open  betting  and  levi.n- 
than  pencilling,  when  JEIOP.OOO  book  wouM 
be   made  on  the  CThester    Cup';  th, 
Derbys  of  green  veils  and  dolled  whi,' 
hats;  theatres  which  cha'-ged  half  pri'  o 
I  at  9  o'clock,  and  never  dreamt  of  rins- 
ing down  their  curtains  before  12:30  A.  JT, 
n  Strand  which  contained  more  oyste,- 
,«liops  than  the  whole  of  London  today; 
n   City  which  went  mad    over  Letty 
I  t.ind,  never    diluted    its    spirits  with 
.soda  water,  and  regarded  a  tophatted 
Ijoliceman  springing  a  rattle  as  a  fa- 
miliar figure  of  the  night.    But  If  Mr. 
.•^ims  readily  admits  that  this  London  I 
;  was  dra>bber,  more  disorderly  and    ic-s  I 
healthy,  be  says  frankly  that  this  was  j 
'he  London  ho  loved.    Loyally,  he  de- 
fends  its  claim  to  immortality." 

An  interesting  experiment  Is  being 
tried  by  the  Parents'  National  Union 
(London)  in  starting  a  folk-song  class 
for  children's  nurses,  which  they  can 
attend  once  a  week  from  8:30  to  9:30  in 
the  evening.  The  nurses,  says  the 
Times,  learn  simple  folk-songs  and  old 
rounds  and  rhymes,  which  they  sing  to 
their  charges  as  they  put  them  to  bed. 
The  idea^is  to  form  the  children's  taste 
early.'  so^'that  tljey  may  not  grow  up  to 
si'hool  age  accustomerl  to  the  sickly  sen- 
timent th.at  nurses  usually  sing.  The 
nurses  in  training,  who  much  enjoy  thei: 
classes,  have  learned  "Summer  Is  Icu- 
men  in,  '  an  old  wassail  song;  the  "Boer  .- 
Head  Carol,"  a  sailors'  chanty,  songs  of 
Levi.  "Elsie  Mamey"  (a  delightful  old 
Northumbrian  song  in  very  quick  mu- 
sieV  and  similar  music. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


I..- 

■  plst. 


All  UuLtl  li  use  siourcc,  and  Tarao- 


  !IalI.   2:30  P.   M..  l.'ilb 

n  Symphnoy  Orcliostr.i . 
So«  special  notlro. 
.ii  ll.  3  r.  M.    Plan<>  ro 
'..    -^jmaroff.  Brabms' Snna' i 
Prelnrtps  in  fi  iiifij<n,  r 
r,    >V..'turne   (u   C  &hnri» 
0  G  0.1 1  major;  Fian'-k.  Clio 
■>:   Dohij.-sy,   Clnirp  di?  Liiue, 
;'<wlts»:li,  KJegie,  Caprlre-Biir 


1  i;:iiA-,  ?:r,. 

Dr.  Mii  . 
SATURDA'. 
elUl  by  Mm 
In  K  minor, 
minor.  B 
miner,  1  r 
rale   an  i  i 
Toc  atri    I , 
leiqar. 

Srnipbony  Hall,  S  P.  M.,  13th  ooncCTt  of 
iu.  CTmnhnnT  Orrhestra  TCpeatfd. 

MISS  ELENA  GERHARDT 

GIVESJONG  RECITAL 

Large  Audience  Hears  Soprano  In  || 
Jordan  Hall.  j 
Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  .sanK  at  Jordan 
?  li  y^-sterday  afternoon.  Walter 
t>oIde  was  the  accompanist.  The  pro- 
irrani  was  as  follows:  Schubert.  An 
t  .  K  Li'-besbotschaft.  Rastlose 

l-le&e  Im  Abondroth.  Auf  dem  Wasser 
V^f  J^^^r^  -^J'Jsensohn;  Brahms. 

Auf  die  Nacht.  Schwalbe  sag-  mir  an. 
Tmnierjelser  wlrd  meln  Schlammer,  Der 


\\  •  :i  1...U1.  I  o'er  till-  blUow. 
Bird  was  .still  alive  in  '72.  and  he  had 
much  to  .-.ly  in  the  pnpor.s  about  Are 
prevention  after  the  great  Boston  fire 
or  th.it  year. 

Speaking  of  old  songbooks.  there  i^  a 
fook  of  hymn.s  in  the  Congres.sional  IJ- 
rary  dated   niO.   which   beais  on  its 
>itle  page  the  followlnv-: 

Now  pnii.^p  ihe  Ixird  wltli  one  consent, 

In  iliU  L-r.uia  ilwlirn 
Let  Britain  iind  ili<.  tolouics 
I'nanlniously  Join. 
Xotlce  the  rhyme.   In  those  days  and 
for  many  years  afterward,  chair  was 
ronoiinced  cheer,  and  balcony  with  a 
•  <<ng  "o" 

To  iictic  the  light 
llalcunj'a  height. 
Which  Is  Moore,  I  think.   Then  cam* 
I hackeray : 

The  rose  upon  m.T  balronv 
'ITie  morning  air  iierfuming. 
Another  landmark.     In  Boston  here, 
«lien  I  was  young,  nobody  pronounced  ' 
venison  like  beiilson,  as  thev  do  now  It 
was  "venzon."  In  the  same  way,  diamond 
was    -dimond,"  and  many  of  the  best 
educated  people  dropped  their  final  g's 
as  a  matter  of  course.   Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  why,  as  time  gots  on,  "accents 
tend  to  shift  backward.    People  alwavs 
used   to  pronounce  Tremont  with  the 
same  accent  as  Nahant.   Now  they  say 
"Tremmunt."    like   lemon.     The  same 
thing  happens  with  foreign  words.  Take 
the  Japanese  word  kimono,  which  was 
Introduced  here  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Japanese,  I  am  told,  pornounce  all 
three  vowels  long  and  put  tlie  accent  on 
the  lirst  o;  but  here  it  is  pronounced, 
and  sometimes  even  spelled,  "kimmoner." 
like  commoner.    The  British  tendency  Is 
Ju.st  the  other  way.    They  lengthen  final 
syllables  in  adopted  word.?;  for  instance, 
in  jinrikisha,  which  the  Englishman  pro- 
nounces as  Rudyard  Kipling  spells  it— 
[  rickshaw. 

Well,  well— Nature  is  as  full  of  mys- 
teries as  a  pie  is  of  huckleberries.  Is 
lan^age  nature  or  art? 

THE  OLD  SEXTON. 

Boston,  Jan.  23. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  there  was  a 
discussion  in  the  London  Daily  Chroni- 
cle about  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"venison."  Deep  thinkers  insisted  on 
only  two  syllables,  "venzn."  This  pro- 
nunciation is  approved  by  Walker's  Pro- 


••''»  .  .Mill  no  pio }  eu  to  u -i 

audience  w,.-  u  filled -every  seat,  an  I 
most  of  tht.  -'  inriing  room  of  the  hall. 
It  was  an  r.-.- m  nco  made  up  largely  o? 
people  who  l  i.  rstood  and  appreolat 
ed  good  music,  as  was  demonstrated  l>.- 
the  unusual  ,s!l-nje,  the  applause  at 
the  right  timrri.  and  the  enthuslasT. 
shown  at  the  clnse  of  certala  move - 
I  ments  which  the  artist  had  played  with 
marked  delicacy  and  feellnir,  notably  th"* 
larghetto,.  the  third  movement  of  the 
Senate;  the  adagio  of  the  Concerto,  and 
the  numbers  by  Scarlatti. 

After  the  concerto  the  continued  ap- 
plause was  responded  to  with  a  most 
exquisite  rendering  of  Schubert's  Ave 
Maria.  The  entire  program,  Inohidtn/t 
recalls,  was  of  a  quiet,  deeply  emotlonel 
character,  rather  than  one  of  brllllanc/ 
and  technique.  A,t  the  .close  of  the  pro- 
gram Mr.  Elman  g.ave  several  e.rtra 
numbers.  Even  after  many  of  th-* 
lights  In  the  hall  had  been  turned  of! 
the  great  audience  still  refused  to  leare, 
and  not  until  the  ever-popular  Humor-' 
esque  had  been  played  did  the  people 
slowly,  and  regretfully  start  for  home. 

Mr.  Elman  showed  none  of  the  man- 
nerisms that  have  been  severely  criti- 
cized in  nt^r-r  nir"  r.^?  this  season. 


3^ 


Jager  rer  Tod.  das  ist  die  ruehle  Xacht  nouncing  Dictlonar:.'  ("1791)  and  bv  the 
Ib-'"  rK*'^**'"  "^^'olt,  Gesang  Wey-^    "Concise  Oxford  Dictionan"  nsil).  In 

la  s.  Ihr  Jungen  Leute.  Indem  Schalten  ^Valker's  time  the  accent  was  thrown  on 
clli  ""e.  ^•^'Z-  Strauss,  Kuhe  Meinei  "'G  second  syllable  of  "balconv,"  and 
oeeie  Staendchen.  this  was  the  established  pronunciation 

tin,.,,!  """'«"<^''-  welcomed  the  dis- 1  ""t'l  about  1S25.  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
thn^ioV,!^  was  en-i  banker  poet  and  bitter  wit,  said  that  the 

tnuslasm   throughout   the  recital       \t  " 


flr<;t  the  .singer  did  not  „,.,„ 
rn:."'!::";.^:",  'V-^P^-^^'^  and  she  occasion- 


appear  to  be 

She 


.=-oon   recovered  herself. 


sang  with  her  customary  suavity  and 

-ons,  f„,  e.vample,  Brahms'  ".-ehwa*r 

J^ger^-'i^f^'^"  composen' 
Jager.    In  these  as  In  other  son -i 


accent  on  the  first  syllable  made  him 
sick.  Ah  Alfarata!  We  are  still  true  to 
her,  though  we  fir.st  knew  her  in  tha 
sixties  in  the  grammar  school  of  our 
however,  and  | ^ village — we  are  now*  dwelling  in 
a  large  village.  Here  is  the  first  verse  of , 
the  song,  words  and  music  by  Mrs.  M. 


er  son^^a, 

'  'n  the  program  Mi.vs  (Jprhardt  slionc  asi 
I  ail  inltrpreter.  In  certain  songs  of  I 
I  Aepcr  meaning  as  Sohuberfs  "Im 
i  Abendroth':  Brahms'  "iniiiier  lels»r"i 
and  "Der  Tod,  das  ist  die  ruehle  Nacht  '( 
Miss  Gerhardt  has  never  'oeen  more  elo- 
'.uent.    She  \olced  with  toucliin. 


D.  Sullivan.  We  quote  from  "The  GnU\- 
eu  Wreath,"  which  contains  many  other 
songs  of  our  boyhood. 

■Wild  roa  ed  an  Indian  girl, 

Bright  Alfarata. 
Where  sweeps  the  waters  of 

The  blue  .Tuniata- 
Sl:^■1ft  as  an  Antelope. 

Thro'  the  forest  going. 
Loose  Were  her  Jetty  lorks 
In  wavy  tresses  flowing. 
Ah.  how  we    sang   her   praise,  with 
In-  i  boyish  fervor  and  shockingly  false  in- 


r/oLrf''  ^"<^  bltterneas  of  the   i  tonation.  although  our  heart  was  true 


to  her. — Ed. 


J  moved  maiden  ^  hose  spinning  was 
aimless  while  Jhe  sat  among  her  sis-' 
tcr.s  each  at  work  on  a  wedding  gar- 
ment. "*  *• 

The  singer's  performance  of  Wolfe 
^e.vla's  Ge-sang"  was  superb,  impres- ^ 

^.dmi^ably  '^'Sramatlc  *'b?t  ""^ '^^fuslc^^!  *  '^^^''"^ 
M'^s  Gerhardt  s  purity  of 


I, 


Peas  for  Horses. 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Herald  of  Jan.  3,  "Obsen-er" 
spoke  of  the  peas  and  oats  at  the  stable  i 


I  Uion  in  German  Is  a  constant  pleas 
-le.    The  same  pleasure  was  e.xclted  in 
■nlB  respen  by  her  singing  in  EnglU 
lh\'TT  Lovely  CeT^" 

rhe-prog?::.^'""""^  -^'^^^  to 


-7 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


termed  "as  dank  ...  as  a  dog"  b.r 
one  of  the  characters  In  Shakespeare's 
"I.  Henry  rv'."  who  added  that  to  teed] 
such  peas  and  oats  "is  the  next  wav  to 
give  poor  Jades  the  bots."  That  pas- 
sage in  Sha-kespeare  shows  that  peas 
were  formerly  used  in  England  as  for- 
.ige  for  horses.  What  were  those  peas? 
Were  they  shelled  peas,  such  as  are 
now  in  household  use  as  food  for  hu- 
man beings?  I  see,  by  Webster's  New 
International  Distionary.  that  what  are 
known  as  field  peas  are  used  as  forage, 
especially  in  Europe  and  the  cooler 
parts  of  America.  Are  those  field  peas 
which  are  fed  as  forage  the  shelled 
peas  (that  Is,  the  seeds,  or  kernels),  or 
are  they  all  of  the  plaat  that  grows 
above  ground?  INQUIRER, 


He  Gathers  Them  In. 

As  the  'VN'orid  Wags;  ,  .   

Alfarettn?   Never    met   her      Hadn't'    There  are  books  about  animals,  folk- 
"  '   '         1     ee  a  letter?  Is  Alfarata.  I '°'"^'  P'a"'^,  law  and  medicine  In  the 
iier    IS  Aiiaraia  |  ^^^^^      Shakespeare.   Is  there  no  fasci- 

-  Indian  maid,  bright  ""w""*   on    Elizabethan  vege- 

'  ""^'Bnt-       I  tables?     We   consulted    the  excellent 
Pt  the  waters  of  the  blu8  ^'•^''^'"^  ^"^"^  ^-hite.    All  he  has  to 


Tiie  above  was  written  last  summer 
•  T  answer  a  question  of  yours  about  an 


say,  commenting  on  the  above  quoted 
text,  is  this:  "It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  can-.er  compares 
ui  maiden  nanied  A  If  aretta"  con-  ^'^f,  <3ank  bears  to  a  dog.  only  as  his 
1  lyHcaliy  with  a  wetter"  river  ''"""'''^  then  compared,  nd  now  com-  l 
■  w.re.  in  .^VUion,  some  personai  ,?nd' what"  n  °''lVd '°  ^^^-^^^  : 

'  '  and  confidential  -  - 


.."V.  ;nfe-,     ■',  r.ol 
lincUy  eiiougii  to  'iJote:  which  is  per- 
iiaps  Just  as  welL 
^  r<-.  '  •  nsten  to  leave  this  portion  of 
t    for   obvious    reason,  an<I 
she  WMy  in  a  children's  .song 
certain  Mr.  Bird 
It    was    full  ot 
-     .  there    was  a 

roa.ing  imalical  chorjs  that  would 
h^ve  fired  the  fierce  h..art  of  Liverpool 


r'^^embe^drs!  MISCHA  ELMAN  PLAYS  TO 


ENTHUSIASTIC  AUDIENCE 

Symphony  Hall  Crowded  Yesterday 
Afternoon. 
At  the  concert  given  by  Mlscha  Elman 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  Symphony  Hall, 
the  prograjn  was  a  follows:  Senate,  D 
major,  Nardini-Davld;  Concerto,  No.  5, 
VIeuxtemps;  Poeme,  op.  25,  Chausson; 
Pastoral,  Caprice,  Scarlatti;  Air  de  Bal- 
'  ■•  r    1. •■■;■„  March  from 

oven-Auer; 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
HOLLIS  STREKT  THE.-\TRE-"Pier. 
rot,  the  Prodigal'  ("L'Enfant  l^od- 
lgue"1,  story  by  Michel  Carre,  niu^ic 
by  Andre  W  onnscr.  Produced  by  Win-  j 
throp  Ames  and  Walter  Knight.' 
Plani.st,  Mi.ss  Manna  Van  Vollcnhaveh.  ■ 
T^Iliott  SchencK,  conductor  of  the  or- 1 
chest  ra.  I 

Pierrot's  Father  Paul  rierget 

Pierrot's  Mother  (^ahrlello  Perricr 

Pl<'''rot  Marjorle  Patterson 

I'hrv.-iette  Margot  KpIIt 

Ponipey  Charles  lliibiiis 

Mon.siour  L«  Bnron  Umis  Uouget 

When  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  was  pro- 
duced lit  the  Boston  Museum  with  Mme.  1 
Pilar-Morln  as  >oung  Pierrot,  the  mem- 
orable Courtes  ,is  the  Father,  and  La- 
chaume,  the  brilliant  pianist,  the  pan- 
tomime was  caviare  to  the  general.  Pan- 
tomime in  the  minds  Bostonlans  w.i-s 
then  as.sociated  only  with  the -clown  and 
his  hot  poker.  Pantaloon,  folunibine 
and  Harlequin.  The  performances  of 
the  Russian  Ballet  and  the  moving  pic- 
tures have  educated  the  public,  since 
Severlii  was  at  the  Oipheum.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  a  comic,  a  serio-comic, 
or  a  tragic  story  can  be  tiJld  without 
the  spoken  word. 

It  is  not  necessar\-  to  make  compari- 
sons between  Miss  Patterson  and  Mme. 
Pilar-Morin.  or  Felicia  Mallet,  the  idealj 
Pierrot,    whom    we    saw    in    Paris  2fil' 
years  ago;  or  between  Mr.  Clerget  a^id' " 
Courtes.     Of    that    company    at  the| 
Bouffes   Parisiens.    Mr.   Gouget   is  the 
chief  survivor,  and  l.i.s  Baron  last  even-j 
Ing  was  more  delightful  than  over.  Com- 
parisoni;  even  in  "I'lutarch's  Lives.''  are 
easily  skipped  and  memory  is  treaeh-j 
erous.     It  is  enough   to  say  that  the! 
performance    last   night    was   on  the' 
whole  excellent,  an  entertainment  not  to 
be  missed.  [ 
What  a  lesson  to  many  of  our  stars,  ! 
especially  those  twinkling  in  the  flrma- 
ent  by  the  flat  of  a  manager,  is  the; 
command   of    significant    gesture   and  [ 
j  facial    expression    shown    by  Messrs. 
jClerget  and  Gouget,  and  the  ladies  of 
•  the  company:     Tmagine  some  of  the! 
actresses  who  are  said  to  have  "per- 
I  sonality"  but  have  had  no  real  training, 
j  suddenly  called  upon  to  go  through  even 
I  a  little  scene  in  pantomime'.  .  I 
I    The  stor>'  is  as  simple,  amusing  and 
I  pathetic  as  ex'er.  the  old  story  of  the 
I  discontented    youth,    the    flight  from 
j  home,  the   riotou.s  living,  the  disgrace 
and  the  return.    Why  did  Mr,  .\mes  find 
it  necessary  to  change  the  title?  Was! 
he  afraid  that  the  tired  business  man 
and    his    bediamonded    spouse  would 
translate  it  "The  Prodigious  Infant"? 
But  let  us  not  dwell  on  this.    We  have 
to  thank  Mr.   Ames  heartily  for  the 
manner  In  which  he  has  put  the  pan- 
tomime on  the  stage.    He  has  shown 
rare  taste  in  the  stage  settings.    The  ' 
room  in  the  Pierrots's  home,  with  rlir 
'  view  through  the  window,  and  Phry- 
nctle'a   luxurious   boudoir  are  perfect, 
each  in  Its  way.    Seldom  is  seen  on  our 
stage  .such  exquisite  taste  in  color;  .er  I- 1 
dom  Is  there  so  effective  lighting.  The 
'details  in   both  scenes  were  shrewd  1-- 
thought  out.  '  1 

Miss  Patterson  was  more  effective  in 
the  second  and  third  acts  than  in  the 
first,  where  her  action  was  not  always 
free  and  elastic,  nor  was  she  wholly 
successful  In  conveying  -  to  the  specta- 
tor the  idea  that  was  clear  to  her.  In 
the  second  act  she  played  with  true 
spirit,  and  in  the  third  with  genuine 
emotion.  Lithe  and  graceful,  she  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Miss  Perrier  was 
admirable  as  the  mother.  And  what 
to  be  said  of  the  extraordinary  Mi'is 
Kelly,  with  the  gorgeous  hair,  witli  the 
marvellous  costume  in  the  second  ai  t 
piquant,  fascinating,  the  incarnation  i 
heartlessness,  the  ex-washerwoman  th-n 
tempted  not  only  the  amorous  youth, 
but  the  old  and  experienced  viveur! 

Mr.  Clerget  Is  a  worthy  successor  t' 
Courtes  and  there  is  no  higher  prai.- 
Whether  he  were  at  table,  reading  t. 
newspaper,  comforting  his  heart-broki  n 
nife.  raging  against  his  thieving  son. 
or  torn  between  frirglvenes.-i  and  a  sen-i 


t  the  coin;>^uatively    unessential,  alwa> 
convincing,    and    in    emotional  sceni 
master  of   the  audience — and   of  hlni 
self.    Tlie  Baron  of  Mr.  Gouget  has  Ic- 
niithing  hy  the  envious  ;-c:u-s.    There  i'^ 
II  w  as  thfii  the  suggestion  of  an  ani- 
itod   puppet,   almost  senile  but  still 
I'  .  amorou.-i  as  the  senator  in  "Veni<  • 
1  I^eserved.  "  or  that  singularly  unpleas- 
'  ant  gentleiiian  In  "Nana,"  yet  by  th. 
I  actor's  art  the  character  Is  so  fantasti- 
cal  that   there   Is   no   thought  of  de- 
Jpravlty.  or  of  an  object  le.sson  to  the 
I  middlo-aged.     Excellent,   too,   was  the 
Servant  as  played  by  Mr.  DuVuls. 

Miss  A'an  \'ollenhoven  accomplished 
successfully  a  very  difficult  task.  She 
and  Mr.  Schenck  made  much  of 
Wonnser's  charming-  and  expressive 
music.  Mr.  Clerget  at  the  end  returned 
thanks  in  pantomime,  presenting 
cleverly  with  a  few  gestures  and 
changes  of  countenance,  each  character 
In  the  suiry.  The  largo  audience  was 
evidently  well  entertained. 

Here  is  a  play  without  words — one 
speech  would  have  spoiled  it— amusing, 
emotional,  that  can  be  seen  with 
pleasure  again  and  again. 

As  tbe  W^orU  Wagfl 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Lltos  ,.f  great  men  all  n  mlnil  iii 
Clin  make  oiir  lives  Juihlim.-. 
And.  departing,  leave  l><>hlnd  iis 
(""olprints  on  the  sands  ..f  il.-u. 


One  Thomas  Gleason. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  the  fifty  fellow-rascal.s— French. 
English.  Dutch,  .Spanish,  Ilrish  and 
American-whom  Henry  Tufts,  lately 
celebrated  in  your  column,  found  Im- 
prisoned at  Castle  Island,  was  presuin- 
.  ably  one  Thomas  Gleason.  a  m^n  much 
of  Tufts  s  kidney,  though  probably,  of 
less  intelligence  and  education.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  the  author  of  no 
autobiography,  and  the  following  meagre 
details  lia\  c  be(^n  gathered  from  many 
sources.  If  any  of  jour  leaders  can 
I  add  to  the  facts  here  set  down  I  shall 

highly  appreciate  their  courte.--y. 
I    Gleason.  who  was  a  native  of  Worces- 
;  ter,  is  agrooahly  described  by  one  Elisha 
'Smith,   with  whom  he    had  lived-the 
husband  of  one  of  his  aunts— as  "a  per- 
son who  was  much  addicted  to  vice  and 
immorality   .    .    .   and   .    .    .    not  to  be 
[depended  upon,  because  he  had  r.-ither 
,  lie  than  Kp.-ak  the  truth."    In  177fi.  when 
,  20  years  old,  he  had  served  a  year  in  the 
I  continental  army 'and,   in  a  forgotten 
,  eklrinish  on  an  Island  in  the  Harlem 
[  rlv*r,  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  which 
I  troubled  him   through    life.      His  nextl 
em*>rgence  from   the   obscurity   of  the 
past  is  far  less  honorable,  for,  in  1779 
he  pleaded  guilty  before  the  superior 
i  court  at  Worcester,  to  three  charges  of 
,  passing  counterfeit  bills,  and  wa-s  com- 
i  mitterl  to  jail  for  two  months.   On  the 
expiration  of  this  sentence,  in  Julv  he 
[  again  enlisted  in  the  army  and  marched 
with  other  recruits  to  .Springfield.  But 
In  .September  of  the  following  year  he 
was  back  in  his  accustomed  hauiit.s_|n 
^orcester.  in  Paxton,  where  hi.-;  a.  tivitv 
for  111. soon   becime  apparent,  and  li, 
Holden    where  this  knight  of  the  road 
probably  had   a  married  sistei-_an  al- 
leged deserter  from  both  the  American 
and  the  British  force.,,  and  once  more  in 
trouble  over  counterfeit  bills.  Accord- 
ing to  his  o«n  later  statement,  he  had 
hid  a  certain  amount  of  bad  monev  u?i- 
der  a  plank  in  a  Paxton  pliy.sician,  Dr 
Samuel  Stearns's  pasture,  and  "after- 
j  ward   went  to  Holden.   where   he  wa' 
j  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  counterfeit  mdncv,"  and 
Has   "in  great  danger."     To  save  hi.s 
I  skin  he  apparently  volunteered  false  evi- 
■  dence  against  Dr.  Stearns,  his  fatHV-r- 
In-law,  Capt,  Olive  Witt,  and  the  latter's 
-son.   Oliver,   all   Paxton   lories,  whose 
patriotic   enemies   were   glad   to  avail 
themselves  of  even  a  trumped  up  charge 
against  them. 

Sept.  iTSn.  those  three  gentlemen 
were  marched  to  Worcjcster  and  brought 
before  James  Sullivan,  then  one  of  the 
.ludges  of  the  .superior  court  of  judica- 
ture, under  accusation  of  assisting  the 
enemy  and  passiiv?  counterfeit  money, 
of  which  the  villainous  Gleason  had 
some  In  evidence.  The  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes of  Stearns  and  the  Witts  do 
not  concern  us  here,  but  it  may  be  Saiii 
that  soon  after  their  arrest  Gleason  con- 
fessed to  Dr.  Nahum  Wtllard  of  Worces- 
ter, whose  advice  he  sought  about  his 
pore  leg,  that  he  was  obliged  to  swear 
against  them  to' save  his  ow  n  life,  and 
"that  the  said  Witt  and  his  family.  In- 
cluding said  Stearns,  were  as  innocent 
as  the  angels  in  heaven." 

Having,  in  Fel.niary,  17S1.  been  re- 
stored to  the  army,  by  June  Gleason  had 
again  deserted.  The  truth  probably  Is 
that  during  the  later  years  of  the  revo- 
lution he  followed  the  career  of  a  piro- 
fessional  deserter,  like  the  bounty 
lumper  of  the  ci\il  war.  for  mercenary 
reasons.  The  story  reached  Dr.  Stearns 
that  he  liad  been  hanged  by  the  British 
rat  Penobscot,  I  believe),  as  a  horse 
thief  and  deserter— a  report  which 
proved  "grossly  exaggerated."  as  Mark 
Twain  said  of  the  news  of  his  own 
death,  for  ir  17!><i  he  appeared  before 
the  supreme  court  at  rambridce  to 
.■staijd  trial  for  fraudulentl.v  obtaining  a 
note'  of  hand,  but  had  "the  leave  of 
court  to  dep.-irt" 
Tt   Is   rela'rd   that    "Old  Tiifis"    v  .* 


■>  t.  tharacLei.  This  other  TlioniaS' 
f.ipon.  who  of  Woburn.  lost  a 

I mib  at  CoiicortI  flsrht  l>y  the  bursting 
liis  gun.  in  spit'?  of  ■Bhicli  he  enlisted 
:  the  service  10  days  later,  .md  served 
"ith  apparent  credit  through  most  of 
I  lie  war. 

The     year     after     his     roIea.se  at 
Cambridge    Gleason    was    ariesictl  at 
Worcester  for  burglary  committed  at 
the  house  of  William  Hyslop  in  Broolt-" 
line — his    pacl<,    containins;    the  stolen 
grooda,  being  found  In  Holden  and  in 
September.  1791.   wa.?  sentenced  to  Ih* 
castle  for  five  years.     Of   his  career 
from  that  moment  for  27  yeans  I  have' 
no  shred  of  information.    The  last  scene 
in  this  sorry  life-drarfia  begin.s  in  ISlS,' 
I  when  Gleason,  then  a  resident  of  Dum- 
merston,  Vt.,  applied  for.  and  recei%'ed, 
a  pension -of  eight  dollars  a  month  for  : 
liis    sen'Ice   In   '76— probably   the  only 
I  tin  of  enlistment  he  had  -sei  ved  out. 
'  I  liis  declaration  he  says.  "1  am  now  i 
advanced  in  years,  in  a  feebU-  state -of  I 
health,  and  by  reason  of  reduced  Cir-  ' 
cumstances  in  Life,  am  in  present  need  '' 
<-'(  the  Assistance  of  my  Countrv  foi* ' 
Support."    In  1S20.  having  removed  to  ■ 
I'avendish.  he  made  a  second  declara- 
tion, in  which  it  is  recited  that  he  has  • 
"no  Property  of  any  Kind,  eitlier  Real 
or  Personal,  excepting'his  Wearing  .Ap- 
parel  ,    .    .    that  he  is  by  occupation  a 
Labourer.  ■  anjj  by  reason  of  the  wound 
in  his  leg  "is  unable  to  labour  for  a  con-  . 
siderable  proportion  of  the  time."  " 
died  at  Cavendish,  A't.,  in  1831— the  same 
year  as  Henry  Tufts,  with  whom  it  i.s 
altogether  probable  he  was  personally 
acquainted— in  his   seventy-sixth  yeai-. 
Braggart  and  liar  to  the  last,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  boasted  In  his  old  age  i 
that  he  had  served  for  seven  years  of 
the   war  and   was  entitled  to  bounty 
lands.  ■  I 

But  what  I  should  much  lllse  to  know  | 
Is  whether,  during  those  la.st  forty  .^  ears  j 
of  his   life,   he  avoided   breaking  the 
laws  of  that  country  to  which  ho  refers 
so  touchingly.  J.  c.  L.  CLARK. 

Lancaster,  Jan.  15. 


presenting  a  .smgiug  act;  Renee  Florig- 
French  pianist;  the  Dunedln  Duo,  in 
a  comedy  sketch,  and  the  third  episode 
j  or    "Patria,"    the    sensational  picture 
drama,  featuring  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "Candifla."  an 
idyl  In  tlirce  acts,  by  George  eBrnard 
Shaw. 

Miss  Proisperine  Garnett. 

^  .Tessamine  Xewcombe  , 

Rev.  James  Mavor  Morell. 

Canieron   Matthews  :. 

Rev.   Alexander  Mills  Leon  Gordon  | 

Mr.   Burs^ess  Fred  W.    Permain  I 

randida.  .Owladys  Morris  ; 

Eugene  Marchbanks  Leonard  Craske  I 

i>ln  resurrecting  this  idyl,  which  has  j 
not  been  seen  in  Boston  for  three  years,  j 
the  Henry  Jewett   Flayers   last  night 
brought  to  light  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful plctui^es  dealing  in  the  Idyllic 
love  as  seen  from  different  angles. 

Difficult  of  translation  in  hringing  out 
the  finer  points  as  pictured  by  the  play- 
wright, difficult  because  of  tense  situa- 
tions, each  player  reached  an  artistry 
of  acting  that  is  seldom  seen  in  stock 
companies. 

The  extremely  difficult  role  of  Eugene, 
the  poet,  of  the  eternal  triangle  was 
played  with  i-are  force  by  Leonard 
Craske.  Candida,  the  rector's  wife, 
from  whom  the  play  takes  its  name, 
and  with  whom  the  poet  believed  him- 
self so  deeply  in  love,  was  played  in 
a  manner  tliat  belongs  peculiarly  to 
IMiss  Gwladys  Morris. 

The  role  of  the  Rev.  Morell  was  splen- 
didly portrayed  by  Cameron  Matthews. 
The  other  parts  were'  well  cast, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Burgess.  Morell's 
father-in-law,  the  hard-headed,  grasp- 
ing business  man  with  the  strong  Cock- 
ney accent,  played  by  Fred  W.  Per- 
main. His  comedy  work  was  exception- i 
ally  good. 


About  Tamworth. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Like  H.  W..  I  am  not  a  native  of  Tam- 
worth. but  I  have  lived  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town  since  1S90.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven-  years,  and  1  personally 
know  every  native  in  it.  I  agree  witii 
|Mr.  Ned  L.  Perkln.s  of  FaiTiiington. 
H.,  that  the  very  few  depredations  that 
have  ever  occurred  have  been  committed 
by  OUTSIDER.S.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
more  law-abiding  place,  or  in  a  place 
;«here  property  is  as  safe  as  it  i.'?  here 
!       ■  ARTUCR  T.  WALDEn! 

j   Wonalagcet.  N.-f^. 

I  The  talk  has  been  about  the  dweller* 
iu  ttie  cratei  vf  Uaelpee  mountala,— BiJ, 

KEITH  FEATURE 


As  tKe  World  "Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE, 


Mr,  Diogenes  Dodo  of  Cambridge  spoke 
1  escalators  us  rapidly  modifying  our 


•  'Eiira!?!!!  or  KtiriKhl.  TRat  mlViiy 

members  of  these  families  belonged  to 
a  religious  sect  called  Darbyllos.  that 
llii.s  sect  was  held  in  deri.slon,.  ond  its 
members  were  suh.locted  to  open  ridi- 
cule and  Insult,  and  were  often  Jpcred 
iflt  in  the  street  with  sneering  cries  of 
Darby  or  Old  Darby  or  Darhylte.  That 
■  explanation  really  illumines  the  prob- 
lem, and  rc.illy  cxnlain.<!  a  myster.v  that 
ner-ms  on  the  surface  to  be  inexplica- 
ble. 

This  later  correspondent  also  <?aid  that 
in  Gen.  Grant's  metnoirs  it  was  asserted 
that  something  happened  at  Darbytown 
I'ross-Roads.  l,u(  that,  if  the  local  maps 
should  be  consulted,    it  would  appear 

;  that  the  locality  was  do.-jignated  as  En- 

!  roughtytown  (.'ross-Roads. 

j    l<'or  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be 

]  dispo.sed  to  refuse  to  believe  that  such  a 
grotesque  mispronunciation  could  ever 
occur  anywhere,  I  -will  add  that  Mr. 
Vaughan,  for  many  years  the  librarian 
of  the  Social  r,aw  Library  In  Boston, 
and  a  most  reliable  and  accurate  wit- 
ness on  any  subject  that  he  would  un- 
dertake to  testify  about,  told  me  that, 
while  he  did  jiot  know  anything  about 

the  explanation,  yet  he  did  know  per- 

j.«onaIly  that  in  Virginia  Enroughty  was 

[pronounced  Darby. 

EUGENE  B.  HAGAR. 
Boston,  Jan.  23. 

These  Darbyites  were  also  called  IPIym- 
jouth  Brethren.  They  were  named  after 
John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-1882).   A  gold 
medallist  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
.studided  law,  became  a  curate,  but  re- 
belling against   formalism,   wrote  and 
preached  about  1R30.  The  sect  known  as 
The  Plymouth  Brethren  was  named  af- 
ter the  town.  Darby  afterwards  founded 
coiigregations  In  Switzerland.  Returning 
o  England  he  started  a  separate  assem- 
bly. There  were  then  the  Darbyites  or 
Exclu*ve   Brethren,  and  the  Open  or 
ILoose  Brethren.^arby  visited  th«  United 
States  In  1870.  •7V'73.  and  '74.   He  was  a 
Of 'Tam^r  T'"'-  P^onuncrauo,: 

^ziet  coakt^^ii '^^ 

Grace  in  War  Times. 

„^>':.?5°."°"]>-  has  evidently  made  its 
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i  oei.il  customs,   if  not  our  moral  and  i  the  private  hou.= 


neod  felt  in  the  vicarage  as' 


well  as  in 


itellectual   standards.     When  did    the  .son  went  to  stav  nf             ",7  - -  ••-■^■^^ 

.^ord  "escalator"  come  into  use?.    Is  it  The  next  morni.^g  he  was  ask/n  l'""'"''- 

f  kin  to  "escalade,"  the  action  of  seal-  g-race.    As  he  hesitatert    i       u  ^° 

ing  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place  by  the  deavoring  to  help    sa  d    "'I'"''  t^' 


se.   A  clergyman's  littl 


u.-e    of   ladders?     Dr.    Kane   .spoke   of  j  tlier  says  before'^brTa\<Lst^"^  Th*^"^'  '''^ 
washings  of  melted  snow  accumulating  couraged,  the  bov  bee-an-  '■•n  ^""^ 
In    little    e.scalades   or  terraces.     The '  Uie  bacon;  it's  eighteernence  n*^^'  "^JV' 
orchaic  word  "escalado"  is  mouth-fill- C'-London  Daily  Chronicle     ^P°""a-  I 

"llg.  \.  —,  r  


"The  Girlies  Gambol,"  with  Margaret 
rving  and  Felix  Adler,  is  the  chief: 
feature  of  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
atre this  week.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
Paul  Fra.wley.  Hazel  Moran,  Richard 
l>eMar  and  Lulu  Swan,  and  there  was 
the  ensemble  of  pretty  girls.  AVith  an 
entirely  different  cast  this  act  was  one 
of  the  big  acts  of  ;^iea;field's  "Midnight 
Frolic."  Tlie  book  is  by  Tommy  Gray, 
lyrics  by  Gene  Buck,  music  by  Dave 
.'^tamper  and  Ijouis  Dirsch,  and  the 
;piece  was  staged  by  Ned  Wayburn. 

The  piece  is  first  of  all  interesting  as 
a  spectacle  and  afe  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  a  bewildering  and  ever 
changing  assortitx^.it  of  bizarre  costumes, 
.some  at  limes  bordering  on  the  near 
rotesque  and  yet  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing a  pertinent  relalionehip  to  this  or 
that  scene.  Then  there  are  the  numer- 
ous dancing  features  of  the  ensemble  ; 
thus  with  the  features  already  spoken 
of  it  is  easy  to  lay  the  success  of  the 
act  where  it  rightly  belongs — to  that 
master  hand  of  stage  management,  Ned 
Wayburn. 

Besides  thie  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  Felix  Adler  to  introduce  his  well 
known     ventr^loquial     specialty  with 
George  Williams,  the  versatile  and  ac- 
commodating   utility   man,    sharing  in 
the  honors  of  the  act    Mr.  Adler  added 
several  new  features  in  his  agreeable 
style,  none  more  interesting  than  his 
plaintive  love  melody  with  the  odd  in- 
troduction of  the  technical  parts  of  the 
(livver.    While  Paul  Prawley  sang  with 
a  pleasing  voice,  this  could  not  be  said  : 
of  the  ensemble,  who  were  more  enter- 
taining by  reason  of  their  good  looks,  ! 
their  dancing  numbers  and  the  elegance  j 
and  extravagance  of  their  wardrobe — j 
now  cveidressed,  now  interestingly  un- 1 
adorned.  1 
One  of  the  best  laugh-getters  on  the ' 
bill  was  the  act  of  Joe  Towle.  The 
comedian   appears   in    the   habit   of  a 
.-tage  hand,'  convincingly  simulates  an 
riwkward  attache,  and  finally  entertains 
Mis  audience  at  thfe  piano,  now  in  bur- 
csque.  now  as  one  skilled  in  the  art 
IS  a  pianist,  till  his  hearers  are  loath 
o  have  him  retire. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  "Creation," 
rprcsenting  the  birth  of  the  universe, 
■  spectacle  chiefly  interesting  by  reason 
Its  oddity  and  interesting  lighting 
iTects;  Nick  Hufford  and  Dell  Chain 
II  songs  and  chatter;  Harry  and  Eva  ^ 
I'  i'k  in  n  nicely  staged  singing  and 
■;in'i  .ici     Hiille  Burke's  "Motor  Boat- 


The  Meads  in  Brattleboro. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  very  interesting  article  written 
(jv  you  in  the  Herald  of  Jan.  20,  entitled 
I       '-\  Guide  Book."  in  speaking  of  Brat- 
tleboro and  mentioning  my  brother,  you 
«ay: 

"We  regi-et  to  say  there  is  i\o  mention 
of  I,arkin  G.  Mead's  sketcfhes  of  the 
'reshman.  sophomore,  .iunior  and  senior." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  author  of 
these  .sketches  was  my  oldest  brother, 
John  Noyes  Mead,  who  was  a  member  1 
of  the  class  of  1851  in  Harvard,  but  he' 
died  just  as  he  was  entering  his  senior 
I  year,  and  therefore  his  sketches  did  not 
)  Include  the  senior. 

He  was  the  really  talented  member  of 
iui,\  family,  and,  in  addition  t#  his  at- 
tainments as  a  scholar,  promised  to  be  a 
great  musician  and  artist.  He  was  ver; 
popular  with  his  cla.ss.  among  whom 
remember  Prof.  William  11.  Ware,  and 
they  placed  the  monument  o\er  lii.s 
grave  in  Brattleboro. 

While  the  older  members  of  my  fam- 
ll.v.  Including  Mrs.  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  had  tlie  most  lively  recollection  of 
liini.  I.  as  a  younger  member,  barely  re- 
member him.  .John  Mead  Howells,  the 
aichitect,  is  naiiied  after  him,  and  has 
his  carefully  written  college  journals, 
which  are  very  interesting. 

WILLIA.M  II.  AIE.\D. 
Now  York,  Jan.  27. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mead  for 
I  bo  coiToction.  In  our  boyhood  the.^c 
.-Irotohos  of  the  collegian  were  in  ow 
hou."*e.  owned  by  a  former  dweller  in 
Brattleboro.  a  friend  of  the  older  AToads. 
Wo  were  quite  "sure  that"  there  Vero 
four  .sketches,  one  for  each  classman; 
that  uf  the  senior  is  ,still  in  the  mind's 
eye;  but  oiu-  correspondent  should  of 
cnni-se  know. — Ed. 


Enroughty  and  Darby. 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 

.\   recent  inquii-.v  in  your  column  for 
Bii  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  Vir-  ' 
einia  thf  name  Enroughty  is  pronounced  i 
liirhr-.    reminds   nie    thai    n.any  years; 
(1^(1  The   Nation  had  a   long  series  of  i 
( (iinniimicfitions    regarding    names   .-ind  ' 
tlii  ir   eccentric   mispronunciations   and  I 
tr  insformations.     Among     them.     En-  ; 
ioii<.;hty  appeai-ed.  with  (ho  explanation 
tl;,it  the  first  member  of  that  family  in 
,\inoric;(,  incensed  at  the  iiian.v  mispro- 
nnnci.itions  of  the  name,  one  day  in  a 
iTl   of  rage  ejaculated  "Call  it  l>arby." 
M  his  explanation  is  so  obviously  the  pu- 
riili'  p'-od>ict  of  an  untutored  imaglna-  1 
lii.ii.  tli.it  it  may  be  dismissed  off-hand. 

liut  a  later  correspondent  said  tl\pt 
in  I  lie  course  of  his  ti-avels  he  once . I 
tTiad.-  the  acquaintance  of  the  bishop  ' 
of  f'l.iio.  Ireland:  and  that  the  bishop  ij 
1.,  I  '1''  .  th-il  in  tti.-il  iviil  of  Ireland  | 
II  I  nun  ■.    I , ,  I'l  .1 1.-     bearing  the  • 


MISS  ELSA  F.  SHERWOOD 
AND  PUPIL  GIVE  CONCERT 

{Friendly  Audience  in  Steinert  Hall 
Hears  Them  with  Pleasure. 

Miss  Elsa  F.  Sherwood,  assisted  by 
her  pupil,  Miss  Florence  Moore,  pianist, 
and  Miss  Carmela  Ippolito,  violinist, 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  In  Steinert. 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Schumann,  Intermezzo  from  "Faschings- 
Echwank";  Chopin,  Etudes,  G  flat,  F 
major;  Bacher-Grondahl.  Etude,  A 
ijiajor;  Moszkowski,  Etude  G  flat;  Liszt, 
Etude  D  flat;  Paderewski,  Oracovienne, 
Chanson  du  Voyageur,  No.  1  (Miss 
Sherwood);  Bach,  Prelude  No.  3; 
Schumann,  Aufschwung;  Moret,  Etude 
(Miss  Moore);  Saint-Saens,  Rondo 
Capriccioso  (Miss  Ippolit<j);  MacDowell,  . 
Prelude;  Schuett,  Prearrroule  du  Bal, 
I  n  peu  Coquette;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude 
(Miss  Moore);  Liszt,  Symphonic  Poem 
"D^nte"  (Miss  Sherwood  and  Miss 
Moore). 

This  concert  gave  pleasure  to  a 
friendly  audience.  Miss  Sherwood's 
abilities  are  well  known  in  the  com- 
munity. Especially  interesting  was  her 
interpretation  of  the  pieces  by  Pader- 
ewski, for  which  she  was  indebted  to 
the  cemposer  himself.  Mi,ss  Moore,  a 
--r.urt^  pupil,  showed  proficiency.  The 
lii  was  varied  and_ entertaining. 

iRicm  pun 

By  PHILIP  HALE.  | 

Richard  Piatt  gave  a  piano  recital  last 
evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
was  OA  follows:  Schumann,  Sonata  In 
F  sharp  minor;  Brahms,  Intermeial,  op. 
118,  Nos.  1,  2  and  8,  Ballade,  op.  118,  No. 
3,  Rhapsodle,  op.  79,  No,  1;  Ravel, 
'sonatina;  Liszt,  Sposallzlo,  Au  Bord 
jd'une  Source,  Tarantelle. 
I  Perhaps  Liszt's  "Sposallslo"  was  the 
least  familiar  of  the  pieces  chosen.  It 
was  inspired  by  the  picture  of  Raphael, 
as  "n  Penseroso,"  was  suggested  to  him 
by  Michael  Angelo's  Medlcean  statue  of 
Glulano,  Duke  of  Nemours.  Other  pictures 
that  led  Liszt  to  compose  mustcare  Kaul- 
bach's  "Battle  of  the  Huns,''  a  picture 
In  the  Cologne  Cathedral  that  led  to 
the  "March  of  the  Three  Kings"  In 
"Christus";  Overbeck's  cycle  of  paint- 
ings, "The  Seven  Sacraments"  and 
Orcagna's  "Triumph  of  Death,"  a  fresco 
in  th.>  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  that  hi- 
l  i         '  e  "Dance  of  Death^^  for  pinno 


and  orche.<:tra-  This  "Sposallzlo"  hioved 
LIna  Ramann  to  rha^isodlc  prose.  It 
appears   that  tho  composer  expresses 
"the  holy  general  feeling  of  the  picture 
•  y  the  theme,  the  melodious  measures 
of  which  move  exclusive!;.-  on  the  same 
diatonic  foundation,  lending  the  stamp 
of   holiness    and   loftines.-?   to    the  old 
Romish  songs."     The  "Etherlal  Hues" 
of      Raphael      became  "Illutnlnated 
Sounds."    The  landscape  Is  converted 
into  a  pastoral  movement.    The  "color- 
ing of  the  church  Is  spread  over  the 
foreground,  also  unbroken  faith  and  an 
unchangeable  frame  of  mind."    And  so 
on  for  a  page.    All  these  things  In  a 
little  piano  piece  which  the  gusher  as- 
sures us  "does  not  describe  the  group 
of  Joseph  and  Mary's  espousals,"  but 
"draws  in  the  other  art  where  It  Is 
purely   spiritual."     Did    Liszt    keep  a 
straight  face  when  he  read  this  hifalutin 
[Stuff,  or  did  he  kiss  the  gifted  author  on 
the  brow?   He  liked  flattery,  thick  and 
[Slab,  laid  on  v/lth  a  trowel. 

Mr.  Piatt  Is  a  thoughful,  serious,  re- 
fined pianist  who  often  gives  one  the 
Idea  that  he  might  play  In  public  with  . 
greater  self-confldence  than  he  usually 
does.  No  doubt  he  likes  to  play 
Brahms's  music,  even  the  Ballade  and 
the  first  and  sixth  Intermezzi,  In  his 
chamber, end  playing,  finds  a  rapt  almost 
holy  enjoyment.  He  has  fine  qualities, 
and  they  are  not  constantly  hid;  he  has 
an  agreeable  touch,  he  is  musical  in 
Phprasing,  he  does  not  pound  lest  some 
one  may  think  he  is  not  virile,  but 
theije  are  times  when  he  disappoints 
the  hearer,  and  perhaps  himself.  Thus 
the  dreamy  poetry  of  the  Aria  in  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  fell  into  amiable  prose 
and  in  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  there  was 
not  the  necessary  vitality  of  thought 
and  rhythm. 

There    waa    a    small,    hut  friendly 
audience. 


EDITH  RUBEL  TRIOW 
!   FRENCH  CHARITY  COfiCERT 

The  Edith  Rubel  Trio  (Edith  Rubel, 
violin;  Marie  Roemaet,  'celloi  Brenda 
Putnam,  piano)  gave  a  concert  In  Jor- 
dan Hall  yesterday  afternoon-  A  third 
of  the  gross  proceeds  was  given  to  the 
American  fund  for  the  French  wounded. 
The  program  was  headed:  "Redtal  of 
Folk  Songs  (with  narrative).  These 
countries  were  represented:  BVance. 
England,  Russia  (Taylor).  Hungary 
(Brahms),  Holland  (Kremaer),  Great 
Britain,  Germany  (Brahms),  Serbia, 
Japan.  China  (Krehblel),  Greece  and 
the  Orient,  Canada,  American  Negro 
(Burleigh).  There  were  also  songs  of  the 
Kentucky  Mountains  from  the  collection 
made  by  Miss  Josephine  McGiU  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  arranged  for  the 
;Trio  by  William  L.  Wright  of  New 
jYork  University.  The  program  also  In- 
|cluded  Artiiur  Foote's  Piano  Trio  op.  86, 
;No.  2.  The  Edith  Rubel  Trio,  a  new  or- 
ganization, made  Its  first  appearance  In 
I  New  York  last  November. 
!  The  entertainment  pleased  a  small 
audience.  The  folk  songs  were  effec- 
tively arranged  for  instrumental  usf. 
Before  each  group  Miss  Rubel  made  ex- 
planatory remarks  in  a  simply  way. 
She  and  the  'cellist  have  a  fine  10116 
and  played  musically,  while  the  pianist 
was  proficient  in  the  ensemble.  A  closer 
an.al.vsis  of  these  musicians  may  be  re- 
served until  their  concert  of  Feb.  7, 
.when  a  very  different  program  will  be 
^^sented.  / 


As  tke  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Interesting  Coffins. 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

My  grand-uncle,   Mr.     John  Coffin, 
perused  Captain  Martin  Gale's  recent 
communication  to  your    column     with , 
mingled    feelings,    among    which  the 
apoplectic  predominated.     Having  re- 
cently entangled  the  (Jigits  of  his  pen  j 
hand  in  the  working  parts  of  my  small 
^,ar — he  is  of  great  vigor  and  insatiable 
inquisitiveness     despite    his    a^dvanced  ; 
years— he  requests  me  to  act    as    his  j 
amanuensis.    A  sense  of  delicacy  con- 
strains me  to  omit    the    more  sturdy 
,\nglo-Saxon  portions  of  his  speech. 

"You  tell  this  here  albatross  flend 
Gale,"  he  commanded,  "that  I've  killed 
men  for  less  than  he's  done.  I've  lived 
lionest  all  my  life  and  now  In  my  old 
age  some  whale  oil  John  gets  me  mixed 
up  in  the  public  prints  with  an  old 
billy  goat  that  played  sever,-up  with 
Jeff  Davis  or  some  such  guff.  I  won't 
stand  it  I  mind  me  once  I  knocked  a 
bluenose  down  the^  hatch  of  the  Three 
Sisters,  just  for  his  saying  that  all  the 
good  Coffins  were  underground.  Broke 
his  neck ;  killed  l«m  deader'n  Judas 
Chariot.  •  Short  temper's  my  failing  f^nd 
alv/ays'  has  been.  Spit  in  my  eye  and 
give  me  room  according  to  my  size  a^nd 
.=tnnd  by  for  foul  weather,  as  tlie  f.  11.  r 

says.     Whaling,  eh?  I'll'whai 

  — ' —  :^T"^~^ 
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III      I     111    ho   turned    a  <: 
■  l<>  Hn  i   run       emotions  to  ii 
;^  rtlon  "f  Ms  tvooilr,- 
«lik+i,  he  Informs  nie.  ■ 
STCiit  elTci  t  In  t)«olf\ inu  ob 
■  lirnliin.i  of  the  forecast!.  In 
Iter  Ihnii  lust  sijinmer  he  was 
'  court  fiT  enipln.vlnp  this  le- 
•,'On  itpon  r]:c  i>crs.in  of  one  of 
'■orlnn  peasantry.    The  rustic, 
pi.'scrl  sonn?  Jcjt  upon  the 
:e  farm,  coriuptlns  Holystone 
>  sto^e — a  Jest  t>08scssing  some 
ent    of    truth.      With    the  utmost 
ulty    I    pacified    the    old  gentle- 
man. 

"Tou  tell  hfm."  he  continued,  "ihat 
this  Jon/ithan  Cofrir.  Is  no  kith  nor  k'in 
of  mine.    Tell  him  that  I  never  set  foot 
■»n    II    whalerY    deck    an  1    never  will 
Mrllhout  I  m  drusr  to  it.    XlghcFt  I  eviir 
came  was  in  llie  old  I>ucy  Borden.  Wc 
passed  three  mile  to  looard  of  a  whaler 
whilst  she  wa«  t^  in?  out  and  the  Lucy 
B.  like  to  have  broached  to  on  account 
of  the   helmanian   belni;  took  deathiy 
sirk   with   the  stink.     Tell  him   that  1 
'onslrlei-    John     U.     .i     benefactor  of 
hum.inliy.    on,  account   of   hia  forcing 
whalers  to  turn  to  honest  living-.  You 
I  ell  him  about  the  time  wn  picked  up 
H  Tihaleboat^on  the  last  voyage  of  the 
Corjnth.     Off  Madagascar  it  was  and 
ihe  seven  men  in  her  was  pVetly  far 
'  gone.    They'd  hitched  onto  a  bull  sperm 
and   he'd   run    them  most   a  hundreri 
miles;   losing   their  ship.     We  nu.ssed 
them  around  like  they  was  Christians 
stead  of  only  whaler.?,  and  In  a  week 
ihey   vra.3  as   chipper  as   ever,  which 
means  that  they  shambled  round  decks 
with  their  hands  into  their  pockets  like 
parc<fl  Of  tame  sheep.     Man  named 
ICIlspret  was  onfe  of  them.    This  here 
■  ap'n  Gale  may  have  Hnowed  him.  Tall, 
>lab-sided  man  with  a  Jail-bird  eye  ann 
M  gallows  neck.    Typical  whaler.  But 
>he  point  I  want  to  makeJs  this.  They'd 
Neen  out  from  New  Bedford  nigh  a  y.  - 
they'd  sailed  their  old  stinkpot  a  i 
•er  of  some  5000  mijes,  and  not  a  m 
j;ick  of  them  knew  one  rope  from  an- 
other.   Ask  them  to  slack  the  spanker 
vang  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they'd 
round  up  on  the  maintopsall  clewline. 
They  wasn't  sailors;  they  was  whalers. 
One's  as  different  ffom  tother  as  black 
13  from  white.    We  was  glad  enough  to 
-"C  them  oversid«  at  St.  Helena.  And 
istly.  you  tell  old  Albert  Ross  Gale  that 
r  I'd  ever  been  captain  Of  a  whaler 
wild  bosses  wouldn't  drag  It  out  of  me. 
I'd   k'eep  my   sii.imc  secret,   'stead  of 
;iarading  it  In  print." 
With  this  peroration  my  grand-uncle 
t'miped  out  and  relieved  his  outraged 
•  celinga  by  supervising  the  ■  unloading 
elev.itlon   to   the  barn  loft   of  a 
i.load  of  baled  hay— "a  deckload  of 
y's  breakfast."  In  his  own  phrase- 
-a  task  which  he  performed  with 
deep  sea  profanity  and  shouts  of 
■Ycavo  now!"  "Way  nUff:"  and  "\'ast 
heaving!" 

In  one  respect  I  agree  with  the  old 
gentleman.    The  p  irsult  and  reduction 
to  oil  of  whales  Is  unfortunately  at- 
tended by  conditions  offensive  to  theU 
olfactory  sense.    Also  I  have  no  doubt  j 
that  prolonged  seclusion  from  the  finer 
-Its  of  life  induces  In  those  unfor- 
■3    engaged   in    whaling    the  de- 
■r    described    by    my    uncle  as 
3h.     I  con/ess  that  I  share  my 
-  :r  -!e's    abhorrence    of  whaling, 
Indeed  loth  to  beiieve  that 
of  our  name  has  at  any  time 
-  ~'^d  in  so  distasteful  an  occu- 
pation. 

But  on  another  point  I  must  take 
.  Issue  with  my  revered  kinsman.    In  all 
honesty  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  old 
I  Capn  Jonathan  Coffin  la  Indeed  a  dis- 
tant relative. 
The  realm  of  genealogy  is  a  fascinating 
i-r    I      ^elf.  after  a  dilettante  fashion, 
:red  .some  explorations  of  its 
5-    Xot  to  go  back  to  the 
led  Coflt.n— who  enjoved  the 
and   favor  of  King  Hen-;.- 
"^■"r-^r  of  malt  liquors  to  xl.f 
■  ^  of  His  Majesty's  s>  t 
n  my  researches  I  .«;rK! 
■       ■ '  ;i'  r3  Coffin  came  to  these 

shores  i:i  1m.    \  cherished  theo^  .-  of 
mine  Is  that  the  rigors  of.  the  from- 
wellian  regime  affected  the  muit  llrr.or 
trade  and  made  emlgraUon  advlfa /» 
,  But  let  tb-it  pass.    The  eldest  brotUer. 
1  Aquila.  cot        ted  an  alliance  with,  one 
1  Sally  Pe-.t. 

I  which  my  t:.Tnauncle  and  T  ere  repre- 
sentatives. The  second  brother  John 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  "t-:,i       hv  the 


one 

'  Stor:..  a   l.tl-  or 

1  l  etice  for  swine  stealing, 
-nrch  reveals  no  Indication 
■     ■  lU.  iK-e  was  executed.  Family 

•w  .l.  p..,rted  In  «  south,  rly  dlree- 
1  two  days,  ladf-ii  with  the 
ions  of  the  plif.  red  swine 
•    •  II.  >-0upled  with  < 'apt  G  il. 
i"jrtray.tl  of  the  i  h.intotef  of  r  ij  • 
lan  Coffin,   lead.-,  me  to  su.^'p. 
-.  a  .Matthew  did  not,  as  has  been  .^ur- 

assume  that,  penetrating  tlie  remoi.- 
lastnesses  of  southern  Massachusetts  li,- 
ultimately  married  among  the  aborigines 
of  that  section?  .^d,  as  a  fuf  Cer 
.-.s.,umptlon.  might  not  his  de.scendant/ 
sinking  to  unplumbed  so.-ial  depthv-' 
liave  been  forced  at  last  to  follow  whal- 
ing as  a  mode  of  sustenance"  Pr, 
rimnce     a     description     of  Jonathr. 

orrm  s  person  would  resolve  my  doll) 
riie   coflfin   nqse  atid  chin   are  unm 
takable.      I  ronfes.s  mvself  \astlv 
trigued  J.  AQUll^  CpPFlti'vi. 

Holystone  Farm.  HoIIlston. 
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As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I  "The  old  sexton"  wrote  to  us  not  long 
j  ago  about  the  pronunciation  of  "veni- 
son." In  Boston  here,  when  1  was  young, 
nobody  pronounced  venison  like  benl- 
son,  a."?  they  do  now.  It  was  'venzon.'  " 
We  then  quoted  English  dictionaries  ap- 
proving the  pronunciatnon  "venzon"  or 
"venzn."  The  Daily  Clironlcle  (Ix)ndon) 
thinks  an.v  evidence  derived  from  poets 
as  to  the  pronunciation  Is  inconclusive. 
"If  they  want  to  use  it  as  a  rhyme  ne- 
cessity forces  them  to  the  trisyllable* 
Then  the  writer  quotes  Landor: 

I  entreat  yoii,  Alfrpcl  Teiin.vgon, 
I       Come  and  ihnrp  uiy  hamich  of  TPnison. 
I        I  have  hn  a  bin  of  <  lar<  I. 

(Jowl,  but  lietlor  when  yon  ehare  It, 
-ioil  as  siiro  as  I'm  a  riijiner. 
Half  H  l)uit  of  KuOpiibeiiucr. 
i.v>mp;  flinon:;  tlie  stints  of  men  is  one 
*  ^Vclo..ml•r  than  Alfred  Tennyson? 
The  Daily  Chronicle  omits  the  fifth 
and  sixth  lines: 

Thn  'Us  only  n  small  bin, 
lliero's  a  stock  of  it  within. 
This  is  the  IGtli  epigram  in  ''Tiie  Last 
uit  off  an  Old  Tree."   In  this  volume 
an   imaginary  conversation  between 
l.i-ndor  and  Archdeacon  Hare  in  which 
.words  "and   their  uses  are  dcligiitfully 
discussed.     Landor  preferred  "wonJer- 
0U3"    to    "wondrous,"    and  coniplHineU 
that  we  write  "entrance"  the  sulistan- 
'  live  like  "entrance"  the  verb.  He  would 
have  had   "enterance"  as  Shakespeare 
has   It  in   "Macbeth."    He  objected  to 
affoctatlons    of   scholarship    as  "phe- 
nomena,"  "vortices."    He  called  down 
curses  and  mortality  on  Uie  poet  Uiat 
■wrote  "stand  confest'   and  "unbidden 
tears."    It  Is  In  this  conversation  that 
Landor  made  the  noble  boast :  "I  shall 
diile  late,  but  the  dining  room  will  be 
well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select," 
rivalling  the  famous  quatrain  which  be-, 
gins  '"I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was 
worth  my  strife"  and  faces  the  preface 
to  the  book.  | 

Venison    Take  warning  from  old  llob- 
ert  Burton: -".All  venison  ia  melancholy 
and  begets  bad  blood;  a  pleasant  meat: 
j  In  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have 
Imore  parks  in  Kngland  than  th«re  are  j 
In  all   Europe  besides)   in  our  solemn 
feasts.     'Tis   somewhat  belter   hunted  ' 
than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  ' 
cookery:  l)ut  generally  bad,  and  seldom  | 
to  be  used." 

Somo  deep  thinker,  a  German,  has 
wiltten   to  prove   that  if  the  English  f 
should    breed    hares    extensively  they 
would  soon  be  free  from  danger  of  star- 
vation.    But  what    does    Burton  say? 
"Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  I 
hard   of  digestion,   it  breeds   incubus,  I 
often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams. 
BO  doth  all  venison,  ,-ind  is  condemned 
by  a  Jury  Of  physicians.    Mizaldus  and  I 
some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a  merry  f 
meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fail',  I 
as  Martial's  Epigram  testifies  to  Gellia: 
but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the 
good  sport  it  makes,   meriy  compan.v 
and  grood  discourse  that  is  commonly 
at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise 
to    be    understood".     Scaliger   of  the 
Scaligerana,    however,    say.s    that  the 
error  of  those  who   believed  that  the  I 
rtesh  of  the  hare  embellishes  the  face 
of  the  fater,  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion.   There  is  in  this  only  the  resem- 
blance of  the  words  "lepus"  hare,  with 
the  short  "o"  in  the  genitive  "leporis" 
and  "lepos."  meaning  grace,  pleasant- 
ness, amiability,  with  the  "o"  long  in 
the  genitive  "leporis":  all  of  which  ia 
valuable  information. 


Enroughty — Darby. 

'  As  the  'World  Wags: 

My  relative,  the  late  Mr.  John  T.  Per- 

,  ry.  who  was  on  thei  staff  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  in  the  sixties  and  seventies, 
anfl  was  full  ot  curious  and  minutely 
accurate  infortn-ttion  on  many  subjects, 
told  me  more  ihm  once  that  the  first 
Enroughty  in  litis  cuintry  was  in  some 

'sort  a  fugitive  from  Justice  who  had 
hidden  hiniseli'  in  western  Viii^inia  jin- 
der  the  name  of  Harby.  "\'eais  afterward 
when  the  need  for  concealment  was  over 
he  tried  to  resume  his  'OWn  name  and 
always  nigned  himself  Enroughty.  From 
habit,  however,  his  neighbors  persi.^ted 
in  calling  him  r)iii'b\',  and  he  only  suc- 
oee<led  In  getting  hiK  name  written  ppop- 
crlv.  Darby,  then,  i.s  In  no  sense  a  pro- 
nunciation of  Kuroughly,  but  simply 
M'.itlier  name  for  the  same  person, 
ston,  Jan.  31.       ROBERT  CO  IT. 

.  ^  3       ^      /  -f 

As  tlneWorUWa^s 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I'erhap.s   one    reason    \\li.\    the  play, 
"Disraeli,  "  wa.s  not  a  drawing  card  in 
England  last  ycSr  was  that  it.^  "his- 
^    torieal   accuracy   was   impugned.  Dis- 
;  raei:  himself  spoke  of  th<-  .Suez  canal 
as  "a  most  futile  iilc,i,'_ 'totally  iirpo«- 
.  ■■  sible."  He  \\''as  not  alone  in  the  opinion. 
.  Lord  Palmerston  called  the  canal  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  "a  mere  biib'jle" 
■  (  and  denounced  it,  saying  that  Its  ob- 
;■  vlous  purpose  was  "the  barring  of'  the 
\  passage  along  the  coast  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean   to  any   'Turkish   army  which 
■  might  be  employed  to  restore  the  em- 
,  ,,  pile  of  the  .Siiltun.  by  opening  a  great 
.J  military  canal,   SCO  feet  broad  and  V 
■■  feet   deep.    laid    with    batteries."  Th.- 
•  Times  spoke  of  "the  siispiciotis  projoci* 
of  the  impracticable  Suez  cana! 


Tra  In  la  la  la  la. 


vlll  sound. 


We  sang  this  to  "Italian  Melody."  We 
repeat;  we  shouted  "The  Blue  Juniata" 
with  "boyish  fervor."  Young  as  we 
were,  we  were  not  unmoved  by  beauty. 
Has  Dr.  Tutlle  ever  read  the  extraordl-' 
nary  memoirs  of  RestJf  de  la  Bretonne? 
-E(J. 


In  Church, 

I.«  there  any  modem  book  on  etitjuette 
to  be  compared  with  "Rules  of  Deport-  j' 
ment  for  a  Lady,"  published  in  England  jj 
about  a  hundred  years  ago?  Here  is  a  I) 
direction  to  those  entering  church:  "Bow  (' 
to  your  acquaJntances,  pass  on,  and  11 
■  foundlr.g  the  line  of  !l  compose  yourself  to  prayer."  Quoting  f' 
'      '        ■  ^  this,  a  London  journalist  recalls  a  polite  J  / 

bishop  of  the  same  period  who  invari- f- , 
d  by  the  |  abb'  opened  the  second  part  of  his  con- 
•ition    addresses    with    the  words: 
^  interesting  and.  as  I  hold,  entirely  ! 
.'•^i  tionable    roremor."- ••  t 


That  Indian  Maid. 

,j.-\s  the  World  ^Va,ss : 
<  "The  Old  Sexton's"  letter  left  me  won- 
.  dering.  Is  "Alfarata"  an  improper  song? 
' .  Was  Mrs.  M.  D.  Sullivan  a  licentious 
*  poet?  If  not,  why  need  Alfarala's  charms 
jjbe  alluded  to  with  the  air  of  a  small 
'j'^oy  smoking  a  cigai-ette  who  expects  his 
,]  mother  to  rome  round  the  comer  every 
.j  minute?  Has  the  "Old  Sexton'.s"  oecnpa- 
A  lion  tinged  iiis  beinft  with  so  shostiy  a 
hue.  and'  rendered  him  so  dusty,  miisty 
and  fusty  that  he  dare  not  say  a  fine, 
liihe,  upstanding,  black-haired  "girl  is  a 
delightful  object  to  eontemplato  or  sing 
soivgs  about — Caucasian,  or  Indian,  or 
Buriiiah.-  it  is  all  the  same. 

■  'Kr  pottipoat   was  .Taller  nn'   >r  little  rnp 
was  ttreen. 

An    'tr   name    v.r,>    .=;H,.i.ya„-lat— jes'  the 
same  us  Theebaw's  Queen. 

That's  the  stuff.  I  am  not.  a  sexton; 
and  with  all  tJie  manh.jod  and  romance 
left  to  me  by  niy  57  lonely  wintersi— 
right  here,  I  fancy,  is  tlie  p  lirit :  the 
.'-exton  is  mai'ried.  whereas  I  am  a 
Ijachelor,  though  I  have  always  endeav- 
oied  to  be  a  jiodly,  righteous  and  sober 
"fie — I  solemnly  affirm  that  "of  bri^'ht 
or  beautiful  or  fair"  a  bla.  li-haired  sirl, 
especially  with  "wavy  tiesse.->  flowins," 
is  the  most  lovely  Uiins  irl'  the,  material 
universe.  e.\ce,.ting.  of  courso,  Ihat  non- 
l«ireil  of  creation,  a  red-iiaired  girl. 

To  go  back  to  the  song,  is  it  corteeiv- 
able  that  yon.  sir.  with  your  young  com- 
^^ilpanions  of  the  village  grammar  school, 
■Jj  would  have  sung,  "^ith  boyish  fervoi,  ' 
.,S  a  song  describing  too  intimately  the 
'i  bright  one's  p!i\si'-al  perfe.  tioiis?  It  is, 
if  you  will  permit  the  observation,  far 
'jjmore  Inconceivable  that  Louisa  May 
.\lcott  sl'.oiild  have  done  so.  in  her  early 
teens,  under  the  eye  of  her  mother.  But 
in  Wide  Awake  for  March.  1SS2,  ap- 
peared a  sketch  de.sciibins  the  entertain- 
ment incident  to  a  birthday  party  at  the 
.Alcetfs.  when  they  were  living  at  .Still. 
Itiyer,  in  1844  in  which  "T.ouisjj  ap- 
pi^ared,  her  face,  neck  and  limbs  stained 
red  to  impersonate  f;i^  Indian  girl,  her 
.short  dre.ss  lookin.?  a.s  though  made  en- 
tirely of  feathers,  while  a  crown  of  very 
bright  plumes  encircled  he>-  head.  Such 
a  hush  as  fell  over  the  little  eonipan;-' 
while  she  sang  her  sons  I"  And  there 
lies  before  m^'  -ln  one  of  the  Alcott  mon- 
ographs, whiih  have  of  late  become 
somewhat  numerous- a  facsimile  of  a 
letter  to  the  nnthor  of  the  Wide  Awake 
article  from  Miss  .^Icott,  in  which  .she 
suggests  that  what  .she  sang  on'  that 
occasion  w.as  "  'Brifrlit  Alfarata'  as  an 
appropriate  ^nelody." 

Miss  .Mcott  may  have  been  mistaken; 
perhaps  that  birthday  party  in  1?M  ante- 
d.nted  the  .sonj:.  But,  anywa.v.  Mi.sa 
Alcott  could  no\  hn\e  thought  that  she 
sang  anything  not  quite  nice. 

J.  BUCH.JlXAX  TI.TTTLE,  M.  D. 
Squab  Crossing,  Vt.,  Jan.  2!t. 
Xo.  no.  There  was  no  "licentious" 
.=onc  in  "The  Golden  Wreath."  Other 
heroines  of  that  book  were  Annie  Lau- 
rie. DarlincE  Xellie  Gray.  Gentle  Annie. 
Gentle  Xeltie  Moore,  Xelly  In  the  Hazel 
Dale,  Lilly  Dale,  I.ulu  Who  Was  (»ur 
liarling  Pride,  -nnd  Mother  Deal -all 
highly  respectable,  and  some  died 
young.    Xor  was  there  praise  of  wine. 


"Howlers." 

The  University   Correspondent  (Eng- 
land) publishes  some  delightful  "howl- 
;er«." 

'i  "James  I.  claimed  the  throne  of  Etis- 
,  land  throuf-'h  his  grandmother,  hecMii'>» 
I  he  had  no  father." 

"Henry  the  Vlrst's  son  WlNiani  « .u 
j  drowned  In  the  White  Ship  alnd  ne.  er 
smiled  again.'" 

"The  Pope  called  Henry  VIH.  Ftdo 
the  Offensive." 

"Child  Harold  was  defeated  by  'W^IU- 
1am  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings." 
"Things    which   are  •  Impossible  are 
I  equal  to  one  anothfer." 

"Poetry  Is  a  thing  you  make  pro.se 
I  out  of." 

:  "Tiie  speaker  did  not  expect  Ironclad 
cheei*" 

"By  eating  slowly  food  Is  digested 
before  It  is  swallowed  and  thus  enrlche.i 
the  blood,  which  goes  down  one  leg  and 
up  the  other.  " 

"Walter  Rcott  waa  Imprisoned  In  the 
Tower  because  he  could  not  pay  hli 
debts;  while  there  he  wrote  the  Waver- 
ley  Novel.si  but  he  was  afterward* 
burned  alive;  he  also  brought  tobaooo 
from  'Virginia,  bo  called  after  his  be- 
loved mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"The  laws  are  made  by  Lloyd  Qeorg* 
or  else  by  the  policeman." 

"The  attempts  at  colonization  in  Eliz- 
abeth's reign  were  that  Raleigh  brought 
smoking  Into  England  and  had  a  bucket 
of  cold  water  throws  ti  on  lii'n.  ,ir<I 
Drake  discovered  t 
world  and  plajited  tl 

John  McCormack,  Tenor  Soloist. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  13th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Dr.  Karl  MucTc.  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  John  McCormack. 
tenor,  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Mozart,  overture  to  'The  Marriage  of 
Figaro";  Mozart.  Rondo  "Per  pleU,  non 
Rlcercate";     Reger,     variations  -njA 
Fugue  on  a  Theme  by  IllUer;  Hami 
Recitative,  "Stay,  Shepherd,"  and  .\ 
"Shepherd,  What  Are  Thou  Pursuing. 
Ifrom  "Acis  and  Galatea";  .Strauss,  Toi 
poem,  "Don  Juan." 

The   sparkling   overture,   which  w.^r 
played  crisply,  delicately  and  with  gr' :  ' 
verve,  recalled  for  some  of  the  hean  - 
delightful  performances  of  this  chart >  - 
ing  opera:  the  unforgettable  singing  '  ' 
the  Letter  Duet  by  Mmes.  Eainea  ai  l 
Sembrlch;  more  than  one  rogush  Che 
blno  with  her  Armorous  ditties,  and  t 
sight  of  Edouard  de  Reszke.  elephant:  - 
as  the  gallant  Count,  not  at  all  at  e;, 
with  his  music.    The  last  performan 
in  which  Mme.  Eames  unfortunately  <'■  : 
not  appear,  was  made  conspicuous  •■ 
the  conducting  of  Felix  Mottl. 

The     most     hardened  concert-g'- 
turns  pale  and  shudders  when  he 
on  the  program    a  set    of  orchesi- 
variations.      More  than  once  we  y.' 
suffered  from  works  of  this  kind, 
lieved   slightly   by   trying  to   find  : 
theme  in  the  complex  and  long  wlr  ' 
variation.      "Theme,  theme,  who's 
the  theme?"     may  be    asked  of 
groupe   of    instruments.       There  v 
those,  variations  by  Koessler  in  win 
the  composer   fondly  thought  he  i 
tured   the  excellent  Johannes  Brai. 
'rommunirig  with  nature,  in  the  rest 
r;uit,  with  lys  friends,  also  the  n 
-.nd  purposes  of  Johannes.      Then  tl 
is  Georg  Schumann,  another-  indUKtr; 
weaver  of  portentous  variations. 
Yesterday  it  wa.s  Reger's  turn. 
(  thunder-and-lightning   variations  oi. 

merry  little  theme  of     Hiller  rem 
^  us  of  an  improving  and  historical 

Secdote.      The  spJlor  King,  William 
of  England,'  heard  a  Fantasia  playeii 
■  1  Miss  Blaketka  at    a    concert  in 
J  James's  Palace  in  1S36.      He  .sai.' 
{Sir  George  Smart,  afterwards  ch;i 
I  terized  by  Thackeray  in  "The  Rav 
;  wing" :  "Tlie  f|uecn  requests  me  to 
something  civil  to  the  young  lady. 
I  cannot  make  out  what  she  is  plav 
It  sounds  like  "God  .Save  the  King' 
then   it   goes   off   into  something  ■ 
Wliat  do  you  call  it?"      Sh-  George 
'4  plained  to  him  that  it  was  the  natl 
L'"'.  melody  with  variations.    "Damn  vh 
1^  tions  I"  said  the  monarch,  and  he 
^  mediately  left  the  concert  room. 

There  was  a  brilliant  performan.  . 
■^  "Don  Juan."  Would  that  Strauss 
J  always  written  in  this  manner!  ^\' 
that  in  his  later  works  he  had  invc 
melodies  like  the  love  song  for  the  . 
■i  played  i .  dutifully  by  Mr.  Longy. 
„-Jl    Mr.    ^I(''e^m.^ck    sang   for  the 


Com", 
T"  I 
rirlnli. 


">  rnrr^i-  n  |th  me, 

I-  n^H-Mi'^  fr-tintmln. 


Mr. 
time  ; 
been  ; 
befor. 
or  w. 
posFlb: 


ticeiis.    He  .-thould  i 
with  the  orchestra 
-  ifti.iw  of  no  one, 
it;trv,  with 
llcliipel. 


tost.  Mnny  oi;  u4  remember  willif 
ploasiiiv  Mr.  5rcCorm.-i.ck'.s  Don  Otavlo 
at  the  Boston  i>pcrn  House  four  year? 
ago.  Hif.  performanop  then  onraplured 
Mr.  \\  eingartner,  who  wished  to  take 
him  to  lieimon  opera  lioii.sp.^.  The  war 
prevented  Mr.  McCormnclj  from  taking 
part  in  the  Mozart  Fe.'stival  ■  organized 
I.illi  T..ehmMnn  at  Salzburg. 
Yesterday  hS  sang  au  unfamiliar 
Rondo  by  Mozart  written  to  be  Inter- 
polated in  an  opera  by  Anfos.si.  Tlie 
air  of  Handel  was  al.so  unfamiliar  to 
many.  Mr.  McCormack  iibra.sed  the 
Rondo  as  a  rare  musician  among  sing- 
er.s,  -singing  it  as-  Mozart  would  have 
liked  to  hear  It.  In  Handel's  aiV  the 
roulade.s  were  remark.-vbly  clear  and 
even  and  the  conupand  of  bi-eath  was 
noteworthy.  Here  is  a  sinser  who  has 
not  merely  a  beautiful  voice:  his  art 
is  conspicuous  as  the  natural  tonal 
charm.  Nor  did  a  slip  of  the  orchoetra 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reprise;  nuick- 
I\  remedied  by  Or.  Muck,  'disconcert 
him.  Nor  should  the  distinctness  of  the 
singer's  enunciation  in  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish pass  unnoted. 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight, 
he  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
Ul  he  as  follows:  The  whole  of  Bu- 
Ksnl'a  "Turandot"  Suite  in  which  a  fe- 
le  chorus  will  take  part;  Franck's 
mphonic  \'ariations  for  piano  and  or- 
stra,  and  Strau.ss's  Burleske  for 
,ano  and  orchestra  (Mr.  Gebhard, 
Ipianisti,  and  the  overture  to  "The  Sold 


IBridi, 


by  Smetana. 


Vieepless  mghi  b-'tweea.  *  The 
Itiouble  with  '.Mr.  l^iverniore's  dream"  is 
jtbat  it  does  not  really  •wrestle  with  thfe 

.subject  of  thrift  at  all.    Tf  there  had 

never  been  a  war.  or  any  need  for  econ- 
iomy,  the  doctor's  prescription  for  Mr. 

T-ivermore  would   have    been   just  as 
1  necessary.   What  we  have  to  face — and 
[what  it  is  up  to  Sir  Arthur  to  inspire — is 
jjenuine    sacrifice,    genuine  privation. 
'The  people  who  ire  winning  the  war  are 
jnot  -silly  old  babies'  (Mrs.  L's  descrip- 
jtion  of  Mr.  L.)  who  do  not  know  what  is  I 
Igood  for  their  own  livers,  but  intelligent  j 
pnen  and  women,  who-  are  giving  their  ' 
best  for  their  country,  at  the  cost,  ii 
need  he,  of  life  itself.   This  is  the  spirit  | 
we  want.    One  does  not  find  it  in  'Mi-. 
Ijivermore's  Dream,'  w'nere,  so  far  as 
one  can  see— even  as  regards  liis  invest- 
ments in  the  war  loan — iWr.  l^ivermore 
never  gets  beyond  the  horizon  of  Ills 
own  benefit," 


ihv 


so.  tiuvii 
imb.  aw;i, 
unconfiscated  boi. 


her  reappoar.T' 
officials  und' 
my  lady  traljin 
behind  her." 

••Where  Is  "He?"  a  little  Wel.sh  plav 
ti-anslated  into  English  by  its  author 
D.  T.  Davies,  "does  exactly  what  sucl 

«  play  can  do  in  connection  with  a  unil    ,    ,    .  -  —  - 

^  crsal  life  and  death  problem.'-  A  Welsll  Plays  that  show  a  mastery  of 

miner,   a  good   husliand,   father    comf  ""  '^^'^'""'^"e  of  dramatic  action. 


i  Ugge.st  of  more  glooin  and  niore  4is- 
ease  and  more  vice— many  of  oui»' pl&ys 
ate  unite  na.->ty  enough  as  it  i.s— but 
more  vitality  all  rotmd  and  a  fuller, 
broader,  healthier  relation  to  life  " 
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r. 


Has  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  lost  his  cun- 
ning? Has  he  now  technic  but  no  ideas? 

The  War  Savings  Committee  of  Eng- 
land Invited  certain  playwrights  to  do 
their  bit.  '  Pinero's  "Mr.  Livermore's 
Dream"  was  produced  at  the  Coliseum 
Jan.  1-7.  (The.  first  of  these  "Thrift 
Play.s"  was  by  Mr.  Sutro.) 

The  Times  pities  these  dramatists. 
"They  have  had  to  sacriflce  their  aes- 
thetic to  their  patriotic  conscience.  Not, 
of  course,  that  propagandism  is  incom- 
patible with  playwriting:  indeed,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  'Mrs.  Tanqueray,'  for  in- 
atance,  affords  a  powerful  lesson  on  the 
folly  of  'redemptorist'  niarriages;  hut 
that  lesson  is  only  a  by-product  When 
the  play  Is  subordinated  to  the  lesson, 
exists  only  for  the  lesson,  preoccupation 
with  the  lesson  spoils  the  play,  and  the 
spoiled  play  spoils  the  lesson  itself." 
And  then  Mr.  Walkley  of  course  has  to 
bring  in  a  French  phrase,  "Ic  diable  n'y 
l)erd  rien." 

What  is  the  story?  Mr.  Liyermore  is 
a. well-to-do  draper.  As  a  wai-  "prof- 
iteer" he  has  a  grouch  on  a  holiday  be- 
cause his  wife,  practising  war  economy, 
gives  him  liver  and  bacon  and  roll  for 
lunch.  A  doctor  enters  and  reproaches 
him  for  his  laziness  and  greed.  Having 
fiuarrelled  with  the  doctor,  Mr.  Liver- 
more  goes  to  sleep  and  dreams.  In  his 
dream  he  reforms  his  diet,  gives  up  ser- 
vants, motor  cars  and  lazy  days.  Two 
months  after,  in  his  dream,  he  find.s 
himself  better  for  doing  gardening  and 
walking  daily  to  the  station.  Then  he 
wakes  up.  The  doctor  comes  back  for 
tea  and  Mr.  bivermore  resolves  to  be 
more  amiable  at  home  and  to  do  his 
bit  to  help  win  the  war.  "I  am  lending 
every  farthing  I  .save  and  can  scrape 
togfthei-  to  the  nation— and,  jolly  good  5  ^<'*" 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has  been  aske<J 
to  write  her  memoirs  and  she  may 
r^gree  to  do  so.  "But  if  I  do,"  she  says. 
"I  fhall  feally  write  them  myself,  as  I 
prefer  my  own  little  literary  twists  to 
any  one  else's." 

Another  woman\  w-ho  is  writing  her 
memoirs  is  a  famous  American  woman 
who  has  for  many  >'ears  made  Ijondon 
lier  home,  the  Countess  <Ic  niKibel, 
otherwise  Mme.  Ginevra,  i  in.  rr.^bi'lla, 
opera  singer,  otherwise  Mi.s.s  (jene\ieve 
Ward,  actress,  known  in  this  country] 
chiefly  by  her  remarkable  impersona- 
tion of  the  heroine  in  "Forget-me-not." 

"To  have  been  herself  the  heroine  of 
one  of  the  most  romantic  marriages 
that  have  happened  this  side  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  her  two  brothers 
Stood,  'by  order  of  tlie  Tsar,"  with 
loaded  pistols  at  the  altar  steps;  to 
have  been  a  famous  operatic  prima 
donna  at  IS;  to  achieve  .supremacy  in 
the  severest  domain  of  tragedy,  and  to 
be  at  the  same  time  one.  of  the  bright- 
est and  wittiest  personalities  conceiv- 
able; to  be  creating  a  new  part  in  a 
new  play  ('The  Aristocrat,'  at  the  St. 
.lames),  ahnost  on  the  eve  ofl  her  81st 
birthday— such  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  by  which  this  grand  old  actress 
has  Indeed  deserved  a  biography." 

There  were  not  "two  brotliers  with 
loaded  pistols  at  the  altar  steps."  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Zadel  B.  Gustafson's 
"Genevieve  Ward,''  published  in  -Boston 
in  18S2  when  Miss  Ward  was  majried ! 
to  the  scoundrel  of  a  coimt— to  clear; 
her  name,  for  she  never  lived  with  him  \ 
— there  was  apprehension  tJiat  some  one  \ 
>night  liave  frustrated  the  Tsar's  put--  i 
)x)se  by  hiring  someone  to  interrupt  the 
ceremony. 

Col.  Ward,  the  father,  remarked : 
"Well,  we  are,  of  course,  nobody  in  .Rus- 
sia, but  if  Mr.  G.  tries  that,  I'll  shoot 
hiin  dea/1  at  the  altar."  . 

"And  if  father's  aim  fails,  mine  shall 
not."  added  young  Robert  Ward.  "It 
would  be  the  only  w^ay  left  to  avenge 
niy  sister." 


rade,  but  an  agnostic,  has  died  in  trv 
ing  to  rescue  others.  While  his  body  i; 
unburied.  his  wife  asks,  "Where  is  he?' 
No   one   gives   her  a  definite  !>.-.=wo.. 


Her  neighbors,   young  and   old.   evad<  '""■'''on  at  all,   and  there  need  be 


"We  do  not,  either,  accept  for  a  mo- 
ment Miss  John's  definition  of  drama 
as  an  'illusion  of  truth  with  a  surface 
feasibility.'     It  is   not  necessarily  an 


interest  I  get  for  it,  too.' 
The  Times  regrets  that  Pinero'  found  ,' 


fantasy  and  delicacy  for  his  picture  i  i»nguage  of  its  own  dialogue."  says  the 


On  Jan.  13  "Peg  o'  My  Heart'  cele- 
brated its  950th  i-)ei-formance  at  the 
Globe  T-iteatro.  London.  Marj'  O'Farrell 
is  the  third  Peg.  The  original  Jerry,  A. 
K.  Matthews,  is  still  in  the  cast. 

Mr.  Edward  Compton  has  well  earned 
the  congratulations  that  attend  his  3.5th 
anniversary  a.s  a  theatrical  mana;,-.  r. 
Mis  is  one  of  the  simall  "band  of  men  :\  lio 
have  kept  before  #he  public  the  fact  that 
there  is  sometMng  better  than  the  wares 
of  the  commercialized  drama.  To  him 
we  owe  it  that  so  many  thousands  of 
Englishmen  have  been  able  to  know 
.Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  upon  the  stage, 
and  to  keep  the  flavor  of  old  Eiiglisli 
comedy  in  their  ininds  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  "modem  instances." 
Others  may  have  stooped  to  conquer 
wealth,  but  Mr.  Compton's"  lovers  labor 
lia.s  not  been  lost.— Pall  ]\Iall  Gazette 


the  difficulty  in  homely  fa.shion.  Thr 
local  deacon  makes  no  doubt  that  he  he 
lievps  that    her    husband    is  alreadv 
doomed   to,   if  not   actually  suffering, 
eternut  toi  ment.    The  brave  and  kindly 
I'Fistor  brings  the  curtain  down   on  a 
.-■liicTif    enunciation    of    Jim  Bludsoe^s 
ciecil,     ^^'hile  there  i.^  no  flaw   in  the 
spirit  or  the  little  play,  which  undoubt- 
edb'  (ouches  the  weak  spot  of  ProtQS- 
tantisni,  the  statement  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  stronger.    The  author  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith, 
'and  that  the  doubt  is  greater  through 
the  husband  having  been  an  agnostic. 
This  is  surely  not  so.   The  simple  truth 
is  that,  even  foi-  the  most  virtuous  and 
orthodox  believer,   neither  the  Church, 
of  England  nor  the  Free  Churches  offer  ^ 
any  fixed  explanation  as  to  the  immedi-' 
ate  ad-  entu"res  of  the  soul  ,ufter  death 
to   replace   the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
The   relation   of  the   first  and  second 
judgment  ir.ay  be  variously  interpreted 
at  will,  and  the  promise  to  the  dying 
thief  may  be  taken  a?,  either  general  or 
particular.  One  felt  strangely  inclined  to 
Invite  a  synod  of  bishops  to  see  it  and 
formulate  their  decision."   Thus  did  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  take  seriously  this' 
play  produced   at   the'  Court  Theatre, 
London,  by  Miss  Horniman's  company, 
Jan.  S.    The  Daily  Telegraph  said  the 
story   v,ras    told    with    a   perfect  sim- 
plicity and  clever  touches  of  the  ways  ' 
and  life  of  the  people.   "It  is  a  play  ot 
rare    quality."     Pinero's  "Amazons' 
went  before  it.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  it  was  a  tame  affair.    "It  never 
was  a  very  gopd  play." 

When  Harry  Lauder  returned  to  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  to  take  part  In 
"Three  Cheers"  after  a  lime  of  mourn-' 
Ing  for  his  son  slain  in  action,  he  almost; 
broke  down  in  his  song.  "The  Laddies  . '' 
Who  Fought  and  W^on,"  but  was  en-i  ' 
couraged  by  the  cheers  of  the  audience.  ' 
At  the  end  of  the  revue  he  said  that  he 
had  played  because  his  200  colleagues' 
were  depending  on  him.  "T  had  to  make 
a  fight  for  it,  but  I  Itnow  it  would  have, 
been  the  wish  of  my  soldier  boy  that  I 
should  do  my  duty  to  my  fellow  men.  I 
see  many  soldiers  here.  I  say,  men, 
that  these  great  sacrifices  we  are  mak- 
ing today  must  not  be  made  without 
victory." 

Arthur  Symons  in  his  new  volume 
"Figures  of  Several  Centuries,"  has  an 
essay  on  Ibsen. .whose  work  is' "the  fin 
est  scientific  work  which  has  been  done 
In  literature,  the  product  of  "a  play- 
wright who  is  the  greatest  master  of 
technic  since'  Sophocles,  ljut  who  is  not 
only  the  playwright  in  Sophocles,  not 
the  poet."  Isben  -'extracts  the  lomantic 
quality  from  drama  as  If  it  ,\vere  a  poi- 
.son."  A  London  reviewer  adds:  ""What 
I  icci.sely  is  left  when  that  process  is 
c  ompleted  is  a  problem  of  definition  to 
wliich  Mr.  Symons's  subtle  and  incisive 
jriHifl  applies  itself  In  a  piece,  of 
quisite  analysis." 


other  'surface  feasibility'  than  the  pres- 
ence of  actors  upon  a  stage.  Nor  do  we 
accept  her  further  statement  that  its 
'truth  lies  behind  the  form.'  .^s  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  its  truth  lies,  characteristi- 
cally, in  its  form— in  the  peculiar  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  instant,  vivid,  and 
physical  presentment— in  contradistinc- 
tion to  printed  literature,  music,  and 
other  arts.  There  is,  by  the  way,  one 
good  thing  in  these  plays— namely,  an 
evidently  conscientious  dialect-study, 
which  might  well  have  been  devoted 
to  a  wiser  purpose." 


The  Drama  League  of  Boston  has  ai- 
ranged,  in  ^eo-ppei-ation  with  the  Boston 

Public  Library,  a  special  series  of  talk.* 
on  "American  Drama,"  to  be  given  in 
the  Public  Library  Lecture  Hall  at  4:30 
P.  M.  on  certain  Tuesdays  in  February, 
March  -and  April.    The  lectures  in  Feb- 
ruary will  be:  Feb.  13,  ".\merican  Drama 
Before  the  Civil  W'ar."  by  Albert.Hatton  ' 
Gilmer  of  Tufts  College;  Feb.  27,  "The 
Real  Beginniltgs  of  An*erican  Drama, 
by  Joseph  R.  Taylor  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity.   The  March  and  April  lectures— 
the  exact  dates  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced later— will  include:  "American 
Drama  of    the    Last    Five  Years."  by  : 
George  P.   Baker  of  Harvard  College; 
"Old  Boston  Theatres"  (illustrated),  by  [ 
John  Bouve  Clapp;   "New  Methods  of  i 
Stage  Production"  (illustrated). by  Frank  i 
W',  C.  Hersey  of  Harvard;  "-American  I 
Literary    Drama,"    by    Mrs.    Josephine  L 
Preston  Peabody  Marks.'  No  tickets  are 
required  for  these  lectures,  and,  mem- 
bers of  the  Drama  League  and  the  pub-  \ 
lie  are  invited. 


ex- 
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Under  Cover" 
Strand.  London, 


no 

nf  the  transformation.     "Sir  .Vrthur's 
<lream-story  is  almost  repulsively  pro- 
s.Tjc.     The    dream    is    a    sequel    to    a  ^ 
luncheon  of  liver-  and   bacon,  currant'] 
roll,  Peter  Walker  and  kuenunel."  (An-  i 
other  critic  said  it  was  riiisin  roll.  "Petei- 1 
■^^'alkei"?    We  have  heard  of  Johnny 
Walker.)     "Its   crowning  glory   is  its 
vision  of  an  obese  city  man  reducing  his 
we.lght.  through  doing  his  own  garden-  ■ 
ing  by  a  stone  and  a  half.    Us  moral  is 
that  the  practice  ot  war  economy  will 
Improve  not  only  your  health  but  your 
temper  and  your  manners.  No  one  doubts 
it.    Tt  needs  no  Coliseum  sketcli  to  tell 
that.    What  one  doubts  is  the  con- 

rsion  to  the  practice  of  the  heavy, 
ptupid   Mr.    Ivivcrmore    by   the  dream 
cure.    ♦  *  *   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
war  savings  committee  will  leave  him 
( Pinero)  and  his  brother  playwrights  in 
peace.    We  think  the  committee's  idea! 
of  utilizing  the  art  of  drama  unfortu-  ; 
'late.  C'ertainl.v  patriotic  coun.sel  to  play-  ; 
r;oers  is  not  well  served  by  ovcrta«fing  i 
pluygoei-s'  <»i-edulity."  I 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  forced  itself  to  1 
describe  the  play  as  "a  mild,  cheery  lit-  f 
He  trifle,  ••vith  no  startlingly  new  or  in-  j 
gcniourt  Idea  in  it.  but  harmless,  re- 
.>-pectahle,  desirable."  And  then  it  goes 
on  to  say:  "Frankly,  if  one  looks  upon  | 
1^  as  the  only  product  of  our  leading  { 
dramatist  In  15  months,  during  which  ( 
f'ur  :-itage  hfis  l>een  crying  out  for  great  [' 
.md  inspiring  work,  it  do^s  not  thrill  { 
one  with  a  sense  of  the  nation's  debt  to  . 
Sir  Arthur  in  war  time.  It  looks  like  the  i 
rori  r.(  thini;  tbr.f  conid  he  sketched  out  j 
'  ■  n  next  (Jay,  \ ' 
nature  ©far, 


was  produced  at  thel 
Jan.  17.    "To  use  the' 


Pall    Mail    Gazette,    "the    acting  was 
'bully,'   and   so   far  as   reception  wasi 
concerned  this  latest  American  ai-i-ival 
inost  cei-tainiy  'clicked.'    Frankly,  one 
has  known  -crook'  plays-'Kick  In 
instance,  more  t-acily  written; 
hvely,  in-and-out. 


for  I 
but  forj 
knockabout  drama 

one  hardly  remembers  anything  to  jjut 
the  lid'  on  'Under  Cover,'  "  Mathe.^on 
[Lan.g  took  the  part  of  the  detective 
I  supposed  to  be  the  ci-ook.  Our  old 
friend  Wilfred  Draycott  was  again  the 
[host,  "who  was  intent  at  psychological 
!  moments  upon  'a  solitary  cocktail.'  " 

Jumbo,  the  bulldog  i-egar-ded  as  Ad- 
miral Sir  John  Jellicoe's  rfra.scot  on  the 
Iron  Duke,  and  who,  during  20  months 
afloat,  experienced,  among  other  things 
the  thrills  of  the  Jutland  battle,  now 
accompanies  Miss  Gwendoline  Brogden 
{  in  the  tube  scene  of  "\'anit,v  Fair"  at 
J  the  Palace  Theatre,  London, 
j    Louis  N,  Parker's  new  play,  "The  Aris- 
tocrat." is  based  on  the  life  of  Louis 
d'Olonzac,  de  Gaillao,  Duke  of  Chaster - 
jlranc,  or  rather,  the  play  begins  after 
j  Louis  is  at  Carcassonne  with  his  daugh- 
jtcr,  in  1751,  and  in  danger  of  his  lif<;. 
I    A   new  episode  has   been  introduced 
into  "Pell  Mell"  at  the  -Embassadors, 
5  London.     A  PYench    actr-ess    tries  to 
.smuggle  lace   through   the   New  York 
custom  house.    The  matron  Is  easy,  but 
the  inspector  will  not  let  his  palm  be 
greased.   She  says  to  him.  "Search  me." 
"When  with -apparent  diffidence  she  pai-- 
tially  disrobes  and  invites  him  to  do  his 
dut,v,    discietipn    deserts    tlie  imhappy 
man  entirely,  and  he  takes  his  shrink- 
ing victim  to  his  anus,    .Mas!  this  is  the, 
niMincnt  chosen  by  the  ni.iti'on  to  ni.nlce 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publi.shed  a  r-e- 
^■lew  of  play,=!  by  Gwen  John  (London- 
Duckworth)  and  headed  it  "The  Mud 
I'ui-e." 

If  we  cannot  always.  Censore  volente 
I'le.sent  the  coarser  vices  in  actual  and  1 
perpetual  performance  upon  the  western  i 
."-tage,  let  us  at  least  talk  about  them'  i 
This  seei-ns  to  be  r<oughly  the  gist  of  ! 
ftli.ss  Gwen  John's,  preface  to  her  little  i 
'ollec'tion  of  earnest  dramaturgic  ef- [ 
i'orl.s.  prompted  (accor.iini;  to  the  aij-  L 
thoress)  by  'd  i.sn  p;5oi , ,  I  ,i  i.-nt  at  thel 
■anaemic  situ.-,  i ions^  •11,1  '..ulorless  char- 


of  i 


al  ters'  of  our  current  plays,  and  encour 
aged  by  recently  adapted  versions 
t  Russia  n  drama, 
j    ••By  way  of  .-xamplc.  Miss  John  gives 
[  u.-=.  in  'Outlaw-,'  a  |,I;,y  in  wiiich  two 
poacher-s  have  ,sliarod  the  favor's  of  a 
village  woman.    One  0/  them  shoots  a 
policeman  by  accident,  and  bolts.  His 
fi  ipi-.d   and   the   woman   decide  not  to 
'  •  ach'  on  him.  because,  if  impri.soned 
-,m!1  come  out  one  day  and  cause 
trouble,  wher-eas  other-«.-ise  he  will  prob- 
ably stay  away  altogether.    A.  touch  ,,r 
human  love!    In  another-,  called  -Kci 
'I'Dark.'  we  are  introduced  to  a  villa-.  ' 
v-  if.   uho  dr  owns  hei-self  in  a  well  aftTri 
lav.rig  ref,;.sPd  to  yield  herself  to  her' 
hu.sbands  iriends  at  his  r-equest.  She 
c,d   then  offered  herself  in  vain  to  a 

other.-.  Anofhc,-.  called  'In  the  Rector'.s 
I---  the  familiar  storv  of  the 
nghi-up  woman  offering  hpr-.self 
to  the  footman— a  them.'  better 
l\v  .sti  indberg  in  'Mi.s.s  Jnlia.' 

"For'  our.sches  we  in 
Mi.s.s  John's  view  of  tlie  stapp  ;)„  ,..,„. 
ent  needs  and  the  metbod'^f '^,^ef'o'rm' 
does  not  appeal  to  us.  The  reasons  for' 
sorne  undoubtedly  'anaemic  situations' 
and  'color-less  character-s'  in  cei-°  in 
End  failures  are  largelv  t.,  hn  ea" 
and  economic  But  to  our'  mind  the 
Mood  and  co  or-  .so  rightly  desired  bv 
Mr.ss  John  will  not  be  much  h 
their  introduction  by  m 


Stud;.-,- 
V,  ell-lii , 


treated  I 
admit  that- 


lelped 


in 


,  .  .  ..        ..lere  earnest  Hirt 

which  is  as  cheap  as  any  other  ' 
is  cer-tainly  wanted  on 


mucli    a  timidly 


our  stage 

pc,-.sin,if,tjr 


What 

not 


Mr,  H.  B.  Irving  has  considei-ed  the 
que.=tion  of  theatres  in  war  time  and 
wily  the  people  must  be  amused.  "Even 
in  war-  time  people  must  be  amused, 
j^sl  as  they  must  be  clothed  and  fed 
The  Puritan,  who  not  only  cannot  en- 
joy himself  at  the  theatre,  but  wouin 
try  to  prevent  anybod.v  else  from  so 
doing,  is  in  a  minority:  his  fanaticism 
must  gi\-e  w-ay  to  the  voice  of  public 
opinion. 

"The  rulers  of  this  country  have  de- 
cided that  horse  racing  on  a  r-estricted 
scale  is  advisable;  the  ar-my  authorities 
do   evcrytiiing   in   their   power  to  en- 
courage  football   matches  ar-rd  boxin;^' 
,.,,i,ti  :st.s.  These  provide  harmless  pleas- 
h  to  the  participants  and  the 
,   pfs;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
c.jiiiiiiiinity  look  to  the  theatre  as  the 
main    source  .  of    relaxation    in  these 
troublous  times.    The  result  is  that  the 
sluirip  in  theati-eljuid  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  war  quickly  vanished,  anci 
the  boor-n  that  followed  is  increasing, 
rather  than  diminishing,  week  by  week, 
"Hitherto  I  have  heard  no  practical 
argument  in  favor  of  shutting  up  thea- 
tres for-  the  duration  of  the  war.  You 
may  hear  a  man  or  woman  w-ho  is  a  j 
slave  to  convention  say  that  it  doesn't  j 
seem  quite  the  thing,  but  beyond  that  1 
they  either  cannot  or  will  not  go.  Oi'i 
coui-.se.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  ih^  j 
ultra-extremists,  who  Jiave  seized  i'poii| 
the  war  as  an  opportunity  for  maiung 
an  attack  on  the  stage.    Cranks  of  this  1 
description   will   always   exist,    and   if  I 
pp.acf   r  eigned  in  Europe   for  50  years ' 
tlieii  cru.sade  would  still  continue.'  i 
"In  any  discussion  on  the  .amusement.s  i 
ot  the  people  at  the  pr:esent  liiii.^  it  i.s  j 
impossible   to  .ignore   the   receni    ,  l  itl- 
cisms  and  denunciations  of  the  alleced 
low    tone    and    suggestiveness    of    the  I 
modern  theatre.    .Such  a  distinguished  I 
soldier    as     Gen.     Smith-Dorrien  ha.si 
launched    this    attack    profes.sedly  to 
save  our  young  soldiers  from  the  con- 
j  tamination  and  temptation  involved  in 
I  witnessing  theatrical  performances  that  |. 
are  impr  oper.    Of  the  honesty  of  his ' 
intentions    there  'can    be    no  possible 
doubt;   what  is  more   to  the  point  is 
v.trether   his   charges  are   justified  by 
facts.  I 
"What  is  the  smr.  and  substance  of 
this   criticism   of   the    decency    of   our  j 
theatres  and   other  entertainments?    I  ( 
-r>e-'ik  with  all  reserve,  because  I  am  in 
:'  ■  l  iisiness  niy^Vf-  I  am  not  going  to  1 
,  :      ise,  if  there  be  ground  for  criticism,  | 
other  managers,  lest  my  motives  rnight 
be  misconsti-ued.  If  a  questionable  book 
is  published  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public! 
to  condemn  it,  and  it  ni,i:-t  be  left  to. 
the  public  to  do  so.    s.,  it  is  with  the! 
theatre.  I 
"All  I  would  say  is  this:  In  point  of! 
actual  decency  the  Englisli  .stage  always  i 
has    ,   :       1  I       the  most  decent  in  the! 
"'ii  i  !  10  a  large  extent  becaust- ; 

tl"'   1  made   it  so;  the  sta.ge  r 

must   always    reflect    rather    thaiv  lead' 
public  taste.   If  there  ha.s  crept  into  our  t 
theatres    some-  undesirable  suggestion,; 
then  it  is  well  that  the  public  should 
point  it  out  clearly  and  unmist.akabiy.  ' 
But  do  not  make  loose  or  general  char  ges  I 
not  founded  on  actual  experience,  as  the  ! 
bishop  of  London  did  when  he  talked 
of  the  London   stage   exhibiting  sllm.N- 
and  lecherous  playa.    That  is  the  Ian- 1 
■^iiag-e  of  .  x.is-'seration.  .  1 
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The  guos- 
'  ts  all  ihal 

Mil   Uiiil   IS   tragrtc.    all  tlint 
h   the  fleepei-  .Iflsiiea  oi'  llfo. 

f'  ii.k  incl  rp»>l.  -ill  th.it 

■11  -.ii.'s.-  Uiinss 
i>'  Ml  I  f  for  no 
■    I'liblic  of 
-         '1'  r  ;|)nii  ami- 
u..i  uiiiiii.  Ufiiunl  auaii^onieiU' 
lif^  tiiste  for  revue  Is  not  ni-rfh-  a 
■li.cl.   Even  before  Aue.  4,  ism 
i-e  WHS  \oled  iJiiil   in  some 
\monB  our  young  peopl.>  to- 
■  heir  nolicins  a  Uistasie 
>i  for  anything:  that  sav- 
of  the  inlellpctual.    It  i-; 
oaoy  to  understand  that  the  khaki 
nt  on  leave  from  the  front  or  from  ' 
course    of    training    prefer?    iho ' 
j.Sl.ter  type  of  pIny-it  is  an  anti-lnt.^l- ' 
iml  nttltude  of  mind,  consistent  w 
If  one's  duty  in  a 
■  «ay. 

'  ?ood  ignorins  .-i  fai  t 
■>n     V\e  must  face  it,  try  to 
ar  It  goes,  anU  how  it  may  be 


'  ome.   I.?  1 
beconii  i 

'.1?'.^'*  ""-'^'"^         lerrible  is  it 
r?.       ^  theme  for  dramatic 
:;';n  ;  If  this  i.s  the  case,  then 
■  e  theatre  will  still  s 
"d  great  drama  will 


to  be 
tl-.:;lt- 
whilc 

o  on,  sieat  aclin? 

u-^    ,  -           cease  to  be." 

<et^|,  '^^ei^-^''     "  biographical 

.         ,?■  ^'"f  •  some  of  whose 

•  t l  e  and  sun  ^ 

iM  MiurReni  ^r'"  Loner- 

.  .  eninl'''ln''?"L^  r°"^V.  "^-^^  ^Vcdnesda y 


lenmg  in  Jordan  Hall 
flu  re    was  born 
Fiance.  Se^jt.  17 


at    Gien    (Loii  et), 

-^ubhc  performance  of  the  f^gtcsj 

of  Bach  and  the  later  sonatas  of  Beel-' 
en  held  no  terrors  for  him.  He  ■(\  : 
ud  as  pianist  and  organist  in  Pan 
I  other  I="rench  cities,  in  Plollan  i 
Igium.  Austria,  Turkey  and  Ron 
Ilia. 

I  lure  wrote  numerous  works,  his  first 
at  the  ase  of  6.    His  sonata  in  F  sharp  i 
•nmor  for  'cello  and  piano  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1901  ami  met  with  immediate  i 
success.      His     principal     works    are:  I 
Trios  on  Breton  themes;  three  sopatas ' 
to:  'cello  and  piano:  sonata  for  violin' 
and  piano  (awarded  the' Gounod  prize); 'l 
sonatinc  for  piano  and  violin  (awarded 
the  "Prix' des  Quaiante-cinq") ;  quinlt  l 
piano  a:nd  .^tringrs;   numerous  oi - 
Mitral  works  (played  at  the  Colonn. 
■erts  and  elsewhere);,  an  opera,  a 
•M.  a  mass,  a  string  quartet  (unpub- 
•^di  a  pastorale  for  piano  and  wind  | 

irihnents:  numerous  small  compofi-,' 
uons— album  leaves,   etc.      Portions  of 
his  opera  "I^a  Cathedrale"  have  beni 
'lyed    in    Paris,    under    the  authors 
•  ction,    with    marked    success.  Ttol 
ided   in   Paris   the  •'Mozart-IIaydn 
""ty,"  whose  orchestral  concerts  hr 

I    Hure  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
ncc  .  f  miLslcography  and  to  teaoh- 
He    has    produced    pianists  and 
iiposers,  among  them  XUg,  Luggia 
J;.  Oaida,  Andree  Gellee.  Pred  Barlow 
-kves    .Vat    and    Paul    Martineau.  who 
u.ed  .-It  the  age  of  25  and  whose  com- 
position- had  already  been  commented 
upon.  iK-'cussed  ,ind  played  on  all  sides 


ir.un  uth  (JbanUOM  Antlnm; 

'    .'  Nmiiro    (,Mr.  Muj-ijar^ 

li-"af   s.  frly    Htr>otnlnB;   Mo»Mrt.  f" 
r;     Us;t.    WandiTorV    NlBht    S- i 
nn.  Tb,-  Wntfr  Quern.   .Spring  Nit  ; 
.Mn.Tiia.li:    Tooio.    Oiiot,    Th^  r-.>.. 
r.  s,-tt.  Tho  Widow  Rird:  Ch«d 
wl.-k,  Sw.-r  WlnJ  Tb.n  Hlo«s:  Kialim.-^.  Sun 
Jk.t;  Hiyiln.  I  lwj  Traveller  Sfini.l»  rcrplpx 
from  "Th^  S-nsnns"  (Mr,  Mn.rn«r<1l:  Daiili 
•V)n|:  of  tbo  I'c mUn  C.ipiiro;  C.Tipenloi .  ■ 
»  Srre«n.  'I  n  a  Voiing  Uonll^^niaii,  Wioh  r 
•Mght  C>im(>>:  I'hilllps.  Ueicrb  lip.'  The  .■<r:, 
shine  (Mrs.  Maynnrd). 
^■f'l^-N'KSD.W-.ronlan  Itall,  :i  P.  M.  Kdlt* 
Rub«l  Trio  (Tlolln.  'rolln.  piaaoi.  t'oiipvrln- 
w right,   Parane:   Moznrt.   .Viidanl«  aufl  Va. 
riaUono;  llanrlpl.  Bourrci-.  .\ria.  .\]lp»ro  rrom 
the  Watpr  Muni.-;    Itiro'-aii,    Deui  Tamhou- 
nn«;    Taohalkonnk.T.    Thonu    and  VarUdon-i 
from   thr-  TrI..   ill   .V   mill"!-;  T)chti.'(sv.  I<s 
(  locoes;  .lOKeph  I,uk,  Itjlpgie;  (Jrainitei-,  llau- 
(l"l   in   Ihp  .Slrau.1.    Onc  thlril  of  t.lic  uniss 
piocowls  will  BO  to  the  American  fund  for 
thp   I  rf ii'  ii  woundnl. 

i^telnfrt    Hall,   .1   P.    M.    Sonir   wiial  hy 
Naardyn  I,.Tska,  draninHc  singer.  Ilahn.  Der- 
nifr    Vo«ii;    CbaiiKson.    Nannv;    d'KrI  mirer 
Morie:    Debussy,         ChPTehirf.    U  Plage; 
Zentlrinaj-,     nelii..    .\ngo,\:     Slndlnit.     \  i-l. 
Trneume;  Stra\i6s.  Ruhp,  niPine  Stflp;  Siliii. 
liprt.   Ooppplcapnser:    .\.  Mpodclssobn. 
dpm    ITohpn    Mp^I;    Old    Irish.    The  I.ovpr's 
Cni-sp.  BPlfast  Strcpt  Sonjr;  Llenromp.  Indian  I 
(arppt  Song;   SIbpllns.   Black   Roafs:  Oavol, 
<  hanson  (irecqiip;  Riinsk.v- Korsakoff.  Chanson 
<Jr;pntiilP;  Rachmaninoff,  yicn  ma  tout  iu  lt;  J 
(.'rptPhaiilnotr.    Bpr.cusf:    .Mous.iiirinkv.  Bcr-f 
ceuse;  Tsrhilkowsky.  T-'.igane.  "  '■ 

.fordan  ilall.  S:U->  p.  .M.  Coiicprt  liv  (iporges 
I-oncy.  fondiiptor,  and  H'micp  I^rtigv!  piaiiNt. 
assisted  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ilall.  saxopboiie:  Mrs. 
Ijaura  l.lttleflpld.  soprano:  MIks  (iirtnirle 
.Marshall,  violin;  t!ip  .\m<rican  StrluK  (jiiar- 
tef.  and  Mr.'t.  llumphrpy  (oraant  Cplla 
(harpi  and  Cardncr  (kotllp  drnmsi.  fbc  pro- 
ffram  will  bp  devoted  to  works  by  Jean  Ilurp. 
.\ndantp  for  saxophone,  strings,  harp.  kpttl.> 
<lrunis  and  organ;  Sonaiinp  for  violin  and 
piaipo.  .Songs.  Ah:  si  Jplais  ppiitp  aloiiptte 
gn.sp.  Brilp.  j'ontcnds  blen  tournor  la  moule, 
I.o  petit  p'odonnler.  A  Paris 
lingerp;  tjiiintet   for-  pinn. 
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;  ni  111  1  l.lll^':  n  m.-ikcs  lu,  " 
.'Utter  ill  boilintr  modt  o 
t  i.«  very  bad.  and  ma 
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when  it  ainUf.l 
wa»  flc.-jli  with' 
f-ecthe  ;»■  kJd  Iri' 
it    It    \r.    In  nay, 
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t-nne  petite 
and  strings. 
THITRSDAY- Sti  inprt  Hall.  S:ir.  V    M  Boston 
String  QuartPt  (.Mpssrs.  .Voaek.  Roth.  Kprlr, 
Schi-ooderl,    assisted    by    Krnest  S<'helllng, 
pianist.    Schumann.  Quartet  in  A  maior.  oi>. 
41.  No.  3;  Dphnssy.  Andante  from  (juartet; 
Brahms.  Piano  Quintet  In  K  minor. 
rniDAY— Symphony    Ilall.    2:30   !•.    M..  14th 
(onpprt  of  the  Boston  .Symphony  Orchestra. 
Ih:  JIuck.  eondnefor.    See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY-.lordan  Hall.  ;!  P.  Jl.    Piano  re- 
cital by  Ossip  (.;abriloivitsch.    Chopin  Kan- 
tasle,  K  minor:  Sonata.   B  flat  minor-  Pip- 
ludes.   f;  major,   f  minor.   F,  flat  miior.  T) 
flat  major.  K  niator,   B  flat  minor:  Ballade. 

flat    mKjor:    NocfiunP.    B   major,    op  9; 
Masiirka.  B  flit  major:  Scherzo.  B  minor 
Symphony  Ilall.  .S  V.   M..   14tli  ,-oiic«-r(  of 

the  -.w-pi,,,.;,-     rir,.l,c^li-;,     i  oi>,'h  I  e.-f . 


As  tKe  World  Wags 


W  ill  i  .•    A ;  ••iUiJiin 
gave  flesh  to  eat  and  butter  to  llie,  'i 
gels;  the  l.iw  had  not  yet  been  sriv  -i. 
tlie  JpwB  have  misnndf  Tstood  this.  It  w:i  i 
forbidden  to  eat,  the  little  one  .Muckiu^- 
seeing  that  it  was  not  healthful;  i>ii 
there  is  a  tradition  iimong  the  Rfii  i' 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  eat  milky  fo'  i: 
with  iViiiat;   because  they  eat  the  I'l..- 
first,  then   they   w.Tsh  the  mouth  jiiid 
eat  the  other,  and  do  not  cut  meat  .d  'I 
cheese  with  the  same  knife;  and  ^t  il 
today    when    they    have    cut  chc. 
■with  a  knife,  they  no  longer  cut  meal 
^\ith  it."  I 
On  the  same  page  w©  find  a  note  aI)out 
lepers:     "Salted   llsh  makes  a  man  .i 
leper,  n^t  fresh  fish,  because  it  refresli-  . 
and  lepers  burn  inside;  .there  ai-o  ni.i  r  v 
Iciiers  In  Holland.    The  C.  Maurice  ti.M 
me  there  were  none  there.     I  did  noi 
contradict  him.    There  are  also  many  of 
them  at  f^a  Rochelle.".    In  old  finglish  ' 
d-iys  salmon  was  so  plentiful  that  it  wna 
fed  to  the  poor  and  especially  to  lepers. 

What  should  we  do  without  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancBents? 


Question  and  Answer. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  of  L<ondon  say» 
there  Is  one  trade  that  women  fight  shy 
of — bootmaklng  and  repairing.  "There 
are  plenty  of  women  working  in  l>ont 
^factories,  sewing  uppers  and  other  n"t 
'^/emlnine  kind  of  w-oik,  but  haa  a  worn 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


tor 


For  the  follo-wlng  poem  to  besln  the 
day  pleasantly,  the  Boston  Herald  1«  In- 
debted to  Mr.  cniarleo  'Wilcox  of  Nanr*- 
ganjett  Pier.  It  wVi  find  a  pUce  In  the 
iIlghwayman'B  and  Pirate's  Antholog;. 
to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Jobnaoa 
as  soon  aa  the  last  volume  of  his  colos- 
sal ■worlc,  "Man  as  a  PolltltHil  and  Social 
Beast,"  gDca  to  press. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SI  .N'DAV  Symphony  Hall.  r.:ZO  P.  M.  Concert 
ly  Ki-na  liprljardt.  5*-iprano,  and  Leopold 
i.Mlo^.^k.v,  pianist.    Sep  sppclal  notice. 

MOND\Y— The  Tuilcries.  II  A.  .M.  Wagner's 
•RhPinifold.  "  interpreted  hy  Fianees  Nevln.  I 
assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Tuffs.  plani.st.  ' 

The  Tiiilerips,  Commonwealth  aTenne. 

:;::;o  I'.  M.  Kolk  song  eonccrt  for  the  benelit 
of  the  South  Knd  >hiMc  School.  I>oraine 
Wymiin  will  sin_'  I'.^lk  Soturs.  Kranep:  Chan- 
sen  de  la  Marie.  ,  s.;nin.  I^  Clere  de  Tremelo;  , 
ijfl  Kenime  I'lnn  : m.isee.  I,e  Rol  Renaud.  Kn 
revenant  di-  Vir>:iillpa:  Kn?lisli.  John  Bai- 
leyeorn.  A  Priper  ..f  Pins.  The  Bitter  MIthv. 
Tbp  .\iuhtin;:ule.  Tuo  Mary  C.i.lfleii  Tree.  The 
Sweetheart   in  the  Arm.r.  The  Soldier. 

.I.irdau  Ilall.  <i:in  I:  M.  Concert  of  the 
Bo<f.<ii  Mnsi.  al  I  nion.  Oeorce  Sawyer  Dun- 
lii:  '  r.    Rossini's  "Stahat  .Mater  ": 

I  .r.i      ••Illawatbas  Wedding 

1  sinsers.  Mrs.  Ijiura  Llttletleld, 

M:  ~.ipin.  Arthur  Hackett,  WlUard 

I'.iiii.    m  iiestrn  of  .sjTnphony  players. 
TVKSDAY— .steinert  Hall,  .i  P.  M.    Piano  re- 


el i..l 


ele 


ll"  'i  I.,avers.    Beethoven.  .Soo.ita,  op. 
.T»ux   d'Ean;    O.    Faure,  Im- 
lissy.  I,a  Soiree  dans  Grenade: 
No.  10.  Nocturne,  op. 
>r;  Ijiszt.  An  lac  de 
->'-t.  I. a  C-ampanelln.  ] 
"I  ■  -  '."<  Huntington  ave.  | 

II'  I;  i.^islan  muaie.  piano  1 


pieces:  Arensky,  Bigarruc:  Akimeqo,  Song* 
d  une  Mere:  Rachmaniooff.  Ilumorpsque,  PoU- 
ehlnelle;  Stravinsky.  Bereeuse  iMlss  Claire 
Korbes).  .Soncs:  Moussorgsky.  Ballad:  Gret 
rhanlnoff.  Tile  Dea'l:  \  ranFeii.  Tbou'it  L^lie 
the  Pawn.  Mr.  Oulukanoff:  Rachmaninoft. 
Sonata  for  'cello  and  piano.  Mr.  Malkic  and 
Miss  Forbes. 

'Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Piano  reeltji 
liT  lluyman  Bnlt«tan.  assisted  by  Henry 
Etchlieira.  violinist.  Bach.  First  Movement 
of  Italian  Concerto:  Mozart.  Fantasia.  B 
minor:  Brabms.  Rhapsody.  B  minor;  d'ludy, 
S^m.-ita  for  vl  ,;!n  and  jiiano;  Debussy,  Pre* 
hide    Ti>pPflta  ;  Valmirreu.  .Mav-nijrht :  Tschal- 

1  >..■•   ■■      .  <  ,  .  .   ,  ,  p.iissei. 

:  II.  May- 

!  <  W.>r- 


A  Danoa. 

The  chief  Jxiatlce  saMi  "Benjamin 
BIyflon,  sometime  easlcn  to.  bia  majes- 
ty's navy,  latterty  a  iilrata  of  the  higb.- 
seas,  you  hare  been  tried  by  k  Jiuy  of 

your  peers  and  fotind  gnllty  of  the  crime 
of  piracy.  The  sentence  of  this  court  is: 
That,  at  sunrise  on  April  29th,  next,  you 
be  taken  from  the  gaol  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  hanged  hy  the  neck 
until  you  are  dead  I  deadll  deadltl  And 
inay  God  have  mercy  on  your  Boal." 

I're  dasccd  th«  stately  nilira»t 

To  #  BOft  and  allrery  »tr»lB, 
With  feet  as  lU-ht  an  feather's  flttfM, 

Or  gentle  April  ralni 
I've  danced  the  riotous  rtfaflBca 

With  the  nialdena  of  tM  nwla. 
With  joyous  sway  to  the  Ultliic  biy 

Of  the  gay  guitar  of  Spalni 
I  re  danced  with  tho  golden  dafodylla 

In  a  moonlit  I^MglUh  lane. 
*  •         •         •         •  • 

Now  I'll  go  forth  with  a  Myttumna  grace. 
When  the  night  moets  the  mom  at  the  trystlag 

place.  ^ 
Where  the  noose  shall  sttU  my  breath: 
For  they're  leading  mi  to  the  gallows-tree- 
Tn  dance  at  the  dain  with  death. 

Old  ^caliger. 

Vk'e  quoted  a  remark  about  hares  not 
/,  lon«  aKO  from  old  man  Scali&er— not 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  but  Joseph  Jus- 
tus Scaliger.  whose  conversations  are 
recorded  in  "Scaligeriana."  Our  edition 
is  the  on&  printed  at  Cdlogne  in  iilW. 
There  is  a  ?rontispiece  showing  the  old 
gentleman  seated  in  a  chair  in  his  gnr- 
den.  lie  has  a  venerable  beard,  a  huge 
hat,  and  his  left  arm  is  in  a  slinp.  Five 
men  standing,  and  one  sitting,  all  be- 
wigged,  are  listening  to  hiin  as  he  lays 
down  the  law.  In  these  recorded  con- 
versations Scaliger  has  ,  something  to 
say  about  food  and  dietj 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  un- 
wise lor.  a  man  to  eat  fish  and  drink 
milk  at  the  .«anie  rtieal.  but  many  do  't 
with   impunity.     We   knew  a   man  in 
i  .\lbany.,  N.  'N'-.  where  good  eating  and 
I  brave   drinking   used    to   be   the  rule, 
i  whoso  Sunday   night  su»per  consisted 


ever  been  known  to  make  a  boot  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  sew  or  rivet  on  .i 
new  pair  of  soles  or  patch  up  an  old 
pair  of  boots?  And  yet  women  do  much 
liarder  work  than  bootmaking."  > 

The  answer  is  "Yes."  We  find  in  the 
Journeil  of  the -Hon.  Jtr.s,  Charles  Cal- 
vert, on  May  4,  180S  :  "I  begin  a  new 
science  today — slioernaklng.  It  is  all  the 
fu.shion.  I  had  a  master  with  me  fi  r 
two  hours,  and  I  think  I  shall  b,e  able  i  > 
!  make  verj"  nice  shoes.  It  amuses  :in.l 
nccuple.s  me,  which  at  present  is  useful 
to*  me."  The  next  day  In  this  entry: 
"I  have  just  finished  a  shoe  by  myself." 

Moon-Blindness. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Tf  any  of  your  readers  are  especially! 
Interested    In    the    cuj-ious    subject  of' 
j  Moon-blindness,    and    liavo    never  rcH.l 
I  the  late  .Morgan  Robertson's  story  "The 
i  Trade  Wind,"  let  them  do  so  without 
■delay.  "I'm  blind  too,''  groaned  Captain 
I  S-.varth'.    "Angel,    it's   the   moon.  We're 
moonstruck,  moonblind.  And  we're  adrift 
'  In  a  squall."    The  tale  is  to  be  fouri.l 
I  In  tho  volume  erltitled  "Where  Anig^l.i 
Fear  to  Tread."  etc.   When  ordering,  it  in 
I  Just  as  well  to  get  Robertson's  complete 
,  writings,  in  eight  volumes,  with  a  ninth  ■ 
i  volume,  "Morgan  Robertson,  the  Man." 
The  boolts  are  inexpensive  (as  well^aa 
iii'U-itorious),  and   their  sale,  I  under- 
stand,   is    distinctly    beneficial    to  Mr.i. 
Robertson,  whose  husband  was  like  soma 
other   tnen    of   genius,    not  especially 
"fore-lianded." 

J.  BUCH.-VNA.V  TUTTUB,  M.  IX 
Squab  Crossing,  Vt. 


MISS  GEEHJKDT  AND 

GODOWSKY  ARE  HEARl 


Noted  Soprano  and  Pianist  Pleasi 
Aadience  in  Concert  Held  ii 
Syphmony  Hall. 

.Miss  Elena  Gerhaidt,  soprano,  anri 
Leopold  Godowsky.  pianist,  up^ve  a  con4 
cert  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after-j 
noon.  ■  AValter  Golde  was  the  accompan- 
ist. The  program  was  a  follows:  Schu- 
mann, Schoene  Fremde,  "Du  bist  w.iy 
cine  Blume,"  Des  Knaben  Berglied,  "Icli 
Grolle  Nicht";  Handel,  "O  Sleep  Why 
iJost  Thou  Leave  Me";  Carey,  Pastor- 

;alc;  Fisher,  Deep  River;  Ganz,  What  i.s 

*Love;   Weingartner,  Lied  der  Geevaze; 

'Wolff.  All  Dinge  haben  sprache,  Maerch- 
en;  Rubinstein,  Neue  liebe;  Bralim.-i. 
Rhapsody,  .G  minor;  Beethoven.  Rondo, 
G  major;  Chopin.  Impromptu,  F  sharp. 
Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor;  Ravel,  Jeii.\ 
d'Kau:  Henselt,  Berceuse,  Moszkowski 
En  les  Tomne;  Godowsky,  Symphonie 
metamorphoses  of  themes  from  tli-' 
"nedermaus." 

Miss  Gerhardt  sang  f^ur  songs  in  Eni;- 
lish.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  she 
■would  sing  Handel's  "O  Sleep  Why  Do.'^t 

fThou  Leave  Me"  with  tine  intelligence 
admirable  control  of  breatli,,^  finished 
phrasing.  Hcr  diction  in  Kngli.-'h  as  in 
German  charmed  iy  lis  purity.  Tin 
gayely  of  Carey's  Pastorale  is  forced 
This  song,  which  demands  a  certain  per- 


hiefly  of  lobster,  milk  and  beer.     lie  Ifunctory     brilliance     iii  performam 


j  was  a  sturdy  jierson  and  a  vol'iiiteer 
j  fireman.  Btit  Sc.illger  has  something 
still  more  extraordinarj-  to  say  about 
pernicious  milk,  \^  c  translate  from  the 
'queer  French  with  <|uecr  punctuation: 
i  "Milk  mixed  with  winc'tnakes  lepers. 
'  Pnople  in  this  recion  use  milk  in  knend- 

1-  ..  ,  ,  ,.i    T      -  ■ .  -.  it  M-.t:. 


seemed  ill  suited  to  the  opulent  qualiu 
of  MLss  Gerharilt's  voice  and  oddly  incon 
gruous  with  hcr  superb  endowment  a  - 
an  interpreter.    It  wouUi  be  a  pleasui- 
to  hear  her  sing  Burleigh's  beatuiful  ai 
rangement    of    "Deep    River"    far  les 
elabor.ate  and    more   skilful   than  tlia: 
used  hy  the  singpi  vc'slcidav.    In  Ganz 


I  1'  'I  luiiil,'.    ..'I    iiie.,  display  of  coiivcn- 
nal  sentlnicnf. 

As  upon  other  occasions  Miss  Gerhardi 
wa.s  most  effeitive  In  songs  of  a  dr.-iin 
allc  or  deeply  emotional  natni'e  when 
the  natural  wmintii  and  beauty  of,hc 
volco,  the  intensity  of  her  imagination, 
and  her  nrti.sli.    .sincerity  delighted. 

^Ir.  Oodow.sl  .  highly  developed  trcli 
nic  e.xelted  .idinir.-il  ion,  .He  displayed 
r.ir,.  cunning  in  Itcj  hoard  pyrole<'hiii(  s 
III  sense  of  in  oixntion  is  unerring.  His 
ci  l  ily  and  speed  tiieased  ihe  audieiio 
1  11  he  is  an  uneiiiolionnr  pianist  Hn<l. 
,\e.  tordMy.  he  av.is  often  coldlj  brilliani 

Uoth  singe;-  and  t'ianlst  werp  rec-fllrd 
•■  an  audience  of  fair  size:  both  added 
f"  I  lie  prngra  ip. 

■Next  Sundav  :i  ft .  rriniM  ,  ■ita  .-nl,)  I\,-|.i,^,- 
platiisl,  and 

PrailO,    will  ;.; 

^'  By  PHILIP  HAL£. 

Park  Square  Theatre:  First- perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Fair  and  Warmer.  ' 
a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Avery  Hgipwood 
Ptoduced ,  by  Selwyn  &  ("o.  at  the 
Eltlnge  Theatre,  New  York,  Xov.  T.  191.'. 

Blllv  Burtleti  .lohn   Arltn  - 

Laur.-i   Biirtlptt'.  Kthel    Wll,s<  ; 

.lark   Wheeler.  Kubwt  ol-. 

FInnclie   Wheeler  Madfre  Kenneii 

Phillip   Evans  ...Arthur   Staiifer  , 

Tessie  Juni?    Sc.\'iiio'  - 

^larilgan  John    Men  < 

pete  Mculy  Harry  i.orrali 

Of  this  company  only  Miss  Kenneiiv 
and  Mr.  Lorraine  were  members  of  tin 
original  cast. 

This  farce  might  be  recommended  as 
a  guide  book  for  young  husbands.  Per- 
haps some  might  regard  It  as  a  c-onvinc- 
Ing  prohibition  tract.  Even  the  most 
«tralt-laced.  If  such  a  one  w-ere  in  lb - 
audience  last  niqht,  must  confess  Ih  ' 
the  play  after  the  first  'M  minutes  i 
extremely  diverting. 

Billy  Bartlett  is  too  good  to  his  wif. 
*lp  does  not  smoke,  drink,  play  cards 
lie  never  wanders  from,  his  own  fii' 
Bide.    Working  all  da/  at  the  bank,  li- 
loves  his  home  and  his  nevvspai)er.  II: 
Idea  of  happiness  is  to  go  to  sleep  .-u 
an  early  hour,   'i'hus,  he  bores  his  wif-  . 
Laura,    with   whom    a   former   suiKn  , 
F.vans.  is  still  in  love.    If  Billy  woubi 
'    only  do  something  livel.\-.  or  even  vi- 
cious, his  wife  would  have  a  higher  re- 
Bard  for  him.    Xow  Billy  has  a  m;i  i - 
tied  friend.  Wheeler.    When  Billy  cun 
f  tries  to  him  sorrowfully  that  his  adoi  .  -i 
Laura  talks  of  leaving  him,  Whec..  i 
tells   him  It  is   his   own   fault:  he 
-B-avs  Johnny-on-ihe-Spot:  he  should  i 
out  nights,   leave  his  -wife  alone,  a 
wondering  where   he   is.     The  expo- 
tion  is  long  drawn  out  and   the  di:< 
logue  as  a  rule  is  cheaply  cynical. 

But  the  fun  begins  when  Laura  go  s 
to  the  opera  with  Kvana.  Wheeler  leav< 
for  an  alleged  meeting  of  the  Myslii; 
Shrine  and  Billv  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  ai.- 
left     alone     in     Rarlletfs  apartment. 
Billy,  a  blundering  fellow,  has  repeateo 
to  'Mrs.     Wheeler    a    ilBinarolc  tlitit 
Wheeler  had  told  him— how  Billy  shouM 
follow  his  example  and  give  himsclt 
ever  to-'"*ine.  woman  and  song.  Tin 
two  determine  to  make  a  night  of  it 
"  They  mix  preposterous  cocktails,  diin  > 
cliampagne  and  eat  a  little  supper.  The: 
follows  a  drunken  scene,  in  which  tin 
two  comedians  are  ajnnsing.   M1.9S  Kei. 
nedy  manages  her  part  in  a  manner  th.-i' 
reminds  us  of  Alice  Gates  or  Aimee  in 
the  old  days  of  opera  bou/fe.    Mr.  .\  i 
Ihur  is  Indiscribably  funny.     A  scei - 
that  might  be  tiresome  and  revolting  i 
treated  skilfully. 

The  outsiders  return.  Billy  Is  on  t!, 
couch  asleep.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  on  1 
floor  villi  a  bearskin  robe  over  l  i 
which  leads  to  an  obviou.s  joke.  Ti 
result  is  easily  imagined.  Evans  be, 
Laura  to  seek  a  divorce  ;  Laura  is  di 
termlned  to  leave  her  husband  ; 'Wheel' 
can  live  no  longer  with  his  wife. 

The  third  act  is  made  up  of  old  ma', 
rial,  which  is  deftly  used.     Billy  has  :< 
head:  Laura  is  unsympathetic  and  <  t: 
laged  ;   the  pretty   serving  maid  give 
Billy   a.   pick-me-up,   a   prairie  oystc 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  lives  in   the  s;ii: 
apartment  house,  comes  down  to  coni 
with  Billy  a^  to  what  she  should  dn 
There  arc  Palais  Royal  complication 
Mrs.  Wheeler  is  now  hiding  in  the  bait 
room,   now    under    the    Wii.      Billy  ;- 
caught  calling  Teysie  his  morning  i;loi 
There  are  recriminations,  explanation 
and  a  happ.v  ending. 

The  dialogue  Is  much  fresher  than  1 1 
eftuations.  It  is  generally  clever  a 
after  the  lond  winded  first  scene  ste.i 
lly  amusing.  The  play  is  so  deliberate 
farcical  that  it  cannot  offend  even  li 
prurient  prude,  who  no  doubt  was  di 
appointed  at  not  finding  lines  that  «• 
oniggeringly  salacious. 

Mr.  Arthur  showed  uncommon  tfl!- 
in  farce.    He  was  fu«ny  as  the  me 
and   lo\  Ing   husband,    shocked    by  i 
thought  of  pursuing  any  vicious  coui - 
His  facial  expression,  his  tonal  vaii.  t 
In  dialogue,   his  general  bearing  w- 
»ven  more  amusing  than  his  cresii. 
of  intoxication  an<i  diminuendo  of  ' 
morse.      Ite    pla.ved    throughout  v 
singular  and  artistic  self-restraint,  nc 
becoming    nierelx     a     mugger,  ne 
giving  undue  enipliasis  to  hiM  lines.  : 
staining  from  buffoonery  as  he  did  f i  • 
any  nttctn.  -t  i,i  turn  farce  Inio  comt  d 

Miss  K.    ;   ,i  ,  ,  ,is  we  have  s.->id,  plax  e  i 
the  se.-  n       ,.  ,l,.!iglitfnll, .  and  In  1 


4 


»Cl   was    nii'li!    (him    s.ni|4;     pi'  i. 

dainty.   In  the  tlrsc  act,  exprcssiuB  iier  j 
grief  and  hon  or  at  her  husband's  sup^  i 
posed  riotous  conduct,  in  management 
limitations  in  manag-ement  of  fic-e.  Ke«- 
ture  and  dialogue.  Wliile  lier  mannered  I 
m-eeplng  wa.s  irritating:.    Jn  the  .second] 
act   lier  desire   to   show   that  she   loo  | 
could  be  a  sport  and  her  babyish  -nay  of  | 
•etting'  about  it  led  to  the  scene  of  in^  j 
toxication,  in  which  a  woman  of  coarser 
llbre.  would  liave  come  to  grief.  ^, 

The  supporting  company  is  a<lequate,  I 
though  we  should  .  -ve  been  pleased  to  j 
Bce  Miss  Janet  Bettl^ei-.  .the  orisimil 
Laura.  Miss  Seymour  acini  delightfully  : 
the  part  of  the  sophisticaled  '  and  in- j 
BOlent  serving:  maid.  ] 

A  large  audience  roared  in  laughter.  | 


As  tkcWo^ldWags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


I  !■  nrnefl  in  Xap-les  hovr  to  poison  flowers,;  " 

T  .  strangle  nSth  a  lawn  thrust  down  the  tiroat; 

1  i  pierce  the  windpipe  with  a  ncodlo  s  point; 

iJ.  nhllst  one  is  asleep,  to  take  a  quill 

.Villi  blow  a  littio  powder  ia  his  ears; 

lii  .uieii  his  mouth  and  pour  quicksilver  down. 

^  I  have  a  braver  way  than  these. 


Artistic  Poisoning. 

The  schemes  of  poisoning-  Mr.  Lloyd 
CUorge— drivink  a  nail  dipped  with  poi- 
son into  his  boot,  sticking  a  poisoned 
pin  into  his  hat.  shooting  poisoned  ar- 
rows at  him— wore  so  wild  and  fantas- 
iical  that  they  remind  one  of  feUza- 
betlia,n  trag-<;dies  and  tales  of  Italy. 
VA  hat  one  of  us  would  not  laugh  at  read- 
ing of  a  poisoned  boot  in  a  thrilling  de- 
tective story  or  seeing  the  victim  writhe 
in  a  film  play!  There  is  nothing  more 
ingenious  in  John  Webster's  "White 
f"  N  il,"'  in  wliich  Julio  and  Christophero. 
spc'ctd'cles  of  glass  covering  their 
ami  noses,  burn  perfumes  afore 
!  picfiire  of  Brachiano  and  wash  the 
•«o  that  Isal)ella,  his  wife,  kissing 
'  mouth,  may  faint  and  die;  the  trage- i 
i.v  \n  which  Brachiano  himself. dies  hbr- ' 
ribly  because  Lodovlco  sprinkled  his  hel-  : 
met  witli  a  poison. 

More  tlian  one  Christian  in  old  times 
was  poisoned  in  a  cup  of  Christ.to  quote 
.Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and.  received  his 
l>ane  in  a  draught  of  his  salvation.  There 
was  a  story  that  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
was  thus  dispatched,  as  was  the  sister 
f'CIovls  the  First.  Audeflede,  who  mar-  ' 
ied  ThjocToric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
rienr.>-  Vll.  of  Luxen^bourg was  poisoned  j 
)y  taking  the  host  at  the  hand  of  a  monk  ) 
orraptcd  by  the  Florentines.   Is  It  true 
!hat  a  Prince  of  Orange  tried  to  kill 
Louis  XI.  by  nibbing  with  a  poisonous 
mixture  the  corners  of  the  altar  and  the 

•  laces  where  on  his  knees  he  was  wont 
o  kiss  the  ground  during  the  mass? 
I'here  was  an  attempt  to  slay  Leo  XL 

•  y  a  pair  of  poisoned  gloves;  Agathocles 
ly  poisoning  his  tooth-pick.  Livia  of- 
.(■red  deadly  figs  to  Augustus  as  Agrip- 
I'ina  did  to  Claudius.  In  the  time  of  Do- 
nitian  and  that  of  Commodus  a  poi- 
soned needle  was  the  thing.  Did  not 
'he  Duke  d'AJenoon  tempt  a  valet  of 
Henry  III.  to  scratch  the  nape  of  the 
^:ionarch's  neck  with  a  needle  thus  pre- 
;>ared?  There  is  a  story  that  Calphur- 
iiius  Bestia  slew  hi?  wives  by  touching 
ihem  after  he  had  infected  his  fingers 
with  aconite.  Henry,  King  of  Castile, 
died  from  his  boots  poisoned  by  a  Moor. 
.Joseph  of  Granada  was  iJoisoned  by  a 
sumptuous  garment  sent  to  him  from 
Fez.  Joseph's  son  was  killed  by  a  poi- 
soned shirt,  as  was  King  Ladislaus 
(hrough  the  revenge  of  a  learned  physi- 
cian, whose  daughter  had  been  abu.sed 
hy  the  King.  Louis  XL  gave  a  poisoned 
l)t;;)ch  to  the  dame  de  Montsorreau  to 
rid  him.self'of  the  Duke  de  Guyenn.  ' 
Courtiers  of  Alfonso,  King  of  Napl- 
w;iined  him  against  a  fine  copy  of  Li\ 
sent  to  him  by  COsmo  de  Medicis— wei 

krtew  as- children  the  poisoned  boolt 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights."  it  was  a  com  - 1 
nion  report  at  tlie  time  that  the  mother! 

Henry  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  a' 
'■'if  of  gloves  fashioned  and  perfumed  I 
>  one  Rene  of  Jlilan;  tliat  Francis  II.  I 
'icd  from  a  poisoned  ear-spoon;  tliat' 
liarle.?  Cardinal  of '  Lorraine  %vas  pol-; 
voncd  by  tife  fumes  of  a  torch  borne  be-  ■ 
Tore  him  at  nigVit  as  a  mark  of  respect,  j 
but  KOine  say  by  a  purse,  while  Aubigne  | 
■speaks  of  poisone<l  ducats.    Camden  re-! 
rords  the  case  of  an  Englishman  exe- 
'uted   f*  having  put  poison  on  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle  used  by  Queen 
I'^lteabelh.  ■ 

The  poison  of  Parysatis  Is  familiar  to 
all  reader.^  of  Plutarch-anointing  a 
knife  on  the  one  side,  and  therewith 
'llvldinsr  a  h!rd,  .«o  that,  her  appeUte 
■■-^tatlra   waa  pol- 


HI  u  ;  but  tiiis  storj  i.'^  regardetl  a.s  fa' 
iiioiis  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque. 

.\iHt  there  were  poisoned  fans,  pol- 
.  cned  bouquets.  There  is  the  plfty, 
'.Vdrienne  Lecouvreur,"  against  which 
Louis  Veuillot  wrote  bitterly,  describ- 
in  ;  it  as  a  ponderous  and  hideou^  melo-  , 
1  r.ima.  "This  noble  girl  (.\driehne)  is 
poisoned  by  a  jealous,  liigh  and  miglity  : 
'■xiy.  a  duchess,  adorned  with  all  the  ' 


;c-.«.  including  that  of  being  a  lawful, 


w  ife,    ©ur  ,best  society  still  goes  from  ^S; 
time  to  time  to  applaud  this  piece  at 
liie  Theatre  Franc.ijis." 

Was  not  a,  beauUful  Indian  woman, 
who  has  been  fed  on  wolf's  bane  and 
other  'poisons,  sent  to  tempt  Alexander 
I  he  Great?  There  w.-is  M;icamut.  who 
lie  poison  from  Ins  -  rmJlp.  If  a  Hy 
hahted  on  his  hai,.'  .!  instantly  died. 
When  this  Sultan  wonltl  i.ut  any  noble- 
man to  deatli  lie  haa  him  stripped  and 
he  spat  upon  him.  Tlie  widow  in  "Hudi- 
bras"  knew  aljout  him: 


rail  lie:'  sijiig.s,  Hiey  wulo  none  the 

les.s  delightful.  On  the  contempora- 
neou.s  ilonoluhi-ukLilele  theme,  they 
were  of  the  soft,  crooning,  plaintive  love 
inelodie.s.  It  i.s  in  songs  of  this  type 
tliat  the  singer's  peculiarly  expressive 
voice  excels.  Miss  Seeley  was  none  tlie 
less  interestinjf  in  lier  dancing'  num- 
bers. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Grace  De 
-Mar  in  "The  PJternal  Feminine,"  a 
clever  monologue;  Kd  Gallagher  and 
Andy  L<  wis  in  a  comedy  sketch,  "My 
Fi-iend,  the  Judge";  .lohnny  Dyer  and 
Frank  Fay,  in  songs  and  chatter:  Fi-ank 
Hale  and  Signa  Patterson.  assiste<i  b>- 
a  sextet  of  musicians,  in  dances  of  the 
day;  Donald  R.  Roberts  in  a  singing: 
act,  Roy  and  Arthur  in  "Fun  in  a  Din- 
ing Car,"  and  the  fourth  episode  of 
'Patria,"  the  sensational  photo-pIa\. 
featuring  IMr.».  Vernon  Castle. 


The  Prince  of  Camba.v's  daily  food 

Is  asp.,  and  basilisk,  and  toad. 

Which  makes  him  b.ive  so  strong  a  hieatli, 

F.ach  night,  be  stinks  a  quern  to  death. 

We  rerret  to  say  that  this  story  is 
doubted  by  certain  deep  thinkers.  "To 
the  stork  that  eateth  snakes,  and  the 
stare  that  feedeth  upon  hemlock,  these, 
though  no  commendable  ailments,  are 
not  destructive  poisons." 

Nor  is  it  wholly  cei^ain,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  that  thfr  saliva 
of  men  and  women,  especially,  if  they 
have  been  fasting, ,  kills  snakes,  toads 
and  centipedes. 

As  for  the  gas  employed  in  warfare 
by  "the  efficient,"  let  us  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Francois  de  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer 
in  the  17th  century,  whicli  did  not  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  our  present  civiliz- 
ation :  ,"Is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing, 
tliat  outside  of  the  open  force  that  man 
daily  employs  for  the  de.struction  of  his 
kind,  homo  homini  lupus,  he  has.  still 
invented  so  many  detestable  means  for 
so  abominable  fi  purpose'.'" 


The  Destruction  of  Shrines. 


As 


the  World  Wags:  ' 
M.Ty  it  not  be  held  to  'be  a  crime  two  \ 
or  three  generations  later  that  such  a 
memorial  as  the  old  Agassiz  house  at 
the  corner  of  Quincy  street  and  Broad- 
Wi)  y.  Cambridge,  should  have  been  de- 
slroyed?  Of  course,  if  restoration  is 
impossible  the  cruel  work  of  the  fire 
must  be  accepted.  There  in  the  early 
days,  when  Prof.  .Agassiz  exhausted  his 
fimds.  and  his  friends'  funds  for  his 
3;reat  expeditions  of  collection  and  the 
noods  of  alcohol  required  for  them,  his 
noble  consort  took  up  the  burden  and 
opened  a  girls'  school  where  Prof.  Agasslz 
lectured  and  Alexander  .A.gassiz  taught. 
That  was  before  the  discovery  made 
by  the  young  ..\gassiz  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Quincy  Shaw,  whose  creditors 
had  refused  to  take  the  stock  of  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Company  at  ^  nom-  I 
mal  price,  fearing  the  '^assessments," 
wlilch  were  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a 
copper  stock.  There  must  be  many  old 
ladies  still  flying  to  whom  that  corner 
Is  a  sacred  shrine.,  THE  OLD  UN. 
Boston. 


MISS  BOYER  MAKES  FIRST 
APPEARANCE  HERE  AS  STAR 

Pleases  Castle  Square  Audience  in 
Title  Role  in  "Jerry." 

_  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE. 
"Jevvy."  Comedy  in  four  acts  bv 
Catherine  Chlsholm  Cushing.   The  cast: 

Montague  Wade  Rkhai-.l  I.  Scott 

Petei'  Flags  ,  Jimnile  Brown 

^"esK  Henry  Testa 

Doctor  Kirk .../.....   John  Cohee 

V^^'^L  •  Bert  Hull 

.fo.-in  Doubleday  Cecilia  Griffiths 

Harr.ett  Townsend  Uilla  Earle 

 Nancy  Boyer 

This  is  Miss  Beyer's  first  appearance 
in  Boston  as  a  star.  Jerry  goes  to 
Philadelphia  to  visit  lo  her  her  aunt, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  her  many 
caprices  i.«  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
aunt's  own  former  s\^eethcarL  ,  To  dis- 
close details  of- the  plot  is  unnecessarv.  ^ 
The  stoiy  comes  best  as  a  surprise  to- 
the  audience. 

Miss   Nanc>-    Boyer   as    Jerry   is  as 
charming  as  the  play.    Audiences  fall  ' 
in  love  with  her  when  she  appeals  in; 
her  ridin.g  suit,  and  by  the  lime  she  gets 
to  tlie  dainty  pink  pajamas  the  only : 
thing  that  mystifies  every  one- is  how- 
Montague  Wade  can  resist  hev  through-, 
out  three  acts.    But,  after  all.  it  is  just  ; 
i  as  well   that  he  does,   because  if  he 
I  didn't   there   would   be   no   Jerry  and 
!  Iheati  egoers  would  be  deprived  of  see-  . 
j  ing   the   delightful    pei-formance   given  '. 
j  b.v  Miss  Boyei-  and  her  clever  company.  ' 

Next  week  "Mutt  and  Jeff's  Wedding" 
will  come  back  for  a  return  ongage- 
nienl. 


War  Note. 

.\  man,  who  appealed  at  the  Eghaui 
liibunal  said  that,  although  passed  for 
service,  he  ha<j  a  short  leg. 

"That  will  n'vt  matter."  said  the  mili- 
tary repifesentative,  "as  tlie  ground  la 
uneven." — Pall  Mall  Gaiette.  | 

FAY  TEMPLETON  IS 

HEADLINER  AT  KEITH'S 

Syncopated  Act  of  Blossom 
Seeley  Stands  Out  in  Relief  on 
Excellent  Bill. 

Vay  Templeton      the  headliuer  at  B. 
l*".    Jveith's   Theatre   this   week.  J^asl 
ev  ening  she  was  given  a  hearty  greet- 
ing as  an  old  friend.    This  is  the  first 
appearance  of  the  comedienne  after  a 
retiremejit  of  a  number  of  years.  i\Ian>- 
will  recall  her  as  the  bright  particular 
satellito   in   a    constellation   of  come- 
fli.ins  of  no  mean  ability  that  made  up  I 
Weber  and  Fields  organization  of  ' 
ears  ago.    Many  were  surprised  at 
,  III  phxslcal  change  of  the  once  spright- 
ly   comedienne,    and    no    doubt  many 
I  voiced  the  expression  of  the  gentleman 
Hcroiis  the  aisle:    '  Can  Ihis  be  the  Fay 
I  Templeton  of  a  few  years  ago'/"  But 
the  co.medienne  has  lost  none  of  the 
cliarm  of  fier  voice,  just  as  sympatJietlc 
and  expressive  as  of  yore,  just  as  cap- 
able of  coloring  this  or  tliat  phrase  and, 
iM-.Nond  all,  po  convincing  in  the  con- 
veyance of  the  intent  of  the  text.  The 
aclie.vs  sang  a  number  of  songs,  none 
more  enjoyable  than  ".So  Long.  Mary," 
whicli  she  rendered  witii  all  her  old- 
timo  fervor. 

'J'he  act  that  stands  out  in  relief  on 
this  week's  bill  by  ils  uniform  excellence 
is  tlie  sketch  of  Blossom  Seeley 
".Seeley's  Syncopated  .Studio."  Mis.s 
Seeley  is  assisted  by  Bill  Bailev  and 
Lynn  Cowan.  Miss  Seeley  does  not  find 
it  ni.'cessary  to  shout  her  lines;  in  fact, 
her  act  is  oonspicuou.s  for  its  charm,  it.s 
delicacy;  having  two  irrepressible  a.s- 
sistant*,  she  leaves  llie  noise  to  them- 
thus  the  effectiveness  of  her  act  is 
hel.ghtened.    There  w;i.s  a  sani^^g^s  to 


BOSTON  MUSICAL  UNION  i 
HOLDS  FIRST  CONCERT! 

Tlie  Boston  Musical  Union,  "wliicii  in-  | 
tends  to  do  its  part  in  vitalizing  ami  | 
popularizing-  the  joys  of  choral  siiigini; 
in  Greater  Boston,"  presented  ils  initi  .l 
concert  .  last  night  at  Jordan  ILiil. 
giving-  Coleridge-Taylor's  "Hiawallia's 
Wedding  Feast"  and  Rossini'.^  "Stab.-it 
Mater."  George  Sawyer  Dunham  con- 
ducted. 

Symphony  Orchestra  player.-!!.  Jain 
Hoffman,  principal;  Elmer  Wilson, 
compauisl,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  ,\Kic  n 
.•assistant:  Arthur  Ifackett,  tenor;  Mr. 
Laura  Llftleflftld,   soprano;   Mrs.  I'.i 
S:ipin,    contralto,    and    AA'illard  pi: 
bass,  assisted  the  chorus  of  the  socic 

Tlie  society  was  incorpo/ated  in  De- 
cember, 1915,  w-ith  It  charter  member.s 
and  has  been  steadily  at  work  sine.- 
that  time  organizing  a  chorus  and  r.  - 
hearsing  for  the  present  concert  season. 
The  scope  of  the  society  is  liberal  and 
lims  to  include  all  grades  of  talent, 
from  the  individual  who  has  not  found 
musical  instruction  easily  available  to 
the  student  and  more  advanced  choir 
-iiiger. 


MISS  NEVIN'S  RECITAL 

Mi.ss  l-'rances  Nevin  willi  Miss  Marion 
l.iiia  Tufts,  pianist,  beg;in  a  series  of 
inlerpretative"  recitals  at  the  Tuileries 
ye.sterday  morning.  This  year  Miss 
Xevin  has  seen  fit  to  enlighten  the  un- 
initiated concerning  Wagner's  "Nibelun- 
gen  Ring.V  and  yesterday  her  subject 
was:  'The  Rheingold."  "The  Walk- 
\iere."    "Siegfried"    and    "The  Goetter- 

iclaenimerung"  will  be  discussed  on  suc- 
cessive Monday  mornings.  Miss  Nevin's 
metliods  of  procedure  are  now  thrice 
familiar.     She   is   fortunate   in  having 

,  the  assistance  of  an  accomplished  pian^ 
isl. 

'  WILBUR  THEATRE^Ffrsr"^- 
.forinauc-e  in  Boslon  of  "The  Blue 
iParadise,"  a  musical  play  in  a  pro- 
llogue  ami  two  acts  by  Edgar  Smith, 
based  on  a  Viennese  operetta.  Music 
by  Edmund  Eysler. 


Mizzi  

I'-ranz  

.f  oaef  .Sti  aiiek.v  , 

H.cns  Walther  -. 

.lusUiM  Hampei  

Uudolpb  Stoeger.  . .  . , 

Hazel  Jcnes  

fiaby  .  .  .  .-  

Jiiidolph  Oberdorher. 
Mrs.  uladyB  Wynne  . 
\eva  


.Vivlenue  Segal 
.  .Otto  Schrader 
.  .Walter  Ann  in 
. .  .Harold  Crane 
. .  .'I'edd.v  Webb 

 Cecil  Lean 

...Cleo  Ma.v(1e!d 
.Vivlenne  Hegal 
. .  .Ted  Lorraine 

 Hazel  Cox 

""i  Frances  Pritcliard 

This   play   is   the   product   of  many 
aulhor  s.     The   Austrian   book   was   hy  , 
I^eo  Stein  and  Bfla  Jenbasch.    Besides  ' 
-Mr.  Eysler  s  music  there  are  addttionaP* 
numbers   by   Sigmund   Romberg.     The  1 
lyrics  arc  by  Herbert  Reynolds.    Cecil  ,' 
Lean  himself  haa  contributed  a  breezy 
American  nielod>-,  sung  by  him  In  the 
aecond  act.    The  piece  wds  unusuallv 
^'W^l:•■■ 


successful  Jn  New  York  aitd  this  sui 
cess  is  not  wholly  •  comprehensible. 

Itudolph  Stoeger,  a  .'tudent.  given  to 
joN  cnm  nights,  is  Sent  to  America  by  a 
,  stem  fatlier,  who,  however,  remains  in- 
I  \isible  during  the  play  His  forced  and 
'  nasU  departure  shatters  his  budding 
liomance  with  Mizzi.  the  pretty  flowei' 
j  girl  of  the  Blue  I'aradise  Inn.    He  re« 

tuni.s  to  Vienna  '.M  years  later  to  find  hi 
I  f  ormer    sweetheart    married    and  he 
1      1  cluiigliter  beloved  by  his  nephew.  He 
i      !  himself  has  consolation  thrust  upon  him 
t      ;  by  the  handsome  widow  of  his  American 
i  partner.    On  this  slender  theme  many 
;      j  incidents  are  strung.    Rudolph's  friend, 
;      ;  JusUis  Hampei.  rich  and  disillusioned, 
'      lairs    his    matrimonial    difficulties.  A 
blazon  telephone  operator  from  a  Chi- 
cago apartment  house  Is  '  mysteriously 
Introduced  as  an  inmate  of  Ihe  Ring 
Hotel  in  Vienna.     Her     frarduiess  of 
speech  enlivens  matters.  Again  there  ia 
much  sparring  for  time  during  which 
Uiidolph    and    his    former  comrades, 
osef,  Hans  and  Justus,  exchange  i)er- 
onal  remarks  and  indulge  in  reminls- 
ences.'i  The  action  is  guiclcened  by  a 
/       jparty  given  at  the  Blue   Paradi.se  in 
lonor  of  Rudolph's  return.    Mr.  Rom- 
erg's  music  is  often  pretty.  Diluted 
Straus.>iian moods  and  rhythms  are  sug- 
ested.    The  song,  ".Viif  Wiedersehen," 
in  (he  prologue  Is  attractive. 

As  a  whole  the  cast  is  not  remarkable. 
Ml-'.  Lean  is  a  good  natured  comedian 
with  a  plea.sing  personality  and  an 
agreeable  Will.  Last  evening  he  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  and  al- 
though he  bravely  played  his  part  he 
was  at  times  barely  audible.  Mi.ss  Segal, 
a  charming  and  girlish  apparition  with 
starr.v  eyes,  played  ilizzi  and  Gaby 
with  true  ingenuousness.  SIw!  sang  ef- 
fectively and  was  graceful  as  a  dancer. 
IMiss  JlayfleUl  played  tlie  telephone  oper- 
ator with  amazing  aplomo  and  a  brass 
voice.  She  made  her  points  with  evident 
re!i.sh  and  was  constantly  amusing.  Miss 
Cox  as  Mrs.  Wynne  was  chiefly  required' 
to  display  a  maftirful  disposition.  Mr. 
Webb  made  the  most  of  a  conventional 

i part  as  Justus  Hampei.  the  down-trodden 
liusband.  ]VIiss  Pritchard,  whose  dancing 
is  pleasantl.y  remembered,  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  an  audience  of  fair  size. 

{  PLYMOUTH  THE^TRE-Fh-'sT^'ro- 
duction  in  Boston  of  "The  Brat."  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  in'  Maude  Fulton, 
wlio  plays  the  part  that  gives  the  piece 
its  nante.  Cast: 

Mrs.  Pen  Forrester  Isabe;  O'Madi^an 

-Angela  Smythe  Charlotte  tves 

^aiie    DePew  Gertrude  Maitland 

I         Bishop  Ware  '.Frank  Klngdon 

I         Macmillan  Forreeter  Lewis  S.  Stone 

Str-ven    Forrester  Kdinond  Lowe 

Tlie  Brat  Maude  Fulton 

-M:irgot  Gertrude  Workman 

■"""'^n  John  Findla.-. 

A  lai-ge  audience  was  intensely  inlei. 
j        esled  and  amused  by  Ihi.s  latest  Morosc  r. 
liioduction  to  be  seen  in  Boston.  Us 
'Huisement    was    shown    'by  frequvnt 
ighter  and  its  approval  was  given  in 
'-■pious  applause.    This  was  contindecl 
j  iong  enough  after  the  second  act  tn 
''ling  out  Miss  Fulton,  who,  still  in  tin- 
;  lalnt  character  of  the  Brat,  sparkled: 
f'm  glad  you  like  it,"  and  danced  "of: 

I.-iage." 
And  they  did  like  It.  for  the  piece  i~ 
chock  full  of  qualities,  many  good,  matn 
bad.  from  which  inany  tastes  can  find 
wliat  pleases  them. 

It  tells  a  marvellous  story  of  a  "be.^i 
seller"  novelist.  Macmillan  Forrester, 
w-ho,  Iiavlng  run  out  of  "tvpes,"  goe- 
to  a  New  York  police  court,  finds  th. 
Brat  about  to  be  sentenced  for  \ .-. 
■rrancy.  takes  her  to  his  palatial  honn 
-  nd  Instuls  her  a's  a  "model."  She  L 
most  astonishingly  ignorant,  fliough  sli. 
had  been  in  the  Hippodrome  chorus  and 
made  a  hit  as  a  dancer,  and  yet  ."^Iie  is 
also  a  keen  phiiosqpher  and  observer  of 
human  life,  w-ho.se  sharp  comments  on 
the  society  she  meets  In  the  Forrester 
Iiome  are  expressed  In  Delancey  street 
.slang. 

Naturall.v,  after  helping  the  autlioi 
write  his  vei-y  "best  seller  "  and  :iavine 
plenty  to  eat,  she  thinks  he  loves  her 
.-nd  she  tliinks  she  loves  him.  She  find- 
she  doesn't  when  Steve,  (he  author  - 
ne'er-do-well  brother,  kisses  her,  and 
there  is  the  dickens  to  pay. 

Angela  and  Jane  also  love  the  author, 
arid  there  Is  a  terrible  mix-up  over  thai. 
The  inconsistencies  and  lmpoEsibilitie> 
of  the  piece  are  hidden  to  a.  large  de- 
gree by  the  skill  of  the  actors.  A  more 
efficient  and  likable  band  of  interpreters 
larcly  ever  aided  a  playwright  in  the 
exposition  of  his  work. 

Miss  Fulton  is  bright,  piquant,  charm- 
ing, as  the  Brat,  and  makes  one  alnio.'=i 
forget  that  such  a  character  could  not 
possibly  exist,  even  in  Manhattan. 

Edmond  Lowe  Is  true  and  strong  as 
Steve  and  has  the  most  nearh-  human 
character  in  the  play  to  help  him. 

GertTude  Maitland  is  elegantly  cattish 
as  Jane,   and   she  and   Charlotte  Ives; 
smoke  cigarettes  a.s-  if  lo  th©  "manner 
horn.''    There  is  also  much  dirinking  in 
the  piece.     Steve  does  not  ha\e  to  in- 
(lerit  his  taste  for  liquor  from  his  fatlier, 
and   the  Brat  is  ^lerfectly  justified   iii  ' 
asking  when  the  unctuously  hypoeritioal  ■ 
Bishop  advises  her*  to  copy  A.ns■<•l■^  and  I 
Jane : 

"Hy    drinking-   and    smoking  ciga- 
rettes?" I 
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JEWETT  PLAYERS  BRING 

AUDIENCE  TO  ITS  FEET 

Are  Applauded  Fully  10  Minutes 
at  Close  of  Presentation  of 
"Milestones." 

[•  I  •  ■    '  S'layeis  In  "Mileslones." 

nnelt     and  ICdwarili 


 I  aiiHTtMi  .\l;inli.  .1  . 

  Freil  W.  rpi  iiKiin 

 Leonard  t"r»;;k'' 

AiT  11.— 18S3. 

SiWej  f  Ailjii  Barton 

u  Rlirad   IvPonanl  rrnsk>> 

;  "rd  llonkhiimt  (formprl.T  Sfd  pjiul  

t:milr  Bbeid  (djufrhter  ot  Ju^jn  ami  Kmily  > 

,    Gw1;h1ts  .Morris- 

Gtrtrudr  Bcatri.-.-  Millpr 

Artbnr  Pre^p  Lionel  (ll'  iilsti  i 

BamUPl  8ll>l».v  I-Ted  vr.  Pc-rmain 

Kms  Blbli-y  (hlf  « if») .  .Jessamine  NiHcombi' 
ACT  111.-191!. 

ImH  Monkliurjt  Leon  Gordon 

mdr  Monkhurst  1K111II.VI  (his  motlicr) . . . 

ISwladys  Morris 

Sirs.  Samupl  Siblo.r  (Xancy>  

Jpp.'iamiue*  Newcombc 
Th*    Hnamirabl*    .Muriel    I'ym    1  Kiiiilys 

diinehr»ri   L)<irie  KaiiTrr 

r  '   Fred  W.  Pr-rinHlij 

SI-)  Adah  CTrtou 

 l>eonar(l  Craske 

.       1  Beatrice  Miller 

.ar  l'ic«!»>'  Liouel  Olenislcr 

■  Is  i^eldoni  that  a  Bo.ston  audience 
so  pleased  with  a  piodiiction  that 

•  >'  stand  VP  at  the  end  and  applaud 

■  players  for  a  full  10  minutes,  but 
lliat  was  what  was  done  la.st  niglit 
when  Mr.  JewVtl's  company  concluded 
"Milestones."  The  player.s  responded  to 
nearly  a  dozen  curtain  calls. 

l^asl    night's   perforraance   M-as  first 
class  in  every   respect.    As  Mr.  Ben- 
ttett's  excelle?it  draina   Is  well  known 
•1  Bostonians,  Utile  need  be  .said  about 
It  ft  one  of  the  really  good  dramas 
■■ecent  years. 

11  the  action  takes  place  In  the  same 
•  •  m  at  intervals  of  23  years.     Kach  ^ 
■    w  generation  has  much   tp  critici.ee 
ihe  last.    The  progress  of  the  woild 
ng    the    pa.':t    ccntur.v    is  clpariy 
iwn  In  the  dialogue,  as  well  as  in 
fittings  of  tha  i-oom  and  the  cos- 
ies. 

I    the   first   act    there    was   an  oil 
p  oti  the  table,  in  the  second  a  ga.s 
tidelier.    which    gave    way.    in  the 
nicity.    ]n  the  first,  part- 
il  because  one  was  "fool- 
to  think  iron  .ships  would 
.    1:1    lui^   next   the  genius  of  thf 
ler  generation  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
-teel  replai  ing  iron  for  ships  hull.-;. 
wiiiU-  ilie  airplane  came  In  for  its  shaif 
or  T;,.-  dialogue  in  the  third.    The  only 
-,-  '.!'.:it  did  not  change  wns  the  but- 
wtioso  makeup  and  clothes  in  the 
nfl    ■  •    was   exactly  the   same  a.s 
Surely  'there   .sliould  be 
e  in  a  butlcr'.s  figure  and 
-  1  1'5  years  \inle.ss  he  has 
di^iLivtuU  I  lie  fountain  of  youth. 
Tlie  work  of  the  entire  company  was 
eplionall.v    L-'i  '! 


n  tha  them*  ot  (h.j  final  varlatlona.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  one 
of  hor  »tS*  to  be  Intensely  emotional 
or  deeply  contempUittve.  but  Miss  le- 
vers ha4  undoubtedly  a  musical  nature 
an,d  ifi  by  no  means  .■it  present  cold  and 
Indifferent  In  cxpres.-ilon.  She  excelled 
yostenJay  In  passages  that  demanded 
crisp,  clean  execution.  She  .showed  a 
certain  elegance  when  she  was  brilliant. 
Her  performance  of  Chopin's  Nocturne 
was  too  uniformly  subiued;  say  rather 
the  music  had  too  Illt!e  substance,  and 
In  Debussy's  Impre.s.slonlstlo  tone  pic- 
ture there  was  photographic  llteraJness. 
Thus  In  music  of  this  character  her 
\outhfulness  prevented  the  full  expres- 
.=lon  of  what  the  m'tsio  contains.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  a.  pianist  of  hor  years 
should  put  one  of  Reethoven's  later 
.'sonatas  on  a  program. 

Admirably  taught.  Miss  LayerB  has 
very  reason  to  apply  herself  to  CTie  art 
'  !'  interpretatlo\  Experience  before  the 
public  and  the  experiences  of  life  will  In 
llio  cour.se  of  time  bring  out  and  de- 
velop ■v.-hnt  Is  Intent.  She  Is  already 
worth  hrarlne.  She  may  yet  be  reck- 
oned aiiiong  leading  pianists. 


Huyman  Bultekan.  pianist,  assisted 
Henry  Eichhelm,  violinist,  gave  a 
rital  last  night  In  Ktcinert  Hall,  'j 
program  Included  d'liidy's  sonata  i 
violin  and  piano,  and  these  piano  pleco : 
Bach,   I<"lrst  movement   of  the  Italian 
Concerto;  Mozart,  Fanta.sia,  D  minor; 
Brahms,  Rhapsody,  B  minor;  Debussy, 
Prelude,     Toccata;     Palmgren,  May- 
Night;  Ts^halkowsgy,  Doumka  (Scene 
ru.stlque  Russe). 

D'Indy's  sonata  wa.s  first  heard  here 
ahout  10  years  ago  when  It  was  played 


bv  Mr.  Wenaiing  and  Mlsa  LMtra  Haw- 

ufns    It  has  been  performed  here  since 
that'  time,  but  It  Is  not  yet  so  famlUar 
S  It  should  be.    It  Is  a  noble  and  beau- 
tTful  composition.    The  first  movement 
shows  the  influence  of  Cesar  FrancK 
Indeed   at  the  beginning  It  seems  as  If 
Xdy  were  attempting  to  recollect  the 
opening  of  Franck's  violin  sonata,  but  In 
the  other  movements  d'lndy  has  a  ^reat 
deal^  say  for  himself.    He  has  been 
accused  of  an  austerity  not  far  removed 
from  aridity.    His  music  Is  not  sensu-i 
ous  not  even  at  the  end  of  the  Istar 
,  variaUons  when  the  maiden  Is  supposed ; 
at  the  proclamation  of  the  theme  In 
unison  to  reveal  herself  In  the  under 
world  In  all  the  siplendor  of  her  dazzling 
nudity.    It  Is  also  true  that  at  times 
d'lndy  shuns  the  obvious  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  sometimes  loses  sense  | 
of  the  beautiful,  but  not  In  this  sonata. 
In  the  second  movement  the  piquancy  1 
I  is   aristocratic,    while   In    the  middle 

section  there  la  a  hint  at  the  mountalnl 

folk  songs  so  dear  to  him.    The  third 
movement  has  many  measures  of  sus- 
tained ajnd  lofty  song.    The-  finale  In- 1 
stead  of  being  perfunctory,  as  Is  the  1 
case  with  many  last  movements,  con- 1 
tains  a  wealth  of  contrasting  ideas  ex- 
pressed with  dramatic  fervor. 

The  Sonata  was  played  with  musical 
Jntelllgencs  and  In  a  sympathetic  man- 
ner. It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  j 
Eichhelm  again.  He  with  others  has  1 
of  late  been  giving  chamber  concerts  of 
fine  quality  in  Springfield  and  other 
cities  to  appreciative  audiences.  With- 
out fuss,  without  parade,  he  has  done 
much  to  acquaint  lovers  of  muslo  with 
works  of  ihe  modern  French  school. 

Mr.  Buitekan  played  solo  pieces  In  a 
broad    and    commanding   manner,  but 
'1„l^  ^  n  "Ot  without  delicacy,  when  delicacy  was 

^JC/lT    I         t    I   \  "1  required.    Fortunate  In  his  treatment 

-  n    •!   I  r\  1   of  Bach  and  Mozart,  he  gave  an  uncom- 

man   DUltekan,  Pianist,  As-     momy    mtercstinsr     interpretation,  of 

Brahms'  Rh.xpsody. 

iBisted  by  Henry  Eichheim. 


"•ej  are  lii..cuif  ii  to  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sunl- 
it   van  of  this  city. 

The  'One  and  Only  Pecan. 

CTnapIred  by  the  Chln-music  the  Poo 

Rah  2fi-i:i.  Mo.st  PuL^sant  Posser  of  the 

Institutional  Innocent  and  Vice-Deputy 

crand    Flipper   of  the  Time  Honored  1 

r.  ind  of  Aggrieved  Felons,  had  achieved 

ovfr-nlght  fame  by  the  Premature  Pub- i 

llcntlon  of  his  Weighty  Tome-"Tttttle,"  ' 

.1  risque  and  snappy  volume  of  Back  | 

-Stairs  Gossip  In  Rlngdom.)  | 

'  I. 
I  am  the  Boob  with  th«  Bean   of  Bono, 

I'm  the  Orlfrtnal  Nut! 

I  am  the  (link  with  th»  Conk  of  Btona. 

I'm  the  Original  .Viit! 

Iluy  all  look  at  ine  and  rrunt,  "Xobofly 
Home.'' 

Wl.sh  I  had  hl»  ftUbl.  thjn,  too,  Td  «ro«n; 
There's  no   place  for  Brain*  In  a  Solid 
Dome, 

Tep.  he's  the  Ortelnal  Pecan." 

II. 

Ther  hall   mo    "His  Nrt)i  of   the  IToryl 

Dome," 

the  Original  Nut. 
T'oo     Rah,"      "Innoc«nt?^~..."Blf  Chief 
Moa?i," 

"ITimdrert  and  One  Per  Cent.  Mutt!" 
'^^  ^lh  trusty  Pencil,  around  I  rofcm 

I  lot  down  thlnrs  In  my  "Tittle  Tattle 
Toine," 

out   of   place   Here — A    Care   In  my 

Home. 

>,  the  Pecan  Primeval! 
lis  Is  it  real  lumian  document.    It  Is 
sincere;  it  is  drvoid  of  the  vulgar  sham, 
and  fictitious  piety  wWch  Is  the  stock 
In  trade  of  the  "average  reformed  pris- 
oner."   There  is  a  quaint  and^  playful 
humor  running  through  every^ine,  and) 
•  coming  from  one  to  whom  the  future  is! 
one  of  dim  uncertainty  and  almost  hope- 
less anticipation,  it  Is  to  my  mind  a 
grand  piece  of  picturesque  writing. 
JOSEPH  M.\TTHEW  SULLIVAN. 

Boston. 


_  ' ■  "  . .  1 .  1-  i  1 1  'luc  i^  vioe.s 

lo  Kalon"  -Hon  cofrospond  with 
Clceios  "hoii.  •  I  lun  " '.'— Kd. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MAYNARD 

HEARD  IN  A  RECITAL 

Both    Are   Slenderly    Equipped  for 
Concert  Work. 

aMt  and  Mrs.  Ross  H.  Maynard,  tenor 
and   s6prano.   gave   a  song  recital  ut 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening.     Mrs.  Mary 
Shaw  Swain  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program    Inoliiiled    songs    by  Handel, 
.■Schubert,    Spoilt-.    Foole,    Haydii.  Dan- 
,  iels.  Carpenter  and  otljer  composers. 
I     Both  singers  are  slenderly  equipped 
i  for  concert  work.    Mr.  Maynard  has  a 
I  still,   small  voii-e,   which  he  u.srs  with 
;  prevailing  rigidity.    His  flinging  was  in 
;  turn  devout  or  sentimental.    Mrs.  Mny- 
nard's  volte,  a  ver.v  light  soprano. 
more  quality  and  the  singer  has  1 
'>ently  given  thought  to  the  colorinc  .f 
tone.      I'nfortunately,     her  intonation 
was  Insecure  and  her  control  of  breath 
Imperfect,  whllo  her  limitations  as  ajn 
■  Interpreter  equalled  those  of  her  hus- 
band.   Mrs.  .Swain  played  efficient  ao- 
co.)iii  in      .  ■,  I  -      There  \v:i^-  a  .•.■mall  but 


Violinist,  Plays  D'Indy's  Son- 
ata— Miss  Rut^i  Lavers  Gives 
Her  First  Public  Piano  Re-' 
cital  Here. 


Mr,    ■  ■    -In'n  I!- 

\'olume  .  .'  r>i';,;!\ s,  ■  .it  .O  anfi  .Silver.' 
says  that  the  trouble  with  English  slang 
is  that  "it  is  seldom  descj-iptlvc.  seldom 
paints  pictures,  seldom  contains  an 
Iilea,"  As  an  example,  he  tells  of  sitting 
at  luncheon  next  a  ycung  wonian  nar- 
,  I  rating  her  experiences  in  Venice.  "I 
By  PHILIP  rlALE.  I  :  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  that  city 

Miss  Ruth  leavers,  pfanlst,  gave  herl' °'  wonder.  "Topping.'  she  replied,  and 
fl^t- public  recital  in  Boston  yesterdayK  ^'i^"  added,  thoughtfully,  'Topping.' 
lafternoon  in  Steineri  Hall.  Her  program!  1  Now.  I  did  not  expect  her  to  deliver  a 
>a  as  follows:  Beethoven.  .Sonata  op.  'lecture  on  the  charm.?  of  Aenice  end  to 
Ravel,  Jeux  d'Eau;  Debussy,  La 
ree   dans    Grenadel    Chopin,  Etude 


op  Z5,  no.  10.  Nnctume,  op.  27,  Scheizo, 
-  29.  C  sharp  minor;  Liszt,  Au  lac  de , 
Ilenstadt;  Paganlnl -Liszt,  La  Cam- i 
r,"lla. 

Miss  Lavers  attracted  attention  here 
m  December.  19-5,  when  she  played  at 
a  concert  In  aid  of  an  Italian  Trar  relief 
fund. 

She  Is  a  young  pianist  who  has  al- 
ready reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
technical  proflclencj-.    Her  years  have 
been  given  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
-flclency;  It  Is  now  her  task  to 
'  ■et.    She  has  a  cTesr  and  agree. 


give  me  an  analysis  of  her  many  emo- 
tions on  first  seetng  them,  but  I  confes,'  I 
that  I  was  looking  tdr  something  a  little 
more  descriptive  than  the  word  she' se- 
lected. There  Is  no  doubt  that  Venice 
is  topping,  but  then  so  is  the  cooking  at 
the  Focus,  and  so  is  the  new  revue  at 
th«  Futility,  and  so  Is  the  dres."!  yOur 
cousin  wore  at  her  coming-out  dance, 
and*  80  Is  Miss  Hieratlca  Bond's  new 
novel. 

American  slang,  ^lr.  Lucas  says,  ap- 
plies and  Illustrates.   "One  recognizes  Its 
rneaning  In  a  flash  of  light."  It  is  often 
e  substitute  for  it. 
heslscs."    And  he 
'^s  many  illustrations 
e  have  the  pleasure  this  morning  of 


Enroughty — Darby. 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 
Jlr.'  Robert  Coit's  explanation  in  th# 
;  Herald  of  Feb.  2  of  the  Enroughty— 
,  Darby  anomaly  seems  reasonable;  yel" 

I  should  hesitate  tb  agree  with  his  vievp 
I'that  they  a:-e  simply  different  names  for 
j  the  same  person.  If  a  given  collection  of  I 
'letters  is  universall.v  recognized  by 
I  those  informed  in  the  matter  as  repre- 
I  sentlng  a  certain  ( word,  then  it  must 
1  he  considered  th*  correct  spelling  of, 
I  lliat  w-ord,  -withotit  regard  tb  phonetics., 
j  Xlie  form  of  the  story  with  which  I| 
]  am  familiar,  though  only  through  read- 
I  ing  it  years  ago  In  a  newspaper.  Is  that 

a    Virginian    named    Darby  quarreled 
'  with  his  son,  but  not  having  the  heart 
j  to  make  liis  disinheritance  complete,  be-' 
j  queathed  him  his  estate  on  condition' 
I  that  he  change  his  surname.    The  heir  '  ' 
j  conformed   with    his   father's   will   by  I 
[adopting  the  singularly  iigly^  cognomen  I 
i  Enroughty,  whicli,   however,   he  chose! 
I  to   pronounce    "Darby."    (Query:  ■  Was  1  . 
.'this  enterprising  gentleman  acquainted  " 
with  the  French   tongue?  Enroughty, 
,  en    route,    arrive:    he    certainly  "g^l 
.there."    in  .the   vernacular,   both  withh 

respect  to  the  estate  and  the  practical 
retention  of  his  family  name.) 

At.  all  events  (so  far"  I  am  at  one  with, 
iir.    Colt)   the   case   of   Enroughty  is 
wholly  distinct  from  the  many  instances, 
more  common  in  England  than  in  tliei 
TnitGd   States,    In    which   a   name  as; 
j  -spoken  ■  has  been  corrupted  into  some-' 
!  thing  different  from,  yet  still  bearing! 
,  some  resemblance  lo,  the  spelling  and 
'  original  pronunciation.    .  Of  these  the 
stock  examples  are  Chomondelay.  Beau-f 
voir,      and      Majoribanks  ccleverlyi 
parodied  by  Kate  Dcniglas  Wiggin  in 
the  imaginary  name  Majorimallow) ;  but^ 
in   this   country   we    have  Taliaferro,'! 
variously  called  "ToUiver"  and  "Telfer."' | 
I  have  long  wohdered  about  the  connec- j 
tioh    between    this    familiar  southern' 
name  and  Tulliver  in  "The  Mill  on  the 
Flos.s.  "    Th'at  name  Is  hardly  likely  to  i 
ha-ve  been  of  the  novelist's  invention. 
To  hazard  a  theory,  was  it  not  origiji- 
ally  the  same  as  our  Taliaferro,  but, 
coming  down  to  rustic  family  lines,  fur- 
nishes for  that  reason  a  case  of  simul- 
taneous orthographic  and  phonetic  de-  j 

generation— which,  by  fh*  way.  sounds  ] 
like   the    "con.ieclurally   chronological  " 
ordfer    of   Shakespeare's    plays,  which 
used  to  figure  in  the  Haf^'ard  Catalogue? 
Lancaster.  C. 


init. )  meaning  In  a  flash  of  1 
I  poetry  or  an  admirable 
able  I  "It  Illuminates,  sy-nth 


"To  Kalon." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  It  you  tould  tell  rne  a  good, 
idiomatic  translation  of  thfe  Greek 
words.  To  iCalon  .'  Literally  translated, 
the  phrase  hiean.-.  "'J'he  Beautiful,  "  hut 
I  am  sure  that  t'neie  must  be  a  more 
suitable  rendition.  If  you  can  give  me 
any  information  I  shall  be  vfery  grate- 
ful. ALLAX  L,  L.VNGLET. 

Boston,  Fftb.  1.  IfllT. 

How  would  the  morally  beautiful,  the 
Meal  cool,  t',o  ■•■;'jiiiiniim  bonum"  '3o" 

1,,  <■  „  =„l,oU. 


FIRST  LONGY 

By    PHILIP  HALE. 

The  first  of  the  two  special  concerts 
organized  by  Georges  Longy  and  Miss 
Renee  Longy  took  place  last  night  In 
Jordan  Hall.  Mrs.  Laura  LlttlefleM, 
soprano.  Mrs.  Richard  .T.  HaJl.  saxo- 
phone. Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  aocompantat. 
the  American  String  Quartet,  Homer 
•Humphrey,  organist,  and  players  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  assist- 
ed; Messrs.  Spohr.  Goldstein.  Gletzen, 
Sauvlet,  Pinfield,  Bellinskl,  Gruonberg. 
Gnnderson  and  Huber,  stringed  instru- 
ments, Cclla,  harp,  and  Gardner,  kettle 
drums.  The  program,  devoted  to  com- 
positions by  .lean  Hurc  was  as  fol- 
lows: Andante  for  alto  sajcophone, 
strings,  harp,  kettle  drums  and  organ 
Sonatina  for  violin  and  piano  <Mis^ 
Gertrude  Marshall,  violin;  Miss  LonpN, 
piano);  four  songs  of  Brittany;  quintet 
for  piano  and  strings. 

This  was  an  agreeable  concert  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  onl.\ 
32  patrons  and  patrones-^es  were  prim- 
ed on  the  program,  whereas  the  pro- 
gram of  Mmc.  Ly.«ka,  who  sang  in  the 
afternoon,  carried  the  names  of  62. 

It  is  a  ri.sky  experiment,  this  devotinu 
a  program  to  the  compositions  of  on.- 
man.  Few,  If  any.  of  Ihr-  greate.st  cim 
stand  the  test.  The  program  last  niiilU 
was  varied,  and  it  was  not  too  long. 

Hure  would   probably   not   be  willing  i 
to  be  judged  by  his  Andante  for  saxo- 
phone and  other  instVumenta  which  Mr  | 
l.ongy   conducted.     li    was   written  !■> 
order,    and    few   compositions   thus   in-  ^ 
vented  are  of  a  high  rank.    The  coiiil)i-  1 
nation  of  instruments  \s  not  a   happy  | 
one:  at  least  it  was  not  for  Hure.   The  f 
music  as  played  was  purposcles.s  and  in 
effective.    But  tlve  .Sonatina  is  charming  j 
It  is  really  what  its  name  denotes, 
little  sonata.    There  are  modern  com  ' 
posers  who  give  the  name.s  sonatina  an  1 
sinponietta.   as   If  from   irony,    to  pro- 
digious works.    Hure  has  written  a  liltl'  [ 
sonata  delightfully  fresh  and  .simpU-.    >  j 
work  of  genuine,  natural,  not  .•sophi.'Jl  •-  ' 
cated  simplicty.    The  melodic  thought.-; 
are  flowing,  not  tortured;  th<'  treatment 
of   them   is   never   perfunctory.     Ka.  1 
movement  is  complete  without  any 
perflulty  of  notes.    The  performance  1) 
Miss    Marshall    and    Miss    I-ongy    was  ! 
exactly  in  the  ri?ht  spirit. 

Mrs.  Littlefleld'.s  diction  in  the  ?Venc;i 
.songs  was  .surprisingly  (rood  for  .h  n 
.American,  and  her  volubility  in  •'  ^ 
rarlsya-t-une  petite  lingere  "  wa," 
noteworthy,  but  th^^se  folk-songs,  to 
make  their  full  effect,  are  for  a  "di  =  - 
ttise  '  rather  than  a  singer:  otherwi-i 
the  strophes  beccmie  monotonous.  An  ! 
If  folk-songs  are  to  be  sung,  we  pfff-  '■ 
them  with  the  barest  acoiiipanimerrt. 

Hure's  piano  quint»;t  is  in  one  move 
nient.    The  thematic  ni.^lerial  does  n^- 
wMoiy  warrant  the  length  of  the  con 
l.n.siion;  the   neces.sai  v   repetiton«   le:i  I 
10  ;inli-cliiMa\i't«;  oia  there  are  beniM 
Mil  pages  of  oriei'ial  thought  exfiuisite 
1>    .•xpressed      Hure  seems  to  he  of  a 
tfeiilly    poelii     n.iiure,    n     dre»mer  in 
lone.s..  Thci  '-  ate  moments' in  the  quin 
let    when    thiK    di-enmer     falls    into  i 
lireamless  «!le,-.p,  imt  they  are  few,  f.  r 
oypi,  In  his  diffuf:ene»s.   hl.s  vaguones 
liiere  i*  alwa.vs  something  pleaj-ant  f' 
me  ear.    Tne  quintet  was  finely  playe  i 
The  second  of  the  spi  1  iai  I.onpy  con- 
certs will  he  devoted  lo  composition.?  of 
Cliaiies  Martin  Ixiefflrr. 

Mnie.    Naurdyn    I.y.»Ua.  dramatic 
piano,  sang  here  for  the  fir,"!!   time  ' 
Steinert      Hall      \e.sterday  afternoon. 
i;e.irsro  i'op"laiiil   va^s  i;ie  acromiianisi 


l,a     Pl««e;     Sr.pnlinnay,  llpino 
^  !^;en:  Sinillng.  \  iftlo  TrHPimio;  Str;iilss, 
'     lio  MpImp    S>oIr:   Si-hiiborl,     I  >oppoI- 
•  nsf>r:  Arnold  \tPn(|p|Rsolin.  Aus  dprii 
i   honlipd:  Old  Irish,  th^-  I^ovpKs  riirsr, 
,  li.Mfast  Pti-pf  t  sour:   r.ipiirancc.  Indian 
■  Mvprt     .•joiiR;     Sihplliis.     RInpk  flosps; 
r;i.\p!.      Chansoii      Ctrpoqun;  Rtmsky- 
Kpsnkpff.     Chanson   Orfentalp:  Hnrii- 
ninnlnoff.    (ilpu  nV  o    toui  prit;  Urpl- 
plidniiiiff.   Rprrpnsp;  MpnsporssUy,  Boi- 
ccusp;  Tji(.'hnikowpk.\ .  Zigannp. 

Tl\p  prosiHpi  «;is  an  iinusiial  <iiip.  not 
iviTPly  bppaiiPP  II  bore  the  naniPs  of  fi2 
palronpsse?,  I,pt  ns  hope  that  thpv  all 
bought  tickPts.  s^y  at  iPast  iwo  apip.P. 
othprwise  fhp  lending  of  thpir  nsmra 
srripd  onl.v  MS-  an  idle  dPobrat Ion.  Pat^ 
roil!  Patroness:  ts  music  in  BokIom 
rrally  in  need  of  this  boosting?  Must 
rpidfi.ates  of  this  natiirr  be  given  to 
Ihp  work  of  sin-Errs  and  songs  in  order 
to  .ii-aw  nn  audiPiicp  or  stand  as  Riiide- 
poHts  to  indiaerlnilnalp  npplaiise?  We 
renipmber  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  about 
patrons,  nlpo  a  line  in  Thaekerav  s  pro- 
posed ii'lsrr-ntto-i  for  the  stntnp  of 
Georee  the  Fir.st.  As  the  program  wa.s 
an  iintisii.-.l  one.  a  few  notes  about  com- 
posers would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose.  Tfow  many  know  anvthin- : 
about  .=:7.entlrmay?  Arnold  Mendelssohn  : 
Is  the  .son  of  a  nephew  of  Feli.x.  "Morte" 
by  "Rrlansrer."  Is  not  this  song  bv  the 
Baron  Frederic  d  Erlansrer,  not  l  aniille 
Ei-langer?  The  lamented  Gillbert  .sang 
it  hei-e  at  a  Symphony  concert  in  De- 
ceinber.  ipni. 

Mnie.  i.yska  stated  before  she  sang 
that  she  was  suffering  from  a  .seyero 
cold.  Her  ailment,  however,  did  not 
affect  the  volume  or  force  of  her  voice 
She  has  an  ardent  temperament  which 
.served  her  in  music  of  a  declamatory 
nature,  not  in  songs  that  were  purely 
lyrical.  More  than  once  she  tore  pas-  ' 
sion  to  tatters  by  h<»r  violent  out- 
bursts. She  showed  dramatic  intelli- 
irence  and  intensity  In  her  interpreta- 
tion of  many  of  the  songs.  "La  Cheve- 
liire"  was  marred  by  incongruous  ex- 
plosions. The  ■■mianson  Orientale"  i.s 
not  for  her.  It  demards  vocal  art.  It 
Is  a  pity  that  she  has  not  n  surer 
foundation,  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  primary  G.saenlinls  of  a 
singers  eipiipment.  She  might  be 
de.scribed  as  a  diamatic  interpreter  '- 
ivilhout  teclmic:  .1  d<"<  I'i  ■  ■  rather 
than  a  .rins.  r.  g  tji^p^      .  layed 

most    musical  accompanimeiits. 


The  Virginians. 

A  0  have  received  from  Mr.  B.  F. 
Brown  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  the  following 
letter  dated  Feb. 

"In  your  issue  of  Jan.  31  in  the  col- 
umn headed  As  the  World  Wags,  is  an 
irticle  about  T'wiroughl.x-  and  Darby.' 

"On  Oct.  4,  191.).  I  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  Times-Dispatch.  Richmond.  Va.. 
asking  him  Jo  'kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  correct  ^--peliing  and  pronunciation 
>f  the  Virginia  family  name  Kntough- 
(y.  I  liave  been  told  that  it  is  pro- 
nouncpd.  or  stands  for  "Darby."  ' 

"The  editor's  l  eply.  which  follows,  may 
»nterest  some  of  your  readers. 

"  'Dear  Sir:    At  the  time  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Knroushtys  to  Virginia, 
one  of  the  brothers  was  an  unlicensed 
preacher.    What  was  known  as  a  field 
preacher  or  a  hedge  preacher,  for  which 
in  the  Kngland  of  the  day.  the  slang 
word  was  a  "Darby."    This  man  seems 
to  have  been  called  "John  Darby  Rn- 
rcughty"  or  "John  Knroughty.  the  Dar-  ' 
hy." or,  finally,  "John  Enroughty  Darby."  \ 
The  descendants  of  this  person  called 
themselves  "I>arby,"  and  wrote  the  name 
Knrought.\-.     They  were  never  promi- 
nent, and  abo\it  the  sole  effect  of  their  j 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich-  [ 
niond  may  now  be  found  In  the  name  ' 
of    a    settlement     where     thev  lived. 
"Darbytoen"  (sic)  and  the  road  lead- 
ing from  the  city  in  that  direction  "The 
Darbytown  Road."  Respectfully. 

"  'Oct.  6,  J915.         Times-Dispatch."  " 

Then  this  brother,  the  unlicensed 
preacher,  must  have  left  England  about 
18S0  or  after,  not  before,  for  the  Ply- 
mouth brethren  were  not  known  as 
"Darbyites"  before  that  date.— Ed. 


moon-blindness."  This  is  a  quotation 
from  J.  Buchanan  Tuttle,  M.  D.  Let 
(116  assure  you  that  I  see  the  jojce.  but 
possibly  some  of  your  readers  do  not. 

During  the  West  Indian  campaign. 
'98,  our  crews  had  to  sleep  out  on  the 
open  decks.  Reason:  Ships  cleared  for 
action,  no  awnings,  etc.,  gun  crews  had 
to  be  near  their  guns,  too  hot  to  sleep 
below.  As  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
Meet.  I  was  approached  by  our  overcare- 
ful  commanders  re  moon-blink.  I  as- 
sured them  it  was  all  moonshine.  In  all 
opthalmological  textbooks  there  Is  eithei- 
nothing  on  the  subject,  or  a  chapter, like 
the  celebrated  one  on  snakes  In  Ireland. 

An>^  one  who  has  been  in  the  West 
Indies  has  often  .<een  Negroes  sleeping 
with  the  sun  in  their  faces,  yet  they 
never  have  sun-blink.  Moonshine  is  very 
weak  sunshine.  But  ■^vhat  is  a  little 
thing  like  truth  compared  with  the 
curious?  Especially  when  we  have  had 
a  great  medical  authority  as  Morgan  to 
thftter  to  the  contrary?  X. 

Newton  Centre. 

The  sun  Is  beneficent;  the  moon  is 
maleficent  and  sinister,  even  when  it  is 
full.  See  Byron's  "Don  Juan."  Con- 
sult the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  "The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night."  Burton  says  in  a  note 
to  the  tale  of  Nur  al-Din  Ali  and  the 
Damsel  Anis  al-Jalls:  "Easterners  still 
believe  in  the  blighting  effects  of  the 
moon's  rays,  which  the  Northerners  of 


.Cafard.  Course,  he  d  lost  everything  he 
I  owned,  and  old  Joshua  Hussey  took  him 
t  111.  and  he  grew  up  with  young  Josh  and 
tlie  rest  of  the  young  fellers.  He  uster 
call  hiniselt  Coffin,  cause  the^v  was  lots 
of  Coffins  on  the  Island (  and  It  was  pret- 
ty near  his  own  name,  but  had  a  better 
meaning,  if  wh^t  fellers  say  is  true  that 
can  talk  French. 

Ife   went   to   work   for   old  Sheubal 
Coffin,  the  oil  dealer.    Lazy,  dirty  feller 
he  was,  alius  up  to  something  deceitful, 
my  father  uster  say.    He  never'd  go  a 
'■•"yage.  'cause  he  knew  they  was  lots 
of  hard  work  aboard  a  epouter,  and  he 
'■and  work  was  not  on  good  tehma.  And 
fJ-et  he  want  afraid  of  work.    Lord,  no: 
;he'd  lay  right  down  side  of  It  and  go 
to  sleep.    Finally  Sheubal  had  to  m-p 
hmi  in  self-defence.  He  had  quite  a  few 
dollars  tucked  away;  some  said  a  darn 
j  sight  more  than  Sheubal  had  ever  paid 
'him.    At  last  he  married  a  Gay  Head 
/rirl.  and  left  the  Island.   Went  over  to 
^New  Bedford,  they  did,  and  opened  ai 
I  tavern.    Called  It  "Oil  Inn."  and  my' 
,oId  man  said  that  Jest  described  It 
j  'cause  it  w'as  the  dirtiest,  greasiest  place 
!  m  the  world  outside  a  whale  ship's  hold 


Europe,  who  view  it  under  different  con-    .   ^0.^.0  a.  v»ii 

ditions.  are  pleased  to  deny.  I  have  seen     arter  a  fout  years'  cruise 

a  hale  and  hearty  Arab,  after  sitting  an        t-i         -  - 

hour  in  the  moonlight,  look  like  a  man 
fresh  from  a  sick  bed,  and  I  knew  an 
Englishman  in  India  whose  face  was 
temporarily  parab'zed  by  sleeping  with 
it  exposed  to  the  moon."  See  also  the 
letter  of  "Former  Notary's  Clert,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Hei-ald  of  Jan.  23. 
I917.-Ed. 


Wilde  and  Wilcox. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  The  dance,  enjoyed  by  Benjamin  Bly- 
don  (the  Boston  Herald.  Feb.  5).  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  that  described 
by  Oscar  Wilde  in  "The  Ballad  of  Read- 
ing Gaol."  I  quote  the  stanza,  I  trust 
correctly,  that  I  recalled  when  I  began 
the  day  by  reading  of  this  uncomfort- 
able tango. 

Kor  oak  and  elm  hare  pleasant  leaves 

That  in  the  spring-time  shoot: 
But  grim  to  see  is  the  gallows-tree, 

Witli  its  adder-bitten  root. 
And.  green  or  dry.  a  m:in  must  die 

Before  It  bears  (ts^ti-ult: 

It  Is  sweet  to  dance  to  violins 

When  Love  and  Life  ai-e  fair; 
To  dani-e  to  Antes,  to  dance  to  lutes. 

Is  delleate  and  rare: 
But  it  is  not  sweet  with  nlmtVle  feet 

To  dance  upon  the  air! 

The.T  glided  past,  the.v  gilded  fast. 

I/ike  travellers  through  n  mlsf;  ; 
They  mocked  the  moon  In  a  rigadoon 

Of  delicate  turn  and  twist.  ] 
And  with  formal  pace  and  loathsome  grace 

The  phantoms  kept  their  tryist.  \ 

With  mop  and  mow.  we  saw  tbem  go.  ', 

?>lim  shadows  hand  In  hand: 
About,  about,  in  ghostly  i-out 

They  ti-nd  a  saraljand: 
.\nd  the  d-imned  grotesques  m.ide  ai'abesquea. 

I/iko  the  wind  upon  the-sand! 

A 

his    -     .  ,-  «  

head,   and   "his  step  seemed   light  and 
gay.  "     Wha  t,  .  I   wonder,   was  Blydoii'a 
costume?  Docs  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wilcox's 
poem  tell?        THKUESA  TEMPEST. 
Brookline,  Feb.  5. 


had  a  boy  they  named  .Tohn 
half  French  and  half  Gay  Header,  and 
only  the  Lord  knows  what  else.  Tho 
old  man  wa'nt  really  downright  wicked. 
He  didn't  have  nerve'  enough.  All  he 
would  do  would  be  to  lie  and  steal  when 
I10  &ot  a  chance,  and  overcharge  and 
underfumish  what  poor  fellers  stopped 
at  his  tavern.  But  the  young  lad  was 
a  downright  crook,  a.,  the  feller  savs 
andTf'a^,'";?-"^"^"^  around  the  docks.' 
gatTle  It,  no  matter  whether  it  was  a 
■■^h.lling  or  a  marline  spike.   Got  to  be  ^ 

onrnr^h-rr  -Carves,  and 

one  night  the  second  mate  of  the  old 
Awashonks  found  him  prowling  at  ou  d 

doc'l''"wub '"''''-^  'ayinVat  the 
dock,  with  half  a  dozen  new  irons  In  I 
arms  that  he  had  stole.    The  ma  c 
grabbed  him.  histed  him  on  top  of  the ! 
rail  and  give  him  a  swift  kick  that  car  ' 
.rled  hun  about  three  fathom  up  on  tl,;! 
^harf      That   night,    about    niidnlgl  t 
down  he  comes  again  with  a  knife  and 
cuts  the  ship  adrift.    She  swung  ar'of.nrt 
and  foul,d  another  ship.  and'Tlfer;  was 
stlir*  ^  ''P^"'   ><"-"g  Colfin 

to  bus7  A?'"^  ^  "^P''^  ■amnr^ 
.iiatP  b«t  1  Aw«shonk'.s 
mate,  that  happened  to  be  ashore  and 
sized  up  the  sitewation.  as  the  fetlpr 
says     He  grabbed  Coffin  by  the  scruf? 

bright  'he'-  ""^  '^'^  he^'s  so 

bright  he  guessed  he'd  better  come 
aboard  and  ship  with  them.  A^ong  he 
Koe.s.  too.  and  the  next  day  the  Awas 

before  'john  C '^f""^  ^'^^  «  -°""s 
•gain  "  ^^'^  ^^"^  Bedford 

s  I  remember  it,  the  hero  went  to  j  _''"he  Awashonks  come  from  Alarlnn  1 
fate  with   his  cricket  cap  on  his   capn  Gus  Baker  had  her  that  "trio  r 
H    <.r„i  "t,;,  ofpr>  opp,„o^  nexer  knew  him.  but  I  was  shinmot== 

"•Ith  Nat.  Baker  his  son.  who  wis   h  rd 
ma  e  on  that  crui.se.   and  he  allovved  ' 
that  his  father  did  haze  voung  t'offin 
s<«ne.    Ml  that  time  he  was  afloat  he 

  "f^*":  »'er  but  once,  and  thafwas 

  '  ■^'^'°"t  a  week  out  when   thev  inet  a 

EDITH  RUBEL  TRIO  GIVE       Z'tuT  f']t  °f  '^e?1nd 

RECITAL  AT  JORDAN  HALL,cr«i.rr  hUl:i.^rt^haY"re"1u,'J:pe^.I 

The  Edith  Rubel  Trio  gave  a  second,  °J  and  tried  to  swim  to  her  but 

recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after-         .^"'^   lowereA  a    boat   and  histed 
noon.    One-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the,"''"  "iboarrt  by  th%  seat  of  his  britches 
concert  will  be  devoted  to  the  American  ?.,  t°  "orJv  pounding  cable!  : 

TTiiri/i  fnj-  iTrpncVi  -cfmi^ ,1,^,1  IV o    wonder    you  dont    like  whalers 


•^'fl  Ni,^;-.'     ,  ,  skipper  <.    i.,,  , 

sasoit.   was  sliort   lianded..  so  he  Jest 
took  Coffin  along,  and  he  was  up  in 
Bering  sea  for  51  months.    He  got  used  ; 
a   little  better  aboard   the    Ma3.<;asoit  j 
than  he  did  on  the  Awashonks,  cause  I 
tlie  old  man  didnt  have  it  in  for  him  - 
when  they  sot  out,  but  he  was  a  lazy 
ra.scall,  and  they  soon  got  down  oii  hirri. 
and  j  ou  know  what  that  means  aboard  i 
I  ship.    On  the  -n'ay  home  he  ran  away 

from  the  ship  at  Albany,  and  got  back  ! 
I  some  how  on  a  steamer.  I 
It  was  Jest  eight  years  sence  he'd  left  ' 
New  Bedford,  and  he  found  his  old  man 
bad  died  in  the  DT's,  and  hi.s  mother  ' 
liad  gone  baSk  to  Gay  Head  to  join  the  : 
tribe.    He  had  .lest  two  ideas  in  Mfe 
now;  one  w-as  to  get  drunk,  and  the 
other  was  to  keep  off  a  wlialcship  He 
managed  to  be  pretty  successful  in  both 
ife  haled  everything  and  every  body 
,  aboard  a  whaler.   He  uster  gam  a  Ipt  in 
the  bar  rooms,  aixi  run  down  whales 
j  -ind  whalers  and  everything  connected  ' 
with  em.  till  one  night  a  little  feller 
from  Marion  by  the  name  of  Eldridge 
that  was  third  mate  on  the  Mahltabul 
Mckerson,  he  knocked  Coffin  down  and 
jumped  on  him  much's  a  dozen  times 
cau.se  Coffin  said  Any  man  tliat  was  To 
low  down  as  to  go  whaling  would  smoke 
a  Cigarette.-    By  the  poker  of  Moses 
How  that  little  r?d  headed  mate  did 
I  wade  into  CofTin.    He  almost  worn  otit 
a  pair  of  shoes  putting  the  boots  to  him 
I  see  the  scrap  myself  and  I  know 

Arter  this  he  went  down  and  shipped 
on  a  Nop'  Scoshy  .schooner  that  wa.s  -o 
"ig  back  home,  and  wc  didnt  see  n  . 
more  of  him  for  a  long  .spell.     Then  I 
-<'ee  him  once  or  twice  between  vvag^  . 
when  I  was  down  to  the  wharf     He  cliw' 
.^ome  smuggling  on  the  side,  and  I  "ur-^. 
'  an   c-liinymcn.     He   had'' a   little"  f,-  o 
i'i'-i5ted  packet  that  leaked  so  he  had  i., 
always  carry  a  couple  extra  men  aboar-i 
to  pump.    All  the  grub  he  carried  w.-i. 
salt  herring  and  potatoes.  I've  hear.i 
I  suppose  he's  made  enough  money  now 
outer  smuggling  and   .selling  rum   an. I 
nmning  chinymen  so's  he  bought  that 
farm  clear  way  back  in  Holiston  where 
l.e  wont  be  bothered  nor  kept  awak.^ 
nights  by  no^surf.    I  hope  its  more  of 
farm  than  the  last  old  boat  I  see  him  in 
was  a  boat.     Now  mind  vou,  I'm  r.<. 
saying  this  is  the  same  feller.    I'm  onU 
telling  you_about  the  feller  I  think  it  is 
Cant  see  the  -connection  between  a  holy- 
stone and  this  old  land  crab.    Old  John 
Coffin  never  used  soap  himself,  and  i 
know  there  was  more  dirt  aboar<l  that 
old  Herring-boat  h,-  uster  run  than  I 
cN  er  see  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  that  had 
a  liolj  stone  aboard.    Perhaps  he  wants 
tc  recall  tlie  happy  days  he  spenr  goin^ 
over  the  deck  of  the  old  Awashonks 

furthermore.  I  never  in  my  life'evc-- 
see  a  Coffin  afore,  that  didn't  claim  to 
136  descended  direct  from  old  Trustum 
Coffin  diat  settled  Nantucket.  Most  of 
em  can  tell  you  Just  how  far  they've  de- 
scended.   Now  here's  this  bird  savs  hc  s 

lof^A^.'^fn'^  ^7"?  ^"""^  name 
!of  Aquila,  if  I  read  it  right.  You  tell 
,hini  from  me  that  he's  descended  from 
ja  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Cafard 
land  that  Cafard  means  cockroacl^  and 
f  I  hear  from  him  again  I'll  tell  vou 
how  he  lost  his  leg.  '  ou 

<Capt)  MARTIN  CrALiE. 
Falmbuth,  Feb  4  th.  v    .•,  , 


In  Connecticut. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Regarding  the  di.scusslon  of  the  pecu- 
liar spelling  (or  more  correctly,  jierhaps. 
the  pronunciation)  of  certain  English 
surnames,  the' same  peculiarity  is  to  be 
noticed  In  the  names  of  to\vns  or  locali- 
ties. 

Three  examples  which  occur  in  this 
|lclnity  are  the  towns  of  Windham, 
f  omfret  and  Killingworth.  The  names 
or  the  Knglish  prototypes  of  these  towns 
ere  spelled  Wymondham,  Pontefract  and 

v^nilworth  respectively,  but  are  given 
the  same  pronunciation  as  here  The 
early  settlers  evidently  were  believers  In 

sijnpUfied  spelling,"   and    adopted  the 

i-*",!^..^"'  "°t  the  orthography  of  the 
English  towns. 

Regarding  the  name  of  my  own  town, 
visitors,  especially  from  Massachusetts, 
usually  sound  the  "H"  very  distinctly 
n  the  pronunciation,  but  hereabouts  it 
Ss  never  sounded  at  all. 

^x.        ^  ^-  ^-  ROBERTS. 

Windham,  Ct.,  Feb.  i!. 

On  Cape  Cod,  Chatham  Is  "Chat-ham." 
Other  names  of  towns  ending  In  "ham'' 
are  pronounced  In  like  manner.  "Ham" 
Is  a  survival  of  the  Old  English  "ham  " 
for  "home."— Ed. 


Fund  for  French  Wounded.  ^  _  .   

This  organization  is  an  Interesttns:  ad-  J  t„i,,,  rnmr, 
dltion  to  the  field  of  chamber  music,  j  ietter 
Each  of  the  young  women  Is  a  well 
graced  musician.  The  ensemble  playing 
Is  smooth  and  spirited.  The  tone  has 
tlie  charm  of  freshness  and  vitality. 
The  attractive  program  was  divided 
Into  music  of  the  17th,  18th,  19th  and 
£Oth  centuries  with  pieces  by  Couperln- 
jWright,  Mozart,  Handel,  Rameau, 
Tschaikowsky,  Debussy,  !?ijk  and 
(Grainger.  l 


'in 


Moon  Blinded. 

\,j      \-,-,.,,  ; 

ders  are  • 


_  / 
Old  Cafard-Coffin. 

.As  the  World  Wags: 

I  been  thinking  some  time,  ever  sence 
r  got  that  letter  fi  om  John  Holystone 
Coffin's  neice,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
wTote  the  darn  thing,  jvist  what  I  d  orter 
do.  Im  going  to  spin  you  a  yarn,  and 
let  you  take  it  for  what  its  worth.  Now 
this  here  Coffin  feller  we  know  two 
things  about.  First  off,  he  hates  whal- 
ers, and  second,  he's  a  man  that  has  had 
a  little  experience  with  boats  and  boat- 
ing. So.  find  i  feller  that  takes  in  these 
two,  and  you've  got  a  chance  to  hit  the 
feller  that's  writing  them  insulting  let- 
ters about  the  greatest  industry  America 
ever  saw.  ^ 

Back  sometime  in  the  twenties,  they 
was  a  French  brig  hit  on  Maddi^et.  My 
old  man,  Gldad  Gale,  was  there  and 'sec 
it  all.  The  only  feller  to  get  ashore  was 
a  >oiing  boy  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 

11,:;'   l,ri<l  l.o.M,  .■:.}.;,,   1,,,         Mjs  ,,;iri>.  - 


.  thinks  I  when  I  read  his 
You  got  enough  of  cm  on  the 
old  Awashonks. 

I  guess  old  Gus  must  a  been  a  rare 
old  scoundrell.    He  would  only  let  him 
have  one  meal  a  day,,  and  that  came 
in  the  dog  watches  some  time,  ivhen  all 
liands  was  there  to  enjoy  It.  and  Gus 
wouldn't  let  him  eat  outer  the  kid  like 
the  rest.    No  sir.  Coffin  et  his  right  oft 
the  deck  like  a  dog.    Never'd  hand  him 
nothing,  the  old  man  wouldnt.  just  put 
:i  on  deck  he  would,  and  kick  it  to  him.  I 
l  oni-se.   with   the   officers   riding   him  jj 
down  lilce  that,  he  didnt  have  a  friend  j 
aboard,  cause  the  men  all  hazed  him  | 
Just  because  the  officers  did,  and  be-  i 
cause  he  was  a  lazy  worthless  cuss,  ; 
bout  as  much  use  out  on  the  weather 
yard  arm  as  a  pig  would  a  been.  The\ 
used  to  bend  a  bucket  onto  the  end  of 
a  line,  and  tie  the  other  to  Coffins  leg, 
and  heave  the  bucket  overboard.    Now  i 
>  ou  take  it  when  a  ship's  going  alon;? 
logging  eight  or  ten   knots,  and  that 
there   bucket'U    bite     into,  the  water 
enough  to  fetch  a  feller  up  all  standing: 
pretty  quick.    When  Coffin'd  complain, 
the  old  man  had  the  carpenter  box  him 
up  with  the  chickens,  but  he  had  'o 
let  him  out  of  that,  cause  the  chickens 
all  began  to  die.    He  hazed  him  gooi. 
though,  'and  when  the  Awashonks  came 
up  the  harbor  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
(-oKin  was  in  debt  to  the  slop  chest  for 
$75.   odd.     He  jumped  overboard  when 
the  ship  was  lying  down  by  Butler's 
Flats,  meaning  to  swim  ashore,  and  get 
out  of  his  debt,  but  it  was  night,  and 
he  swum  around  till  he  liked  to  have 
drowned,  and  then  he  was  pi<-ked  up 
by  the  boat  that  was  taking  the  capn. 
of  the  JIassassoit  out  to  her.  she  laying 
'"'v  n  tlu'  li  u-nor..  ready  to  s;iil. 


BOSTON  QUARTET  GIVES 
CONCERT  IN  STEINERT  HALL : 

Dlsconcei^lng  Evening  for  Both  the 

Audience  and  Players. 

The  Boston  Quartet  gave  a  concert 
at  Steinert  Hall  last  evening.  Ernest 
Schelling,  pianist,  was  the  assisting  ar- 
tist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Debussy.  Andantlno  from  string  quar- 
tet; Brahms.  Quintet  for  piano  and 
strings,  op.  54;  Beethoven,  Quartet  In 
G  major. 

Mr.  Mudgett  asked  the  Indulgence  of 
the  audience  owing  to  the  fact  that 
certain  parts  of  Schumann's  Quartet 
which  was  to  have  been  the  first  num- 
ber, hat}  been  mislaid.  The  search  for 
the  missing  music  necessarily  delayed 
the  concert.  A  second  announcement 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  order  of  the 
program  had  been  changed  and  that 
Debussy's  .-Andantlno  would  first  be 
played.  Yet  a  thii'd  announcement 
was  to  come  for,  after  Brahms'  Quin- 
tet had  been  played.  Mr.  Ferir  told 
the  audience  that  Schumann's  music 
had  been  lost  and  that  Beethoven's 
Quartet  in  G  major  would  be  substi- 
tuted. 

It  was  a  somewhat  disconcerting 
evening  for  both  audience  and  players. 
The  honors  of  the  occasion  easily  went 
to  Mr.  Schelling.  His  presence  evi- 
dently had  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
the  Quartet.  The  admirable  pianist 
played  brilliantly.  with  irresistible 
spirit,  and  a  delightful  qu.-ility  of  tone. 


1  / 


1 


'  •".••Ml.  ;  I  .'  i  .  ■  lionie  ■•Iters 
{from  Messrs.  John  Savage  Shaglu-Uion. 
jJohn  Coffin,  J.  Aquila  Coffin,  VI.,  and 
.from  Capt.  Martin  Gale  of  Falmouth., 
but  will  these  correspondehts  in  future 
kindly  be  a  little  shorter  in  delightful 
narration.    A  good  story  can  be  told  in 


180 


vVords  Arc  Counters. 


n,  11  .,1.   

In  sonnets  in  the  short  lived,  but  amus- 
inp  Carpel  Bag.  But  I  met  with  a 
I'jitastrophc.  I  lost  my  balance  and 
went  head  first  over  the  brink  that 
ml  .«i"tii'ieant)  hedged  In  miidiiy  depths  to  a  little  lad 
-onie  trade  Jar  '  of  6  o"*  thereahoiits.  The  water  was  very 


\\  iiuist  '.ic  called  I'.nKllsli  be-' 
s  no  other  langur.ge  .-till  corfici 
.)m  a  bank  of  Hoston.  Tho 
the.'f  letters  Is  oftin  merely 
li'.it  yoinethnes  he  Is  ungram-l 
as  in  this  sentence:  "Tht9 
■op  of  ftn.incliil  statements^ 
'■  Aitaln  ho  Is  melodramatic,. 

•'What  is  ahead  is^ 
ilnly."    His  fine  old 
.  ,-      however,  are  Ih.-  chief 
;nni.  iit  of  a  stri.-tly  technical  style. 
This  cautious  and  conservative  at- 
;>»,■■  "well-nlph  universally."  "war-l 
the  asfcuniption."  "lead  to  the  In- 
■ice,"  "a  more  critical  attitude  to-l 
!  future  merchandi-iiing  Is  manifest-  i 
II  Important  place.*."  "shoe  dlstribu- 
arc  going  to  move  slowly  in  the 
".T  of  purchases  "   A  style  of  com- 
ion  based  upon  the  maxiin;  "Never 
in  one  short  word  what  you  can 
In  three  long  ones"  seems  precisely 
<tyle  that  no  business  man  should 
ate.  VERBAL  ECONOMIST 

Chestnut  Hill. 


wet,  as  Mark  Twain  might  say,  and  I 
had  on  my  best  Sunday  go-to-meetin? 

lothes.  1  was  ftshed  out  by  a  man  with 
a  long  arm.  who  said:  "Go  home  and 
dry  yourself  "  I  was  afraid  to  do  that, 
and  my  partner  In  crime  sugested  that  I 
sliduld  go  to  his  liouse  and  evaporate.  1 
went  with  liim.  His  mother,  -who  kept 
Ijoarders  near  the  corner  of  Milk  and 
Congress  streets,  was  cutting  up  cheese 
In  trartsperent  slices  4n  the  pantry, 
•  Tiederlc,"  .-ihe  said  in  se\crc  accents. 

1  did  not  see  you  in  the'  gallery  at 
ineetin'  this  afternoon;  and  you,"  she 
nnapped  at  me,  "how  dare  you  lead  liim  i 


■  sti'od 

I  iiioiicN.  IJow  (iiaii^ed  lioni  : 
I  Strauss  of  the  later  years!  Buel^ 
i  for  whom  the  piano  part  wa«  Intends, 
^  tho'Jslil  the  piece  ugly.  Probably  Mr. 
I  Gebhard  found  the  Burleske  a  suitable 
I  '  ompanion  as  rcsards  length  ,  for 
;  Kranck's  Variations. 

These  A'arlatlons  are  beautiful,  and 
for  fence  Kranck  did  not  write  at  un- 
due lensth.    Ijast  Saturday,  apropo.'s  of 
Reger's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Hiiler, 
we  quoted  a  profane  reman'k  of  Eng- 
I  land'.s   Sailor  King.     The    remark  ap- 
I  plies  in  general;  bUt  there  are  varla- 
I  tlons  by   Beethoven   that  might  have 
i  pleased   even   the   disgusted  monarch. 
!  There  are  a  few  other  sets — among  them 
I  this  of  F'Vanck's— that  are  beautiful  hi 
!  .«pite  oC  their  form;  or  it  might  be  ^aM 
that   in   these    variations   Franck  1 
woven   charming  thoughts   and  vai  i 
them  so  skilfully  tliat  while  the  thcin. 
stands  out  in  recognizable  beauty  tlie 
comment  or  the  changes  of  costume 
enhande    the    natural    loveliness.  Mr. 
I  iebhard    played    deli.ghtfuUy    as  mu- 
.siclan  and  virtuoso.    He  even  gave  se  me 
importance  to  the  Burleske.    His  v 


astray."    I  sneaked  to  my  own  hearth 

stone,  and  was  sent  to  bed  without  mv  i   formance    might    servo    Strauss  a; 

.  ,  .  ,  .  defence  for  having  written  the  piece. 

supper,  which  my  grandmother  subse-  ' 

Quently  brought  up  to  mc  on  a  tray 

with  the  remark,   "Will  you  be  good 

after  this?"    "Yes,  '  1  answered,  "Snd  1 

kept  the  promise  for  a  week. 


An  Old  Church. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  volume  that  I  chanced  on  the 
other  day  about  the  dames  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  early  republican  life  T  found 
a  memory  of  Emily  Marshall,  who  was 
the  belle  of  Boston  in  the  later  20's. 
and  who,  by  her  surjiasslng  beauty,  won 
a  national  reputation.  She  was  cele- 
brated in  an  acrostic  by  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis  and  by  Percl^'al  In  a  sonnet. 
When  she  went  abroad  she  had  often 
I  an  escort  of  10  gentlemen,  and  people 
even  went  to  church  to  admire  her  per- 
sonal  putchritude,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, the  famous  anti-slavery  advocate, 
among  the  number. 

Now  the  chronicle  to  which  I  jeter 
says  that  this  place  of  worship  wa.s  on 
ir.klin   street.     Not   so;   It   waa  on 

•  ral  street,  and  Its  pastor,  the  Rev. 

•  ard  Malcolm,  entered  Its  doors 
i!ie  westerly  side  of  Federal  street 

bttncen  Franklin  and  Milk  streets.  It 
is  true  Emily's  home  was  on  F*ranfclin 
e.  which  was  really  a  section  of 
•!klln  street.    My  mother  had  often 
I  her  there,  and  ob.served  the  young 

I  i.K  who  pas.sed  her  hoitse  tot  get  a 

I  w  of  her  radiant  charms.    Also,  that 

I  was  before  1  came  out  of  the  nowhere 
I  •  '•^  the  here,  though  T  remember  well 
I  meeting-house  that    she  devoutly 

I  ndcd.      Only     Episcopalians  and 

Roman  Catholics  wen*  to  church  In  the 
I       still  Puritan  r  Uy  of  Boston  when  I  was 
I      a  boy.    William  D.  Ticknor.  the  pub- 
Usher  and  friend  of    Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, was  a  follower  of  Dr.  Malcolm, 
I      and  he  n.imed  one  of  his  sons  after  the 
divine.      Only    a    comparatively  few- 
years  ago  this  son  vas  a  well-known 
I      dramatic  and  mtisical  critic  and  teacher 
of  histronlc  art  in  Boston. 

The  church  was  torn  down  In  the  mid- 
die-  Forties  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
warehouse  was  erected  on  its  site  byl^ 
Gerri.sh.  a  well  knovm  builder.   But  this 
nructure  met  with  disaster.    It  caved 
In  and  Charles   Pearce,   afterwards  a 
prominent    merchant    and    a  one-time 
president  of  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
.JiSsoclHtion  In  its  flourl.«hing  prime,  waa 
imprisoned  and  rescued  from  Its  ruins, 
r  never  was  inside  the  church,  but  a 
I      .  oy  friend  of  minv  attended  its  Sunday 
chool  and  thereh..  hangs  a  tale. 
Going  through  Theatre  Alley  one  fine 
j      Sabbath  afternoon  I  met  this  chum  of 
>^mine.   "Where  are  you  going?"  he  said. 


This  is  all  that  I  know  of.X)r.  Mai 
'  colm's.    There  were  other  churches  i 
,,  the  vicinity:    the  Unitarian  Church  ,( 
I  the    corner   of   Channing   and  Fedei 
streets,  the  Quaker  place  of  meeting  t. 
Milton  pliee.  and  the  Cathedral  of  Ih 
Holy  Cross  on  Franklin  street. 
Dorchester.  B.MZIC 


.  The  concert  will  be  repeated  ton! Li 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  w^ - 
The  program  of  Feb.  23,  21  will  br 
follows;     Cherublni.   overture  to  " 
Abencerrages" ;   Brahms.  Concerto 
violin   and   violoncello   (Messrs.    \\  i 
and  WarnUe);  Mozart.  "Jupiter"  s;.  i 


"The  Golden  Wreath." 


J 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Was  it  not  from  "The  Golden  Wreatir 
that  we  sang  to  the  air  of  a  drinkin: 
song?  ^ 

\V<"  point  t"  the  siiriir,-.  i;s  we  .loin  i.i  sins. 

Uciient  and  plcilue  i<i  om-li  other. 
AW  tilings  w(.  ti:ite  tint  iutoxiciite. 

In  iifiue  and  Ime  dwell  n  c-  'brr. 
Boston.  ■  ,\-  '■ 

We  think  nol;  but  wc  remer.ij'  . 
i  ?  m : 

t  ome  fliKl  set'  me.  .Mary  Ann.  I 
Tills  jifioriKHin  lit  tlifer.  1 
O'l'le  as  oiirly  as  you  omi, 

Sad  *Uj  UU  altar  te*. 

SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conduotor, 
took  pIao«  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  Helnrioh  Qebhard  waa  the 
pianist.  The  pro»r*m  waa  aa  foU<w»: 
Buaonl,  Suite  from  the  mnalo  for  Ooad's 
play  ••Ttintnaot";  Cesar  Franck,  Syro- 
phonlo  Variations  for  piano  and  orchee- 
tra;  Strauss.  Burleake  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra; Bmetana,  overture  to  "The  Sold 
Bride."  A  female  chorus  from  the  Mu- 
sical Art  Club  and  Choral  Musical  So- 
ciety sang  the  little  song  In  Busonl's 
Suite. 

Four  movements  of  this  Suite  wer« 
performed  here  sLx  years  ago.  Yesterday 
the  whole  Suite  waa  played.  However 
effective    the   muslo    may    be   in  the 
-theatre,   as   concert   muslo   the  Suite 
'suffers  from  the  constant  straining  aiter 
the  exotic.    Busonl  has  been  quoted  as 
sajing  that  all  his  thematic  material ! 
was  borrowed  from  Oriental  melodies. 
Strange  to  say,  oni  of  the  themes  Is 
wholly  occidental  In  character;  it  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  an  old  English 
carol.    The  music  as  a  whole  excites 
at   first  curiosity,    then  surprise.  The 
curiosity  Is  soon  satisfied;  the  surprise 
is  not  rerieated.    There  are  Ingenious 
effects,  but  the  chief  end  of  music  is 
not  merely  to  display  ingenuity.  The 
compositions  of  Busoiil  that  we  have 
'  heard  resemble  his  pAano  playing;  the 
music  Is  without  heart  and  without  Im- 
agination.   Perhaps  this  Suite  fits  the 
play,   which   is   fantastical.    The  song 
that  accompanies  the  dancers,  may  be 
:  "the  oldest  known  Arabian  song";  It  Is 
I  certainly  uninteresting,  nor  was  thlj  the 
:  fault    of   the   singers    who    kept   to  It 
.;  bravely  In  spite  of  the  discordant  and 
,  distracting  music  of  the  dances, 
j     Smetana's  ov*ture  was  first  plavedi 
here  30  years  ago.      When  It  waa  per- 
;  formed  the  next  season  a  muslo  critic  of 


•  To  take  a  w 
p  admit  tha 
/le 


alif  ••  i\.<>„i<„j  \  ...  'Fi'he  town  declared  that  the  overture 
«lk.  I  replied,  not  w.shmgfi  would  not  stand  intimate  acqua^tance  ' 
t  I  was  on  my  way  to  ai  ,  This  shoWs  the  folly  of  prophecy  and 


....  1  ^  ,  prophecy  and 

earby  church  to  .'ay  my  catechism  les-r-  '*'^  vanity  of  criticism.  The  overture 
-on   which   I   had   imperfectiv  leamerl  i  '  ''^^''^       ^^^'^  concerts, 

Th»T,  "v^,,         K....  'earnea..   always  with  pleasure,  and  n.ot  merelv  be- 

Then  >ou  had  better  come  with  me  up!  !  cause  U,e  performance  bv  tbi.o  c^he-<?al 
to  the  Common  and  sail  chips  on  thei!'''  ^  d"*  force  of  surpassing  bril-i 

frog  pond."  remarked  the  tempter.!  ''^^ 
Nothing  loth.  I  accepted  his  proposition, 
.and  we  were  soon  racing  around  the 
little  sheet  of  water  where  I  never  saw 
:i  frog,  even  though  this  was  long,  be- 
■ore  the  Cochituate  water  was  admitted!  1  cit>". 


I  Pranck-s  variations  were  Played  ^orl.' Lli^/o'^ratic  v 
the  first  ume  at  these  conrorts.  Mr  Let 
Gebhard  was  the  fir.t  f„  „i„„  .V     *  ,_Bwa>-8  the  poet 


iebhard  was  the  first  to  plav  them  in  I 
Boston,    at   a   Jordan   Hali  orchestral 
concert  10  years  ago.    He  was  also  the 
first  to  play  ^trauss's  Burleske  In  this 
e  thought  it  worth  while 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

iis.^ip   Gabrilowitsch.    pianist.  pla>e'i 
yesterday    afternoon    in    Jordan  Hil! 
tliese   pieces   by   Chopin:    i'antasie.  1' 
minor;     Sonata.     B    llat    minor;  Six 
Preludes.    <}    niiijor.    C   minor.,  E   fla,t  I 
iiiajor,  V  flat  major,  F  "major.  B  flat' 
:  linor;  Ballade.  A  flat  major;  Nocturne 
'i     major:     Mazurka.     B    flat  majm 
.-Miorzo.  B  minor.    There  was  a  lart; 
and  delighted  audience. 

Chopin  stands  best  the  test  of  a  pn 
trram  made  up  of  music  by  one  con  - 
I'oscr.    Perhap.s  Schumann  is  Oie  .sf 
i.nd.    There  are  niistaiiei;  pianists,  hnin 
hearted,  stern- faced  men,  who  will  play 
solemnly     five     or     six     Sen{\tas  by.^ 
Beethoven,  one  after  the  other.  Tn  the 
dialogue  they  go  for  men.  as  did  the 
murderers  ready  to  lio  the  will  of  Mac-  ' 
both.    There  may  lie  even  some  pianist  s 
who  would  have  the  effrontery  to  i: 
vide  an  audience  to  pass  with  them  ;> 
afternoon  or  evening    with  Johannes 
Hi-ahms. 

It  this  is  true  of  Chopin's  music,  it 
does  not    follow    that    every  pianist, 
otiterwise    accomplished,    is    an  inter- 
preter of  Chopin.   It  is  not  first  of  all  » 
question  of  race.  We  have  heard  .\meri 
i-ans.  men  and  women,  who  played  this 
nius^c  most  poetically.    But  there  ■ 
pianists,  foreign  and  .\meiii'an,  who  '1 
not   catch   the   spirit   of   Chopin.  li 
serret  escapes  them.    No  one  dispm- 
the  technical  ability  of  Messrs.  Ro9<  : 
thai.  Busoni.  Godowsky,  but  the  ijiusi 
of  Chopin  is  to  them  as  a    sealed  book. 
Mr.  Bauer  is  not  easily  equalled  as  an 
interpreter  of  Schumann,  Brahms.  Bach, 
Cesar  Franck;  but  he.  too,  is  not  Cho- 
pin's man.    One  might  go  through  thr 
li.«t.  and  the  pianists  that  are  peculiar! 
fitted  to   play   this  music   are  to  : 
rcunted   on   one  hand.    Probably  nov. 
that     the    incomparable    Vladimir  de 
I'.achmann  no  longer  visits  us.  though 
he  is  still  attracting  crowds  in  London. 
.Mr    Gabrilowit.sch   gives  '  the  greate.st 
pleasure  when  the  program  is  devoted 
to  Chopin.  ^ 

I'or  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  has  not  fallen 
into  the  grie\ous  error  of  thinkini; 
that  Chopin  is  primarily  a  "heroi 
composer,  whose  pieces  are  distinctiv  i 
\irile.  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
laie  about  the  "greater"  Chopin  and  the 
"lesser"  Chopin.  There-  are  pianists 
who,  rejoicins  In  their  strength,  insist, 
on  Chopin's  martial  or  patriotic  nature. 
They  say'  that  his  passion  should  foajn 
and'  scream.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  piani^rts  who  turn  tlie  composer  into 
a  Miss  Nancy  and  play  the  music  in 
an  effeminato.  lackadaisical  manner. 
Chopin's  lamentation  is  with  them  a 
whine.  His  emotion  is  sentimentalism. 
His  music  is  then  spineless,  and  the 
much  talked  about  "nibato"  Is  only  an 
absence  of  rhythm,  a  distortion  of  time. 

Mr.  Gabrilowit.sch  belongs  to  neither 
party.  Wnile  he  does  not  claim  to  be 
;i  "specialist.''  while  his  series  of  re- 
citals has  shown  him  to  be  a  pianist 
of  singular  ver.satility  but  always 
piietir.  he  plays  the  music  of  Chopin 
in  a  peculiariy  charming  and  emotional 
mariner.  ^Vhen  strength  is  needed,  he 
does  not  abi'.se  it.  Ue  does  not  mis- 
take Chopin's  twilight  for  the  biazin; 
sun.  He  doe.s  not  forget  that  Cliopii' 
)is  first  of  all  lyrical  and  elegiac;  ofte 
ith  French  elegance; 
even  when  he  is  terribl 

In  earnest 


-  ~. 


Whj-  h 
itk  the 


easily  answered. 

Strauss  himself_he  was  then  a  sworn  I 
follower  of  Johannes  Br.ihms— thought ' 


AVilUam  Lindsey's  play  in  four  a 
"Seremonda,"  which  will  be  produced 
the  Hollis    Street    Theatre  tomorro\s 
night,  -was    originally    entitled    "Re  i 

•n-..,        ' :.vi -sillnii      It  was  publlsh.^'i 


(.i!vl=icy  Is  known  in  litis  . 
nrl  in  );urope  as  a  successful  n.  i 
n.siness,   but  business  has  not   b'  • 
verylhing  to  him.    .\  volume  of  i 
poems.  "Apples  of  Istakhar,"  was  p 
llslied  by  Copeland  &  l'>ay  in  1?95.  11- 
"Cinder-Path  Talcs"  (1896)  were  widely 
read,  as  they  deserved  to  be.  for  thes" 
stories  about  runners  and  otlier  athleti^ 
went  told  In  a  delightfully  simple  mm  - 
>  ner.  .showed  knowledge  of  the  subjei  '. 
and  interested  professionals,  amateu: 
and  the  general  public.  A  few  years  as  - 
Mr.    Lindsey's    novel.      "The    SevcK  i 
.vi.-ntle,  "   was  published.     For  wrili!..: 
iliis  romance  Mr.  Lindsey  spent  mui  !. 
time  In  PYovence  and  made  a  oareti  I 
study  of  the  country  and  it.^  literatui- 
!t  was  therefore  natural  fcr  him  in  tl 
vention  of  a  play  to  take  a  Proven'  -il 
Kend,  one  that  may  liave  had  at  tlr 
Lii'-'innlng  a  basis  of  fact. 

This  legend  as  told  by  Noslradamn.- 
Boccaccio.  Sainte-Palaie,  Is  as  follow - 
;  GuiUaume  de  Cabestaing  was  a  gent  I.  - 
man  of  Roussillon.   According  to  an  oi  l 
-anuscrlpt  t'hronicle  there  was  a  v>'! 
cient  house,  Castel-Rousslilon;  a  tow 
was  shown  in  Roussillon.  called  Cast  f 
ssello.    Noble,  but  without  propei  t  \ 
'  followed  the  custom  of  the  time  ai  : 

tered,  as  varlet  or  page,  in  the  ser,  i' 
f  Ralmond  de  Castel-RoussiHon.  Equal 
.  of  birth  did  not  forbid,  this  form  oi 
rvice.   Handsome,  intelligent,  amialii. 
lllaume  became  a  favorite  witii  R  h- 
ond  who  made  him  the  .squire  to  l  i- 
ife, 'Marguerite.     She  quickly  fell  n 
>\c  with  the  young  man.  who.  from  p 
.  ect  or  timidity,  was  not  response  > 
'  )ne  day  being  alone  with  him.  she  saiii 
■Guillaumc,  tell  me,  if  a  lady  .shouM 
-Ive  you  some  mark  of  love,  would  \  o 
lare  "to  love  her  well?  "    "Yes,  indeed 
iiadame.  if  the  mark  were  not  a  derei\ 
-ng  one,"    "By  Saint  .lean,   you  hax.- 
-poken  like  a  brave  fellow.  Now.  I  shoul  i 
ike  to  know  if  you  will  distinguish  mark- 
love  that  are  trustworthy  from  thosr 
•hat  are  sii.spiclous."   The  young  man  s 
r\es  were  at  once  opened,  and  his  bean 
burned  with  love,  which  he  expressed  In 
lender  songs.   ."V  few  of  them  have  come 
■'riwn  to  us. 
f?oon     there     was     whispering.  arnl 
ngues  were   busy.      Ralmond.  wlv 
ved  his  wife  and  trusted  Ouillaum. 
stcd  him  by  asking  whether  the  won.- 
I    whose  praises   he  sang  really  ex- 
;ed.    Guillaiime,  hard  put  to  it.  flnali- 
-clared  that  he  loved  Agnes,  the  si  = 
■^r  of  Madame  Marguerite.    Now  Apv.f-= 
was  the  wife  of  r.obert*  of  Tarascon 
but  Ralmond  promised  to  help  the  pat;. 
in  his  suit.    He  questioned  Agnes,  who 
knowing  of  her  sister's    passion  and 
purity,  admitted  that  she  her.selt  wa 
morous.    Raimond  was  once  more  a: 
se.    He  even  told  Marguerite  of  ''^ 
:  age's  love  for  her  sister,  whereup  M: 
:\rarguerite.  sure  that  her  lover  was  uu 
faithful   and   her  sfster  had   been  <!' 
bauched.   reprosiched   Guillaume.  Wlipi 
.she  was  reassured,  she  compelled  U:. 
voung  troubadour,  through-her  vani' > 
o  declare  in  a  song  that  he  loved  hr  ■ 
:  (1  only  her.   This  song  was  addressr  i 
I  Ralmond.  for  it  was  then  the  custoiM 
tit  many  troubadours  to  address  to  a 
■sband  the  verses  in  honor  of  his  wlff 
^  it  the  song  revived  the  Jealousy  of 
imond.    He  lured  Guillaume  outsif!- 
"  castle,  slew  him,  cut  off  his  head 
and  plucked  out  his  heart.    Then  he  or- 
dered his  cook  to  serve  this  heart  as 
venison  at  table.  The  heart  was  served; 
Marguerite  ate. 
"Do  you  know  what  you  have  eaten?" 
-  id  Ralmond  to  her. 
'.\o;  but  I  found  it  excellent." 
•I  believe  it.  for  it  was  what  yoaha\  f 
most  loved.   It  is  right  that  you  should 
like  dead  that  ■;\hich  you  hav-e  so  lovtd 
when  alive" 

And  showing  to  her  the  head  of  Guu- 
lau?he.  he  said:  "See  the  one  whoso 
iieart  you  have  eaten."' 

Hearing    these    frightful   words.  sl,< 
f, Tinted.    When  she    came  to  she  critd 
■:♦:  "Ve3.  barbarous  man,  I  havcfoun  1 
s  meat  so  delicious  that  I  shall  nev<  ;- 
a  I  other  meal,  that  I  may  not  lose  V\<' 
taste  of  this."- 

Wild  with  rage,  Ralmond  drew  his 
sword.  She  jumped  from  a  balcony  pi a' 
died  from  the  fall;  hut  Nosuadaaiiii  = 
says  that  she  slew  herself  with  a  knii 

The     relatives     of     Marguerite    ,Tr  : 
GulU.aume,   with   all   the   knights  ar 
lovois  of  the  country,   leagued  them 
selves  against  the  cj-uel  Raimond.    .\  I 
tonso,  King  of  Aragon,  informed  of  tii 
tragedy,    arrested    Raimond.    and  (i^ 
molished  his  castle,  gave  the  murder, 
couple  a  pompous  funeral.    The  tp 
were  buried  'n  one  tomb  before  a  chui. 
of   Perpignan.     and   thuir    story  v.,i 
carved  in  the  stone.    .And  the  knighi 
of  lioUESillon,  Cerdagne  and  Narboni 
•celebrated  yearly  a  solemn  service  i 
memory  of  the  two.  while  the  love; 
men  and  women  of  the  region,  pray 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
This  is  the  old  legend. 


The  story  is  told  by  Boccaccio  (Fou;  ; 
I'ay.    Novel    Nine)    in   practically  li 
.same    manner,     but    the  husband 
ciulielmo  Rosslglione,  the  lover  Gi.it- 
mo  Guardastagno,  and  the  two    \v . 
noble  knights,  each  with  his  castle  ai 
assals.    There  is  no  mention  of  Cab. 
;aing  being  a  troubadour,  nor  was  li 
abestaing  a  man  of  injudicious  s«>i!- 
-1   Boccaccio's  version   the  "very 
mt  beaulifiil  lady  grew  not  so  forg- 
III  of  her  honor  and  estimation,  as  i' 
.ither  did  of  faith  to  his  friend.  "  ."^i. 
had   no  si.ster. 


FYpnch  voi-sion  of  Anloine  Le  Macon. 

"Fiossigliono  leaving:  his  Lady,  went 
Into  tlie  Kitchen,  where  calling:  for  the 
i;"ooke.  he  delivered  him  the  heart,  say- 
inp:  T.ike  this  heart  of  a  wilde  Boare, 
which  it  was  my  good  happe  to  kill  this 
day,  and  drcsse  it  in  the  daintiest  man- 
ner thou  canst  duviso  to  do;  which 
being  so  done,  when  T  am  .<!et  at  tho 
Table,  send  it-  to  nie  in  a  silver  dish, 
■ivlth  sauce  be.-^oeiuin.?  so  dainty  a 
morsell.  The  Cuok'e  tooke  fhe  heart, 
beieevlng  it  to  be  no  otherwise.  Then 
as  his  Lord  had  saide:  and  nsing  his 
utmost  sltill  in  dressing  it,  did  divide 
It  Into  artificiall  small  sHces.  and  made 
It  most  pleasing  to  be  tasted.  When 
supper  time  was  come,  Rossiglionc  safe 
downe  at  the  table  with  his  Lady:  but 
he  had  littUx  or  no  appetite  at  all  to 
cate  the  wiokod  deed  which  he  had 
done  so  perplexed  his  soule.  and  made 
him  to  sit  very  strangely  musing.  At 
lenstli,  the  CooJie  brought  in  the  dainty 
dl.«h,  which  he  himselfe  setting  before 
hi.s  wife,  began  to  lincle  fault  with  hi.=: 
owne  lack  of  svomacKe,  yet  provoked 
hr;-  with  many  faire  speeches  to  tast 
the  Cooke's  cunning  in  so  rare  a  dish." 

The  husband  in  Boccaccio's  tale  grew 
fearful  of  the  friends  and  followers  or 
the  lover,  and  al.s'o  the  whole  country 
of  Provence.  "He  made  such  provi'- ! 
Sion  as  best  he  could,  and  as  so  sodaincl 
a  warning  would  give  leave,  he  lied  { 
away  secretly  in  the  night  season."  | 

Tn  llr. 


"••'■•""■■S  "-'i'--  -^H---^  .aoieno-diri  she 
not  marry  the  late  Marcel  Sehwob?— 
was  so  eloquent  that  there  were  night- 
ly interruptions  in  the  course  of  the 
piay.  Tt  was  she  that  brought  success 
Lo  the  author  for  28  performances  that 
^ear. 

But  this  song  of  the   heart  put  a 
diabolical  idea  into   the  heart  of  old 
Leonarde.     Husband    and    lover  fight. 
The  lover,  victorious,  spares  Raymond, 
and  consents  to  undergo  any  punishment 
that  his  lord  may  inflict,  provided  Alice 
is  left  in  peace.    He  kisses  the  hand  of 
nis  lady  love,  then  goes  to  the  chase  i 
where  he  will  be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  t 
Then  comes  the  business  of  the  heart.  | 
The  master  of  ■  hounds,  mad  with  re- 
morse, describes  to  Alice  the  reath  of 


her  lover.   The  old  hag  assures  her  that 
she  has  eaten  his  hea 
herself, 


^sures 
iW.  Ali 


ce  stabs 


Miss  Moreno  was  described  as  the 
realization  of  a  troubadour's  ideal,  a 
true  figure  of  a  missal,  charming,  sim- 
ple, ejegant,  distinguished ;  an  actress 
with  deep,  w-arm,  penetrating  tones, 
cunning  in  rhythm,  faultless  in  diction. 

In  "La  Legende  du  Coeur."  the  heart 
was  eaten  off  stage. 


Lin.isey's  pl^v,  Raimon 
uit  of  Koussillon;  The  love 


3  file 
-  er  is  Guil- 
i  >  111.  Lord  of  Cabostaing.  the  wife  is 
ivmonda  and  h<*r  sister  is  Guida! 
■ '1  her  characters  are  a  Spanish  trofiba- 
'l-  n.  Berguedan:  a  Provencal  trouba- 
•  if  III  ,  "V'idal,  a  priesl ;  Krmengarda,  Rai- 
'Hoits  grand  aunt,  Clara,  the  maid  of 
ihe  inn,  and  less  important  men  and 
women.  Guilhem  and  S.-i  emonda  ai'e  the 
r.anics  in  one  of  the  old  versions  of  the 

Uaimon  has  been  reported  as  dead, 
.  1    11  in  Pale.stine,  fighting  for  the  cross. 
i':-turn.-'.  and  at  last  le.'^t.s  OuilhPin 
ui  tilt  lo^vu*.  The  bean  of  the  dead 


Io\  t  r  is  brought  in,  but  Sermonda  doe.5 
not  jat,  foi-  Raimon  tells  her  the  nature 
of  the  dish.  Seremonda  throws  herself 
Out  of  the  window.  Haimon  stabs  hini- 
aelf. 

Kach  act  has  two  scenes.  Act  1.  vil- 
lage of  Roussillon:  great  hall  of  castle. 
Act  2,  the  foro.-^l:  the  warden.  Act  3,  a 
tiring  room,  great  hall  of  castle.  Act  4, 
village  of  Kous.'illon  ;  great  hall  of 
eastlo. 

In  the  first  act  Clara,  the  maid  of  the' 
inn,  tcll.<  two  troubadours  drinking  wine 
that  Raimon  is  dead.    He  loved  Seie- 
inonda,  whose  father  had  given  her  to 
lanother.    On  her  wedding  day  Raimon  I 
rushed  into  the  church,  slew  the  nride-  i 
groom,  bore  the  bride  back  to  Roussilloji 
and    v.edded    her    by    force.      There  ; 
'wa.s    blood    on    the    altar    steps;    th.-  ' 
priesl   was    hurt.   The    curse   of  Rome 
was    put    on    Raimon.  '    He    went  to 
the  Holy  Land  for  penance.  at,d  ii  was  ' 
reported  that  he  was  slain  in  the  battle' 
of  Tiberias.  There  is  talk  of  Seiemonda.i 
who    favors    Guilhem— '  His    voice    is ; 
liotit;.  ami  his  face  a  dream."  l^o.  Rai-  I 
lion    returns.     Visiting   liie   pi'iest.    he  'i 
lelL-i  1dm  that  he  has  washed  away  his 
fill  in  the  Jordan.  A  rough,  brutal  cus- 
loiner,  very  unlike  the  Icnight  in  Eoc-  jl 
caccio's  tale,  he  boasts  of  the'thickness  ; 
of  his  .skull  that  had  saved  him  in  bat- 
tle.   It  is  he  that  explains  the  redne.--^ 
of  r.uu.ssillon's  wine. 
Long  Ti'.ir.s  agro  a  Couiit  of  Itoiissilinn 
HiMi.ii  t)U  eiiem.v  wliliiii  u  Hold. 
\uii  (.>!■  hi<  liodr  planted  a  .Toung  viiip. 
'lii:--  Ituiirislipd  likp  the  stouid  of  .\i-db.v.  . 
-Villi  hoif  great  eillsiers  of  a  rildil.v  giajje. 
^ylM^■ll.  i  Tushed  witli  the  val.  became  a  uine 
So  111  h,  itH- like  was.  not  in  !aug\iedoc. 
The  simple  |)easants  sa.v  tliere  lingers  still 
\  drop  of  angry  blood  In  everv  onp. 
I  know  not  whetiior  it  hp  (rue  or  false. 
But  we  of  Ronsslllon  are  violent, 
.^nd  nian.y  Insfy  sinneiii  lie  at  rest 
I'pon  tbeir  honl  bprl<  in  Ihe  little  ehiireb 
vyith  cover  et.*  of  stoiie  upon  tlieir  breasts 
There  is  a  diMp  of  blood  In  every  cup. 
In  the  scenes  thnt  follow  the  main  in- 
cidents in  the  legend  are  preserved.. 


'  The  story  of  Provence  may  have  been 
a  variant  of  the  story  of  the  Chatelain 
de  Couoy  and   the  Lady  of  Fayel,  a 
story  of  the  12th  century,  probably  of 
Br«ton  origin,  but  without  any  histori- 
cal basis.    It  is  told  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury romance    of    Jakernon  Sakesep. 
The  story  of  a  lover's  heart  eaten  by  | 
the  loved  one  is  told  of  the  ininnesinger 
Relmar  von  Brennenberg  .  of  the  13th 
centur.v.   Mme.  d'AuIney  in  her  "Mem- 
oires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne"  tells  of  a  I 
Marquise  d'Astorga  in  the  17th  century,  ' 
who  killed  the  mistress  of  her  husbarid 
and  served  her  heart  as  a  ragout  for 
him  at  table.    The  wife  then  entered  a 
convent  and  died  mad.     The  husband  ■■ 
recovei  ed  his  spii  its  and  was  as  gay  as  ' 
lord  high  steward  to  the  Queen  as  Span- 
ish   formality   would  allow. 

In  the  story  of  de  Coucy.  the  lover, 
dying  in  a  Crusade,  sends  on  his  heart 
a^s  a  tender  souvenir  to  the  Lady  of 
Fayel.    The  messenger,  questioned,  at;- 
quaints  the  husband,  long  jealous,  and 
the  heart  is  put  on  the  table  and  eaten. 
But  there  are  variants  of  this  story. 
Any  one  that  wishes  to  study  the  origin  i 
and  the  development  of  these  legends  ' 
should  read  the  learned  article  by  Ga=-  ' 
ton  Palis,   published   in   the   "Hi.stor^e  j 
Litteraire  d§  la  France."   \ol.  -'S    pp  'l 


legend  moved  Jean  Aicard,  to 
a  play  in  four  .:icls  and  in  verse, 


This 
write 

"La   Legende   du   Coeur,"   which  was 
produced  at  the  old  theatre  at  Orang.' 
in  the  summer  of  IftO.l.    On  Sept.  L'8  of 
lliat  year  it  was  produced  at  the  Thea- 
tre-  Sarah    Bernhardt,    Paris.  Krauss 
took    the   part    of   Raymond;  Blanche 
Dufrene  that  oC  Alice  de  Castilnau,  for 
Ihe  heroine  has  differcnl  names  in  the 
versions;  and  the  part  of  Cabestaing,  , 
the  lover-troubadour,   was    played    b.v ! 
•Miss    Jloreno,    Raymond,    brutal    and  i 
Jealous,   sets   his   old   nurse   Leonarde  i 
watching    over   Alice.     This  Leonarde  ' 
hated  the  whole  race  of  lords,  for.  when 
voung  and  charming,  she  had  been  se- 
luced  by  one  and  abandoned;  but  she 
:oncealed  her  m.aternity  and  strangled 
the  baby.    At  a  tourney  of  troubadours, 
.'abestaing  has  triumphed  by  a  song, 
ivhicti  may  thus  bo  loosely  translated: 

"Hearken   to   iny   song,     ladies  and 
-naldcna.    If  you  eat  my  heart,  it  will 
'^vlng  Its  way  to  you;  I  have  put  in  my 
ng.'?  my  purest  heart,  and  to  nourish 
f  nourish  my  songs  with  you.    If  the 
lights  going  against  the  Infidel  will 
'  my  heart,  thej^  will  return  vicfori- 
.  My  heart  if  eaten  stiffens  servile 
i-rtB   with   pride.     The  eater  of  my 
art  will  be  a  taker  of  cities,  conquer 
'ven,  and  conquer  hearts.    In  these; 
Hi;.'!  of  mine,  my  heart  beats  strong V 
"d    strangely.     The    greatest   coward  ' 
III  ti<-  ■•.  Iici-n  if         ,.r,tr<  it       Ml  \  th,,, 


In  the  ISfh  century  a  M-adame  de 
Marron  wrote  a  "tragedie  de  societe  " 
m  ^erse,  entitled  ■•i.a  Comtesse  du 
^bayel.  The  heroine  did  not  eat  th» 
heart:  she  drank  it,  "liquified  by  some 
process  of  cuhnary  chemistry  unknown 
o  our  master  cooks."  To  quote  from 
the  play:  "May  this  heart  which 
heaven  has  struck  with  its  bolt  be  at 
this  instant  destroyed  and  turned  into 
powder,  that  the  mfernal  brew,  com- 
posed with  care,  may  strike  the  sense 
and  cheat  the  abused  eye  " 

de^A^ergf'-';v"L,?"'  ^'"'^  '•Gabrielle 
Parls'o'n'july^f'l'^^'  WhvX'""' 
loved  by  Coucy  't;;.  na  ed'"bv"Tm^ 
Gabnelle  de  Vergy  has  excited  discis! : 
.sion  and  dispute.  BelloVs  husband  ' 
conid  not  endure  the  coW  subn  issh  e^  ^ 
nc.ss  Of  Gabnelle.  who  had  l^ved  Coucy  ! 
rl        ■        u  Hearing  tha^ 

Coucy  had  been  slain  in  Palestine  he 

if  fal^^  '"r'  "^^=''    '^'h,  "  news 

I     f,-  '■eturiis.  not  to  tempt  i 

Pavel   tHe'^"'/°  "^'^  -^^eu'  ^ 

li,  ■  i"*^  '°  assassinate  him.  'He 
throws  his swife  into  a  dungeon  and  kills 
Coucy  m  a  duel,  though  he  himself  is 
gravely  wounded.  He  tells  his  wife 
Coucy  was  the  conqueror;  then  he  tells  • 
her  the  truth  and.  that  she,  too  must 
die.  He  goes  out  leaving  a  letter  and 
a  vase  on  the  table.  She'  opens 
the  vase  and  seeing  her  lover's  heart 
.§rows  dihnous  and  dies.  Favel.- learn- 
ing the  innocence  of  his  wife  and 
_oucy,  is  mad  with  remorse.  He  tears 
the  bandage  from  his  wound,  runs  his 
sword  through  him,  and  dies  holding 
h^/H"^f  CJ^'^'-iellc  and  commanding 
hat  the  three  bodies  be  buried  in  one 
tomb  It  appears  from  contemporaries 
of  the  dramatist  that  the  plav  was 
stuffed  with  patriotic  sentiments  forelen 
to  the  subject.  "The  frightful  idea  of 
the  heart,  said  Babault.  '•is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy 
and  this  disgusting  image  is  presented 
in  the  fifth  act  without  anv  discretion 
The  \ase  may  be  iinnly  closed  but  to 
Ihe  spectators  it  will  alwavs  be  dia- 
lihanous:  especially  when  persona  on 
I  the  stage  keep  covering  nnd  um-overing 
lit,  and  looking  into  it  loi  half  an  hour." 

This    play    was    published     In     1770.  \ 
Grimm  wrote  a  sava.ge   review  of  it,  I 
beginning:  "M.  de  Belloi,  a  citizen  of  ! 
Calai.?.  a  master  maker 'of  tragedies  fol-  ' 
lowing  the  court,  is  guilty  before  God  I 
oi    the  tragedy   'Siege  de  Calais,'  and 
towards  the  nation  for  Ihe  humiliating 
.•ind  deeting  frenzy  that  this  drama  ex- 
«  it«d.    It  is  true  that  M.  de  Belloi,  hav- 
ing written  his  tragedy  in  the  poverty 
oi   Ills  mind  and  the  .-^implicitv  of  hi'i 
hcairl.  is  indiiiputably  innocent.' but  fol- 
lowing the  logic  of  the  Old  Testament 
>"  force  among  the  people  of  God.  every 
man  who,  either  fhiough  his  fault  or 
with    fault   lets   a   nation   fall    into  a 
great  error,  should  bo  anathema  before 
tho  ],ord.'     Grimm  tell.?  us  that  when 
Beiloy  s     "Gabrielle    de     Vergv"  was 
r'!.'>\<''»    ■iii'l  til'    -.  -iw   I,,:.. .  .ul 


io..i,,,e-.  MIPS  01  admir;,i,ou  rM,d  ot 
noMoi.  -Many  women  fainted,  son,,- 
leli  into  convulsions:  however,  at  the 
second  and  third  performances  there 
ZZt  r"""  ''"'^iences  and  even  more 
women  than  ajt  the  first. 

"All  the  newspapers  seemed  to  con- 
•^Pire  against  the  success  of  the  piny 
and  never  did  a  spectacle  draw  a  greate; 
crowd,  although  this  season  the  most 
nteresting  novelties  were  less  attends. 
Iwi',;',  '."/°™«-  years."  Then  Grimn-, 
ThL,  '""^    argument    as  tc 

vhether  the  subject  on  the  stage  w«.^ 
nt  i'n'';?"'"?'  He-concluded  by  find- 
rniv^,  '"*^''  ""'^  imprint  of  a 
imp  a  .simple  and  sub- 

monnf?r''T>'°"'  difficulties  sur- 

mounted with  mucii  address,  very  inter- 

the"^,^';'"''''  °^  character,  mo.st  effec- 
tn  e  .'Mtualions,  and  a  very  few  lines  that 
Racine  would  not  have  disavowed  " 
wmf'  ■^"o    played  Gabrielle. 

riex  1  f/'T^  ^^^^  unfortunately  was  not 
'u*''°"®  last  act.  "Her 

lobs'  uncovered  the  vase,  the 

dean,  f  ^«^/Pe°  hc'--  the  image  of 
death  :^tamped  on  her  face-all  this 
pantomime  is  of  a  heartrending  tru 
fulnes.s,  alone  .sufficient  to  give  t  le 
sou^and't?  ''''  sensitivenes^s  of  hor 
Now  l.  t  superiority  of  her  talent." 
ed^  n  m  "'^"f  ci'Arnaud  wrote  a  trag- 
the  F,™-^'='''  ^^ye"  '-  produced  at 
tlie  Fiancaise  in  1771.  He  represented 
Gabnelle,  sure  that  her  me^  woLld 
be  poisoned,  welcoming  the  heart  ser.-ed 

nould  end  her  woes.   The  tragedy  w-is 

not'e^'Th;  C  "™  "'"^  ^  P-?-^  ^""^ 
ter  found  «^r"""'  """"^  years  la- l 

i^  i-?n     ..^u        ^  °f  talent  wrote  : 

hvtw^.  ^®  ®^"'e  ^"^je'^-t  is  treated; 
en„;^i?  ".'■e^'/^en  equally  poor  in  talent.  ' 

^Amaud  believes  that -  the  frenzy  of 
passion  IS  the  same  as  that  resulting ' 
from  a  derangement  of  the  organs.  °  ! 
The  subject  of  Gabrielle  de  Vergy '  is  I 
not  one  for  tragedy,  The  Duke  de  la  i 
\alliere  has  made  a  novel  out  of  it  I" 
and  that  is  the  true  frame  for  it  Mile'  - 
Ide  Lussan   has  told  the  story  in*  her  i' 

jgruste    which  is  a  romance.    .    .   .  You  ' 
may  say  that  the  story  of  Oedipus  Pe-  ' 
lops,  Atreu.,,  Thyestes  and  other  Iwoes  I  ' 
of  Greek  tragedy  is  also  only  a  horrible 
tale,  which  however  makes  a  gi^eat  ef- 
fect on  the  stage.   Yes,  but  these  tales 
were  consecrated  by  religion:  they  were 
the  catechism  of  the  time;  with  these 
stories  one  inspired  children  with  relig- 
ious terror,  accustomed  them  from  in- 
fancy to  the  redontable  dogma  of  fa- 
tality." 

This  Jfme.  Vestris  was  Rozette  Gour- 
gaud  of  Marseilles,  who  married  Angiolo 
Vestri.=.    At  Wurtemberg  she  had  been] 
protected,     unmarried,    by     the  Duke 
Charles  Eugene :  in  Paris  by  the  Duke  de 
Duras.    .'^Iie  studied  with  Mile.  Clairon 
and  Le  Kain.   Many  curious  stories  are  ' 
told  about  her,  her  grand  airs  and  lier  ' 
gallant  life.    She  lagged  superfluous  on  I 
the  stage,  but  was  well  to  do  and  did  not  I 
mind  ridicule.  She  died  in  1804.  i 


There  have  been  opera.s  based  on  tJic 
story:  "Gabriella  di  Vergi,"  by  Carafs 
(Naples,  1S16),  an  opera  that  Stendhbl 
said  was  written  in  servile  imitation  oc 
Rossini  ;  "Gabriella  di  Vergi,"  bv  Ducasi 
f  Madrid,  1.S39)  ;  "Gabriella  di  Vergi,"  by 
Mercadante  (Milan  about  1840)  I  do 
not  know  whether  "Fayel,"  music  bv 
Coccia  (Florence,  1819),  and  "Fayel  "  by 
Caronna  (Rome,  :SS2),  are  connected 
with  the  legend. 

As  far  back  as  Aug.  30',  1777,  a  bur- 
lesque, "Gabrielle  de  Passy,"  in  one  act 
and  in  prose  with  songs,  was  produced 
in  Paris.  It  contained  a  criticism  on 
Belloy's  tragedy.  The  refrain  of  the  last 
gong  ran: 

.^h;  il  n'est  pas  de  fete. 
Si  LE  COEUR  n'en  est  pas. 
The  piece,  by  Ussieux  and  Imbert,  wa.^ 
originally  in  two  acts.  "The  first  had  a 
great  success^  the  second  was  found  too 
long,  and  the  denouement  more  gloomy 
and  disgusting  than  that  which  was 
parodied.  Some  of  these  faults  were 
remedied  by  reducing  the  piece  to  one 
act. 

"Gabrielle  de  Vergy,"  an  operette- 
bouffe,  music  by  Demarquette,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Folies-Marigny,  Paris,  Nov. 
II.  1871.  This,  too,  was  a  parody  of  the 
legend. 

"Sire  cie  A"erg>-,"  opera  boufl-e  in  three 
acts,  by  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Flers 
music  by  Claude  Terrasse.  brought  oi'it' 
at  the  Varietes,  Paris,  April  18.  ISO:!'  had 
dS  performances  that  year.    The  libretto 
is  amusing,  the  music  is  delightful  in 
it.=i  gaiet.v".     Hu.sband    and    wife  and 
(  oucy  live  happily  together.    The  hus-  ' 
band  is  Uie  happiest  of- the  three  He' 
has  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  wife  ' 
Coucy  is  his  best  friend;  and  the  hus-  ' 
band   is  adored  by  his     vassals      who  i 
cheer  him  when  ever  he  gives  them  the 
signal  with   a   trumpet.    Couov  flnallv 
becomes   disgusted   with   his  wife  for 
Vergy  is  too  much  in-  evidence,  so  he' 
persuades  the  husband  that  as  a  man: 
of  war  .-ind  a  good    Christian  Ver^v 
-should  go  a-erusading.     A'ergv  is  per  ' 
suaded.    Tic  fpartully  farewell.^  his  wife' 
-ind  hands  over  the  key  of  the  "Corset  i 
de  fidelito"   to  his  dear  friend  Coui-v 
\  ergy  IS  far  away  and  the  lovers  should 
be  happy,  but  Coucy  is  il  at  ease.  There 
IS  no  chance  for  a  public  .scandal  No 
danger  attend.s  his  .serenades.    The  lov 
ers  are  on  the  point  of  quarreling  when 
A  ergy  returns,  bringing  with   bini  u-s 
<aptivn.=!.    Dip    Princess    .Mit/.v       M;,,ficil  ' 
and  Cocu     Lid  he  cai-luit   Lh^^c  iu(]. 


ill    falesim.       '_/.    no.     He  '  never 
111  farther  than  Paris,  and  there  he 
'/    been    living   gaily.     This  princess 
i  ll  her  danse  du  ventre -ftiad  played 
part  of  the  serpent  in  the  mystery 
\':iani   et  Eve."     Her  captor,  Vergy, 
111  became  her  bondsman.    And  the 
'  lion  de  Milpertuis  returns.    He  had 
I  out  with  Vergy  for  the  crusades;  he 
crually  saw  war  in  Palestine.    He  re- 
'uins  to  read  letters  in  which  the  con- 
I  fcal  affairs  of  Vergy  are  piquantly  ,rc- 
1  ited.    Coucy  and  Vergy  box  his  ears 
I  lie  crusader  remarks:  "You  two  have 
struck  me:  you  two  must  fight  one  oth- 
er."    In  heavy  armour  they  sweat  in 
nnlicipation   of    combat.     During  the 
watch  they  talk,  they  shake  hands  But 
what  will  the  public,  the  great  gallerv 
.say  to  .so  tame  an  ending?  Coucv  agrees 
to   ab.sent   himself.     Vergy  announces 
that  he  has  slain  him.    Vergy  offers  hi.s 
wife  the  heart  of  her  lover  in  the  form 
of  a  slice  of  calf's  liver.    The  lover  re- 
turns;  he  is   pardoned.     The  Princess 
Mitzy    leans    lovingly    toward  Coucv. 
Gabrille  gives  the- key  of  her  corselet  to 
Fridolin.     the     hand.some     page;  and 
^  ergy  continues  to  be  the  most  popular 
person  in  the  castle  and  in  the  region 
round  about... 

The  lyrics  are  extremely  funny,  as 
the  song  of  the  Sire  de  Coucy  and  that 
of  the  tragic  dish.  The  chief  comedi- 
ans were  Anna  Tariol,  Miss  Levalllere 
Messrs.  Brasseur,  Gay,  Prince,  Dearlv 
and  Claudius." 


"Seremonda"  was  produced  by  Mis' 
Juha  Arthur  aiid  company  at  Long 
Branch.  Nov.  11,  191S. 

Notes  About  -■V   piano  trio 

Concerts,  Musicians'?  T 

C  a- 1  o  1  r  e  was 
and  New  Works  played  in  Lon- 
don, Jan.  14.  The  Times  found  it  worth 
hearing  once  "for  ihe  large  number  of 
fragments  of  miisicianly  writing  it  con- 
tained, but  the  lack  of  any  sustained 
purpo.se  to  unite  these  prevents  our  put- 
ting it  in  any  high  class  of  concerted 
music.  The  themes  of  the  first  movement 
are  rhythmically  monotonous,  sn  that 
there  is  really  very  little  to  develop  " 

On  Dec.  31  last  the  30  years  elapsed 
which  kept  the  copyright  of  Liszt's  com- 
positions for  his  heirs.   Now  their  copy- 
right is  expired.    Yet  I  have  seen  no 
reference  to  this  rather  important  fact 
There    is   a    certain    fashion    to  decry 
Liszt's  music  in  these  days,  but  all  the 
same   I   doubt   if  any  other  composer 
since  his  day  has.  influenced  the  art  of 
pianists  to  anything  like  the  extent  Liszt 
influenced  it.    Moreover,  it  is  futile  to 
say  that  there  is  noUiing  of  good  in  any 
single  one  of  the  400  original  composi- 
tions or  in  the  900  Or  so  transcriptions 
which    Liszt   produced.     Jlanv    of  the 
pianoforte  works  and  songs  are  of  ex- 
traordinary tieauty,  and  if  onlv  for  his 
impounded  generosity  to  his  fellow-men 
and   musicians  the  name  of  Liszt  de- 
..:  ves  a  place  of  honor  in  our  memor 
,;  — Lonoon  Daily  Telegraph, 
j     Kugene  Goos.sens'  Rhapsodv  (op.  13)  fn,- 
,  ■  loloncello  and  piano  was  prodilced  ii, 
London  Jan.  (j.    The.  Daily  Telegmpb 
"A  very  beamiful  tiling  indeed  i.s  ih; 
1  ^''-ZHl  ."lilff ""'^''^cOjis  'Frc-uch'_  by_^au> 

Engaish,  and  'English'  by  many  FrencI,, 
but  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  just  \C 
t  ene  Goossens,  Jun.,  and,  it  is  very  good 
music  indeed  at  that.    .       .    The  music 
proceeds  from  loveliness  to  loveliness. 
^Vhlle  the  middle  section,  whereby  we  ' 
mean,  in  reality,  about  the  last  two- 
thirds  of  the  work,  is  of  quite  extraor- 
dinary beauty."   How  little  vye  know  in  , 
Boston  about  the  music  of  the  younger 
English  school! 

The  Pall  Mall   Gazette,  reviewing  a 
new    edition    of    Merimee's  "Carmen" 
wiih  pictures  by  Rene  Bull  (London: 
Ilutchinsoni    said;    "Those    who  onl;- 
know  the  'Carmen'  of  the  opera  stage- 
will   have  difficulty  in   believing  that 
;  ilie  incomparably  finer  pro.se  work  b- 
,  .Alerimee.    upon   which  it   is   based,  i:- 
;:  really  the  same  story.    Bizet  had  to 
work  within  the  four  corners  of  a  dif- 
flrult  art  in  adapting  Merimee's  sfor\. 
•^Situations'    are   the   essentials   of  the 
.^tage.  and  there  is  no  means  of  repro- 
iiiicing  the  psychological  truths  that  en-  ■ 
a'>le  this  work  to  take  such  high  rank 
M.s  literature.  'The  Carmen  of  the  stage, 
.',  f  iles  the  translator,  'beautiful,  fasci- 
,  r  ating,  audacious, -43  "au  fond,"  but  the 
I  merest  trollop.   Of  different  stamp  is 
the  wild  creature  who  cries,  out  of  her 
I  indomitable  soul.  "Carmen  sera  toujour.s 
j  libre.  Calli  elle  est  nee;  Calli  elle  mour- 
!  ra!"  '     Moreover,  the  translator  brings  a 
I  cliarge  of  misrepresentation  against  the 
"ipcra; 

'  'In  the  story  Carmen's  love  Is  dead— 

nt  merely  transferred,  and  the  quarrel 
ith  Don  Jose  is  merely  the  fulfilment 

;  her 'own  premonitions.  A  fatalisi, 
.5iie  knows  her  hour  lia.s  come,  .ind 
knowledge  iianishes  fear.  But  in  the 
opera  she  arrives  upon  a  .new  lover's 
arm,  she  is  on  keenest  pleasure  bent 
and  the  encounter  with  Don  Jose  i.s 
both  unexpected  and  unwelcome." 

"However,  the  fact  that  the  librettist.<^ 
throtighout  the  opera  'fail  to  endow  the 
cha'-acter  of  Carmen  with  that  sti-;iimi 
nobility  which  Merimee's  art  .so  siibi" 
ascribes  to  her'  makes  this  ending  upi. 
a  false  note  the  less  to  be  regretted  ' 

Miss  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  an  I-:m,-li  i 
))ianist,  who  once  plavcd  here  put  on 
b.-i-  proi,r;im  last  mom  I,  in'  ],oi><l..ii 
'  liopin-s  .Sonaia  il      :  ,1:,,  minor,  .-i^  tli- 
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■lied  than  the 
"Ii)!  (hn 
■  "f  fi^pe;ifi  '  .  , 
•     II  H  i  hHroi  tri-  of 
'1^'  iiiiliko  thitt  of  ( 
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•  lo  do.  and  thi.-;  i- 
'  I'iUtn  in  contrnsi  v 
"i   I  ho   i  e«iiJL  I  ha 
•'f   oivhesti-«i  wiiii 


Klopk^nsplel." 

Albenlzs  •'Catalonia"  for  orohestra, 
nl[i\  od  on  Jan.  1:!,  is  des<  riberl  a*  frood  of 
Its  kind.  The  main  tlienie  is  worked 
pretty  hard,  but  it  holds  togethec/  in- 
telligibly "a  set  of  motley  genre  painf- 
lne.1.  "  "The  whole  Uiing."  says  t!i'' 
Times.  ■■Is  full  of  bustling-  life  and  a 
dnre-devil  spirit  -nhlch  would  carry  off 
more  flimsinesa  of  construction  than  it 
aeti:;i!ly  contains."  Apropos  of  the  per- 
fotiiimre.  the  Times  found  the  orchts- 
tr.-il  .Ttlack  poor.  "One  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  hand  does  much  more 
when  it  travels  through  three  inches  at 
he  end  of  a  wrist  than  when  It  travels 
rough  three  feet  at  the  end  of  an 
iri."  Will  Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  coii- 
riiictor.  ponder  the  critic's  remark? 

.longen's  new  quartet  in  A  ma.ior.  op. 
'Ji.  was  played  in  T^ondon  on  Jan.  14 
The  second  and  last  movements  mak« 
^  more  immediate  appeal  than  the  flfst 
■  The  second  has  a  perfectly  wonderful 
moment  when,  after  an  excursive  solo 
"n  the  Instruments  in  turn,  they  collecl 
-s  for  a  climax,  but  keep  pushing  it  ofl 
y  evasions.    This' is  typical  of  M.  Jon 
sen's  .style;  the  texture  is  even  t.hrouKh-| 
•■■ut.  'occause  he  always  has  something 
'  igeer  in  view  than  his  climax  of  the 
•    nt.    The  part  -writing  is  full  and 
f-iuntal  in  no  scholastic  sense." 
hath  charms  even  in  a  cinema, 
I  -Jiero  are  occasions 'when  the  selec- 
onp  chosen  seem  to  lack  the  saving 
-laee    of    appropriateness.     It    was  a 
fture  of  the  most   lurid  and  melo- 
I  amatic  type.    I-'oot  after  foot  of  flick- 
1  ing  film   with  blood  and  thtmder  in 
-  ery  inch  of  it  wag  reeled  off  before  a 
;»lIhound  audience."  At  length  the  in- 
''f  climax  arrived,  and  the  spec- 
witli  shuddering  but  pleasurabte 
-!.  settled  down  to  watch  the  vil- 
ai  di.spatch  his  wife  with  all  the  pomp 
Td    circumstance    of   a   film  murder, 
'^d  as  he  warmed  to  his  task  the  lady 
aniat.  her  fingers  on  the  keyboard  but 
■^r  thoughts  elsewhere,  gently  drifted 
i.o    the   languorous   strains   of  "The 
nd  of  a  Perfect  Day."— London  Daily 
iroicle. 

.Mention  was  made  lately  of  an  uproar 
Rome  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  some 
\  agner  excerpts  in  a  concert  proeram. 
Since  then,  it  appears,  a  decree  has  gone 
forth  in  Italy  prohibiting  the  perform- 
ance during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
of  any  music  made,  in  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria. Old  and  new.  it  is  all  to  be  banned, 
including  the  many. works   (one  thinks 
of  Mendel.<.'-chu-s  Italian  Symphony  and 
Strauss'o  ".\us  Italien")  inspired  under 
e  genial  influence  of  southern  skies. 
1.5  clear  that  our  brave  allies  are  no 
:-s    in    half    measures. — London 
'elegraph. 

Harford  Lloyd,  whose  name  is 
n  to  .American  organists  and 
has   been   appointed  by 
■  >  be  organist,  choirmas- 
ai  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 

Ja:  e.  In  the  room  of  Wal- 

ter .\1  has  resigned. 

The  London  Times  -ivas  glad  lo  find 
ir  Frederick  Bridge  beating  time  in  a 
recent  performance  of  "The  Messiab" 
and  not  "playing"  the  music  with  thi.^; 
or  that  Intention.    "It  is  easy  to  leave 
Handel  alone.   •  »  •  Handel  was  also 
Mowed  to  speak  foi-  himself  on  several 
".inor  matters— the  .-awestruck  pause  in 
the  waving  accompaniment  of  'O  Thou 
Tliat    Tellest".'    the   trumpets  reserved 
until   the   place   where   he   flrst  wrote 
fhem,  and  so  on." 

The     Pall     Mall     Gazette,  hearing 
Gounod's    "Romeo    and    Juliet,"  had 
mixed  feelings.    "The  music  Is  not  onir 
rateful  in  itself,  it  is  essentially  good 
n  the  theatrical  sense,  but  in  its  effect 
the  opera  turns  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
to  the  narrative  of  an  anecdote.  It 
a    well-told    tale,    bjt   the  by-play 
=gests  a  precedent  for  the  conver-' 
■jix  ef  'Arms  and  the  Man'  Into  'The 
■ocolate  Soldier.'  " 

That    -n'orkiiismen    who   are  earning-; 
?  wages   p  ■  =e.>;.s   a  grand   piano  or: 
on  iwo  rifit'  1?  is  evidence  that  a  lovel 
of  the  first  pleasures' 
;<  man  begins  to  have 
■  'i  he  wants  for  necessi- 
■  3.    i  CO -.:.]  lell  you  of  a  workingman 
!  a  Midland  town  who.  being  of  a 
;isical  and  mechanical  bent,  has  built 
;mself  a  small  organ  in  his  living  room, 
'le  instrument  possesses  a  reed  stop' 
'    ■  veral  pedal  notes,  and  is  a  m.ii  - 
-  piece  of  inpT-nuity.   A.<!  the  lani- 
1  larg^  one  -'.n  ivie  room  abi  ■  t 


-o  m  order  to  lndi:l«e  in  love  f, 
The  organ  nil.o  about  one 
.   their  only  living  room.-Lon 
Uaily  Chronicle. 

hear  from  a  friend  in  MUan  thatll 
spacious  Teatre  Lirice  of  that  citvj 
packed  on  the  opening  night  to  seel 
films  or  the  Battle  of  thn  Somm.  .  f 
•  genoinl   conimiindtng   the  dlstrictP 
■  present  and  the  audience  consisted  , 
^"ly  of  officers  eager  to  see  the  great  i 
iish    attack,    and    to    comp.ii-.;  the) 
1^    of    our    troop"    in    France    with  j 
I-  "jwn  ,.   veiy  extended  and 

vult  front.     How  the  British  icsl- 
t.s  -^  hi)    V.         |>resent   (rnv'od  the! 
ni'h    iheii-     '.Marseillaise:"  Ininng 
■    interval.^  at  the  Lirice  -the  Fr.^ncli 
'iO'Kil  anthem  was  repeatedly  played 
the  military  band,  find  roused  the 
•Uest  enthusla-stm.  '  Tlicrj  wore  re- 
i-d  crie.s  for    "itule,  Britannia,  "  or 
"British   ( Irenadiers."   or  some  of 
stirring  marches  artd  .<ohg.«.  out  the 
iiictoj-  could  only  .give  us  the  ii.t- 
'1  anthem.    .\s  a  r«ts;'(l'.  Commander 
M  i  thal    was    approached,    and  he 
promised   that  when   the  new   set  of 
English  war  films  comes  along,  he  will 
give  us  some  stirring  selections.— Pal! 
.Mall  Gazette. 


Tree's  Book 
Reviewed 


The  exampla  of  such 
names  as  Garriek, 
.Macready,  Bancroft 
u         in  London  and  Irving  fto  select 
jl  but  a  fe«-  from  many)  reminds  us  that 
,  good  actors  have  over  and  over  again 
proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  good 
,  writers  as  well.     And  now  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  rejoins  llie  company  with  nil  the 
easy  nonchalance  of  (he,  skilled  amateur. 
^' (.'onseious  of  a  le.-js  accustomed  medium, 
^  he  tallies  oft  the  silu;<.tion  witli  a  gi;'- 
;  oious  shrug.    "This  .j.iok,"  he  :;ay.=.  "mav 
>  not  add  lo  t.hi^  rcpi:i.;;tion  of  its  autlr  t; 
[[  '  "lan  canuol  add  lu  that  w^hich  he  hath 

not)"  :  and  then  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  admirably  well  a  good  amateur 
may  acquit  himself  in  a  congenial  art. 
Nor  does  the  unprofessional  .-ispect  of 
his  work  stop  shoil  at  its  stimulating 
freshness.  lie  adds  generosity  to  skill, 
and  promises  to  iJevote  all  the  proceeds 
of  this  witty  and  spirited  volume  to  (he 
actors'  emcrgenc.v  war  fund,  ivhich  wa^ 
established  (o  ai.gment  the  income.^  f 
the  w-ive.«  and  lamilies  of  actors  now  .a 
(he  front  and  lo  help  those  wounded 
herofs  of  the  stage  who  have  been  dis- 
abled in  the  great  war.  Sir  Herbert's 
effort,  therefore,  would  command  sym- 
pathy on  its  own  account  even  if  it  were 
far  less  entertaining  and  companionable 
than  it  immediately  proves  itself  to  be 

But  Sir  Herbert  Tree  as  an  author 
needs  no  prologue  of  apology,  for  he 
holds  his  audience  amysed  and  capti- 
vated from  the  very  outset.  He  calls 
hi.s  book  "a  variety  show  of  life,"  and 
indeed  vaiiety  is  the  spice  of  its  enter- 
tainment, jlj  rings  the  changes  upon 
the  resounvs  of  authorship.  Opening  i 
with  a  realistic  tragi-comedy.  It  di- 
gresses to  burlesque,  melodrama,  lo 
fantasy,  lo  allegory  and  to  critical  es- 
say. Here  are  varieties,  and  to  spare; 
and.  even  if  in  has  to  be  admitted  that 
humor  rather  than  patho.s  is  the  strong' 
suit  in  Sir  Herbert's  hand,  there  is  j 
stil'  enough  character  left  in  liis  serious! 
fiction  to  engage  the  sentiment  of  a  ' 
lai',gc  and  warm-hearted  public.  The ! 
first  novelette  in  the  volume.  "Nothing  j 
Matters,"  is  frankly  constructed  upon 
melodramalir  line.<<.  It  tells  the  story 
if  two  devoted  friends,  of  whom  one. 
ilK-  younger,  stole  the  love  of  his  mis- 
tress in  advance,  without  knowing  they 
were  engaged,  and  was  CQnfronted  al 
the  wedding  of  his  devoted  comrade  by 
the  bride  who.se  favors  he  had  already 
secretly  enjoyed.  The  situation  ends  in 
multiple  tragedy,  involving  the  happi- 
ness of  an  entire  generation.  "Nothing 
Matters"  reflects  the  author  half  cyni- 
cally. "The  pity  of  everything  mat- 
ters. "  And  forth .vith,  he  turns  upon  his 
heel  to  display  his  versatility  in  a 
laughing  burlesque,  with  a  touch  of  thP 
Wilde  manner,  and  a  rollicking  sugges- 
tion of  complete  absurdity.  For  Ho-w- 
ard  Romaine.  the  unsuccessful  actor,  is 
pictured  as  having  wearied  of  life,  and 
chosen  suicide  rather  than  the  contin- 
uance of  a  tedious  career.  So  he  -^vrote 
his  own  obittiary  and  posted  it  to  the 
Paddlngton  Pioneer,  and  then  took 
poison,  and  laid  him  down  to  die.  I'n- 
fortunately  the  poison  was  not  strong 
enough  for  its  purpose,  and  the  deceaseil 
Romaine  woke  up  in  his  still  open  lor 
fin.  and  made  his  escape  with  res-  it- 
that  explode  into  the  r?heerfullest  laugh 
ter.  "He  had  thought  notoriety  wa.^ 
everything.  He  was  wrong.  It  is  only 
25  per  cent." 

From  burlesque  v,e  pas.s  to  fantasy 
with  "The  Stout  Gentleman.  "  which 
reconstructs  with  the  liveliest  ima-gina- 
tios  the  apocryphal  legend  of  one  of 
A'elasquez's  best  known  portraits;  w-liile 
allegory  is  vividly  illustrated  in  the 
grim  playlet  called  "The  llltimatum." 
which  reflects  upon  the  possibility  to 
(he  fate  of  Europe  had  a  certain  no- 
torious emperor  been  removed  from  the 
world  ill  the  flrst  week  of  August.  1911. 
Finally,'  the  volume  closes  with  th< 
witty  but  not  less  searching  address. 
"Humor  in  Tragedy.  '  delivered  by  Sir 
Herbert  as  president  of  the  Bii-ming- 
1  1  am  Mldlaind  Institute  a  little  more 
;  tl.an  a  year  ago.  So  one  knows  beder 
Ihe  value  of  engaging  an  audience  at 
the  outset  by  pulling  them  in  a  good 
temper;  and  this  brilliant  ad-^'««,s, 
which  closes  in  an  atmosphere  of  keen 
!!fernr\-  rritifisni,   r.-.cr^  ^rir','.  the 


•■■  ''1'    "1'    '         ^  I  i,i  i;i;.i 

sits  Folly  smiling  at  Chaos.    But  foi 
Humor    we    should    go    mad.  Saniijr 
is  Kumor.  '     .\nd.   thereupon,   he  p' 
ceeds   to   turn    his  sub.)ecl  inside 
with  the  rarest  ingenuity.     His  pa„ 
sparkle  with  clever  phrases.    "  Wit  has 
Its   birth   in   the   head   of  intelligence, 
humor  in   the   heart   of  Intelligence." 
'"Humor  assuages  pain,   though  I  am 
hound  to  say  I  liave  found  it  Ineffi 
cacious  In  toothache  or  in  seasickness. 
Our  humor  Is  apL  to  stop  short  at  our- 
selves; that   is   the  tragedy  of  life." 
'  Tn  literature  tlie  quality  of  humor  i- 
of   transcendent    value;    by  '  Its  liglr 
should  one  always  correct  one's  proo- 
sheets."    The  book  Is  full  of  such  in- 
genious \-erbal  felicilies. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  t^i' 
Herbert's  skill   as  a  narrator  to  ,• 
that  the  neatness  of  his  epigrams  s 
the  outstanding  feature  of  his  1 
Open  his  book  at  random  and  j-ou  avi; 
fall  upon  one  such  witticism  at  le:.  ' 
on  every  page.    "It  is  difficult  to 
wholly  popular  until  oHfe  is  quite  de:v 

Love  by  torture  is  to  -ivoman  aln'.i  ' 
a  sensual  indulgence  "  "In  the  strife  , 
London  life  we  lose  a  friend,  say  T<,>n 
fellow!"  and  call  for  the  waiter  to  cf'ir- 
lilain  that  our  chop  is  underdone.  Tl.. 
life  of  a  great  metropolis  has  all  Ui. 
heart lessness  of  a  battlefleld.  Friend- 
ship requires  for  its  growth  the  soli- 
tude of  the  -n'ilderness.  Freemasonr-. 
no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  des<- 
"Whatever  we  want  in  this  -\vorld 
gel,  -whether  it  be  title,  wealth  >  ; 
quiet  and  content;  but  we  have  to  sacri- 
fice everything  else  for  It."  "Humor, 
like  love,  cannot  be  bought.  ?  bellevo 
that  it  Is  unofficially  and  secretly  po.^- 
sessed  by  both  political  parties." 

A  little  cynical,  always  quiet  and  In- 
sidious,  nevfir  void   of  pungency,  yet 
never  bitter  or  unkind,  the  native  wit 
of  Sir  rterbert  Tree's  temperament  sav- 
ors all  his  utterances  and  invests  them 
with  the  mellow  taste  of  a  good  sound 
j  vintage,  -nhich  iiiiproves  In  quality  the 
more  thoughtfully  it  Is  tested  on  th" 
palate.    Nothing  better  of  Its  kind 
likely  to  cheer  the   heart  of  man 
these  dark  days  of  anxiety  and  rr 
pression.  —  London    Dally  Telegrapli 
Jan.  ' 
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Patriotism  and  Pronunciation. 

As  the  'VVorld  Wags: 

■What  think  you  of  the  sentiments  of 
BO  years  ago?  Viz.': 
All  hall  to  the  American  Eagle! 

To  the  proud  bird  of  freedom,  all  hall. 
The  bird  whom  no  man  tould,  inveigle, 

Nor  put  salt  on  his  lieautlful  ta-il. 

Not  until  today  have  I  had  occasion 
to  recall  the  lines  since  Mr.  Scragg  first 
taught  them  to  me  in  the  little  old  bricl 
school  house  at  the  cross  ways;  bu' 
now  cftmes  my  grandson  and  wants  l. 
know  If  I  really  can  believe  the  Ger- 
mans are  trying  to  Inveigle  us  into  th. 
war. 

I  ask  you!  •       SIDNET  CHESTER. 
L  Street  Baths. 


Pepper  an^l  Salt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,  Is  the  notice,  so  ofteri  seen  in  Gre^ater 
Boston:  "Police  tak;e  notice,"  a  declara- 
tion or  a  statement,  and  how  should  ii 
be  punctuated?  F.  A.  L. 

Is  it  not  the  expression  of  a  demand; 
•Police  Take  notice"?  But  perhaps  wt, 
are  addicted  to  commas.— Ed. 


Two  New  Words. 

Englishmen  reproadh  Americans  for 
introducing  strange  words  into  the  lan- 
guage. What  is  to  be  said  of  two  words 
that  have  recently  made  their  appear- 
ance in  England? 

A  sentence  In  the_  bill  Issued  by  the 
Railway  Executive  committee  runs  as 
toUows;  "The  passenger  train  service 
v/iU  be  considerably  curtailed  and  de- 
celerated." Does  any  one.  know  the  use 
of  "decelerate"  in  this  country?- 

The  other  word  is  "disislanded." 
Aerial  navigation  has  "disislanded"  the 
British.  Now  the  verb  "island"  is  in 
good  repute,  and  one  of  its  meaning? 
is  to  isolate, 
"correct"? 


Is  "disislanded"  therefor. 


Noble  "Breezlness." 

We  all  like  to  read  about  the  nobiln  ■ 
in  England  and  the  untitled  aristocrac:, 
in 'New  England.  Lord  Headley, 
years  old,  was  brought  before  the  Cadi 
In  London  for  being  drunk  and  disor- 
derly. It  was  on  the  Waterloo  platform 
that  Lord  Headley  was  shouting  and 
singing  at  7  P.  iL  Cautioned,  he  re- 
plied sternly:  "Look  here,  I  am  a  very 
powerful  man.  I  am  Lord  Headley. 
When  he  waff  removed  to  the  street  h' 
resumed  his  song  and  incidental^ 
threw  his  arms  around  a  woman,  who. 
not  appreciating  an  aristocratic  em- 
brace, screamed  and  ran  away.  He  b<  - 
gan  to  curse  and  swear  when  told  he 
must  behave,  but  at  the  police  stalioi; 
he  admitted  his  condition,  for  he  proud- 
ly said:  "I  know  I  am  drunk,  you  damn 
fool." 

The  iarresting    policeman,    asked  i' 

th'M-c  -\vere  in'n>     .qlc.liolic  vocal  noble 


Lui  d  1  Ici.l.v  J-,   \vh.;ii  ins  api.eal  -.v., 
heardi  explained  his  behavior:    "I  W  ' 
excessively  sleepy,  and  the  troul^le  wi: 
II"  is  thai  I  havo  had  a  great  deal 
iiCicult  engineering  w'ork  to  attend  t 
Is  I  have  a  lot  of  children  who  in.il. 
a  lot  of  nolso  I  have  to  work  at  nig., 
sometimes  until  4  A.  >I."    'This  spnc 
times  caused  him  to  go  to  sleep  in  r;iil- 
way  carriages,  and  on  this  particul  i  - 
night   he   must   have  dozed  off  on  r. 
bench  at  AVaterloo  Station.    Anythii.  . 
that  happened  l6  him  must  have  been 
due  to 'the  lack  of  rest  and  brain  fag. 

"1  swear  on  my  honor  as  an  English- 
iii.in  and  as  a  peer  of  this  realm  that  l 
liad  no  more  than  a  couple  of  glassc 
cf  stout  on  that  day,  and  it  is  pcrte<-l  - 
ly  impossible  that  I  could  have  bci  n 
drunk." 

But  his  chief  defence  was  that  he  w- 
a  "bree  zy  pcr.^on  and  a  good  singer,  i 
am  really.''    If  he  sang  or  danced  oa 
I  ho  platform,  it    was    when    he  was 
I'leep  or  half  asleep.    Questioned  aboui 

i.s  throwing  his  arms  about  a  wom.-ii  . 
i  answered;  "Nti,  and  I  do  not  br- 
licve  I  did  it.  If  I  had,  she  would  not 
liavc  screamed,  ft  she  had  sfcreamed, 
she  would  have  been  the  first  woman 
who  ever  did."  Did  he  pyt  his  hand 
on  a  constable's  cheat?  "I  shouldn't 
mind  doing  it.  I  would  pijt  my  arhis 
around  his  neck.  I  might  pat  him  on 
the  back  or  pull  his  nose.  There's  no 
Iiarm  in  that,  you  know.    You  aee,  I 

in  rather  a  breezy  person."  The  ap- 
,  cal  was  not  granted. 


War  Note. 

The  drapers  In  London  nro  ncrvousl.. 
trying  to  find  a  new  name  for  Berll'i 
wool.  Have  "German  silver"  and 
"Prussian  blue"  been  thrown  over- 
board? Has  the  title  of  the  old  story, 
"The  Prussian  Vase,"  been  changeiP 
And  how  about  "Prussian  alkali,"  "L.  r- 
lln  gloves,"  "Berlin  black,"  "Berlin 
Iron,"  "Berlin  work"  and  "German 
measles"? 

HELEN  SIBLEY, 

SYMPHONY  HALL  — Helen  Stanley, 
soprano,  and  Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  in 
ioint  concert.  Program: 

i^houUi  Hp  Upbraid^  Blsii..i 

;  c  Rosier   P.ou*si . 

'Ma  il  sole  dal  Gauge  Scarl;u 

My  .Mother  Bldn  Me  Bind  My  Hair, . Ha-.  .1 

-Mitlenkcn   Beef  h  o  ,  »t 

]  ruhllngelled   MendelBstihi. 

Miss  Stanley 

sonaHft    A  ppassionata  Beethoven 

.■VUegro  moflo — Aria  ooii 

variazione — Finale  prest.. 
.Mr.  Bauer. 
.Vria  nf  Donna  Elvira  from  "Don 

Giovanni"    ^. . .  ;  .\lo/.  . 

Miss  Stanley. 

Impromptu   In   A-flat  Sfbuh. 

.\ir  dc  Ballet  from  ".\lceste"..Gluck-Sai:i: 

Sac  II.- 

B.illade  in  .V-flat  ChOi  i. 

Mr.  Bauer. 
Cn-cIo  ;  Frauenliebe  and  Leben .  .  .  Schaman: 
^Woman'.s  Tx>ve  and  I^ffe) 
His  Image.  The  Wedding  Ring,   He  li 
Bf-st.    The    Noblest.    Tears    of  Happlnt- 
Supreme    Happines*;.    Mother    I.o\-c,    Th..  . 
Ring  upon   My  Finger.  ForsakPii. 

Miss  Stanley  and  Mr.  Bauer. 
Miss  .Stanley  made  her  debut  on  U). 
Uoston  concert  stage  yesterday  and  w,i 
u'iven  an  ovation  b.v  an  audi.>nce  of  .".fi ' 
lier.sons.  The  audience  was  frieiul' 
;  rem  the  start.  Seldom  has  there  bvci 
:  more  enthusiastic  one  in  the  hall. 

It    was    the   second   time   thai    Mi  ^ 
.Stanley  has  sung  in  public  in  this  cii 
In  1914  the  sang  one  of  the  roles  in  "Tl  ■ 
Jewels  of  the  .Madonna"  with  Ihe  oM 
,  Boston   opera   company   at   the   Opi  r 
House.      Formerly    she    was    a  cho 
singer  in  New  York  city.    She  i.s  a  pi . 
lege  of  Mrs.  Philip  Armour  of  Chlca-;. 
Miss  Stanley"s  voice  Is  clear  and  swc 
She  appeared  to  good  advantage  y. 
terday.  but  the  audience  began  to  l!i 
toward  the  end.   The  people  would  l^.i\ 
l)een  Just  as  well  satisfied  if  the  pn  - 
gram  ended  with  Mr.   Bauer's  encor.^ 
number.    When  an  audience  is  tired  i 
is  wise  to  let  it  depart.    No  matter  how 
good  the  following '  numbers,  they  arc! 
not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Miss  Stanley  has  a  pleasing  persoi 
.ality.     Her  infectious  smile  is  also  ■ 
asset.    She  won  the  hearts  of  the  am; 
ence  at  the  outset  with  her  singing 
the  first  two  numbers.    Both  were  sui  -  1 
vceplionally    well.     The   audience   d  j 
aiided  the  repetition  of  Rousseau's  "i  j 
;osier."     .\t    the    conclusion    of  tli' 
;ia    of    Donna    Elvira    from  Mozart 
I  >oii  Giovanni.'"   the  applause   cont  n 
.1  for  a  full  five  minutes.     She  w  . 
iced  to  return  to  the  footlights  tim 
nd  time  again  lo  bow  her  thanks.  Judp  j 
ig    from    yeslerday"s    reception,  si 
should  not  remain  a  stranger  to  Bostf. 
Her  success  here  is  assured. 

Mr.  Lauer  was  al  his  Ixst,  whi.  i 
means  thai  lovers  of  the  pianoforte  1;. 
tlieir  fill  of  fine  music.  His  rejidition  ■ 
Beethoven's  Sonata  .\ppassionata  Was 
tteat.  'The  runs  in  Schubert's  In 
■  i.i;i  1.1  r.--  i ■  ',-ll:;f  ;'n.l  an  encore  wi''> 
■  II     .1  .-iHeri. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^L'xnAT-STmpbcn.v  Hall.  r.  SO  P.  M.  (gnr 
hv  Mi-'s  Helen  Stanle.v.  soprano.  «na  tiar 
Piauer.  pianist.    See  special  Botlcc. 

MOXDAY-Tbe  Tiiileries.  11  .V  'J; 
Walkuirr,"  interpretprt  by  Mlsg  KTan. 
.VeviJi.     Mis«  Marion  Tuffs,  pianist. 

.Tordan  Hall.  S  V.  M.    Concert  h.r  th«  - 
c.et.T  of  Ao.-H-nt   ln?ti iimculs.    See  »PP 
notice. 

WF.DXESDAY— Jordan   Hall,  Z  V.   M.  Pi.^ 
r.  -nl  bT  Cbarle*  r.-'-pi''.   Pi'oihr.vcn.  s 
■1.  No.       s.  ■       ■  • 

Brnbra.- 

-ad 


op.  2!>.  No.  3:  jroszkonski,  Caprice  Espasno! 

■TorfUin  Hall.  S:15  P.  M.   Second  eonceii  <■' 
the  Cecilia   Society,   Chalmers  Clifton,  con- 
ductor.   Palestrina.  A<loramu.<i  te:  Vittoria.  <)  i 
Magnum    MysteriJim;    Tfjchaikowsky.    I^ight  [ 
Olestial.    Clierubim    song:    Grainger.    Brigi:  ' 
r«ir;  Gretclienlnoflf.  Sun  and  Moon,  Planting 
Fla.x;  Bantock.  Seal-woman's  Croon.  On  Him- 
ala.T;  Taneleff,  Sunrise.    Mnie.  Povia  Friscb 
will  sing  two  g-roups  of  songs. 
THURSDAY— Tremont  Temple,  8  P.  M.  Con- 
cert in  the  Tremont  Temple  Course.  Alice 
Nielsen's  selections:    P^mald,   Down   In  tlic 
Korc-st:  Mollo}',  Tbe  Kerry  Dance:  Kreislei , 
The  (Hd  Refrain;  Beach,  The  "i'ear's  at  th<' 
.*!priug;  Cadman,  F-dV  Off  I  Hear  a  Lover's 
j     FInte:  Converse,   Above  the  Branch  of  the  i 
1     Olive  Tree,  from  "The  Sacrifice":  Ganz,  The  ! 
.\neels  .\rc  Stooping;  Parker,  The  .Lark  Now  ' 
Leaves;   Foster,   Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground:   Brewer,  Fairy  Pipers;   Foster.  Old 
Black  Joe:  Woodman,  An  Opeu  Secret;  Arditi, 
"II  Bacio":  and  with  Cara  Sapiu,  contralto, 
a    duel    from    "Madam,i    Butterfly."  Mnio 
Sapin  will  sing  these  songs:    Gluck.  1  Have 
I^ost  My  Eur.vdiee.  from  "Orpheus";  Spross, 
The  Awakening;  Cook,  Wid  de  Moon:  Nied- 
iinger.  On  the  Shore-   Ralph  Smalley.  cellist, 
will  play  these  pieces:    Grieg,  Sailor  Song; 
Cadman,   From  the  Land  of  the   Sky  Blue 
Water:    Casella,    Chanson    Neapolitaine:  G. 
Faure,  Lamento;  Flollmann.  Taientelle.  .lohn 
A.   O'Sbea.  organist,   will  play  an  overture 
based  on  American  patriotic  melodies. 
FRIDAY— .Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  -M.    .Song  recital 
by    Wright   Symons.    baritone.     Lully.  Bois 
epais;  Sarti,  Lungi  del  caro  bene:  I^tti.  Pjir 
dicesti;    Caldara.    Salve   .Araiche;  Carissimi, 
Vittoria:  Verdi,  Credo,  from  "<>.ello":  Fon- 
tenailles,  Fleur  dans  un  livre;  Duparc.  Kx- 
tase:  G.  Faure,  .Adieu.  I,ydia :  .Svampa,  .\ve 
Maria:  Paladilhc,  C'est  ici  le  bereeau;  Oer- 
trude   Ross.   The   Oi)en   Road:    I/ie\ve.  How 
Deep  the  Slumber  of  the  Floods;  Essthope 
.Martin.  .Xhsenee;  Hsgero.in.  Do  Not  Go.  Al.iy 
Nigi-.t-   lli'i'sman.  Thi>  .Toyous  Waiidere,'. 
SATUHDAV  - Jordan  Hall.- .-5  P.  M.    Piano  re- 
cilal  by  .Miss  Winifred  Christie.  Beethoven, 
Soualti,    op.    10.    No.   .3;    Schubert.  MonienI 
Musical;     Bi'ahms.     Intermezzo;  Korngjld, 
Scherzo,  from  op.  2:  Chopin.  Sonata,  op.  5S; 
i'    Debussy,  T>es  Tieri^es  Altemecs:  L:i  Te'rrac* 
des  audiences  du   clair  de  lime.   La  Soiree 
I  dan.s  Grenade;  Rachmaninoff  Prelude  in  0» 
(     MoszkowsUi.  Concert  Etude  m  G  i3at. 
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